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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Major  Purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Programs 


Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles 


You  have  invited  me  to  discuss  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  President  to  carry  out  future 
mutual  security  programs. 

First  of  all,  I  thank  this  committee  for  its  con- 
structive activities  over  the  past  year  in  seeking  to 
clarify  issues  involved  in  this  matter.  The  hear- 
ings conducted  by  your  committee  last  fall,  and 
the  draft  report  submitted  by  your  former  chair- 
man,2 have  been  particularly  helpful. 

The  President  and  I  were  also  impressed  by  the 
hearings  conducted  throughout  the  country  by 
the  subcommittee  under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressmen Carnahan  and  Merrow.  Those  hearings 
revealed  a  large  measure  of  public  understanding 
of  our  Nation's  mutual  security  activities  and  pre- 
ponderant support  for  them.  We  believe  that  this 
year  such  understanding  and  support  can  be  in- 
creased by  a  new  and  clarifying  formulation  of 
the  programs. 

I  use  the  plural  "programs"  because  the  money 
we  spend  abroad  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
is  not  on  a  single  program.  So-called  "foreign 
aid"'  is  a  term  given  to  several  quite  distinct  pro- 
grams. Each  of  these  is  addressed  to  different 
purposes.  Each  employs  separate  means.  Each 
must  be  considered  on  its  own  merits. 

There  are,  in  essence,  four  major  programs : 

First,  the  mutual  defense  assistance  program. 
This  is  designed  to  provide  military  equipment 
for  allied  and  friendly  military  forces ;  to  assure 
needed  facilities;  and  to  provide,  for  these  pur- 
poses, economic  support. 

1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
rune  10  (press  release  351). 

2  Foreign  Policy  and  Mutual  Security:  Draft  Report 
Submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dec.  24,  1956.     [Committee  print.] 
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Second,  the  development  assistance  program. 
This  is  to  help  free  countries  achieve  economic 
growth. 

Third,  the  technical  assistance  program.  There- 
by we  share  our  skills  with  these  countries. 

Fourth,  the  special  assistance  programs.  This 
is  to  meet  particular  needs  and  emergencies  that 
cannot  appropriately  be  met  through  the  three 
preceding  programs. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance 

This  committee  is  fully  alive  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  Sino-Soviet  military  threat.  Despite  re- 
cent emphasis  on  economic  and  cultural  penetra- 
tion, the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  unremittingly  expands 
and  modernizes  its  military  force.  As  said  in  the 
draft  report  prepared  for  this  committee  last  fall, 
at  some  later  time  "Soviet  economic  diplomacy 
[may]  be  thrown  aside  and  communism  .  .  . 
emerge  once  more  in  its  revolutionary  aspects, 
relying  on  external  force  or  internal  Communist 
violence  to  come  to  power." 

What  checks  that  now  is  not  any  moral  re- 
pugnance of  international  communism  to  the  use  of 
force.  It  is  the  deterrent  of  the  collective  security 
system  we  have  helped  to  build. 

But  no  free  country  can  by  itself,  alone,  create 
this  deterrent  through  its  own  resources  and  facili- 
ties. So  we  have  a  collective  security  system  which 
binds  us  and  42  other  free  countries  in  a  common 
defense  against  a  common  peril. 

Since  1950  we  have  provided  around  $17  billion 
in  military  equipment,  plus  some  supporting  eco- 
nomic assistance,  to  our  allies'  military  programs. 
During  this  same  period  our  allies  have  spent  over 
$100  billion  for  defense.  They  have  also  provided 
manpower  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  free  world, 


and  they  have  provided  sites  for  highly  valuable 
bases  for  our  and  their  forces. 

Without  our  assistance  these  military  programs 
of  our  allies  could  not  have  been  carried  out.  With 
these  'programs  we  are  enabled  to  spend  far  less  on 
our  own  military  programs — and  to  achieve  far 
greater  security — than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

Collective  security  is  truly  a  case  in  which  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  And 
the  instrument  which  creates  the  whole  out  of  these 
parts  is  our  mutual  defense  assistance  program. 
This  program  consists  of  two  elements: 

First,  the  provision  of  weapons  and  military 
equipment  to  friendly  forces. 

Second,  economic  aid  given  to  allied  countries 
to  compensate  their  economies  for  contributions 
made  to  the  common  defense.  Many  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  such  as  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Viet-Nam,  cannot  maintain  the  mutually  agreed 
force  levels  without  some  outside  support. 

In  the  past  this  economic  aid  has  been  called 
defense  support.  But  the  same  term  has  also  been 
used  to  describe  assistance  to  some  of  these  same 
countries  for  other  purposes,  such  as  economic 
development. 

This  labeling  has  produced  misunderstanding 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  believe  that  the 
term  "defense  support"  should  hereafter  be  used 
to  describe  aid  granted  solely  in  relation  to  a 
military  program. 

Other  forms  of  assistance  to  these  same  coun- 
tries, especially  for  economic  development,  should 
be  dealt  with  separately.  Thus  we  can  clarify  the 
purposes  for  which  our  resources  are  being  used 
and  the  cost  and  nature  of  the  different  programs 
which  serve  these  purposes. 

The  draft  report  submitted  to  this  committee 
last  fall  noted  that  observations  presented  to  the 
committee  during  its  hearings  "point  up  the  one- 
ness of  our  defense  program.  This  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  all  other  military  experts  appearing 
before  the  committee,  who  are  unanimous  in  stat- 
ing that  foreign  military  aid  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  own  defense  program.  This  combined  evi- 
dence makes  it  clear  that  funds  requested  for  for- 
eign military  assistance  should  be  placed  in  the 
defense  budget  and  presented  to  the  Congress  on 
that  basis." 
The  President  accepts  that  view  and  has  recom- 


mended that  both  categories  of  assistance — mili- 
tary equipment  and  defense  support — should  be 
recognized  and  treated  as  an  essential  element 
of  our  own  worldwide  national  defense  effort.  To 
do  this  effectively  he  requests  that  appropriations 
for  both  should  now  be  so  authorized  that  here- 
after they  may  be  included  as  a  separate  part  of 
the  regular  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.3 

This  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  draft  report  to  your  committee  that  "the 
more  logical  procedure  would  be  for  military 
funds  to  be  placed  by  the  Executive  in  the  defense] 
budget  and  then  for  the  continuing  authorization 
to  be  handled  by  the  Congress  by  the  same  methods 
and  by  the  same  channels  now  handling  our  own! 
defense  program." 

This  will  contribute  further  to  the  clarification 
of  our  different  purposes  which  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about.  It  will  make  abundantly  clear,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  our  defense  assistance 
programs — both  end-items  and  defense  support — 
are  designed  to  support  the  military  defense  ef- 
fort. 

To  avoid  wasteful  duplication  and  make  full 
use  of  existing  facilities,  however,  defense  support 
should  continue  to  be  administered  by  the  ICA 
together  with  other  programs  of  an  economic  na- 
ture. And  both  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  would  continue  under  the  foreign-policy 
guidance  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Following  this  concept  the  executive  branch 
will  later  submit  to  the  Congress  an  appropriation 
request  for  fiscal  year  1958  for  $1.9  billion  foi 
the  provision  of  weapons  and  military  equipment. 
and  $900  million  for  defense  support.  This  totals 
$2.8  billion  and  is  approximately  three-fourths 
of  what  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate this  year  for  all  the  mutual  security  programs. 

Let  me  add  this  postscript:  We  are  actively  seek- 
ing, through  United  Nations  procedures,  ways 
whereby  armaments  can  be  safely  reduced.  But 
the  task  is  immensely  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  alter  and  weaken  the 
military  dispositions  which  protect  us  merely  be- 
cause of  Soviet  promises.  There  must  be  depend- 
able supervision  and  control  of  all  promises,  and 

'For  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  mutual  security  program  for  1958,  seq 
Bulletin  of  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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procedures  to  assure  that  we  may  not  be  victim- 
ized by  promises  that  are  illusory. 

Today  the  Soviet  rulers  propagandize  volubly 
about  peace  and  disarmament.  But  Ave  do  not 
yet  know  whether  they  are  in  fact  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  safeguards  and  procedures  which  will 
make  disarmament  safe  for  the  free  nations  and 
make  it  prudent  to  base  peace  more  on  disarma- 
ment and  less  on  deterrent  and  defensive  strength 
and  cohesion. 

Let  us  never  forget  these  significant  facts : 

International  communism  has  seized  by  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  all  or  major  parts  of  nearly  a 
score  of  nations  with  aggregate  populations  of 
about  900  million  people.  No  one  of  these  seized 
nations  was,  at  the  time  of  seizure,  protected  by 
treaties  of  mutual  security  and  the  common  de- 
fense system  created  thereunder.  But  not  one  na- 
tion which  did  share  in  such  a  common  defense 
has  been  lost  to  international  communism. 

Such  a  record  shows  what  folly  it  would  be 
for  us  to  agree  to  dismantle  our  common  defense 
system  in  reliance  of  unsupervised  Soviet  prom- 
ises. It  would  be  equal  folly  to  dismantle  that 
ystem  by  our  own  action  and  ourselves  wreck  or 
weaken  the  collective  defenses  which  provide  a 
)roved  deterrent  against  aggression  at  the  least 
»st. 

conomic  Development 

The  second  main  aspect  of  mutual  security  is 
hat  which  helps  less  developed  free  countries 
,chieve  economic  growth. 

The  report  made  for  this  committee  last  fall 
ecommends  "a  program  of  long-range  develop- 
aent  assistance  based  on  the  requirements  of  the 
ountry  and  without  conditions  other  than  those 
lecessary  to  assure  effective  use  of  our  aid."  We 
gree  with  this  recommendation,  and  we  further 
gree  with  the  committee's  conclusion  that  "in 
he  long  run  the  United  States  would  benefit 
eonomically  and  politically  if  the  underdeveloped 
ountries  are  developed." 

Nineteen  new  nations  have  come  into  existence 
ince  World  War  II.  These  nations  contain  about 
third  of  the  world's  population.  Most  of  them 
re  close  to  the  Soviet-Communist  China  bloc. 

These  are  nations  where  poverty  is  age-old. 
lut  the  apathy  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
icepted  that  poverty  is  disappearing.  The  com- 
ig  of  political  independence  has  aroused  hope 
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and  determination  to  achieve  also  economic 
growth.  The  people  demand  leadership  which 
will  demonstrate  that  fact.  If  there  is  not  such 
growth  under  moderate  democratic  leadership, 
that  leadership  may  be  swept  away  to  be  replaced 
by  extremist  leaders  who,  if  not  themselves  Com- 
munist, would  be  susceptible  to  Communist  in- 
fluence. 

But  there  are  serious  initial  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  starting  the  processes  of  economic  growth. 
There  is  a  shortage — sometimes  an  absence — of 
technicians.  And  with  incomes  at  the  barest  sub- 
sistence levels,  very  little  can  be  saved  and  in- 
vested. Without  outside  help,  the  prospects  of 
economic  growth  are  indeed  very  slim. 

It  is  these  considerations  which  have  in  the  past 
led  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  in  our  national  inter- 
est to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  Fresh  study  merely  con- 
firms the  view  that  both  national  self-interest  and 
national  idealism  demand  that  we  help  the  people 
of  these  nations  to  remain  free  so  that  their  stra- 
tegic lands  should  not  fall  under  Communist  con- 
trol and  so  that  their  resources  should  be  avail- 
able to  their  own  people  and  the  free  world  as  a 
whole. 

The  President  now  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  development  loan  fund  as  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way  to  stimulate  the 
needed  economic  growth. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  would  be  to  place  our 
development  financing  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis,  comparable  to  that  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  would  place  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  economic  development 
where  it  belongs — on  the  receiving  countries — and 
it  would  provide  development  financing  in  ways 
which  would  stimulate  these  countries  to  greater 
self-help  and  private  investors  and  other  financing 
sources  to  increased  activity. 

If  the  fund  is  to  do  this,  several  changes  will  be 
required  in  present  procedures.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  would  be  designed  to  provide  the 
fund  with  an  assurance  that  specified  amounts 
would  be  available  for  development  purposes  in 
future  years. 

Only  with  this  assurance  can  the  fund  offer 
a  convincing  incentive  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries to  plan  sound  development  projects  or  pro- 
grams which  they  need  and  can  justify.  Only 
with  this  assurance  will  these  countries  be  en- 


couraged  both  to  work  with  the  fund  over  a  con- 
siderable period  in  evaluating  and  improving 
these  projects  and  then  to  embark  upon  them  with 
vigor  and  confidence.  And,  finally,  only  with 
this  assurance  will  private  investors,  the  World 
Bank,  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  future  of  the  fund's  activ- 
ity to  feel  safe  in  relating  their  plans  to  that 
activity. 

How  are  we  to  secure  this  assurance,  without 
which  the  fund  would  be  but  a  new  name  for  what 
we  are  already  doing?  This  could  not  be  done  by 
a  general  declaration  in  the  law  or  even  by  an 
authorization  for  future  annual  appropriations. 
There  would  be  no  reasonable  assurance  under 
either  of  these  procedures  that  an  adequate 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  fund's  capital  in 
future  years. 

"The  heart  of  the  problem,"  as  your  report  very 
rightly  observes,  "lies  in  the  annual  authoriza- 
tion-appropriation cycle."     We  can  only  escape 
from  that  cycle  through  action  which  sets  specific 
sums  of  money  aside  and  which  indicates  the  times 
at  which  they  are  to  become  available  to  the  fund. 
Although  this  assurance  of  continuity  is  an 
essential  of  the  fund  concept,  we  recognize  that, 
because  the  fund  is  a  new  departure,  the  Con- 
gress feels  a  responsibility  to  retain  control  over 
it  so  that,  if  it  should  not  progress  as  we  all  hope, 
it    will    be   possible   to   bring    about   necessary 
changes  before  too   great  an  amount  of  public 
funds  becomes  committed.    We  have  had  this  very 
much  in  mind,  and  we  believe  we  have  devised 
a  proposal  which  meets  both  requirements— that 
for  the  fund's  effectiveness  and  that  for  continu- 
ing congressional  control.     In  order  to  do  both 
these  things  we  are  asking : 

First,  for  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for 
fiscal  year  1958  and  an  authorization  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  up  to  $750  million  in  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years,  thus  securing  the  necessary 
assurance  of  future  resources ; 

Second,  that  only  the  initial  $500  million  be 
available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year  1958.  The 
amounts  for  1959  and  1960  would  not  become 
available  for  use  by  the  fund  before  these  years 
respectively.  This  would  insure  continuing  con- 
gressional control  over  the  fund's  resources,  for 
it  would  enable  the  Congress  to  amend  or  curtail 
(1,..  funcft  activity  before  L959  or  I960,  if  it  so 


desired,  with  the  assurance  that  the  fund  would 
not  have  obligated  any  of  the  resources  that  were 
to  become  available  to  it  in  these  years. 

Full  reports  of  the  fund's  activities  would  be 
made  to  the  Congress  semiannually,  and  each  year 
during  the  mutual  security  presentation  the  execu- 
tive branch  would  review  with  the  authorizing 
committees  the  fund's  past  activities  and  future 
plans. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  our  ideas  as  to  how 
the  fund  would  work. 

First,  its  financing  would  be  on  a  loan  basis.  I 
But,  because  of  the  pioneering  nature  of  the  effort, 
the  loan  terms  would  be  less  rigid  than  those  of 
existing  institutions.     Repayment,  for  example, 
might  be  in  foreign  currencies  as  well  as  dollars.  I 
Second,  the  fund  would  seek  cooperation  with 
private  investors  and  established  lending  institu- 
tions.    It  could  participate  in  joint  financing  with 
such  investors  or  with  the  World  Bank  or  the 
Export-Import  Bank.    It  could  not  loan  its  funds 
where  private  investment  or  financing  by  existing 
agencies  would  be  available  for  the  same  purpose,  i 
Thus  its  activity  should  increase  rather  than  re- 
duce the  activity  of  other  financing  sources. 

Third,  the  fund  could  be  used  only  for  specific 
development  projects  or  programs  which  after 
thorough  examination  are  found  to  be  technically 
and  economically  sound  and  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  the  economic  progress  of 
the  borrowing  country.  It  would  not  be  used  to 
meet  emergencies  or  other  needs  for  short-term 
assistance. 

How  should  this  fund  be  administered  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  now  to  give  an  answer  for  all 
time.  However  I  do  feel,  and  feel  strongly,  that 
initially  the  fund  should  be  under  the  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Department  of  State.  The  fund,  at  its' 
inception,  will  represent  a  transition  from  a  mixed 
system  of  grants  and  of  loans  which  were  wholly 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Department  o 
State.  It  is  now  proposed  to  shift  to  a  more  con 
servative  type  of  operation.  But  the  shift  needs 
to  be  made  without  shock,  and  at  least  during  the 
initial  period  there  ought  to  be  continued  the 
policy  guidance  of  the  Department  of  State.  T( 
establish  the  fund  initially  as  a  purely  fiscal  in- 
stitute would  be  to  deprive  us  of  an  essential  in 
strument  of  foreign  policy. 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  will  always  be  the  case.  I 
lope  that  after  the  fund  has  become  operative 
$ate  Department  direction  could  be  relaxed,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  to  take  away  initially  State 
Department  guidance  would  be  to  subject  our 
foreign  relations  in  this  field  to  an  excessively 
ibrupt  change. 

With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  fund  I  observe 
hat  most  of  the  studies  of  economic  development 
issistance  which  were  conducted  this  year  for  the 
Congress,  for  the  executive  branch,  and  for  various 
>rivate  organizations  agree  that  present  develop- 
nent  assistance  programs  do  not  provide  resources 
)f  sufficient  magnitude.  Our  own  experience  and 
)ur  knowledge  of  pending  projects  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  testify  to  this  fact. 

I  have  served  in  the  Congress  and  I  understand 
md  share  its  desire  to  hold  Federal  expenditures 
:o  the  lowest  level  consistent  with  national  safety. 
[  believe  the  sums  requested  by  the  President  for 
;his  fund  are  conservative  figures. 

In  this  fiscal  year,  under  our  present  programs, 
sve  will  finance  over  $400  million  of  developmental 
ictivities,  and  we  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease moderately  the  present  level  of  financing, 
rhe  need  is  to  be  able  to  initiate  development 
which  will  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attract  funds 
from  other  sources  and  to  stimulate  domestic 
capital  formations. 

To  provide  inadequate  resources  might  be 
wasteful,  for  it  would  postpone  the  receiving 
countries'  achievement  of  a  self-sustaining  rate  of 
growth  and  thus  tend  to  perpetuate  the  require- 
nent  for  United  States  assistance. 

fechnical  Cooperation 

Closely  related  to  economic  development  activi- 
:ies  which  would  be  undertaken  through  the  fund 
is  our  program  of  technical  cooperation.  This 
program  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  long-term  in- 
strument of  United  States  policy,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  therefore  recommended  that  it  should  be 
luthorized  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

We  believe  this  program  should  continue  sub- 
stantially as  at  present,  and  the  President  has 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $168,900,000 
for  it  next  year.  This  figure  includes,  in  addition 
to  our  regular  bilateral  program,  our  contribution 
to  the  technical  assistance  program  of  both  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 


Special  Assistance 

The  final  category  of  our  aid  which  I  should 
like  to  mention  is  special  assistance. 

There  are  some  programs,  like  the  malaria 
eradication  program,  that  do  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  preceding  categories.  There  will  also  be  oc- 
casions when  it  will  be  in  our  national  interest  to 
furnish  assistance  which  is  not  designed  to  sup- 
port our  common  defense  effort  and  which  could 
not  properly  be  handled  through  the  development 
fund  or  technical  assistance.  There  are  bound  to 
be  emergency  situations  which  we  cannot  foresee, 
and  there  are  bound  to  be  efforts  we  need  to  sup- 
port without  prospect  of  repayment. 

International  communism  is  constantly  probing 
to  discover  and  exploit  weak  points  within  the 
free  world.  We  cannot  tell  in  advance  where 
these  weak  points  will  develop  or  the  amount  of 
pressure  which  international  communism  will 
bring  to  bear. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
emergency  situations  in  many  places  where  im- 
mediate grant  aid  was  necessary.  Such  situations 
have  arisen  in  relation,  for  example,  to  Iran, 
Jordan,  Hungarian  refugees,  and  Guatemala.  It 
can  be  soberly  estimated  that  international  com- 
munism would  have  gained  spectacular  victories 
and  that  freedom  would  have  suffered  tragic  de- 
feats if  the  President  had  not  had  flexible  funds 
to  use  to  meet  unpredictable  emergencies.  The 
fact  that  the  President  had  such  funds  has  meant 
on  net  balance  a  vast  saving  to  the  cause  of 
freedom. 

Aid  of  this  nature  is  designed  to  meet  immedi- 
ate needs,  not  to  finance  long-term  programs.  It 
is  appropriate  that  it  should  be  authorized  anew 
each  year. 

The  President  has  this  year  asked  for  the  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  of  $300  million 
for  this  type  of  assistance. 

Conclusion 

The  total  program  which  I  have  outlined  re- 
flects the  results  of  the  intensive  study  which  has 
been  given  to  this  subject  during  the  past  year. 
Such  study  has  been  given  by  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  by  special  groups  of  qualified  persons 
who  have  been  asked  by  the  President  and  by  the 
Congress  to  study  this  problem. 

These  studies  indicate  no  substantial  disagree- 
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ment  as  to  the  need  for  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. There  is  also  an  unusual  consensus  as  to 
the  general  order  of  magnitude  which  these  pro- 
grams should  assume.  And  there  is  a  large  meas- 
ure of  agreement  that  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams can  be  better  organized. 

The  executive  branch  shares  these  views;  they 
are  reflected  in  the  proposed  legislation  which  we 
now  lay  before  you. 


Foreign  Relations  and  World  Trade 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower* 

First,  I  should  say  that  I  agree  with  every  word 
you  have  to  say  about  OTC.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  ridiculous  that  we  do  not  promptly  join 
this  organization  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
administrative  group  to  make  certain  of  the  pro- 
tection of  our  own  rights  as  we  try  to  advance  the 
whole  theory  of  better  world  trade  all  around  the 
globe. 

I  am  constantly  impressed,  as  we  deal  with  this 
difficult  subject  of  foreign  relations,  how  often  the 
subject  of  trade  does  intrude  itself  in  a  very 
definite,  a  very  important  way,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  political  relationships  that  can  be 
established  with  our  friends,  and  must  be  main- 
tained. 

I  mean  it  in  this  way :  A  country  is  having  a 
hard  time  making  a  living,  countries  that  are  small 
and  industrial  in  character — Japan,  Britain — I 
mean  small  in  area — both  of  them  would  be  ex- 
amples. They  have  to  perform  services  for  some- 
body else,  which  means  that  their  entire  living, 
really,  comes  out  of  exports.  They  can  export  only 
if  there  is  a  readiness  of  others  to  buy. 

Now,  another  way  they  could  live,  of  course,  if 
richer  countries  are  making  a  lot  of  money,  would 
be  just  to  keep  up  mutual  aid  and  grant  programs. 
We  don't  want  to  do  that.  It's  a  poor  way  to  do  it. 
They  don't  want  to  do  it. 

So  there  must  be  freer  trade  if  they  are  to  make 
a  living.  There  are  other  inhibitions.  We  don't 
want  the  Communists  to  get  a  lot  of  strategic  goods 
in  the  world.  So  these  nations  have,  certainly  so 
far,  been  observing  very  great  restrictions  in  the 


1  Blade  to  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  National 
Trade  Policy  in  the  rose  garden  at  the  White  House  on 
June  14  (While  House  press  release). 
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amount  of  their  goods  that  they  can  manufacture 
to  sell  to  the  part  of  the  world  that  is  behind  the| 
Iron  Curtain. 

Where  and  how  are  they  going  to  make  a  living  r(\ 
Yet  if  they  don't  make  a  living,  the  consequences 
upon  us  are  not  merely  commercial,  not  merely 
what  progress  we  make  in  the  way  of  prosperity 
It's  in  the  political  relationships  we  will  be  abh 
to  retain  with  these  countries,  whether  they  will 
believe  fervently  in  the  processes  of  free  govern- 1 
ment,  in  free  associations  among  friendly  nations  I 
or  whether  they  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  others  I 
in  a  way  that  we  should  never  accept  if  we  carl 
possibly  help  it. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  put  in  an  awful  fb  I 
because  in  this  great  struggle  that  is  being  carried! 
on  between  two  forms  of  government  in  the  work  I 
we  need  these  people  on  our  side  and  we  are  strug  I 
gling  always  for  more. 

So  this  whole  question  of  foreign  trade  affect:  | 
us,  as  I  see  it,  in  two  ways:  our  economy,  ouif 
future,  and  the  prosperity  we  ourselves  are  goin^  i 
to  enjoy,  but  in  our  political  relations  it  is,  to  nn  I 
mind,  even  more  important.  Because,  finally 
those  political  relationships  could  destroy — i: 
they  weren't  healthy — could  destroy  anything  els<  | 
we  might  set  up. 

I  mention  these  things  just  briefly,  but  ver; 
simply,  in  order  that  you  can  see  how  really  deepb 
I  feel  obligated  to  you  for  the  work  you  do,  t< 
carry  an  enlightened  view  of  world  trade  to  omk 
people  so  they  can  see  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  trying  to  put  American  people  out  of  worl 
or  undersell  an  American  manufacturer  and  driv<  I 
him  to  the  wall,  or  anything  else.    We  are  striving 
to  make  a  better  world  for  ourselves,  for  ou: 
children,  that  kind  of  world  in  which  free  meid 
can  live — and  I  think  it  is  just  that  simple  anc 
just  that  important.    As  long  as  we  approach  it  ii  \ 
that  way,  I  think  we  shall  never  give  up.    On  th< 
contrary,  I  think  we  shall  win. 

Again  I  say,  thank  you  very  much — you  and 
Mr.   Coleman  and  Mr.   Randall2 — all  who  an 
working  on  this  thing.   God  bless  you.    I  hope  yoi 
have  even  more  success  everywhere,  in  Congres 
and  abroad  through  the  land,  than  you  yourselve  | 
anticipate. 


'John  S.  Coleman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Unite' 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Clarence  B.  Randalt 
special  consultant  to  President  Eisenhower  on  foreig> 
economic  policy. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  June  11 


Press  release  355  dated  June  11 

Secretary  Dulles:  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
in  our  group  today  11  correspondents  from  Brazil 
to  take  part  in  and  witness  one  of  our  distinctive 
American  institutions,  a  press  conference. 

Now,  if  you  have  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Stassen  came  home  at 
the  end  of  last  week  for  consultations  just,  I  think, 
about  2  weeks  after  he  had  been  here,  and  stayed 
longer  than  we  had  thought  he  would  stay.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  these  talks  are  about ? 

A.  The  problem  of  working  out  these  disarma- 
ment proposals  is  a  very  difficult,  complicated 
problem,  and  it  has  many  delicate  aspects  in  re- 
lation to  our  allies,  many  of  whom  are  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  in  these  matters.  And  while 
in  substance  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
decided  upon  by  the  President  before  Mr.  Stassen 
went  back  the  last  time,  there  are  procedural  com- 
plications which  have  developed  in  relation  to 
NATO  which  made  it  seem  desirable  for  Governor 
Stassen  to  return  and  have  some  further  talks  on 
that  aspect  of  the  matter.  I  am  seeing  him  this 
afternoon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  the  differences  with  our 
allies  substantive  differences,  or  are  they  annoyed 
by  the  way  that  the  negotiations  are  being  con- 
ducted with  the  Russians? 

A.  Well,  I  would  not  want  to  say  or  use  the  ex- 
pression that  they  are  "annoyed."  There  are  some 
very  genuine  problems — almost  inescapable  prob- 
lems— as  to  procedure,  as  to  whom  you  talk  with 
first,  and  who  thinks  his  views  are  having  the 
greatest  weight.  That  is  always  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  working  out  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
where  you  have  allies  who  are  very  properly  con- 
cerned. And  I  would  say  that  the  difficulties  that 
have  arisen  are  nothing  that  were  unusual,  but  I 
do  think  that  they  were  of  a  character  which  re- 
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quired  a  closer  review  of  our  procedures  in  these 
matters,  relationships  to  NATO,  and  the  like. 
You  see,  we  have  complications  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  is  not  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  these  dis- 
cussions are  being  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations ;  yet  Germany  is  very  deeply 
involved.  The  working  out  of  these  procedures  is 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  of  some  delicacy,  which 
I  think  justified  having  a  further  talk  here  with 
Mr.  Stassen. 

Disarmament  Inspection  Zone 

Q.  Do  these  questions,  Mr.  Secretary,  center 
around  the  so-called  European  inspection-zone 
idea?    Is  that  what  the  difference  is  about? 

A.  Well,  you  are  talking  now  about  the  sub- 
stance rather  than  of  the  procedural  aspects  of  the 
matter.  We  do  not  yet  know  definitely  what  the 
views  of  our  allies  are  about  the  so-called  Euro- 
pean zone.  At  the  moment,  the  question  is  the 
procedures  for  dealing  with  that  matter  and  get- 
ting an  authoritative  expression  of  views.  There 
have  been  some  discussions  with  NATO,  and  there 
will  be  continuing  discussions  with  NATO  as  one 
forum  through  which  the  attitude  of  our  conti- 
nental allies  can  be  worked  out,  and  the  question 
of  the  European  zone  is  one  matter.  As  I  say, 
we  do  not  yet  have  any  definitive  expression  of 
views  from  our  continental  allies  as  to  what  they 
think  about  a  European  zone. 

Q.  Well,  will  Mr.  Stassen  be  able  to  present  an 
American  position  at  the  table  in  London  to  the 
Soviets  before  this  matter  is  settled  with  all  our 
allies? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  there  should  be  an  official 
presentation  of  a  United  States  position  until  as- 
pects of  it  which  relate  to  our  allies  have  been 
clarified  with  them.  I  think  I  made  clear  here  on  a 
number  of  occasions  that  the  question  of  whether 


or  not,  in  the  first  phase  of  the  inspection  and 
control  which  goes  with  limitation  of  armament — 
that  whether  in  that  first  phase  there  should  be  a 
European  zone  is  in  our  opinion  primarily  a  matter 
for  the  Europeans  themselves  to  express  a  view 
about.  I  think  that  we  would  feel  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  get  started  adequately  without 
a  European  zone.  The  question  is  whether  they 
want  to  have  a  European  zone  in  the  first  phase 
or  whether  they  do  not ;  and  that  is  primarily  a 
matter  for  them.  I  do  not  think  any  official 
United  States  position  should  include  a  European 
zone  unless  we  know  that  the  continental  allies  in 
particular,  which  would  be  affected,  want  it  in. 
Neither  should  we  present  a  position  which  ex- 
cludes a  European  zone  if  they  want  a  European 
zone  to  be  in.  And  it  is  the  procedures  for  ironing 
out  those  matters  which  are  being  worked  on  at 
the  present  time. 

Q.  Mr.  /Secretary,  isn't  one  of  the  problems 
further  complicating  the  situation  what  might 
be  called  an  unresolved  conflict  within  the  Ameri- 
can administration  as  to  how  to  proceed  basically? 
I  mean  by  that,  a  body  of  thought  within  the 
administration  with  respect  to  wanting  to  go  fur- 
ther with  the  European  zone,  with  respect  to  cessa- 
tion of  tests  of  weapons,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  another  body  of  thought  against  that  sort  of 
thing. 

A.  No.  I  think  that  the  differences  within  the 
United  States  administration  have  been  authori- 
tatively resolved  by  action  which  the  President 
took. 

Q.  Which  action  is  that,  sir? 

A.  The  action  which  he  took  before  Governor 
Stassen  went  back  the  last  time,  which  I  an- 
nounced from  the  White  House  following  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  then  is  it  correct  from  tohat 
you  say  that  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to 
propose  any  European  zone  or  any  proposal  af- 
fecting troops,  cutting  troops  or  armaments  in 
Europe,  unless  there  is  a  unanimous  agreement  of 
all  the  NATO  countries  v)hose  territory  woidd 
be  involved? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  the  word  "unable"  is 
the  correct  word.  ( lei i  ainly  we  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  present  as  an  American  program  a  pro- 
gram   which    involved    continental   Europe   and 


dealt  with  either  inspection  there  or  the  position  j 
ing  of  forces  there  unless  that  was  concurred  in 
by  all  of  the  countries  that  were  involved. 

Aerial  Inspection  of  the  Arctic 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  put  it  another  way  around 
are  we  going  to  make  a  solid  proposal  on  aeria] 
inspection  of  the  Arctic? 

A.  That,  of  course,  also  involves  the  concur  I 
rence  of  Canada  and  possibly  of  Denmark  in  re  j 
lation  to  Greenland,  possibly  of  Norway,  depend 
ing  on  just  where  the  line  is  drawn.    But  subjec 
to  the  concurrence  of  those  countries  we  are  pre 
pared  to  make  a  solid  proposal  covering  the  Arc! 
tic  area. 

Q.  You  anticipate,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  Ca\ 
nadian  elections  yesterday  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  concurrence  which  you  said  a  few  weekl 
ago  that  the  Canadian  Government  had  giveni 

A.  Well,  I  assume  that  the  new  government  i 
assuming  that  a  new  government  is  constituted  > 
would  want  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  mattei 
yes,  and  that  might  involve  some  delay. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  share  personally  th 
view  of  some  people  in  the  administration  tha\< 
an  Arctic  zone  alone  offers  more  protection 
against  surprise  attack  to  the  United  States  thar, 
it  would  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  part  o\ 
any  agreement — balanced  agreement — betwee: 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  neces 
sitate  some  agreement  in  Europe,  where  the  Bus 
sians  presumably  are  most  fearful  of  attack? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  Soviet  view  of  tha 
matter  is.    I  would  say  this:  that  any  inspectio: 
of  any  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  offers  more  pre 
tection  to  the  United  States,  because  we  do  fea 
and  think  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  under  ceiv 
tain  circumstances  the  Soviet  Union  might  all 
tack.    I  don't  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  ha 
any  legitimate  ground  to  fear  any  attack  froi 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  any  of  ou> 
bases.    If  you   try   to   evaluate   these   differer 
areas  in  terms  of  the  likelihood  that  one  or  ar 
other  would  attack,  then  I  think  you  are  usini 
a  very  difficult  equation.     I  think  that  to  find 
substantial  area  where  this  initial  step  can  t 
taken   which   will  test  out  the  procedures   fc* 
aerial  inspection  and  coordinated  ground  inspet 
tion,  that  that  is  the  important  thing.     I  don 
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think  anybody  expects  that  we  would  stop  with 
that.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  some  place 
to  trot  started.  Now,  there  are  always  going  to 
be  some  reasons,  I  suppose,  against  finding  any 
areas.  But  there  seem  to  be  more  legitimate  com- 
plications with  respect  to  a  European  zone,  that 
would  involve  many  more  countries  and  might 
involve  such  political  matters  as  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany.  So,  it  may  be  felt  that  in  the 
interests  of  getting  started  quickly  we  should  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  an  area  which  did  not 
include  continental  Europe.  I  have  no  basis  to 
form  an  opinion  one  way  or  another  as  to 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  insistent  upon  a 
European  zone. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  believe  these 
woblem-s  can  be  xcorked  out  and  Mr.  Stassen  can 
r> resent  a  plan  at  the  London  conference? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  foresee  how  quickly  they  will 
ict.  I  know  that  these  matters  are  very  difficult 
ind  they  involve  very  serious  decisions.  We  our- 
selves have  taken  a  good  many  months  to  debate 
he  pro's  and  con's  within  our  own  Government. 
[  do  not  think  we  can  fairly  expect  our  allies  to 
nake  a  decision  in  just  a  few  days  merely  to  suit 
>ur  convenience  or  the  convenience  of  the  Soviet 
[Jnion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  part  of  the  question  as  to 
when  Mr.  Stassen  can  go  back  to  London:  Do  I 
lorrectly  gather  from  this  answer  that  he  intends 
to  remain  in  Washington  until  the  positions  of 
)he  allies  are  settled? 

A.  Oh,  no,  because  the  question  of  his  staying 
lere  is  unsettled  at  the  present  time.  I  haven't 
leen  Governor  Stassen  yet.  We  are  seeing  each 
)ther  at  4  o'clock.  He  was  yesterday  at  his  son's 
jommencement,  I  believe,  and  this  morning  I  am 
engaged,  as  you  see,  and  we  are  seeing  each  other 
;his  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  Until  we  have  had 
i  talk  then,  I  would  not  want  to  say,  could  not 
;ay,  what  the  plans  might  be  for  his  return. 

Q.  Will  other  people  be  in  on  this  conference, 
'rom  Defense  and  Atomic  Energy,  as  before? 

A.  No.  At  this  stage  it  involves  matters  of 
)ur  diplomatic  relations  with  our  allies,  which 
loes  not  primarily  concern  any  department  ex- 
sept  the  Department  of  State.  Perhaps  Under 
Secretary  Herter  will  be  there,  but  it  will  be  a 
State  Department  conference. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  isn't  it  completely  likely  that 
Mr.  Stassen  will  present  a  proposal  which  in  ef- 
fect omits  the  European  zone  idea  until  it  is  de- 
cided upon  by  our  allies  in  terms  of  whether  or 
not  we  should  even  propose  it? 

A.  Well,  that  prejudges  the  attitude  of  our  al- 
lies, and,  as  I  say,  we  do  not  yet  have  any  solid 
indication  from  our  allies  as  to  whether  they 
want  or  do  not  want  a  European  zone  in  the  first 
phase  and  the  conditions  which  they  might  want 
to  attach  to  having  such  a  zone  in  the  first  phase. 
There  is  this  whole  problem  of  the  political  im- 
plications of  any  disarmament  matter  and  the 
solution  of  political  problems.  The  general  at- 
titude of  the  Europeans,  the  continental  Euro- 
peans, is  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  explore  at 
least  the  possibility  of  a  political  settlement  of  the 
continental  problem,  particularly  the  problem  of 
German  reunification,  before  we  move  in  the  dis- 
armament field  in  relation  to  an  area  which  would 
include  Germany.  But  that  matter  is  being 
studied  by  them  intensively  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  would  not  want  by  anything  to  imply  either 
a  positive  or  a  negative  response  on  their  part  to 
that  question. 

Q.  Well,  that  also  implies  that  you  expect  them 
to  act  fairly  quickly,  because  Mr.  Stassen  is  sup- 
posed to  present  a  proposal  this  week,  isn't  he? 

A.  Well,  let  me  make  perfectly  clear  this :  This 
is  not  a  bilateral  negotiation.  It  is  not  just  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  we  are  not  going  to  throw  into  the  discard 
the  views  of  our  allies  merely  in  the  interest  of 
making  progress  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  attach  first  importance  to  our 
relations  with  our  allies,  and  we  shall  not  sacrifice 
that  relationship  with  our  allies  just  in  order  to 
make  speed  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  understands 
the  situation  and  that  the  kind  of  procedures  that 
we  will  work  out  will  not  involve  any  rupture  in 
any  way  of  the  negotiations  or  of  progress.  I 
think  there  will  be  things  that  can  be  talked  about 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  on  an  informal 
basis,  which  will  not  involve  any  of  these  major 
problems  but  which  will  still  be  matters  which 
have  to  be  talked  about  at  some  stage.  This  prob- 
lem is  infinitely  complicated.  It  has  many  facets, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  facets  about  which  we 
can  talk  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  don't  in- 
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volve  or  prejudice  or  prejudge  in  any  way  this 
particular  matter  of  a  European  zone.  So  I  think 
that  useful  progress  can  probably  be  made  in  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  without  in  any  way  co- 
ercing or  seeming  to  coerce  or  confronting  our 
allies  with  a  fait  accompli. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  speaking  of  allies,  Senator 
Knowland  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  neutralise  Norway  in  exchange  for  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Hungary.  How  do  you  feel  about 
such  a  proposal  ? 

A.  Well,  I  fully  share  Senator  Knowland's  feel- 
ing that  every  proper  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  the  Soviet  troops  out  of  Hungary.  And  I 
believe  that,  if  we  can  find  a  way  to  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  in  that  re- 
spect, we  should  try  to  find  it.  But  I  feel  this 
about  our  mutual  security — collective  security — 
arrangements:  These  arrangements,  according  to 
my  concept,  are  arrangements  such  as  are  made  in 
any  civilized  community  to  gain  security.  These 
are  not  military  aggregations;  they  are  not  al- 
liances, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word — they 
are  an  effort  to  do  within  the  free  world  the  kind 
of  thing  that  should  preferably  have  been  done 
through  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  as  you  recall,  contemplated  a  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  under  its  Security  Coun- 
cil, with  forces,  facilities,  airplanes,  and  so  forth 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  Now  that 
concept  was  never  realized  because  of  the  Soviet 
veto.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  realize  it  with- 
in the  free  world,  and  the  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements which  have  been  created  as  between, 
I  think,  45  nations  represent  an  effort  to  do  that. 
And  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to  suggest 
that  any  free-world  country  which  wants  to  par- 
ticipate in  collective  security  should  withdraw 
from  it.  It  would  be  like  suggesting  that  some 
of  us  here  in  Washington  should  agree  that  our 
own  homes,  houses,  should  no  longer  have  police 
protection.  Well,  that  would  not  be  a  suggestion 
that  would  be  welcomed.  And  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  appropriate  to  suggest  that  a  nation  which 
wants  to  share  in  collective  security  should  give 
that  ii]). 

U.S. -Japanese  Relations 

Q,  Mr.  Secretary,  Prime  Minister  Kishi  from 
■In  I  hi,,,  will  be  here  next  week.    I  wonder  if  you 
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could  tell  us,  sir,  what  problems  you  feel  mighl 
exist  between  the  two  countries  which  his  visit 
will  help  solve,  and  v)hether  you  feel  that  thii 
visit  is  as  important  as  he  says  it  is  vyhen  it  open! 
a  new  era  of  relations  between  the  two  countries 

A.  I  consider  that  this  visit  is  very  importan 
and  comes  at  a  formative  period  in  the  relation] 
between  our  two  countries.    Japan  since  the  waj 
has  been  in  the  process,  you  might  say,  of  findin:] 
herself  again  as  a  potential  great  power,  and 
use  that  term  "great"  not  in  the  term  of  abilitl 
to  impose  your  will  upon  others  but  in  the  abilitl 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  world  affairs  and  i] 
the  creation  of  collective  security.    And  I  feel  tha 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  Japan  that  a  ne^ 
stage  is  approaching  in  the  relations  of  Japan  tj 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  I  hope  and  believe  thai 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  talk  that  over  construe! 
tively  with  Mr.  Kishi  when  he  is  here.   I  do  regar  I 
it  as  a  very  important  meeting  coming  at  an  iirl 
portant  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  getting  into  the  inter-Amerl 
can  field — there  is  going  to  be  an  economic  confet 
ence  in  Buenos  Aires  in  August.  Could  you  ted 
us  who  will  head  the  United  States  delegation 
whether  it  will  be  Mr.  Humphrey  or  Mr.  AndeA 
son,  and  whether  any  new  policy  will  be  enuncX 
ated  there? 

A.  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  will  be  Secretar 
Humphrey.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  Secretan 
Anderson  or  possibly  Mr.  Burgess,  that  I  don* 
know — that's  a  matter  for  them  to  work  out.  An 
I  would  also  not  want  to  discuss  the  policies  b( 
cause,  as  you  know,  those  conferences  are  pr:' 
marily  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasur; 
Departments,  the  Finance  Departments,  of  tb 
different  countries,  not  under  the  auspices  of  tr.l 
State  Department. 

Q.  On  a  related  subject,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Re] 
resentatives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  21  America 
Republics  issued  a  report  last  month,  which  wc 
made  public  on  May  25,  proposing  certain  ste% 
to  strengthen  the  economic  phase  of  the  Organize 
tion  of  American  States.1  I  wonder  if  you  hat 
seen  the  report  and  can  tell  us  how  quickly  tl 
United  States  plans  to  implement  its  part  in  tl 
program? 


1  BuiXETlH  of  June  24, 1057,  p.  1014. 
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.V.  Yes,  I  have  seen  the  report.  I  think  it  is  a 
instructive  report.  There  are  different  parts 
>f  it  which  will  have  to  come  into  force  at  differ- 
int  times,  and  there  is  no  one  date  for  everything 
hut  can  be  done  there.  But  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  United  States  should  not  carry  forward  its 
>art  in  that  at  a  rapid  rate.  There  are  no  matters 
rhich  cannot  be  dealt  with,  I  think,  within  the 
ompass  of  presently  agreed  policies.  I  think 
rhat  is  proposed  is  important.  It  is  constructive, 
iot  when  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  dollars, 
rhich  I  think  is  a  very  fallible  measuring  rod  for 
hese  matters,  but  in  terms  of  getting  new  con- 
epts  under  way.  and  I  think  we  can  respond 
ather  quickly  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
ommittee. 

ast-West  Exchanges 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union  has  proposed 

rather  large-scale  resumption  of  cultural  and 

thtr  forms  of  exchange  between  itself  and  the 

United  States.    Could  you  tell  us  whether  you  fa- 

or  such  a  resumption,  and  along  what  lines? 

A.  Well,  I  favor  the  resumption  but  not  neces- 
irily  along  the  precise  lines  that  the  Soviet  pro- 
ves. You  may  recall  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
oreign  Ministers  which  came  after  the  Summit 
onference,  that  is,  the  meeting  held  in  October 
id  November  1955,  some  18  months  ago,  the 
nited  States  with  the  British  and  the  French  put 
►rward  a  very  comprehensive  package  of  pro- 
3sed  exchanges — a  17-point  proposal.2  That  in- 
uded,  for  example,  a  proposal  for  reciprocal 
-esentations  on  current  affairs  by  radio,  with 
meone  from  the  United  States  who  would  have 
i  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  people  of  the 
>viet  Union.  I  think  we  proposed  that  there 
Lould  be  an  allotted  time  of  a  period  of  half  an 
mr  every  month  and  that  they,  in  turn,  would 
ive  a  half  hour  to  make  a  presentation  to  the 
nited  States  of  their  views  and  policies.  I  was 
sry  glad,  indeed,  to  see  the  strong  endorsement  of 
at  concept  by  Senator  Johnson  the  other  day. 
e  made  almost  exactly  the  same  proposal  or  at 
ist  adopted,  you  might  say,  the  same  proposal 
at  the  United  States  had  made  at  that  time. 
at  his  reinforcement  of  that  at  this  juncture  is 
very  useful  thing  and  is  again  a  demonstration 

:  TUd.,  Xov.  14, 1955,  p.  778. 
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of  the  bipartisan  character  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  are  constantly  pressing  the  Soviets,  for  ex- 
ample, for  these  reciprocal  facilities  to  speak  to  the 
Soviet  people.  So  far,  they  have  been  adamant 
in  their  refusal.  I  remember  Molotov  said  that  he 
would  not  be  willing  to  have  exchanges  of  that 
sort  because  it  would  present  the  Soviet  people 
with  what  he  called  "social  scum." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  Khrushchev's  television 
appearance,  and  since  this  issue  has  come  alive 
again,  has  the  United  States  made  any  specific  pro- 
posal to  the  Soviet  Union  for  reciprocal  radio  or 
television  time,  or  do  you  propose  to  do  so? 

A.  Well,  we  have  been  pressing  them  con- 
sistently since  the  original  formulation  of  that 
proposal  18  months  ago.  I  can't  say  with  positive- 
ness  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  pressed  it  again 
upon  them  within  the  last  day  or  two.  But  I 
know  that  that  is  one  of  the  items  which  is  on  the 
list,  which  is  being  watched  here  for  us  in  the 
State  Department  by  Ambassador  Lacy.  I  talked 
to  him  on  the  phone  last  night,  and  he  said  that  it 
is  constantly  in  his  mind.  I  don't  think  a  concrete 
proposal  has  been  made  within  the  last  day  or  two, 
but  he  has  been  pressing  and  we  have  been  press- 
ing for  that  kind  of  exchange  off  and  on,  with 
consistency,  for  the  last  18  months. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  does  that  mean  that 
as  of  now  the  proposal,  the  specific  proposal  for 
a  one-half-hour  exchange  each  month,  or  in  any 
period  of  time  you  would  specify,  is  an  open  pro- 
posal on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  It  is.  And  that  has  been  made  perfectly 
clear  repeatedly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  has  any  progress  been  made 
in  negotiations  with  Egypt  to  get  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  United  Nations'1  six  principles  for 
operating  the  Suez  Canal? 

A.  There  are  no  new  developments  along  that 
line  other  than  the  bilateral  talks  which  have  been 
conducted  by  some  nations  with  reference  to  eas- 
ing, from  a  fiscal  standpoint,  the  conditions  of 
transit.  That  is  perhaps  one  aspect  of  bringing 
the  Suez  Canal  into  line  with  the  six  principles  in 
that  it  does  away  with  monetary  restrictions  which 
might  be  an  impediment.  The  French  are  in  the 
process,  I  think,  of  concluding  discussions  of  that 
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sort ;  possibly  other  governments  have  been  having 
them.  But,  aside  from  that,  I  think  no  progress 
has  been  made. 

Trade  With  Red  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  another  point,  President 
Eisenhower,  in  discussing  trade  with  Red  China  at 
his  news  conference  last  week,  said  that  he  belongs 
to  the  school  of  thought  that  believes  that  in  the 
long  run  trade  cannot  be  stopped  between  coun- 
tries and  that  you  will  either  have  authorized  trade 
or  clandestine  trade.3  Further,  he  said  he  did  not 
see  as  much  advantage  as  some  people  in  maintain- 
ing tougher  trade  controls  on  shipments  to  lied 
China  than  on  shipments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 
Europe.  Could  you  tell  us  how  you  stand  on  this, 
sir? 

A.  Well,  let  me  first  say  that  you  left  out  the 
last  part  of  his  sentence. 

Q.  That  he  does  not  favor  abolition. 

A.  He  said  he  did  not  favor  the  total  abolition 
of  the  differential. 

Q.  That's  right,  sir. 

A.  And  that  is  an  extremely  important  point 
because  that  is  the  position  we  took  at  the  Paris 
talks  and  with  respect  to  which  we  had  the  support 
of  a  substantial  majority  of  the  nations  that  were 
represented  there.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  stood  alone  in  that 
matter.  Actually,  at  this  conference  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  nations  shared  the  United  States 
position  and  not  the  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  is  the  position  which  the  President 
expressed  at  his  last  press  conference  when  he 
said  he  did  not  favor  a  total  abolition  of  the 
differential. 

The  problem  as  I  see  it  is  this,  that  China  has 
only  a  limited  amount  of  foreign  exchange  with 
which  to  buy  goods  abroad,  and  the  question  is 
how  high,  in  terms  of  strategic  value,  are  the  goods 
you  are  going  to  let  China  buy?  It  is,  I  think, 
highly  doubtful  that  the  total  volume  of  China's 
foreign  trade  will  be  increased  by  a  total  abolition 
of  the  differential.  It  will,  I  think,  mean  that 
instead  of  buying  commodities  of  less  strategic 
value  they  will  concentrate  their  buying  upon 


'  For  u  Department  announcement  on  trade  with  Red 
China,  h<<-  ibid.,  June  17,  1957,  p.  007. 
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goods  of  higher  strategic  value,  because  their  grea 
effort  today  is  to  build  up  their  war  potential  anc 
their  heavy  industry  that  supports  it.  I  feel  tha 
the  views  of  the  United  States,  which  carries  th« 
primary  responsibility  for  peace  in  the  area 
should  have  weight  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  exact  position  to 
day  of  the  United  States  Government  regarding 
the  situation  in  Algiers?  There  have  been  som 
rumors  in  Paris  that  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  would  be  more  active  in  trying  to  promot 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  conflict.  Can  yo'i 
comment  on  that? 

A.  The  United  States  has  no  plan  for  inter 
vening  or  interfering  in  that  matter  in  any  way 
I  received  the  suggestion,  which  I  may  have  re 
ferred  to  here,  some  little  time  ago,  from  thj 
Arab  ambassadors,  that  because  the  United  State 
gives  military  assistance  to  France  we  shouh 
attach  to  it  certain  conditions  in  relation  to  Al 
geria.  And  I  asked  whether  they  really  felt  tha 
assistance  from  the  United  States  of  a  militar 
character  or  military-support  character  shouL 
have  attached  to  it  political  conditions,  and  oj 
reflection  I  think  that  they  would  not  want  tha 
kind  of  a  policy  applied  to  them. 

Khrushchev  Television  Interview 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  other  day  at  his  new 
conference  Mr.  Eisenhower  seemed  to  invite  th\ 
inference  that  he  disapproved  of  a  broadcasting 
system  inviting  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  appear  on  a 
American  program,  the  inference  being  that  somti 
how  it  was  lopsided  or  that  it  embarrassed  th\ 
administration.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  tha\ 
whereas  he  himself  would  probably  not  appear  i\ 
answer,  others  of  the  administration  might.  P I 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  against  that  bacl\ 
ground. 

First,  is  an  appearance  of  this  kind  by  M'.l 
Khrushchev  or  some  other  foreign  figure,  whetht  i 
he  be  Communist  or  not,  considered  by  the  admit  \ 
istration  to  be  detrimental  propaganda  that  yo\ 
would  like  not  to  see;  and,  second,  would  yo\ 
yourself  object  to  appearing  as  one  of  the  Amer 
can  Government  figures  in  the  exchange  wit\ 
Soviet  Russia,  if  that  is  worked  out? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  commenting  upc 
what  the  President  said  in  this  respect,  becaus 
he  speaks  for  himself  and  his  views  on  thj 
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■atters  are  naturally  controlling  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.    And  we  welcome  that. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  appearances,  I  think 
this:  I  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  these  one-shot  operations  so  far  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned.  I  think  what  we  need  to  set 
and  should  get  is  a  regular  opportunity  on  a 
reciprocal  basis  to  speak  to  each  other's  peoples. 
That  was  the  view  that  we  took  at  the  Geneva 
conference.  That  is  the  view  we  have  held  ever 
since.  It  is  the  view  that  was  expressed  very  elo- 
quently by  Senator  Johnson,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday I  think  it  was. 

Now,  if  you  can  get  this  onto  a  regular  basis, 
I  would  think  that  leading  American  figures  could 
be  found  who  would  appear  on  these  programs. 
And  I  would  not  see  any  inherent  objections  to 
my  doing  so.  Actually,  of  course,  this  press  con- 
ference is  being  recorded  on  radio  and  television, 
and  if  the  Soviets  wanted  to  play  this  back  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  I'd  be  delighted.  If  they  would 
rather  have  one  that  was  specially  geared  into  a 
discussion  of  Soviet-American  relations,  I'd  be 
delighted  to  have  that  kind  of  a  press  conference. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  think  that  what  we  should  strive 
for  is  to  have  a  regular  system,  if  we  can  get  it, 
and  not  just  a  kind  of  a  one-shot  operation,  which 
I  think  would  not  have  the  desired  impact  of  really 
bringing  to  the  Soviet  people  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  our  policies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  returning  to  the  China  trade 
question,  do  you  see  any  possibility  of  a  common, 
unified  approach  being  worked  out  by  the  15  na- 
tions making  up  the  China  control  committee;  in 
other  words,  is  there  still  room  for  a  negotiation 
with  Britain  and  is  there  a  likelihood  that  a  com- 
mon approach  might  be  worked  out  short  of  total 
abolition  of  the  China  differential? 

A.  Well,  there  is  one  aspect  to  the  matter  which 
is  still  open  for  negotiation  and  which  is  impor- 
tant, and  that  is  the  size  of  the  quotas  of  items 
which  will  now  be  on  the  China  number  2  list,  I 
think  it  is  called.  You  see,  on  the  COCOM  list, 
which  applies  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  the 
British  would  now  apply  equally  to  the  Chinese, 
we  have  three  categories.  One  is  goods  which  are 
totally  forbidden.  The  second  is  articles  which 
are  allowed  to  go  within  specified  limits.  And  the 
third  is  the  so-called  watch  list,  where  the  ship- 
ments are  reported  but  where  no  limitations  exist 
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unless  and  until  the  volume  of  shipments  seems 
to  call  for  further  action. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  number  2  list,  which  is 
the  quota  list,  the  actual  quotas  for  China  have 
not  yet  been  agreed  upon  and  they  are  still  subject 
to  negotiation.  And  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
measure  of  agreement  in  that  respect  which  would 
be  helpful. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answer  to  the  earlier  ques- 
tion on  trade  with  Red  China  you  pointed  out  that 
a  majority  of  the  countries  in  this  15-nation  group 
did  support  our  view  that  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ential. My  question  was  based  on  President 
Eisenhower's  remark  that  he  did  not  personally 
see  as  much  of  an  advantage  in  maintaining  a 
differential  at  all,  even  though  he  did  not  favor 
complete  abolition  of  it.  My  question  was,  do  you 
share  that  view,  and  if  so  why  did  we  propose  a 
differential  to  begin  with? 

A.  Because,  as  President  Eisenhower  said,  he 
did  not  favor — nor  do  I  favor,  nor  does,  I  think, 
anyone  in  the  American  Government  favor — a 
total  abolishment  of  the  differential.  And  we  pro- 
posed a  reduced  differential  but  not  a  total  abolish- 
ing of  the  differential,  which  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion President  Eisenhower  took. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  fears  or  any 
evidence  that  the  American  people  were  taken  in  or 
bamboozled  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his  appearance 
on  TV? 

A.  Well,  I  think  myself  that  the  American 
people  are  sufficiently  versed  in  the  vocabulary  of 
communism  so  that  they  were  not  fooled  in  any 
way  by  that  statement.  I  didn't  see  the  statement 
myself  or  hear  it,  because  I  was,  fortunately,  on 
my  island,  where  we  don't  go  in  for  things  of  that 
sort.  But,  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  it  is  pretty  much 
in  line  with  what  the  Soviets  have  been  saying  in 
a  great  many  ways  in  the  last  2  or  3  months.  There 
has  been  a  plethora  of  propaganda  notes  sent  out 
by  the  Soviet  leaders.  They  have  been  writing 
notes  that  look  almost  as  if  they  had  hired  a  letter- 
writing  bureau  to  do  the  work  for  them.  And 
they  have  been  pouring  out  notes  in  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  I  got  a  list  the  other  day  of  15  or 
more  long  diatribes  which  had  been  sent  to  one  or 
another  of  the  free-world  governments,  all  pretty 
much  along  the  same  lines.  Those  lines  had  all 
been  printed  or  reported  in  substance  in  our  press, 
and  of  course  we  have  been  hearing  that  kind  of 
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thing  off  and  on  now  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
don't  think  that  the  American  public  is  fooled  by 
what  is  the  essence  of  repetition  of  that  kind  of 
stuff. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  May  lJ^th  news  con- 
ference,4, you  told  us  that  there  were  some  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  to  back  up  your  policy  of 
prohibiting  newsmen  from  going  to  Bed  China. 
And  you  gave  us  a  number  of  citations.  Some  of 
us  have  looked  up  those  citations,  and  we  found 
they  don't  really  support  your  view  at  all  as  far 
as  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  concerned. 
There  was  one  that  seemed  to.  And  it  was  the 
Mickey  Jelke  case  in  the  Neio  York  court.  Can 
you,  clarify  this  for  us?  {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  I  have  a  new  legal  ad- 
viser now.  You  know,  one  of  the  axioms  of  the 
legal  profession  is  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  be 
your  own  lawyer.  Perhaps  that  is  a  self-serving 
axiom  for  the  legal  profession.  At  any  rate,  I  ap- 
ply it  now.  We  have  now  a  new  legal  adviser, 
Mr.  Becker,  who  is  beginning  to  work  here  with 
us,  taking  Mr.  Phleger's  place.  He  is  beginning 
to  get  into  this,  and  if  you  want  to  discuss  the 
impact  or  meaning  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  highest  courts  of  our  States,  I  sug- 
gest you  take  it  up  with  him.  And  if  you  can, 
have  your  own  lawyers  prepare  their  version  of 
it.    It  may  cost  you  some  money,  I  warn  you. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Tax  Convention  With  France 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  364  dated  June  14 

On  June  13,  1957,  the  supplementary  tax  con- 
vention of  June  22,  1956,  between  the  United 
States  and  France  was  brought  into  force  by  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification.  The  ex- 
change took  place  in  Paris. 

The  convention,  signed  in  Washington  on  June 
22, 1956,1  supplements  the  convention  and  protocol 
of  July  25, 1939,2  and  the  convention  of  October  18, 
1946,  relating  to  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation, 


'  Ihid.,  June  3,  1957,  p.  894. 

1  BlIUJHxn  of  July  2,  1956,  p.  9. 
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as  modified  and  supplemented  by  the  protocol  of 
May  17,  1948.3 

The  effective  dates  specified  in  the  new  supple- 
mentary convention  vary  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  substantive  provisions. 

The  convention  modifies  in  certain  respects  the 
conventions  and  protocols  in  force  between  the 
two  countries  in  order  that  the  treaty  provisions 
may  deal  more  effectively  with  current  problems 
involving  double  taxation.  It  adds  a  new  article 
relating  to  reductions  in  tax  rates  on  interest  and 
dividends.  It  amends  the  provisions  relating  to 
short-term  movement  of  business  and  professional 
personnel  from  one  country  to  the  other.  It  adds 
a  new  article  relating  to  stamp  or  similar  taxes 
on  the  transfer  of  securities  and  on  stock-exchange 
transactions.  It  revises  the  provisions  under 
which  France  undertakes  to  eliminate  double  tax- 
ation, including  application  of  the  credit  prin- 
ciple. It  makes  various  changes  in  terminology  to 
reflect  changes  made  in  the  French  income-tax 
structure.  It  revises  the  territorial-extension  pro- 
visions so  as  to  make  more  flexible  the  procedure 
by  which  the  operation  of  the  treaty  provisions 
may  be  extended  to  territories  over  which  either 
Government  exercises  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
international  relations. 

On  July  19, 1956,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  supplementary  con- 
vention. The  United  States  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation was  signed  by  the  President  on  July  31, 
1956. 

After  proclamation  by  the  President,  the  text  of 
the  convention,  in  English  and  French,  will  be 
published  in  the  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series.  Meanwhile,  the  English  text  is  avail- 
able in  Senate  Executive  J,  84th  Congress,  2d 
session,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  President's 
message  of  transmittal  and  the  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 


Queen  Elizabeth  II  To  Visit  U.S. 

President  Eisenhower  announced  on  June  11 
that  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  accepted 
the  President's  invitation  to  visit  the  United 
States.  Her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
will  begin  her  visit  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  on  October 
16  and  will  then  make  a  3-day  formal  visit  in 
Washington. 
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The  American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East 


Statement  by  James  P.  Richards 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President x 


When  one  has  worked  with  a  group  of  men 
closely  over  a  period  of  years,  as  I  have  with  this 
committee,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  return  and 
discuss  matters  often  considered  in  the  past.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  appearing  before  you 
today  to  report  on  my  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

The  background  may  be  covered  briefly.  On 
January  5,  1957,  the  President  submitted  to  the 
Congress  certain  proposals  for  the  Middle  East.2 
He  stated  that  he  intended  to  send  a  mission  to 
the  area  to  explain  the  new  program,  and  he  sub- 
sequently asked  me  to  take  on  the  job.  By  House 
Joint  Eesolution  117,  the  Congress  on  March  9 
endorsed  in  essence  the  President's  proposals.3 
On  March  12  I  departed  on  a  trip  which  took  me 
to  15  countries  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East  and  nearly  30,000  miles.  I  returned  on 
May  8.4 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  try  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  my  mission.  That  should 
be  left  to  others  and  to  time.  However,  there  is 
one  thing  I  can  say  with  conviction — the  Presi- 
dent by  proposing  and  the  Congress  by  adopting 
the  joint  resolution  assumed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  new  responsibility  to  help  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  at  their  request  to 


1  Made  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
June  13  (press  release  359).  For  a  statement  by  Am- 
bassador Richards  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  May  27,  see  Bulletin  of  June  17,  1957, 
p.  969. 

2  Ibid.,  Jan.  21, 1957,  p.  83. 

3  Ibid.,  Mar.  25, 1957,  p.  480. 

'For  a  radio-television  address  by  Ambassador  Rich- 
ards on  his  return,  see  ibid..  May  27,  1957,  p.  841. 
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maintain  their  national  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity. 

This  new  departure,  this  entirely  American 
line  of  action,  evoked  a  heart-warming  trust  from 
the  nations  of  the  area.  To  me  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  a  great  reserve  of  good  will  and  respect 
for  the  United  States.  I  believe  most  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  area  are  convinced  that  we  have  no  am- 
bitions to  dominate  but  rather  a  genuine  desire, 
in  view  of  the  common  interest  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, to  assist  them  to  build  the  strength  and  in- 
dependence which  they  want  and  which  we  both 
need  to  resist  Communist  domination.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  the  evidence:  Of  the  18  nations 
which  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  general  area  of  the 
Middle  East,  15  explicitly  invited  my  mission  to 
visit  them.  Of  these,  13  have  endorsed  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  joint  resolution.  The 
remaining  two,  while  preferring  not  to  give  pub- 
lic approval  at  this  time,  did  not  reject  it. 

What  needs  to  be  done  now  ? 

As  you  know,  the  joint  resolution  has  two  main 
features.  First  is  the  declaration  of  intent  to  use 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
nations  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East 
at  their  request  to  resist  armed  aggression  by  a 
nation  controlled  by  international  communism. 
This  declaration  in  itself  has  a  twofold  effect: 
(1)  It  puts  international  communism  on  notice, 
thereby  constituting  a  strong  deterrent,  and  (2) 
it  gives  the  countries  of  the  area  that  sense  of  se- 
curity and  confidence  needed  to  stimulate  a  re- 
solve to  work  to  help  themselves.  As  long  as 
we  make  sure  that  the  forces  of  international 
communism  do  not  outdistance  us  in  the  military 
field,  I  do  not  believe  any  further  specific  action 
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with  respect  to  this  aspect  of  the  joint  declaration 
is  needed  at  this  time. 

Helping  To  Build  Economic  and  Military  Strength 

The  second  feature  is  the  declaration  of  intent 
to  help  area  countries  at  their  request  to  build  up 
their  economic  and  military  strength  so  that  they, 
themselves,  can  contribute  more  effectively  to  free- 
world  progress  and  security.  A  lot  more  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss this  part  of  the  joint  resolution  with  you  in 
greater  detail. 

Let  us  start  with  the  facts :  The  resolution  ap- 
propriated no  new  money  but  removed  certain 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  from  the  expenditure  of  up 
to  $200  million  of  moneys  already  available.  The 
resolution  made  clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  these  funds  should  be  used  at 
the  request  of  area  states  to  assist  them  in  build- 
ing up  their  economic  and  military  strength  to  re- 
sist international  communism.  The  President  au- 
thorized me  to  commit  on  the  spot  funds  for  this 
purpose.  Any  commitments,  of  course,  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. I  authorized  assistance  in  the  magnitude  of 
$120  million.  A  little  more  than  half  went  for 
economic  aid.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  full  details  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress. 

You  may  ask  how  I  went  about  investing  this 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  How  could  I 
assure  myself  that  I  was  acting  wisely  and  pru- 
dently ?  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  the  way 
in  which  my  mission  functioned.  Before  leaving 
Washington,  officers  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  and  from  ICA  assembled  all 
available  data  bearing  upon  the  problems  I  might 
encounter  in  each  country.  This  included,  for 
example,  budget  figures,  balance-of -payment  sta- 
tistics, anticipated  industrial  and  agricultural 
production,  and  the  strengths  and  equipment  of 
the  armed  forces.  While  Congress  was  consider- 
ing the  joint  resolution,  I  pondered  over  this  in- 
formation and  had  it  digested  into  compact,  read- 
ily usable  form.  Before  landing  in  a  country  I 
was  able  to  run  quickly  over  figures  showing  all 
American  assistance  previously  extended,  sum- 
maries of  the  country's  most  pressing  problems, 
and  projects  carefully  worked  out  in  the  military 
and   economic   fields   for  which   further  United 


States  assistance  might  be  required.  I  had  di- 
rected that  the  projects  drawn  up  should  be  only 
essential  ones  and  ones  contributing  directly  to 
the  purposes  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Upon  arrival  we  met  immediately  with  the 
American  country  team,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Embassy,  U.  S.  Operations  Mission, 
and,  in  countries  where  they  operate,  the  Military 
Advisory  Assistance  Group.  We  pored  over  ad- 
ditional material,  which  had  been  assembled 
prior  to  our  arrival,  and  discussed  tactics.  The 
first  plenary  meeting  with  the  top  foreign  offi- 
cials was  taken  up,  of  course,  in  large  part  by 
general  explanations  of  the  American  Doctrine 
for  the  Middle  East.  However,  we  inevitably 
received  requests  for  both  economic  and  military 
assistance  far  greater  than  we  could  meet.  After- 
ward military  and  economic  representatives  from 
the  foreign  government  met  with  members  of  my 
staff  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  requests. 
Then  my  mission  would  meet  again  with  the 
country  team,  and  I  would  decide  which  requests 
might  be  met  from  available  funds.  A  final 
meeting  with  the  foreign  government  would 
follow. 

I  must  say  that  in  many  cases  there  was  dis- 
appointment that  we  could  not  do  more.  In  all 
cases  there  was  pleasure  that  the  United  States 
was  able  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  on  some 
of  the  most  pressing  problems.  There  was  a  sur- 
prising amount  of  agreement  between  our  people 
in  Washington,  our  country  teams  in  the  field, 
and  the  foreign  governments  on  which  projects 
should  have  first  priority. 

I  have  been  asked  since  my  return:  Why  was 
it  necessary  for  the  joint  resolution  to  include  a 
section  regarding  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance ?  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  psychological 
and  practical  effect  of  this  provision.  It  demon- 
strated that  we  meant  what  we  said  about  doing 
something  to  help.  Without  it,  we  woidd  have 
left  a  trail  of  skeptics.  The  resolution  removed 
restrictions  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  on  commitment  of  funds  after  April 
30  and  the  required  proportion  of  loans  to  grants. 
This  permitted  a  more  productive  investment  of 
the  American  taxpayer's  money  in  the  Middle 
East,  where  the  critical  and  fluid  situation  had 
disrupted  previous  plans. 

My  return  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
unprodigal  son.     People  want  to  know  what  is 
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going  to  happen  to  the  remaining  $80  million. 
Why  did  I  not  spend  $200  million  ?  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  received  quite  a  few  inquiries 
from  foreign  governments  on  this  matter.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  joint  resolution  did  not 
appropriate  any  new  funds.  Expenditures  under 
the  authority  of  the  joint  resolution  meant  there 
was  j  ust  that  much  less  for  other  programs.  When 
I  left,  I  never  intended  to  make  commitments  un- 
der the  joint  resolution  beyond  the  essential  mini- 
mum to  accomplish  the  objectives  sought.  The 
established  economic  and  military  assistance  pro- 
cedures should  be  used  whenever  possible.  It  is 
good  practice  to  hold  on  to  a  certain  amount  of 
your  money  for  unforeseeable  last-minute  con- 
tingencies. J  expect  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  almost  $200  million  will  have  been  used  under 
the  authority  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mutual  Security  Program 

I  have  stated  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  second  feature  of  the  joint  res- 
olution pertaining  to  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance. The  Mutual  Security  Act  which  you 
have  before  you  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
carry  on  this  work.  The  development  loan  fund 
and  the  special  assistance  fund  each  include  part 
of  the  $200  million  President  Eisenhower  stated 
in  January  that  he  would  request  for  fiscal  year 
1958. 

You  know  that  I  have  not  this  year  had  the  oc- 
casion to  listen  to  testimony  regarding  the  sums 
required  for  fiscal  year  1958.  Therefore  I  am  not 
m  a  position  to  comment  regarding  specific  fig- 
ires  except  to  state  my  conviction  that  a  substan- 
;ial  program  is  essential  if  we  are  not  to  drop  the 
lew  responsibility  we  picked  up  in  passing  the 
ioint  resolution. 

With  respect  to  ways  of  carrying  out  the  mutual 
security  program,  this  is  a  matter  to  which  I  de- 
rated careful  study  last  year  as  your  chairman, 
rhe  report  which  I  prepared  under  your  instruc- 
ions  at  that  time  recommended  measures  similar 
o  those  now  suggested  by  President  Eisenhower, 
ii  a  restless,  uncertain  world  the  President  should 
>e  entrusted  with  maximum  flexibility  and  the 
lifficulties  of  advanced  planning  lessened  by  con- 
inuing  authorization  legislation.  I  also  believe 
he  mutual  defense  assistance  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram belongs  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  My 
xperiences  in  starting  the  job  mapped  out  by 
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the  joint  resolution  make  me  surer  than  ever  that 
we  will  have  a  more  effective  and  realistic  pro- 
gram if  the  Congress  adopts  the  changes  now  be- 
fore it. 

The  mutual  security  program  you  are  consider- 
ing will  enable  the  American  people  to  fulfill  the 
responsibilities  they  undertook  in  proclaiming  the 
policy  represented  by  the  joint  resolution.  While 
keeping  faith  with  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
area,  we  will  provide  through  this  program 
greater  security  for  our  own  country. 


Mohammed  V,  Sultan  of  Morocco, 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  Announcement  and  President's  Letter 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  14 

The  President  of  the  United  /States  announced 
on  May  lJf  that  His  Majesty  Mohammed  V,  Sul- 
tan of  Morocco,  has  accepted  the  Presidents  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  United  States.  He  vnll  be 
in  Washington  for  a  3-day  state  visit  beginning 
November  25.  The  President  extended  the  invi- 
tation to  the  Sultan  on  April  29,  1957.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  President's  letter. 

April  29,  1957 
Your  Majesty:  I  received  with  great  pleasure 
your  letter  of  March  8  and  am  most  grateful  for 
the  good  wishes  which  you  have  sent  to  me  and 
to  my  fellow  citizens. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's enthusiastic  report  of  the  hospitable  wel- 
come he  received  in  your  great  country  and  of  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  with  which  you  spoke 
on  matters  affecting  the  common  interests  of  our 
two  countries  and  the  great  issues  which  dominate 
our  times. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Vice  President's  talks  with 
you  and  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
whose  ability  and  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation 
he  also  greatly  admired,  have  given  new  impetus 
to  the  further  strengthening  of  the  close  ties  which 
we  have  both  worked  to  forge.  For  our  part, 
we  have  always  desired  that  our  relationship  be 
based  on  the  only  defensible  basis,  that  of  equality 
between  two  sovereign  and  independent  states.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  instructed  our  Am- 
bassador at  Rabat  to  inform  your  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment  that   the    Government   of   the   United 
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States  is  prepared  to  participate  in  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  our  military  operations  in  Mo- 
rocco. I  am  sure  that  we  can  look  forward  to 
continued  collaboration  in  examining  this  and 
other  questions  of  mutual  interest  to  our  tAVO 
countries. 

The  importance  of  our  relationship  increases 
my  desire  to  talk  with  you  and  to  welcome  you 
here  in  the  United  States,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do 
last  November.  I  should  therefore  deem  it  a  sig- 
nal honor  if  you  could  find  it  possible  to  visit 
Washington  in  November  of  this  year.  I  know 
that  my  fellow  citizens  share  my  desire  to  receive 
you  in  our  midst. 

I  should  appreciate  Your  Majesty's  telling  me 
whether  you  would  find  it  possible  to  accept  this 
invitation,  after  which  the  precise  details  of  your 
visit  could  be  worked  out  by  the  representatives 
of  our  two  governments  so  that  we  can  receive 
you  here  in  a  manner  befitting  the  high  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  you  and  the  people  of  your 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Letter  From  the  Sultan  to  President  Eisenhower 

Translation 

From :  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 

To :        His  Excellency  Mr.  Dwight  Eisenhower, 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

After  conveying  to  you  the  greetings  of  Peace,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  you  are  in  constant  good  health 
and  well-being,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  have  received 
your  gracious  and  friendly  letter  which  Mr.  Nixon,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  handed  to 
us.  We  were  deeply  moved  by  the  noble  sentiments  which 
your  Excellency  expressed  toward  our  person  and  the 
Moroccan  people.  Such  genuine  sentiments  merit  our  deep 
thanks.  We  also  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the 
kind  wishes  which  your  Excellency  conveyed  to  us  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
our  country. 

It  Rives  us  great  pleasure  to  seek  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press once  more  how  much  we  cherish  the  age-old  relations 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Moroccan 
Kingdom.  These  relations  have  for  a  long  time  been 
baaed  on  mutual  understanding  and  friendship.  They 
have  been  further  strengthened  by  the  adherence  of  our 
two  rial  ions  to  noble  principles  and  to  constant  efforts 
toward  the  safeguarding  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  na- 
tion   ;i  ii>l  I  lie  protection  of  human  dignity. 

As  we  express  to  your  Excel leney  our  ardent  desire  for 
the  continuance  of  these  relations  and  for  the  further 
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strengthening  of  these  bonds,  we  wish  to  assure  you  th 
we  shall  always  hold  tenaciously  to  the  view  that  tl 
identity  of  purpose  between  states,  based  on  mutu 
respect  and  fruitful  cooperation  between  peoples,  is  t 
effective  means  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  t 
spreading  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

We  have  sought  the  opportunity  of  the  Vice-Presiden 
visit  to  our  Kingdom  to  discuss  with  him  the  affairs  th 
specifically  concern  our  two  countries.  We  have,  in  a 
dition,  apprised  him  of  our  views  on  the  different  problei 
with  which  the  world  is  at  present  preoccupied. 

Finally,  we  send  your  Excellency  our  warmest  wist 
for  your  continued  good  health  and  safety,  and  for  the  h£ 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stai 
of  America. 

Mohammed  ben  Youssej 

Written  at  Rabat,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of  Sha'bi 
in  the  Hegira  year  1376,  i.  e.  on  the  8th  day  of  the  moi 
of  March,  1957. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note 
on  Middle  East 

Press  release  358  dated  June  12 

The  following  note  was  delivered  by  U 
Charge  d Af) 'aires  Richard  H.  Davis  to  the  Acti 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R 
June  11  in  reply  to  a  Soviet  note  of  April  19  1  cc 
cerning  the  Middle  East.  The  British  and  Fren 
Governments  delivered  replies  on  the  same  dt 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  F< 
eign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  1 
publics  and,  on  instructions  of  its  Governme 
has  the  honor  to  transmit  the  following  commu 
cation  in  reply  to  the  Ministry's  note  of  April 
1957,  concerning  the  Middle  East  area. 

The  United  States  Government  takes  note 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government,  in  express: 
the  desire  to  guarantee  lasting  peace  in  the  N 
and  Middle  East  and  to  strengthen  the  natioi 
independence  of  the  countries  in  this  area, 
longer  insists  on  the  declaration  of  principles  ] 
forward  in  its  note  of  February  11, 1957.2  As 
United  States  pointed  out  in  its  note  of  March 
1957  to  the  Soviet  Government,3  such  a  declarat 
would  operate  to  limit  the  exercise  of  sovereigi 
of  the  states  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  Government  observes  t 


1  Not  printed. 

'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1957,  p.  524. 

"Ibid.,  p.  528. 
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tie  Soviet  Government  now  proposes  a  declara- 
on  to  be  made  by  the  United  States,  Great 
ritain,  France  and  the  Soviet  Union  condemn- 
lg  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
1  the  Middle  East.  Opposition  to  the  use  of  force 
l  the  settlement  of  disputes  anywhere  has  been 
rid  continues  to  be  a  cardinal  element  of  the  for- 
gn  policy  of  the  United  States.  This  principle 
:  also  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  to  which  the  Four  Powers  have  all  adhered. 
a  these  circumstances,  this  Government  considers 
lat  a  declaration  such  as  the  Soviet  Government 
roposes  is  unnecessary. 

Rather  than  a  repetition  of  existing  obligations, 
hat  is  necessary  is  loyal  implementation  of  the 
rinciples  of  the  Charter.  It  was  this  convic- 
on — not,  as  the  Soviet  Government  alleges,  a 
ssire  to  divert  attention  from  serious  solutions 
F  Middle  Eastern  problems — which  prompted  the 
nited  States  Government  to  refer  to  Hungary 
i  its  note  of  March  11. 

The  United  States  Government  notes  the  asser- 
on  of  the  Soviet  Government  that  its  concern 
>out  conditions  in  the  Middle  East  arises  from 
le  close  proximity  of  this  area  to  Soviet  territory. 

may  be  generally  observed  that  it  is  just  those 
mntries  lying  closest  to  the  Soviet  Union  which 
ive  been  most  vigorously  attacked  in  the  recent 
Dviet  campaign  of  threat  and  intimidation  aimed 

the  legitimate  efforts  for  self-defense  under- 
ken  by  the  nations  in  question.  Public  attacks 
x>n  governments  of  these  states,  together  with 
bversive  intervention  in  their  domestic  affairs, 
ve  them  good  cause  to  seek  the  strengthening  of 
eir  security,  as  certain  states  in  the  Middle  East 
e  now  doing  in  concert  with  each  other. 
The  United  States  Government  has  strongly 
pported  the  measures  taken  by  the  United  Na- 
sns  to  reach  peaceful  and  equitable  adjustment 


of  Middle  East  problems.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
sincerely  desires  to  contribute  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  could  do  so  by  working  constructively  within  the 
United  Nations  for  the  solution  of  fundamental 
problems  in  the  area,  among  which  the  Arab- 
Israeli  dispute  is  outstanding. 


United  States  and  Australia 
Conclude  Air  Transport  Talks 

Press  release  367  dated  June  15 

Joint  Statement 

Air  transport  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Australian  delegations  were  concluded  in 
"Washington  today  after  approximately  a  month's 
negotiations.1 

The  delegations  discussed  in  detail  the  operation 
of  the  existing  United  States-Australia  Air 
Transport  Agreement  entered  into  in  1946,  and 
concluded  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  air 
traffic  flow  since  1946  and  also  of  the  changing 
pattern  of  air  traffic  that  a  further  exchange  of 
routes  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  travelling  publics. 

The  United  States  delegation  offered  to  Aus- 
tralia an  extension  to  New  York  and  beyond  to 
Europe  of  its  present  route  from  Sydney  to  San 
Francisco  in  return  for  comprehensive  additional 
rights  to  and  beyond  Australia. 

As  the  grant  of  some  of  these  routes  was  not 
covered  by  instructions  to  the  Australian  delega- 
tion from  its  government  it  was  found  necessary 
for  it  to  obtain  further  instructions  before  an 
agreement  could  be  concluded. 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tions, see  Bulletin  of  June  3,  1957,  p.  909. 
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Capability  and  Foreign  Policy 


by  Raymond  A.  Hare 
Ambassador  to  Egypt 1 


By  way  of  an  introductory  generalization,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  you  that  no  small 
amount  of  the  grief  and  frustration  encountered 
in  both  the  framing  and  understanding  of  foreign 
policy  could  be  avoided  if  foreign  policy  were  ap- 
proached more  as  a  science  and  less  as  a  political 
rough-and-tumble  with  esoteric  overtones.  For, 
as  a  result  of  some  reading  on  foreign  affairs  and 
some  slight  personal  experience  in  that  field,  I 
have  been  increasingly  impressed  by  the  recur- 
rence, in  greatly  changing  circumstances,  of  iden- 
tifiable phenomena  which  lend  themselves  to  anal- 
ysis, classification,  and  the  drawing  of  basic  and 
subsidiary  conclusions.  Whether  these  conclu- 
sions can  yet  be  classed  as  laws  in  the  scientific 
sense  is  perhaps  debatable,  and  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  press  that  particular  point  to  conclusion 
with  you  today.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
however,  but  that  such  deductions  do  prove  that 
the  study  of  foreign  policy  can  be  pursued  beyond 
mere  action  and  reaction  and  also  beyond  the 
evoking  of  historical  precedents,  immensely  val- 
uable as  that  may  be. 

Now,  if  we  can  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  that  such  a  scientific  or  neoscientific  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  foreign  policy  is  permis- 
sible, and  if  we  can  assume  that,  in  preparing  a 
manual  on  the  subject,  we  are  including  a  chapter 
bearing  the  title  of  this  talk,  "Capability  and 
Foreign  Policy,"  let  us  see  how  a  rough  first  draft 
of  such  a  chapter  might  look. 

Limitations  on  Capability 

.Just  recently  I  was  talking  in  Cairo  with  an 
Arab  diplomat  who  had  formerly  been  stationed 


'  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  on  June  9  (press  release  347  dated 
June  7). 
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in  Washington.  In  the  course  of  our  discussion 
he  observed  that  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
misunderstanding  of  the  United  States  by  other 
peoples  is  that  they  usually  take  it  for  granted 
that  our  capacity  for  action  is  without  limit  and  ' 
that,  such  being  the  case,  failure  by  us  to  accede 
to  the  desires  of  others  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  i 
either  lack  of  interest  or  unfriendly  intent.  He 
said  that,  from  his  service  in  Washington,  he  un- 
derstood that  we  did  not  have  the  capability  com- 
monly attributed  to  us,  but  others  are  deluded  by 
assumptions  of  unlimited  American  power  and 
judge  us  accordingly.  He  might  have  added  that 
this  same  failure  to  understand  our  limitations 
is  not  uncharacteristic  of  our  own  Ajnerican  pub- 
lic, which  consequently  tends  to  see  adverse  in- 
ternational developments  largely  in  terms  of  pol- 
icy failure ;  it  is  also  sometimes  shared  by  policy- 
makers themselves  when,  in  disregard  of  basic 
limiting  factors,  they  seek  solutions  by  the  tortured 
twisting  of  a  phrase  or  the  concocting  of  some 
superficially  appealing  formula. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  total  potential  as 
a  nation  is  almost  astronomical  when  we  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  our  total  material  strength,  in- 
tellectual resources,  and  moral  forces.  If  all  this 
were  in  the  form  of  an  immense  reservoir  on  which 
we  could  draw  to  meet  our  international  problems, 
our  difficulties  would  be  greatly  reduced  indeed. 
But  this  is  not  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  our  national  potential 
is  unavoidably  earmarked  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  is  true  even  in  time  of  war,  even  in  total  war ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  all  the  more  true  in  time  of 
peace,  even  in  this  peace  that  we  call  the  cold  war. 

Assuming,  however,  that  we  have  a  certain  x 
quantity  of  potential  on  which  to  draw,  we  still 
find  use  of  it  circumscribed  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  we  may  have  adequate  available  strength 
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and  satisfactory  implementing  policies  and  still 
be  immobilized  to  varying  degrees  by  mental  un- 
preparedness ;  e.  g.  the  precipitate  dismantling  of 
our  military  establishment  after  World  War  II. 
Then,  too,  there  are  problems  where  geographical, 
ethnical,  occupational,  organizational,  or  other 
interests  may  predominate  over  what  might  seem 
to  be  the  broad  national  interest.  There  also  may 
be,  and  often  are,  jurisdictional  conflicts  between 
our  executive  agencies,  e.  g.  surplus  commodities 
disposal  abroad ;  or  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative,  e.  g.  foreign  aid.  There  also  are  often, 
very  often,  conflicts  of  interests  in  respect  of  other 
countries  which  affect  our  liberty  of  action. 

In  fact,  this  last  phenomenon  is  so  important 
and  also  so  recurrent  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
we  fully  appreciate  its  significance  and  also  if  we 
understand  that  this  problem  is  of  a  type  which 
increases  in  at  least  arithmetical — sometimes  it 
seems  geometrical — ratio  to  the  degree  of  our 
emergence  as  a  great  power  with  all  of  the  complex 
responsibilities  inherent  in  such  a  position.  To 
smaller  countries  may  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  concentrating  on  their  own  particular  national 
issues  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  other  considera- 
tions, but  not  to  us.  Examples  of  the  resulting 
problem  for  us  are  many,  but  several  familiar  ones 
might  be  cited,  such  as  the  effect  of  Arab-Israeli 
differences  on  our  attempts  to  carry  out  a  policy 
of  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Al- 
gerian situation  in  North  Africa,  the  Kashmir 
difficulty  in  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

So  again  and  again  we  find  that,  as  problems 
arise,  it  might  not  be  too  difficult  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  policy  provided  we  had  sufficiently 
unrestricted  and  uninhibited  use  of  our  potential 
resources.  But  we  don't,  and  that  is  the  real  head- 
ache in  foreign  policy  formulation — a  headache 
which  is  not  eased  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
limitations  are  of  a  delicacy  which  makes  full 
public  explanation  difficult. 

Our  Basic  National  Interests 

I  would  ask  your  indulgence  in  developing  our 
chapter  a  little  further  in  order  to  examine  the 
process  of  applying  our  capability,  as  distinct 
from  assessing  it.  To  begin  with,  we  would  have 
to  assume  that  we  had  determined  (presumably 
in  a  previous  chapter  of  our  manual)  the  nature 
of  our  basic  national  interests.  This  is  a  matter 
of  analysis,  not  capability,  and,  if  the  conclusions 
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are  wrong,  we  have  only  the  inadequacy  of  our 
judgment  to  blame.  Reduced  to  basic  simplicity 
it  would  be  something  like  this:  We  Americans 
have  had  a  historical  break.  Under  the  impulse 
of  a  political  awakening  in  Europe  and  coinciden- 
tal with  the  industrial  revolution,  stout  souls  from 
many  lands  made  their  way  here  and  found  a  rich 
continent  inviting  development.  They  rose  to  the 
challenge,  and  present-day  America  is  the  result. 
In  surveying  this  heritage  we  find  it  good  and  suf- 
ficient; we  do  not  covet  the  lands  or  goods  of  other 
men;  we  merely  wish  to  maintain  what  we  have 
and,  if  improvement  is  required,  to  do  so  in  our 
own  way. 

This  is  our  interest.  As  regards  our  basic  policy 
or — to  borrow  a  more  precise  military  term — our 
grand  strategy,  that,  too,  is  very  simple  and  de- 
pends on  two  major  factors.  The  first  is  that,  as 
long  as  war  and  predatory  communism  haunt  our 
planet,  we  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 
our  military  defense  in  association  with  our  allies 
and  friends.  The  second  is  that,  as  long  as  the 
world  is  afflicted  by  political,  social,  and  economic 
deficiencies,  we  should  be  prepared  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  in  much  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
good  reasons  that  we  give  attention  to  our  own 
community  and  national  maladjustments.  In 
other  words,  what  we  especially  seek  is  security 
for  ourselves  and  the  well-being  of  others.  We 
seek  these  in  our  own  self-interest  but  also  in  the 
reassuring  knowledge  that  what  we  seek  is  recipro- 
cally good. 

International  Forces  at  Play 

Having  then  agreed  on  our  basic  interests  and 
grand  lines  of  policy,  the  next  step  is  to  survey  the 
various  international  forces  at  play  in  order  to 
determine  their  angle  of  incidence  with  reference 
to  our  own  desired  lines  of  action. 

Please  note  the  phrase  "angle  of  incidence," 
which  I  used  advisedly  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  foreign  policy  almost  invariably  takes 
the  form  of  a  compromise  which  in  physics  might 
be  likened  to  a  resultant  of  forces.  For,  as  we 
analyze  varying  forces  affecting  our  interests,  we 
will  find  that  they  are  of  three  types:  those  di- 
rected along  the  same  lines  as  our  own  interests, 
those  directed  in  a  diametrically  opposed  sense, 
and  those  having  differing  degrees  of  variance 
from  what  we  would  desire. 

As  regards  the  first  type,  the  problem  is  pri- 
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marily  one  of  correct  analysis  and  then  of  making 
sure  that  such  favorable  trends  are  properly  facili- 
tated. This  is  the  easiest  type  of  foreign  policy 
determination,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  automatic 
process  for  the  reason  that  favorable  trends  may 
sometimes  be  manifested  in  unexpected  forms 
requiring  careful  discrimination  for  correct  identi- 
fication; and,  even  then,  great  sensitiveness  and 
imagination  may  be  required  to  assure  that  a 
potential  benefit  is  not  inadvertently  lost.  Thus, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Turkish  Revolution  it 
required  no  small  degree  of  perspicacity  to  iden- 
tify the  movement  as  having  elements  congenial 
to  American  policy.  However,  that  conclusion 
was  wisely  and  fortunately  reached,  and  we  have 
ever  since  had  in  Turkey  a  stalwart  friend.  In  the 
case  of  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  the  community 
of  our  interests  is  so  obvious  that  both  of  us  have 
to  exert  a  degree  of  care  not  to  take  each  other  too 
much  for  granted. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  type  of  international 
current  which,  on  examination,  is  found  to  be  di- 
rectly against  us.  Here  we  have  three  options: 
let  it  go,  meet  it  head-on,  or  attempt  to  deflect  its 
course. 

Here  is  where  capability  clearly  comes  in, 
since  I  believe  you  will  find  few  cases  where,  even 
with  the  most  carefully  thought-out  policies  and 
with  the  maximum  exertion  of  our  capabilities,  we 
can  meet  an  opposing  force  head-on  and  stop  it. 
If  we  could  do  so,  it  really  would  not  be  much  of 
a  problem.  Actually,  what  usually  happens  is 
that  we  have  to  direct  our  efforts  to  deflecting 
such  opposing  currents  in  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize their  adverse  impact  as  much  as  possible; 
but  the  result  will  still  usually  be  somewhat,  per- 
haps very  much,  short  of  what  we  would  like. 
However,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we 
have  failed.  Rather  it  means  that,  despite  the 
best-laid  policy  plans,  our  capability  was  such  that 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  was  the  best 
that  we  could  do. 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  a  type  of  political  current 
where  the  elements  of  analysis  and  capability  are 
both  very  important.  This  is  the  current  which 
is  neither  directly  for  or  against  us.  This  is  a 
most  important  category  because  most  of  our 
problems  really  fall  in  this  area.  Unfortunately, 
we  often  seem  to  overlook  this  fact  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  accountant  with  his  ledger,  to  attempt 
to  put  all  problems  in  either  the  debit  or  credit 
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column,  overlooking,  in  so  doing,  the  necessity  for 
a  third  type  of  entry  which  cannot  appropriately 
be  written  in  either  black  or  red  ink. 

Barring  a  few  obvious  cases — I  leave  it  to  you 
to  fill  in  the  blanks — can  you  say  that  any  govern- 
ment is  100  percent  for  us  or  100  percent  against 
us?  Of  course  not,  and  surely  no  people  is.  Yet 
that  is  the  implication  when  we  so  often  pose  the 
question  "Whose  side  are  they  on?"  and  expect  a 
one-word  reply.  Just  because  nationalism  may 
sometimes  be  manifested  in  intemperate  forms, 
are  we  to  view  all  nationalism  as  a  negative  force, 
or  vice  versa,  are  we  to  assume  that,  because  we 
gained  our  independence  by  revolution,  all  revolu- 
tions are  good  ?  Of  course  not.  And  yet  we  do 
have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  oversimplify 
such  phenomena.  To  do  so  may  be  convenient 
and  timesaving,  but  neither  as  a  government  nor 
as  a  people  can  we  afford  to  do  so.  I  know  you 
would  not  tolerate  such  unprofessional  thinking 
by  the  mechanic  who  repairs  your  car  or  the  doctor 
who  heals  your  body;  by  the  same  token  you 
should  not  tolerate  it  in  either  those  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  foreign  policy  formulation 
or  in  yourselves  because,  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  basically  the  American  people  whose 
understanding  support  makes  effective  foreign 
policy  possible. 

As  regards  the  handling  of  this  type  of  com- 
plex problem,  the  technique  is  essentially  the  same 
as  in  that  of  directly  opposed  currents  in  the  sense 
that  we  should  do  the  best  we  can,  by  wise  plan- 
ning and  effective  use  of  our  capability,  to  maxi- 
mize the  advantageous  and  minimize  the  disad- 
vantageous. Sometimes,  by  so  doing,  we  may  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  a  solution  in  essential 
identity  with  our  desires.  That  is  a  diplomat's 
dream.  But  usually  you  will  find  that,  even  by 
exercising  one's  best  efforts — and  we  should  not, 
of  course,  be  satisfied  with  anything  less — the  re- 
sult is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  If  so,  we 
need  not  be  unduly  despondent.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  to  do  our  best  in  the  knowledge  that  our 
capability  has  its  limits.  Defeat  and  victory  are 
both  relative  terms,  and  we  should  realize  that 
the  counterpart  to  exaggeration  of  failure  is  the 
no  less  objectionable  inclination  to  overestimate 
our  successes.  Both  are  errors  of  oversimplifica- 
tion. Complex  questions  usually  have  complex 
answers,  and  we  must  be  sufficiently  sophisticated 
to  understand  that  this  is  so  and  why. 
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What  I  have  been  attempting  to  say  is  that  there 
are  certain  rules  governing  foreign  policy  some- 
what lite  those  governing  other  sciences,  espe- 
cially the  social  sciences;  that  among  these  rules 
is  that  of  capability ;  that,  because  of  the  limita- 
tions of  capability,  there  are  corresponding  limi- 
tations on  foreign  policy  formulation;  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  failure  to  analyze  foreign  policy 
problems  beyond  the  usual  margin  allowed  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  human;  but  that  foreign  policy 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  some  newfangled  wonder 
drug  capable  in  itself  of  producing  international 
miracles  but  is  subject  to  practical  procedures  by 
which  problems  can  be  realistically  and  systemati- 
cally anatyzed  and  logical  conclusions  reached; 
that,  despite  our  great  strength,  the  potential 
available  for  application  to  any  specific  problem 
is  limited  in  many  ways;  that,  just  as  the  prob- 
lems themselves  are  complex,  so  must  the  solu- 
tions usually  be  mixtures  of  things  which  we  de- 


sire and  things  we  would  prefer  to  have  otherwise ; 
that  with  our  increased  responsibilities  come 
greatly  increased  limitations  on  our  actions  to 
which  governments  of  smaller  countries  are  not 
subjected;  that  these  limitations  of  capability  are 
not  something  to  be  accepted  with  resigned  fatal- 
ism but  rather  are  factors  to  be  studied  objectively 
with  a  view  to  making  the  most  of  our  planning 
skills  and  our  capability  in  working  toward  our 
objectives. 

So,  the  next  time  that  things  may  seem  to  go 
wrong  and  that  you  are  inclined  by  conditioned 
reflex  to  ask  "What's  wrong  with  our  policy  any- 
way?" I  would  suggest  that  you  take  a  second 
look  and  see  to  what  extent  your  dissatisfaction 
may  in  fact  be  due  to  limited  capability.  This  is 
not  to  excuse  inept  planning  but  rather  to  suggest 
that  both  the  planner  and  the  public  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  approaching  our  problems  with 
a  more  dispassionate  and  analytical  mind. 


Education— Communist  Style,  American  Style 


by  Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  German  Affairs 


I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  comments  on 
education  as  it  is  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
what  this  may  mean  to  them  and  to  us.  It  is  use- 
ful to  consider  what  we  could  learn  from  their  im- 
pressive efforts  in  this  field.  It  is  also  useful  to 
consider  what  they  are  discovering  as  to  the  effect 
of  education  on  the  mind.  Although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  the  full  story  on  this  situation,  we 
have  enough  information  to  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  recent  developments. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  Hungary,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Communist 
China,  and  the  U.S.S.K.  In  these  various  satel- 
lite areas  the  situation  varies  somewhat  but  the 
general  conclusions  are  similar.     There  is  evi- 
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dence  of  a  well-planned,  serious  program  to  pro- 
duce the  world's  largest  body  of  technicians  and 
scientists.  In  all  these  countries,  however,  one 
finds  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  the 
Soviets  are  facing  are  manifest  in  this  phase  of 
their  development.  I  was  reminded  the  other 
day  of  Wendell  Willkie's  comment  to  Stalin  in 
their  conversation  about  15  years  ago.  When 
Stalin  boasted  to  Willkie  with  regard  to  the  spec- 
tacular rise  in  literacy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Willkie 
replied,  "I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  working  your- 
self out  of  a  job." 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  clear  in  the 
light  of  recent  events  that  the  Soviets  can  take 
little  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  students  of 
today  are  inevitably  the  leaders  of  the  future. 
Where  among  the  satellite  countries,  or  even  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  itself,  can  they  rest  easy  with  respect  to 
the  attitude  of  the  students  and  the  many  signs  of 
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their  unwillingness  to  accept  the  oppressive,  stul- 
tified atmosphere  and  the  boredom  with  the  worn- 
out  Marxist  doctrine  with  which  they  have  usually 
surrounded  their  educational  efforts  ? 

Education  in  the  Satellite  Countries 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  persistent,  the 
most  desperate,  and  the  most  terrifying  rebellion 
against  Soviet  rule  was  led  by  the  students  of  Hun- 
gary in  recent  months.  It  is  equally  well  known 
that  the  students  of  Poland,  and  particularly  of 
Crakow  and  Warsaw  Universities,  have  supplied 
much  of  the  spirit  and  the  resistance  which  has 
persuaded  the  Russian  Communists  to  withdraw 
the  most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  police  state  and  to  permit  the 
Polish  leaders  to  take  over  the  f  unctions  of  govern- 
ment with  a  substantial  reduction  of  interference 
from  the  dictatorship  in  the  Kremlin.  I  know 
from  a  number  of  sources  that  the  students  in 
these  universities  have  expressed  their  desire  for 
a  closer  association  with  the  United  States  and 
have  indirectly  and  in  cautious  ways  indicated 
their  wish  not  to  be  cut  off  from  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  life  beyond  the  Communist  border. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  I  am  told,  the  general  im- 
pression is  apathy,  although  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  student  satire  of  existing  conditions. 
The  Soviets  had  hoped  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  edu- 
cate a  body  of  convinced  Communists.  They  have 
used  threadbare  theories  from  100  years  ago  to 
fence  around  the  minds  of  the  students  and  pre- 
vent doubt  of  independence.  Now  they  must 
wonder  if  this  is  possible. 

In  East  Germany  conditions  have  paralleled 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union,  except  that  there  has 
been  more  variety  of  activity  among  the  students 
objecting  to  conditions.  Education  there  has  to 
use  existing  German  institutions.  In  many  cases 
the  students  resisting  alien  methods  have  com- 
plained about  the  courses.  In  particular  they  ob- 
ject to  being  forced  to  study  the  Russian  language. 
They  have  also  objected  to  time  spent  on  Soviet- 
style  "social  sciences."  In  other  cases,  they  have 
criticized  certain  professors.  In  a  few  instances, 
of  which  there  have  been  several  in  recent  times, 
the  professors  themselves  have  shown  some  signs 
of  freedom  of  views  and  have  been  accused  of 
"deluding  the  minds"  of  the  students  and  have 
been  dismissed. 

In  one  such  case  Professor  Harich  of  Humboldt 


University  was  given  a  10-year  prison  seatenci 

after  his  students  expressed  some  sympathy  foij 
the  Hungarian  students,  and  he  was  accused  ol 
"diversionism."  In  a  mock  trial  Ihe  accusal  ion:- 
were  examined  in  speedy  fashion,  and  without  am 
opportunity  for  defensehe  was  thrown  into  prison 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  demonstration  bj 
the  students  in  East  Berlin  against  conditions  anc 
treatment,  and  the  students  were  expelled  frorr 
the  Veterinary  College,  while  the  professor  dis- 
appeared as  a  refugee  to  the  West. 

Most  recently,  in  the  middle  of  May,  a  Profes- 
sor Zehm  of  the  University  of  Jena  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Communist  Party  and  apparentl} 
thrown  out  of  his  academic  position  for  having 
departed  in  his  views  from  the  Marxist  philoso- 
phy. At  the  same  time  he  was  accused  of  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  another  professor  from 
Leipzig  who  is  also  stated  to  have  "confused  con- 
ceptions of  the  proper  ideology."  It  was  stated 
that  these  professors  were  "anti-imperialists  and 
socialists"  but  their  ideas  were  politically  nega- 
tive and  that  they  were  having  a  "dangerous' 
effect  on  the  students.  The  argument  usually 
centers  on  the  possibility  of  "several  ways  to 
socialism." 

At  the  time  when  these  events  have  been  taking 
place  in  East  Germany,  there  has  been  a  notable 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  young  people  among 
the  refugees  fleeing  into  Berlin.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  students 
to  take  the  Communist  oath  and  to  insist  on  a 
party  discipline  leads  to  silent  resistance,  open 
revolt,  or  the  determination  to  escape. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  majority  of  the 
students  in  East  Germany  have  accepted  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  Communist  philosophy  and 
methods.  While  some  have  received  substantial 
inducements  to  remain  in  the  area  and  are  given 
a  preferred  position  when  they  have  been  grad- 
uated from  the  university,  there  are  a  number  ofj 
instances  where  groups  of  students  have  received 
elaborate  scientific  training  and  then  have  all  de- 
fected to  the  West,  taking  with  them  the  skills 
which  they  have  won  as  a  result  of  their  Soviet- 
financed  education. 

In  Communist  China,  also,  there  has  been  an 
impressive  effort  to  expand  the  number  of  tal- 
ented technicians  and  scientists.  The  results  oi 
this  effort  have  been  a  striking  expansion  of  the 
enrollment  in  the  higher  educational  institutions, 
accompanied  almost  inevitably  in  this  stage  by  a 
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significant  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  education. 
The  material  basis  for  the  schools  and  universities 
has  been  inadequate  to  support  the  enlarged  en- 
rollment, and  the  regime  has  had  to  effect  cut- 
backs in  its  program.  The  period  of  improved 
training  in  the  lower  schools  has  been  too  short 
for  effective  preparation,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  has  been  inadequate. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  conditions  continue  more 
or  less  as  at  present,  education  will  develop  mo- 
mentum and,  although  there  may  not  be  the  an- 
ticipated large-scale  increase,  the  effect  on  the 
country  will  be  considerable.  Moreover,  the  in- 
tensive emphasis  on  education  parallels  a  recog- 
nized development  of  a  national  sense  of  increas- 
ing strength,  in  spite  of  serious  economic 
problems. 

In  Communist  China,  as  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, the  question  will  arise  as  to  the  effect  of 
education,  however  controlled,  on  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  students.  Observers  of  the  changing 
scene  are  bound  to  look  for  those  stirrings  of  free- 
dom  which  have  so  often  followed  educational 
progress,  even  when  hemmed  in  by  restrictions  of 
a  doctrinaire  or  dictatorial  nature.  While  the 
recent  signs  of  unrest  among  the  students,  as  well 
as  among  other  elements  of  the  population,  are 
occasioned  in  considerable  measure  by  cutbacks  in 
the  economic  facilities,  they  may  be  "straws  in  the 
wind"  which  have  a  greater  significance  than  the 
material  causes  which  seem  to  have  been  their 
origin. 

Education  in  the  Soviet  Union 

In  the  Soviet  Union  there  have  been  incidents  in 
several  of  the  universities.  Students  at  Moscow 
University,  which  is  the  outstanding  institution 
from  the  point  of  view  of  prestige  and  facilities, 
assumed  the  right  to  a  limited  degree  of  freedom 
of  open  discussion  and  expression  of  ideas  before 
the  recent  uprisings  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 
Because  of  the  impact  of  these  events  on  the 
Kremlin  leaders  and  because  they  knew  that  heated 
discussions  had  led  the  students  in  certain  cases  to 
"heretical  conclusions,"  they  had  to  reverse  their 
position  and  renew  the  restrictions  on  those  who 
wished  a  "socialist  revolution  against  the  pseudo- 
socialist  state,"  which  the  Kremlin  considered  a 
challenge  to  their  despotism. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  of  criticism  had 
gained  considerable  currency  in  the  university. 


Oddly  enough  it  was  most  noticed  in  the  scientific 
circles,  where  there  were  indications  that  the  basic 
political  philosophy  of  the  Party  was  being  ques- 
tioned. These  questionings  were  accompanied  by 
expressions  of  objection  to  the  living  conditions 
and  the  general  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
students  and  dormitories  and  mess  halls.  In  one 
case  there  was  actually  a  weeklong  boycott. 

As  the  nature  of  these  developments  was  real- 
ized at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  number  of  students 
were  apparently  expelled  and  others  were  sub- 
jected to  discipline  of  various  sorts.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  isolate  those  students  who  had  begun 
to  think  in  questioning  terms  from  the  larger  body 
of  the  students,  who  had  not  yet  expressed  them- 
selves in  any  "deviationist"  manner. 

Does  the  Soviet  educational  system  produce  re- 
sults which  lead  us  to  recast  our  own  system  ?  No 
one  can  answer  this  question  dogmatically  at  this 
time.  Clearly  it  has  some  features  which  we  will 
have  to  examine  carefully.  The  Kussians  have 
seen  fit  to  lift  from  the  students,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  personal  economic  problems.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  another  look  at  the  economic  obliga- 
tions and  anxieties  that  compete  with  studies  for 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  young  people  in  our 
own  colleges. 

To  offset  or  balance  the  large  payments  to 
talented  youth,  the  selected  students  have  to  work 
as  if  they  were  in  a  defense  plant  or  in  the  most 
arduous  phase  of  their  professional  life.  Is  this 
pressure  desirable  for  us,  or  have  we  reached  a 
stage  in  our  own  sense  of  responsibility  which  will 
produce  both  competent  and  well-rounded  in- 
dividuals? We  must  remember  that  in  a  democ- 
racy our  concern  is  with  leadership  as  well  as  with 
technicians. 

In  any  case,  we  must  look  at  the  system  not  so 
much  from  the  statistical  point  of  view— how 
many  scientists  are  being  turned  out^-but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  techniques  and  overall  results. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  Howard  Simons  wrote 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  25,  the 
Russians  have  instituted  "a  crash  program  for 
turning  out  scientists"  as  they  might  automobiles. 
Moreover,  these  students  are  well  selected  from  all 
groups,  although  workers  are  favored.  The  stu- 
dents are  well  prepared  and  keenly  interested  in 
their  work.  We  cannot,  in  our  planning,  forget 
these  facts,  which  in  various  ways  may  prove  to 
be  the  most  important  new  developments  in  our 
day. 
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If  we  assume  the  mind  is  breaking  free,  it  would 
be  unduly  optimistic  to  take  for  granted,  even  in 
respect  to  the  East  Zone  of  Germany,  that  this 
new  generation  of  students  is  either  pro-American, 
pro-Western,  or  completely  anti-Communist.  It 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  known  facts,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  there  is  a  growing  self-reliance 
among  the  young  people,  that  there  is  a  change  in 
their  point  of  view  from  that  which  was  influenced 
by  the  early  appearance  of  the  revolutionary  so- 
cialism, and  that  the  future  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  Kremlin  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  very 
instruments  by  which  they  attempted  to  increase 
their  capabilities;  that  is,  the  development  of  the 
human  mind. 

Half  a  Loaf 

If  the  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  could  express  their 
educational  philosophy  in  some  relationship  to  the 
continuing  stream  of  educational  studies,  they 
might  well  say  that  they  had  decided  in  the  case 
of  higher  education  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none.  The  half  a  loaf  which  they  are  offering  to 
their  young  people  is  not  to  be  discounted.  It 
includes  some  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
imposing  systems  of  knowledge  and  of  trans- 
ferring information  to  those  who  will  be  the  en- 
gineers, scientists,  and  leaders  of  the  future  that 
have  been  developed  anywhere. 

All  of  those  who  have  studied  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational system  have  stated  that  the  students  are 
subjected  to  a  pressure  which  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  borne  by  our  students.  In  say- 
ing this,  I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  amount 
of  drive  both  in  the  students  and  in  the  teaching 
faculties  in  the  free- world  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  amount  to  which  Soviet  students  are  subject  to 
an  intensive  training  in  their  early  years  is  almost 
mi precedented  in  our  educational  experience.  The 
thorough  study  of  mathematics  in  the  high  schools, 
the  variety  of  practical  and  theoretical  studies  in 
the  natural  sciences  in  the  universities  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  elsewhere.  There  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  this  exacting  educational  program  is 
more  effective  than  that  in  the  West.  There  are 
frequent  statements  that  the  Russians  are  turning 
out  more  scientists  and  better  trained  scientists 
than  Western  universities  can  produce.  One  must 
consider  this  possibility  seriously  even  though  it 
is  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  prove  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  such  statements. 


Whether  or  not  the  Soviets  think  that  they  can 
control  the  education  on  which  they  have  em-! 
barked,  they  must  energetically  go  forward  with 
the  program  or  fail  in  their  race  against  the  non- 
Communist  world.    They  have  recognized  that1 
they  must  use  the  most  efficient  methods  to  bring 
to  their  youth  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  to* 
make  available  the  experience  of  other  times  and ' 
other  places  to  those  who  are  building  their  ma- 
terialistic  system.     They  must  refine  and  perfect 
the  methods  of  their  workmen  so  that  their  in- 
ventors and  engineers  can  use  the  most  delicate 
and  modern  instruments  and  procedures  of  ex- 
perimentation, testing,  and  production.     At  the  i 
same  time,  they  endeavor  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
teaching  the  students  to  think.     They  must  havej 
come  to  recognize  that  the  mental  gymnastics  of  J 
the  young,  although  frequently  dangerous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Communist  system  of  dis- 
cipline, are  still  necessary  as  stimulus  if  the  coun- 
try is  to  avoid  stagnation.    They  still  assume  that 
they  can  cut  the  loaf  in  half  and  give  their  young 
people  techniques  without  spirituality. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  their  main  efforts  in 
the  intellectual  world  is  to  enthrone  the  ghosts  ofl 
the  past  and  to  prevent  their  overthrow  by  sup 
pression  of  doubts  and  new  ideas.  The  ghosts  of 
the  Communist  world  are  many.  The  most  fa- 
miliar to  us  is  the  Marxist  theory  of  capitalism. 
Another  is  their  concept  of  imperialism,  which 
embraces  all  forms  of  power  not  under  Soviet 
control.  A  third  is  the  importance  of  class  war- 
fare and  their  whole  concept  of  class  in  the  modern 
system. 

As  they  face  these  ideas  and  attempt  to  protect 
them  from  the  fresh  winds  of  free  thought,  they 
have  developed  a  new  device.  They  are  now  in 
sisting  that  all  students  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
time  as  heavy  laborers  in  the  factories,  mines,  or 
workshops  of  the  Communist  world.  They  have 
decided,  apparently,  in  East  Germany  and  else 
where— including  the  Soviet  Union — that,  if  the 
students  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
day  laborer,  they  will  retain  the  identity  of  theii 
allegiance  to  the  solidarity  of  all  classes  with  th< 
socialist  state  and  prevent  the  development  of 
separate  caste  of  intellectuals  within  the  Sovie 
regime.  They  have  concluded  that  heavy  wor 
leads  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
regarding  the  struggle  between  the  classes,  tha 
anyone  who  has  engaged  in  physical  labor  wi 
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automatically  be  closer  to  the  Marxist  concept  of 
capitalism.  They  believe  that  sharing  in  the  more 
arduous,  product  ive  work  will  lead  to  a  feelin g  that 
the  capitalists  have  added  to  the  Imrdens  of  labor 
and  Western  economic  imperialists  have  created 
the  obstacles  to  Soviet  advancement  which  must 
be  overcome  with  their  labor  and  their  sacrifices. 
However,  a  result  of  this  involuntary  association 
in  many  cases  after  their  period  of  training-  will 
probably  be  a  feeling  of  relief  and  a  desire  to 
achieve  special  status. 

While  greater  emphasis  in  student  participation 
in  labor  is  one  phase  of  their  attempt  to  protect 
the  rigidity  of  their  educational  system,  they  have 
more  direct  means  which  they  invoke,  including 
highly  restricted  curricula  with  virtually  no  free 
choice.  Except  for  Marxist  studies,  they  exclude 
historical  and  humanistic  studies  from  the  system 
of  courses  which  are  available.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  try  to  prevent  the  travel  of  the  students 
and  to  cut  them  off  from  contact  with  persons  in 
other  lands  and  with  other  ideas. 

Our  Education — The  Whole  Loaf 

Western  education  may  suffer  from  some  reluc- 
tance to  impose  discipline  which  does  not  limit 
the  training  and  indoctrination  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tems. On  the  other  hand,  it  attempts  to  give  the 
variety,  the  richness,  and  a  knowledge  of  com- 
parative values  which  is  our  heritage  from  many 
nations  and  from  many  centuries  of  schooling. 
It  has  a  deeper  quality  of  self-discipline.  Each 
student  is  assumed  to  be  in  a  lifelong  search  for 
the  truth.  I  think  we  can  conclude,  in  spite  of 
our  concern  for  our  weakness  and  the  Soviet  drive 
in  the  field  of  education,  that  the  risks  to  leader- 
ship of  the  United  States  are  small. 

In  contrast  to  this  prospect,  the  strange  situa- 
tion which  prevails  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
cause  serious  concern  among  the  Communists. 
For  one  thing,  we  are  aware  to  a  surprising  extent 
of  our  limitations  and  our  weaknesses.  While 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  overlook  either  our 
present  needs  or  our  past  mistakes,  it  gives  us  new 
goals  and  new  impetus  to  improve  and  to  enrich 
what  we  have  to  give  to  our  young  people. 

As  an  important  part  of  our  current  educational 
philosophy,  the  training  of  young  people  in  the 
home  and  the  schools  must  take  on  added  respon- 
sibility in  the  light  of  the  achievements  of  the 
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Communist  educational  system.  Even  though  we 
take  some  comfort  from  the  narrow  limits  which 
they  have  chosen  to  impose  within  this  education, 
we  must  recognize  that  their  progress  is 
impressive. 

Our  aim  is  not  only  to  improve  our  techniques 
and  our  methods  with  respect  to  the  mastery  of  a 
large  body  of  factual  information  but  also  to  ex- 
ploit to  the  full  those  broad  contacts  and  those 
extensions  of  our  thinking  which  Western  educa- 
tion presents.  Our  schools  and  colleges  are  dedi- 
cated to  laying  the  ghosts  of  the  past  and  freeing 
our  thoughts  from  outworn  doctrines.  It  is  the 
essence  of  our  approach  to  seize  upon  those  half- 
shaped  thoughts  and  developing  concepts  which 
emerge  not  only  in  those  more  familiar  industrial 
centers  but  further  afield  among  less  known 
peoples  on  the  margins  of  industrialized  civiliza- 
tion.    These  can  greatly  enrich  our  education. 

Basically  our  strength  lies  in  the  reverence  for 
the  entire  body  of  knowledge  and  respect  for  the 
views  of  the  other  person.  Moreover,  we  have 
recognized  that  the  first  step  in  any  advancement 
of  knowledge  is  the  formulation  of  a  question. 
All  of  those  who  see  the  importance  of  a  doubt 
in  the  search  for  solutions  of  our  major  problems 
are  contributing  by  that  understanding  to  the 
progress  of  the  intellectual  man.  We  now  know 
from  recent  experience  that  questions  are  more 
dangerous  to  the  Communist  system  than  atomic 
bombs. 

As  you  leave  the  educational  institution  which 
has  helped  form  your  recent  concepts,  which  has 
taught  you  to  ask  questions,  and  which. has  given 
you  new  intellectual  instruments  and  tools,  you 
must  preserve  the  searching  mind  which  is  not 
only  the  source  of  discovery  but  the  destruction  of 
tyranny.  It  is  also  the  way  in  which  you,  your- 
self, and  your  nation  can  go  forward. 

Your  awareness  of  the  multitude  of  unsolved 
problems  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  horizons  of 
thought  can  lead  to  a  humility  which  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  work  with  your  fellow  man 
in  understanding  and  harmony.  This  true  hu- 
mility is  not  to  be  based  on  doubt  as  to  your 
personal  validity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  source  of 
anxiety.  It  is,  rather,  a  proper  view  of  the  real 
world,  the  perspective  that  widens  before  you  as 
you  go  forward  through  life  and  observe  the  mani- 
fold wonders  of  nature  and  of  man. 
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J  U.S.  To  Reconsider  Size 
of  Legation  Staff  in  Budapest 

Press  release  356  dated  June  11 

The  following  note  was  delivered  by  the  U.S. 
Legation  at  Budapest  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  on 
June  10. 

The  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  for  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Kepublic 
and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Ministry's  note 
of  May  25,  1957 x  concerning  the  staffing  of  this 
Legation.  The  Legation  is  instructed  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  inform  the  Ministry 
for  Foreign  Affairs  as  follows : 

The  American  and  Hungarian  peoples,  sharing 
as  they  do  a  deep  devotion  to  liberty  and  national 
independence,  have  traditionally  enjoyed  friendly 
relations.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  to  maintain  and  strengthen  this  friend- 
ship. Unfortunately  the  present  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, whose  suppression  of  the  just  aspirations 
of  the  Hungarian  people  has  been  so  sharply  cen- 
sured by  world  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  United 
Nations,  appears  determined  to  oppose  this  ob- 
jective. This  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment is  clearly  reflected  in  its  insistence  that 
diplomatic  and  administrative  personnel  of  the 
American  Legation  in  Budapest  be  reduced  by 
more  than  one-third  and  that  the  number  of  local 
employees  be  reduced  "in  proportion."  The 
United  States,  it  should  be  noted,  has  never  in  the 
past  imposed  any  restriction  on  the  number  of 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Hungarian  Legation  in 
Washington. 

The  United  States  Government  alone  is  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  personnel  which  it  needs 
in  its  missions  abroad.  It  therefore  cannot  accept 
the  concept  put  forward  in  the  Foreign  Ministry's 
note  that  the  Hungarian  Government  enjoys  the 
prerogative  of  determining  the  size  or  composition 
of  the  American  Diplomatic  Mission  in  Budapest. 

In  staffing  the  American  Legation  in  Budapest, 
us  with  its  other  diplomatic  missions  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  Government  is  guided 
by  its  estimate  of  the  constructive  purposes  which 
thai  mission  cum  serve.  If  the  policies  and  charac- 
ter of  the  present  Hungarian  Government  are  such 


1  Not  printed. 


as  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
increasingly  difficult,  this  fact  necessarily  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  staff  which  the  United  States 
can  usefully  maintain  in  Budapest.  The  United 
States  Government  is  taking  appropriate  steps  on 
the  basis  of  these  considerations  to  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  Legation  staff  as  it  deems 
warranted. 


Notice  Regarding  Claims 
to  Certain  Assets  in  Japan 

Press  release  363  dated  June  14 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  trie 
following  notice  of  the  Tripartite  Commission 
charged  with  the  disposition  of  certain  German 
assets  in  Japan,  which  is  printed  as  of  possible 
interest  to  American  claimants. 

The  Tripartite  Commission,  representing  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  of  America  who  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  20  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan  are  charged  with  the  disposition  of  the  for- 
mer German  assets  in  Japan  which  have  been 
vested  in  the  Commission,  hereby  gives  notice  that 
it  will  receive,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  claims  in  re- 
spect of  such  vested  assets  from  persons,  other 
than  those  specified  below,  who  can  prove  that  they 
have  a  beneficial  interest  in  such  property. 

Excluded  persons  are : 

(a)  German  nationals  who  resided  in  Germany 
during  the  period  1939-1948  except  persons  sub- 
ject to  persecutions 

(b)  German  nationals  who  resided  in  Japan 
during  the  war  and  who  were  repatriated  to  Ger- 
many by  order  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers 

(c)  German  nationals  who  resided  in  countries 
other  than  Germany  or  Japan  during  the  war  and 
who  either  were  subjected  to  restrictions  of  per- 
sonal liberty  as  enemy  nationals  or  whose  property 
in  the  country  in  which  they  resided  has  been 
vested  by  the  government  of  the  country 

(d)  Juridical  persons  organized  under  German 
law  or  registered  as  German  in  any  German  Em- 
bassy or  Consulate 

(e)  Japanese  juridical  persons  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  (a)  to  (d) 

2.  Claims  by  persons  who  have  already  sub- 
mitted claims  in  respect  of  vested  assets  to  the 
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Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  or  to 
the  Tripartite  Commission  will  not  be  enter- 
tained unless  now  and  cogent  evidence  is  pro- 
duced. 

3.  Claims  must  be  submitted  in  English  by  reg- 
istered post  or  delivered  personally  to  the 

Secretary-General,  Tripartite  Commission, 
Nikkatsu  International  Building,  Tokyo,  Japan 

within  120  days  of  the  date  of  this  notice,  and 


must  be  accompanied  by  full  documentary  proof. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  120  days  ac- 
count will  be  taken  of  the  date  of  postmark  of 
despatch,  provided  such  despatch  is  made  by  air 
mail  from  countries  other  than  Japan. 

4.  All  claims  will  be  examined  and  determined 
by  the  Tripartite  Commission  whose  decision  will 
be  final. 

Dated  April  8, 1957. 


Encouraging  Economic  Growth  in  Less  Developed  Countries 
of  the  Free  World 


by  Douglas  Dillon 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs ' 


I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  a  few  of  the 
general  impressions  which  have  struck  me  with 
particular  force  during  the  years  I  have  been 
working  for  the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  first  place,  during  my  years  in  France2 
I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the  great  and 
growing  importance  of  economic  and  business  fac- 
tors in  foreign  relations.  Many  of  us  have  been 
habituated  to  thinking  of  foreign  policy  and 
diplomacy  as  something  apart  from  the  current 
flow  of  mundane  matters.  I  found  that,  although 
this  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  it  certainly 
is  no  longer  the  case  in  the  postwar  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  business  and  economic 
influences  are  always  determining  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy,  because  that  is  not  the  case.  Politi- 
cal and  military  factors  also  have  a  vital  bearing 
on  our  foreign  policy  and  on  that  of  other  nations. 
And  emotional  forces,  such  as  the  strong  anti- 
colonial  feeling  of  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  are  often  far  stronger  than' 
pure  economic  factors. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
Jersey  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  June  4  (press  release  334 
dated  May  31). 

'Mr.  Dillon  was  Ambassador  to  France  from  February 
1953  to  March  1957. 


Nevertheless,  I  found  that  business  relationships 
were  inextricably  intertwined  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  foreign  policy.  Since  the  war  this  has 
been  increasingly  recognized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Foreign  Service.}  A  working  knowl- 
edge of  economics  is  now  required  for  all  young 
men  desiring  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  their  service  they  are  re- 
quired to  complete  at  least  one  tour  of  duty  de- 
voted primarily  to  economic  matters.  This  is  all 
to  the  good,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  pro- 
fessional diplomat  who  is  not  conscious  of  the 
facts  of  business  life  has  become  a  rare  and  rapidly 
disappearing  phenomenon. 

^  There  is  one  economic  problem  which  has  now 
become  of  particular  importance  to  us  all.  This 
is  the  situation  in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
the  free  world.  There  are  approximately  a  bil- 
lion people  in  these  countries,  most  of  whom  are 
living  under  conditions  of  dire  poverty  and 
misery.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this  state  of 
affairs,  as  it  has  been  prevalent  throughout  his- 
tory. The  difference  today  is  that  modern  means 
of  communication — radio  and  other  methods  of 
disseminating  news — have  brought  to  these  peoples 
the  realization  that  there  are  other  people  who 
live  in  far  greater  comfort  than  they.    This  has 
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created  among  them  an  overpowering  drive  to 
better  their  status.  They  are  demanding  of  their 
governments  that  prompt  and  effective  action  be 
taken  rapidly  to  improve  their  living  conditions  J 

Economic  Growth  Essential 

Fortunately  these  peoples  are  governed  by  free 
governments.  But  these  governments,  many  of 
them  newly  established,  are  operating  under  tre- 
mendous pressures.  They  can  only  survive  as  free 
governments  if  they  can  respond  in  some  way  to 
the  demands  of  their  peoples  for  economic  growth. 

Two  things  in  particular  are  needed  to  achieve 
this  growth — increased  technological  knowledge 
and  a  supply  of  capital.  It  is  in  these  two  fields 
that  the  U.S.  must  act  if  we  wish  to  help  these 
countries  to  remain  free. 

The  alternative  is  that  they  will  fall  under  the 
control  of  extremist  leaders.  Totalitarian  govern- 
ments will  then  seek  to  extract  from  these  peoples 
by  force  the  labor  and  money  necessary  to  build 
their  economies.  This  is  the  course  being  advo- 
cated by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  say  that 
only  by  adopting  the  Communist  formula  can 
these  less  developed  countries  assure  the  rapid 
growth  of  their  economies.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  siren  song  contains  considerable  temptation. 
To  back  up  their  ideological  offensive,  the  Soviets 
are  also  beginning  to  offer  trained  technicians  and 
credits  on  a  relatively  large  scale,  something  like 
$700  million  in  the  last  2  years. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  us  Americans  that 
these  underdeveloped  countries  remain  free. 
Their  loss  to  the  Communists  would  immensely 
strengthen  the  Soviet  bloc  and  render  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  the  prosperity  and 
cohesion  of  the  remaining  free  world.  Such  a 
success  might  well  embolden  the  Communists  to 
undertake  new  adventures  which  would  threaten 
our  liberties  and  our  peace. 

This  explains  why  it  is  in  our  own  national 
self-interest  for  us  to  do  all  we  reasonably  can  to 
help  these  countries  develop  the  economic  growth 
which  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  remain  free. 

It  is  to  meet  this  need  for  technological  knowl- 
edge and  to  help  the  less  developed  countries 
obtain  the  necessary  core  of  skilled  workers  that 
the  U.S.  has  been  embarked  on  our  technical 
assistance  or  Point  Four  program  for  the  past  8 
years.  This  program  is  designed  to  share  with 
these  peoples  the  skills  and  techniques  which  have 


been  developed  in  the  Western  World.  It  is  pri- 
marily a  teaching  and  demonstration  program. 
As  such  it  has  paid  great  dividends  in  good  will 
and  in  increased  capacity  for  economic  develop- 
ment. The  cost  of  this  program  to  the  U.S.  is  now 
approximately  $150  million  a  year — less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  our  Federal  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  know-how,  capital 
must  also  be  supplied  to  enable  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  start  their  advance.  Of  course,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  necessary  capital  must  come 
from  these  countries  themselves  in  the  form  of 
local  labor  and  local  resources.  However,  if  they 
are  to  avoid  the  Soviet  Communist  method  by 
which  the  standard  of  living  of  the  population  is 
deliberately  driven  down  in  order  to  divert  re- 
sources to  development,  these  countries  in  the 
beginning  must  look  to  foreign  sources  for  some 
of  their  capital. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

It  is  to  help  supply  this  need  more  effectively 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  development  loan  fund.  The  purpose  of 
this  fund  will  be  to  assist  the  newly  emerging  and 
needy  countries  to  advance  to  the  point  where  they 
can  obtain  their  capital  needs  through  normal 
financial  channels  and  through  savings  out  of  their 
own  increasing  production.  The  need  for  develop- 
ment assistance  will  thus  not  prove  unending. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  we  can  take  the 
situation  in  Latin  America  during  the  past  decade. 
There  economic  progress  has  been  moving  at  a 
faster  rate  than  in  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
Though  a  goodly  portion  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  this  development  has  come  from  abroad,  large- 
ly from  the  United  States,  it  has  been  in  the  form 
of  direct  private  investment  and  ordinary  conven- 
tional dollar  loans.  ;This  is  possible  because  the 
Latin  American  countries  have  in  general  reached 
the  stage  in  their  development  where  reliance  on 
such  sources  of  capital  is  feasible.  This  is  not  yet 
true  for  many  of  the  countries  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
or  for  a  few  of  the  less  fortunate  areas  in  Latin 
America, 

The  proposed  development  loan  fund  will  be 
empowered  to  make  loans  that  may  either  be  repaid 
in  local  currencies  or  in  dollars  over  long  periods 
of  time  and  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  far  better  to  extend  develop- 
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merit  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  than  as  grants. 
This  is  true  even  in  cases  where  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  the  loans  on  unusually  generous 
terms.  Loans  increase  the  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  recipient  country  and  help  to  insure  that  the 
funds  are  used  for  really  necessary  projects. 

The  fund  should  operate  with  the  flexibility  and 
continuity  which  any  bank  requires  to  do  its  work 
effectively.  We  have  asked  Congress  to  provide 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  to  authorize  the  fund  to  borrow 
$750  million  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in  each  of  the 
two  following  fiscal  yearsv .1  Thus,  assured  of  con- 
tinuity, the  fund  will  be  able  to  work  closely  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  with  the  World 
Bank,  both  of  whom  have  assured  and  continuing 
sources  of  capital.  This  will  also  make  it  possible 
for  the  fund  to  work  with  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  same  careful  and  thorough  manner 
that  has  characterized  the  operations  of  the  World 
Bank  and  thus  to  insure  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  assistance. 

Private  Investment 

It  is  also  our  view  that,  wherever  possible,  de- 
velopment should  be  carried  on  under  private 
auspices.  We  know  that  private  development  is 
apt  to  be  more  effective  than  that  which  is  carried 
out  through  governmental  channels.  Therefore, 
provision  has  been  made  to  empower  the  new  de- 
velopment loan  fund  to  join  with  private  enter- 
prise in  carrying  out  development  projects.  SWe 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  accomplish  two  import- 
ant objectives — stimulate  American  business  to 
enter  the  foreign  field  in  areas  where  the  capital 
risk  might  have  seemed  too  great  to  be  carried 
alone,  and  also  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  the 
new  and  developing  countries,  thus  providing  the 
soundest  possible  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  programs  effectively, 
it  is  essential  for  the  Government  to  have  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community.  One  of  the  unique  qualities  of 
the  United  States  Government  during  recent  years 
has  been  its  ability  to  call  on  the  business  com- 
munity for  help.  Businessmen  have  gone  to  Wash- 
ington in  large  numbers  to  serve  tours  of  duty  in 
the  Government,  usually  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
to  themselves.  This  situation  is  unparalleled  in 
the  world  today.    It  is  one  of  the  major  guaranties 


for  the  continuation  of  our  free  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Many  a  time  while  I  was  in  Paris  did  French- 
men, Britishers,  and  other  Europeans  comment  on 
what  to  them  was  this  peculiarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can system.  In  every  case  their  comments  were 
couched  in  tones  of  envy  and  wonder  as  to  how 
the  American  Government  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain such  support  from  the  business  community. 


President  Requests  Investigation 
of  Imports  of  Dairy  Products 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  21 

The  President  has  requested  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  make  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  imports  of  certain  articles  con- 
taining butterfat  on  the  domestic  price-support 
program  for  milk  and  butterfat  and  on  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  milk  and  butterfat.  The  investigation  will 
involve  imports  of  articles  containing  butterfat, 
the  butterfat  content  of  which  is  commercially  ex- 
tractable,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  used  for 
any  edible  purpose  for  which  products  containing 
butterfat  are  used,  except  articles  restricted  under 
quotas  established  under  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  cheeses  not 
restricted  by  section  22  quotas,  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk,  and  products  imported  packaged 
for  distribution  in  the  retail  trade  and  ready  for 
use  by  the  purchaser  at  retail  for  an  edible  pur- 
pose or  in  the  preparation  of  an  edible  article. 

The  President  requested  the  Commission  to 
complete  its  findings  as  promptly  as  practicable 
and  indicated  that  he  intends  to  keep  develop- 
ments under  close  scrutiny  to  determine  the  neces- 
sity for  emergency  interim  action. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  in  response 
to  a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Commission's  investigation  will  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

President's  Letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman 
of  Tariff  Commission 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  articles  containing  butterfat 
are  being  and  are  practically  certain  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  under  such  condi- 
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tions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
to  render  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with 
the  price  support  program  for  milk  and  butterf at 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pursuant  to  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  domestic  milk  and  butterfat.  The  imports 
in  question  involve  articles  containing  butterfat, 
the  butterfat  content  of  which  is  commercially 
extractable,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  used 
for  any  edible  purpose  for  which  products  con- 
taining butterfat  are  used,  except  articles  re- 
stricted under  quotas  established  under  Section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
cheeses  not  restricted  by  Section  22  quotas,  evapo- 
rated and  condensed  milk,  and  products  imported 
packaged  for  distribution  in  the  retail  trade  and 
ready  for  use  by  the  purchaser  at  retail  for  an 
edible  purpose  or  in  the  preparation  of  an  edible 
article.  A  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  is 
enclosed. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  requested  to  make  an 
immediate  investigation  under  Section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  to  de- 
termine the  need  for  restricting  imports  of  these 
articles. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  created  by 
these  imports,  the  Commission's  findings  should 
be  completed  as  promptly  as  practicable.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  my  intention  to  watch  the  situation 
closely. 

Sincerely, 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower 

U.  S.  Applications  To  Build 
Libby  Dam 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  by  Len  Jor- 
dan, chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national ( U.S. -Canada)  Joint  Commission,  made 
at  the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  Commission  at 
Washington  on  April  2,  1957.1  The  statement 
presents  a  chronology  of  the  U.S.  Governments 
two  applications  for  approval  by  the-  Commission 
of  plans  for  constriction  of  a  dam  and  reservoir 
on  the  Kootenai  River  near  Libby,  Mont. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Libby  project  applicant,  I 
would  like  to  recapitulate  for  the  record  and  for 


the  benefit  of  those  present  the  background  of  the 
Libby  Dam  Application  which  is  presently  before 
this  Commission. 

The  first  Libby  Application  was  filed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  12  January 
1951,2  pursuant  to  article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  11 
January  1909. 3  An  order  of  approval  was  sought 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  dam  at 
mile  212.8  (known  as  the  Project  Document  site) 
on  the  Kootenai  River  near  the  town  of  Libby, 
Montana.  Public  hearings  were  held  in  due  course, 
and  the  project  was  endorsed  by  the  States  of  Ore- 
gon and  Montana.  The  Province  of  British  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Government  of  Canada  were  not 
opposed  to  the  dam,  provided  certain  conditions 
specified  in  their  Statements  in  Response  were  im- 
posed by  the  Commission. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  1948  the  field  investi- 
gations and  studies  of  the  International  Columbia 
River  Engineering  Board,  which  had  then  been 
under  way  more  than  4  years,  had  advanced  to 
a  stage  which  enabled  that  very  competent  Board 
to  conclude  and  state  publicly  at  a  hearing  held  by 
this  Commission  in  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  on  28 
July  1948,  that  a  high  dam  at  the  Libby  site  as 
currently  proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
a  desirable  initial  step  toward  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  development  of  the  Kootenai  River  above 
Libby,  Montana.  The  Board  did  not  at  that  hear- 
ing, however,  state  its  conclusion  as  to  what  the 
normal  forebay  elevation  of  the  Libby  reservoir 
should  be  but  assured  the  Commission  that  it 
would  submit  data  and  recommendations  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  such  a  determination. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Commission's  28  July  1948  hearing,  construc- 
tion of  the  Libby  project  had  not  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  project 
was  so  authorized,  however,  on  17  May  1950.4 

Following  the  Bonners  Ferry  hearing,  the  In- 
ternational Columbia  River  Engineering  Board 
continued  its  studies  of  the  Kootenai  River  and 
on  1  November  1950  submitted  an  interim  report 
to  the  Commission,  the  specific  purpose  of  which 


1  For  an  announcement  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Apr. 
5,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1957,  p.  695. 
*Ibid.,  Feb.  5, 1951,  p.  230. 
8  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  (36  Stat.  2448) . 
4  66  Stat.  590. 
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was,  the  Board  said,  to  present  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment that  would  be  not  only  advantageous  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  but  that  also  would 
be  consistent  with  plans  for  development  of  other 
portions  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  The  Board 
stated  further  that  its  interim  report  was  being 
submitted  to  the  Commission  (on  1  November 
1950)  "in  order  that  the  Libby  project  might  not 
be  delayed,  and  that  the  design  may  conform  to 
the  best  over-all  plan  of  development.  .  .  ." 

The  Board's  conclusions  were  set  forth  at  the 
end  of  its  interim  report  (page  78).  I  particu- 
larly invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board 
found  the  Libby-Bull  Biver  combination  to  be 
the  most  desirable  combination  for  development 
for  the  stretch  of  river  under  consideration,  and 
stated  that :  "The  normal  forebay  elevation  of  the 
Libby  pool  should  be  at  elevation  2,459  feet  above 
mean  sea  level.  .  .  ." 

The  original  proposal  was  supported  strongly 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  also  by  the  International  Co- 
lumbia River  Engineering  Board.  Objections  to 
it  were  raised,  however,  by  railroad,  mining,  and 
lumber  interests  in  Montana,  and  the  Application 
was  withdrawn  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  8  April  1953." 

With  a  view  to  overcoming  the  domestic  diffi- 
culties, further  investigations  were  conducted  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  more  acceptable  site  for  the 
dam. 

On  27  January  1954,  the  chairman  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Section  announced  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment was  exploring  the  economic  feasibility  of 
diverting  the  Kootenay6  River  to  the  Columbia 
at  Canal  Flats  in  British  Columbia  and  stated 
that,  even  if  the  United  States  should  file  another 
Libby  Application,  it  would  be  about  4  months 
before  the  Canadian  Section  could  give  it 
consideration. 

Second  Application  Filed 

Approximately  4  months  thereafter,  on  22  May 
1954/  the  Government  of  the  United  States  filed 
a  second  Libby  Application  with  the  Interna- 


'  Bulletin  of  Apr.  27, 1953,  p.  611. 

'  Spelled  Kootenai  in  the  United  States,  Kootenay  in 
Canada. 
T  Ibid.,  Jane  7, 1954,  p.  878. 


tional  Joint  Commission,  an  alternate  damsite 
having  been  selected  at  mile  217.0  on  the  Kootenai 
River,  above  the  mouth  of  Fisher  River. 

In  support  of  the  Application,  the  following 
exhibits  were  filed : 

(a)  Summary  of  Data  on  Libby  Project — Pool 
Elevation  2,459  feet. 

(b)  Libby  Project  Reservoir  Map. 

(c)  Libby  Project  Profile. 

(d)  Libby  Project  Plan  and  Sections. 

As  in  the  matter  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada  with  respect 
to  the  Waneta  Dam,  the  Application  before  the 
Commission  is  for  a  specific  project  at  a  definite 
location,  its  physical  characteristics  and  capabili- 
ties having  been  fully  made  known.  Hence  the 
Commission  may  consider  the  Libby  project  as  it 
is  presented  in  the  Application  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  otherwise. 

Subsequent  to  the  Canadian  chairman's  state- 
ment of  27  January  1954  with  respect  to  investi- 
gation of  a  possible  diversion  in  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Northern  Affairs  and 
National  Resources  caused  to  be  prepared  and  re- 
leased to  the  Commission  and  its  engineer  advisers 
"A  Report  [dated  March  1954]  of  the  Benefits  to 
Canada  of  Diverting  [at  Canal  Flats]  a  Part  of 
the  Kootenay  River  Flow  to  the  Columbia  River." 

On  7  July  1954  the  Government  of  Canada  in 
its  Response  to  the  22  May  1954  Application  of 
the  United  States  said : 

In  response  to  the  above-mentioned  Application,  the 
Government  of  Canada  states  that  it  is  not  prepared  at 
present  either  to  consent  to  an  Order  of  Approval  or  to 
oppose  the  granting  of  such  an  Order.  Sufficient  data  has 
not  yet  been  assembled  by  the  International  Columbia 
River  Engineering  Board  to  make  it  possible  to  determine 
the  most  advantageous  use  of  the  waters  concerned  from 
the  points  of  view  of  both  countries. 

If  in  the  light  of  such  a  study  it  is  found  that  more 
advantageous  use  of  the  waters  concerned  could  be 
achieved  by  other  methods,  such  as  a  diversion  of  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  Kootenay  River  into  the  Columbia 
River  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Government  reserves  the 
right  to  oppose  the  issuance  of  an  Order  of  Approval  in 
the  present  Application. 

Early  in  April  1955  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
the  Commission  in  Washington,  the  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Section  stated  that  a  diversion  of 
from  5,000  to  8,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  the 
mean  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  to  the  Columbia 
River  at  Canal  Flats,  British  Columbia,  was  under 
study  and  that  it  would  be  12  or  15  months  before 
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the  investigation  would  be  completed.    Two  full 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  statement  was  made. 

October  1956  Meeting 

At  the  October  1956  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  Ottawa,  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Section 
stated  for  the  record  and  for  the  information  of 
the  United  States  Commissioners  that  the  study 
of  development  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser  Rivers 
in  Canada  would  henceforth  be  carried  on  by  a 
group  which  is  essentially  private  power  interests 
in  British  Columbia,  rather  than  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government  of  Canada  as  heretofore. 
We  have  no  knowledge,  however,  of  any  desire  of 
a  private  power  company  or  a  provincial  agency 
to  imdertake  a  development  involving  such  a 
diversion. 

It  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Libby  State- 
ment in  Response  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
that  the  purpose  of  that  Government's  investiga- 
tion of  the  suggested  Kootenay  diversion  was  to 
ascertain  whether  a  plan  including  such  a  diver- 
sion would  be  the  most  desirable  plan  and  there- 
fore in  the  public  interest  from  the  viewpoints  of 
loth  Canada  and  the  United  States.  We  respect- 
fully inquire  as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Northern  Affairs  and  National  Resources  or  any 
other  competent  authority  has  concluded  that  a 
project  involving  such  a  diversion  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  of  Canada  or  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  or  by  private  in- 
terests in  British  Columbia. 

It  is  gratifying,  because  conducive  to  mutual 
confidence,  that,  since  the  Columbia  River  Refer- 
ence was  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  March 
1944,  neither  the  Government  of  Canada  nor  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  ever  pro- 
posed any  form  of  development  within  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  that  would  not  be  desirable  and  in  the 
public  interest  from  the  points  of  view  of  both 
countries. 

Flood  Damage 

In  each  of  6  years  during  the  decade  ended  31 
December  1956,  flood  damage  was  suffered  along 
t  he  Kootenai  River  in  the  United  States;  and  in  4 
of  those  years  the  damage,  principally  in  the 
Kootenai  Flats  of  Idaho,  was  heavy.  The  total 
damage  has  not  been  estimated,  but  the  local 
damage  as  reported  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  was  as  follows: 


Year 

Acres  flooded 

Damage 

1947 

$60,  00( 
5  792  00( 

1948 

34,  400 

1949 

1950 

4,600 

1,  781,  00( 

1951 

92,  00( 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

7,260 

2,  421,  00( 

1956. 

Total 

16,  230 

5,  245,  00( 

62,  490 

15,  391,  00( 

The  total  flooding — 62,490  acres — is  almosl 
equivalent  to  twice  flooding  of  every  acre  of  re- 
claimed land  in  the  Kootenai  Flats  on  the  United 
States  side  of  the  international  boundary.  All  oi 
us,  I  am  sure,  desire  to  put  an  end  to  such  needless 
waste  wherever  it  occurs. 

Very  heavy  damage  also  occurred  in  the  Koote- 
nay Flats  of  British  Columbia  in  1948,  but  ovei 
the  years  the  damage  has  been  much  heavier, 
relatively,  in  Idaho,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  being  the  successive  dyking  off  of  one 
portion  of  the  floodway  after  another  in  British 
Columbia,  the  combined  effect  of  which  has  been 
appreciably  to  raise  the  flood  level  against  the 
dykes  in  Idaho.  This  Commission  approved 
applications  for  all  such  dyking,  subject  to  the 
conditions  prescribed  in  its  Orders. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davenport,  an  accomplished  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
estimated  in  1933  that  the  combined  effect  of  the 
Creston  Reclamation  Project  and  the  Kootenay 
Reclamation  Farm  would  be  to  raise  flood  heights 
slightly  more  than  one  foot  over  most  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  international  boundary  and 
Bonners  Ferry.  In  1936,  when  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Bruner  sought  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
for  a  third  reclamation  district  in  the  British  Co- 
lumbia portion  of  the  Flats,  the  engineers  of  the 
West  Kootenay  Power  and  Light  Company  Lim- 
ited estimated  that  the  combined  effect  of  the  three 
reclamation  districts  would  be  to  raise  flood 
heights  at  the  boundary  by  1.79  feet. 

The  Duck  Lake  dykes  were  built  several  years 
after  the  three  districts  just  mentioned  were 
dyked,  and  hence  their  effect  was  not  reflected  in 
the  Davenport  and  West  Kootenay  estimates. 
However,  the  International  Columbia  River 
Engineering  Board,  in  a  report  dated  1  April  1947, 
estimated  the  incremental  effect  of  the  proposed 
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Duck  Lake  dykes  at  from  four  to  five  inches  dur- 
ing floods  like  those  of  1903  and  1916.  The 
Kootenay  River  floods  of  1948  and  1956  were  about 
of  that  general  magnitude,  but  their  effects  at  the 
boundary  were  less  than  was  estimated  by  the 
Board  because  the  dyked  area  is  smaller  than  that 
originally  contemplated  by  the  applicant. 

If  the  flood  heights  against  the  Idaho  dykes  had 
been  from  1.5  to  2  feet  lower  in  1948  and  1956,  as 
they  almost  certainly  would  have  been  but  for  the 
Canadian  dyking,  it  is  believed  that  the  losses  in 
Idaho  would  have  been  small  in  comparison  with 
those  actually  suffered  there. 

Any  person  who  has  ever  been  engaged  in  a  flood 
fight  with  the  water  at  a  high  stage  against  dykes 
knows  that  it  is  the  top  part  of  the  flood— the  top 
couple  of  feet,  say— that  generally  causes  dyke 
failures.  The  Libby  project,  as  indicated  by 
studies  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  In- 
ternational Columbia  River  Engineering  Board, 
would  reduce  a  flood  like  that  of  1894  to  about  50,- 
000  c.f.s.,  in  the  Kootenai  Flats  reach,  and  thus 
provide  complete  flood  protection  to  the  extremely 
valuable  dyked  areas  in  both  Idaho  and  British 
Columbia.  Moreover,  it  is  our  understanding  that 
additional  large  areas  of  similar  rich  lands  could 
then  be  reclaimed  in  British  Columbia  at  relatively 
low  cost. 

The  Libby  project  is  before  the  Commission  un- 
ier  article  IV  of  the  treaty  just  as  were  the  Corra 
Linn  and  Waneta  Applications  of  Canadian  in- 
terests. 

Canada's    Conditions    for    Approval    of    Libby 
Application 

Immediately  following  the  first  two  paragraphs 
)f  the  Libby  Statement  in  Response  of  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Canada,  quoted  above,  the  conditions  upon 
vhich  that  Government  would  be  agreeable  to 
laving  the  Commission  approve  the  Application 
vere  set  forth  as  follows  : 

If,  however,  it  should  be  found  that  the  issuance  of  an 
)rder  of  Approval  for  the  Libby  Dam  project  would  be  in 
he  best  interests  of  both  countries,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
rament  submits  that  any  Order  of  Approval  should  be  on 
uch  conditions  as  to  ensure : 

(a)  the  protection  and  indemnity  against  injury  of 
11  interests  in  Canada  which  may  be  affected  by  the 
onstruction  and  operation  of  the  said  dam  and  reservoir, 
s  provided  by  Article  VIII  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
treaty  of  1909 ; 

(b)  an  equitable  recompense  to  Canada  for  the  use 


in  the  project  of  Canadian  natural  resources,  which  will 
include  an  amount  of  power  based  on  the  increase  of  level 
permitted  at  the  International  Boundary  and  a  share  in 
down-stream  benefits  of  storage  in  power  on  a  basis  to  be 
negotiated ; 

(c)  any  rights  to  the  use  of  storage  in  Canada  which 
might  be  approved  will  be  for  the  life  of  the  present 
project  as  expressed  in  a  term  of  years  to  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  sound  engineering  and  financing  practice ; 

(d)  all  considerations  which  may  be  deemed  relevant 
as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  study  of  all  engineering 
and  economic  factors  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in 
general,  and  the  Kootenay  River  in  particular,  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

Urgent  Need  for  Action 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  flood  control  in 
the  Kootenay  Valley  on  both  sides  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  and  the  prospective  need  for  the 
Libby  power,  which  would  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  both  countries,  we  stress  the  desirability  that 
the  Commission  be  free  to  proceed  expeditiously 
with  its  processing  of  the  Libby  Application,  giv- 
ing careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  each 
condition  set  forth  in  the  Statement  in  Response 
of  the  Government  of  Canada.  We  make  this  sug- 
gestion in  the  light  of  our  conviction  and  of  the 
judgment  of  the  International  Columbia  River 
Engineering  Board  that  the  Libby-Bull  River 
combination  constitutes  the  most  desirable  and 
most  complete  development  of  the  water  resources 
involved  and  therefore  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest from  the  points  of  view  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

In  its  consideration  of  and  action  upon  applica- 
tions filed  with  it,  regardless  of  by  whom  filed, 
the  Commission's  record  is  good.  The  United 
States  Section  of  this  Commission  has  never  been 
responsible  for  protracted  delay  in  the  considera- 
tion of  an  application  filed  by  Canadian  interests, 
nor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  any  such 
application  ever  been  denied. 

Patently,  having  an  application  of  one  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  lying  before  the  Com- 
mission for  years,  without  receiving  the  consid- 
eration which  the  Commission  has  traditionally 
heretofore  given  to  all  applications,  presents  an 
anomalous  situation.  We  therefore  bespeak  the 
cooperation  of  our  Canadian  colleagues  in  the 
matter. 

We  urge  that  the  pending  Libby  Application  be 
considered  with  reasonable  promptness  and  that 
definitive  action  be  taken  thereon. 


u/y  I,  7957 
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INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATIONS    AND    CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  June  1957 

U.N.  International  Law  Commission:  9th  Session 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:   10th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:   135th  Session 

UNREF  Standing  Program  Subcommittee:  5th  Session 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:   12th  General  Assembly    . 

IA-ECOSOC:   1st  Regional  Seminar  on  Social  Affairs 

U.N.  Committee  To  Consider  Fixing  Time  and  Place  for  General 

Conference  on  Charter  Review. 
U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade:  Working  Party 

on  Arbitration. 
U.N.  ECE  Working  Party  on  Transport  of  Perishable  Foodstuffs  . 

UNREF  Executive  Committee:  5th  Session 

PAIGH  Directing  Council:  2d  Meeting 

FAO  Council:  26th  Session 

ICAO  Panel  on  Vertical  Separation  of  Aircraft:  2d  Meeting  .    .    . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  48th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade:  7th  Session  of 

Subcommittee  on  Iron  and  Steel. 
FAO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session  of  Teak  Sub- 
commission. 

World  Power  Conference:  Sectional  Meeting 

International  Labor  Conference:  40th  Session 

FAO  Asia-Pacific  Forestry  Commission:    4th  Session 

Poznan  International  Fair 

GATT  Balance  of  Payments  Consultations  and  Intersessional  Com- 
mittee Meeting. 

UNICEF  Administrative  Budget  Committee 

U.N.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Trans- 
port of  Dangerous  Goods. 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  'and  Working  Parties 

ITU  International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCIT) :  Sub-Study  Group  2/1  on  Revision  of  Telegraph 
Regulations. 

FAO  European  Commission  on  Agriculture:  9th  Session 

U.N.  ECE:  5th  Conference  of  European  Statisticians 

International  Commission   for   Criminal    Police:   26th   Session   of 

the  General  Assembly. 
U.N.    ECAFE    Working    Party    on    Small-Scale    Industries    and 

Handicraft  Marketing:  5th    Meeting. 
ICAO  Panel    on    Future    Requirements    for    Turbo-jet    Aircraft: 

3d  Meeting. 
FAO  Technical  Advisory   Committee  on  Desert  Locust  Control: 

7th  Meeting. 
U.N.    ECE    Inland    Transport    Committee:    Working    Party    on 
Tariff  Problems. 

U.N.   ECOSOC  Coordination  Committee 

International  Whaling  Commission:  9th  Meeting 

FAO  Desert  Locust  Control  Committee:  4th  Session 

International  Wheat  Council:  22d  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:   136th  Session 


Geneva April  23-June  28 

Brussels May  27- June  1 

Geneva May  27- June  1 

Geneva May  31-June  1 

Washington June  1-18 

Guatemala  City June  2-16 

New  York June  3  (1  day) 

Geneva June  3-7 

Geneva June  3-7 

Geneva June  3-7 

Rio  de  Janeiro June  3-10 

Madrid June  3-15 

Montreal June  3-17 

Paris June  3-27 

Bangkok June  3-10 

Bandung June  4-7 

Belgrade June  5-11 

Geneva June  5-27 

Bandung June  8-21 

Poznan June  9-23 

Geneva June  10-29 

New  York June  10-12 

Geneva June  11-14 

Geneva June  12-14 

Geneva June  12-22 

Rome June  17-21 

Geneva June  17-21 

Lisbon June  17-22 

Madras June  17-24 

Montreal June  17-28 

Rabat June  19-23 

Geneva June  24-28 

Geneva June  24-28 

London June  24-28 

Rabat June  25-29 

London June  25-27 

Geneva June  28-30* 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  June  14,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United  Nations;  ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  UNREF,  United  Nations 
Refugi-e  Fund;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe; 
PAIGH,  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  ICAO,  Inter- 


aphique  et  telSphonique:  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  WMO,   World  Meteorological  Organization; 
ll'.l..    I  I    Bureau  of   Education;   PIANC,   Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation   Congresses; 

WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  PASO,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


In  Session  as  of  June  30,  1957 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  20th  Session 

H.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions. 

[LO  "Art  and  Labor"  Exposition 

WMO  Commission  for  Aerology:  2d  Session 

ffMO  Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation: 
2d  Session. 

fth  Berlin  International  Film  Festival 

nternational  Rubber  Study  Group:  13th  Meeting 

EN.  HCOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1957 

International  Sugar  Council:  13th  Session 

[J.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  24th  Session 

JNESCO/IBE:  20th  International  Conference  on  Public  Education . 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

PIANC:  19th  International  Congress 

International  Union  of  Crystallography:  4th  General  Assembly  and 
International  Congress. 

16th  International  Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  .    .    . 

1 9th  Conference  of  International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chem- 
istry. 

FAO  Experts  To  Finalize  Program  for  1960  World  Census  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Latin  American  Seminar  on  Social  Welfare  Training 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 8th  Session. 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  Demographic  Problems  of 
the  Caribbean  Area. 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Semiannual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

[A-ECOSOC:  Inter-American  Meeting  of  Traffic  Experts  .... 

rth  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

International  Statistical  Institute:  30th  Session 

1th  International  Conference  on  Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundation 
Engineering. 

Universal  Postal  Union:  14th  Congress 

Economic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  .    .    . 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union:  12th  General  Assembly  .    .    . 

ICAO  Panel  on  Teletypewriter  Specialists:  2d  Meeting 

rth  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference 

Hh  International  Congress  on  Cell  Biology 

International  Geographic  Union:  Regional  Conference 

International  Union  of  Public  Transportation:  33d  Congress  .    .    . 

)th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

International  Exposition  of  the  Sea 

2d  D.N.  International  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energv. 

L'.X.  ECAFE  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification: 
2d  Meeting. 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  11th  General 
Assembly. 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  8th  Session  .    .    . 

UNESCO  International  Conference  on  Radioisotopes  in  Scientific 
Research. 

[CAO  Communications  Division:  6th  Session 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  Special  Subcommittee  on  Rule  57  of 
Standing  Rules  of  Procedure. 

PASO  Executive  Committee:  32d  and  33d  Meetings 

Interparliamentary  Union:  46th  Conference 

ICAO  Legal  Committee:  11th  Session 

PASO  Directing  Council:  10th  Meeting 

WHO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas:  9th  Meeting.    .    .    . 

U.X.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 
Planning:  3d  Meeting. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  2d  Meeting  of  Cocoa 
Study  Group. 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics:  9th  General 
Assembly. 

International  Association  of  Quaternary  Research:  5th  Inter- 
national Congress. 


July    1,    1957 


New  York May  20- 

New  York May  20- 

Geneva June  15- 

Paris June  18- 

Paris June  18- 

Berlin June  21- 

Djakarta June  24- 

Geneva June  25- 

London July  2- 

Geneva July  2- 

Geneva July  8- 

London July  8- 

London July  8- 

Montreal July  10- 

Paris July  16- 

Paris July  16- 

Rome July  17- 

Montevideo July  20 

New  York July  22- 

Trinidad July  25- 

Lima July  29 

Panama  City July  29- 

Panama  City Aug.  1- 

Stockholm Aug.  8- 

London Aug.  12— 

Ottawa Aug.  14— 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  15- 

Boulder,  Colorado Aug.  22- 

Montreal Aug.  26- 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  Aug.  26- 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland    .    .    .  Aug.  28- 

Nara  and  Kyoto Aug.  29— 

Hamburg  and  Berlin  ....  Aug.  29- 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  30- 

Marseille Sept.  1- 

Geneva Sept.  1— 

Bangkok Sept.  2- 

Toronto Sept.  4- 

Hong  Kong Sept.  8— 

Paris Sept.  9- 

Montreal Sept.  10- 

Tokyo Sept.  10- 

Washington Sept.  10- 

London Sept.  12— 

Tokyo Sept.  12- 

Washington Sept.  16- 

Washington Sept.  16- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  17- 

Rome Sept.  17- 

Barcelona  and  Madrid  .    .    .  Sept.  20- 
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Scheduled  July  1-September  30,  1957 — Continued 

4th  FAO/WHO  Conference  on  Nutrition  Problems  in  Latin  America  . 
International    Bank    for    Reconstruction    and    Development    and 

International  Monetary  Fund:  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards 

of  Governors. 

17th  International  Conference  of  Sociology 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

FAO  Near  East  Forestry  Commission:  2d  Session 

15th  International  Congress  of  Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  . 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

FAO  Contact  Group  on  Uses  of  Isotopes  in  Agricultural  Research: 

2d  Meeting. 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

FAO  Cocoa  Studv  Group:  Statistical  Subcommittee 

GATT  Balance  of  Payments  Consultations 

FAO  International  Chestnut  Commission 


Guatemala  City Sept.  23- 

Washington Sept.  23- 

Beirut Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  24- 

Baghdad Sept.  28- 

Belgrade Sept.  29- 

Brussels Sept.  30- 

Bonn September 

Ibadan,  Nigeria September 

Ibadan,  Nigeria September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 


Question  of  Fixing  Time  and  Place 
for  U.N.  Charter  Review 

Statement  by  James  J.  Wadsworth 
Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. x 

Let  me  express  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  your  well-merited  selection 
as  chairman  of  this  Committee  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Kepresentatives  of  Ecuador  and  Austria 
as  vice  chairman  and  rapporteur  respectively. 

As  this  body  well  knows,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  interested  in  providing  an  opportunity 
for  a  review  of  the  charter  in  the  light  of  develop- 
ments since  1945.  Accordingly,  we  cosponsored 
the  resolution  [992  (X)]  adopted  at  the  10th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  which  the  As- 
sembly decided  in  principle  to  hold  a  General 
Conference  to  review  the  charter  at  an  appropriate 
time.2  The  same  resolution  established  this  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  consult  as  to  the  time, 
organization,  and  procedures  for  such  a  confer- 
ence. Under  the  terms  of  reference  of  this  Com- 
mittee, as  we  understand  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
tasks  are  limited  to  procedural  matters. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  my  delegation  that 
the  distinguished  Representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  lias  seen  fit  to  ignore  your  comment  as  to 
the  inadmissibility  of  certain  arguments  which 
wen;  extraneous  to  this  matter.  My  own  delega- 
tion will  respect  the  opinion  of  the  chair,  except  to 

'.MjkI*!  on  June  '.',  in  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
f<-r  ;i  General  Conference  for  the  Purpose  of  Reviewing 
the  Charter  (U.S./U.N.  pr<>ss  release  20K5). 

'  !',t  i.r.i/iiN  of  Dec  5,  1956,  p. 949. 
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say  very  briefly  that  since  the  Soviet  position  in 
this  matter,  particularly  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion, is  well  known  and  needed  no  exposition,  so 
the  position  of  the  United  States  is  well  known 
and  needs  no  exposition. 

This  Committee  has  the  authority  to  recom- 
mend postponement  of  the  decision  on  the  time 
and  place  of  the  conference  if  in  our  opinion  inter- 
national circumstances  are  not  auspicious  for  a 
conference.  Our  consultations  previous  to  this 
meeting  with  other  delegations  and  the  debates  so 
far  indicate  general  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bers that  the  appropriate  time  referred  to  in  the 
10th  General  Assembly's  resolution  has  not  yet 
arrived.  Since  the  United  States  continues  to  feel 
that  this  conference  should  be  held  when  circum- 
stances are  auspicious,  we  will  support  the  draft 
resolution 3  which  recommends  [to  the  12th  Gen- 
eral Assembly]  that  this  Committee  be  kept  in 
being  and  report  back  to  the  General  Assembly 
no  later  than  its  14th  session. 


U.  S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

UNESCO  Executive  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  May 
31  (press  release  329)  that  Henry  J.  Kellermann, 
Counselor  for  Unesco  Affairs,  American  Em- 
bassy, Paris,  will  be  the  Acting  Representative 
of  the  United  States  at  the  48th  session  of  the 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/AC.  81/L.  1,  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
June  3  by  a  vote  of  67-0. 
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Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
which  will  meet  at  Paris,  June  3-27,  1957.  The 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  Executive  Board, 
Atheist  an  Spilhaus,  will  be  unable  to  attend  this 
session. 

The  State  Department  advisers  to  Mr.  Keller- 
maim  will  be  Byron  B.  Snyder,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Administration,  and  Guy  Lee,  Unesco 
Relations  Staff. 

This  session  of  the  Executive  Board  will  con- 
sider program  and  budgetary  matters  for  1957- 
58  and  for  1959-60,  as  well  as  salary  and  per- 
sonnel questions. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreements  Signed 
With  Ecuador,  Iraq,  and  Nicaragua 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  June  11 
(press  release  353)  that  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration in  research  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  was  signed  on  that  day  at  Washington  by 
representatives  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States.  Similar  agreements  were  signed  with 
Iraq  on  June  7  (press  release  346)  and  with  Ec- 
uador on  May  31  (press  release  332).  The  agree- 
ments were  negotiated  within  the  framework  of 
President  Eisenhower's  atoms-for-peace  program. 

Ambassador  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  who 
signed  for  Nicaragua,  was  accompanied  by  Jorge 
Alberto  Montealegre,  Commercial  and  Financial 
Counselor  of  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy,  and  by 
other  members  of  his  staff.  Signing  the  agreement 
with  Nicaragua  for  the  United  States  were  Roy 
R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  agreement  with  Iraq  was  signed  by  Am- 
bassador Moussa  Al-Shabandar,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African 
A.ffairs  William  M.  Rountree,  and  W.  F.  Libby, 
Commissioner  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 
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Signing  the  agreement  with  Ecuador  were  Am- 
bassador Jose  R.  Chiriboga,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Rubottom,  and  Mr.  Libby.  The  Ambas- 
sador was  accompanied  by  Carlos  Oquendo,  a 
member  of  Ecuador's  Atomic  Energy  Study  Com- 
mittee and  professor  of  physics  of  the  Central 
University  of  Ecuador  at  Quito,  and  Cesar  Es- 
pinosa,  vice  rector  of  the  Central  University. 

The  agreements  look  toward  early  development 
of  atomic  research  programs  in  Nicaragua,  Ecua- 
dor, and  Iraq.  They  provide  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  reactor  technology,  health  and 
safety  measures  connected  with  reactor  operation, 
and  on  medical,  biological,  agricultural,  and  in- 
dustrial uses  of  isotopes. 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
agreed  to  make  available  to  each  country  up  to  6 
kilograms  (13.2  pounds)  of  contained  U-235  in 
uranium  enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent 
for  reactor  fuel.  Collaboration  in  facilitating  the 
program  is  permitted  between  private  enterprises 
in  the  United  States  and  each  of  the  three 
countries. 

In  addition  to  the  6  kilograms  of  reactor  fuel, 
each  country  may  receive  from  the  United  States 
limited  gram  quantities  of  highly  enriched  U- 
235,  plutonium,  and  U-233  for  research  purposes. 
Other  provisions  of  the  agreements  cover  safe- 
guards in  connection  with  possession  and  use  of 
the  radioactive  materials. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 
With  Portugal  Amended 

On  June  7  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State  (press  release  345) 
announced  that  on  that  day  the  Governments  of 
Portugal  and  the  United  States  initialed  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  research  agreement  for  co- 
operation in  the  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  July  21,  1955. 

The  amendments  include  authorization  for 
Portugal  to  acquire  from  the  United  States  gram 
quantities  of  uranium  235  and  233  and  plutonium 
for  laboratory  research  and  bring  up  to  date  pro- 
visions regarding  the  transfer  and  use  of  special 
nuclear  materials. 

Portugal  is  participating  actively  in  the  atoms- 
for-peace  program.  There  have  been  Portuguese 
representatives  at  the  seminar  tour  for  doctors  and 
at  the  opening  class  of  the  International  School 
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of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering,  both  in  1955, 
and  on  the  tour  of  U.S.  raw-material  facilities  last 
fall.  Its  Junta  de  Energia  Nuclear  has  under  way 
an  active  nuclear-research  program  which  includes 
plans  for  installation  of  a  research  reactor.  Portu- 
gal also  has  received  one  of  the  comprehensive 
technical  nuclear-energy  libraries  from  the  United 
States. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the   International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  June  10,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26,  1952. 
TIAS  2487. 

Notification  oy  Netherlands  of  extension  to:  Nether- 
lands Antilles  (excluding  annexes  1  and  2),  May  9, 
1957. 

Aviation 

Protocol  amending  articles  48  (a),  49  (e),  and  61  of  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
by  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.  TIAS  3756. 
Ratifications   deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  February  21, 

1957 ;  Israel,  May  13,  1957 ;  Korea,  May  21,  1957. 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 
services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.    Done  at 
Geneva  September  25,  1956.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Norway  and  Sweden,  May  10, 

1957 ;  Israel,  May  13,  1957. 
Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 
services  in  Iceland.     Done  at  Geneva  September  25, 
1956.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Norway  and  Sweden,  May  10, 

1957 ;  Israel,  May  13,  1957. 

Labor 

Convention  (No.  58)  fixing  minimum  age  for  admission  of 
children  to  employment  at  sea.  Adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  October  24,  1936. 
Entered  into  force  April  11,  1939.  54  Stat.  1705. 
Ratification  registered:  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  November  6,  1956. 
Convention  (No.  74)  concerning  the  certification  of  able 
seamen.  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Seattle  June  29,  1946.  Entered  into  force  July 
14,  1951.    TIAS  2949. 

In  <  inrntions  of  acceptance  registered:  United  Kingdom 
on  behalf  of  the  governments  of  the  Isles  of  Man, 
of  Jersey,  and  of  Guernsey,  December  3,  1956. 

BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Oeneral  agreement  for  a  program  of  technical  cooperation. 


Signed  at  Buenos  Aires,  June  3,  1957.     Entered  into 
force  June  3,  1957. 

France 

Convention  supplementing  the  conventions  of  July  25, 
1939,  and  October  18,  1946,  relating  to  avoidance  of 
double  taxation,  as  modified  by  protocol  of  May  17, 1948 
(59  Stat.  893;  64  Stat.  (3)  B3;  64  Stat,  (c)  B28). 
Signed  at  Washington  June  22,  1956. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  June  13,  1956. 
Entered  into  force:  June  13,  1956. 


Germany 

Agreement  providing  for  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
costs  resulting  from  maintenance  of  United  States 
troops  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  June  7,  1957.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  on  which  the  Federal  Republic  notifies 
the  United  States  of  approval  as  constitutionaUy  re- 
quired. 


Ghana 

General  agreement  for  a  program  of  technical  cooperation. 
Signed  at  Accra  June  3,  1957. 
3,  1957. 


Entered  into  force  June 


Nicaragua 

Research  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  June  11,  1957. 
Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government 
receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has 
complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

Norway 

Research  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  February  25, 
1957. 

Entered  into  force:  June  10,  1957  (date  on  which  each 
Government  received  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional requirements). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


'  Not.  In  force. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  13  confirmed  the  following 
Loftus  E.  Becker  to  be  legal  adviser  of  the  Department 

of  State.     (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  326 

dated  May  29.) 

James  M.  Langley  to  be  Ambassador  to  Pakistan.    (For 

biographic  details,  see  press  release  318  dated  May  27.) 


Designations 

C.  Vaughan  Ferguson,  Jr.,  as  Director,  Office  of  Southern 
Africa  Affairs,  effective  June  9. 

Ralph  N.  Clough  as  Director,  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs, 
effective  June  10. 
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rhe  Mutual  Security  Program  as  an  Instrument 
>f  Foreign  Policy 


by  Under  Secreta?y  Herter  l 


It  is  customary  for  a  speaker  on  an  occasion  of 
his  kind  to  attempt  to  draw  upon  the  advantage 
e  enjoys  over  you  in  terms  of  years  of  existence 
pon  this  planet  to  give  you  unwanted  advice  as 
y  how  to  carry  on  your  own  lives  in  this  world 
lto  which  you  are  about  to  be  launched.  I  shall 
ot  try  that  futile  exercise.  On  the  other  hand, 
shall  try  in  a  few  words  to  give  you  my  own  im- 
ressions  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  you  are 
ow  living  so  that  perhaps  you  can  adapt  your  own 
atures  to  meet  the  very  real  challenges  that  lie 
head. 

It  is  one  thing  to  plan  one's  own  life  for  the 
iture  in  the  confident  expectation  that  the  world 
ill  remain  at  peace  and  that  the  primary  prob- 
■jn  for  one's  self  and  for  the  family  which  one 
opes  to  have  will  lie  in  the  ordinary  competitive 
rocess  of  peaceful  pursuits.  It  is  another  prob- 
m  to  try  to  plan  in  a  world  of  very  real  uncer- 
unties  where  the  specter  of  another  and  infinitely 
svastating  war  may  shatter  all  one's  hopes  and 
reams.  Unfortunately,  it  is  with  the  latter  situ- 
ion  that  we  have  to  deal  if  we  are  going  to  be 
;alistic  with  respect  to  the  world  as  it  now  exists. 
Ten  years  ago  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Gen- 
•al  George  Marshall,  on  an  occasion  similar  to 
lis  advanced  the  general  outlines  of  a  plan  which 
is  since  borne  his  name.  That  plan  contemplated 
:tion  by  the  United  States  of  an  unprecedented 
iture  designed  to  permit  the  war-ravaged  nations 
Europe  to  recover,  in  part  at  least,  their  own 
oductivity  in  order  that  they  might  push  back 

'Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  North- 
'stern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  on  June  17  (press 
lease  362  dated  June  14). 
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the  specter  of  communism  which  was  threatening 
them. 

World  War  II  had  ended  only  2  years  before 
with  Communist  Russia  one  of  the  allies  on  the 
winning  side.    The  devastation,  both  physical  and 
economic,  had  been  great.     Instruments  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation  had  been  destroyed; 
agricultural    production    was    sadly   inadequate. 
As  a  result,  the  standards  of  living  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples  had  been  seriously  downgraded  and 
those  released  from  military  service  were  having 
great  difficulties  in  finding  gainful  employment 
in  civilian  life.    Everywhere  the  agents  of  com- 
munism who  love  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  were 
spreading  the  religion  of  communism— and  I  use 
the   word   "religion"   advisedly— as   a   tempting 
cure  for  the  troubles  of  a  tormented  continent. 
We  had  just  come  to  realize  that  our  former  ally, 
Communist  Russia,  was  determined  to  push  its 
aggressive  intentions,  whether  by  physical  means 
or  by  subversion,  in  order  to  achieve  the  dreams 
its  ideological  forefathers  had  announced  of  en- 
compassing the  whole  world.    The  pledges  taken 
at  Yalta  had  been  broken,  and  the  satellite  states 
of  Eastern  Europe  were  being  held  in  Soviet 
bondage.     The  picture  for  Europe  was  indeed 
black. 

The  program  which  developed  through  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  administration  then  in 
power,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  many 
civic  organizations,  and  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  led  to  the  so-called  Marshall  plan.  Under 
this  plan  the  United  States,  working  in  closest 
cooperation  with  the  European  nations,  proposed 
to  invest  what  it  was  estimated  would  amount  to 
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17  billions  of  dollars  in  order  to  bring  the  Euro- 
pean economy  a  moderate  measure  of  recovery 
and  the  peoples  of  Europe  a  renewed  confidence 
in  the  free- world  system. 

The  program  succeeded  in  a  way  which  exceeded 
our  greatest  expectations.  In  a  5-year  period,  the 
United  States  contributed  toward  this  recovery 
program  some  4  billion  dollars  less  than  had  been 
projected  and  the  productivity  of  the  European 
nations  increased  to  more  than  half  again  its  pre- 
war level.  The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  gained 
new  hope.  The  Communist  movement  began  to 
lose  strength.  From  that  time  on,  those  same  coun- 
tries have  continued  to  increase  their  productivity 
and  strength  until  today  they  are  not  only  freed 
from  economic  grant  assistance  from  the  United 
States  but  they  are  also  able  to  contribute  from 
their  own  resources  annually  for  common  defense 
an  amount  greater  than  we  invested  in  the  whole 
Marshall  plan  program. 

The  Newly  Independent  Nations 

During  these  same  10  years,  however,  very  big 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  the  same  persistence  it  earlier  showed  in 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Government  is  watching  these 
changes  for  signs  of  disintegration  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  have  other  troubled  waters  in  which 
to  fish.  You  all  know  about  the  conquest  of  China. 
You  all  know  the  story  of  Korea.  You  know  about 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  in  Viet-Nam.  But  we 
should  also  remember  that  in  this  very  brief  span 
in  history  some  19  nations,  including  almost  a  third 
of  the  world's  population,  became  free  and  inde- 
pendent. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  10 
years  ago,  and  in  some  cases  fewer  years  ago  than 
that,  there  did  not  exist  a  free  Korea,  a  free  Viet- 
Nam,  a  free  Cambodia,  a  free  Laos,  a  free  India,  a 
free  Ceylon,  a  free  Pakistan,  a  free  Burma,  a  free 
Indonesia,  a  free  Libya,  a  free  Tunisia,  a  free 
Morocco,  and,  even  a  few  months  ago,  a  free  Ghana. 
This  is  not  a  complete  list,  nor  has  this  historic 
development  ended.  Already  plans  are  in  ad- 
vanced stage  for  the  granting  of  independence  to 
Malaya,  and  other  peoples  are  well  along  the  road 
to  eventual  freedom. 

Each  of  these  nations  desperately  seeks  the  eco- 
nomic independence  which  will  complement  and 
support  its  new  political  independence.  The  na- 
ticm8  I  have  mentioned  had  each  been  a  part  of 
a  colonial  empire,  and  as  each  achieved  its  free- 
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dom  it  developed  tremendously  strong  national i 
sentiment.    Anything  that  even  resembled  a  retu 
to  colonial  status  was  anathema  to  it,  and,  eve: 
though  it  had  few  of  the  normal  assets  for  self«^ 
government,  it  nevertheless  resented  any  inferen 
on  the  part  of  any  other  nation  that  it  was  unah 
to  retain  its  independence  through  its  own  efforts.) 
In  each  of  these  nations,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  agents  of  the  Communist-bloc  countrii 
have  been  attempting  to  capitalize  on  this  nation 
alist  sentiment  in  order  to  further  their  own  ends.jj 
If  military  force  could  not  further  the  expan 
sionist  movement,  then  subversive  action  became  i 
the  favorite  tool. 

Checking  Soviet  Expansion 

Today,  as  the  leader  and  economically  much 
the  strongest  member  of  the  free  world,  thftj 
United  States  is  faced  with  the  major  responsi- 
bility of  checking  that  expansionist  movement.  It 
has  utilized  as  one  of  its  major  tools  the  mutual 
security  program — so-called  foreign  aid. 

This  program  embraces  several  quite  distinct 
instruments  of  foreign  policy.  The  first  is  de- 
signed to  build  up  free-world  military  strength. 
The  United  States  has  at  this  time  military  al- 
liances with  some  42  nations  of  the  world — bi- 
lateral treaties  with  Korea,  Free  China,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  multilateral  agreements 
through  NATO,  SEATO,  the  Kio  Treaty,  and 
ANZUS.  In  addition,  it  is  a  member  of  both 
the  economic  and  military  committees  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  which  includes  Iran  and  Iraq, 
two  nations  which  are  not  members  of  any  of  the 
other  alliances.  Among  those  nations  with  which 
it  has  alliances  are  Korea,  Free  China,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey — all  nations  which  abut 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Against  each  of  these  there 
is,  of  course,  a  continuing  threat  of  military  ag- 
gression. In  each  of  these,  however,  strong  in- 
digenous forces  have  been  built  up  with  American 
assistance.  Likewise  in  Europe  our  NATO  allies 
have  built  up  similar  strength  as  a  defensive 
measure. 

Actually  today  through  the  system  of  defen- 
sive alliances  and  military  assistance  there  has 
been  built  up  a  total  strength  in  which  our  own 
forces  represent  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  foot- 
soldier  strength,  one-half  of  the  combat  planes 
available,  and  one-third  of  the  number  of  naval 
craft  in  readiness.     Were  it  necessary  for  the 
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initod  States  to  supply  an  equivalent  amount  of 
Manpower  and  armament,  the  drain  on  our  re- 
ources  both  in  money  and  men  -would  be  a  great 
lany  times  that  which  is  now  represented  by 
ur  own  armed  forces  and  our  own  budget  for 
efense. 

This  military  strength  overseas  could  never 
ave  been  sustained  had  not  the  United  States 
antributed  both  supporting  weapons  and  sup- 
lies.  These  in  the  past  have  been  financed  not 
rom  the  regular  Defense  Department  budget 
ut  from  appropriations  made  available  through 
•hat  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Mutual  Se- 
jrity  Act. 

It  is  through  appropriations  from  that  act  also 
lat  we  have  developed  the  second  tool  of  diplo- 
lacy,  namely  economic  assistance.  Economic 
pstance  has  fallen  into  a  number  of  different 
itegories  which  can  be  quite  simply  divided, 
he  first  is  assistance  to  those  countries  like 
brea,  Taiwan,  and  so  forth,  which  I  have  just 
entioned,  which  lie  on  the  fringes  of  the  Soviet 
•bit  and  which  do  not  have  the  economic  capacity 
'  sustain  the  forces  which  we  and  they  agree  are 
icessary  to  our  joint  security.  It  has  been  es- 
ntial  for  us  to  grant  economic  assistance  or,  as 
is  called  in  the  legislation,  defense  support,  in 
•der  to  make  the  economies  of  those  countries 
able  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  very  large 
med  forces  which  they  maintain  in  an  environ- 
ent  where  both  troops  could  be  paid  and  fami- 
ss  could  be  sustained.  This  part  of  our  pro- 
■am  is  not  "foreign  aid"  but  an  essential  part 

our  own  military  defense. 
The  second  sector  of  economic  aid  is  designed, 
>t  to  sustain  the  military  effort,  but  to  assist  the 
is  developed  nations  to  achieve  a  reasonable  rate 

economic  growth.  It  applies  particularly  to 
e  19  newly  born  nations  of  which  I  speak.  Each 
ie  of  these  nations  has  before  it  the  problem  of 
ling  its  people  from  a  very  dire  state  of  poverty, 
ist  as  there  is  a  tremendous  nationalist  urge 

these  countries,  there  is  a  deeper  urge  to  de- 
lop  a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  one  of  these 
tions  which  I  single  out  not  because  it  is  greatly 
fferent  from  the  others  but  because  the  figures 
B  interesting,  the  present  per  capita  earning 
wer  of  its  people  comes  to  approximately  $31 
r  year.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  that  country  has 

urge  to  develop  its  own  economy  ?  With  such 
verty  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  develop- 


ment purposes  is  of  course  impossible,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  leaders  in  that  country  should 
look  elsewhere  for  help  in  their  own  development. 

Development  Financing  and  Technical  Assistance 

We  are  today  the  only  nation  outside  of  the 
Soviet  orbit  which  can  afford  to  help  in  supplying 
that  degree  of  capital  which  would  give  these  na- 
tions an  opportunity  to  make  a  real  beginning 
toward  lifting  their  standards  of  living.  If  they 
are  not  successful  in  this  effort,  the  moderate 
leaders  of  today  are  likely  to  be  replaced  by  ex- 
tremists who  will  favor  communism  or  something 
like  it  as  the  solution  to  their  countries'  problems. 
We  believe  that  we  can  provide  our  development 
financing  for  these  countries  on  a  more  effective 
and  businesslike  basis  than  in  the  past  through  the 
development  loan  fund  which  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  approve.2 

We  must  also  recognize  that  in  many  of  the 
countries  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
trained  personnel,  whether  as  skilled  laborers,  as 
administrators,  as  executives,  or  technicians.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  mutual  security  program 
embraces  a  third  category  of  assistance,  namely 
technical  assistance.  Through  technicians  who  in 
many  cases  are  making  a  very  real  sacrifice  we  are 
training  persons  in  far  corners  of  the  earth  often 
in  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  agriculture, 
public  health,  education,  or  technical  skills. 

Some  people  who  little  realize  what  ferments 
are  stirring  in  this  world  do  not  understand  how 
vital  our  development  financing  and  technical 
assistance  programs  are.  Without  these  programs 
many  less  developed  countries  could  not  achieve 
the  economic  growth  which  will  help  them  to 
remain  free.  And  without  these  programs  many 
less  developed  countries  would  inevitably  turn  to 
the  other  source  from  which  in  many  instances 
they  have  been  offered  help,  namely  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Should  we,  by  default,  abandon  these  pro- 
grams, it  would  not  be  long  before  we  found  the 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  bloc  moving  at  a  pace 
which  might  well  leave  us  isolated.  It  is  that  con- 
tinuing challenge  which  we  are  forced  to  meet 
now. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  prob- 
lems which  surround  us  beyond  our  borders  in  an 
ever-shrinking  world,  it  is  to  point  out  that  con- 

2  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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trast  between  our  own  domestic  situation  and 
those  areas  of  the  world  which  are  in  ferment. 

Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the  Future 

Pleasant  as  it  would  be  to  ignore  the  world  at 
large  and  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  internal 
problems,  the  realities  of  the  world  situation  do 
not  permit  of  such  an  ostrich-like  attitude.  It  is 
the  clear  responsibility  of  your  Government  to  take 
every  measure  within  its  power  to  avoid  the  holo- 
caust of  another  war.  But  government,  except  in 
totalitarian  countries,  can  carry  out  continuing 
policies  only  so  long  as  those  policies  receive  gen- 
eral public  acceptance.  You  might  easily  argue 
that  the  business  of  formulating  policies  and  the 
business  of  devising  means  to  meet  the  ever-chang- 
ing forces  in  the  outer  world  are  essentially  the 
responsibility  of  governmental  experts.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  yourselves  will  be  carrying  a  con- 
siderable burden  of  that  responsibility.  In  what- 
ever walk  of  life  you  may  determine  to  steer  your 
own  future,  you  can,  by  your  awareness  of  the 
problems  facing  this  nation,  make  a  very  real  con- 
tribution. 

The  maintenance  of  our  strength  as  a  nation, 
both  moral  and  material,  is  the  very  first  requisite 
toward  bringing  the  influence  of  this  nation  to  bear 
decisively  in  the  support  of  a  free  world.  Whether 
your  destiny  leads  to  a  professional  life,  to  a  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  culture,  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  economic  fabric,  remember  that  your 
individual  contribution  is  an  essential  part  of  that 
totality  which  will  keep  this  nation  at  the  fore- 
front. The  challenge  of  the  future  lies  not  in  the 
hands  of  officials  alone  but  in  the  understanding 
of  the  world  problems  and  world  challenges  to- 
ward which  each  and  every  one  of  you  can 
contribute. 
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In  his  recent  television  interview,  Mr.  Nikiti 
Khrushchev  predicted  that  the  grandchildren  o 
this  generation  will  be  governed  by  a  Communist 
state.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  complete  faith  in 
what  the  answer  to  that  prediction  will  be.  But 
it  is  in  your  hands  that  the  answer  lies. 


Fourth  Anniversary 
of  East  Berlin  Uprising 

Press  release  370  dated  June  17 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from,  Secre- 
tary Dulles  to  Konrad  Adenauer,  Chancellor  of\ 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  in  connection 
with  the  anniversary  of  the  June  17,  1953,  upris- 
ing in  East  Berlin. 

Four  years  ago  today  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  plainly  demonstrated 
their  legitimate  desire  for  freedom.  Recently  we 
have  seen  an  expression  of  the  same  wish  by  the 
heroic  Hungarian  people.  Unfortunately  we 
have  also  seen  these  efforts  brutally  repressed  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  ending  by  peaceful  means  of  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  division  of  Germany  continues  to  be 
a  major  objective  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  concert  with  its  partners  in  the  free  world. 
Together  with  these  partners  we  have  declared 
our  determination  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  re- 
store Germany  as  a  free  and  united  state. 

The  desire  of  mankind  to  live  in  freedom  and 
peace  constitutes  a  force  which  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. My  countrymen  and  I  join  with  you  in 
honoring  the  high  cause  to  which  you  have  dedi- 
cated this  day. 
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tfsit  of  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi  of  Japan 


Nobusxike  Kishi,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  made 
n  official  visit  to  the  United  States  from  June  16 
y  20.  Included  i/n  his  itinerary  were  visits  in 
Tonolulu,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and  Los 
[ngeles,  as  well  as  a  3-day  visit  in  Washington, 
wie  19  to  22.  Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint 
ymmunique  issued  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
'resident  Eisenhower  on  June  21  at  the  conclusion 
f  their  talks,  together  with  Mr.  KisMs  address 
efore  separate  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
louse  of  Representatives  on  June  20,  greetings  ex- 
hanged  by  Vice  President  Nixon  and  the  Prime 
(inister  at  the  airport  on  June  19,  and  an  an- 
ouncement  of  the  members  of  the  official  party. 


DINT  COMMUNIQUE,  JUNE  21 

liite  House  press  release 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
"rime  Minister  of  Japan  concluded  today  valu- 
ble  discussions  on  topics  of  interest  to  both  coun- 
ties. Their  talks  focused  mainly  on  United 
tates-Japanese  relations  but  they  also  discussed 
iternational  subjects  of  mutual  concern,  espe- 
ially  the  situation  in  Asia. 

During  his  three-day  visit  the  Prime  Minister 
ad  members  of  his  party  met  at  length  with  the 
ecretary  of  State  and  also  met  with  the  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
le  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Joint  Chiefs 
f  Staff,  the  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
nd  appropriate  representatives  of  the  President 
nd  of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Agri- 
alture,  and  with  leaders  of  the  United  States 
'ongress.  After  leaving  Washington,  the  Prime 
[inister  will  visit  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
nd  meet  with  leaders  of  business  and  other  pri- 
ate  organizations. 
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I. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that,  although  the  dangers  of  general  war  had 
somewhat  receded,  international  communism  re- 
mains a  major  threat.  Accordingly,  they  agreed 
that  the  free  nations  should  continue  to  preserve 
their  strength  and  their  unity.  It  was  mutually 
recognized  that  the  deterrent  power  of  the  free 
world  had,  in  recent  years,  been  effective  in  pre- 
venting overt  aggression  in  the  Far  East  and  the 
world. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  con- 
vinced that  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are  entering  a  new  era  firmly  based 
on  common  interests  and  trust.  Their  discussions 
covered  the  many  mutual  advantages  and  benefits 
of  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  de- 
cided, therefore,  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
affirm  the  following  principles  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  countries : 

(1)  Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  sovereign 
equality,  mutual  interest  and  cooperation  bene- 
ficial to  both  nations.  In  the  years  ahead,  this 
relationship  will  provide  a  vital  element  in 
strengthening  the  Free  World. 

(2)  Both  nations  are  dedicated  to  peace  based 
on  liberty  and  justice  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations.  They  are  resolved 
to  work  toward  the  establishment  of  conditions 
under  which  peace  and  freedom  can  prevail.  To 
this  end  they  will  support  the  United  Nations  and 
contribute  their  best  efforts  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  unity  of  the  Free  World.  They  will 
oppose  the  use  of  force  by  any  nation  except  in 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  as  provided  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 
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(3)  In  the  interests  of  continued  peace,  the 
Free  World  must  maintain  its  defensive  capability 
until  armaments  are  brought  under  effective  con- 
trol. Meanwhile,  the  free  nations  need  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  foster  the  conditions  necessary  for 
economic  and  social  progress  and  for  strengthen- 
ing freedom  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world. 
Free  Asian  nations,  which  desire  assistance,  should 
be  aided  in  carrying  forward  measures  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  technical  training. 

(4)  The  United  States  and  Japan  reaffirm  the 
desirability  of  a  high  level  of  world  trade  bene- 
ficial to  free  nations  and  of  orderly  trade  between 
the  two  countries,  without  unnecessary  and  arbi- 
trary restrictions. 

(5)  The  two  countries  fully  agree  that  an  effec- 
tive international  agreement  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  both  nuclear  and  conventional,  is  of 
crucial  importance  for  the  future  of  the  world. 
They  will  continue  in  close  consultation  on  this 
important  problem. 

Within  the  context  of  these  principles  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Japan  in  recent 
years,  including  Japan's  extensive  economic  re- 
covery and  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  both 
of  which  the  President  warmly  welcomed. 

II. 

Existing  security  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  to  establish  an  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee to  study  problems  arising  in  relation  to  the 
Security  Treaty  including  consultation,  when- 
ever practicable,  regarding  the  disposition  and 
employment  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  of  its 
forces.  The  committee  will  also  consult  to  as- 
sure that  any  action  taken  under  the  Treaty  con- 
forms to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
affirmed  their  understanding  that  the  Security 
Treaty  of  1951  was  designed  to  be  transitional  in 
character  and  not  in  that  form  to  remain  in  per- 
pel  uity.  The  Committee  will  also  consider  future 
adjustments  in  the  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  these  fields  adequate 
lo  meet  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  peoples 
of  bol li  countries. 

The  United  States  welcomed  Japan's  plans  for 

(lie  buildup  of  lier  defense  forces  and  accordingly, 
in  consonance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
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Security  Treaty,  will  substantially  reduce  the 
numbers  of  United  States  forces  in  Japan  withii] 
the  next  year,  including  a  prompt  withdrawal  o} 
all  United  States  ground  combat  forces.  Th< 
United  States  plans  still  further  reductions  as  tht 
Japanese  defense  forces  grow. 

The  President,  while  recognizing  that  Japai 
must  trade  to  live,  stressed  the  continuing  neec> 
for  control  on  exports  of  strategic  materials  U 
those  countries  threatening  the  independence  oi 
free  nations  through  the  extension  of  interna' 
tional  communism.  The  Prime  Minister,  whik 
agreeing  with  the  need  for  such  control  in  col 
operation  with  other  Free  World  governments 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  Japan  to  increase  it; 
trade. 

The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  the  strong  de 
sire  of  the  Japanese  people  for  the  return  oi 
administrative  control  over  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonir 
Islands  to  Japan.  The  President  reaffirmed  th< 
United  States  position  that  Japan  possesses  resid 
ual  sovereignty  over  these  islands.  He  poin 
out,  however,  that  so  long  as  the  conditions 
threat  and  tension  exist  in  the  Far  East  the  Unit- 
States  will  find  it  necessary  to  continue  the  prese 
status.  He  stated  that  the  United  States  will  co: 
tinue  its  policy  of  improving  the  welfare  and  well-< 
being  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  and  of  pro- 
moting their  economic  and  cultural  advancement 

Economic  and  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  were  discussed  at  length 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  mutually 
confirmed  not  only  the  desire  for  a  high  level  ol 
trade  but  also  the  need  for  close  relations  between 
the  two  countries  in  other  economic  fields.  The 
Prime  Minister,  while  expressing  his  deep  concern 
over  certain  movements  in  the  United  States  foi 
import  restrictions,  explained  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  predominant  importance  of  the  United 
States  market  for  Japanese  trade  Japan  is  taking 
measures  for  an  orderly  development  of  her  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States.  The  President  con-ji 
firmed  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
maintain  its  traditional  policy  of  a  high  level  of 
trade  without  unnecessary  and  arbitrary  restric- 
tions. He  expressed  his  hopes  for  the  removal  of 
local  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  Japanese  products. 

The  Prime  Minister  described  his  recent  tour  of 
certain  Asian  countries  and  said  that  he  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  serious  efforts  these 
countries  are  making  toward  economic  develop- 
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nu'iit.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  further 
progress  in  the  economic  development  of  these 
countries  would  greatly  contribute  to  stability 
and  freedom  in  Asia.  The  President  expressed  his 
full  agreement  with  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed  ways 
in  which  free  Asian  countries  might  be  further 
Issisted  in  developing  their  economies.  The  views 
of  the  Prime  Minister  will  be  studied  by  the 
United  States. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed 
the  early  cessation  of  both  the  testing  and  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  as  part  of  a  first 
step  in  a  safeguarded  disarmament  program.  The 
President  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  latter's 
views  are  being  taken  into  account  in  formulating 
the  United  States  position  at  the  current  United 
Nations  disarmament  session  in  London. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  con- 
vinced that  their  exchange  of  views  will  contribute 
much  to  strengthening  mutual  understanding  and 
to  agreement  on  fundamental  interests  which  will 
further  solidify  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries  in  the  years  to  come. 


MR.  KISHI'S  ADDRESS  TO  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 
DF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  20' 

translation 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  warm  reception 
md  cordial  welcome.  You  have  accorded  me  a 
[Treat  honor  today — the  honor  of  speaking  in  this 
living  citadel  of  democracy. 

It  has  been  a  thrilling  experience  for  me  to 
hive  up  Capitol  Hill  to  this  time-honored  hall. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  me  to  stand  on  this  rostrum 
which  has  witnessed  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
lemoeratic  process  of  government,  thus  providing 
:he  pattern  for  new  democracies,  including  my 
Iwn  country.  Today  Japan  is  endeavoring  with 
pride  and  resolution  to  consolidate  the  foundations 
A  a  truly  democratic  government.  The  whole  ef- 
fort of  our  nation  is  dedicated  to  this  task,  for  we 
relieve  in  the  lofty  principles  of  democracy — in 
:he  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

It  is  because  of  our  strong  belief  in  democratic 
principles  and  ideals  that  Japan  associates  herself 
with  the  free  nations  of  the  world.    We  are  ranged 

'  Reprinted  from  Cong.  Rec.  of  June  20, 1957,  pp.  8764  and 


on  the  side  of  liberty,  justice,  and  equality,  because 
there  can  be  no  true  peace,  no  true  security,  no 
true  progress  nor  true  human  happiness  unless 
men  and  nations  live  by  these  principles. 

In  all  our  free  world  relations,  our  association 
with  the  United  States  is  to  us  the  most  important. 
We  are  grateful  to  your  country  for  the  generous 
aid  we  have  received  since  the  war  in  restoring  our 
shattered  economy.  We  believe  that  our  friend- 
ship, our  mutual  respect  and  trust,  and  our  bonds 
of  cooperation  must  ever  be  strong,  especially  in 
these  times  when  tensions  persist  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

International  communism  is  now  trying  to  win 
over  Asia  by  exploiting  the  fervent  spirit  of 
nationalism  of  the  Asian  peoples  and  by  appealing 
to  their  impatience  to  overcome  poverty  and  priva- 
tion. The  Communists  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
that  their  way  is  the  quicker  way  to  develop  under- 
developed economies  and  to  raise  living  standards. 

We  firmly  believe  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that 
the  democratic  method  is  the  only  way  to  serve 
the  welfare  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.   We  must  prove  that  we  are  right. 

As  the  most  advanced  and  industrialized  nation 
in  Asia,  Japan  has  already  shown  that  economic 
and  social  progress  can  be  achieved  without  the 
Communist  shortcut.  We  have  already  demon- 
strated that  free  enterprise  serves  human  happi- 
ness and  welfare  in  an  honorable  way  with  full 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  man.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  Japan,  as  a  faithful  member  of 
the  free  world,  has  a  useful  and  constructive  role 
to  play,  particularly  in  Asia,  where  the  free  world 
faces  the  challenge  of  international  communism. 
We  are  resolved  to  play  that  role. 

I  have  come  to  this  country  at  this  time,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  your  President,  to 
have  a  frank  exchange  of  views  with  the  highest 
officials  of  your  Government  on  a  wide  range  of 
problems  of  mutual  interest  and  concern  as  they 
affect  our  two  countries  and  as  they  affect  the 
world.  I  hope  that  our  discussions,  now  in  prog- 
ress, will  bear  good  fruit.  From  our  talks  there 
will  emerge,  I  sincerely  trust,  a  strong  and  endur- 
ing partnership  that  will  open  the  door  to  a  new 
era  of  Japanese- American  relations. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  express  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  people  of  America,  my  high  esteem  and 
warm  feelings  of  friendship,  and  my  best  wishes 
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for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  your  great 
Eepublic,  the  United  States  of  America. 


EXCHANGE   OF   GREETINGS  AT  AIRPORT, 

JUNE  19 

Press  release  375  dated  June  19 

Vice  President  Nixon: 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great  honor  for 
me  to  extend  on  behalf  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  the  American  people  our  welcome  on  the  oc- 
casion of  your  visit  to  Washington,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  as  the  representative  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Japan.  I  recall  the  visit  that  I 
paid  to  your  country  4  years  ago  and  the  welcome 
that  we  received  from  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
on  that  occasion.  I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  7 
very  busy  days  that  you  will  spend  in  our  country 
you  will  find  on  every  side  among  the  American 
people  admiration  and  respect  and  friendship  for 
the  people  of  Japan  and  for  your  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  in  the  conversations  and 
discussions  you  will  have  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Government  that  those  discussions 
will  lead  to  better  understanding  between  our 
people  and  progress  toward  the  great  objectives 
which  both  of  our  peoples  and  our  Governments 
share,  the  objectives  of  peace  and  freedom  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Kishi: 

I  deeply  appreciate  your  cordial  welcome.  I 
am  happy  to  come  to  Washington  as  a  state  guest 
in  response  to  the  kind  invitation  extended  to  me 
by  President  Eisenhower.  As  has  been  an- 
nounced, the  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  hold  frank 
and  friendly  discussions  with  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
matters  of  common  interest  and  concern  to 
Japan  and  America.  Our  Governments  will  seek 
through  our  talks  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  can  further  strengthen  our  ties  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  and  work  together  more  closely 
and  hence  more  effectively  in  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  human  welfare. 

I  have  come  to  lay  the  groundwork  with  your 
leaders  for  such  Japanese-American  collaboration 
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and  partnership.  I  look  forward  to  these  talks 
which  begin  today  and  continue  until  Friday. 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  very  helpful  to  both  our 
countries  in  deepening  their  understanding  of 
each  other,  and  I  confidently  hope  that  my  visit 
to  America  will  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
new  era  of  Japanese- American  relations. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  13 
(press  release  360)  the  members  of  the  official 
party  for  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Kishi  of  Japan,  June  16-29.    They  are  as  follows : 

Nobusuke  Kishi,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 

Koichiro  Asakai,  Ambassador  of  Japan  to  the  United  States 

Hirohide  Ishida,  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary  (Rank  of  Cabinet 
Minister) 

Takizo  Matsumoto,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Kingo  Machimura,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Takeo  Fukuda,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Zenshiro  Hoshina,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Takeji  Kobayashi,  Member  of  the  House  of  Councillors 

Renzo  Sawada,  Personal  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister 
(former  Ambassador  of  Japan  to  the  United  Nations)' 

Kogoro  Uemura,  Vice  President,  Federation  of  Economic 
Organizations 2 

Shunichi  Matsumoto,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Foreign  Office  Adviser  (former  Ambassador  of 
Japan  to  London)2 

Sunao  Sonoda,  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(former  Parliamentary  Vice  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs)2 

Koh  Chiba,  Director,  American  Affairs  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Office 

Harunii  Takeuchi,  Chief,  Foreign  Office  Archives  Section 
(Prime  Minister's  official  secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office) 

Shintaro  Abe,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 
States 

Douglas  MacArthur  II,  American  Ambassador  to  Japan 
(Washington  and  New  York  only) 

Clement  E.  Conger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  State  (Washington,  New  York,  and  Los  Angeles 
only) 

Stuart  P.  Lillico,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


2  Although  not  members  of  the  official  party,  these  per- 
sons accompanied  the  Prime  Minister  as  personal  advisers. 
A  number  of  other  Japanese  accompanied  the  Prime  Min- 
ister as  members  of  his  unofficial  party,  as  well  as  a  group 
of  Japanese  journalists. 
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^ministration  of  Ryukyu  Islands 


1ITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

lte  House  press  release  dated  June  5 

The  President  on  June  5  issued  an  Executive 
ier  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
ukyu  Islands. 

Pending  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legisla- 
D  by  the  Congress,  the  order  continues  in  force 
?sent  arrangements  for  the  exercise  of  admin- 
rat  ive,  legislative,  and  jurisdictional  powers  ro- 
sed in  the  United  States  by  article  3  of  the  treaty 
peace  with  Japan.1 

Dnder  the  order  the  authority  granted  to  the 
lited  States  in  the  treaty  of  peace  continues  to 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  subject 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  President.  In 
iition  to  promoting  effective  and  responsible 
f-govemment,  the  Secretary  is  to  make  every 
?rt  to  improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
i  inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyus  and  to  promote 
ir  economic  and  cultural  advancement.  The 
ler  continues  responsibility  for  conduct  of  re- 
ions  with  foreign  countries  and  international 
Ionizations  with  respect  to  the  islands  in  the 
-retary  of  State. 

rhe  order  defines  limits  of  authority  assigned 
pectively  to  United  States  and  local  govern- 
nt  authorities.  It  establishes  a  structure  for 
'ration  of  both  Ryukyuan  and  United  States 
irts  and  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the 
cutive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
nt  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 


ECUTIVE  ORDER  10713  * 

DVIDING      FOR      ADMINISTRATION      OF      THE 

RYUKYU  ISLANDS 
rHEKEAs  under  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
an  the  United  States  is  exercising  all  and  any  powers 
administration,  legislation  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
itory,  including  territorial  waters,  and  inhabitants 
he  Ryukyu  Islands  (the  term  "Ryukyu  Islands,"  as 
d  in  this  order,  meaning  Nansei  Shoto  south  of  29° 
th    latitude,    excluding    the    islands    in    the    Amani 


For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1951,  p.  349;  for 

kground  on  signing  of  treaty,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1951, 

47. 
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Oshima  group  with  respect  to  which  all  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  under  the  said  Article  of 
the  Treaty  have  been  relinquished  to  Japan)  : 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  Constitution,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Except  as  the  Congress  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  law  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  all  administrative,  legislative,  and  jurisdictional 
powers  reposed  in  the  United  States  by  Article  3  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  shall  be  exercised  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  order. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  subject  to  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  an  effective  and  responsible 
Ryukyuan  government,  based  on  democratic  principles 
and  supported  by  a  sound  financial  structure,  shall  make 
every  effort  to  improve  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  and  shall  continue  to 
promote  the  economic  and  cultural  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  delegate 
any  function  vested  in  him  by  this  order  to  such  officials 
or  organizational  entities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  relations  with  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  with  respect  to  the  Ryukyu 
Islands. 

Sec  4.  There  is  established,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  civil  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  the  head  of  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "High  Commissioner").  The  High 
Commissioner  (a)  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  from  among  the 
active  duty  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  (b)  shall  have  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  by  the  terms  of  this  order,  (c)  may  del- 
egate any  function  vested  in  him  to  such  officials  of  the 
civil  administration  as  he  may  designate,  and  (d)  shall 
carry  out  any  powers  or  duties  delegated  or  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  this  order. 
Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  continued,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  order,  the  now  existing  Ryukyuan  cen- 
tral government  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands). 

Sec.  6.  The  legislative  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
order,  shall  be  vested  in  a  legislative  body  whose  mem- 
bers are  directly  elected  by  the  people  of  the  islands. 
The  legislature  shall  consist  of  a  single  house  of  29  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  elected  biennially  in  even  numbered 
years  from  single  representative  districts. 

Sec  7.  The  legislative  body  shall  exercise  legislative 
powers  which  extend  only  to  all  subjects  of  legislation  of 
domestic  application.     The  legislative  body  shall  deter- 
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mine  the  procedures  for  judging  the  selection  and  qual- 
ification of  its  own  members  and  shall  choose  therefrom 
its  officers  and  determine  its  rules  and  procedures.  Local 
legislative  bodies,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  municipalities  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  shall  be 
given  and  shall  exercise  appropriate  municipal  legisla- 
tive powers.  The  High  Commissioner  shall  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  all  laws  enacted  by  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the 
said  Secretary  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  executive  power  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  shall  be  vested  in  a  Chief  Executive 
who  shall  be  a  Ryukyuan,  appointed  by  the  High  Com- 
missioner after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
legislative  body.  The  Chief  Executive  shall  have  gen- 
eral supervision  and  control  of  all  executive  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands and  shall  faithfully  execute  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances applicable  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands.  The  head  of 
each  municipal  government  shall  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  respective  municipality  in  accordance  with 
procedures  established  by  the  legislative  body  of  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Sec.  9.  Every  bill  passed  by  the  legislative  body  shall, 
before  it  becomes  law,  be  presented  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. If  the  Chief  Executive  approves  a  bill  he  shall  sign 
it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the 
legislative  body  within  fifteen  days  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him.  If  a  bill  is  not  returned  within 
the  specified  fifteen  day  period,  it  shall  become  law  in 
like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, unless  the  legislative  body  by  adjournment  prevents 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  law  if  approved  by  the 
Cbief  Executive  within  forty-five  days  after  it  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him;  otherwise  it  shall  not  be 
law.  When  a  bill  is  returned  to  the  legislative  body  with 
objections  by  the  Chief  Executive,  the  legislative  body 
may  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion two  thirds  of  the  legislative  body  pass  it,  it  shall  be 
sent  to  the  High  Commissioner.  If  the  High  Commis- 
sioner approves  it,  he  shall  sign  it.  If  he  does  not  ap- 
prove it,  he  shall  return  it  to  the  legislative  body  so 
st;iting,  and  it  shall  not  be  law.  If  the  High  Commis- 
sioner neither  approves  nor  disapproves  the  bill  within 
forty-five  days  from  the  date  of  transmittal  to  him  by  the 
legislative  body,  it  shall  become  law  in  like  manner  as 
if  he  bad  signed  it.  If  any  bill  approved  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  contains  several  items  of  appropriation  of 
money,  the  Chief  Executive  may  object  to  one  or  more 
of  such  items  or  any  part  or  parts,  portion  or  portions 
thereof,  while  approving  the  other  items,  or  parts  or  por- 
tions of  the  bill.  In  such  case  the  Chief  Executive  shall 
append  to  the  bill,  at  the  time  of  signing  it,  a  statement 
of  the  items,  or  parts  or  portions  thereof,  objected  to, 
and   the  items,  or  parts  or  portions  thereof,  so  objected 

to  thai]  not  take  effect.    Should  the  legislative  body  seek 

to  over-ride  such   Objections  of  the   Chief   Kxernlivo,   the 
procedures  set   forth  above;  will  apply.     In  computing  any 


period  of  days  for  the  foregoing  purposes,  Sundays  anj 
legal  holidays  shall  be  excluded. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  powers  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  sha| 
be  exercised  as  follows: 

(a)  A  system  of  courts,  including  the  civil  and  criminj 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  appellate  trihunal 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  Ryuky 
Islands.  These  courts  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  j 
follows : 

(1)  Civil  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases,  subject  to  tl 
provisions  of  paragraphs   (b)(1)    and   (2),  below. 

(2)  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  except  (a, 
members  of  the  United  States  forces  or  the  civilian  coe 
ponent,  (b)  employees  of  the  United  States  Governmei 
who  are  United  States  nationals  even  though  not  subje. 
to  trial  by  courts-martial  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mil 
tary  Justice  (10  U.  S.  C.  801  et  seq. ),  and  (c)  dependen 
of  the  foregoing,  provided,  nevertheless,  that  subject  t, 
paragraph  (c),  below,  criminal  jurisdiction  may  be  e: 
ercised  by  Courts  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  I 
lands  over  dependents  who  are  Ryukyuans.  Crimin: 
jurisdiction  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  courts  of  tl 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  by  the  High  Commi 
sioner  in  any  case  which  affects  the  security,  property,  < 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  which  is  so  designate 
by  him. 

(b)  A  system  of  courts,  including  civil  and  crimint 
courts  of  original  jurisdiction  and  appellate  tribunal 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  civil  administration.  The* 
courts  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  as  follows : 

(1)  Civil  jurisdiction  over  any  case  or  controvert 
of  particular  importance  affecting  the  security,  propert 
or  interests  of  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  tl 
High  Commissioner.  Such  cases  instituted  in  a  court  < 
the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  shall  be  tran 
f erred  to  the  appropriate  civil  administration  court  upc 
order  of  the  High  Commissioner  at  any  time  in  the  pr 
ceedings,  including  final  appellate  process,  prior  to  tt 
entering  of  final  decree,  order  or  judgment.  Cases  i 
transferred  may  be  subject  to  trial  de  novo  in  the  dii 
cretion  of  the  court  of  the  civil  administration. 

(2)  Civil  jurisdiction  in  cases  and  controversies  i 
which  a  member  of  the  United  States  forces  or  tl 
civilian  component  thereof,  an  employee  of  the  Unite 
States  Government  who  is  a  United  States  national,  ( 
a  dependent  of  one  of  the  foregoing,  unless  such  depeni 
ent  is  a  Ryukyuan,  is  a  party  if  upon  petition  of  or 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit  the  High  Commissioner  deen 
the  case  to  be  important  in  its  effect,  direct  or  indirec 
on  the  security  of  the  islands,  on  foreign  relations  or  0 
the  security,  property  or  interests  of  the  United  Statt 
or  nationals  thereof  and  determines  that  the  civil  a« 
ministration  should  assume  jurisdiction  over  the  cas< 
In  this  event,  such  cases  instituted  in  a  court  of  tt 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  shall  be  transferre 
to  the  appropriate  civil  administration  court  by  ord( 
of  the  High  Commissioner  at  any  time  in  the  proceet 
ings,  including  final  appellate  process,  prior  to  the  ente 
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:  of  final  decree,  order  or  judgment    Cases  so  trans- 
mi  may  be  subject  to  trial  de  novo  In  the  discretion  of 
■  court  of  the  civil  administration. 
:•>  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  United  States  nationals 
ployed  by  the  United  Stales  or  any  agency  thereof  who 

not  subject  to  trial  by  courts-martial  under  the  Uni- 
ui  Code  of  Military  Justice  (10  U.  S.  C.  801  et  seq.) 
1  their  dependents,  excluding  Ryukyuans. 
4  i   Criminal  jurisdiction  in  specific  cases  of  particu- 

importance  affecting  the  security,  property,  or  inter- 
-  oi"  the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the  High 
uniissioner.  Such  cases  instituted  in  a  court  of  the 
rerninent  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  may  be  transferred 
the  appropriate  civil  administration  court  upon  order 
:he  High  Commissioner  at  any  time  in  the  proceedings, 
tuding  the  final  appellate  process,  prior  to  the  entering 
fatal  decree,  order  or  judgment.  Cases  so  transferred 
y  be  subject  to  trial  de  novo  in  the  discretion  of  the 
rt  of  the  civil  administration. 

c)  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  persons  subject  to  trial 
courts-martial  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
tice  (10  U.  S.  C.  SOI  et  seq.)  will  be  exercised  by 
rts  other  than  courts-martial  only  when  the  military 
inlander  concerned  determines  not  to  exercise  mili- 
r  jurisdiction  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Uce  and  specifically  indicates  to  the  High  Commis- 
ler  his  approval  of  referring  the  case  to  another 
rt. 

i)  The  highest  appellate  court  of  the  civil  adminis- 
Jon  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  : 

1)  Any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  tried  in  the  inferior 
rts  of  the  civil  administration,  whether  initiated 
•ein  or  removed  thereto,  upon  appeal  by  any  party. 

2)  Any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  decided  by  the  highest 
rt  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  having 
sdiction  thereof  in  which  is  involved 

i  i  a  conflict  of  decision  between  the  highest  court  of 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  highest 
ellate  court  of  the  civil  administration  or 
ii  *  a  question  of  United  States,  foreign  or  inter- 
onal  law,  including  the  interpretation  of  any  treaty, 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  Executive  order  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  proclamation, 
nance  or  order  of  the  High  Commissioner 
n  appeal  by  any  party  or,  if  no  such  appeal  be  taken, 
a  petition,  setting  forth  the  special  grounds  therefor, 
sented  to  the  court  by  the  Chief  Legal  Officer  of  the 
I  administration.  The  highest  appellate  court  of  the 
I  administration  shall  have  power  to  affirm,  modify, 
aside  or  reverse  the  judgment,  order  or  decree  re- 
red  or  to  remand  the  case  with  such  directions  for  a 
trial  or  for  entry  of  judgment  as  may  be  just, 
t  criminal  case,  the  appellate  court  may  set  aside  the 
pnent  of  conviction,  or  may  commute,  reduce  (but 
■crease)  or  suspend  the  execution  of  sentence. 
0  Xothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  ex- 
Hog  to  ,uiy  court  of  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 
nds  or  of  the  civil  administration,  jurisdiction  over 
I  nited    States   Government  or  any   agency   thereof 


unless  specific  authority  has  been  conferred  in  the  pre- 
mises by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  these  provisions  the  expression 

(1)  "Members  of  the  United  States  Forces"  shall  mean 
the  personnel  on  active  duty  belonging  to  the  land,  sea 
or  air  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America 
whenever  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

(2)  "Civilian  component"  shall  mean  the  civilian 
persons  of  United  States  nationality  who  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of,  serving  with,  or  accompanying  the  United  States 
Forces  whenever  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

(3)  "Dependents"  shall  mean  the  spouse  and  any  child 
or  relative  by  affinity,  consanguinity  or  adoption  when 
dependent  upon  the  principal  for  over  one-half  of  his  or 
her  support  whenever  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 

Sec.  11.  The  High  Commissioner  may,  if  such  action 
is  deemed  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission 
under  this  order,  promulgate  laws,  ordinances  or  regula- 
tions, with  clue  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
hereof.  The  High  Commissioner,  if  such  action  is  deemed 
by  him  to  be  important  in  its  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  on 
the  security  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  or  on  relations  with 
foreign  countries  and  international  organizations  with 
respect  to  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  or  on  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  security,  property  or  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  or  nationals  thereof,  may, 
in  respect  of  Ryukyuan  bills,  laws,  or  officials,  as  the 
case  may  be,  (a)  veto  any  bill  or  any  part  or  portion 
thereof,  (b)  annul  any  law  or  any  part  or  portion  thereof 
within  45  days  after  its  enactment,  and  (c)  remove  any 
public  official  from  office.  The  High  Commissioner  has 
the  power  of  reprieve,  commutation  and  pardon.  The 
High  Commissioner  may  assume  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
exercise  of  full  authority  in  the  islands,  if  such  assump- 
tion of  authority  appears  mandatory  for  security  reasons. 
Exercise  of  authority  conferred  on  the  High  Commissioner 
by  this  section  shall  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  12.  In  carrying  out  this  order,  including  section  11, 
the  High  Commissioner  shall  preserve  to  persons  in  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  the  basic  liberties  enjoyed  by  people  in 
democratic  countries,  including  freedom  of  speech,  assem- 
bly, petition,  religion  and  press,  and  security  from  unrea 
sonable  searches  and  seizures,  and  from  deprivation  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  clue  process  of  law. 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  issue  such  fur- 
ther instructions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  order. 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  they  may  be  inconsistent  herewith, 
the  proclamations,  ordinances,  and  directives  heretofore 
issued  by  the  existing  civil  administration  and  its  predeces- 
sor military  government  agencies  shall  continue  in  force 
and  effect  until  modified,  revoked,  or  superseded  under  the 
authority  of  this  order.  No  proceeding,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  pending  in  any  court  of  the  Government  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  or  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  on  the  date  of  this  order  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  this  order ;  and  any  such  proceeding  shall  be 
conducted  and  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
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ordinances,  proclamations,  and  directives  in  effect  imme- 
diately before  the  date  of  this  order. 

Sec.  15.  This  order  shall  become  effective  immediately, 
but  until  its  provisions  shall  severally  become  operative 
as  herein  provided,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions  now  vested  in  the  civil  administration  and  the 
Government  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  shall  continue  to  be 
exercised  as  now  provided  by  law,  ordinance,  proclama- 
tion or  directive,  and  the  incumbents  of  all  offices  under 
the  civil  administration  or  the  Government  of  the  Ryukyu 


Islands  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  ai 
appointed  or  elected  and  have  qualified,  unless  sooner  r 
moved  by  competent  authority. 
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The  White  House, 
June  o,  1951. 
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U.N.  Command  in  Korea  Announces  Intention 
To  Replace  Old  Weapons 


Department  of  Defense  news  release  dated  June  21 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  United  Nations  Command  advised  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Korea  on 
June  21  that  the  United  Nations  Command  con- 
siders that  it  is  entitled  to  be  relieved  of  obliga- 
tions under  subparagraph  13d  of  the  Korean 
Armistice  Agreement,  which  limits  the  replace- 
ment on  a  piece-for-piece  basis  of  worn-out  or 
destroyed  military  equipment  to  items  of  the  same 
effectiveness  and  type,  after  the  date  of  the 
armistice,  July  27,  1953.1 

The  action  which  the  United  Nations  Command 
is  taking  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
is  necessitated  by  the  flagrant  and  long-continued 
disregard  by  the  Communist  side  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  subparagraph  13d  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  At  the  time  the  armistice  agreement 
was  signed,  all  the  Communist  operational  air- 
craft were  based  north  of  the  Yalu,  and  indeed  all 
North  Korean  airfields  had  been  bombed  out  and 
rendered  nonoperational.  Since  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  the  Communist  side  has  not  re- 
ported the  introduction  of  a  single  combat  air- 
craft into  Korea,  and  yet  it  is  clear  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Communist  side  now  has  hundreds 
of  the  most  modern  jet  types  of  combat  aircraft 
based  in  North  Korea.  This  conclusion  is  sup- 
ported by  all  types  of  intelligence  information 


1  For   text  of  armistice   agreement,   see   Bulletin    of 
Aug.  8,  1958,  p.  132. 
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including  the  evidence  of  radar  trackings,  th 
testimony   of   defectors,   as   well   as   long-rangfi 
photographs. 

In  addition,  the  Communists  have  built  up  an 
modernized,  in  violation  of  their  agreement  ani 
undertakings  in  subparagraph  13d  of  the  armifT 
tice  agreement,  their  strength  in  the  category 
of  armored  vehicles,  weapons  and  artillery,  an 
ammunition,    with    the    result    that    they   haVP 
enormously  increased  the  potential  of  the  militar 
forces  on  the  north  side  of  the  armistice  line. 


U.N.  COMMAND  STATEMENT 

The  following  statement  was  presented  on  behat  j 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  to  the  meeting  t 
the  Military  Armistice  Commission  in  Panmwi 
jom,  Korea,  scheduled  to  begin  at  3  p.  m.  Korea 
daylight  savings  time,  Friday,  June  21,  which  i 
1 :  30  a.  m.,  Friday,  Washington  time. 

Maj.  Gen.  Homer  L.  Litsenberg,  TJSMC,  Senit 
Member,  United  Nations  Command,  Militar 
Armistice  Commission,  presented  the  statemen 
which  is  addressed  to  the  Korean  Peoples  Arm 
(North  Korea  Communist)  and  Chmese  Peoph 
Volunteers,  both  of  which  groups  are  signatoru 
to  the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  of  July 
1063.. 

Almost  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  signin 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  which  ended  the  K< 


rean  conflict.    The  signatories  of  that  documei 
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igreed  to  be  bound  and  governed  by  a  mutual  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  of  the  Agreement. 

With  complete  disregard  for  your  obligations 
mder  sub-paragraph  13d  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
nent,  your  side  has  continued  to  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  that  paragraph  in  the  following  partic- 
i  la  is : 

(1)  You  have  introduced  reinforcing  combat 
quipment  of  the  types  referred  to  in  sub-para- 
graph 13d  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  al- 
owing  only  piece-for-piece  replacement  of 
quipment  worn  out  and  destroyed  after  the  date 
f  the  armistice. 

(2)  You  have  also  introduced  combat  equipment 
nd  weapons  of  entirely  different  types  and  capa- 
ilities  from  any  you  had  in  Korea  at  the  time 
f  the  Armistice. 

(3)  You  have  failed  to  report  introductions  of 
nch  equipment. 

(4)  You  have  introduced  such  equipment  at 
orts  of  entry  other  than  those  specified  in  the 
.rmistice  Agreement. 

The  United  Nations  Command  has  again  and 
lull  protested  these  violations  by  your  side  and 
as  attempted  in  vain  to  have  it  comply  with  the 
revisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.    All  pro- 
cures established  by  the  Agreement  for  the 
sttlement  of  disputes  have  been  exhausted  by 
le  United  Nations  Command. 
The  United  Nations  Command  intends  to  main- 
,in  the  Armistice  Agreement.    However,  the  fla- 
unt, repeated,  and  willful  violations  of  that 
jreement  by  your  side  undermine  the  very  pro- 
sions  which  were  specifically  designed  to  assure 
e  stability  of  the  military  armistice.     A  cardinal 
lrpose  of  these  provisions  was  to  insure  the  freez- 
g  of  the  military  status  quo  by  maintaining  the 
lative  military  balance  existing  on  July  27, 1953. 
Your  side,  by  its  repeated  violations  of  the  Ar- 
istice  Agreement,  has  seriously  upset  the  relative 
ilitary  balance  by  modernizing  and  building  up 
ilitary  capability  in  the  area  vastly  superior 
that  which  you  had  at  the  time  the  Armistice 
?reement  was  signed.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
nited  Nations  Command,  because  of  its  scrupu- 
js  observance  of  the  Armistice  Agreement,  has 
t  increased  its  combat  equipment  and  is  still 
uipped  with  the  same  type  of  weapons  it  had  at 
b  time  the  Armistice  Agreement  was  signed. 
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As  a  result  of  the  long  period  of  time  since  the 
Armistice  went  into  effect,  the  equipment  and 
weapons  of  the  United  Nations  Command  have 
become  obsolete  and  outmoded,  and  those  needing 
replacement  cannot  be  replaced  from  stocks  on 
hand  or  currently  in  production.  This  situation 
aggravates  the  imbalance  created  by  your  breach 
of  sub-paragraph  13d.  The  possibility  that  this 
situation  would  arise  was  not  foreseen  at  the  time 
the  Armistice  Agreement  was  negotiated,  and, 
indeed,  it  would  not  have  arisen  had  your  side 
proceeded  to  negotiate,  within  three  months  and 
in  good  faith  a  "peaceful  settlement"  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  Armistice  Agreement. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  your  gross  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  sub-paragraph  13d,  the 
United  Nations  Command  considers  that  it  is 
entitled  to  be  relieved  of  corresponding  obligations 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  until  such 
time  as  the  relative  military  balance  has  been  re- 
stored and  your  side,  by  its  actions,  has  demon- 
strated its  willingness  to  comply. 

The  stability  of  the  Armistice  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  relative  military  balance,  which  it 
was  the  primary  purpose  of  these  provisions  of 
the  Armistice  Agreement  to  insure,  can  now  only 
be  restored  and  maintained  by  the  replacement  by 
the  United  Nations  Command  of  its  old  weapons 
with  new  items  currently  available.  The  United 
Nations  Command  is  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
this  end. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that: 

(1)  The  only  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  action  is  to  restore  the  relative  balance 
of  military  strength  that  the  Armistice  was  in- 
tended to  preserve. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  Command  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  replacement  weapons  are  being 
deployed  for  defensive  purposes  only. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  Command  intends  as 
it  has  in  the  past  fully  to  observe  the  cease-fire 
provision  of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  It  intends 
also  to  observe  all  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  save  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  entitled  to  be  relieved  from  compliance  be- 
cause of  your  violations  of  sub-paragraph  13d  and 
of  those  covered  in  its  statement  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  of  May  31,  1956.2 


!  Ilid.,  June  11,  1956,  p.  967. 
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Return  of  Philippine  Battle  Flag 

Press  release  357  dated  June  11 
Department  Announcement 

Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  on  June  12  re- 
turned a  battle  flag  to  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
88-year-old  leader  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
of  1898-1901.  The  flag,  which  had  been  captured 
in  1901  by  U.S.  troops,  was  returned  at  a  celebra- 
tion in  Kawit,  Cavite,  Philippines,  honoring  the 
59th  anniversary  of  General  Aguinaldo's  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence." 

The  flag  was  brought  back  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  later  presented  to  the  Kalamazoo  Pub- 
lic Museum  by  the  late  Frank  L.  Riley,  Company 
F,  160th  Indiana  Infantry.  Alexis  A.  Praus,  di- 
rector of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Museum,  and 
Representative  August  E.  Johansen  of  Michigan 
made  arrangements  through  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  return  of  the  flag. 

Remarks   by   Ambassador    Bohlen 

When  I  learned  that  one  of  my  first  official  acts 
as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
was  to  be  the  return  of  this  famous  battle  flag  to 
its  distinguished  owner,  I  realized  that  I  should 
approach  with  humility  this  solemn  task  of  writ- 
ing a  postscript  to  history. 

There  are  many  men,  General,  who  would  con- 
sider themselves  fortunate  merely  to  have  wit- 
nessed as  much  history  as  you  have.  However, 
you  have  been  more  than  a  witness;  you  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  making  of  much  of 
your  nation's  history.  Your  rich  store  of  experi- 
ence, tempered  with  the  wisdom  of  age,  has  fre- 
quently proved  of  great  value  throughout  the 
years.  A  long  series  of  American  Governors 
General,  High  Commissioners,  and  Ambassadors 
have  regarded  you  with  affection  and  respect  and 
have  relied  upon  you,  as  have  many  Filipino  Gov- 
ernment officials,  for  your  wise  counsel.  I  am 
proud  of  the  close  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween your  country  and  mine,  the  strong  ties  of 
mutual  trust  and  respect  which  engendered  the 
desire  that  this  banner  be  returned  to  you. 

This  standard,  once  proudly  carried  into  com- 
bat  by  your  valiant  forces,  was  captured  on  the 
Held  of  battle.  To  that  soldier  of  the  United 
State     Army  who  carried  it   home,  the  Mag  was  a 

cherished  war  souvenir.    When  he  bequeathed  it 
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to    the    Spanish-American    War    Veterans— the  | 
American  counterpart  of  your  venerable  Asocia- 
cion  de  los  Veteranos  de  la  Revolucion— this  tat- 
tered tricolor  was  guarded  as  a  priceless  memento 
of  military  service  and  of  comrades   who  had  | 
given  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  | 
To  the  public  museum  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  j 
where  it  ultimately  came  to  rest,  the  flag  was  a 
valued  addition  to  its  collection. 

Yet  the  directors  of  the  Kalamazoo  Public 
Museum  recognized  that  what  was  to  them  a 
prized  article  was  to  the  Filipino  people  a  sacred 
symbol  of  their  long  and  glorious  struggle  for 
national  independence.  Therefore  it  was  decided 
that,  since  those  who  once  bore  arms  against  each 
other  are  now  united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
friendship,  and  since  the  independence  movement 
which  you  led  at  the  time  this  flag  was  made— 
almost  6  decades  ago — has  achieved  its  goal,  the- 
flag's  rightful  place  is  in  your  hands. 

Though  carefully  preserved  through  all  the 
years,  this  simple  banner  has  become  threadbare  in 
spots,  and  the  legendary  "Sun  of  Liberty"  on  its 
white  triangle  has  grown  dim.  Its  material  value 
is  small.  In  its  symbolic  significance  lies  its  great 
worth.  As  poetically  stated  by  Fernando  Maria 
Guerrero  in  his  "La  Bandera" : 

Materially  speaking,  a  flag  has  no  value  at  all;  any 
piece  of  bunting  or  cloth  with  a  few  designs  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  flag.  But  look  at  ours  with  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  you  will  see  tbat  our  tricolored  flag  with  its 
sun  and  three  stars  symbolizes  a  world  of  heroic  deeds, 
a  glorified  paradise  of  the  people.  It  is  the  incarnation 
of  our  country  and  ourselves ;  because  it  throbs  with  our 
hearts,  interprets  our  national  feeling,  our  happiness,  ourl 
sorrows,  the  songs  of  our  struggles,  our  national  history, 
and  above  all,  the  bloody  struggles  for  our  political  liber- 
ties. 

I  am  sure  that  the  same  sentiments  were  in  your 
heart  59  years  ago  today,  when  you  first  raised  in 
this  place  a  flag  of  this  type.  The  stirring  strains 
of  your  national  anthem,  first  played  on  that  date, 
certainly  conveyed  the  same  feeling  and  inspired 
Jose  Palm  a  when  he  put  those  feelings  into  words, 
We  are  honored  to  join  with  you  in  celebration 
of  this  anniversary.  Your  aspirations  for  inde- 
pendence, as  symbolized  by  this  flag,  have  been 
realized.  Your  nation  is  a  respected  member  oi 
the  world  community.  I  am  confident  that  tlu 
Filipino  people  will  always  remain  faithful  to  th« 
pledge  that  .lose  Palma  wrote  to  your  flag  in  you) 
national  anthem:  "O  never  shall  its  shining  fielc 
be  dimmed  by  tyrants  might." 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


\merican-Vietnamese  Friendship 

Folloxoing  are  texts  of  messages  exchanged  be- 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ngo 

r)inh  Diem  of  Viet-Nam  after  the  hitter's  visit  to 
h>   United  States,  May  8-J1.1 

(kite  ii.ui:-.>  press  release  dated  May  27 
'resident  Eisenhower's  Message,  May  24 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  your  message.  Your 
M6l  welcome  visit  to  the  United  States  has  served 
©Strengthen  even  further  the  friendship  between 
mr  two  countries  and  to  permit  the  people  of  this 
ountry  to  demonstrate  their  high  esteem  for  you 
nd  the  people  of  Viet-Nam.  It  has  been  a  very 
;reat  pleasure  for  me  to  have  met  you  personally 
nd  to  have  had  a  frank  exchange  of  views  on 
mtters  of  mutual  interest  to  our  countries.  The 
regress  of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  under  your 
sadership,  in  promoting  peace,  stability  and  the 
eneral  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  people  augurs 
ell  for  the  future  of  your  country. 

My  warmest  wishes  go  with  you  on  your  return 
)  Viet -Nam. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

resident  Ngo  Dinh  Diem's  Message,  May  21 

Upon  leaving  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
am  to  thank  you  and  the  American  people  for 
our  warm  hospitality  and  kindness  during  my 
isit .  I  am  most  gratified  to  find  such  response  to 
le  efforts  made  by  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
lyself  to  achieve  and  to  keep  our  freedom.  My 
isit  has  also  convinced  me  that  the  American  peo- 
le  are  as  rich  in  moral  strength  and  spiritual 
ulues  as  in  material  resources.  Everywhere  I 
ivc  seen  prodigious  achievements,  enormous  pros- 
Rrity  and  almost  incredibly  high  living  standards 
lie  to  free  competition,  firm  initiative  and  organ- 
iation,  painstaking  efforts,  solidarity  and  social 

1  Bulletin  of  May  27,  1957,  p.  851. 


justice.  These  are  qualit  ies  of  every  great  nation 
and  give  me  still  more  confidence  in  true  Democ- 
racy and  in  the  future  of  our  threatened  free  world. 

This  confidence  has  also  been  strengthened  by 
my  meeting  you  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles:  it  is  certainly  fortunate  for  our 
t  wo  countries  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  being  directed  by  men  of  such  generosity, 
farsightedness  and  integrity. 

God  bless  you  and  the  American  people. 

Ngo  Dinh  Diem 


Indonesian  Parliamentarians 
Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  June  14 
(press  release  366)  that  11  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  its  secre- 
tary would  arrive  at  San  Francisco  on  June  15 
for  a  2-month  visit  in  the  United  States.  The 
group,  headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Indonesian 
Parliament,  Mr.  Sartono,  was  invited  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  visit  the  United 
States  under  the  leader  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  International  Educational  Ex- 
change Service. 

The  members  of  Parliament  who  make  up  the 
group  were  chosen  by  the  Indonesian  Government 
and  represent  a  cross  section  of  several  political 
parties  represented  in  the  Indonesian  legislature. 
Their  visit  will  take  them  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York  and  Washington  before  they  break  up 
into  subgroups  to  follow  their  individual  interests. 
In  San  Francisco  and  New  York  they  will  meet 
with  local  officials  and  prominent  community  lead- 
ers. In  Washington  their  program  calls  for  meet- 
ings with  Members  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Department  of  State,  and  other  Gov- 
ernmental officials  and  prominent  persons.  The 
group's  program  in  the  United  States  is  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 
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U.N.  Special  Committee  Reports  on  Hungarian  Uprising 


The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Problem  of  Hungary  on  Jvme  20  released  a  391- 
page  report  of  its  findings.1  Following  are  a  De- 
partment announcement  on  the  report,  a  statement 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.  S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  text  of  chapter  XVII,  the 
final  chapter  of  the  report. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  378  dated  June  20 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Problem  of  Hungary  has  fulfilled  with  integrity 
and  high  competence  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  it  by  the  General  Assembly.2  The  report  of 
the  Committee,  published  on  June  20,  is  an  author- 
itative record  of  the  Hungarian  uprising  of  Oc- 
tober-November 1956  and  its  tragic  aftermath.  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes  this 
report  and  accepts  its  findings. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  representatives  of  Australia, 
Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia,  and  Uruguay,  have 
made  a  signal  contribution  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice  by  their  impartial  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  Hungarian  situation  and  their 
penetrating  analysis  of  events  in  that  country. 
The  facts  and  conclusions  which  they  have  placed 
before  the  United  Nations  and  the  entire  world  are 
both  shocking  and  incontrovertible.  These  find- 
ings arc  not  subject  to  credible  challenge  by  the 
Soviet  Government  or  the  Kadar  regime,  which 

'  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of 
Hungary,  D.N.  doc.  A/8592  dated  June  12.  Available  as 
supplement  18  to  the  Official  Records  of  the  Eleventh 
lion  of  lh'  <;<)!' ml  AHxcmbly,  International  Documents 
Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2000  Broadway,  New 
fort  27,  N.Y. ;  price,  $2. 

''  For  background,  we  Buxxetxh  of  Jan.  28, 1957,  p.  138, 
■nd  May  27,  1967,  p.  866. 
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refused  all  cooperation  with  the  Special  Commit- 
tee and  withheld  permission  for  the  Committee's 
entry  into  Hungary. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  takes  on 
profound  moral  significance  as  an  affirmation  of 
the  just  nature  of  the  Hungarian  people's  struggle 
for  freedom  and  national  independence  and  as  a 
grave  indictment  of  Soviet  deeds  in  Hungary  and 
of  the  policies  which  have  been  ruthlessly  applied 
in  that  unfortunate  country  at  Soviet  direction. 

The  U.S.  Government  believes  that  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hun- 
gary merits  the  widest  public  attention  and  the 
most  immediate  and  close  study  by  all  govern- 
ments. For  its  part,  the  U.S.  Government  is 
giving  thorough  consideration  to  the  report. 
Obviously  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  Committee  will  wish  to  consult  as  soon 
as  possible  to  determine  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Committee's  report  and  of  seek- 
ing all  practical  redress  of  the  wrong  that  has 
been  committed  in  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  elemental  require- 
ments of  humanity. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  LODGE' 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2689  dated  June  19 

Obviously  this  report  is  big  news.  The  fact 
that  it  is  signed  unanimously  is  a  remarkable  fact 
of  major  importance.  Its  account  of  Soviet  bru- 
tality and  of  Soviet  lying  and  cheating  is  so  de- 
I  ailed  that  the  report  must  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  governments  large  and  small,  both  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  Hungary  and  for  their  own  self- 
protection  against  future  Soviet  attempts  to  over- 
whelm them.  What  the  Soviets  have  done  in  one 
place  they  may  try  to  do  in  another. 


For  release  simultaneous  with  report. 
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1  wish  to  make  this  immediate  announcement: 
hat  I  shall  call  a  mooting  of  representatives  of 
ho  24  nations  which  cosponsored  the  resolution 
>f  January  loth  calling  for  this  report  at  the 
jfcrliest  moment  that  the  Governments  of  these 
!4  nations  have  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  re- 
>oi(  in  full. 

1  hope  that  at  this  meeting  we  will  reach  deci- 
ions  as  to  the  most  effective  future  steps.4 


EXT  OF  FINAL    CHAPTER  OF  REPORT 

Chapteb  XVII:  Conclusions 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Special  Committee 

Vered  a  broad  field,  namely  to  report  to  the  General 

ly  of  the  United  Nations  after  full  and  objective 

gation,  its  findings  on  all  aspects  of  the  question 

Soviet   intervention   in  Hungary  by  armed  force  and 

r  other  means  and  the  effects  of  such  intervention  on 

le  political  development  of  Hungary.     The  Committee's 

nation,  as  has  been  explained,  involved  the  study 

'  copious  documentation  from  various  sources  and  in 

veral   languages,   as   well  as  the  questioning  of  more 

an    a    hundred    witnesses,    whose    testimony    fills    two 

DDsand  pages  in  the  verbatim  record.     The  Committee 

grets  that  the  attitude  of  the  Hungarian  Government 

s  prevented  it  from  basing  its  investigation  on  direct 

serration  in  Hungary,  as  required  by  the  General  As- 

mbly  resolution. 

US.  The  Committee's  findings  relate  to  many  aspects 
the  events  in  Hungary  and  are  concerned  with  n  timer- 
's of  detail  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  origin  and 
tine  of  those  events.     The  report  itself  embodies  the 
as  of  the  Committee,  and  these  conclusions  can- 
t  be  readily  dissociated  from  the  evidence  which   is 
?sembled.    A  summary  of  the  Committee's  findings 
individual  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  has 
■  appended  to  certain  of  the  chapters.    It  would,  how- 
r,   seem    appropriate   at   this   stage   to   summarize   a 

On  June  26  Ambassador  Lodge  made  the  following 
:tement  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2693)  : 

sors  of  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
mary  10,  1957,  establishing  the  Special  Committee  on 
Bgary,  met  on  June  26  in  order  to  consider  what  action, 
their  view,  should  be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  Special 
nmittee. 

5ors  were  unanimous  that  the  report  should 
dered  by  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  it  is 
Cticable  to  do  so,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
ngarian  people  and  the  issues  involved.  The  sponsors 
agnize  that  the  fixing  of  the  date,  as  well  as  the  calling 
sslon,  is  a  matter  for  the  President  of  the  General 
embly  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and 
h  the  members  of  the  General  Committee. 
In  the  meantime  the  sponsors  expressed  a  unanimous 
Relation  of  the  report." 


number  of  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Committee  from  its 
study  of  the  evidence  as  a  whole.  To  the  best  of  the 
Committee's  belief,  these  conclusions  represent  the  essen- 
lial  facts  about  the  Hungarian  uprising  which  are  nec- 
essary to  an  understanding  of  its  nature  and  outcome. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(i)  What  took  place  in  Hungary  in  October  and  No- 
vember 1956  was  a  spontaneous  national  uprising,  due 
to  long-standing  grievances  which  had  caused  resentment 
among  the  people.  One  of  these  grievances  was  the  in- 
ferior status  of  Hungary  witli  regard  to  the  USSR;  the 
system  of  Government  was  in  part  maintained  by  the 
weapon  of  terror,  wielded  by  the  AVH  or  political  police, 
whose  influence  was  exercised  at  least  until  the  end  of 
1955,  through  a  complex  network  of  agents  and  informers 
permeating  the  whole  of  Hungarian  society.  In  other 
respects  also,  Soviet  pressure  was  resented.  From  the 
stifling  of  free  speech  to  the  adoption  of  a  Soviet-style 
uniform  for  the  Hungarian  army,  an  alien  influence  ex- 
isted in  all  walks  of  life.  Hungarians  felt  no  personal 
animosity  towards  the  individual  Soviet  soldiers  on 
Hungarian  soil,  but  these  armed  forces  were  symbols 
of  something  which  annoyed  a  proud  people  and  fed  the 
desire  to  be  free ; 

(ii)  The  thesis  that  the  uprising  was  fomented  by  re- 
actionary circles  in  Hungary  and  that  it  drew  its  strength 
from  such  circles  and  from'  Western  "Imperialists"  failed 
to  survive  the  Committee's  examination.  From  start  to 
finish,  the  uprising  was  led  by  students,  workers,  soldiers 
and  intellectuals,  many  of  whom  were  Communists  or 
former  Communists.  The  majority  of  political  demands 
put  forward  during  the  revolution  included  a  stipulation 
that  democratic  socialism  should  be  the  basis  of  the 
Hungarian  political  structure  and  that  such  social  achieve- 
ments as  the  land  reform  should  be  safeguarded.  At  no 
time  was  any  proposal  made  for  the  return  to  power,  or 
to  the  Government,  of  any  figure  associated  with  pre-war 
days.  "Fascists"  and  "saboteurs",  heavily  armed,  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  landing  on  Hungarian  airfields 
which  were  under  Soviet  supervision,  or  in  crossing  the 
Austrian  frontier,  where  a  closed  zone  was  shown  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  to  the  military  attaches  of  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  USSR ; 

(iii)  The  uprising  was  not  planned  in  advance.  It  was 
the  universal  testimony  of  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  that  events  took  participants  by  surprise. 
No  single  explanation  can  determine  exactly  why  the 
outbreak  occurred  just  when  it  did.  Communist  spokes- 
men, including  Mr.  Kadar  and  the  members  of  his  present 
Government,  have  recognized  the  bitter  grievances  of  the 
Hungarian  people  before  23  October.  They  have  spoken 
of  a  "broad,  popular  movement"  caused  by  the  "bitterness 
and  indignation"  of  the  masses.  Two  factors  would  seem 
to  have  brought  this  resentment  to  a  head.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  news  received  on  19  October  of  a  successful 
move  by  Poland  for  greater  independence  from  the  USSR. 
This  news  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Hungarian  students  together  in  the  meetings  of  22  October. 
The  second  factor  was  the  acute  disappointment  felt  by 
the  people  when  Erno'  Gero,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee    of    the    Hungarian    Workers'    (Communist) 
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Party,  in  his  speech  on  the  evening  of  23  October  failed 
to  meet  any  of  the  popular  demands  and  adopted  what  was 
considered  a  truculent  tone  towards  his  hearers ; 

(iv)  Although  no  evidence  exists  of  advance  planning, 
and  although  the  whole  course  of  the  uprising  bears  the 
hallmark  of  continuous  improvisation,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  had  taken  steps  as  early  as 
20  October  to  make  armed  intervention  in  Hungary  possi- 
ble. Evidence  exists  of  troop  movements,  or  projected 
troop  movements,  from  that  date  on.  It  would  appear 
that  plans  for  action  had  therefore  been  laid  some  time 
before  the  students  met  to  discuss  their  demands.  The 
Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  Soviet 
authorities  anticipated  that  the  grievances  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  stimulated  by  events  in  Poland,  could  no 
longer  be  contained.  Signs  of  opposition  were  evident 
before  the  23rd;  the  Hungarian  Government  had  reason 
to  foresee  that  trouble  was  brewing.  While  the  evidence 
shows  that  Soviet  troops  from  outside  Hungary  were  used 
even  in  the  first  intervention,  no  clause  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  provides  for  intervention  by  armed  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  dictate  political  developments  within  any 
signatory's  frontiers; 

(v)  The  demonstrations  on  23  October  were  at  first 
entirely  peaceable.  None  of  the  demonstrators  appear  to 
have  carried  arms,  and  no  evidence  has  been  discovered 
that  any  of  those  who  voiced  the  political  demands  or 
joined  the  demonstrators  had  any  intention  to  resort 
to  force.  While  disappointment  at  Mr.  Gero's  speech  may 
have  angered  the  crowds,  it  would  hardly  of  itself  have 
sufficed  to  turn  the  demonstration  into  an  armed  uprising. 
That  this  happened  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  AVH  in 
opening  fire  on  the  people  outside  the  Radio  Building. 
Within  a  few  hours,  Soviet  tanks  were  in  action  against 
the  Hungarians.  This  appearance  of  Russian  soldiers  in 
their  midst  not  as  friendly  allies,  but  as  enemies  in  combat, 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  uniting  the  people ; 

(vi)  Obscurity  surrounds  the  invitation  alleged  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  Hungarian  Government  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  assist  in  quelling  the  uprising  by  force. 
Mr.  Nagy  has  denied,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that 
he  issued  this  invitation  or  was  even  aware  of  it.  Since 
Soviet  tanks  appeared  on  the  streets  of  Budapest  at  about 
2  a.  m.  on  24  October,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  addressed  any  official  message  to  the  Soviet 
authorities,  since  he  held  no  Government  post  at  the  time 
when  the  tanks  must  have  received  their  orders.  An  in- 
vitation may  have  been  made  privately  by  Mr.  Gero,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  Mr.  Hegedvis,  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  has  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  a  text 
of  such  an  invitation,  or  of  considering  the  exact  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  have  been  issued.  Until  further 
information  comes  to  light,  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend 
Judgement  as  to  whether  such  an  invitation  was  issued  at 
all. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  invitation  which  is 

alleged  to  nave  been  addressed  to  the  Soviet  authorities 

before  Hie  second  intervention  of  4  November.    Mr.  K.'ioYir 

had  remained  a  member  of  Mr.  Nagy's  Government  when 
the  latter  was  reconstituted  on  :'.  November  and  the  Com- 
mlttee  la  unaware  of  bia  baring  given  any  recorded  Indl- 
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cation  of  his  disapproval  of  Mr.  Nagy's  policies.  Mr. 
Kadar's  movements  at  this  time  are  not  fully  known,  and 
he  cannot  be  considered  to  have  substantiated  his  own 
claim  to  have  called,  in  the  name  of  the  Government 
for  Soviet  help.  In  any  event,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Soviet  preparation  for  a  further  intervention,  in- 
cluding the  movement  of  troops  and  armour  from  abroad, 
had  been  under  way  since  the  last  days  of  October.  Mr. 
Kadar  and  his  Ministers  were  absent  from  Budapest  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  after  he  formed  his  Government,  and 
administrative  instructions  to  the  people  of  Hungary  were 
issued  by  the  commanders  of  the  Soviet  troops. 

(vii)  When  Mr.  Nagy  became  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
not  at  first  able  to  exercise  the  full  powers  of  that  office. 
Only  when  the  grip  of  the  AVH  was  loosened  by  the  victory 
of  the  insurgents  was  he  able  to  take  an  independent  stand. 
By  this  time,  the  real  power  in  Hungary  lay  with  the 
Revolutionary  and  Workers'  Councils,  which  had  sprung 
up  spontaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  had 
replaced  the  collapsing  structure  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Mr.  Nagy,  though  himself  a  Communist  of  long  standing 
who  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  USSR,  invited  non- 
Communists  into  his  new  Government,  and  listened  to  the 
demands  of  various  Revolutionary  and  Workers'  Councils. 
It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Nagy  himself,  like  the  country 
at  large,  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  pace  of 
developments.  However,  seeing  that  his  countrymen  were 
united  in  their  desire  for  other  forms  of  Government  and 
the  departure  of  Soviet  troops,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  insurgents.  By  this  action,  he  obliterated  the  impres- 
sion which  he  had  created  while  still  under  the  domination 
of  the  AVH,  and  he  became  a  symbolic  figure  in  the  up- 
rising, although  he  had  not  instigated  it,  and  was  never 
its  actual  leader ; 

(viii)  The  few  days  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Hun- 
garian people  provided  abundant  evidence  of  the  popular 
nature  of  the  uprising.  A  free  press  and  radio  came  to 
life  all  over  Hungary,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  AVH  was 
the  signal  for  general  rejoicing,  which  revealed  the  degree 
of  unity  achieved  by  the  people,  once  the  burden  of  fear 
had  been  lifted  from  them ; 

(ix)  There  were  a  number  of  lynchings  and  beatings 
by  the  crowds.  These  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  confined 
to  members  of  the  AVH  or  those  who  were  believed  to 
have  co-operated  with  them; 

(x)  Steps  were  taken  by  the  Workers'  Councils  during 
this  period  to  give  the  workers  real  control  of  national- 
ized industrial  undertakings  and  to  abolish  unpopular 
institutions,  such  as  the  production  norms.  These  were 
widely  resented  as  being  unfair  to  workers  and  also  a 
reflection  of  popularly  suspected  secret  trade  agreements 
with  the  USSR,  which  were  said  to  make  heavy  demands 
on  the  Hungarian  economy  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  days  of  freedom,  while  negotiations 
continued  with  the  Soviet  authorities  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Russian  troops,  attempts  were  made  to  clear  up  tb« 
streets  of  Budapest  and  life  was  beginning  to  return  tc 
normal.  The  insurgents  had  agreed  to  amalgamate 
while  maintaining  their  identity,  in  a  National  Guard 
which  would  have  been  responsible,  with  the  Army  and 
Police,  for  maintaining  order ; 

(xi)   In  contrast  to  the  demands  for  the  re-establish 
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ment  of  political  rights  put  forward  during  the  uprising, 
Is  the  fact  that  basic  human  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
people  were  violated  by  the  Hungarian  Governments 
prior  to  23  October,  especially  up  to  the  autumn  of  1955, 
md  that  such  violations  have  been  resumed  since  4  No- 
vember. The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  numerous 
iccounts  of  inhuman  treatment  and  torture  by  the  AVH 
ire  to  be  accepted  as  true.  On  the  evidence,  it  is  also 
ronvinced  that  numbers  of  Hungarians,  including  some 
vomen,  were  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  some 
nay  not  have  been  returned  to  their  homes.  These  de- 
legations were  designed  to  break  the  back  of  the  revolu- 
ion.  Action  taken  by  the  Hungarian  people  in  their 
pontaneous  uprising  succeeded  in  ridding  them  for  a  few 
lays  of  the  apparatus  of  police  terror.  This  democratic 
.enlevement  of  a  united  people  was,  indeed,  threatened 
y  a  form  of  "counter-revolution"  and  it  was  to  this  that 
t  succumbed.  However,  the  "counter-revolution"  con- 
isted  in  the  setting  up  by  Soviet  armed  forces  of  Mr. 
&dar  and  his  colleagues  in  opposition  to  a  Government 
rhich  enjoyed  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people 
f  Hungary ; 

(xii)   Following  the  second  Soviet  intervention  on  4 
November,  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  popular  support 
)r  Mr.   Kadar's  Government.     Mr.   Kadar  has   succes- 
vely  abandoned  most  of  the  points  from  the  revolu- 
onary  programme  which  he  had  at  first  promised  to 
le  Hungarian  people.     On  the  central  question  of  the 
Ithdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  he  has  moved  from  com- 
lete  acceptance  of  the  nation's  wishes  to  a  refusal  to 
iscuss  the  subject  in  present  circumstances.     Against 
le  workers,  he  has  proceeded  step  by  step  to  destroy 
leir  power  and  that  of  the  Workers'  Councils.     Capital 
inishment  is  applicable  to  strike  activities.     The  proc- 
ses  of  justice  have  been  distorted  by  the  institution  of 
«cial  police  and  special  courts  and  by  the  ignoring  of 
e  rights  of  the  accused.    The  Social  Democratic  Party 
is  again   been   forcibly   liquidated.     General   elections 
ive  been  postponed  for  two  years.     Writers  and  intel- 
rtuals  are  subjected  to  repressive  measures.    The  Hun- 
rian  workers  have  shown  no  sign  of  support  for  Mr. 
idar's  Government  or  for  the  prospect  of  continuous 
-viet  occupation.     Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  190,000 
ingarians,  mostly  young  people,  who  fled  the  country 
ve  accepted  his  invitation   to  return.     The  peasants 
ve  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Nagy  for  his  attitude 
wards   collectivization    of  agriculture   and   forced   de- 
eries  of  farm  produce ; 

(xiii)  In  the  light  of  the  extent  of  foreign  interven- 
n,  consideration  of  the  Hungarian  question  by  the 
ited  Nations  was  legally  proper  and,  moreover,  it  was 
[nested  by  a  legal  Government  of  Hungary.  In  the 
tter  of  human  rights,  Hungary  has  accepted  specific 
emational  obligations  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Ac- 
dingly,  the  Committee  does  not  regard  objections 
sed  on  Paragraph  7  of  Article  2  of  the  Charter  as  hav- 
I  validity  in  the  present  case.  A  massive  armed  in- 
vention by  one  Power  on  the  territory  of  another,  with 
!  avowed  intention  of  interfering  with  the  internal 
lirs  of  the  country  must,  by  the  Soviet's  own  defini- 
n  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of  international  concern. 
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Relation  of  the  United  States 
to  World  Migration 

by  Robert  S.  McCollum * 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  world  refu- 
gee problem— the  movement  of  people  made 
necessary  by  totalitarian  oppression,  wars,  over- 
population, natural  disaster— many  causes.  And 
I  am  concerned  about  the  responsibilities  of  my 
country  in  this  global  problem.  I  know  you  are 
too. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Italian  Migration.  Since 
1952,  as  a  member  agency  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic Eesettlement  Council,  the  committee  has  had 
a  significant  role  in  migration  matters  concerned 
with  Italy. 

Although  I  was  not  active  on  the  Washington 
scene  until  early  this  year,  I  know  of  the  com- 
mittee's influence  and  activity  in  relation  to  the 
refugee  relief  program  and  of  the  splendid  co- 
operation it  afforded  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  course  of  the  Department's  administration 
of  that  important  emergency  project.  You  and 
your  associates  across  the  land  were  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  in  gaining  sponsors  for  the  new- 
comers from  Italy,  in  the  reception  of  these 
people,  and  in  the  continuing  responsibility  to  see 
that  their  resettlement  is  successful. 

So  helpful  was  your  effort  in  behalf  of  people 
wanting  to  come  from  Italy  under  the  refugee 
act  that  late  in  December  1955,  a  year  before  the 
close  of  the  program,  the  Department  of  State 
was  obliged  to  announce  that  no  new  cases 
could  be  accepted  by  the  American  consulates  in 
Italy.2  There  were,  at  that  time,  some  47,000 
applicants  for  the  remaining  23,000  visas ! 

On  August  17  last  year,  Pierce  Gerety,  deputy 
administrator  of  the  program  at  that  time,  was 
in  Naples  to  congratulate  personally  the  recipient 
of  the  60,000th  visa  issued  under  the  allocation  for 
Italy.  The  refugee  relief  program  was  completed 
at  that  time,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  For, 
you  will  recall,  President  Eisenhower's  recom- 

1  Address  made  before  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  on  June  19  (press 
release  371).  Mr.  McCollum  is  Deputy  Administrator, 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs. 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  2, 1956,  p.  16. 
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mendation  for  the  transfer  of  unused  visas  in 
undersubscribed  countries  to  countries  oversub- 
scribed  went   unheeded   by   those   in  legislative 

authority. 

Today  you  are  undoubtedly  thinking  again 
about  emergency  legislation,  or  legislation  to 
liberalize  immigration  law  now  in  force. 

The  President's  Recommendations 

President  Eisenhower  has  made  his  carefully 
considered  recommendations  to  the  Congress,3 
proposing  changes  in  the  basic  law,  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Very  slow  has  been 
the  approach  of  the  Congress  on  this  controversial 
subject.  More  than  4  months  after  the  special 
message  of  the  President  on  immigration,  there  is 
still  no  effective  action.  Yet  I  am  an  optimist. 
I  am  not  without  hope. 

The  President's  proposal  for  modernizing  the 
quota  base  and  for  distributing  quota  numbers 
in  proportion  to  actual  immigration  in  recent 
years  would  help  the  Italian  situation.  His  other 
proposals  would  further  update  the  basic  law  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  day  and  of  the  future, 
whether  they  involve  refugees,  escapees,  popula- 
tion pressures,  or  developments  unforeseen. 

With  an  annual  immigration  quota  of  less  than 
6,000  (5,645)  persons  for  Italy  under  the  present 
law,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  your  concern 
for  the  many  who  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  who  would  be  useful  persons  in  our 
business  and  industry  and  contribute  construc- 
tively to  community  life. 

During  the  coming  quarter  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  only  the  first  and  second  prefer- 
ences are  current  for  Italy— affecting  persons 
with  needed  skills  and  the  parents  of  American 
citizens  who  are  of  age.  In  the  third  prefer- 
ence—wives, husbands,  or  children  of  aliens  who 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States- 
consulates  are  working  on  registrations  as  far 
back-  as  early  195.",.  And  for  fourth  preference— 
brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters  of  United 
States  citizens— there  is  no  chance  for  anyone  m 
t  he  foreseeable  future.  The  same  situation  affects 
those  in  Donpreference  lists. 

\  -  you  can  -ce,  much  depends  on  what  happens 
to  the  President's  recommendations,  supported  by 
hills  offered  in  tli<>,  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and 
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to  the  other  measures  for  immigration  legislation 
that  have  been  introduced. 

I  have  seen  the  problems  of  Italy  in  my  missions 
overseas.  I  appreciate  the  economic  situation,  the 
population  pressures,  the  ties  between  the  Italian- 
Americans,  who  have  done  so  much  for  this  coun- 
try, and  the  relatives  and  the  friends  who  would 
like  to  follow  them  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  seen,  too,  the  manner  in  which  Italy  has 
met  its  obligations  as  a  host  country  in  the  ever- 
changing  picture  of  movements  of  people.  I  have 
visited  the  camps  at  Latina  and  at  Salerno. 
Hungarians,  Yugoslavs,  many  other  nationalities 
have  poured  in.  I  have  assisted  in  planning  the 
work  of  the  United  States  escapee  program,  which 
supplements  the  material  assistance  given  those 
who  have  fled  communism,  and  which  helps  move 
them  to  countries  of  the  free  world  to  begin  new 
lives.  For  several  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
attend  the  conferences  in  Geneva  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration, 
which  handles  the  transportation  of  migrants. 

All  these  experiences  convince  me  that  the  prob- 
lems of  migration  cannot  be  dealt  with  adequately 
by  short-term  planning.  As  long  as  oppressive 
dictatorships  exist,  as  long  as  basic  freedoms  an 
denied,  there  will  be  people  who  flee  to  seek  bettei 
lives  and,  thereby,  create  new  refugee  problems 
As  long  as  there  are  economic  and  populatioi 
problems,  too,  there  will  be  need  for  determining 
how  other  nations  may  best  help  those  meriting 
assistance. 

Pleased  as  we  may  be  about  our  own  nation' 
accomplishments  to  date  in  meeting  migratioi 
problems,  we  should  combat  any  tendency  to  tall 
in  terms  of  one  nationality  only.  It  is  not  just 
problem  of  Hungarians  or  of  Italians.  The  whol 
world  picture  deserves  constant  emphasis.  Wha 
of  the  millions  around  the  world— in  Austrh 
other  countries  of  Europe,  China,  and  the  Ara 
countries?  What,  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  | 
Armenians  in  Jordan? 

The  challenge  is  to  move  surplus  people  to  lei 
populous  areas,  where  they  can  be  absorbed  an 
contribute  to  the  economies.  The  Intergoveri 
mental  Committee  (ICEM),  to  which  I  have  r< 
ferred,  has  moved  more  than  a  half  million  persoi 
from  Europe  in  the  5  years  of  its  existence.  Gei 
orally  speaking,  about,  one  quarter  of  the,  refugei 
come  to  the  United  States.  Great  numbers  woi 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  countries  < 
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Hie  African  continent,  and  to  our  sister  republics 
in  South  America. 

Can  the  United  States  continue  to  absorb  work- 
ers from  overseas?  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell, 
reviewing  the  influx  of  Hungarian  escapees,  said 
recently:  "In  a  nation  like  ours  in  which  many 
industries  are  feeling  the  crimp  of  a  skilled  worker 
shortage  .  .  .  the  addition  to  the  ranks  of  such 
workers  is  welcome  indeed."  He  added,  signifi- 
•antly,  that  "the  arrival  of  18,000  of  them  out  of 
the  hi  lie,  as  it  were,  is  both  a  godsend  and  a  re- 
sponsibility.*' 

Meeting  Migration  Crises 

Records   show   convincingly   that   the   United 
Mate-  has  been  doing  its  part  in  helping  meet  the 
nigration  problem.    Since  1938  it  has  participated 
D  international  actions  meeting  successive  crises. 
1  ou    will    recall    the   tremendous   accomplish- 
nents  of  the  United  States  over  and  beyond  nor- 
nal  immigration— nearly  400,000  admitted  under 
he  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  more  than 
^90,000  under  the  recently  expired  Kefugee  Ke- 
ief  Act  of  1953.    Counting  those  entering  under 
ration  quotas,  the  total  swells  well  over  the 
00,000   mark   since   World   War  II.    Then,  of 
dorse,  came  our  fast  action  in  bringing  to  this 
ountry  more  than  32,000  escapees  from  Hungary, 
s  a  result  of  the  recent  revolt.    Not  only  in  num- 
ers  of  people  brought  here  is  the  story  told.    Of 
Teat  importance  are  the  financial  contributions 
lade  by  the  United  States  to  migration  needs, 
arried  out  in  concert  with  other  countries.    Some 
40  million  in  government  funds  went  into  the 
lungarian  project  alone:  and  individuals'  con- 
ributions  to  voluntary  agencies  working  on  the 
roject  topped  another  $18  million.    Our  escapee 
rogram  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  assists 
ersons  who  go  to  many  free- world  countries  other 
tan  the  United  States. 
Let  me  state  with  conviction  my  belief— and  it 


is  the  policy  of  the  administration— that  our  coun- 
try must  continue  to  exert  leadership  in  this  hu- 
manitarian field  as  well  as  in  the  economic  and 
military.  To  justify  our  position  and  reputation 
in  the  free  world  we  must  never  fail  to  recognize 
that  men  and  women  everywhere  are  entitled  to 
live  in  freedom,  with  dignity,  and  with  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  their  stations  in  life. 

Our  country  has  this  fine  record  of  credit  in  the 
field  of  migration.  Your  organization  and  other 
Italian-American  groups— as  well  as  the  many 
other  nationality  organizations — attest  the  values 
that  have  accrued  to  our  national  life  by  admitting 
the  cultures  of  the  other  countries. 

Without  this  enrichment  of  our  human  re- 
sources, who  will  be  the  Toscaninis,  the  Sikorskys, 
the  Joseph  Pulitzers,  the  Felix  Frankfurters  of 
tomorrow?  Who  among  the  Hungarian  scien- 
tists who  have  come  as  a  result  of  the  1956  revolu- 
tion will  grow  to  fame  they  never  could  attain  in 
their  native  land  ? 

The  tradition  of  the  melting  pot  cannot  be 
abandoned.  It  is  endangered  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. But  there  can  be  no  letting  down.  We  are 
bending  every  effort,  with  available  legislation,  to 
keep  up  our  part.  There  continues  a  challenge  to 
the  United  States  to  continue  its  leadership. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  a  long-range  policy, 
flexible  to  meet  any  contingency,  at  the  same  time 
affording  continuity  of  planning.  Our  President 
has  pointed  the  direction.  Followup  action  is  the 
need  of  the  moment. 

Those  who  believe  in  what  the  President  has 
recommended  in  immigration  legislation  should 
express  themselves.  Too  often  the  positive  ap- 
proach in  public  affairs  loses  out  to  the  negative. 
Both  sides,  fortunately,  in  this  country  can  be 
heard  from  in  the  halls  of  legislative  action.  Be 
sure  you  take  advantage  of  this  right  to  state  your 
views. 


lY  8,    1957 
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United  States  Asserts  Claim  Against  U.S.S.R. 
for  Destruction  of  B-29  on  November  7, 1954 


Press  release  313  dated  May  23 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  of  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  Richard  H.  Davis,  on  May 
23  delivered  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Soviet  Government  a  diplomatic  note  asserting 
a    claim    against    the    Soviet    Government    for 
$756,604.09.    The  claim  was  for  damages  suffered 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  destruction  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  B-29 
over  Hokkaido,  Japan,  on  November  7, 1954.    The 
facts  of  the  incident  are  recited  in  the  note  and  are 
based  on  a  full  investigation  and  review  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
State.    The  note  refutes  Soviet  contentions  that 
the  incident  took  place  as  a  result  of  firing  from 
the  B-29  on  Soviet  aircraft  and  that  it  took  place 
over  Soviet  territory.    The  note  asserts  that  the 
U.S.  Government  is  ready  to  prove,  in  an  appro- 
priate forum  by  evidence,  that  the  incident  was 
unprovoked  and  took  place  in  international  air 
space  and  in  Japanese  territorial  air  space  over 
Hokkaido,  Japan.    It  disposes  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's contention  that  it  has  legal  title  to 
islands,  properly  belonging  to  Japan,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  the  island  of  Hokkaido,  to  their  con- 
tiguous territorial  waters  and  air  space,  and  to 
international  waters  and  air  space  in  that  area. 
This  includes  the  Habomai  Islands,  Shikotan  Is- 
land, and  the  two  southern  Kurile  Islands  of 
Kunashiri  and  Etorofu. 

The  note  constitutes  a  supplement  to  the  action 
which  the  U.S.  Government  took  against  the 
Soviet  Government  in  respect  to  an  earlier  inci- 
dent in  the  same  general  area  of  October  7,  1952, 
in  which  a  B-  29  was  shot  down  and  destroyed  by 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft.  In  the  latter  case  the  U.S. 
Government  look  the  dispute  to  the  International 
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Court  of  Justice,1  but  the  Soviet  Government  sub 
sequently  refused  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  o 
the  Court. 


TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  hen 
with,  upon  the  instruction  of  my  Government,  the  fo 
lowing  communication  from  my  Government  to  you 
Government : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
refers  again  to  the  incident  of  November  7,  1954,  in  whic 
fighter  aircraft  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Sovi( 
Socialist  Republics  attacked  and  destroyed  a  Unite 
States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane  engaged  in  legitimal 
and  peaceable  flight  in  the  area  of  the  Japanese  Islan 
of  Hokkaido.  In  its  most  recent  note  on  this  matter  1 
the  Soviet  Government,  of  November  17,  1954,2  the  Unite 
States  Government  informed  the  Soviet  Governmen 
inter  alia,  that  it  reserved  its  rights  with  reference  to  tl 
human  and  material  losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  tl 
Soviet  action  of  November  7,  1954.  It  also  stated  thi 
in  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Soviet  Government  1 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  attacks,  the  United  Stat< 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  provide  the  necessai 
defensive  protection  for  United  States  aircraft  engage 
in  these  legitimate  and  peaceful  missions.  The  Sovii 
Government  replied  to  this  note  on  December  11,  1954 
It  asserted  that  its  allegations  of  fact,  which  are  coi 
trary  to  the  allegations  of  fact  made  by  the  United  Stato 
Government,  had  been  "established  and  checked."  It  all 
placed  upon  the  United  States  Government  the  blame  » 
only  for  this  incident  but  for  the  risk  of  any  other  loi 
of  life  or  property  which  might  be  occasioned  by  Sovi 
fighters  should  the  United  States  provide  defensive  pr 
tection  to  its  aircraft  in  similar  circumstances  in  tl 

future. 

The  incident  of  November  7,  1954  was  not  the  first 


1  Bulletin  of  July  11, 1955,  p.  65. 

2  For  text,  together  with  texts  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  not' 
dated  Nov.  7,  1954,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1954,  p.  811. 

a  Not  printed. 
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vhlch  innocent  and  peaceable  American  aircraft  had 
>een  attacked  by  Soviet  fighters  without  provocation, 
rhe  United  States  Government,  therefore,  having  in  mind 
he  seriousness  of  the  implications  to  international  peace 
aiso.l  by  this  further  incident,  then  instituted,  with  the 
tettre  assistance  and  cooperation  of  Japanese  authorities, 
i  thorough  reinvestigation  and  review  of  the  entire  inci- 
lent  of  November  7, 1954.  The  reinvestigation  and  review 
onfirni  that  the  material  assertions  of  fact  in  the  United 
states  Government's  notes  to  the  Soviet  Government  of 
November  7.  1934  and  November  17,  1954  are  correct; 
hat  the  material  assertions  of  fact  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  its  notes  of  November  7,  1954  and  December  11, 
'XA  are  untrue ;  and  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  liable 

0  make  proper  compensation  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  for  the  injuries  caused  and  to  make  such  other 
mends  as  will  deter  it  from  any  repetition  of  its  wrongful 
onduct. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  communication  is  to  place 
ipon  the  record  all  the  relevant  facts  and,  based  thereon, 
9  prefer  against  the  Soviet  Government  a  formal  inter- 
atioLal  claim  as  set  forth  below.  The  United  States 
Government  still,  as  it  has  done  with  respect  to  similar 
rior  incidents  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  an- 
ounced  by  it  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  on  September  10,  1954,4  calls  upon  the  Soviet 
overnment  to  desist  from  acts  of  international  violence, 

1  respect  international  law  and  to  follow  the  practices 
'.  international  law  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
itional  disputes. 


The  United  States  Government  asserts,  and  is  prepared 
)  prove  by  evidence  in  an  appropriate  forum,  the 
Mowing  : 

1.  Prior  to  and  on  November  7,  1954,  the  United  States 
ir  Force  was  duly  authorized,  by  virtue  of  the  Security 
reaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  signed  Sep- 
mber  8,  1951,'  to  conduct  flights  by  military  aircraft 
er  Japanese  territory.  Pursuant  to  this  authority,  on 
e  morning  of  November  7,  1954,  a  United  States  Air 
)rce  B-29,  bearing  serial  number  42-94000,  and  with 
e  identification  call  sign  "AF^705,"  was  duly  dis- 
tched  with  instructions  to  fly  in  specified  areas  ex- 
asively  within  the  territorial  confines  of  the  Island 
Hokkaido  and  the  adjacent  international  air  space. 
ie  airplane  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  eleven,  all  mem- 
■re  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  nationals  of 
e  United  States,  and  each  of  them  competent  to  per- 
rm  the  functions  assigned  to  him  with  respect  to  the 
ission. 

The  B-29  proceeded  in  due  course  to  the  Island  of 
>kkaido.  Commencing  at  approximately  1123  hours, 
e  B-29  flew  due  east,  at  an  altitude  of  approximately 
.000  feet,  along  a  flight  line  running  from  approxi- 
itely  144  degrees  20  minutes  east  longitude  approxi- 
itely  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  43  degrees  and 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  417. 
'Ibi'l.,  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  4G4. 
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15  minutes  north,  ending  off  the  coastline  between  the 
villages  of  Konbumori  and  Nagafushi,  south  of  the  town 
of  Nemuro  and  of  the  island  of  Tomoshiri,  north  of  the 
island  of  Moyururi  and  west  of  Tatsumino  Reef.  The 
heading  of  the  aircraft  in  this  operation  was  90  degrees 
and  the  operation  was  accomplished  at  approximately 
1139  hours. 

Thereupon  the  pilot  turned  right  to  a  heading  of  180 
degrees,  then  further  right  to  a  heading  of  240  degrees. 
The  instructions  of  the  B-29  crew,  given  to  them  prior 
to  their  departure,  required  them  to  fly  in  the  area  of  the 
Nemuro  Peninsula  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  of  ap- 
proximately   43    degrees,    18    minutes    north,    running 
through  the  island  of  Tomoshiri  in  the  east  and  through 
the  town  of  Shibecha  in  Hokkaido  in  the  west,  extend- 
ing no  further  east  than  145  degrees,  45  minutes  east 
longitude.     Noticing   the   favorable    weather    conditions 
therefor,  the  Aircraft  Commander  determined  to  fly  from 
east  to  west  on  an  adjacent  line  running  from  approxi- 
mately 145  degrees  40  minutes  east  longitude  approxi- 
mately along  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  43  degrees  18 
minutes  north,  and  therefore  then  executed  a  turn  to  the 
left  over  the  international  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
toward   a    heading   of   approximately   360   degrees    due 
north.     While  flying  on  the  due  north  heading,  south  of 
Tatsumino  Reef  and  southwest  of  the  tip  of  Nemuro 
Peninsula,   crew  members  of  the  B-29  noticed   to  the 
east  of  the  course  of  the  B-29  two  fighter-type  aircraft 
flying  toward  the  B-29  from  its  right  rear.     The  fighters 
were  not  immediately  visible  to  the  Aircraft  Commander 
or  other  officers  in  their  positions  in  the  nose  of  the  B- 
29,  but  upon  the  presence  of  the  fighter  aircraft  being 
called  to  their  attention  by  the  crew  members  the  officers 
in  the  nose  of  the  B-29  succeeded  in  perceiving  them 
at  a  distance  which  appeared  to  be  approximately  eight 
to  ten  miles  away  to  the  east  moving  in  toward  the  B-29 
on  a  relative  bearing  of  approximately  145  degrees  from 
the  B-29.     Immediately  on  sighting  these  fighters,  and 
concluding  from  their  silhouettes  that  they  were  prob- 
ably of  the  MIG  type,  the  Aircraft  Commander  caused 
the  B-29  to  turn  left,  by  a  90  degree  turn,  to  a  heading 
of  270  degrees,  intending  thereby  to  avoid  any  possible 
encounter  with  the  Soviet  aircraft  and,  by  flying  farther 
inward  and  toward  the  Japanese  land  mass,  to  emphasize 
the  peaceable  purpose  and  legitimate  flight  of  the  B-29. 
The  position  of  the  B-29's  turn  was  just  south  of  Tat- 
sumino Reef  and  two  to  three  miles  west  of  the  tip  of 
Nemuro  Peninsula.     As  the  B-29  was  rolling  out  of  its 
90  degree  turn  and  commencing  a  level  flight  due  west 
on  a  heading  of  270  degrees,  the  two  MIG  fighter  air- 
craft closed  in  on  the  B-29  from  the  rear  and  opened 
fire  with  successive  bursts  in  an  attack  deliberately  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  B-29  and  its  crew.    The  B-29  was 
hit  in  the  tail  and  left  wing  and  aileron.     At  the  mo- 
ment of  the  attack  the  B-29  was  passing  from  the  inter- 
national air  space  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  was  entering  the  territorial  air  space  of  Hokkaido, 
and  the  time  was  approximately  1148  hours.     No  warn- 
ing whatever  had  been  given  in  any  way  by  the  MIG 
fighter  aircraft  to  the  B-29  of  intention  to  fire,  nor  had 
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any  provocation  been  given  by  tbe  B-29  justifying  or 
reasonably  calling  for  such  hostile  action. 

The  Aircraft  Commander,  continuing  on  the  same  west- 
erly heading  of  270  degrees,  promptly  commenced  a  de- 
scent in  an  attempt  to  evade  further  attack  from  the 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  and  to  reach  the  Hokkaido  land 
mass.  But  the  attacking  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  closed  in 
from  the  rear  in  a  hostile  firing  attitude  and  opened  fire 
on  the  B-29  as  it  descended  and  flew  westward.  Fuel 
which  had  been  pouring  out  of  the  left  fuel  tank  was  set 
afire.  The  B-29  was,  as  a  result  of  the  further  damage 
inflicted  by  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft,  becoming  difficult 
to  control  and  its  pilot  was  unable  to  make  any  further 
evasive  maneuvers.  At  the  time  of  this  second  attack 
the  position  of  the  B-29  was  over  Japanese  territorial 
waters  east  of  Moyururi  Island.  Nevertheless,  at  least 
one  of  the  Soviet  fighters  again  proceeded  to  the  rear  of 
the  B-29,  again  closed  in  and  again  opened  fire  in  Jap- 
anese territorial  air  space  as  the  B-29  was  reaching 
Moyururi  Island  and  again  hit  the  B-29.  Unrelenting, 
at  least  one  of  the  Soviet  fighters  proceeded  again  to  the 
rear  of  the  descending,  burning  B-29  and  again  resumed 
a  firing  attitude,  but  apparently  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  the  B-29  desisted  from  firing.  At  that  point,  the 
B-29,  aflame,  had  reached  an  altitude  of  11,000  feet  and 
was  close  to  or  over  the  shoreline  of  Moyururi  Island  at 
approximately  latitude  43  degrees  13  minutes  north,  lon- 
gitude 145  degrees  37  minutes  east.  The  Aircraft  Com- 
mander was  compelled  to  elect  to  abandon  the  airplane 
in  the  air.  He  gave  his  crew  the  order  to  bail  out, 
which  the  crew  obeyed,  in  the  air  space  of  Hokkaido  west 
of  the  village  of  Konbumori.  The  crew  all  landed  on  the 
ground  safely  except  Lt.  Sigfredo  Angulo,  who  was  seri- 
ously injured  and  died.  The  B-29,  unmanned  and  un- 
able to  maintain  the  course  set  by  the  pilot  before  aban- 
donment because  of  the  damage  done  it  by  the  attacking 
Soviet  fighters,  crashed  to  the  ground  by  the  Village  of 
Kamishunbetsu  Notsukengun,  completely  demolishing  the 
house  of  a  Japanese  national  and  destroying  its  contents 
and  damaging  cultivated  fields  and  crops  belonging  to  an- 
other Japanese  national. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  has  concluded  from 
its  investigation  that  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  fighters 
during  the  entire  encounter,  including  each  of  the  at- 
tacks, were  planned,  initiated,  directed  and  continuously 
controlled  by  responsible  authorities  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  destruction 
of  the  B-29  and  the  death  of  its  crew ;  that  the  attacks, 
which  were  unprovoked,  took  place  in  the  territorial  air 
space  of  Japan  or  in  the  contiguous  international  air 
Bpace  with  knowledge  that  no  provocation  legally  justi- 
fying such  action  had  been  offered  by  the  B-29;  and 
that  no  prior  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  the  B-29 
to  avoid  attack  and  that  no  warning  of  intention  to 
attack  bad  been  given  to  it  in  any  way  by  the  Soviet 
fighter  aircraft. 

II. 
The  Soviet  Government  has,  in  the  two  notes  on  this 
Incident  above  mentioned,  made  statements  of  fact  with 
reaped  to  the  incident,  which,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment,   lias   concluded,   are   in   material   respects   untrue. 


The  United  States  Government  is  buttressed  in  thee  coj 
elusions  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government 
again  chosen  to  reiterate  stereotype  and  demonstrably  | 
untrue  allegations  such  as  it  has  heretofore  asserted  COM 
cerning  each  of  a  number  of  unprovoked  attacks  by  So- 
viet fighters  on  innocent  United  States  military  aircraft. 
Among  these  false  statements  of  fact,  as  the  United. 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  prove  by  evidence  ia^ 
an  appropriate  forum,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  B-29,  at  1320  hours  local  time,  or  1241i 
hours  Vladivostok  time,  flew  over  the  Island  of  Tanfilev. 
This  statement,  contained  in  both  the  Soviet  note  of  No- 
vember 7,  1954  and  the  Soviet  note  of  December  11,  1954, 
is  preceded  by  the  statement  that  the  B-29  "violated  the 
state  boundary  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  region  of  the  Island' 
of  Tanfilev"  and  that  it  "continued  to  penetrate  into  the 
air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  direction  of  this 
island."     It  is  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  re-' 
ferring  to  the  Habomai  island  of  Suisho  which,  on  NoJj 
vember  7,  1954,  and  for  some  time  prior  thereto,  Soviet 
authorities   occupied.     The  fact  is  that  the  B-29  flew' 
neither  over  nor  near  Suisho  Island  nor  did  it  cross  any' 
frontier  of  the  Soviet  Government,  or  any  kind  of  fron-*) 
tier  known  to  be  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Government,  in 
this  area.     On  the  contrary,  the  flight  of  the  B-29,  to  the 
time   of  encounter  by  the   Soviet  fighters,   was,   as  re-: 
counted  above,  performed  entirely  south  of  the  Nemuro 
Peninsula,  in  the  territorial  air  space  of  the  Japanese1! 
Island  of  Hokkaido,  or  in  the  contiguous  air  space  oven 
the  high  seas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Assuming  that  the' 
time  of  the  alleged  overflight,  stated  in  the  Soviet  notes1! 
as  1320  hours  local  time,  was  1141  hours  Japan  time,  the 
United  States  Government  has  concluded  that  the  posi-1 
tion  of  the  B-29  at  that  time  was  approximately  145 
degrees  43  minutes  east  and  43  degrees  11  minutes  north, 
and  not  less  than  sixteen  nautical  miles  from  the  near- 
est shoreline  of  Suisho  Island.     The  B-29  was  then  on 
a  heading  of  south  over  the  coastline  and  waters  south  of' 
the  town  of  Nemuro,  southwest  of  the  east  tip  of  Nemuro 
Peninsula  and  southwest  of  Tatsumino  Reef,  and  it  was 
headed  still  farther  from  Suisho  Island  and  it  continued 
to  fly  as  far  as  approximately  twenty-five  nautical  miles 
from  the  nearest  shoreline  of  Suisho  Island  prior  to  mak-i 
ing  its  turn  to  the  left  from  its  heading  of  240  degrees  asfj 
has  been  described  above. 

2.  That  the  B-29  was  met  by  two  Soviet  fighters  while 
it  was  in  flight  above  the  Island  of  Suisho,  or  Tanfilev. 
The  fact  is  that  the  two  Soviet  fighters  which  attacked 
the  B-29  approached  it  from  the  rear,  and  never  in  any 
other  attitude,  at  a  point  due  south  of  the  Nemuro  Pen- 
insula and  over  the  contiguous  international  waters  oil; 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  That  the  Soviet  fighters  met  the  B-29  with  the  in- 
tention of  pointing  out  to  it  that  it  was  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  proposing  that, 
the  B-29  immediately  leave  that  air  space.  As  has  un- 
fortunately become  usual  in  this  stereotype  allegation, 
the  Soviet  Government  does  not  state  precisely  what 
maneuvers  or  conduct,  if  any,  the  Soviet  fighters  are, 
claimed  to  have  performed  in  conveying  or  attempting, 
to  convoy  any  such  communication  or  in  preparing  to  doj 
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).     The   United    States  Government   reiterates   that  in 
uth  the  approach  of  neither  of  the  two  fighter  aircraft 
i   this  case  was  compatible  with  any  intelligible  at- 
-rnpt  to  convey  any  peaceable  communication.     On  the 
mtrary,   the  United  States  Government  has  concluded 
mt  the  fighter  aircraft  approached  the  B-29  first,  and 
aly  from  the  rear  and  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
ist,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  it  as  a  United  States 
ircraft  and  then,  having  reported  that  fact  to  the  re- 
wnsible  Soviet  ground  control  authorities,  the  fighter 
reraft  were  directed  to  proceed  immediately,  and  did 
)  proceed,  from  the  immediate  rear  in  exclusively  hostile 
ttitude  to  attack  and  destroy  the  B-29,  although  the 
-29  was  then  passing  from  the  international  air  space 
;er  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  immediately  con- 
guous  to  Japanese  territory  in  the  Island  of  Hokkaido 
id  entering  the  territorial  air  space  of  Hokkaido ;  and 
ley   then    repeatedly   again    so   proceeded   even   while 
ie  B-29  and  the  fighters  were  within  the  territorial  air 
.ace  of  Hokkaido.    The  fighters  did  not  evince,  nor  did 
tey  have,  any  intention  at  any  time  to  make  any  peace- 
>le  communication,  or  to  give  any  warning  of  any  kind, 
to  their  purpose ;  the  approach  of  the  two  fighter  air- 
aft    was    totally    incompatible    with    any    customary 
recognized     attempt     to     convey     any     peaceable 
••mmunication. 

4.  That  the  B-29,  on  the  approach  of  the  Soviet 
rhters,  opened  fire  against  them.  This  stereotype  al- 
gation  is  false.    At  no  time,  even  after  the  initial  at- 

ck  by  the  Soviet  fighters,  did  the  B-29,  or  any  member 
•  its  crew,  fire  upon  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft. 

5.  That  the  Soviet  fighters  were  forced  to  open  fire 
i  reply.  This  is  similarly  false,  particularly  inasmuch 
i  the  B-29,  when  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  first  ap- 
loached  it,  prior  to  firing,  and  from  then  on  until  the 
tsengagement,  was  flying  continuously  in  a  westerly  di- 
ction and  farther  and  farther  away  from  Soviet-held 
irritory,  a  fact  which  was  obvious  to  the  pilots  of  the 
!>viet  aircraft  and  to  their  ground  controllers;  and  the 
[tacks  of  the  fighters  upon  the  B-29  were  accomplished 

I  overtaking  the  B-29  from  a  safe  distance  to  the  rear 
i  the  B-29. 

6.  That  only  after  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft  fired 
ion  the  B-29  did  the  B-29  leave  the  air  space  of  the 
IS.S.R.  and  that  it  flew  off  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
ie  fact  is  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  B-29  had  taken  a 
:rn  to  a  westerly  heading  even  before  the  Soviet  fighter 
■craft,  coming  from  the  rear,  approached  close  to  the 
29  in  hostile  attitude.  The  mortal  injuries  were  in- 
^ted  by  the  Soviet  fighters  on  the  B-29,  in  successive  at- 
*s,  after  the  B-29  had  made  its  left  turn  and  was  on 

flight  to  the  westward,  first  passing  from  the  interna- 
nal  air  space  over  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
tering  the  territorial  air  space  of  Hokkaido,  Japan 
3  then  within  that  territorial  air  space.  At  the  moment 
first  attack  the  B-29,  the  United  States  Government  has 
^eluded,  was  no  closer  than  fifteen  nautical  miles  in  a 
ect  line  from  the  shoreline  of  Suisho  Island;  the  sub- 
jnent  attacks  were  made  by  the  Soviet  fighter  aircraft, 
I  has  been  stated  above,  even  farther  from  Soviet-held 
rttory  and  within  the  territorial  air  space  of  Hokkaido, 
ban. 
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7.  That  the  United  States  Government  does  not  dispute 
that  the  flight  of  the  B-29  took  place  as  stated  in  the 
Soviet  Government's  note  of  November  7,  1954,  and  it 
does  not  dispute  that  the  encounter  of  the  B-29  with 
the  Soviet  aircraft  occurred  over  the  Island  of  Tanfllev. 
On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  Government  definitely 
disputes  these  allegations,  and  it  characterizes  them  as 
false. 

8.  That  the  fact  that  the  B-29  opened  fire  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Soviet  fighters  has  been  established  by 
trustworthy  means,  including  appropriate  instruments 
The  United  States  Government  must  express  its  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  in  position  to  produce  any 
instruments  or  evidence  of  reliable  character  establish- 
ing any  such  fact;  for  its  own  part,  it  is  prepared  to 
prove  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  none  of  the  guns 
of  the  B-29  was  ever  fired  during  its  flight  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1954. 

III. 

The  United  States  Government  has  concluded,  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  below,  that  the  Soviet  Government  in 
the  foregoing  facts  was  guilty  of  deliberate  and  willful 
violation  of  applicable  rules  of  international  law  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  has  become  liable  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  damages  and  other  amends. 

1.  In  the  circumstances  of  fact  described  above,  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  Soviet  aircraft  to  have  attacked  the 
B-29  at  any  time  or  place. 

2.  The  Soviet  Government  omits,  significantly,  to  state 
that  the  Soviet  fighters  made  four  concerted  firing  at- 
tacks on  the  B-29.  It  is,  therefore,  not  clear  whether 
the  Soviet  Government  prefers  to  disregard  any  of  these 
attacks.  The  United  States  Government  asserts  that 
had  the  B-29,  contrary  to  the  fact,  directed  fire  on  the 
Soviet  fighters  after  any  attack  by  the  Soviet  fighters 
such  attack  of  the  fighter  aircraft  and  the  subsequent 
obviously  hostile  approach  would  constitute  legal  justi- 
fication for  fire  from  the  B-29  as  an  act  of  self-defense. 

3.  The  Soviet  Government  states  in  its  notes  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1954  and  December  11,  1954,  that  the  two  Soviet 
fighters  involved  in   the  incident  approached  the  B-29 
"with  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  it  was  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to  propose  that  it  im- 
mediately leave  the  air  space  of  the  Soviet  Union."    The 
United  States  of  America  denies  that  this  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  approach  of  the  Soviet  aircraft.    It  notes 
that  the  B-29  had  not  entered  Soviet  territory  and  was 
not  engaging  in  any  activity  which  represented  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the   Soviet  Union.    The   Soviet 
aircraft  immediately  upon  its  first  approaching  the  B-29 
opened  fire  rather  than  giving  visual  signals  or  other- 
wise proposing  that  the  B-29  alter  its  course.     Since  the 
B-29,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Soviet  fighters,  turned 
in  a  westerly  direction  and  proceeded  farther  away  from 
the  area  claimed  to  be  territory  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  refrain 
from  any  action  not  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Union.    In  the  facts  and  circumstances  described 
any    fire    from    the    Soviet    aircraft    was    entirely    un- 
warranted. 
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IV. 

The  Soviet  Government  has,  in  its  notes  on  this  inci- 
dent, adverted  to  its  territorial  claims  to  the  Habomai 
Islands  and  to  adjacent  water  and  air  space.  It  has,  by 
implication,  raised  question  as  to  the  extent  of  such 
claims.  Although  as  is  well  known  the  United  States 
Government  challenges  the  Soviet  Government's  terri- 
torial claims  to  these  islands,  it  has  not  chosen  to  do  so 
by  any  overflights  of  any  disputed  area,  and  specifically 
not  in  circumstances  such  as  those  involved  in  the  inci- 
dent of  November  7,  1954,  or  by  any  method  other  than 
the  channels  of  peaceful,  diplomatic  negotiation  and 
judicial  determination.  The  United  States  Government, 
therefore,  takes  this  opportunity  to  make  the  following 
declarations : 

A.  With   respect   to   the    Soviet   claim   of   sovereignty 
over  the  Habomai  Islands : 

1.  In  its  note  of  November  17,  1954,  the  United  States 
Government  stated  that  the  United  States  supports  the 
Japanese    Government's    contention    that    the    Habomai 
group  of  islands  is  an  integral  part  of  the  national  terri- 
tory of  Japan  which  the  Soviet  Government  continues 
illegally  to   occupy.     The   Soviet  Government's  note  of 
December  11,  1954,  commenting  on  this  statement,  says 
this  is  "in  plain  contradiction  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Yalta  Agreement  on  the  Kurile  Islands".     The  United 
States  Government,  making  reference  for  a  fuller  state- 
ment of  its  position  in  this  regard  to  the  note  of  September 
25,  1954,6  which  is  incorporated  in  the  records  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  as  an  annex  to  the  United 
States  Government's  application  instituting  proceedings 
against  the  Soviet  Government  on  account  of  a  similar 
incident  of  October  7,   1952,   reiterates   that  the  Yalta 
Agreement  regarding  Japan  of  February  11,  1945,  was 
neither  intended  to  nor  did  it  have  the  effect  of  conveying 
legal  title  in  any  Japanese  territory  to  the  Soviet  Union ; 
that  in  particular  neither  the  Yalta  Agreement  regarding 
Japan  nor  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  signed  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  8,  1951,  conveyed  any  title  in  the 
Habomai  Islands  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  diminished  the 
title  of  Japan  in  those  islands,  and  the  phrase  "Kurile 
Islands"  in  those  documents  does  not  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  include  the  Habomai  Islands,  or  Shikotan,  or 
the  islands  of  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu  which  have  always 
been  part  of  Japan  proper  and  should,  therefore,  in  justice 
be  acknowledged  as  under   Japanese  sovereignty.     The 
action  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  purporting  to  appro- 
priate   those    islands    and    to    exercise   sovereignty   over 
them  is   therefore,  wrongful  and  illegal  and  was  wrongful 
and  illegal  on  November  7,  1954    The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment notes  again  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  con- 
Bistently  failed  and  refused  to  submit  the  validity  of  its 
CO,  tentlons  in  this  regard  to  examination  by  established 
judicial  process  in  the  interest  of  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  Internationa]  disputes  and  of  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational law  and  order. 

2.  In  the  note  or  December  11,  L954,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment also  eitei  as  Justification  of  its  claim  or  title 
to  the  Habomai   Islands,  which  it   now  denominates  as 


•  For  text,  see  fbirf.,  Oct  ik,  1964,  i>.  579. 
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"certain    Southern   Kurile   Islands,"   that   these   islands 
were  "excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of  Japan"  by  the 
Soviet  Government's  acceptance  of  the  capitulation  of 
Japanese  forces  "on  the  territory  of  all  the  Kurile  Is- 
lands" "on  the  basis  of  agreements  between  the  Allies."  > 
The  United  States  Government  denies  that  any  agree-    I 
ments  between  the  Allied   Powers   in  the   war  against    I 
Japan  provided  any  justification  for  the  Soviet  appropri- 
ation of  any  territory,  particularly  the  Habomai  Islands    - 
and  Shikotan,  and  the  islands  of  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu.   « 
The  entry  of  Soviet  troops  on  Japanese  territory  was    ! 
authorized  only  under  the  document  known  as  General 
Order  No.  1,  the  first  of  the  general  orders  to  the  Im-    ( 
perial  Japanese  Government  by  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  carrying  out  the  terms  of  sur-  j 
render  to  him;  it  embodied  an  agreement  made  among 
the  Allied  Powers  and  was,  and  is,  binding  upon  the 
Soviet   Government  as   upon   the   other   Allied   Powers.   , 
That  order  provided  only  for  the  detailed  execution  of 
the  terms  of  military  surrender  of  Japanese  forces.    It 
provided  that  the  "Kurile  Islands"  was  among  various 
areas  (including  Manchuria,  North  Korea  and  Karafuto) 
in   which   Japanese   armed   forces   should   surrender  to  ( 
"the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Soviet  Forces  in  the  Far 
East".     Other    Allied    commanders    were    designated   to 
accept  surrender  in  other  specific  areas.     As  the  Soviet 
Government  specifically  agreed,  the  order  provided  that 
on  the  main  islands  of  Japan,  including  the  Island  of 
Hokkaido  "and  the  minor  islands  adjacent  thereto,"  of 
which  territory  the  Habomai  Islands  and  Shikotan  and 
the  islands  of  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu  were  always,  and 
still  are,  an  integral  part,  Japanese  armed  forces  should 
surrender     to     "the     Commander-in-Chief,     U.S.     Army 
Forces,    Pacific."     The    entire    surrender    to    all    Allied 
forces,  including  the  Soviet  forces,  and  the  military  occu- 
pation which  ensued  as  a  result  thereof  were  specifically 
provided  to  be  pursuant  to  the  surrender  to  the  "Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers,"  who  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Allied   Powers  accepted   Japan's   surrender. 

General  Order  No.  1  contained  no  provision  trans- 
ferring sovereignty  from  Japan  to  the  Soviet  Union  or 
to  any  other  Government  in  any  Japanese  territory. 

The  Soviet  Government's  action  in  occupying  the  Habo- 
mai Islands,  and  Shikotan,  and  Kunashiri  and  Etorofu 
was  not  authorized  by  nor  in  accordance  with  General 
Order  No.  1  or  any  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Government 
with   the   United    States   Government  and   other  Allied 
Powers.     Its  subsequent  action  of  expelling  the  native 
.Tananese  population  from  these  islands  and  purporting 
to   incorporate  the  islands   as   well  as   other   Japanese 
territory  into  the  Soviet  Union  without  the  consent  or 
npproval  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  of  the  Government 
of  Japan  constituted  internationally  illegal  conduct  as 
well   as   further   violation   of   its   agreements   with  the 
other  Allied  Powers,  particularly  as  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's claim  of  title  to  such  territory  and  the  continued 
presence  therein  of  Soviet  authorities  was  invalid  and. 

illegal. 

3.  In  its  note  of  December  11,  1954,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment also  cites  in  Support  of  its  claim  of  title  a  "directive 
of  the  staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  MacArthur,  of  January  29,  1946"  by  which  U 
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claimed  the  Haboniai  Islands  "are  excluded  from  the 
rereignty  of  Japan."  The  United  States  Government 
•gorically  denies  that  this  directive,  or  any  other  di- 

•tive.  had  any  such  intention  or  effect.  The  directive 
question,  as  a  reading  of  it  plainly  discloses,  was 
tied  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  in  performance  of 
I  military  occupation  functions  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
nder:  it  was  specifically  Tentative  in  character  and 
lited  in  scope;  and  it  contained  the  following  specific 
►Vision  which  the  Soviet  Government  ignores— 

Nothing  in  this  directive  shall  be  construed  as  an 
nation  of  Allied  policy  relating  to  the  ultimate  deter- 

nation  of  the  minor  islands  referred  to  in  Article  8  of 

■  Potsdam  Declaration." 

?.  With  respect  to  the  Soviet  claim  of  littoral  air 
tee: 

Lfl  has  unfortunately  been  the  case  in  other  diplomatic 
Ganges  mm-erning  the  Soviet  Government's  claims 
violations  of  its  boundaries,  the  Soviet  Government 
I  failed  to  state  precisely  where  it  claims  its  boundary 
is.  The  Tinted  States  Government  is  compelled  to 
elude  from  these  experiences  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
n  has  deliberately  chosen,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to 
i-e  to  make  its  territorial  claims  specifically  known 
the  world  otherwise  than  by  arbitrary  and  violent 
Ions  such  as  have  characterized  Soviet  attacks  with- 

warning  on  innocent  American  aircraft,  and  the 
sure  and  imprisonment  of  Japanese  fishermen  and 
fog  vessels  in  the  area  in  question.     Lest  there  be 

uncertainty  as  to  the  United  States  Government's 
ition  on  this  subject,  therefore,  the  United  States 
-eminent  takes  this  opportunity  to  declare  the 
owing : 

Even  if,  contrary  to  the  fact  and  applicable  law, 
Soviet  Government  had  any  legal  title,  or  other  legal 
its.  to  the  Habomai  Islands,  such  rights  could  not, 
my  event,  extend  on  the  surface  or  in  the  air  beyond 
■e  nautical  miles  from  the  coastlines,  following  their 
tosities.  of  each  of  the  land  masses.  The  United 
:es  Government  refers  in  this  regard  to  its  note  of  Oc- 
u  9,  1954,T  on  account  of  a  similar  incident  of  Soviet 
ck  on  an  innocent  United  States  military  aircraft 
I  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

Even  if,  contrary  to  the  fact  and  applicable  law,  the 
iet  Government  had  any  legal  territorial  right  what- 
'  in  air  space  or  surface  space  outside  the  shores  of 
land  masses  in  the  Habomai  Islands,  such  right  could 

0  event  be  applied  or  exercised,  and  such  territorial 
*  could  not  extend,  so  as  to  deprive  Japan  (and  the 
ted  States  Government  under  the  Security  Treaty)  of 

long-established  Japanese  territorial  rights  in  the 
?rs  and  air  space  adjacent  to  the  Island  of  Hokkaido 
other  parts  of  Japan,  extending  three  nautical  miles 

1  these  Japanese  land  masses. 

Even  if,  contrary  to  law,  the  Soviet  Government  may 

rt   rights  or  title  in   derogation   to   Japan's  in   the 

in   and   air  space   over   the  Pacific   Ocean,   the 

miai  Strait,  or  contiguous  waters  and  air  space  which, 

»*ot  printed. 
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prior  to  the  Soviet  Government's  unilateral  arrogation, 
constituted  waters  or  air  space  open  to  international 
access,  such  claim  is  invalid  as  to  other  non-consenting 
governments  and  such  water  and  air  space  could  not  law- 
fully he  closed  to  international  access  by  any  act  of  the 
Soviet  Government  without  the  consent  of  the  nations 
affected  thereby.  The  United  States  Government  has  not 
consented  and  does  not  consent  to  such  action  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Insofar,  therefore,  as  the  Soviet  Government  may 
claim  that  any  of  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  fighter  air- 
craft directed  against  the  B-2!)  in  the  incident  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1954  took  place  in  air  space  herein  characterized 
by  the  United  States  Government  as  international  air 
space  or  Japanese  air  space,  or  air  space  open  to  inter- 
national access,  the  United  States  Government  reiterates 
that  such  action  was  unlawful  and  subjects  the  Soviet 
Government  to  liability  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  damages  and  other  amends. 


The  United  States  has  suffered  the  following  items  of 
damage,  in  direct  consequence  of  the  foregoing  illegal 
acts  and  violations  of  duty,  for  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  responsible,  and  the  United  States  Government 
demands  that  the  Soviet  Government  pay  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing sums  on  account  thereof: 

1.  The  United  States  Air  Force  B-29  airplane,  bearing 
serial  number  42-94000,  and  its  contents  at  the  time  of 
its  destruction  on  November  7,  1954,  valued  in  total  at 
$659,559.04. 

2.  Other  damages  to  the  United  States  Government 
$37,045.05. 

3.  Damages  to  the  next  of  kin,  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  death  of  the  crew  member,  Lt.  Sigfredo 
Angulo,  $50,000.00. 

4.  Damages  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  crew  of 
the  B-29,  all  nationals  of  the  United  States,  $10,000.00. 

Total— $756,604.09. 

There  has  been  included  in  the  sum  of  $37,045.05,  above 
mentioned,  the  sum  of  $3,749.65  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government  ex  gratia  to  Japanese  nationals  on  account 
of  injuries  suffered  by  them  from  the  crash  of  the  B-29 
on  their  property  in  the  Island  of  Hokkaido  in  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Should  the  United  States  Government  be  reim- 
bursed, its  claim  against  the  Soviet  Government  will  be 
pro  tanto  reduced. 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  included  in  its 
demand  for  damages,  specified  above,  any  sum  on  account 
of  the  items  of  intangible  injury  deliberately  and  in- 
tentionally caused  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  people  by  the  wrongful  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  that  regard,  the  United  States 
Government  has  determined  to  defer  to  a  later  date  the 
formulation  of  the  kind  and  measure  of  redress  or  other 
action  which  the  Soviet  Government  should  take  which 
would  be  appropriate  in  international  law  and  practice 
to  confirm  the  illegality  of  the  actions  directed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 
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VI. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  calls  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  make  its  detailed  answer  to  the  allegations  and  de- 
mands made  in  the  present  communication.  Should  the 
Soviet   Government   in   its   answer   acknowledge  its   In- 


debtedness on  account  of  the  foregoing  and  agree  to  pa; 
the  damages  suffered,  the  United  States  Government  i  I 
prepared,   if  requested,  to  present  detailed  evidence  i 
support   of   its    calculations   of   damages   Buffered   an 
alleged. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  higt 
est  consideration. 


Education  and  Responsibility  in  World  Affairs 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 1 


In  leaving  the  sheltering  walls  of  this  kindly 
university  with  its  friendly  and  understanding  at- 
mosphere, life  will  become  more  complex.  Here 
there  has  been  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mentals, with  reason  and  logic,  with  faith  and 
morals,  with  loyalty  and  friendship.  Principles 
seem  very  clear,  perhaps  more  so  than  will  be  the 
case  at  times  during  the  future.  You  know  that 
this  is  a  world  of  conflict  and  turbulence  as  well 
as  one  of  happy  accomplishment.  It  is  true  that, 
in  such  a  world,  too  often  principles  give  way  to 
expediency  and  loyalty  to  self-interest.  But  the 
principles  you  have  learned  and  the  ideals  you 
have  acquired  will  provide  a  resource  on  which  to 
draw  and  inspiration  to  guide  you  in  the  daily 
stress  of  an  active  career. 

I  hope,  whatever  that  career  may  be,  that  you 
remember  to  continue  an  interest  in  your  Govern- 
ment's role  and  responsibilities  in  the  affairs  of 
this  evolving  world  of  ours.  Your  country  has 
not  always  been  a  great  world  power.  It  is  today. 
Inevitably  that  status  brings  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  1957  graduates  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
other  generations.  The  success  of  your  Govern- 
ment in  coping  with  present  world  problems  will 
be  a  measure  of  your  own  personal  success  in  deal- 
ing with  the  future. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  our  country  has 
arrived  at  its  present  stage  of  power  in  the  midst 


'  Address  made  at  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America  on  June  9  (press  release 
349  dated  June  7). 


of  a  world  conspiracy  directed  at  the  destructio 
of  the  very  principles  and  ideals  around  whic 
your  education  has  been  built.  I  say  "forti 
nately,"  because  I  believe  that  out  of  this  worl 
struggle  will  come  victory  and  strength  for  tl 
principles  and  ideals  we  cherish ;  "unfortunately 
because  in  a  gigantic  struggle  such  as  the  one  i 
which  we  live  sacrifice  is  inevitable. 

There  is  a  feature  relating  to  that  struggle  i 
which  we  find  ourselves  as  a  nation  and  as  a  cap 
talistic  society  which  I  wish  to  mention.  It  is  tl 
existence  of  individuals  who  for  varying  reason 
perhaps  some  due  to  temperament,  seek  to  agita 
and  arouse  the  fears  of  our  people  and,  intej 
tionally  or  unwittingly,  breed  defeatism  in  tl 
ranks  of  the  free  world.  I  hope  you  will  do  yoi 
best  to  combat  that  tendency.  It  takes  differe: 
forms — a  paralyzing  fear  that  we  would  all  1 
burnt  to  a  crisp  in  nuclear  warfare,  dread  proph 
cies  of  widespread  destruction,  and  advice  regar 
ing  the  implacability  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  V 
witnessed  the  evil  effects  of  similar  fear  prop 
ganda  prior  to  "World  War  II.  We  learned  th< 
that  fear  and  apprehension  do  not  provide  pr 
tection,  and  we  learned  that  the  safety  and  be 
interest  of  a  nation  lie  in  its  resolute  courage  ai 
the  intelligent  management  by  its  people  of  : 
resources.  Surely  there  is  no  room  for  comp] 
cency.  As  to  fear,  it  was  well  said  that  all  i 
have  to  fear  is  fear  itself. 

Many  years  ago  a  great  French  visitor  to  tl 
country,  Hector  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  said, 

Americans  are  the  Western  pilgrims  who  are  carryi 
along  with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vU 
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and  industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  East  . 
the  American  is  a  new  man  who  acts  upon  new  princi- 
ples; he  must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas  and  form 
new  opinions. 

Our  ancestors  came  to  this  country  because  they 
wished  for  themselves  and  their  children  that  they 
might  be  that  "new  man  who  acts  upon  new  prin- 
ciples." They  wished  to  be  free  from  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  of  old  societies.  They  wished 
to  have  the  right  to  a  government  of  their  own 
choosing.  They  wished  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship. They  wished  to  have  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity. And  they  wished  to  have  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Faith  in  Education 

One  of  the  great  phenomena  that  impressed  all 
observers  of  the  United  States  in  its  early  years 
was  the  faith  that  the  people  who  came  to  this 
country  had  in  education.  The  motto  of  one  of 
your  neighboring  universities,  Veritas  Vos 
Liberabit,  could  well  have  stood  for  the  aspira- 
tions of  these  people  who  built  this  country.  With 
our  forefathers  we  earnestly  believe  that  the  truth 
will  make  and  keep  us  free. 

As  the  vitality  and  strength  of  the  free  people 
turned  to  the  development  of  this  young  country, 
their  freedom  and  initiative  and  enterprise  al- 
lowed them  to  build  up  the  great  political  and 
economic  institutions  that  grew  hand  in  hand  with 
the  greatest  educational  system  that  the  world  had 
seen.    This  was  traditionally  manifest  in  Catholic 
communities.    Across  the  United  States  there  de- 
veloped the  vast  system  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
given  this  country  its  place  in  world  leadership. 
It  was  this  emphasis  on  education  that  fathered 
the  dynamic  force  that  has  led  to  the  great  tech- 
nical and  scientific  advances  in  United  States  life. 
In  turn  this  led  to  the  great  advances  in  human 
welfare.    But,  more  important,  this  availability 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  education  has  given 
us  the  free  and  informed  electorate  that  has  kept 
our  institutions  alive  and  growing. 

Today  our  way  of  life,  our  spiritual  values,  and 
free  institutions  are  being  subjected  to  competition 
and  attack  by  the  totalitarian  dictatorship  of 
communism.  As  against  our  faith  in  our  free 
institutions  this  other  system  places  its  faith  in 
people  turned  out  to  a  mass  pattern  and  places  its 
faith  in  the  development  of  a  people  educated  in 
identical  mass  beliefs.    The  Soviet  Encyclopedia 
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describes  the  objectives  of  their  school  system: 
To  develop  in  children's  minds  the  Communist  morality, 
ideology,  and  Soviet  patriotism;  to  inspire  unshakable 
love  toward  the  Soviet  fatherland,  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  leaders;  to  propagate  Bolshevik  vigilance,  to  put 
emphasis  on  an  atheistic  understanding  of  the  world. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  greatest  concentration 
of  effort  is  being  placed  on  the  creation  of  machin- 
ery for  mass  education.  If  it  is  successful  in 
producing  new  leaders  for  Soviet  international 
policy,  scientists,  technical  experts,  and  specialists 
m  international  education  or— as  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  phrase  it— external  conquest,  you 
members  of  the  graduating  class  as  well  as  the 
Nation  face  rugged  competition. 

Current  Soviet  Line 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  enjoying  a  lull  in 
the  competitive  relationship  with  the  Soviet  rulers. 
We  are  exposed  to  the  charms  of  peaceful  co- 
existence.   The  pressure  of  other  events  tends  to 
relegate  to  the  background  of  our  minds  the  brutal 
Soviet    military    intervention    suppressing    the 
aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  people— among  them 
an  important  percentage  of  Catholics.    We  hear 
alluring  words  on  the  desirability  of  disarmament. 
Suggestions  are  made  that  cultural  exchanges  are 
only  restricted  by  our  reluctance.     Boasts   are 
heard  that  soon  the  Soviet  empire  will  outstrip 
this  country  in  agricultural  production,  especially 
m  milk  and  meat.    This  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  new  policy  of  milk  shakes  and  meat  balls.    In 
fact  it  has   been   suggested   that  some   of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  estimates  are  a  bit  bullish.    We  are 
invited  to  demonstrate  greater  initiative  in  pro- 
viding technical  know-how  to  Soviet  industry.   At 
the  same  time  our  bourgeois  society  is  assured  that 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  over- 
come by  the  Soviet  form  of  socialism,  that  our 
grandchildren  will  live  under  socialism,  and  we 
will  be  sorry  not  to  have  joined  that  camp  sooner. 
The  current  line  of  the  Soviet  leadership  is  not 
without  a  seductive  quality.    Naturally  we  prefer 
it  to  the  threats  earlier  this  year  of  guided  missiles 
aimed  at  Western  countries  and  to  the  series  of 
turbulent,  hostile  acts  and  postures  which  the 
present  Soviet  leadership  has  added  to  a  long 
record  in  the  several  world  areas. 

Perhaps  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  orbit  may 
somehow  exercise  influence  on  the  leadership  to 
provoke  a  continuance  of  the  present  soft  line. 
We  would  welcome  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
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tended  opportunity  to  develop  contacts  between 
those  peoples  and  our  own.  We  know  that  hard 
internal  problems  within  the  orbit  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
rulers  of  that  empire  if  they  were  willing  to  aban- 
don their  ambitious  plans  for  world  domination. 
Now  that  40  years  have  passed  since  the  1917  revo- 
lution can  we  hope  that  maturity  might  bring  with 
it  a  certain  wisdom. 

Responsibilities  of  Citizens 

For  us  the  hard  fact  remains  that  the  system 
is  essentially  unaltered  and  that  the  threat  to  our 
civilization  exists  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity depending  upon  the  party  tactics  of  the 
moment.  For  that  reason  you  of  the  graduating 
class  and  our  entire  people  must  work  for  the 
strongest  and  best  foreign  policy  we  are  capable 
of  devising.  You  will  have  many  responsibilities 
in  life,  but  there  is  one  you  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect. It  is  your  responsibility  as  citizens  in  this 
democracy  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  your 
Government  in  its  international  relationships. 
The  issues  involved  in  those  relationships  govern 
war  and  peace.  They  are  of  intimate  concern  to 
you.  Through  the  education  and  enlightenment 
you  have  gained  in  this  great  university  you  will 
be  competent  to  strengthen  this  Republic  of  ours 
and  see  it  through  the  vicissitudes  which  lie  ahead. 
This  is  an  unavoidable  responsibility  ahead  of  you. 

The  occasion  we  are  celebrating  today  is  a  com- 
mencement. It  is  aptly  so  called  because  it  is 
from  today  that  you  commence  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  tools  of  knowledge  and  education 
for  which  you  have  arduously  worked.  Let  us 
learn  from  the  failure  of  other  peoples — in  many 
other  republics  of  ancient  and  modern  times — to 
maintain  their  spirit,  their  will,  and  their  fresh- 
ness of  vision.  Let  us  make  very  sure  that  we 
maintain  our  spirit,  our  will,  and  our  freshness  of 
vision. 


Mr.  Satterthwaite  Appointed 
to  Alaska  Commission 

Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Transport  and  Communications,  was  among 
those  appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  June 
17  to  be  members  of  the  Alaska  Inter-national  Rail 
and  Highway  ( lommission. 


President  Exchanges  Greetings 
With  King  of  Tunisia 

Following  are  texts  of  communication:-:  (■:/:- 
changed  between  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
King  of  Tunisia. 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  29 
President  Eisenhower's  Message,  March  20 

Your  Majesty  :  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
I  take  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  your  country  to  sendl 
you  this  letter  of  personal  greetings. 

I  know  that  your  nation,  soon  to  celebrate  thei 
first  anniversary  of  its  independence,  shares  the1 
desire  of  the  entire  Free  World  for  international 
peace  and  justice  and  works  actively  to  fulfill  the 
role  which  has  fallen  to  it  as  a  member  of  thel 
family  of  nations.  I  am  also  aware  that  you  andi 
your  government  are  dedicated  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  welfare  of  your  people. 

I  am  therefore  especially  pleased  that  the  Vice 
President  is  able  to  see  Tunisia  at  first  hand  and 
to  talk  with  you  and  the  members  of  your  govern- 
ment concerning  your  nation's  policies  and  prob- 
lems. I  look  forward  to  his  return  to  the  United 
States  and  his  personal  report  to  me  of  his  visit. 

I  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued health  and  happiness, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Message  From  the  King  of  Tunisia,  April  16 

In   the   name   of   Allah,   the   Beneficent,   the 
Merciful 
From:  Mohamed  Lamine   (the  First),  King  of 

Tunisia 
To:        His  Excellency   Dwight  D.   Eisenhower 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

We  received  with  great  happiness  and  pleasure 
the  message  of  amity  and  friendship  which  Your 
Excellency  sent  to  Us  through  your  Honorable 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Nixon,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Our  country  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  Our  independence. 

It  is  Our  pleasure  to  avail  Ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  record  Our  great  satisfaction  with 
the  noble  sentiments  and  good  wishes  of  the 
friendly  American  people  for  the  Tunisian  people 
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who,  for  a  long  time,  have  not  ceased  to  strive 
toward  strengthening  the  bonds  of  amity  and 
close  cooperation  between  Our  two  countries. 

We  avail  Ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  Your  Excellency  Our  respect  for  your 
noble  person  and  Our  best  wishes  for  the  honor, 
prestige,  and  well-being  of  your  people. 

Greetings  from  your  friend, 

MoiIAMED   LiAMINE 

King  of  Tunisia 

Proposed  Sale  Abroad 

off  U.S.  Reserve-Fleet  Ships 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  on 
June  10  by  Assistant  Secretary  Kalijarvi  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
s  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
Utter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Hill  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magnuson. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.   KALIJARVI 

Press  release  352  dated  June  10 

My  name  is  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi.  I  am  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
I  am  appearing  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman 
to  comment  upon  S.  J.  Ees.  66,  S.  J.  84,  S.  J.  90, 

.  1644,  and  S.  2038,  all  proposing  the  sale  of 
vessels  from  the  United  States  reserve  fleet  to 
foreign  purchasers. 

In  a  letter  of  June  7,  1957,  to  the  chairman,  the 
Department  of  State  stressed  the  view  that  sales 
of  vessels  from  this  fleet  should  not  be  made  un- 

3  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  clearly  furthered  by  such  action.  The  let- 
ter also  pointed  out  that  the  number  and  types  of 
vessels  in  whose  sale  the  Department  of  Defense 
night  concur  would  probably  be  extremely  limi- 
ted, and  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that 
sales  legislation  should  be  of  a  general  nature  and 
should  contain  limitations  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  presented  for 
this  committee's  consideration  a  draft  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  sale  of  vessels  from  the  re- 
serve fleet  for  operation  in  the  coastwise  trade  of 
the  purchasing  country.    This  proposal  appears 
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to  incorporate  the  major  principles  which  have 
governed  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State. 
This  Department  strongly  supports  and  urges  en- 
actment of  this  draft  bill. 

The  requirements  which  properly  should  be  met 
in  any  sale  of  reserve-fleet  ships  are:  (1)  that  the 
operation  of  the  vessels  will  not  be  prejudicial  or 
detrimental  to  the  operations  of  American  vessels; 
(2)  that  the  transfer  of  the  specific  ships  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States;  (3)  that  the  sale  will  advance  the 
interests  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  of  the  purchas- 
ing country.  The  Department  of  State  believes 
that  the  Maritime  Administration's  draft  bill  ade- 
quately provides  for  these  requirements. 

The  restriction  of  the  transferred  vessels  to  the 
coastwise  trades  of  their  respective  countries  fully 
protects  American  vessels.  The  Department  of 
State  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  of 
a  strong  American  merchant  marine  and  supports 
this  principle.  Nevertheless  the  Department  of 
State  desires  to  point  out  that  instances  may  con- 
ceivably arise  where  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  might  demonstrably  be  furthered  by  the 
sale  of  certain  vessels  not  limited  to  purely  coast- 
wise operation.  In  such  exceptional  cases  regional 
or  other  restrictions  could  be  imposed  sufficiently 
to  insure  that  their  operation  would  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Should  legislation  be  introduced  proposing  sales 
under  those  conditions  and  the  Department  be 
convinced  that  such  sales  would  promote,  to  an 
important  degree,  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  expect  to  make  appropriate  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress. 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  MAGNUSON 

June  7,  1957 
Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  27,  1957,  which  invited  the 
comments  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing bills : 

S.  J.  Res.  66  (Senator  Humphrey)  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  merchant-type  ves- 
sels to  the  Government  of  India  or  to  citizens  of 
India  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  such  coun- 
try (not  more  than  12  Liberty-type  vessels,  or 
equivalent). 
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S.  J.  Res.  84  (Senators  Cotton,  Bridges,  Salton- 
stall,  Wayne)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  certain  vessels  to  certain  citizens  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (not  more  than 
6  Liberty-type  vessels) . 

S.  J.  90  (Senators  Smathers  and  Cotton)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  certain 
coal-burning  vessels  to  certain  citizens  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  (not  more  than  24 
vessels). 

S.  1644  (Senator  Bible)  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  four  merchant-type  vessels  to  citizens  of  Mexico 
for  use  in  the  intercoastal  trade  of  Mexico  (ves- 
sels of  the  CI-MAVI  type) . 

S.  2038  (Senator  McNamara)  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  ten  merchant-type  vessels  to  citizens  of 
Italy  for  use  in  the  intercoastal  trade  of  Italy. 

The  Department,  in  its  letter  of  April  23, 1957, 
already  has  commented  on  S.  J.  Res.  66,  to  author- 
ize the  sale  of  a  certain  number  of  merchant-type 
vessels  to  the  Government  of  India  or  to  citizens  of 
India  for  use  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  such  coun- 
try.   In  its  letter  the  Department  stated : 

The  Department  has  received  in  recent  years  inquiries 
from  a  number  of  foreign  governments  regarding  pos- 
sible sales  of  reserve  fleet  vessels.  Some  of  these  in- 
quiries appear  to  be  soundly  based,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  demonstrated  need,  but  from  that  of  fur- 
thering the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  with- 
out detriment  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  There- 
fore, the  Department  considers  that  any  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  sales  of  war-built  vessels  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  so  limited  as  to  their  number,  type,  and  oper- 
ational area  as  not  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  ade- 
quately provide  for  such  sales  as  are  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

The  Department  believes  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  legislation  which  would 
broaden  the  objectives  of  S.  J.  Res.  66  by  making  avail- 
able to  other  friendly  foreign  countries  as  well  as  to 
India  a  limited  number  of  United  States  vessels  for  op- 
erations which  would  not  adversely  affect  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

The  Department  of  State  is  aware  of  and  ap- 
preciates the  reasoning  which  led  the  Congress 
to  enact  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946. 
"Sterilization"  of  the  war-built  fleet  remaining 
after  the  statutory  period  for  sales  effectively  re- 
moved from  world  markets  a  great  accumulation 
of  ship  tonnage  (more  than  29  million  deadweight 
tons)  which  otherwise  would  have  discouraged  in- 
vestment in  new  ships,  reduced  shipbuilding  activ- 
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ities  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  depressed  world  freight  and 
charter  rates.  The  Department  firmly  believes 
that  the  policy  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  is 
basically  sound.  Nevertheless  the  Department  also 
realizes  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  might 
be  furthered  by  the  authorization  of  exceptions  to 
the  Ship  Sales  Act,  when  such  sales  can.be  made 
without  detriment  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  Department  of  State  equally  appreciates 
that  the  laid-up  fleet  constitutes  a  reserve  poten- 
tial for  defense  purposes  and  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  zealous  in  protecting  it.    Neces- 
sarily requests  to  purchase  ships  from  this  fleet 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  numbers 
and  types  to  whose  sale  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  not  object,  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
merits  of  the  requests.    The  Department  of  Com- 
merce will,  of  course,  be  vigilant  to  point  out  any 
proposals  whose  consummation  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States. 
The  Department  of  State  believes  that  all  of 
the  foregoing  factors  should  be  adequately  con- 
sidered and  given  proper  weight  as  any  proposal 
for  the  sale  of  ships  from  the  reserve  fleet.     This 
cannot  satisfactorily  be  done  piecemeal,  as  is  the 
case  of  selective  sales  to  individual  countries,  but 
only  by  legislation  which  will  be  broad  enough 
to  take  all  elements  of  the  problem  into  account. 
In  addition  to  the  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
referred  to  herein,  there  are  two  bills  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  sale  of  ships 
to  Turkey  and  to  Guatemala  respectively  and,  as 
stated,  the  Department  is  in  receipt  of  numerous 
requests  for  ships  from  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, which  requests  have  not  been  put  in  the 
form  of  bills.    These  bills,  joint  resolutions,  and 
requests  may  all  have  merit  in  varying  degrees 
but  their  relative  priority,  in  regard  to  a  limited 
number  of  ships,  can  only  be  evaluated  if  they 
are  considered  as  a  whole. 

The  Department  therefore  recommends  that 
legislation  authorizing  sales  to  foreign  purchasers 
should  be  general,  but  with  limitations  to  safe- 
guard the  American  merchant  marine. 
Sincerely  yours, 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Robert  C.  Hill 
Assistant  Secretary 
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Jnited  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  Latin  America  in  1956 


by  Walther  Lederer  and  Nancy  F.  Cidbertson 


The  outflow  of  funds  from  the  United  States  to 
-atin  America  resulting  from  U.S.  imports  of 
oods  and  services,  net  donations,  and  net  invest- 
lents  was  $850  million  higher  in  1956  than  it 
as  in  1955.    This  rise  was  among  the  highest 
jar-to-year  changes  in  the  transactions  between 
lis  country  and  the  20  republics  during  the  post- 
ar  period.    U.S.  receipts  from  Latin  America, 
ainly  for  goods,  services,  dividends,  and  inter- 
t,  rose  by  nearly  $700  million.    The  fact  that 
•S.  payments  increased  more  than  U.S.  receipts 
mpensated  for  the  opposite  development  during 
e  preceding  year,  when  U.S.  payments  declined 
ightly  while  U.S.  receipts  continued  to  rise. 
U.S.  payments  of  $5,670  million  exceeded  U.S. 
ceipts  by  about  $140  million,  in  contrast  with  an 
cess  of  U.S.  receipts  of  about  $20  million  in 
55.    The  balance  in  1956  was  more  in  line  with 
t  and  1953,  however,  when  U.S.  payments  ex- 
uded receipts  by  about  $110  million  and  $225 
llion  respectively. 

In  addition  to  net  receipts  of  gold  and  dollars 
3m  known  transactions  with  the  United  States, 
B  Latin  American  countries  also  had  a  surplus 
their  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
)tal  gold  and  liquid  dollar  assets  of  the  20  re- 
blics  rose  during  1956  by  about  $325  million, 
twice  as  fast  as  in  1955,  and  reached  $4.3  bil- 
n  as  of  the  end  of  the  year,  by  far  the  highest 
tount  ever  recorded. 

cord  Rise  in  Dollar  Outflow 

Hie  major  factors  contributing  to  the  rise  in 
3.  payments  to  Latin  America  from  1955  to 
>6  were  a  $300  million  rise  in  U.S.  merchandise 
ports  and  a  $430  million  increase  in  the  outflow 
U.S.  capital.     Payments  for  services  advanced 
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by  about  $100  million,  and  Government  nonmili- 
tary  grants  and  private  remittances  by  about  $10 
million. 

The  expansion  in  U.S.  imports  from  Latin 
America  in  1956  was  due  primarily  to  a  rise  in 
volume.  Average  import  prices  were  relatively 
stable.  The  major  exception  was  copper,  which 
averaged  higher  in  price  than  in  1955  but  was  im- 
ported in  smaller  volume.  In  contrast,  cocoa  im- 
ports rose  in  volume  but  because  of  lower  prices 
fell  in  value.  The  increases  were  about  evenly 
divided  in  value  for  coffee,  sugar,  petroleum, 
and  metals.  They  affected,  therefore,  many  of 
the  major  Latin  American  export  industries. 

The  gains  in  merchandise  imports  were  rela- 
tively concentrated,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
countries  from  which  they  came.  Of  the  total 
increase  of  $300  million,  $121  million  came  from 


•  This  article  is  the  third  in  a  series  on 
the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  American  Republics. 
The  first  two  articles,  which  covered  the  pe- 
riods 1940-65  and  the  first  half  of  1956,  ap- 
peared in  the  Bulletin  of  March  26,  1956, 
p.  521,  and  December  24  and  31,  1956,  p. 
983.  The  authors  are  members  of  the  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  Division,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  data  on  which  this  article  is 
based  were  prepared  by  the  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Division  and  published  in  the  March 
1957  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, the  monthly  periodical  of  the  Office  of 
Business  Economics. 
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Major   Commodities   Imported    From   Latin    America 
by  Half  Years,  1955  and  1956 


(Millions 

of  dollars) 

1956 

1956 

Jan.- 

July- 

Jan.- 

July- 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

Coffee 

592 

636 

692 

609 

158 

146 

179 

152 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  beans  .    .    . 

45 

49 

31 

36 

Copper 

109 

129 

142 

139 

Other  metals  and  manufac- 

tures     

112 

137 

154 

162 

Petroleum  and  products  .    . 

269 

279 

316 

340 

Wool,  unmanufactured .    .    . 

41 

32 

51 

22 

Other  

396 

338 

414 

330 

Total  imports  *  .    .    . 

1,722 

1,  746 

1,979 

1,  790 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

1  Total  imports  represent  general  imports  adjusted  to 
balance-of-payments  concepts.  Commodity  data  represent 
imports  for  consumption. 

Venezuela,  $113  million  from  Brazil,  and  $35  mil- 
lion each  from  Cuba  and  Chile.  There  were  ad- 
vances in  imports  from  other  countries,  but  they 
were  comparatively  small.  Imports  from  Co- 
lombia declined. 

The  value  of  merchandise  received  from  some  of 
the  countries  reached  new  peaks.  In  that  respect, 
Peru  and  Venezuela  were  ahead  of  all  others,  with 
gains  of  22  and  21  percent  respectively  over  the 
previous  peak,  which  for  both  countries  was  in 
1955.  Guatemala's  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  about  10  percent  higher  than  the  previous 
high,  in  1955,  and  Cuba's  exceeded  the  previous 
peak  in  1952  by  nearly  4  percent.  All  other  coun- 
tries, including  those  from  which  imports  rose  in 
1956  by  relatively  large  amounts,  did  not  quite 
reach  the  value  of  their  sales  to  the  United  States 
in  some  earlier  year  when  prices  or  other  market 
conditions  were  more  in  their  favor. 

The  $100  million  rise  in  payments  for  services 
was  composed  of  $40  million  for  shipping,  $30 
million  for  tourist  expenditures,  and  $25  million 
of  additional  net  earnings  by  migratory  workers. 
Payments  for  shipping  services  consist  of  freight 
payments  to  Latin  American  ship  operators,  in- 
cluding companies  incorporated  in  Panama,  and 
the  expenditures  of  U.S. -operated  ships  in  Latin 
American  ports.  Tourist  expenditures  rose  from 
$320  million  in  1955  to  $350  million  in  1956.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  these  expenditures  are  made 
in  Mexico,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  Central  America.    Travel  to  South 


America  expanded  but  is  still  relatively  unJ 
veloped.  Net  earnings  by  migratory  worker.-,  a  > 
accrue  primarily  to  Mexico.  Mexico's  incoi; 
from  these  two  sources  in  1956  was  about  $4« 
million  and  equaled  its  income  from  the  sale  I 
merchandise  to  the  United  States. 


U.S.  Investments  a  Major  Factor 

The  net  outflow  of  capital  to  Latin  Amer 
through  direct  invastments  in  1956  exceeded  S.^  I 
million  and  thus  established  a  new  record.  Abol 
two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  invested  in  the  ]- 
troleum  industry,  mainly  in  Venezuela  and  p- 
marily  for  new  exploration  concessions.  Inve  • 
ments  in  other  industries  also  increased  by  lai» 
amounts.  This  applies  particularly  to  manuf;- 
turing  plants  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  and  to  minij 
facilities  in  Chile  and  Peru. 

The  extent  to  which  the  capacity  to  produce  a  I 
the  employment  opportunities  have  been  t 
pandecl  by  U.S.  investments  cannot  be  measuil 
appropriately  by  the  net  outflow  of  capital  fru 
the  United  States.  Investments  are  also  financL 
by  ploughing  back  a  part  of  the  current  earnin:, 
by  reinvesting  funds  set  aside  to  meet  deprecJ 
tion,  and  in  some  instances  by  local  borrowing  &\ 
equity  financing.  On  the  basis  of  a  recently  pi- 
lished  study  of  "The  Bole  of  U.S.  Investmen 
in  the  Latin  American  Economy"  (Survey  of  Oi- 
rent  Business,  January  1957),  in  which  an  anai- 
sis  is  made  of  the  sources  of  funds  used  for  inve  • 
ments  by  U.S.  corporations  in  Latin  America  di- 
ing  1955,  it  may  be  estimated  that  their  gross  ca]- 
tal  expenditures  in  the  area  in  1956  were  pre- 
ably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

The  impact  of  these  investments  on  the  growt 
of  the  Latin  American  economies  transcends  ' 
far  their  effects  upon  the  balance  of  payments  1- 
tween   the   United    States   and   Latin   Amerii. 
Some  of  these  investments  are  producing  gooi 
consumed  outside  of  Latin  America.    Thus  tlr 
frequently  result  in  increased  exports  and  impon 
of  the  host  countries  with  countries  other  than  ti 
United  States.    Other  investments,  however,  a 
made  to  produce  for  local  markets  and  thus  i- 
crease  the  output  and  income  of  the  countries 
which  they  are  located,  but  the  size  of  the  int< 
national  transactions  is  affected  relatively  litt 
Furthermore,   investments   by   experienced  pi 
ducers  create  opportunities  for  local  people 
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acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  organize  and  op- 
erate business  ventures  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  opportunities  within  their  own  countries  for 
^investment  of  their  savings  in  productive  enter- 
prises rather  than  in  real  estate  or  foreign 
securities. 

Other  private  capital  outflows,  mostly  short- 
aud  medium-term  bank  and  other  commercial 
credits,  were  about  as  high  as  in  1955.  There  was 
a  decided  shift,  however,  from  medium-  to  short- 
term  funds.  In  1955  large  medium-term  bank 
loans  were  provided  principally  to  Brazil  in  order 
to  pay  off  short-term  credits.  In  1956  short-term 
credits  rose  again,  mainly  to  Mexico  and  Vene- 
zuela. Since  both  of  these  countries  continued  to 
have  a  strong  financial  position,  the  rise  in  their 
ahort-term  debt  may  be  attributed  to  the  expan- 
sion of  their  economies  and  their  imports  rather 
ihan  to  difficulties  in  meeting  their  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  which  had  expe- 
rienced such  difficulties  in  earlier  years,  such  as 
Brazil  and  Colombia,  did  not  expand  their  short- 
berm  indebtedness.  Colombia's  short-term  debt 
.ncreased  during  the  first  half  of  1956  but  was 
•educed  by  about  the  same  amount  in  the  second 
lalf.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Co- 
ombian  Government  under  which  a  part  of  the 
lebt  is  to  be  paid  in  the  near  future  and  the  re- 
nainder  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

tutflow  of  Government  Funds  Also  Higher 

U.S.  Government  nonmilitary  grants  and  the 
.et  outflow  of  Government  capital  were  also  some- 
what higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Almost 
alf  of  the  $75  million  grant  disbursements  were 
lade  to  Bolivia  and  Guatemala.  The  remainder 
his  scattered  among  a  relatively  large  number 
If  the  other  republics.  Nearly  $10  million  of  the 
rants  consisted  of  the  contribution  for  the  con- 
duction of  the  Inter- American  Highway  system; 
116  million  was  for  foodstuffs  for  famine  and 
feher  urgent  relief,  including  supplies  distributed 
\y  private  agencies  and  the  United  Nations 
Children's  Fund;  approximately  $50  million  con- 
sted  of  technical  and  development  assistance. 

The  outflow  of  Government  long-term  capital 
t  1956  was  $117  million,  down  slightly  from  the 
143  million  in  1955.  These  figures  include  in- 
58tments  by  Government  agencies  in  mining  and 
*er  productive  enterprises,  which  increased 
lghtly  during  this  period.     Disbursements  for 
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long-term  loans  dropped  from  $126  million  in 
1955  to  $90  million  last  year.  The  decline  was 
more  than  accounted  for  by  the  transactions  with 
one  country,  as  payments  for  Brazil  fell  from  $89 
million  in  1955  to  $42  million  in  1956.  Loan  dis- 
bursements to  the  other  Latin  American  Eepublics 
increased  over  1955  from  $37  million  to  $48  mil- 
lion. Several  countries  participated  in  this  rise, 
particularly  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  long-term  loan 
disbursements  were  provided  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank.  The  remainder  included  loans  in 
local  currencies  obtained  from  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  credits  on  ship  and  military 
equipment  sales. 

Although  actual  loan  disbursements  declined, 
the  backlog  of  unutilized  loan  authorizations  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  about  $450  million  and 
reached  nearly  $850  million  at  the  end  of  1956. 
New  loans  authorized  during  the  year  net  of 
terminations  were  more  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars. The  rapid  rise  in  the  backlog  may  point  to 
an  upward  trend  in  loan  disbursements  in  the 
near  future. 

Brazil  accounted  for  about  $310  million  of  the 
increase  in  unutilized  authorizations  during  the 
year  and  for  about  $400  million  of  the  amount 
unutilized  at  the  end  of  1956.  About  $250  million 
of  the  unutilized  loan  authorizations  consisted  of 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
capital  equipment  in  the  United  States  and 
nearly  $150  million  of  loans  to  be  made  in 
cruzeiros  obtained  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products. 

Another  $100  million  of  the  increase  in  the 
backlog  was  for  the  account  of  Argentina,  and  the 
remainder  accrued  mainly  to  Chile  and  Mexico. 
Eepayments  of  long-term  Government  loans  by 
the  Latin  American  Republics  during  1956 
amounted  to  $114  million  and  thus  exceeded  the 
actual  loan  disbursements  of  $90  million.  The 
$24  million  excess  of  repayments  over  disburse- 
ments was  primarily  due  to  loan  transactions  with 
Brazil,  which  repaid  $58  million  but  drew  only 
$42  million  in  new  funds. 

The  rise  from  1955  to  1956  in  the  net  outflow  of 
Government  capital  funds  to  Latin  America  was 
due  to  the  accumulation  of  Latin  American  cur- 
rencies or  short-term  claims  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products.  In  1956,  sales 
against  payments  in  local  currencies  were  about 
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$124  million,  of  which  $19  million  was  utilized, 
mainly  for  long-term  loans,  and  $105  million  was 
accumulated.  In  the  preceding  year  sales  for  pay- 
ment in  local  currencies  amounted  to  $25  million, 
of  which  $22  million  remained  unutilized  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  accumulation  in  1956  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  currencies  of  five  countries : 
Brazil  accounted  for  $38  million,  Argentina  for 
$22  million,  Chile  for  $13  million,  Bolivia  for  $13 
million,  and  Colombia  for  $11  million.  Most  of 
these  currencies  will  ultimately  be  used  in  these 
countries  for  long-term  loans  and  in  some  cases 
for  grants. 

United  States  Exports  Expand 

The  rise  in  total  receipts  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Latin  American  Republics  from  about 
$4.8  billion  in  1955  to  about  $5.5  billion  in  1956 
was  due  mainly  to  higher  exports  by  this  country. 
U.S.  income  on  investments  in  Latin  America 
rose  by  about  $80  million,  or  10  percent,  and 
other  services  transactions  yielded  about  $50  mil- 
lion more. 


Major    United    States    Exports    to    Latin    America 
byjIHalf  Years,  1955  and  1956 


(Millions  of  dollars) 


1955 

1956 

Jan.- 
June 

July- 
Dec. 

Jan.- 
June 

July- 
Dec. 

Iron  and  steel  mill  products 
and  metal  manufactures  . 

Passenger  automobiles,  new . 
Textile  manufactures.   .    .    . 

Foodstuffs 

Other    

391 

77 

132 
171 

82 

84 

147 

504 

410 
80 

166 
185 
64 
82 
192 
529 

460 
107 

179 
203 
65 
83 
213 
556 

496 
121 

199 
198 
51 
91 
199 
612 

Total  exports  '    .    .    . 

1,588 

1,708 

1,866 

1,967 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

1  The  total  represents  general  exports  adjusted  for 
balance-of-payments  purposes  and  includes  "special  cate- 
gory" items  which  for  security  reasons  are  excluded  from 
commodity  data. 

The  composition  of  U.S.  exports  changed  rel- 
atively little  compared  with  1955.  Producers' 
supplies  and  capital  equipment  comprised  about 
two-thirds  of  total  exports,  foodstuffs  and  to- 
bacco about  12  percent,  and  finished  consumer 
goods  also  about  12  percent. 


Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Cuba  were  by  far  the  | 
most  important  markets  for  the  United  States 
These  three  countries  accounted  for  over  $2  bill 
lion,  or  more  than  half,  of  our  exports  and  fod 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  rise  from  the  pre 
vious  year.    Sales  to  Mexico  were  about  $130  mil-  j 
lion  above  the  previous  peak  in  1951;  those  U. 
Venezuela  were  nearly  $100  million  higher  than  ir 
1955,  the  previous  peak  year  for  that  country 
Other  countries  to  which  exports  reached  a  new. 
high  included  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  the  Do-i 
minican  Republic,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.    There  was  I 
also  a  substantial  recovery  in  shipments  to  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Chile,  but  sales  remained  stil: 
smaller  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  drop  from  the  previous  peak  year  was 
most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  where 
sales  in  1956  were  just  under  $300  million,  com- 
pared with  about  $700  million  in  1951.  However, 
the  higher  exports  to  Brazil  in  1951  and  1952  and 
again  in  1954  were  in  excess  of  that  country's 
ability  to  pay.  Brazil's  purchases  during  the  lasl 
2  years  had  to  be  kept  low,  therefore,  in  order  tc 
pay  the  debts  incurred  during  the  years  of  high 
exports. 

Special  Factors  Affect  Latin  American  Reserves 

As  indicated  earlier,  U.S.  payments  to  Latir 
America  exceeded  Latin  American  payments  t< 
the  United  States  by  about  $140  million.  This 
net  movement  of  dollars  to  Latin  America  con- 
trasts with  net  payments  of  $20  million  to  ths 
United  States  during  the  preceding  year.  It  maj 
be  recalled,  however,  that  the  transactions  whicl 
brought  about  this  change  included  payments  oi 
about  $250  million  for  concessions  for  oil  explora- 
tion in  Venezuela  and  a  $150  million  rise  in  U.S 
short-term  commercial  claims. 

Although  payments  for  additional  concessions 
in  Venezuela  will  probably  continue  througl: 
1957  and  will  be  followed  by  expenditures  foi 
exploration  and  the  installation  of  producing  fa- 
cilities, they  may  be  considered  as  special  types  oi 
transactions  partly  because  of  their  size  anc 
partly  because  they  took  the  form  of  cash  transfers 
to  the  Venezuelan  Government.  While  such  cast 
transfers  can — and  in  this  case  did — raise  the  re- 
cipient country's  reserves,  direct  investments  in 
countries  in  relatively  early  stages  of  industrial 
development  usually  do  not  have  the  same  effect. 
Transfers  to  such  countries  are  made  frequently 
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iii  the  form  of  capital  equipment  or  other  com- 
modities and  services,  which  appear  in  the  im- 
ports of  the  country  in  which  the  investment 
takes  place.  Even  when  new  capital  funds  are 
used  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  local  labor,  the 
additional  incomes  result  earlier  or  later  in  higher 
import  demands. 

The  rise  in  short-term  commercial  credits  was 
mainly  to  countries  with  relatively  strong  finan- 
cial positions,  but  the  outflow  of  funds  through 
such  channels  has  in  the  past  proved  to  be  rela- 
tively unsteady.  Thus,  it  cannot  be  anticipated 
that  the  expansion  of  short-term  credits  will  nec- 
essarily be  continued. 

As  a  result  of  net  receipts  of  $140  million 
through  known  transactions  with  the  United 
States  and  the  net  dollar  receipts  from  other 
countries  (or  through  unidentified  transactions 
with  the  United  States),  the  total  gold  and  dollar 


assets  of  the  Latin  American  Eepublics  rose  by 
about  $325  million  to  $4.3  billion. 

Although  Venezuela's  gold  and  dollar  holdings 
increased  by  $390  million,  the  holdings  of  the 
other  countries  as  a  whole  declined.  Even  within 
this  group  of  countries  substantial  variations  in 
liquid  assets  took  place.  Major  increases  over  the 
year  as  a  whole  accrued  to  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
Guatemala.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentina  drew 
heavily  on  its  reserves,  and  so  did  Cuba  and  Uru- 
guay but  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Major  Changes  During  Year 

Seasonally  adjusted  estimates  of  the  transac- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica for  the  two  halves  of  1956  indicate  that  U.S. 
imports  of  goods  and  services  advanced  from  the 
first  to  the  second  half  of  the  year  by  about  $40 
million,  or  almost  2  percent.     This  indicates  a 


United  States  Balance  of  Payments  With  the  Latin  American  Republics  1955  and  1956  i 

{Millions  of  dollars) 


Annual 


1955 


United  States  payments: 

Merchandise 

Services  including  investment  income    .    ', 

Remittances 

Government  grants  and  other  transfers'1  '. 

Direct  investments  (net) 

Other  private  United  States  capital  (net) 
Government  capital  (net) 


Total  U.S.  payments     . 
(Seasonally  adjusted) 


3,468 

866 

34 

74 

141 

188 

53 


4,824 


1956 


3,769 

972 

36 

85 

521 

197 

92 


By  half  years 


1955 


5,672 


United  States  receipts: 

Merchandise ' 

Income  on  investments     ......... 

Services 

Long-term  investments  in  the  United  States 


Total  U.S.  receipts    .    . 
(Seasonally  adjusted) 


Balance  (net  payments  by  the  United  States)      .    . 

_  (Seasonally  adjusted) '.'.'. 

et  gold  and  dollar  receipts  by  Latin  America  from 'unrecorded' 
transactions  with  the  United  States  and  from  transactions 

.  with  other  countries  and  international  institutions  .    . 

ncrease  or  decrease  (-)  in  Latin  American  gold  and  liquid' 
dollar  holdings  2 . 


3,296 

801 

725 

22 


4,  844 


-20 


185 
165 


722 
410 
16 
34 
70 
85 
35 


3,833 

884 

779 

33 


5,529 


143 


182 
325 


2,372 
(2,  323) 


1,588 

370 

353 

17 


1,746 
456 
18 
40 
71 
103 
18 


1956 


1,979 
456 
19 
43 
128 
88 
45 


2,  328 
(2,  379) 


44 
(-56) 


18 
62 


Soukce:  Balance  of  Payments  Division,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  Department  of  Commerce. 

'  Excluding  transfers  of  military  supplies  and  services  under  grant-aid  programs. 
Estimated  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 


2,452 
(2,501) 


1,708 

431 

372 

5 


2,516 
(2,  465) 


-64 
(36) 

167 
103 


2,758 
(2,  733) 


1,866 

412 

378 

9 


2,665 

(2,  727) 


93 

(6) 

77 
170 


1,790 

516 

17 

42 

393 

109 

47 


2,914 
(2,  939) 


1,967 

472 

401 

24 


2,864 

(2,  802) 


50 

(137) 


105 
155 
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slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  increase.  Half  a  year 
earlier  the  rise  was  over  3  percent  and  a  year 
earlier  well  over  6  percent.  The  outflow  of  capital 
advanced  faster,  however,  mainly  because  of  the 
large  payments  to  Venezuela.  Consequently,  U.S. 
payments  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  were 
about  $200  million  higher  than  in  the  first. 

Exports  of  goods  and  services  after  seasonal  ad- 
justments also  rose  from  the  first  to  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  rise  amounted  to  $60  mil- 
lion, or  just  over  2  percent,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
imports,  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  preced- 
ing periods.  During  the  preceding  half  year,  ex- 
ports had  advanced  by  well  over  10  percent  and  a 
year  earlier  by  more  than  4  percent. 

Of  the  $325  million  increase  in  Latin  American 
gold  and  dollar  holdings,  $170  million  occurred 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  $155  during 
the  second.  The  rise  in  Venezuelan  reserves  alone 
was  $74  million  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  and 
$324  million  during  the  second.  The  other  19  Re- 
publics had  gains  of  about  $100  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1956  but  losses  of  nearly  $170  million  dur- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  year.  Most  of  these 
losses  were  sustained  by  Argentina.  Changes  in 
gold  and  dollar  holdings  by  other  countries  were 
relatively  small  or,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  seasonal 
developments.  Except  for  Venezuela  and  Argen- 
tina, therefore,  the  international  transactions  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  showed  a  surplus  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1956  but  were  more  or  less  in 
balance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 


Tax  Convention  Discussions 
With  Peru 

Press  release  372  dated  June  19 

Technical  discussions  are  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  between  officials  of  the  Governments  of 
Peru  and  the  United  States  looking  toward  the 
conclusion  of  a  tax  convention  between  the  two 
countries  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  of 
income  and  the  elimination  of  tax  obstacles  to  the 
international  flow  of  trade  and  investment,  If 
bases  for  agreement  are  found,  drafts  of  the  pro- 
posed  agreement  will  be  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  respective  governments  for  consideration 
uith  a  view  to  signing. 

Interested  parties  in  the  United  States  desiring 
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to  present  their  views  on  the  scope  and  content  of 
the  proposed  agreement  may  submit  information 
and  suggestions  to  Dan  Throop  Smith,  Deputy 
to  the  Secretary,  Treasury  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


Assistant  Secretary  Rubottom 
Visits  Central  America 

Press  release  379  dated  June  21 

Roy  Richard  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs,  will  depart  on  June 
23,  1957,  for  a  trip  to  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala, 
returning  to  the  United  States  on  July  5, 1957. 

Mr.  Rubottom,  who  took  his  oath  of  office  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  on  June  19,  1957. 
plans  to  consult  with  Embassy  personnel  at  the 
capitals  of  the  countries  to  be  visited  and  to  ac- 
quaint himself  firsthand  with  the  problems  of  those 
countries.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ru- 
bottom on  his  visit  to  the  Central  American 
capitals. 

The  itinerary  of  the  trip  is  as  follows :  San  Sal- 
vador, June  23-25 ;  Managua,  June  25-26 ;  Panama 
City,  June  26-28;  San  Jose,  June  28-July  1;  Te- 
gucigalpa, July  1-2 ;  Guatemala,  July  2-5. 


Tariff  Quota  on  Imports 

of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Fabrics 

White  House  press  release  dated  May  24 
White  House  Announcement 

The  President  has  established  a  tariff  quota 
upon  imports  of  most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics 
for  1957  pursuant  to  his  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1956,1  invoking  the  so-called  Geneva 
wool-fabric  reservation.  Under  that  proclama- 
tion the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  applicable  tc 
most  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  entering  the 
country  are  increased  when  such  imports,  in  anj 
year,  exceed  an  amount  determined  by  the  Pres 
ident  to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  averag( 
annual  U.S.  production  of  similar  fabrics  for  tht 
3  preceding  calendar  years. 

The  President,  upon  the  recommendation  o1 
the     Interdepartmental     Committee    on    Trad< 
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Agreements,   announced   a    "breakpoint"   of    14 

million  pounds  for  1957. 

Until  L957  imports  reach  the  '"breakpoint,"  the 
tates  of  duty  remain  at  30  cents  or  37i/2  cents  per 
pound  (depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  fabric) 
phis  20  percent  or  25  percent  ad  valorem  (again 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  fabric).  Im- 
ports dining  1957  in  excess  of  the  "breakpoint" 
will  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  full 
4.">  percent  allowed  by  the  Geneva  reservation. 
The  specilic  duty  (cents  per  pound)  is  not 
affected. 

If  imports  during  1957  exceed  14  million 
pounds,  the  higher  rates  of  duty  will  go  into 
effect  for  the  remainder  of  1957,  terminating  at 
the  end  of  1957. 

The  Geneva  wool-fabric  reservation  is  a  right 
that  was  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  a  1947 
multilateral  trade  agreement  at  Geneva.  It  was 
reserved  in  connection  with  a  tariff  concession 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  was  extended  to  other  countries.  The 
1947  tariff  concession  and  the  Geneva  reservation 
apply  to  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  dutiable 
under  paragraphs  1108  and  1109(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  modified.  Most  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics  entering  the  United  States  are 
dutiable  under  these  paragraphs.  The  President's 
action  applies  only  to  imports  of  such  fabrics. 

Pursuant  to  the  proclamation  of  last  year,  the 
President  has  notified  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  his  decision. 

Letter  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  J 

The  White  House,  May  24, 1957. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Proclamation  3160  of 
September  28,  1956,  provides  for  the  increase  to 
45  per  centum  ad  valorem  of  the  ad  valorem  part 
of  the  duty  in  the  case  of  fabrics  described  in 
item  1108  or  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Geneva-1947)  or  in  item  1109(a)  in  Part  I  of 
that  Schedule  (Torquay-1951)  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  in  any 
calendar  year  following  December  31, 1956,  in  ex- 
cess of  a  quantity  to  be  notified  by  the  President 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Pursuant  to 
paragraph  1  of  that  proclamation  I  hereby  notify 
faa  that  for  the  calendar  year  1957  the  quantity  of 
mch  fabrics  on  imports  in  excess  of  which  the  ad 

:  22  Fed.  Reg.  3717. 
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valorem  part  of  the  rate  will  be  45  per  centum  ad 
valorem  shall  be  14,000,000  pounds.  I  find  this 
quantity  to  be  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
average  annual  production  in  the  United  States 
during  the  three  immediately  preceding  calendar 
years  of  fabrics  similar  to  such  fabrics. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
The  Honorable  George  S.  Humphrey, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


84th  Congress,  2d  Session 

Administration  and  Operation  of  Customs  and  Tariff  Laws 
and  the  Trade  Agreements  Program.  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Customs,  Tariffs  and  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Part  4,  digests  of  conferences  held  in 
Europe,  November  26-December  13,  1956,  and  in  Japan, 
December  4-6,  1956,  and  statements  and  documents 
received.     373  pp. 


85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Report  on  Audit  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1956.  H.  Doc.  97, 
February  20,  1957.  13  pp. 
Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearings  before 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93,  S.  Res.  185,  and  S. 
Res.  286,  84th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  61,  85th  Cong.  Part 
13.     March  7  and  13,  1957,  Washington,  D.  C.     86  pp. 

Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  Amendments. 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Depart- 
ment Organization  and  Foreign  Operations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  draft  legisla- 
tion (executive  communication  no.  394)  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  by  amending  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  402,  80th  Cong.).  March  14 
and  20,  1957.     83  pp. 

Extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  S.  671,  S. 
1127,  and  S.  1314,  bills  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes.    March  20,  1957.    50  pp. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Program.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  285,  84th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  35,  85th 
Cong.    March  20-April  15,  1957.    745  pp. 

Denial  of  Passports  by  Department  of  State  to  Corre- 
spondents Wishing  To  Visit  Communist  China.  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  March  28. 
1957.    37  pp. 

NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  Criminal  Jurisdiction 
Provisions.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
March  28,  1957.    7  pp.     r  Committee  print.] 

Review  of  the  Budget  Formulation  and  Presentation 
Practices  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  Die  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  April  4-10,  1957. 
189  pp. 
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Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954  (TIAS  9266). 
Ratification  deposited:    Chile,  May  14,  1957. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given  (mth  an 

interpretation  and  understanding) :    June  18,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:    Sweden,  June  19,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   concerning    customs   facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:    Mexico,  June  13, 1957. 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  importation  of 
private  road  vehicles.  Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 
Ratification  deposited:    Mexico,  June  13, 1957. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.  Done  at  Geneva  Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.  Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 

Notification  by  United  States  of  application  to:  Guam, 
May  17,  1957. 

Labor 

Constitution  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  as 
amended.  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ferences October  9,  1946,  and  June  25,  1953.  Entered 
into  force  April  20,  1948,  and  May  20,  1954  (TIAS  1868 
and  3500). 
Acceptance  deposited:    Nicaragua,  April  9,  1957. 

Property 

Convention   for   the    protection    of   industrial    property. 
Signed  at  London  June  2,  1934.     Entered  into  force 
August  1,  1938.     53  Stat.  1748. 
Adherence  effective:    Turkey,  June  27,  1957. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement.  Done  at  London  under 
date  of  October  1,  1953.  Entered  into  force  May  5, 
1954.     TIAS  3177. 

Notification  by  United  Kingdom  regarding  the  Gold 
Coast:  As  from  March  6,  1957,2  extension  of  the 
agreement  to  the  Gold  Coast  ceases  to  apply. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  final 
protocol.     Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952. 

1  Not  in  force. 

2  The  date  on  which  the  Gold  Coast  became  the  in- 
dependent State  of  Ghana. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  18  confirmed  Roy  Richard  Rubottom, 
Jr.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  215  dated  April  16.) 

Designations 

William  P.  Snow  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter-American  Affairs,  effective  June  16.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  374  dated  June  19.) 


War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    otM 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,   sick,   and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed    i 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva    convention    relative    to    protection    of    civilian   { 
persons  in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.    Entered  into  force    | 
October  21,  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively.    | 
Adherence  deposited:  Tunisia,  May  4,  1957. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).     Done  at  Washington  November 
19,  1956.1 
Ratification  deposited:    Canada,  June  14,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural   Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Acty. 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721). 
Signed  at  La  Paz  June  7,  1957.     Entered  into  force 
June  7,  1957. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  cooperation  con- 
cerning civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  March  13,  1956 
(TIAS  3522) .     Signed  at  Washington  March  27, 1957. 
Entered  into  force:    June  19,  1957   (date  each  govern- 
ment received  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  had   complied   with   statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements). 
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Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


t  is  appropriate  that  in  this  great  city  of  San 
incisco,  which  faces  the  Far  East,  we  should 
sider  our  policies  toward  communism  in 
ina. 

ri;  Situation  Today 

m  the  China  mainland  600  million  people  are 
fed  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  That 
I  ty  came  to  power  by  violence  and,  so  far,  has 
Hd  by  violence. 

t  retains  power  not  by  will  of  the  Chinese 
*ple  but  by  massive,  forcible  repression.     It 
feat  the  United  Nations  in  Korea;  it  supported 
U  Communist  war  in  Indochina;  it  took  Tibet 
siorce.    It  fomented  the  Communist  Huk  rebel- 
D  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Communists'  in- 
jection in  Malaya.     It  does  not  disguise  its 
I  unionist  ambitions.    It  is  bitterly  hateful  of 
i  United  States,  which  it  considers  a  principal 
acle  in  the  way  of  its  path  of  conquest. 
i  the  face  of  this  condition  the  United  States 
supported,  morally  and  materially,  the  free 
ms  of  the  Western   Pacific   and   Southeast 
Our  security  treaties  make  clear  that  the 
ntion  of  these  nations  by  international  com- 
i  ism  would  be  considered  as  endangering  our 
H  peace  and  safety  and  that  we  would  act  ac- 
nngly. 

together  we  constitute  a  goodly  company  and 
Hut  bulwark  against  aggression. 
k  regards  China,  we  have  abstained  from  any 
qto  encourage  the  Communist  regime— mor- 
'}  politically,  or  materially.    Thus : 

e  have  not  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
yhinese  Communist  regime ; 

jide  before  the  international  convention  of  Lions  In- 
ternal at  San  Francisco,  Calif,  on  June  28  (press 
Me  883). 
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We  have  opposed  its  seating  in  the  United  Na- 
tions ; 

We  have  not  traded  with  Communist  China  or 
sanctioned  cultural  interchanges  with  it. 

These  have  been,  and  are,  our  policies.  Like 
all  our  policies,  they  are  under  periodic  review. 

The  Precedent  of  Russia 

As  we  review  our  China  policy,  we  naturally 
and  properly  recall  our  recognition  policy  as  re- 
gards Communist  Russia, 

The  Bolsheviks  seized  power  from  Kerensky  in 
1917.  Nevertheless,  we  continued  for  16  years  to 
treat  the  Kerensky  representatives  in  exile  as  rep- 
resenting the  lawful  government  of  Eussia.  By 
1933  it  seemed  that  the  Communist  regime  might 
be  considered  as  a  peaceful  member  of  society. 
For  more  than  a  decade  it  had  committed  no  act 
of  armed  aggression.  It  had  accepted  the  inde- 
pendence of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 
of  Poland.  It  was  not  demonstrably  maltreating 
American  citizens.  It  promised  to  cease  subver- 
sive activities  in  the  United  States,  to  respect 
American  rights  in  Eussia,  and  to  settle  Eussia's 
public  and  private  debts  to  the  United  States. 

Also,  by  1933,  we  desired  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  regime  to  resist  Japanese  aggressive  poli- 
cies in  the  Far  East.  The  Eepublic  of  China,  in- 
spired by  this  same  notion,  had  recognized  the 
Soviet  Government  in  December  1932,  and  we 
shortly  followed  suit. 

We  need  not  question  that  act  of  recognition 
under  the  circumstances  which  then  prevailed. 
Recognition  seemed  indicated  by  many  tests,  and 
we  did  not  read  the  future. 

However,  it  can,  I  think,  be  said  with  confidence 
that  recognition  would  not  have  been  accorded  to 
the  Soviet  Union  even  in  1933  had  there  been 
clear  warning  that  the  Soviet  promises  given  in 
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that  connection  were  totally  unreliable,  that  ag- 
gressive war  would  soon  become  an  instrumental- 
ity of  Soviet  policy,  and  that  it  would  be  neutral 
toward  Japanese  aggression  in  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  Communist  China  we  are  fore- 
warned. That  regime  fails  to  pass  even  those  tests 
which,  after  16  years,  the  Soviet  regime  seemed 
to  pass. 

(1)  Soviet  Russia,  in  1933,  had  had  a  decade  of 
peaceful  and  nonaggressive  relations  with  neigh- 
boring states;  Communist  China's  past  record  is 
one  of  armed  aggression. 

(2)  The  Soviet  regime  seemed  to  want  peace 
for  the  future.  In  the  case  of  Communist  China 
the  situation  is  quite  the  reverse.  Mr.  Chou 
En-lai,  at  the  time  of  the  Bandung  conference, 
said  that  "the  Chinese  people  do  not  want  to  have 
war  with  the  United  States  and  are  willing  to 
settle  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means." 
But  when  the  United  States  took  him  up  and 
sought  explicit  reciprocal  renunciations  of  force, 
his  ambassador,  after  presenting  various  evasive 
formulas,  finally  stated  frankly  that  his  regime 
did  intend  to  use  armed  force  to  take  Taiwan 
(Formosa)  unless  they  could  get  it  in  some  other 

way. 

(3)  The  Soviet  Union  in  1933  was  not  flagrantly 
violating  its  international  engagements.  The 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  violating  the  1953 
Korean  armistice  and  the  1954  Indochina  armis- 
tice. 

(4)  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  Soviet 
regime  would  treat  our  nationals  with  respect. 
The  Chinese  Communist  regime  violates  the  per- 
sons of  our  citizens  in  defiance  of  the  elementary 
code  of  international  decency,  and  it  breaches  its 
1955  pledge  to  release  them.2 

(5)  It  seemed,  in  1933,  that  the  Soviet  regime 
and  the  United  States  had  parallel  interests  in 
resisting  Japanese  aggression  in  the  Far  East. 
Today  the  political  purposes  of  Communist  China 
clash  everywhere  with  our  own. 

The  Consequences  of  Recognition 

United  States  diplomatic  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  would  have  the  following  conse- 
quences : 

(1)  The  many  mainland  Chinese,  who  by  Mao 


'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19, 1955,  p.  456. 
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Tse-tung's  own  recent  admission  seek  to  • 
the  nature  of  their  government,  would  be  in 
mensely  discouraged. 

(2)  The  millions  of  overseas  Chinese  wo 
feel  that  they  had  no  Free  China  to  which  to  loo 
Today  increasing  numbers  of  these  overseas  Ch 
nese  go  to  Free  China  to  study.  Six  years  a$ 
there  were  less  than  100  Chinese  students  fro 
Southeast  Asia  and  Hong  Kong  studying  in  Tz 
wan.    Now  there  are  nearly  5,000. 

The  number  of  Chinese  students  from  over 
communities  coming  to  Free  China  has  increase 
year  by  year;  the  number  going  to  Communi 
China  has  declined,  and  hundreds  of  disillusion 
students  have  made  their  way  out  of  mainlaii 
China  in  the  past  2  years. 

If  the  United  States  recognized  the  Chin 
Communist  regime,  many  of  the  millions  of  ov 
seas  Chinese  in  free  Asian  countries  would,  rek 
tantly,  turn  to  acceptance  of  the  guiding  din 
tion  of  the  Communist  regime.  This  would  bei 
tragedy  for  them ;  and  it  would  imperil  friend 
governments  already  menaced  by  Chinese  Co:l 
munist  subversion. 

(3)  The  Republic  of  China,  now  on  Taiwrl 
would  feel  betrayed  by  its  friend.    That  Govei«i 
ment  was  our  ally  in  the  Second  World  War  a 
for  long  bore  alone  the  main  burden  of  the  F 
Eastern  war.    It  had  many  tempting  opportul 
ties  to  compromise  with  the  Japanese  on  terrl 
which  would  have  been  gravely  detrimental  to  \m 
United  States.     It  never  did  so.    We  condemn  1) 
Soviets  for  having  dishonored  their  20-year  treal 
pledge  of  1945  to  support  the  Chinese  Natioil 
Government  as  the  central  government  of  Chi. 
We  are  honorbound  to  give  our  ally,  to  whom  > 
are  pledged  by  a  mutual  defense  treaty,  a  f  1 
measure  of  loyalty. 

(4)  The  free  Asian  governments  of  the  1 
cific  and  Southeast  Asia  would  be  gravely  p- 
plexed.  They  are  not  only  close  to  the  vast  O 
nese  land  mass,  but  geographically  and,  to  so  3 
extent,  politically,  they  are  separated  as  amc? 
themselves.  The  unifying  and  fortifying  in!- 
ence  is,  above  all,  the  spirit  and  resolution  of  * 
United  States.  If  we  seemed  to  waver  and  3 
compromise  with  communism  in  China,  tl 
would  in  turn  weaken  free  Asia  resistance  to  e 
Chinese  Communist  regime  and  assist  inter- 
tional  communism  to  score  a  great  success  in  s 
program  to  encircle  us. 

Department  of  State  Bulk" 


lina  and  the  United  Nations 

United  States  recognition  of  Communist  China 
trald  make  it  probable  that  the  Communist  re- 
me  would  obtain  the  seat  of  China  in  the  United 
at  ions.    That  would  not  be  in  the  interest  either 
.  the  United  States  or  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  Nations  is  not  a  reformatory  for 
id  governments.    It  is  supposedly  an  association 
»  those  who  are  already  "peace-loving"  and  who 
fa  "able  and  willing  to  carry  out"  the  charter 
^ligations.     The  basic  obligation  is  not  to  use 
roe,  except  in  defense  against  armed  attack. 
I  The  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  a  record  of 
-ire     armed    aggressions,    including    war 
:ainsr  the  United  Nations  itself,  a  war  not  yet 
flitically  settled  but  discontinued  by  an  armis- 
t-e.    The  regime  asserts  not  only  its  right  but 
I  purpose  to  use  force  if  need  be  to  bring  Taiwan 
ijder  its  rule. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  entitled  to  a  perma- 
ijnt  seat  and  veto  power  in  the  Security  Council. 
Siould  a  regime  which  in  7  years  has  promoted 
ie  foreign  or  civil  wars— Korea,  Indochina, 
rbet.  the  Philippines,  and  Malaya;  which  itself 
l)s  fought  the  United  Nations  and  which  today 
EJinds  condemned  by  the  United  Nations  as  an 
algressor;  which  defies  the  United  Nations'  de- 
cj-ion  to  reunify  Korea;  and  which  openly  pro- 
aims  its  continuing  purpose  to  use  force — should 
tat  regime  be  given  a  permanent  seat,  with  veto 
I  wer.  in  the  body  which  under  the  charter  has 
Irimary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
i  ernational  peace  and  security"? 
Communist  Russia,  with  its  veto  power,  already 
Sfiously  limits  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations 
t  ^erve  its  intended  purposes.  Were  Communist 
^ina  also  to  become  a  permanent,  veto-wielding 
Dumber  of  the  Security  Council,  that  would,  I 
flir,  implant  in  the  United  Nations  the  seeds  of 
I  own  destruction. 

[ide    and    Cultural    Relations   With    Communist 

M 

Ut  me  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  trade  and 
situral  relations,  which  could  exist,  to  a  limited 
ll^ree,  without  recognition. 

formal  peacetime  trade  with  China,  from 
t^ich  the  American  and  Chinese  peoples  would 
)liefit,  could  be  in  the  common  interest.  But  it 
wins  that  that  kind  of  trade  is  not  to  be  had  in 
i  <  appreciable  volume. 
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Trade  with  Communist  China  is  not  a  normal 
trade.  It  does  not  provide  one  country  with 
what  its  people  want  but  cannot  well  produce  for 
themselves,  in  exchange  for  what  other  people 
want  but  cannot  well  produce  for  themselves. 
Trade  with  Communist  China  is  wholly  con- 
trolled by  an  official  apparatus,  and  its  limited 
amounts  of  foreign  exchange  are  used  to  develop 
as  rapidly  as  possible  a  formidable  military  estab- 
lishment and  a  heavy  industry  to  support  it.  The 
primary  desire  of  that  regime  is  for  machine 
tools,  electronic  equipment,  and,  in  general,  what 
will  help  it  produce  tanks,  trucks,  planes, 
ammunition,  and  such  military  items. 

Whatever  others  may  do,  surely  the  United 
States,  which  has  heavy  security  commitments 
in  the  China  area,  ought  not  build  up  the  military 
power  of  its  potential  enemy. 

We  also  doubt  the  value  of  cultural  exchanges, 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  are  eager  to  de- 
velop. They  want  this  relationship  with  the 
United  States  primarily  because,  once  that  exam- 
ple were  given,  it  would  be  difficult  for  China's 
close  neighbors  not  to  follow  it.  These  free  na- 
tions, already  exposed  to  intense  Communist 
subversive  activities,  could  not  have  the  cultural 
exchanges  that  the  Communists  want  without 
adding  greatly  to  their  danger. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  argue  for  a 
continuance  of  our  present  policies.  What  are 
the  arguments  on  the  other  side? 

The  "De  Facto"  Argument 

There  are  some  who  say  that  we  should  accord 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Communist  regime 
because  it  has  now  been  in  power  so  long  that 
it  has  won  the  right  to  that. 

That  is  not  sound  international  law.  Diplo- 
matic recognition  is  always  a  privilege,  never  a 
right. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  knows  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  exists.  We  know  that 
very  well,  for  it  has  fought  us  in  Korea.  Also, 
we  admit  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  particular  cases  where  that  may  serve  our 
interests.  We  have  dealt  with  it  in  relation  to  the 
Korean  and  Indochina  armistices.  For  nearly 
2  years  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  dealing  with 
it  in  an  effort  to  free  our  citizens  and  to  obtain 
reciprocal  renunciations  of  force. 

But  diplomatic  recognition  gives  the  recognized 
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regime  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  and,  in  the 
world  of  today,  recognition  by  the  United  States 
gives  the  recipient  much  added  prestige  and  in- 
fluence at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  course,  diplomatic  recognition  is  not  to  be 
withheld  capriciously.  In  this  matter,  as  others, 
the  United  States  seeks  to  act  in  accordance  with 
principles  which  contribute  to  a  world  society  of 
order  under  law. 

A  test  often  applied  is  the  ability  of  a  regime 
actually  to  govern.  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
trolling factor.  Nations  often  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  governments-in-exile.  And 
they  frequently  deny  recognition  to  those  in  actual 
power. 

Other  customary  tests  are  whether,  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  put  it,  the  recognized  government  re- 
flects "the  will  of  the  nation,  substantially  de- 
clared" ;  whether  the  government  conforms  to  the 
code  of  civilized  nations,  lives  peacefully,  and 
honors  its  international  obligations. 

Always,  however,  recognition  is  admitted  to  be 
an  instrument  of  national  policy,  to  serve  en- 
lightened self-interest. 

One  thing  is  established  beyond  a  doubt.  There 
is  nothing  automatic  about  recognition.  It  is 
never  compelled  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 

The  "Inevitability"  Argument 

Another  argument  beginning  to  be  heard  is 
that  diplomatic  recognition  is  inevitable,  so  why 
not  now  ? 

First,  let  me  say  emphatically  that  the  United 
States  need  never  succumb  to  the  argument  of 
"inevitability."  We,  with  our  friends,  can  fashion 
our  own  destiny.  We  do  not  accept  the  mastery 
of  Communist  forces. 

And  let  me  go  on  to  say:  Communist-type 
despotisms  are  not  so  immutable  as  they  some- 
times appear.  Time  and  circumstances  work  also 
upon  them. 

There  is  often  an  optical  illusion  which  results 
from  the  fact  that  police  states,  suppressing  dif- 
ferences, give  an  external  appearance  of  hard 
permanency,  whereas  the  democracies,  with  their 
opposition  parties  and  often  speaking  through 
different  and  discordant  voices,  seem  the  unstable, 
pliable  members  of  the  world  society. 

The  reality  is  that  a  governmental  system  which 
tolerates  diversity  has  a  long  life  expectancy, 
whereas  a  system  which  seeks  to  impose  conform- 
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ity  is  always  in  danger.     That  results  from  i 
basic  nature  of  human  beings.     Of  all  the  ar« 
ments  advanced  for  recognition  of  the  Comia 
nist  regime  in  China,  the  least  cogent  is  the  arw 
ment  of  "inevitability." 

China  Versus  Russia 

There  are  some  who  suggest  that,  if  we  aJ 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  wax  strong,  then  t 
will  eventually  break  with  Soviet  Russia  and  t 
that  is  our  best  hope  for  the  future. 

No  doubt  there  are  basic  power  rivalries 
tween  Russia  and  China  in  Asia.     But  also 
Russian    and    Chinese    Communist    parties 
bound  together  by  close  ideological  ties. 

Perhaps,  if  the  ambitions  of  the  Chinese  C 
munists  are  inflated  by  successes,  they  mi 
eventually  clash  with  Soviet  Russia.  Perh; 
too,  if  the  Axis  Powers  had  won  the  Second  W( 
War,  they  would  have  fallen  out  among  th 
selves.  But  no  one  suggested  that  we  should 
erate  and  even  assist  an  Axis  victory  becaust 
the  end  they  would  quarrel  over  the  booty- 
which  we  would  be  part. 

Conclusion 

We  seek  to  appraise  our  China  policies  witl 
open  mind  and  without  emotion,  except  for  a 
tain  indignation  at  the  prolonged  and  cruel  al 
of  American  citizens  in  China.  We  have  no  i 
ing  whatsoever  that  change  is  to  be  avoi 
merely  in  the  interest  of  consistency  or  beef 
change  might  be  interpreted  as  admitting  ] 
error. 

We  always  take  into  account  the  possibility 
influencing  the  Communist  regime  to  better  t\ 
if  we  had  diplomatic  relations  with  it,  or  if,  wl 
out  that,  we  had  commercial  and  cultural  cont 
with  it.    But  the  experience  of  those  who  m 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  Chinese  Commuij 
regime  convinces  us  that,  under  present  coil 
tions,  neither  recognition,  nor  trade,  nor  cultiaii 
relations,  nor  all  three,  would  favorably  influx* 
the  evolution  of  affairs  in  China.     The  profob 
result,  internally,  would  be  the  opposite  of  ^1 
we  hope  for. 

Internationally  the  Chinese  Communist  reg»l 
does  not  conform  to  the  practices  of  civilized  »• 
tions;  does  not  live  up  to  its  international  obi 
tions;  has  not  been  peaceful  in  the  past  and  ges 
no  evidence  of  being  peaceful  in  the  future.  q 
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I  foreign  policies  are  hostile  to  us  and  our  Asian  al- 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  folly 

for  us  to  establish  relations  with  the  Chinese  Com- 

Inunists  which  would  enhance  their  ability  to  hurt 

is  and  our  friends. 

You  may  ask,  "What  of  the  future?"  Are  our 
)olicies  merely  negative?  Do  we  see  any  pros- 
)ect  of  resuming  the  many  friendly  ties  which, 
:'or  many  generations,  the  American  people  have 
Ud  with  the  Chinese  people  and  which  we  want 
o  have  again?  Do  we  see  any  chance  that  the 
,x)tentially  great  Chinese  nation,  with  its  rich  and 
mcient  culture  and  wisdom,  will  again  be  able  to 
>!ay  a  constructive  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
lations? 

We  confidently  answer  these  questions  in  the 
Linnative.  Our  confidence  is  based  on  certain 
Wlamental  beliefs.  One  is  a  belief  in  the  future 
•f  human  freedom.  We  know  that  the  materialis- 
jic  rule  of  international  communism  will  never 
•ermanently  serve  the  aspirations  with  which 
Oman  beings  are  endowed  by  their  Creator. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union  the  rulers  have  had  to 
isavow  Stalin's  brand  of  communism.  Within 
jtie  Soviet  satellites  even  12  years  of  indoctrina- 
non  do  not  persuade  the  people  that  the  Soviet 
vstem  satisfies  either  their  national  or  their  in- 
ividual  desires. 

Communism  is  repugnant  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
le.  They  are,  above  all,  individualists.  We  read 
le  recent  brave  words  uttered  within  Red  China 
y  the  university  lecturer:  "To  overthrow  you 
innot  be  called  unpatriotic,  because  you  Com- 
mnists  no  longer  serve  the  people." 

We  can  confidently  assume  that  international 
bmmunism's  rule  of  strict  conformity  is,  in  China 
I  elsewhere,  a  passing  and  not  a  perpetual  phase. 
lTe  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  allies,  and  the  Chinese 
?ople  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  contribute  to  that 
issing. 

If  we  believed  that  this  passing  would  be  pro- 
oted  by  trade  and  cultural  relations,  then  we 
ould  have  such  relations. 
If   we   believed   that   this   passing   would   be 


promoted  by  our  having  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  present  regime,  then  we  would  have  such 
relations. 

If  we  believed  that  this  passing  would  be  pro- 
moted by  some  participation  of  the  present  re- 
gime in  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  then 
we  would  not  oppose  that. 

We  should  be,  and  we  are,  constantly  testing  our 
policies,  to  be  as  certain  as  we  can  be  that,  in  the 
light  of  conditions  as  they  from  time  to  time  are, 
our  policies  shall  serve  the  great  purposes  to  which 
our  Nation  has  been  dedicated  since  its  founda- 
tion—the cause  of  peace,  justice,  and  human 
liberty. 

Our  policies  are  readily  adjustable  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  changing  conditions.  But  there 
are  occasions  when  not  we  but  others  should  pro- 
vide the  change.  Nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous than  for  the  United  States  to  operate  on  the 
theory  that,  if  hostile  and  evil  forces  do  not 
quickly  or  readily  change,  then  it  is  we  who  must 
change  to  meet  them. 

The  United  States  exerts  an  immense  influence 
in  the  world  today,  not  only  because  it  is  powerful 
but  because  we  stand  for  peace,  for  national  in- 
dependence, and  personal  liberty.  Many  free  na- 
tions seek  to  coordinate  their  foreign  policies 
with  ours.  Such  coordination  is  indeed  indispen- 
sable if  the  free  world  is  to  have  the  cohesion 
needed  to  make  it  safe.  But  United  States  policies 
will  never  serve  as  rallying  points  for  free  peoples 
if  the  impression  is  created  that  our  policies  are 
subject  to  change  to  meet  Communist  wishes  for 
no  reason  other  than  that  communism  does  not 
want  to  change.  If  communism  is  stubborn  for 
the  wrong,  let  us  be  steadfast  for  the  right. 

The  capacity  to  change  is  an  indispensable  ca- 
pacity. Equally  indispensable  is  the  capacity  to 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  Given  those  quali- 
ties, we  can  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  those  in  Asia  who  are  yet  free  can  confi- 
dently remain  free  and  when  the  people  of  China 
and  the  people  of  America  can  resume  their  long 
history  of  cooperative  friendship. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  June  25 


Press  release  388  dated  June  25 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  will  be  glad  to  receive  your 
questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
casting  doubt  on  American  sincerity  in  dis- 
armament negotiations.  I  believe  the  latest  state- 
ment in  this  connection  was  made  this  morning 
by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  on  General  Nor- 
stad\?  statement.  What  is  your  view  about  the 
Soviet  statements  in  this  regard? 

A.  It  is  obviously  a  propaganda  statement.  I 
don't  clearly  diagnose  the  reasons  why  it  was  made 
at  this  particular  junction.  Of  course,  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  General  Norstad  was  a 
statement  which  made  it  explicitly  clear  that  the 
United  States  and  NATO  had  no  intention  what- 
soever of  starting  a  war.  He  said,  if  there  is  a 
general  war,  only  the  Soviet  Union  will  start  it. 
Then  he  said,  I  do  not  think  that  they  will  start 
it  because  of  the  consequences  to  them  if  they 
should  start  it.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  state- 
ment designed  to  emphasize  the  peaceful  purposes 
that  we  had;  that  our  power  was  a  deterrent  to 
war  and  not  designed  in  any  way  for  any  aggres- 
sive purposes.  Why  it  should  have  been  mis- 
interpreted in  this  way  at  this  time  I  cannot 
judge. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  there  been  any  changes 
in  the  instructions  given  Mr.  Stassen  on  our  will- 
ingness to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  nuclear  testing 
under  certain  conditions,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  scientists^  testimony  of  that  group  that  called 
on  the  President  yesterday  f 

A.  No,  there  have  been  no  changes  in  his  in- 
structions with  reference  to  a  possible  suspension 
of  nuclear  testing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  report  that  the 
United  States  is  considering,  together  with  other 
friendly  governments,  a  new  international  move- 
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ment  to  solve  the  Arab  refugee  problem.     Wot 
you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  There  is  no  such  new  movement  under  w 
that  I  am  aware  of.  The  United  States  positi 
on  that  subject  continues  to  be  what  it  was  as  ( 
scribed  in  my  speech  of  August  1955.1  Unhs 
pily,  it  has  not  seemed  practical  to  move  alo 
those  lines,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  prest 
plans  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Well,  this  is  not  with  Arab  or  Israel  cm 
tries  but  with  other  friendly  nations  who  were 
terested  in  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And  tht 
was  a  report  that  Mr.  Lodge  had  been  discussi 
this  subject  with  these  other  friendly  nations 
the  hope  that  they  might  make  a  plan  which  wot 
be  satisfactory  to  both  Arab  countries  and  Isra 

A.  Well,  I'm  not  aware  of  anything  concn 
along  those  lines.  Naturally,  that  is  a  great  1 
manitarian  problem  which  we  would  like  to  ! 
solved.  And  we  regret  very  much  that  at  t 
juncture  Egyptian  propaganda  should  put  ouf 
completely  false  story  which  seems  to  have 
purpose  other  than  to  make  it  more  difficult  w 
solve  the  problem. 

Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Kishi 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  give  your  c 
praisal  of  the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Kisl 
talks  here  and  also  the  section  that  deals  with 
vision  of  the  security  treaty,  under  item  II,  I  M 
lieve  it  is,  that  sets  up  a  joint  committee  to  lct\ 
into  all  matters  of  this  kind? 2 

A.  I  think  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Kishi  h< 
served  a  very  important  purpose  and  perhaps  ( 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 

2  For  text  of  joint  communique  issued  at  the  conclusi 
of  talks  between  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  K? 
ister  Nobusuke  Kishi  of  J'apan,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  U.J 
p.  51. 
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nore  than  most  of  such  visits  in  actually  estab- 
ishing  a  new  basis  for  future  relations.  I  feel 
ihat  it  opened  up  a  new  era  in  our  relations  with 
Japan,  an  era  which  will  be  much  more  on  a  basis 
if  cooperation  than  of  the  exercise  by  the  United 
States  of  unilateral  rights.  I  would  say  that  that 
•esult  flows  perhaps  more  from  imponderables 
han  from  actual  words  found  in  the  communique 
tself.  But  there  was,  I  think,  introduced  into 
■ur  relationship  a  new  spirit,  and  I  believe  that 
vents  from  now  on  will  confirm  the  judgment 
rhich  I  now  give.  I  think  I  said  at  the  airport 
rhen  he  left  that  I  thought  that  future  historians 

rjrould  mark  this  as  a  highly  significant  visit,  and 
am  really  quite  confident  that  that  judgment  will 
'emade. 

Now,  you   asked  a  more  particular  question 
•bout   the   intergovernmental   committee   which 

1  rould  study  the  workings  of  the  security  treaty, 
'hat  is  primarily  designed  to  move  toward  put- 
ing  our  relations  more  on  a  bilateral  basis  with- 
|ut  any  formal  amendment  of  the  security  treaty, 
rhich  would  hardly  be  practical  at  the  present 

<ime  and  which  was  not  indeed  sought  by  either 
If  us.  But  it  was  felt  that  the  workings  of  the 
peaty  could  be  put  on  a  bilateral  basis  of  cooper- 
jtion  in  a  practical  way,  and  to  that  end  this  com- 
rittee  was  set  up.  If  the  committee  should  later 
Q  feel  that  some  actual  change  in  the  treaty  re- 
itionship  were  required,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
ee  to  recommend  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  much  did  the  Girard 
\ise,3  or  the  human  problem  that  it  represents, 
><ir  the  decision  on  phased  troop  reduction  on 
•tr  part  in  Japan  as  to  timing;  and,  whether  it 
id  or  not,  does  this  decision  on  troop  reduction 
'■fleet  a  possibility  of  other  reductions  in  other 
rrts  of  the  world  where  we  have  troops? 

A.  I  have  pointed  out  previously  here  that  the 

nited  States  is  constantly  studying,  and  for  some 

me  has  been  intensively  studying,  the  possibili- 

JS  of  adjusting  our  forces  abroad  with  a  view  to 

Minimizing  tensions  and  making  lesser  demands 

:>on  the  land  facilities,  housing,  and  so  forth,  of 

<.untries  where  our  forces  are  located.    Now  that 

Hates  to  our  so-called  bases  all  over  the  world. 

■  would  say  that  this  particular  troop  reduction 

:  Japan  is,  however,  distinctive  and  has  no  par- 

JBOlar  parallel  elsewhere. 


'For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  24,  1957,  p.  1000. 
•'y  75,   J 957 


The  decision  taken  there  was  taken  partly  be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  minimize  friction,  which 
always  comes  when  foreign  troops  are  quartered 
for  a  long  time  in  substantial  numbers  in  a  for- 
eign country.  But  it  was  also  in  line  with  the 
security  treaty  itself,  the  preamble  of  which  says 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  temporarily  to 
maintain  forces  in  Japan  for  its  security  in  ex- 
pectation that  Japan  will  build  up  its  own  forces. 
Now  those  forces  are,  in  a  way,  being  built  up  to 
a  degree  which  both  of  us  agreed  made  it  prudent 
and  consistent  with  the  security  of  Japan  and  the 
general  position  in  the  Japan  area  to  withdraw 
our  ground  combat  forces  at  this  time.  And 
probably  other  forces  may  be  withdrawn  too,  as 
the  Japanese  are  able  to  take  over  their 
responsibilities. 

However,  I  would  not  want  to  have  it  inferred 
from  what  is  happening  in  Japan  that  there  is 
any  plan  for  pulling  our  forces  out  of  NATO 
or  out  of  Germany.  That  is  not  our  purpose. 
Our  position  there  has  been  made  quite  clear,  by 
statements  which  we  have  made  on  various  oc- 
casions, that  we  are  prepared  to  continue  to  carry 
our  fair  share  of  that  responsibility.  While  I 
have  indicated  that,  in  line  with  our  policy  every- 
where, there  will  be  some  streamlining  and  ad- 
justing of  our  divisions,  there  is  no  purpose  to 
reduce  our  force  in  NATO. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  recent  interview  Presi- 
dent Aramburu  of  Argentina  voiced  some  regret 
over  the  fact  that  the  economic  aid-^which  I  think 
amounts  to  some  $160  million — his  government 
has  received  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  need  to 
rebuild  the  economy  after  some  12  years  of  the 
regime  he  claims  left  the  country  bankrupt.  In 
the  same  interview  he  voiced  confidence  that,  as 
relations  grow  closer  between  the  two  countries, 
we  will  increase  aid  through  long-term  loans. 
Will  you  give  us  your  views  on  this  statement? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  problem  which  is  being 
studied,  of  course,  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  is  the  major  instrumentality  of  assistance 
in  that  field. 

One  of  the  problems  there  is  the  fact  that  Ar- 
gentina's economic  relations  are  primarily  with 
European  countries,  and  it  does  not  have  the  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  which  readily  per- 
mitted it  to  develop  dollar  exchange  for  the  re- 
payment of  interest  or  principal  of  loans.  And 
we  hope  that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  might 
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be  able  to  obtain  credit  in  the  other  countries  with 
which  they  trade  more  largely.  But  we  are,  of 
course,  sympathetic  with  helping  to  strengthen 
the  new  regime.  We  recognize  that  it  was  left 
in  a  deplorable  condition  by  Peron.  But  the  de- 
tails of  what  can  wisely  and  properly  be  done  are 
being  studied  primarily  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  previous  answer  on  the 
question  of  cutting  forces  in  Japan,  you  affirmed 
what  you  had  said  about  3  weeks  ago:  that  there 
will  he  some  streamlining  of  our  divisions  every- 
where, is  the  way  I  think  you  put  it.  What  will 
he  the  practical  result  of  this?  The  practical  re- 
sult of  the  decision  on  Japan  is  that  one  or  two 
divisions  will  he  removed  from  Japan.  What  will 
he  the  practical  result  of  streamlining  divisions? 
Will  it  he  that  the  United  States  will  release  a 
certain  amount  of  territory  and  hring  home  a  cer- 
tain number  of  troops? 

A.  Well,  you  see,  we  only  maintain  divisional 
strength  abroad  in  a  few  places — in  Japan,  in 
Korea,  in  continental  Europe.  And  those  are  the 
only  areas  where  there  would  be  some  effect  of  our 
so-called  streamlining  of  our  divisions  every- 
where, which  involves  some  rather  modest  re- 
duction in  the  numbers  to  make  them  more 
mobile ;  it  involves  an  increase  in  their  fire  power 
so  that  the  net  result  is  a  gain  in  strength. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  substance  to  re- 
ports that  the  deliveries  of  new  weapons  to  South 
Korea 4  have  been  held  up  on  account  of  so-called 
political  reasons? 

A.  No,  I'm  not  aware  that  they  are  being  held 
up. 

Disarmament  Talks  in  London 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  return  to  the  disarma- 
ment matter  a  minute,  last  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day the  Senate  leadership  appeared  to  he 
convinced  that  you  had  asked  them  to  send  a 
number  of  Senators  to  London  over  the  past  week- 
end to  sit  in  on  the  disarmament  talks  this  week. 
Yet  your  letter  that  was  read  on  the  Senate  floor 
last  Friday  6  said  such  a  trip  would  he  premature. 
Can  you  explain  this,  sir? 


1  For  background,  see  ibid.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  58. 
'  Conn.  Kec.  of  June  21,  1957,  p.  8961. 
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A.  I  think  that  there  was,  perhaps,  a  misunde 
standing,  for  which  I  blame  no  one,  as  to  tl 
importance  that  was  attached  to  going  to  Londo 
I  myself  have  attached  relatively  little  importani 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Senators  weij 
to  London,  and  that  has  consistently  been  n 
attitude.    I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  useful  if  t 
going  to  London  they  could  get  the  atmosphe 
of  the  negotiations.    But  the  fact  of  the  matt 
is  that  the  negotiations  are  being  directed  here 
Washington  by  the  President  and  by  myself,  an 
in  order  to  maintain  close  contact  with  the  guidir 
instructions  and  the  policies  that  are  concerne  j 
the  best  place  to  do  that  is  Washington  and  n 
in  London.     London   is  on  the   receiving  en( 
Washington  is  the  formative  end  when  it  com 
to  the  making  of  these  policy  decisions.     An 
as  I  say,  I  think  there  was  a  little  misunde. 
standing  there,  for  reasons  which  I  needn't  £J 
into  here  in  detail  but  for  which  I  blame  no  on 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  believe  that  the: 
has  been  good  cooperation  in  this  matter  betwee 
the  State  Department  and  the  congressional  lea( 
ership.  These  matters  are  complicated  and  dif) 
cult  to  work  out  on  both  sides. 

In  the  case  of  the  Senate,  you  have  a  good  ma 
committees  which  are  all  interested  in  one  < 
another  phase  of  this  matter,  and  the  question 
selection  becomes  difficult.    From  our  standpoh 
the  question  of  how  many  people  you  can  advai 
tageously  deal  with,  and  particularly  how  mar 
people  might  go  to  London,  is  a  difficult  probler 
But  I  have  no  consciousness  of  any  lack  of  a 
operation,  and  I  think  that  I  have  myself  trie 
to  extend  an  invitation  which  is  broad  in  scope, 
think  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  at  th 
juncture  a  greater  participation  by  the  most  u  J 
terested  Senators  in  numbers  that  can  practical] 
be  dealt  with  as  this  program  of  disarmament  d 
velops  and  as  our  policies  crystallize  and  tal 
shape.     It  is  entirely  acceptable  to  me  to  woi 
with  the  Special  Committee  on  Disarmament,  ( I 
which  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  is  chairman.  1 
am  seeing  him  this  afternoon  to  develop  a  pr< 
gram  on  which  we  can  work.     Of  course,  th) 
committee  under  its  present  mandate  expires 
think  next  week,  on  the  30th  of  June.     But 
believe  that  steps  are  in  contemplation  today  i 
the  Senate  which  may  extend  its  life,  and,  if  S| 
that  becomes  a  very  useful  agency  with  whic. 
to  deal. 
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Q.  Due  to  the  mixup,  or  misunderstanding,  is 
it  correct  that  no  part  was  played  by  any  de- 
velopment in  the  substance  of  the  negotiations 
her  in  London  or  in  our  position  here? 

A.  I  would  only  say  this :  that  there  was  a  little 
slippage  in  the  time  schedule  which  we  had  con- 
templated for  the  developments  in  London,  and 
the  matters  did  not  move  quite  as  rapidly  as  we 
had  thought  that  they  might.  The  slippage  is 
Dot  significant  and  does  not  indicate  in  my  opinion 

y  serious  interruption  in  the  flow  of  the  nego- 

tiations  but  involves  the  time  which  it  naturally 

ikes  to  discuss  these  very  serious  matters  with 

rar   allies    and    for   them   to   come   along   with 

.conclusions. 

And,  of  course,  another  thing  that  I  think  needs 
o  be  emphasized  is  that  it  would  be  quite  un- 
profitable for  anyone,  Senators  or  anybody  else, 

go  to  London  and  to  feel  that  they  could  get 
mything  worthwhile  out  of  it  without  a  pretty 
borough  study  and  briefing  before  they  went,  and 
hat  would  have  to  take  place,  I  think,  before 
here  could  be  any  useful  participation  or  ob- 
Tvation  by  Senators  in  the  proceedings  in 
xmdon. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  any  possibility,  sir,  on  the 
>asis  of  where  this  negotiation  is  now,  of  an  agree- 
ment while  this  Congress  is  in  session,  assuming 
he  session  goes  on  to  approximately  Labor  Day? 

A .  I  think  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  there  would 
>e  any  treaty  formulated  for  submission  to  the 
senate  at  this  session.     I  think  it  would  at  best 
>e  a  matter  to  take  up  next  January.     Now  that 
n't  because  I  want  it  to  be  slow  or  that  we  are 
lying  to  make  it  slow.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
•e  trying  to  move  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible,  but 
!he  complications  of  a  treaty  are  infinitely  great, 
'ou  take  on  this  question  of  the  supervision  :  The 
;oviets  have  indicated  for  the  first  time  within  the 
ist  few  days  that  they  would  accept  supervision 
•ith  respect  to  a  suspension  of  testing.     But  the 
ature  of  that  supervision  has  not  even  been  dis- 
ussed  with  them  yet,  and  whether  or  not  their 
lea  of  supervision  coincides  with  ours,  I  don't 
now,  and  it  would  be  quite  a  business  to  work 
iat  out.    Then  you  have  got  the  question  of  the 
ossible  suspension  of  the  use  of  fissionable  mate- 
al  for  weapons  purposes,  which,  again,  would 
squire  a  high  degree  of  supervision  and  checking, 
o  far  the  Soviets  have  not  indicated  that  they 
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would  accept  even  the  principle  of  a  cutoff  of  the 
use  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes, 
much  less  accept  a  supervision  in  connection 
with  it. 

Now,  to  develop  all  of  these  things  in  adequate 
detail  is  still  a  task  of  immense  difficulty,  and  un- 
less these  things  are  worked  out  in  great  detail 
they  are  not  reliable.     I  sometimes  recall  that 
about  the  only  one  of  the  early  postwar  agree- 
ments which  worked  reasonably  well  was  that  for 
the  joint  occupation  of  the  city  of  Vienna.    That 
was  worked  out  in  meticulous  detail,  and,  on  the 
whole,  that  worked  pretty  well.     But  the  other 
agreements,  which  were  less  meticulously  worked 
out  and  did  not  deal  with  all  the  details,  proved 
to  be  mere  vehicles  for  evasion  and  avoidance. 
And  when  you  deal  with  anything  as  vital  to  the 
very  life  of  the  free  world  as  this  would  be,  one 
has  to  be  sure  that  the  operation  of  it— super- 
vision of  it— is  established  in  sufficient  detail  so 
that  we  can  place  a  large  measure  of  confidence 
m  it  and  so  that  there  is  no  room  for  technical 
evasions. 

Question  of  Cutoff  in  Nuclear  Weapons  Production 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  a  cutoff  of 
production,  some  confusion  arose  last  week,  after 
the  President's  conference,  as  to  whether  roe 
thought  a  cutoff  in  nuclear  weapons  production 
was  to  be  tied  to  any  first-stage  agreement  on  the 
suspension  of  tests.  It  has  been  our  understand- 
ing that  we  felt  that  the  ttoo  went  hand  in  hand. 
Could  you  tell  us  approximately  what  our  position 
is  on  this? 

A.  Yes.  The  confusion  I  think  came  about 
quite  naturally  because  of  the  fact  that,  while 
there  is  a  connection  in  the  sense  that  under  our 
plan  an  agreement  to  suspend  testing  would  be 
tied  into  an  agreement  for  a  cutoff,  the  actual 
suspension  of  the  testing  might  precede  the  actual 
cutoff  because  of  the  fact,  among  other  things, 
that  the  supervisory  machinery  required  in  con- 
nection with  testing  might  be  simpler  and  take 
less  time  to  establish,  we  believe,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  other.  So  that  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
suspension  of  testing  is  not  dependent  upon  a 
coincident  cutoff.  It  is  dependent  upon  a  co- 
incident agreement  for  a  future  cutoff. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Kishi-Eisenhower  com- 
munique stated  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
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merit  would  attempt  to  do  something  about  the 
anti- Japanese  sign  posts  and  laws  that  some 
southern  States  liave.  Does  the  Government  have 
any  plans  about  what  might  be  done  about  these 
posting  laws? 

A.  We  had  some  discussion  of  that  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  made  quite  clear  that  we  be- 
lieved that  those  laws  were  in  contradiction  with 
the  most-favored-nation  treaty  which  we  have 
with  Japan,  which  calls  broadly  for  an  avoidance 
of  any  discrimination.  Considerable  efforts  are 
being  made  and  are  under  way  to  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  those  laws,  and  also  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  any  similar  laws  in  other  States.  So  far 
those  efforts  have  been  successful  in  preventing 
the  enacting  of  those  laws  elsewhere  where  they 
have  been  proposed.  So  far  we  have  not  yet 
brought  about  their  actual  repeal,  but  we  have  not 
yet  given  up  hope  that  there  will  be  such  a  repeal. 
If  there  should  not  be  such  a  repeal  and  if,  in  fact, 
the  laws  remain  in  force — of  course,  they  could 
become  just  a  dead  letter— then  there  would  be 
the  question  of  a  possible  legal  action  which  we 
would  consider  at  that  time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  any  cutoff  or  any  suspen- 
sion of  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  combined  with 
an  agreement  on  a  cutoff,  under  our  policy  would 
that  have  to  be  part  of  a  first-step  disarmament 
agreement? 

A.  Yes.     That  is  our  proposal. 

Q.  It  could  not  be  separate? 

A.  It  is  part  of  it.  We  do  not  under  our  plan 
separate  the  suspension  of  testing  from  an  agree- 
ment to  have  a  cutoff  on  the  use  of  fissionable 
material  for  weapons  purposes. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  also  tied  in  with  the 
overall  first-step  disarmament  agreement  we  are 
seeking? 

A.  Yes.  We  contemplate  that  as  part  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  also  cover  certain  in- 
spection zones  which  have  some  significance,  at 
least  from  the  standpoint  of  demonstrating  how 
to  work  inspection,  so  that  it  could  be  spread  later 
on— and  probably  some  reductions  in  conventional 
weapons. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  we  be  ready  under  this 
agreement  to  take  a  tie-in  of  the  cutoff  and  the 
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suspension  of  tests  and  sign  an  agreement  to  tha 
effect  without  taking  in  these  other  matters  yo% 
just  mentioned,  like  inspection  of  weapons? 

A.  Our  first-phase  program  covers  the  broaden 
aspects  which  I  mentioned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  cutoff  also  be  re 
lated  to  a  beginning  of  the  transfers  of  nuclei 
weapons,  to  transfers  of  nuclear  materials  inti 
materials  for  peaceful  purposes? 

A.  Yes.  We  contemplate  that  coincidentall; 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  cutoff  there  shonH 
begin  to  be  transfers  out  of  the  war  stocks  inti 
the  peacetime  pool  that  the  President  original^ 
suggested  in  his  speech  to  the  United  Nations  ii 
1953. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  discuss  a  period  fc 
an  initial  suspension  of  nuclear  tests?  A  perio 
in  time?  There  have  been  various  reports  the 
we  have  been  thinking  of  10  months  or  a  year,  o 
possibly  longer. 

A.  We  do  suggest  a  time  period,  and  a  tim 
period  which  will  be  sufficiently  short  so  that 
would  not  involve  a  breakup  of  our  entire  scier 
tine  and  technical  group.  If  it  should  turn  ou 
that  the  inspection  system  was  not  working  c 
that  the  cutoff  inspection  system  was  not  bein 
adequately  established,  then  we  would  not  ha\ 
lost  the  opportunity  to  resume  testing  and  enable 
the  Soviet  Union  in  that  way  to  get  a  very  coi 
siderable  advantage  over  us. 

Soviet  Movements  in  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  what  tl 
reaction  is  to  recent  Soviet  movements  in  tl 
Middle  East  and  the  reported  sale  of  submarine 
to  Egypt? 

A.  Well,  we  deplore  this  sale  of  submarines  1 
Egypt,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whethc 
or  not  that  is  a  violation  of  the  United  Natior 
resolution  6  which  calls  for  the  suspension  of  ar 
arms  deliveries  to  the  area  of  Middle  East  hostil 
ties.    Quite  apart  from  that,  it  seems  to  us  to  1] 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Soviet  effort,  a  studied  e] 
fort  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  tension  ar , 
danger  of  war  in  the  area  by  the  delivery  there  < 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12, 1956,  p.  754. 
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•  abnormal  quantities  and  abnormal  kinds  of  mili- 
ary weapons. 

Q.  Would  the  UjS.  be  considering  to  offset  this 
policy  by  delivering  arms  to  Israel? 

A.  Well,  we  have  not  even  considered  as  yet 
.vhether  there  was  an  imbalance  there  which 
bvcAild  make  that  necessary  or  appropriate. 

I  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  were  speaking  of 
■he  Kishi  visit,  did  I  understand  you  correctly  to 

>ay  that  the  committee  which  was  to  be  established 

in  Tokyo  in  connection  with  the  security  treaty 
cill  not  concern  itself  with  the  actual  revision  of 

the  administrative  agreement?  Is  that  correct, 
ir.? 

A.  No,  it  does  not  have  any  particular  function 
,n  relation  to  the  administrative  agreement.  It  is 
Jiesigned,  rather,  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  the 
ocation  of  troops  in  Japan,  their  disposition. 
pDU  see,  the  treaty  itself  gives  the  United  States 
•ather  broad  rights  to  decide  for  itself,  without 
•egard  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  as  to  where 
it  will  put  troops,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  We 
vant  to  bring  that  more  onto  a  bilateral,  coop- 
erative basis.  That  is  a  primary  function  of  this 
jommittee.  And  also,  the  committee  would  be  em- 
>owered  to  study  the  whole  working  of  the  se- 
nrity  treaty  and  as  to  whether  it  should  be  mod- 
ified in  any  respects  or  replaced  in  any  respects, 
put  the  revision  of  the  administrative  agreement 
is  not  one  of  its  primary  functions. 

I  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  a  chance  to  read 
\nd  analyze  the  Mao  Tse-tung  speech  on  the  the- 
ps  of  letting  100  flowers  bloom;  and,  if  so,  do  you 
iave  any  views  on  its  meaning? 

A.  I  have  read  the  speech.  I  have  read  it  a 
ouple  of  times.  Speeches  of  that  kind  take  a 
jood  deal  of  reading,  and  even  then  one  can't  be 
iuite  sure  of  what  they  mean.  On  its  face,  it 
(jggests  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  be  some- 
what tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion  within 
irefully  controlled  limits.  I  see,  however,  it  is 
iggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  purpose  of  the 
^eech  was  merely  to  allow  some  of  these  different 
owers  to  stick  their  heads  above  ground  so  that 
ley  could  then  be  cut  off.  (Laughter)  And  I 
nnk  that  we  will  have  to  watch  to  see  what  the 
l^ent  is,  as  to  whether  this  was  a  means  of  en- 
•apment  or  whether  it  genuinely  indicates  a  de- 
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sire— a  willingness— to  have  a  little  more  toler- 
ance of  opinion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
in  the  Congress  or  fear  expressed  that  the  disar- 
mament talks  might  be  building  up  too  much  op- 
timism in  public  opinion.  Do  you  feel  that  this 
is  happening,  or  do  you  feel  that  it  is  out  of  per- 
spective, or  do  you  feel  disturbed? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  discouraged,  but  I  do  not  feel 
optimistic  either.    Now,  I  don't  know  whether  too 
much  optimism  is  being  built.    I  don't  know.    I 
can't  appraise  very  accurately  the  mood  of  the 
country  or  of  the  Congress  in  these  respects.    I 
would  say  that  optimism  can  be  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  desirous  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  agreement  and  to  be  using  the  actual 
forum  of  the  disarmament  talks  less  as  a  place  of 
propaganda  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
And  that  judgment,  which  is  itself  perhaps  some- 
what superficial,  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  we 
believe  that  there  are  and  must  be  strong  economic 
and  financial  pressures  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  lead  it  to  desire  to  lighten  somewhat 
the  burden  of  armament  on  a  reciprocal  basis.    As 
against  that,  we  have  the  almost  morbid  fear  of 
the  Soviet  Communist  system  to  any  intrusion 
from  without,  to  any  adequacy  of  inspection  and 
control.    Until  those  matters  are  gone  into  in  much 
more  detail  than  has  been  possible  up  to  this  point, 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  one  can  expect  a 
positive  conclusion.     I  think  that  we  can  only 
wait  and  see  as  far  as  that  critical  phase  is  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  clar- 
ifying question  about  disarmament.  Earlier  you 
were  asked  about  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  going 
to  the  Senate  at  this  session,  and  you  said  that  you 
thought  not.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  it 
might  be  better  to  wait  until  January.  You  indi- 
cated that  there  might  be  something  solid  about 
that  anyway. 

A.  I  didn't  intend  to  imply  that.  All  I  meant 
to  say  was  that,  if  any  treaty  comes  out  of  these 
talks,  I  do  not  see  that  it  could  emerge  in  time  for 
this  session  of  Congress  or  much  before  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  return  to  the  question  of 
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Arab  refugees  for  a  moment,  some  of  us  have  been 
given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Lodge  and  Mr.  Ilam- 
marskjold  have  been  discussing  informally  with 
Western  coxmtries  mainly  to  determine  whether 
the  time  is  rife  to  make  a  new  effort  to  solve  this 
longstanding  problem,  and  it  is  our  understanding 
that  neither  the  Arab  countries  nor  Israel  have 
been  brought  into  the  phase  of  the  discussions  at 
this  point  and  that  our  renewed,  informal  atten- 
tion to  this  stems  partly  from  the  recommenda- 
tions that  Vice  President  Nixon  made  after  his 
African  trip — namely,  that  a  neio  and  redoubled 
effort  be  made  to  attack  this  problem.  Now,  is  it 
correct  to  infer  from  your  answer  that  you  know 
nothing  at  all  about  any  such  informal  talks  which 
might  be  going  on  in  New  York? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  such  discussions,  al- 
though that  does  not  preclude  their  having  taken 
place.  It  would  be  quite  in  line  with  our  standing 
policy  to  explore  that  proposition  at  any  time. 
That  is  a  very  unhappy  and  serious  problem.  I 
had  a  talk  here,  I  guess  it  was  on  Friday,  with 
Mr.  [Henry  R.]  Labouisse  [Jr.],  who  is  the  United 
Nations  representative  in  charge  of  these  refugees, 
and  it  is  really  a  tragic  problem.  It  is  our  stand- 
ing policy  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
to  solve  it.  So  that  if  Ambassador  Lodge  did 
have  talks  with  Mr.  Hammarskjold  about  this, 
that  would  be  quite  within  our  policy,  but  I  do 
not  myself  happen  to  know  anything  about  such 
talks. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Opening  of  Islamic  Center 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower x 

It  is  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  this  ceremony 
of  dedication.  Meeting  with  you  now,  in  front 
of  one  of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  Washington,  it  is  fitting  that  we  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  peaceful  progress  of  all  men 
under  one  God. 

And  I  should  like  to  assure  you,  my  Islamic 
friends,  that  under  the  American  Constitution, 
under    American    tradition,    and    in    American 


1  Made  at  ceremonies  opening  the  Islamic  Center  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  28  (White  House  press 
release). 


hearts,  this  Center,  this  place  of  worship,  is  ju: 
as  welcome  as  could  be  a  similar  edifice  of  an 
other  religion.  Indeed,  America  would  fig! 
with  her  whole  strength  for  your  right  to  ha\ 
here  your  own  church  and  worship  according  i 
your  own  conscience. 

This  concept  is  indeed  a  part  of  America,  an 
without  that  concept  we  would  be  something  els 
than  what  we  are. 

The  countries  which  have  sponsored  and  bui 
this  Islamic  Center  have  for  centuries  contribi 
ted  to  the  building  of  civilization.  With  the: 
traditions  of  learning  and  rich  culture,  the  com 
tries  of  Islam  have  added  much  to  the  advanc- 
ment  of  mankind.  Inspired  by  a  sense  of  brotl 
erhood,  common  to  our  innermost  beliefs,  we  ca 
here  together  reaffirm  our  determination  to  s»| 
cure  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  lasting  peac 
Our  country  has  long  enjoyed  a  strong  bon 
of  friendship  with  the  Islamic  nations  and,  lil 
all  healthy  relationships,  this  relationship  mu; 
be  mutually  beneficial. 

Civilization  owes  to  the  Islamic  world  some  < 
its  most  important  tools  and  achievements.  Fro: 
fundamental  discoveries  in  medicine  to  the  higl 
est  planes  of  astronomy,  the  Muslim  genius  hj 
added  much  to  the  culture  of  all  peoples.  Thi 
genius  has  been  a  wellspring  of  science,  commerc 
and  the  arts,  and  has  provided  for  all  of  us  mar 
lessons  in  courage  and  in  hospitality. 

This  fruitful  relationship  between  peoples,  g 
ing  far  back  into  history,  becomes  more  importai 
each  year.  Today  thousands  of  Americans,  bol 
private  individuals  and  governmental  officials,  li1 
and  work — and  grow  in  understanding — amor 
the  peoples  of  Islam. 

At  the  same  time,  in  our  country,  many  fro 
the  Muslim  lands — students,  businessmen,  ar 
representatives  of  states — are  enjoying  the  ben 
fits  of  experience  among  the  people  of  this  com 
try.  From  these  many  personal  contacts,  here  ar 
abroad,  I  firmly  believe  that  there  will  be 
broader  understanding  and  a  deeper  respect  ft 
the  worth  of  all  men,  and  a  stronger  resolutk 
to  work  together  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

As  I  stand  beneath  these  graceful  arches,  su 
rounded  on  every  side  by  friends  from  far  ar 
near,  I  am  convinced  that  our  common  goals  a 
both  right  and  promising.  Faithful  to  the  d 
mands  of  justice  and  of  brotherhood,  each  wor 
ing  according  to  the  lights  of  his  own  conscienc 
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,)ur  world  must  advance  along  the  paths  of  peace. 
Guided  by  this  hope,  I  consider  it  a  great  per- 
nal  and  official  honor  to  open  the  Islamic  Cen- 


ter,  and  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  its  sponsors 
and  my  best  wishes  to  all  who  enter  into  its  use. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


fhe  Citizen's  Responsibilities  in  International  Affairs 


by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


In  speaking  to  you  this  afternoon  on  the  citi- 
en's  responsibilities  in  world  affairs,  I  shall  be 
ommenting  upon  problems  to  which  you  give  a 

reat  deal  of  attention,  individually  and  as  an 
rganization.  As  graduates  of  American  colleges 
'nd  universities,  you  have  been  educated  for  lead- 
ership in  a  free  society.  Those  of  you  here  from 
3i-eign  universities  represent  no  less  the  training 
or  a  life  of  reason,  tolerance,  and  understanding 
b  societies  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
■ividual  rather  than  the  glorification  of  the  state. 

The  interdependence  of  the  modern  world  has 
lade  internationalists  of  us  all.  The  world  has 
Jirunk  so  much  that  we  do  not  have  much  of  a 
|ioice  in  the  matter.  "We  must  all  hang  to- 
ether,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  separately." 
'ut  of  our  political,  religious,  cultural,  and  his- 
>rical  diversity  we  seek,  and  I  believe  we  are 
nding,  a  common  denominator  of  values. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  Theodore  Koosevelt 
■marked  that  "the  United  States  of  America  has 
ot  the  option  as  to  whether  it  will  or  will  not  play 

great  part  in  the  world.  It  must  play  a  great 
irt.  All  that  it  can  decide  is  whether  it  will  play 
iiat  part  well  or  badly." 

'Today  the  choice  before  us  is  dictated  by  the 
'ed  for  human  survival.  With  the  threat  of 
nclear  war  hanging  over  our  heads  we  have  no 
iternative  but  to  play  our  part  wisely  and  well. 
Ihe  best  insurance  that  we  will  do  this  is  a  well- 


Address  made  before  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
(oerican  Association  of  University  Women  at  Boston, 
iss.,  on  June  27  (press  release  392). 
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informed  public  opinion  carefully  following  the 
course  of  world  events. 

America's  Role  of  Leadership 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  most  remarkable  de- 
velopment of  this  century  is  the  assumption  over 
the  last  17  years  by  the  United  States  of  its  present 
role  of  responsibility  and  leadership  in  world 
affairs.  This  is  a  role  we  did  not  play  during  the 
previous  150  years  of  our  existence  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

Indeed,  the  United  States  has  been  going 
through  a  revolutionary  period  since  1941  in  our 
relations  to  other  countries.  In  this  brief  period 
we  have  moved  from  relative  isolationism  to  inter- 
nationalism, from  a  policy  of  no  entangling  alli- 
ances to  a  system  of  complex  political,  economic, 
and  security  alliances  with  more  than  40  nations. 
We  have  only  to  recall  our  extreme  reluctance  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  even  in  the  modest  role  of  observers, 
to  realize  how  times  have  changed. 

Clearly  this  dramatic  shift  has  been  impelled 
by  considerations  of  the  national  interest.  It 
is  often  forgotten  that  every  important  move  in 
foreign  policy  is  based  on  one  overriding  con- 
sideration— whether  it  will  advance  the  well-being 
and  security  of  the  American  people.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  our  policies  must  be  judged  on  how 
well  they  accomplish  this  end. 

In  no  country  is  foreign  policy  more  constantly 
under  review  than  in  the  United  States.  In  no 
country  do  the  people  have  a  greater  voice  in 
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foreign  affairs.  Our  budgetary  process  alone  as- 
sures such  annual  review.  To  be  sure,  this  proc- 
ess often  dismays  our  friends  and  allies,  who  may 
not  understand  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
Yet  it  has  the  great  virtue  of  insuring  that  our 
policies,  once  arrived  at,  are  backed  by  a  majority 
of  the  informed  leadership  in  the  Congress,  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  among  the  public.  This 
again  insures  that  they  will  be  carried  out  with 
vigor  and  confidence.  It  also  insures,  and  I  think 
this  is  of  vital  importance,  that  our  policy  is 
morally  defensible,  for  our  people  will  tolerate 
no  other. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  here  about  the 
unique  nature  of  American  leadership  in  inter- 
national affairs.  Through  the  centuries  other 
countries  have  grown  in  influence,  expanded  their 
borders,  and  carved  out  empires  because  of  per- 
sonal ambitions  of  leaders,  for  religious  reasons, 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  riches,  or  because  of  some  other  compel- 
ling sense  of  mission.  Most  who  succeeded,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  carrying  out  such  policies 
were  able  to  count  on  the  compliance  of  disciplined 
citizens,  either  because  the  governments  were  au- 
tocratic or  because  their  people  were  also  imbued 
with  some  particular  sense  of  mission  in  the 
world.  In  the  process  some  of  them  have  brought 
blessings  along  with  oppression  and  have  planted 
the  seeds  of  future  self-government  and  inde- 
pendence. 

The  new  American  leadership,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  sought  but  was  largely  thrust  upon 
us  by  a  sick  and  frightened  world.  Its  objective 
is  neither  conquest  nor  territorial  aggrandizement 
but  the  preservation  of  freedom.  It  identifies  the 
well-being  of  the  world  community,  under  free- 
dom, with  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  essence,  it  seeks  for  other  peoples 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  at  home.  The  vast  re- 
sources that  we  have  poured  into  other  countries 
in  support  of  these  convictions  are  sometimes 
mistaken  as  generosity  of  the  "do  good"  variety — 
or  a  belief  that  all  problems  are  susceptible  to 
economic  solutions.  This  is  to  misinterpret  the 
deep  wellsprings  of  our  belief,  tested  since  the 
day  of  our  independence,  that  men  are  created 
equal  and  that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  apply  to  mankind,  not  just  to  the  peo- 
ple of  one  land,  if  we  are  all  to  prosper  in 
peace. 
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Public  support  for  United  States  leadershi 
has  been  strong  and  consistent  for  a  period  c 
years  now,  despite  surface  fluctuations.  Suppoi 
has  been  especially  strong  for  the  United  Nation 
which  was  born  of  American  initiative  and  cor 
tinues  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  overwhelm 
ing  majority  of  our  people  in  both  politic? 
parties  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
based  on  the  increased  awareness  of  the  America 
people  that  the  United  Nations  has  served  tb 
interests  of  the  free  men  everywhere.  It  hi 
served  the  cause  of  peace,  security,  and  well-bein 
for  mankind. 

I  think  we  all  have  a  responsibility  to  he! 
preserve  the  unique  quality,  high  purpose,  an 
practical  application  of  the  American  concept  ( 
leadership  lest  it  deteriorate  into  a  new  isolatioi 
ism  or  be  tempted  to  control  where  it  cannot  pe. 
suade. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Citizen 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  flattering  yc 
if  I  say  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  unde 
standing  of  our  foreign-policy  goals  at  home  an 
abroad  depend  to  a  great  degree  on  national  o: 
ganizations  such  as  yours.  You  represent  tl 
educated  elite  of  a  highly  educated  society.  . 
college  degree  is  within  the  reach  of  a  vast] 
greater  proportion  of  our  people  than  it  was  whe 
most  of  us  graduated.  As  our  members  increas 
so  does  our  responsibility.  We  must  understan 
better  America's  new  position  in  the  world,  ho 
we  got  there,  where  we  are  going,  and  why.  Tl 
university  graduates  in  their  public  and  priva 
life  are  the  parents  of  ideas  and  leaders  of  opn 
ion.  For  this  reason  they  have  a  unique  respoi 
sibility. 

I  am  told  that  the  women  of  America,  in  tl 
aggregate,  control  most  of  the  wealth  of  this  corn 
try.  If  so,  I  think  it  is  in  good  hands.  But  the) 
is  a  greater  resource  at  your  disposal.  You  ai 
also  the  cotrustees — for  I  think  men  must  be  a 
corded  this  responsibility  also — of  the  concep 
of  democracy  which  made  our  country  grea 
You  are  the  recipients  of  an  education  designe 
to  fit  you  for  life  in  a  free  society.  These  ai 
assets  which  should  be  used  to  enrich  not  on 
our  national  life  and  culture  but  to  support  t 
informed  and  enlightened  foreign  policy  as  we 

This  is  a  continuing  responsibility  since  foreij. 
relations  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  pol 
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cies  require  regular  review.  The  attitudes  of  the 
American  people  and  of  the  Congress  intimately 
affect  these  reviews. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  recent  observations  of  one 
of  the  top  officers  of  the  Department  of  State. 
He  pointed  out  to  a  group  of  his  colleagues  that 
every  day  he  was  obliged  to  make  decisions  of 
major  or  minor  import  to  our  foreign  relations. 
He  found  it  particularly  hard,  he  said,  to  make 
these  decisions  in  the  absence  of  the  opinions  and 
\io\vs,  often  conflicting,  of  those  around  him. 
These  provided  him  with  the  perspective  and  al- 
ternatives necessary  to  form  judgments  which 
were  soundly  based. 

His  observation,  I  think,  applies  equally  well 
to  the  policy-forming  process  on  the  national 
acene.  "N  nile  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  formulate  and  carry  out  American  foreign 
policy,  the  Congress  provides,  or  it  may  refuse 
o  provide,  the  required  legislation  and  funds. 
When  we  don't  get  the  funds  or  legislation,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  we  have  failed  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  we  have  failed  to  secure  public  under- 
handing  of  our  policies,  or  the  public  understands 
;hem  but  is  unwilling  to  support  them.  There  is, 
)f  course,  a  third  possibility— apathy  and  lack 
)f  concern  on  the  part  of  leadership  groups. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  distressing  of 
ill. 

I  am  often  asked  by  organizations  such  as  yours 
whether  their  formal  resolutions  and  petitions  on 
oreign-policy  matters  have  much  influence.  I 
an  assure  you  that  they  do,  both  on  the  legisla- 
te and  executive  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment. While  they  may  not  always  be  translated 
nto  the  specific  actions  you  recommend,  they  are 
n  indispensable  part  of  the  policy-forming  proc- 
ss  in  a  democracy. 

Our  role  of  leadership  in  world  affairs  is  not 
nd  cannot  be  an  easy  one.     International  rela- 

>ns  today  have  become  increasingly  complex. 

'he  task  of  understanding  the  many  facets  of  for- 

policy,    therefore,     requires    effort— effort 

ich  can  in  the  long  run  make  the  difference  be- 
ll a  good  and  a  bad  policy.    In  addition,  cer- 
■•onceptions  have  crept  into  our  thinking 
-out  foreign  relations  based  largely,  in  my  opim 
•n,  on  misinformation  or  misreading  of  the  facts. 

ould  like  to  examine  some  of  these  misconcep- 
ons  by  way  of  illustration. 

•»'y   15,   7957 
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The  United  Nations 

I  have  said  that  there  is  wide  support  for  the 
United  Nations  among  the  American  people. 
This  is  so.  But  quite  a  lot  of  my  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  State 
is  taken  up  with  defending  the  United  Nations 
against  charges  which  are  based  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  responsibilities  and  powers. 

Some  people  tend  to  blame  it  whenever  any- 
thing goes  wrong  in  the  world,  as  though  the  mere 
existence  of  an  international  organization  could 
put  an  end  to  disagreement  and  disorder.  Others 
condemn  it  because  it  has  not  settled  in  short  or- 
der the  major  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
is  often  berated  for  not  enforcing  its  will  on  Hun- 
gary. And  it  is  criticized  because  the  atomic  arms 
race  between  the  free  world  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  unabated. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious  than  to  con- 
demn the  United  Nations  for  the  weaknesses  of 
its  member  states.  We  would  do  well  to  remember 
its  limitations  as  well  as  its  capacities.  It  is  not 
a  supergovernment.  It  is  not  a  world  government. 
It  is  made  up  of  81  sovereign,  independent  nations' 
It  can  only  do  what  its  members  are  willing  to 
have  it  do  at  any  given  time. 

We  should  not  expect  the  United  Nations  to 
solve  all  our  world  problems  any  more  than  we 
expect  the  Congress  to  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems. Every  year  or  so  Congress  passes  new  laws 
dealing  with  housing,  education,  labor  problems, 
health,  and  other  important  matters.  But  the 
problems  themselves  are  rarely  disposed  of  finally 
and  completely.  They  are  ameliorated  or  brought 
within  manageable  terms,  but  no  one  would  argue 
that  they  are  solved. 

The  Middle  East 

So  it  is  with  the  United  Nations.  Surely  we 
should  be  no  less  patient  with  the  processes  of  this 
complex  body  than  we  are  with  our  own  Congress. 
Yet  this  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  Suez  crisis 
is  a  case  in  point.  Some  of  those  who  applauded 
the  General  Assembly's  immediate  action  in  se- 
curing a  cease-fire  were  somewhat  dismayed  when 
succeeding  steps  to  supervise  the  cease-fire  and  to 
maintain  a  peaceful  atmosphere  were  slower  in 
coming. 

These  were  modest  steps,  to  be  sure,  but  let  us 
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not  underestimate  their  importance.  A  cease-fire, 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Egypt,  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force,  the  speedy  clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
deployment  of  UNEF  in  Gaza  and  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh— these  were  remarkable  steps  forward 
taken  in  the  matter  of  a  few  months.  Those  critics 
who  might  have  felt  that  these  steps  were  too  slow 
in  coming  perhaps  overestimated  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  cannot  dictate  terms.  Its  proc- 
esses many  times  must  be  slow  and  even  cumber- 
some. But  the  results  that  it  has  achieved  in  the 
past  few  months  in  the  Middle  East  attest  clearly 
to  the  strength  of  world  opinion.  The  mobilizing 
of  world  opinion  combined  with  patient  diplo- 
macy under  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations 
accomplished  all  of  these  steps.  To  be  sure,  the 
long-range  aspects  of  the  Middle  Eastern  problem 
are  not  solved.  But  what  might  have  been  a  major 
war  has  been  averted,  and  a  basis  for  peace  is 
slowly  being  rebuilt. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  have  a  smug  feeling 
about  the  limited  successes  achieved  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  shooting  is  over,  but  the  basic  causes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  shooting  must  be  dealt  with 
if  peace  is  to  prevail. 

Here  again  the  critics  may  argue  that  we  should 
move  ahead  with  greater  speed  before  the  situation 
deteriorates.  One  important  element  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  is  the  early  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  more  than  900,000  Palestine  refugees 
who  rely  on  United  Nations  help  for  subsistence 
and  housing.  Admittedly,  the  matter  is  an  urgent 
one.  But  the  Palestine  refugee  problem  is  so  com- 
plex and  so  explosive  politically  that  possible  steps 
must  be  considered  carefully  if  they  are  to  improve 
rather  than  worsen  the  situation.  Nor  can  the 
boundaries  between  Israel  and  her  neighbors — a 
sore  which  has  been  festering  for  a  decade — be 
satisfactorily  adjusted  overnight. 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  tinderbox  where 
rash  and  ill-considered  action  could  have  serious 
results.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters.  The  recent  sale  of  Soviet  submarines  to 
Egypt  is  but  another  in  a  long  series  of  incidents 
obviously  designed  to  increase  tensions  in  that 
area. 

There  continues  to  be  a  pall  of  fear  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  Arab  and  Israeli  people 
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alike.    We  must  therefore  push  ahead  with  a  pa- 
tient vigor.    We  must  do  everything  possible  to] 
develop  a  will  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.    With- 
out such  a  will  a  settlement  of  the  long-range  j 
problems  cannot  be  achieved. 

The  Case  of  Hungary 

The  Hungarian  revolt  is  another  case  in  point.  1 
Now  I  am  the  first  to  deplore  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Hungarian  regime  to  comply  J 
with  the  General  Assembly  resolutions  calling  for  1 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  froml 
Hungary.2     But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who! 
lay  the  blame  at  the  doorstep  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    To  do  so  is  to  misread  history,  the  political 
facts  of  present-day  international  relations,  and 
the  United  Nations  Charter  itself. 

It  was  foreseen  that  without  great-power  una-  | 
nimity  in  the  Security  Council  the  United  Nations 
could  be  powerless  to  stop  aggression.  It  has  now 
become  clear  that,  if  either  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the 
United  States  defies  the  United  Nations,  neither 
can  be  forced  to  comply  without  the  use  of  armed 
might.  In  this  nuclear  age  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
the  Assembly  would  ever  use  its  limited  authority 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  a  general  war. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary,  let  us  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — not  on  the  United  Nations  but 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin who  decided  to  use  force  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Soviet  satellite  system  from  falling  to  pieces 
about  them. 

History  may  well  demonstrate  that  the  revolt  in 
Hungary  was  one  of  the  most  significant  single 
developments  since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  It 
did  irreparable  damage  to  the  Soviet  satellite  sys- 
tem. It  demonstrated,  even  more  than  the  free 
world  dared  to  believe,  how  much  the  people  of 
Soviet-occupied  lands  resent  the  rule  of  their 
Communist  masters. 

The  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee [on  the  Problem  of  Hungary]  was  made 
public  just  last  week.3  The  committee's  report 
speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  It  is  an  incontro- 
vertible, objective  indictment  of  Soviet  tyranny 
and  repression.  Its  point-by-point  analysis  re- 
futes decisively  the  Soviet  version  of  events  in 


'  BULLETIN  of  Nov.  19,  1956,  pp.  803  and  806. 
3  For  a  Department  announcement  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  report,  see  ibid.,  July  8, 1957,  p.  62. 
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Bungary.  After  extensive  hearings  of  witnesses 
and  thorough  examination  of  pertinent  documen- 
tary materials,  including  Soviet-controlled 
sources,  the  committee  confirmed  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  the  diabolical  purpose  of  Soviet 
ictions  in  Hungary.  This  purpose  was  to  sup- 
press the  legitimate  demand  of  the  Hungarian 
people  for  freedom  and  national  independence. 
En  brief,  the  report  completely  demolishes  the 
imbrications  which  the  Soviet  regime  has  used  to 
ixplain  away  its  cruel  and  barbarous  crimes 
Igainst  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  committee  found  no  evidence  of  interven- 
ion  from  abroad  in  the  uprising.  Thus  Soviet 
forges  of  American  intervention  were  exposed 
is  the  complete  falsehoods  they  were.  Moreover, 
he  committee  found  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
my  political  personality  associated  with  the  pre- 
rar  regime  in  Hungary  exerted  any  influence  on 
vents.  To  the  contrary,  its  report  clearly  reveals 
he  spontaneous  character  of  the  demonstrations 
n  Budapest.  It  emphasizes  the  enthusiastic  and 
widespread  response  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
ti  a  movement  against  the  repressive  system  of  a 
ioviet  police  state. 

In  disposing  of  the  Soviet  contention  that  the 
vents  in  Hungary  involved  matters  solely  of 
lungarian  concern,  the  committee  found  that  the 
"nited  Xations  acted  properly  in  dealing  with  the 
tuation.  It  pointed  out  that  massive  armed  in- 
'rvention  by  one  power  in  the  internal  affairs 
f  another  must,  even  by  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
efinition  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of  interna- 
onal  concern. 

The  report  clearly  exposes  the  Soviet  Union  as 
ithlessly  seeking  its  own  ends  in  Hungary  with- 
it  any  more  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  Hun- 
irian  people  than  for  its  obligations  under  the 
mrter. 

The  United  Xations  can  take  full  credit  for 
ice  again  exposing  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  im- 
■ialism,  which  cloaks  itself  in  Communist  dog- 
:i.  The  United  Xations  forum  has  again  proved 
self  a  most  useful  means  to  answer  Soviet 
aims  immediately,  clearly,  and  forcefully.  Be- 
g  able  to  meet  and  expose  this  type  of  propa- 
inda  in  the  United  Xations  is  a  source  of  vital 
rength  and  support  for  the  free-world  cause. 
In  the  face  of  this  serious  indictment  we  must 
k  ourselves  what  further  action  the  General  As- 
mbly  can  take.    Clearly,  this  matter  is  of  tran- 
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scendent  importance  to  the  United  Nations.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  committee's  report  will  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  in  the  files.  Already  the  Con- 
gress has  unanimously  voted  for  speedy  action  in 
the  Assembly.  This  reflects  the  deep  feeling  and 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  for  the  terrible 
plight  of  the  Hungarian  people.  The  United 
States  Government  favors  Assembly  considera- 
tion of  the  committee's  report  at  an  early  practi- 
cable date,  and  we  are  actively  consulting  with 
other  United  Nations  members  to  this  end. 

Enlarged  Membership  of  the  United  Nations 

I  have  said  that  some  people  charge  that  the 
United  Nations  is  a  superstate  or  world  govern- 
ment, They  see  cause  for  alarm  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  new  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia  that  have 
recently  become  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  fear  apparently  that  they  will  vote  as  a  solid 
bloc  against  the  United  States  on  important  issues 
and  impose  their  will  on  the  Western  World.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case. 

In  the  first  place  w-e  ought  never  to  forget  that 
the  28  sovereign  countries  that  represent  Africa 
and  Asia  have  widely  divergent  traditions  and 
cultures.  In  many  ways  their  differences  out- 
weigh their  similarities. 

Furthermore,  these  countries  have  not  voted  as 
a  bloc.  On  the  Suez  issue,  of  course,  there  was 
wide  agreement,  but  even  then  there  was  not 
unanimity  among  them.  With  respect  to  Hun- 
gary, their  votes  were  very  much  divided  to  begin 
with,  but  the  later  resolutions  condemning  Soviet 
action  received  substantial  backing  from  Asian 
and  African  countries.  On  the  Algerian  and  the 
Cyprus  issues  at  the  last  General  Assembly,4  Asian 
initiatives  resulted  in  compromise  resolutions 
which  received  broad  support.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  in  all  these  cases  they  were  voting  with 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  only  make  recommendations; 
it  cannot  impose  its  wishes  even  by  majority  vote. 
I  fail  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  new  strength  of 
the  African  and  Asian  states  in  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  threat  to  us.  In  fact,  it  provides  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  new  opportunity  for  American 
leadership. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
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great  majority  of  the  American  people  have 
wholeheartedly  welcomed  these  states  into  the 
United  Nations.  We  sincerely  believe  in  the  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  We  have  welcomed 
their  independence. 

Now  that  they  are  members,  we  must  try  to 
understand  their  points  of  view,  even  as  we  expect 
them  to  understand  ours.  The  people  of  the  emer- 
gent nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  want  three  things. 
They  want  freedom  and  independence ;  they  want 
recognition  as  first-class  citizens  in  the  world  com- 
munity ;  they  want  to  develop  their  countries  and 
improve  their  lot  in  life. 

We  can  all  recognize  these  as  American  con- 
cepts. They  are  ideas  that  we  can  all  support. 
If  the  people  of  this  vast  and  populous  area  are 
given  sufficient  help  and  encouragement  in  at- 
taining these  goals,  we  can  count  on  their  re- 
maining on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  in 
the  United  Nations  that,  merely  because  some 
states  don't  always  reach  the  same  conclusions  we 
do,  they  are  against  us.  This  would  result  in 
giving  only  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  independ- 
ence which  we  hold  so  dear.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  United  Nations  for  honest  differences 
of  opinion. 

Foreign  Aid 

Turning  to  another  field,  there  also  exist  some 
serious  misconceptions  in  our  thinking  about  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Most  commonly  it  is  argued  that  in  extending 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  we  are  engaged  in 
a  great  giveaway  program,  that  we  are  coddling 
a  group  of  ungrateful  allies,  and  that  we  are  im- 
posing an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  American 
taxpayer.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  what  you  might 
call  the  "anatomy"  of  our  so-called  foreign  aid. 

In  the  first  place,  the  term  "aid"  is  extremely 
unfortunate.  As  the  President  said  in  an  address 
to  the  Nation  on  May  21,  "The  common  label  of 
'foreign  aid'  is  gravely  misleading  for  it  inspires 
a  picture  of  bounty  for  foreign  countries  at  the 
expense  of  our  own.  No  misconception  could  be 
further  from  reality.  These  programs  serve  our 
own  basic  national  and  personal  interests."  5  The 
money  we  spend  abroad  for  economic  and  defense 
i  tance  is  basically  an  investment  designed  to 
pay    dividends    in    greater    political,    economic, 
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and    military    security   for   the    United    States. 

Second,  the  assistance  is  mutual  or  cooperative. 
In  most  cases,  it  requires  large  outlays  of  funds, 
services,  and  manpower  by  the  recipient  country. 
Some  countries  with  narrow  economies  literally 
have  to  resist  American  aid  because  they  cannot 
afford  it. 

Let  us  be  clear  then  on  one  fundamental  point. 
American  aid  is  no  one-way  street.  The  United 
States  needs  its  allies  just  as  much  as  they  need  us. 
They  provide  us  with  bases  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive employment  of  our  strategic  air  power.  They 
maintain  their  own  military  forces  for  the  joint 
defense  of  the  free  world.  Without  them,  many 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  would  have  to  be 
stationed  overseas — and  at  an  annual  cost  to  us  of 
from  7  to  35  times  what  it  requires  to  maintain  a 
foreign  soldier. 

On  the  economic  side,  our  economy  would  hobble 
along  in  low  gear  if  deprived  of  the  strategic 
materials — tin,  rubber,  industrial  diamonds,  man- 
ganese, and  many  more — which  our  assistance 
helps  to  keep  flowing  to  our  shores. 

Aid  to  Uncommitted  Countries 

There  is  a  misconception  that  stems  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  purpose  of  mutual 
assistance.  This  misconception  is  based  upon  the 
contention  that  the  so-called  neutral  nations 
should  be  called  upon  to  cast  their  lot  solidly  with 
the  free  world  now  or  else  suffer  the  loss  of 
American  aid.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit 
on  the  fence,  the  argument  runs;  they  are  either 
for  us  or  against  us. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  those  states  which  have 
a  policy  of  nonalinement.  International  com- 
munism is  constantly  seeking  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple and  governments  of  such  uncommitted  coun- 
tries that  communism  is  the  cheap  and  quick  way 
for  the  underdeveloped  peoples  to  secure  high 
living  standards  and  positions  of  political  and 
economic  influence.  They  are,  in  many  cases, 
backing  up  this  propaganda  with  loans  and  grants 
and  other  forms  of  material  assistance. 

Our  assistance  to  these  newly  developing  coun- 
tries, in  particular  those  bordering  on  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  can- 
not be  sporadic.  If  it  is  to  be  most  effective  in 
helping  the  governments  of  these  countries  tc 
maintain  their  independence,  there  must  be' 
assurance  of  responsible  continuity. 
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The  results  of  the  competitive  struggle  between 
the  free  and  Communist  world  are  being  watched 
carefully  by  the  uncommitted  peoples.  Accom- 
plishments in  a  country  such  as  India,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  committed  to  the  liberal  social 
and  political  ideals  of  the  free  world,  are  being 
compared  with  those  under  the  ruthless  dictator- 
ship existing  on  the  Chinese  Communist  main- 
land. The  relative  degree  of  prosperity  which  is 
achieved  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  peoples 
of  these  two  areas  may  determine  the  choice  be- 
tween communism  and  free  representative  govern- 
ment in  countries  in  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Clearly,  American  and  free-world  assistance  to 
India  and  other  countries  in  a  like  situation  can 
weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  which  may  determine 
this  choice. 

Moreover,  the  assistance  which  the  United 
States  has  extended  to  Yugoslavia  during  the  past 
few  critical  years  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
:o  the  free  world.  It  has  helped  that  strategic 
country  maintain  its  independence  from  outside 
lomination  from  any  source. 

I  believe  we  are  also  under  something  of  a  mis- 
:onception  that  other  countries  we  aid  are  doing 
•elatively  little  to  help  themselves  or  to  help  each 
)ther.     Yet  we  know  that  many  states  have  rigor- 
ms  controls  over  consumer  goods,  far  beyond  any- 
hing  we  are  accustomed  to,  to  be  able  to  export 
nore  goods  and  thus  earn  dollar  income  to  help 
tabilize    their    economies.     Many    spend    lar^e 
mounts  annually  for  the  support  and  welfare  of 
lependent  territories  under  their  care.    And  all 
tates  members  of  the  United  Nations  contribute 
ccording  to  their  means  to  the  support  of  the 
pecialized  agencies  of  which  they  are  members. 
)thers  give  generously  to  the  various  voluntary 
►rograms  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  every  dollar 
-e  send  abroad  under  our  bilateral  program  is 
latched  by  the  recipient  country,  which  puts  up 
n  equal  amount  in  local  currency.     These  local- 
urrency  proceeds  thus  do  double  duty  in  improv- 
er   the    economic    strength    and    the    military 
ositions  of  the  countries  receiving  assistance. 
Generosity  is  a  relative  thing.     A  dollar  from  a 
oor  man  may  be  liberal.     Ten  from  a  rich  one 
iay  be  stingy.    Now  the  United  States  is  rich, 
nd  we  are  not  stingy.     But  I  believe  the  portrait 
f  the  wealthy  uncle  handing  out  largess  to  his 
idigent  neighbors  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  one. 
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It  is  enlightening,  for  instance,  to  note  the  figures 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  United 
States  ranks  fifth  in  per  capita  contributions. 
We  are  exceeded  in  generosity  by  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  that  order. 

Lastly,  I  would  observe  that  through  our  aid 
programs  we  should  not  expect  to  buy  gratitude 
or  unquestioning  compliance  with  our  wishes. 
Loyalty,  from  a  man  or  a  country,  that  is  for  sale 
is  not  worth  much.  It  is  well  known  that  recipi- 
ents of  charity  are  inclined  to  harbor  some  resent- 
ment against  their  benefactors.  I  believe  it  was 
Mark  Twain  who  said,  "I  don't  know  why  that 
man  should  dislike  me.    I  never  did  him  a  favor !" 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  foreign-assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  strengthen  the  free  world.  We  are 
therefore  partners  in  a  common  enterprise  to 
which  all  contribute  and  from  which  all  should 
benefit. 

Concluding  Comments 

I  have  examined  a  few  of  the  misconceptions 
or  fallacies  which  complicate  our  thinking  on  for- 
eign policy.  There  are  many  others.  It  is  our 
duty  as  educated  women  and  men  to  do  what  we 
can  to  remove  these  barriers  to  a  sound  under- 
standing of  America's  role  of  leadership  in  inter- 
national affairs.  We  have  assumed  a  big  and  con- 
tinuing commitment,  and  we  must  measure  up  to 
the  responsibility. 

We  are  an  impatient,  pragmatic  people.  We 
want  to  meet  all  problems  head  on  and  solve  them. 
This  may  be  possible  in  personal  or  national  life. 
It  is  not  always  possible  in  international  affairs. 
We  must  take  account  of  the  legitimate  and  com- 
plex interests  and  rights  of  other  countries  whose 
cooperation,  understanding,  and  resources  we 
need.  Real  leadership  does  not  mean  imposing 
your  will  but  winning  support  for  your  posi- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  said  facetiously  that  diplo- 
macy is  "the  art  of  letting  the  other  fellow  have 
your  way." 

We  face  a  continuing  threat  in  the  unswerving 
determination  of  the  Communists  to  reform  the 
world  in  their  own  image.  Their  leaders  have 
left  no  doubt  that  they  are  ready  for  a  long 
struggle  on  the  economic,  political,  and  propa- 
ganda levels.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  recognize  this 
threat  to  defeat  it.  We  must  understand  its  spuri- 
ous appeal  to  some.    We  must  avoid  shortcomings 
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in  our  own  society  and  in  our  own  diplomacy 
which  may  play  into  Communist  hands.  In  the 
atomic  age  we  must  make  our  intentions  unmis- 
takably clear:  Our  strength  is  a  shield,  not  a 
spear;  our  dedication  is  to  peace,  not  war.  Mis- 
calculation by  the  Communists  on  this  score  might 
lead  to  disaster  beyond  repair  for  both  the  free 
and  Communist  world. 

The  citizen's  responsibilities  in  international 
affairs  are  first  of  all  personal.  This  is  a  matter 
of  interest,  attitudes,  and  understanding.  If  each 
of  us  would  make  a  determined  effort  to  keep 
abreast  of  world  developments  and  take  appro- 
priate action  either  individually  or  through  the 
various  organizations  to  which  we  belong,  our 
foreign  policy  would  be  greatly  benefited. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  is  in  the  forefront  of  organizations  which 
recognize  this  responsibility  and  do  something 
about  it — individually,  locally,  and  on  the  national 
level. 

In  the  mid-20th  century  we  no  longer  have  a 
choice  about  our  position  in  the  free  world.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  how  effectively  and  how  well 
we  lead.  This  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
insight  which  you  who  are  trained  for  leadership 
bring  to  bear  on  the  pressing  issues  of  our  times. 

To  sum  up — 

If  we  will  understand  the  long-range  nature  of 
the  Communist  threat  and  do  our  best  to  meet  it ; 

If  we  will  continue  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  cause  for  which  it  stands; 

If  we  will  work  closely  with  our  allies  and  con- 
tinue to  avoid  going  it  alone; 

If  we  will  demonstrate  to  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  enduring  qualities  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom; 

If  we  will  take  our  stand  always  as  a  nation  on 
high  moral  grounds — 

Then  we  can  face  the  future  with  confidence  that 
the  cause  of  free  men  will  prevail. 


United  Nations  Day,  1957 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whiki  as  the  United  States  of  America  le  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  United  Nations  and  ims  consistently  sup- 
ported n  in  its  unceasing  quest  for  a  durable  peace  bused 
upon  freedom  and  justice  ;  and 


Whereas   the  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  is 
the  expression  of  a  faith  deeply  rooted  in  American  cul-' 
tural,  political,  and  spiritual  convictions ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  considers  that  further  dtv 
velopment  of  the  processes  of  the  United  Nations  will 
enable  it  to  promote  justice  under  international  law  with 
increased  effectiveness;  and 

Whereas  world  opinion  in  support  of  international 
morality,  law,  and  order  has  helped  to  make  the  United 
Nations  a  constructive  force  for  the  development  of  a 
stable,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  world ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  been  instrumental  in 
preventing  open  conflict  between  nations  by  offering  its 
machinery  for  conciliation,  negotiation,  and  pacific  set- 
tlement; and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Specialized  Agencies,  has  been  helping  to  create  the> 
basic  conditions  for  peace  by  encouraging  greater  produc- 
tion of  food,  better  health,  higher  standards  of  living, 
and  greater  educational  opportunities ;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
has  resolved  that  October  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  com-' 
ing  into  force  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  should  be 
dedicated  each  year  to  making  known  the  purposes,  prin- 
ciples, and  accomplishments  of  the  United  Nations : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  urge  the. 
citizens  of  this  Nation  to  observe  Thursday,  October  24/ 
1957,  as  United  Nations  Day  by  means  of  community 
programs  which  will  demonstrate  their  faith  in,  and  sup- 
port of,  the  United  Nations  and  will  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  its  accomplishments  and  of  the  hopes 
that  inspired  its  founders. 

I  also  call  upon  the  officials  of  the  Federal  and  Stat 
Governments  and  upon  local  officials  to  encourage  citizen 
groups  and  agencies  of  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
motion  pictures,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  to  engage  in  ap- 
propriate observance  of  United  Nations  Day  throughout 
our  country  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Com- 
mittee for  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  26th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
[seal]     fifty-seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
first. 

By  the  President : 

John  Booster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


1  No  3188 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  4G2J). 
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exchange  of  Communications 
Vith  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana 

Following  are  texts  of  communications  ex- 
hanged  l>,  tw<  ■  n  Pn  W<  nt  Eisenhower  and  Prime 
twister  Kwame  Nkrumah  of  Ghana. 


May  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  wish 
you,  Sir,  long  life  and  all  success. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Kwame  Nkrumah 
Prime  Minister 


hit.'  House  press  release  dated  June  8 

resident  Eisenhower's  Message,  March  6 

It  is  with  warm  pleasure  that  I  extend  in  my  own 
line  and  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  most 
adial  greetings  and  felicitations  to  you  and 
>ur  countrymen  upon  the  occasion  of  the  inde- 
mdence  of  Ghana.  This  event  is  a  cause  of 
ride  and  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  as  it 
ust  be  to  all  free  nations.  Ghana,  which  has 
anonstrated  its  devotion  to  peace  and  the  main- 
nance  of  democratic  political  institutions  and 
3  dedication  to  the  social  and  economic  ad- 
meement  of  its  people,  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
e  family  of  nations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  looks 
rward  to  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
>veinment  of  Ghana  and  to  an  early  exchange 

Ambassadors. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


tter  From  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah,  April  27 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
be  able  to  reply  to  your  message  of  good  wishes 
lich  you  kindly  sent  to  me  through  Vice  Presi- 
nt  Richard  Xixon  on  Ghana's  attainment  of 
lepcndenee. 

[  would  like  to  record  our  great  joy  at  the 
inner  in  which  the  Government  and  people  of 
)  I  nited  States  of  America  received  the  news 
Ghana's  independence  and  in  which  they  made 
'ir  pleasure  known.  We  would  like  to  recipro- 
e  this  spontaneous  demonstration  of  friendship 
assuring  you  of  our  friendship  and  good-will 
«•  and  for  the  future. 

ire  confident  that  the  bonds  which  unite 
r  two  countries  will  always  be  strengthened  by 
common  insistence  on  the  principles  of  de- 
cracy,  freedom  and  justice,  by  the  constant 
Bam  of  men  and  women  who  leave  this  country 
study  in  the  United  States,  and  by  our  desire 
promote  trade  between  our  two  countries. 


Technical  Cooperation  Agreement 
Signed  With  Ghana 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  June  7  that  a  technical  coopera- 
tion agreement  has  been  signed  with  Ghana.  The 
bilateral  agreement  provides  a  framework  for 
U.S.  technical  assistance  in  such  fields  as  agri- 
culture, technical  education,  and  community  de- 
velopment. The  agreement  was  signed  June  3  at 
Accra  by  Prime  Minister  Kwame  Nkrumah  and 
U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires  Peter  Rutter. 

An  ICA  liaison  officer  will  leave  shortly  for 
Accra  to  provide  a  local  point  of  contact  for  dis- 
cussions on  the  type  of  technical  cooperation 
projects  which  the  Government  of  Ghana  may 
request. 

One  of  the  first  technical  cooperation  projects 
under  the  new  agreement  will  provide  a  2,000- 
volume  technical  library  previously  announced 
by  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  Ghana's 
independence  day  ceremonies  as  an  independence 
gift  from  the  United  States.  The  library  is  ex- 
pected to  be  attached  to  the  Kumasi  Technical 
Institute  at  Kumasi  but  will  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  collection.  The  books  to  be  selected  for 
the  library  will  be  principally  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture  and  vocational  education,  including 
technical  engineering. 


Immigration  Quota  for  Ghana 

A       PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independent 
country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory, 
and  territory  under  the  international  trusteeship  system 
of  the  United  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries 
of  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  is  entitled  to  be 


1  No.  31S8A ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  4629. 
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treated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  jointly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual 
quota  of  any  quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202  (a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to 
the  President  the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined ; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Ghana  came  into  existence  on 
March  6,  1957,  when  the  former  British  West  African 
Colony  of  the  Gold  Coast  was  granted  independence  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  within  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
United  Nations  Trust  Territory  of  British  Togoland  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  the  State  of  Ghana;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General  have  reported  to 
the  President  that,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  im- 
posed and  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  section 
201(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  they 
jointly  have  made  the  determination  provided  for  and 
computed  under  the  provisions  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
said  Act,  and  have  fixed,  in  accordance  therewith,  an 
immigration  quota  for  Ghana  as  hereinafter  set  forth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  afore- 
said act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make 
known  that  the  annual  quota  of  the  quota  area  herein- 
after designated  has  been  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  law  to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 


Area  No. 

Quota  Area 

Quota 

88 

Ghana 

100 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
quota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
significance   extraneous   to   such   purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  2980  of  June  30,  1952,2  entitled  "Im- 
migration Quotas",  is  amended  by  the  abolishment  of 
the  annual  immigration  quota  of  one  hundred  estab- 
lished for  the  United  Nations  Trust  Territory  of  British 
Togoland,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  immigration  quota 
for  Ghana  as  set  forth  in  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of   June    in    the   year    of   our    Lord    nineteen 


[seali     hundred  and  fifty -seven,  and  of  the  Indepen* 

ence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  oi 

hundred  and  eighty-first. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Shippers  Notified  of  Procedures 
for  Passage  Into  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  circular  sent  by  t) 
Department  of  State  on  June  5  to  Clarence 
Morse,  Maritime  Administrator,  Department 
Commerce,  and  Ralph  E.  Casey,  American  Me 
chant  Marine  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tl 
circular,  with  its  attachments,  was  read  to  n£v 
correspondents  on  June  24  by  Lincoln  White,  Ac 
ing  Chief  of  the  News  Division. 


DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR 


I'.i  i.letin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  83. 


The  Department  of  State  calls  to  the  attentio 
of  United  States  shipping  companies  and  shi 
masters  of  vessels  under  United  States  registi 
"Notice  to  Mariners  No.  44"  issued  by  the  Unite 
States  Navy  Hydrographic  Office,  October  2 
1955,  which  is  based  upon  "Ports  and  Lighthous 
Administration  Circular  to  Shipping  No.  4 
1955",  issued  by  the  Government  of  Egypt.  The 
notices  relate  to  passage  through  the  Strait 
Tiran  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

The  United  States  position  is  that  the  Gulf 
Aqaba  comprehends  international  waters  and  th 
no  nation  has  the  right  to  prevent  free  and  inn 
cent  passage  in  the  Gulf  and  through  the  Strai 
giving  access  thereto.  A  denial  of  free  and  inn< 
cent  passage  through  those  waters  to  vessels  ( 
United  States  registry  should  be  reported  to  tl 
nearest  available  United  States  diplomatic  or  coi 
sular  officer.  The  most  readily  accessible  office; 
in  the  area  are  stationed  at  Port  Said,  Alexandri 
Asmara,  Jidda,  and  Aden.  If  this  procedure 
inconvenient,  a  report  may  be  made  to  the  owne: 
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r  agents,  who  in  turn  should  inform  the  Depart- 
lent  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Copies  of  "Notice  to  Mariners  No.  44",  issued 
f  the  United  States  Navy  Hydrographic  Office, 
ctober  29,  1955,  and  of  "Ports  and  Lighthouses 
dministration  Circular  to  Shipping  No.  4  of 
166",  issued  by  the  Government  of  Egypt  are 
tached. 


)TICE  TO  MARINERS 

idee  to  Mariners  No.  44,  issued  weekly,  October  29 
1 KG 

S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office 

M6)  Red  Sea— Gulf  of  Aqaba— Strait  of  Tiran— In- 
formation 

L.  Vessels  calling  at  Port  Said  or  Suez,  bound  for  the 
If  of  Aqaba,  should  contact  the  Customs  Administra- 
n  regarding  their  destination. 

!.  Ships  heading  northward  in  the  Bed  Sea  bound  for 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  should  notify  the  Regional  Boycotting 
ice  for  Israel.  Bulkeley  Ramleh,  Alexandria  (Telephone 
-!7)  at  least  72  hours  prior  to  entry  in  the  Gulf 
Aqaba.  The  cable  should  contain  the  following  in- 
mation : 

(a)  Name  of  vessel 

(b)  Nationality 

(c)  Type  (cargo  or  passenger) 

(d)  International  code  signal  letters  indicating  ves- 
sel's name 

(e)  Expected  time  of  entering  Gulf  of  Aqaba  (state 
date  and  time) 

(f)  Port  of  destination  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

.  Ships  should  hoist  their  signal  letters  and  reduce 
ed  when  3  miles  off  the  Naval  Signal  Station 
°59'56"  N)  (34°25'55").  Vessels  shall  be  permit- 
to  proceed  if  the  Signal  Station  has  been  previously 
.fled  or  ordered  to  stop  for  inspection  by  the  Customs 
horities. 

The  permit  to  proceed  will  be  valid  for  48  hours. 

Should  any  vessel  be  unable  to  pass  within  the  per- 
ted  time,  the  shipping  companies,  agents  or  masters 
da  renew  the  applications  to  pass,  giving  new  ex- 
ed  time  of  passage. 


rPTIAN  CIRCULAR 

irding  Standing  Orders  to  Vessels  Heading  Towards 
e  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

accordance  with  the  Orders,  dated  7th  of  July  1955, 


issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Regional  Boycotting  Of- 
fice for  Israel  is  appointed  to  be  the  only  authority  for 
issuing  permission  to  vessels  to  pass  through  the  Egyp- 
tian Territorial  Waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

Therefore,  all  Shipping  Companies,  Agents  and  Master 
Mariners,  whose  ship  or  ships  will  call  at  either  Port 
Said  or  Suez,  are  requested  to  contact  the  Customs  Ad- 
ministration at  either  ports  regarding  vessels  heading 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

In  case  of  vessels  heading  Northward  from  the  Red 
Sea  towards  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  notification  should  be 
communicated   directly   to  the  Regional  Boycotting  Of- 
fice for  Israel  at  the  undermentioned  address: 
Bulkeley  Ramleh-Alexandria 
(Telephone  No.  62927) 
In  both  cases,  notification  should  be  given  early  enough 
at  least  72  (Seventy  two)  hours  prior  to  the  entry  of  the 
vessel  through  the  gulf. 

The  notification  should  include  the  following 
information : 

1.  Name  of  vessel 

2.  Nationality 

3.  Type  (cargo  or  passenger) 

4.  International   code   signal   letters   indicating  her 
name 

5.  The  expected  time  of  entering  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
(state  date  and  time) 

6.  Port  of  destination  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 

All  Master  Mariners  should  pay  close  attention  to  the 
Naval  Signal  Station  at  Ras-Nosrani  in  the  strait  of 
Tiran  (Lat.  27°59'56"  N)   (Long.  34°25'55"  E). 

Furthermore,  all  vessels  should  hoist  their  Inter- 
national Code  Signal  Letters  indicating  their  names,  and 
reduce  speed— Three  Miles  off  the  Signal  Station— to 
facilitate  recognition  of  signals.  Vessels  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  if  previous  notification  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Signal  Station  or  ordered  to  stop  for 
inspection  by  the  Custom  Authorities. 

The  permission  granted  to  any  vessel  for  passing 
through  the  Egyptian  Territorial  Waters  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba  will  be  valid  for  48  (forty  eight)  hours  starting 
from  the  expected  time  of  passage. 

Should  any  vessel  be  unable  to  pass  within  the  per- 
mitted time  above-mentioned,  the  shipping  Companies 
Agents  and  Master  Mariners  concerned  should  renew  the 
application  for  permission  to  pass,  giving  the  new  ex- 
pected time  of  passage. 
Alexandria,  5th  September  1955 

Rear  Admiral  Youssef  Hammad 

Director  General 

Ports  and  Lighthouses  Administration 
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Our  Mutual  Security  Programs 


by  Douglas  Dillon 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs1 


I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about  one 
aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs,  the  mutual  security 
program — so-called  foreign  aid.  Time  after  time 
in  the  last  10  years  this  program  has  averted  dis- 
asters from  which  we  could  not  have  remained 
aloof. 

In  1947  our  program  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  helped  save  these  two  countries  from  en- 
slavement through  Communist  armed  aggression. 
Iu  the  following  years,  the  Marshall  plan  restored 
the  havoc  of  World  War  II  and  preserved  the 
Western  European  nations  from  the  danger  of 
Communist  revolution.  Later,  by  supplying  arms 
to  our  allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  alliance,  we 
helped  to  create  the  NATO  shield,  which  holds 
the  Soviets  in  check  in  Western  Europe.  The 
success  of  this  NATO  effort  can  be  judged  both  by 
the  increased  confidence  of  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  and  by  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  is  now  a  major  objective 
of  Soviet  policy.  After  1950  our  mutual  security 
programs  helped  to  prevent  or  halt  Communist 
aggression  in  the  Far  East— against  Korea, 
against  Formosa,  and  against  the  new  country 
of  Yiet-Nam. 

These  achievements  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
grams arc  clear.  But  my  purpose  today  is  not  to 
discuss  the  past.  I  want  rather  to  talk' about  the 
fill  in.-.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
"M-  reevaluation  of  our  whole  mutual  security 
program.  Studies  have  been  carried  out  by  two 
I  'i  i  -i.Icni  is]  commissions,  by  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee, by  the  House  Foreign  Allans  Committee, 

Addrww  made  before  the  \cw  Orleans  Foreign  Policy 
elation  tA  New  Orleoni,  La.,  <m  June  l><s  (prese  re- 
lease UB  dated  Tone 24). 


by  the  executive  agencies  of  the  Government,  and 
by  several  private  organizations.  Out  of  all  these 
studies  have  come  three  clear  conclusions,  which 
are  of  vital  import  to  your  peace  and  your  wel- 
fare. I  should  like  to  discuss  each  of  these  con- 
clusions with  you,  in  turn. 

Importance  of  Continuing  Mutual  Security 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  conclusion  on 
which  these  studies  agreed  is  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  has  served  us  well  and  should  be 
continued.  This  conclusion  was  stated  very 
clearly  by  the  President's  Citizen  Advisers  on  Mu- 
tual Security,  headed  by  Benjamin  Fairless, 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  U.S.  Steel 
Corporation.    Their  report  states : 

The  United  States  must  resolve  to  stay  the  course,  and 
must  abandon  the  false  hope  that  collective  security  costs 
are  temporary.  Any  show  of  indecision  or  lack  of  per- 
severance would  make  the  task  more  difficult.  .  .  .  We 
are  convinced  that  the  best  security  for  Americans  is  col- 
lective security,  and  that  the  best  hope  for  diminishing 
the  burden  is  economic  development.  We  recognize  that 
perseverance  and  patience  are  required.  Our  policies 
are  proving  their  worth,  and  we  should  hold  firmly  to 
them.     They  will  secure  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom. 

This  conclusion  was  reaffirmed  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  For- 
eign Aid  Program,  which  is  certainly  the  most 
thorough  study  yet  made  of  this  subject.'  This 
report  states : 

In  summary,  the  committee  believes  that  there  are  valid 
reasons  for  the  United  States  to  continue  various  types 


' Foreign  Aid:  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program.  S.  Rept.  300,  May  13, 
1057. 
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>f  foreign  aid.    Such  aid,  if  clearly  conceived  and  prop- 

>rly  administered,  may  be  expected  to  serve  the  interests 
>f  the  United  States  by  promoting  its  defense,  by  con- 
futing to  its  economic  growth  and  spiritual  strength, 
md  by  helping  to  develop  a  world  environment  of  free- 
lom  in  which  the  American  people  may  live  in  peace. 

This  report  represented  the  unanimous  findings 
)f  a  committee  on  which  were  included  Senators 
from  all  parts  of  our  country.  Those  from  the 
South  included  Senator  Fulbright  of  Arkansas, 
Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama,  Senator  Russell 
)f  Georgia,  and  Louisiana's  own  Senator  Russell 
Long. 

Clarifying  the  Purposes  of  the  Program 

The  second  general  conclusion  of  these  studies 
was  that  the  purposes  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram should  be  clarified.  As  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  put  it : 

The  objectives  of  the  various  foreign  aid  programs 
should  be  separated,  refined,  and  restated.  .  .  .  The  pur- 
pose of  each  type  of  aid  should  be  clearly  demarcated. 
.  .  .  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the 
[>eople  of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress  to  understand 
?ither  the  distinct  objectives  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
various  programs. 

To  clarify  the  purposes  of  our  programs,  the 
President  made  a  number  of  related  proposals  to 
:he  Congress  this  year.3  The  essential  elements 
of  these  proposals  have  recently  been  approved  by 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  President's  first  proposal  was  to  separate 
the  military  aspects  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram from  those  parts  of  the  program  devoted 
to  economic  progress.  The  President  has  pointed 
out  that  the  military  portion  of  so-called  foreign 
aid — both  the  weapons  we  send  our  allies  and  the 
economic  help  necessary  to  enable  them  to  support 
agreed  military  forces — are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  cost  of  defending  the  United  States.  He  has 
therefore  urged  that  in  the  future  this  defense  as- 
sistance, which  now  amounts  to  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  mutual  security 
program,  should  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Until  now,  as  you  well  know,  defense  assistance 
has  been  presented  to  the  Congress  in  a  foreign 
aid  bill  separate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
defense  budget.    This  has  meant  that  foreign  mili- 
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tary  assistance  has  been  considered  by  different 
congressional  committees  and  at  different  times 
than  the  rest  of  our  national  defense  needs.  Such 
;i  procedure  naturally  increases  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  a  sound  judgment  on  the  program  of 
military  assistance  to  our  allies.  Putting  these 
funds  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  henceforth  make  it  possible  for  the  Congress 
to  examine  and  evaluate  in  one  place  and  at  one 
time  our  whole  defense  program — both  its  domes- 
tic and  its  foreign  segments.  In  this  way  the 
American  people  will  obtain  the  best  possible 
assurance  that  the  sums  to  be  expended  for  their 
defense  will  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  President  has  also  recommended  measures 
to  clarify  the  purposes  of  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  of  the  mutual  security  program,  the  sums 
set  aside  primarily  for  economic  purposes.  He 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  that  this  part  of 
the  program  be  broken  down  into  three  quite 
distinct  categories,  each  devoted  to  a  clear  and 
separate  goal : 

First,  there  is  technical  assistance,  by  which  we 
share  our  know-how  and  our  skills  with  peoples 
in  the  less  developed  areas.  The  President  has 
recommended  that  this  program  be  continued  sub- 
stantially as  at  present. 

Second,  the  President  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  development  loan  fund  to  provide 
capital  on  a  loan  basis  for  economic  development 
in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world. 

Third,  there  is  the  category  of  special  assist- 
ance, which  contains  the  funds  for  unforeseen 
emergencies,  such  as  Hungarian  refugee  relief, 
and  for  those  needs  which  cannot  be  covered  from 
other  parts  of  the  program. 

In  presenting  to  the  American  people  a  mutual 
security  program  plainly  broken  down  between 
its  four  purposes — military  defense,  technical  co- 
operation, economic  development,  and  emergency 
aid — we  believe  that  we  will  have  effectively  sep- 
arated and  clarified  its  different  parts  and  its  dif- 
ferent goals. 

Emphasis  on  Long-Term  Economic  Development 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  third  recommendation 
on  which  most  of  the  groups  that  studied  the 
mutual  security  program  last  year  agreed:  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  assistance  for 
long-term  economic  development  and  that  this  as- 
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sistance  should  be  provided  through  more  effective 
methods. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  why  we  agree  with 
these  studies  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  economic  development. 

About  a  billion  people  now  live  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  free  world — in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  parts  of  Latin  America.  Some  700  million 
of  these  people  live  in  19  newly  independent  na- 
tions which  have  come  into  being  in  Asia  and 
Africa  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
people  of  these  new  nations  differ  in  race,  religion, 
and  culture,  but  age-old  poverty  is  common  to 
them  all.  Thanks  to  modern  means  of  communi- 
cation, such  as  radio  and  newspapers,  they  have 
become  aware  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  are  people  who  live  far  better  than  they  do. 
They  are  no  longer  resigned  to  their  pitifully  low 
living  standards.  Political  freedom  has  stimu- 
lated their  desire  for  economic  progress.  They 
are  now  insisting  that  their  lot  be  bettered. 

The  present  moderate  leaders  of  these  countries 
are  striving  to  give  their  peoples  the  progress  they 
demand.  If  they  do  not  succeed,  they  will  surely 
be  swept  aside  and  replaced  by  extremists  who  will 
be  inclined  to  turn  toward  international  com- 
munism as  their  model. 

In  his  second  inaugural  address,4  President 
Eisenhower  referred  to  this  growing  demand  for 
change  in  the  less  developed  areas.    He  said : 

.  .  .  one-third  of  all  mankind  has  entered  upon  an  his- 
toric struggle  for  a  new  freedom :  freedom  from  grinding 
poverty  .  .  .  wherever  in  the  world  a  people  knows  des- 
perate want,  there  must  appear  at  least  the  spark  of 
hope— the  hope  of  progress— or  there  will  surely  rise 
at  last  the  flames  of  conflict. 

In  these  ringing  words  the  President  put  the 
case  for  effective  action  by  the  U.S.  to  help  these 
countries  in  their  struggle  for  economic  progress. 

The  Soviet  Union  lias  recognized  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  is  bound  up  in  the  decision  that 
will  be  taken  by  these  peoples.  The  Soviet  lead- 
en are  making  an  all-out  effort  to  sell  the  idea 
that  only  through  communism  can  economic 
growth  be  achieved  with  the  necessary  speed. 
They    have    begun    to    hack    up    their    ideological 

•ll'iv«'  '"  the  lese  developed  areas  of  the  free  world 
In-  large  Bcale  programs  of  technical  and  financial 

nee.      In   the  past    few  years  Soviet   credits 
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for  economic  development  in  these  areas  have 
amounted  to  over  one  billion  dollars,  a  tremendous 
effort  on  their  part. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  less  developed  areas 
are  now  the  central  battlefield  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  international  communism.  If 
our  American  liberties  are  to  be  preserved,  it  is 
essential  that  we  win  this  battle. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  The  United  States 
could  not  exist  as  an  island  of  liberty  in  a  totali- 
tarian world.  Yet,  if  we  cannot  show  the  peoples 
of  Asia  and  Africa  that  progress  can  be  achieved 
in  freedom,  they  will  inevitably  look  to  totali- 
tarianism for  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

Our  economic  assistance  program  also  makes 
sense  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Your  own 
city's  progress  testifies  to  this  fact.  In  the  last 
15  years  the  Latin  American  countries  have  made 
giant  economic  strides.  You  have  contributed  to 
that  growth,  and  you  have  benefited  from  it.  A 
visit  to  this  bustling  city  should  dispel  any  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  economic  development 
abroad  helps  or  harms  the  South. 

Value  of  Expanding  Market  for  American  Producers 

Let  me  talk  frankly  about  this  point.  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  private  business,  and  I 
know  that  fears  are  sometimes  expressed  that  de- 
velopment in  foreign  countries  will  injure  our  own 
industry  or  agriculture.  Let  me  tell  you  quite 
plainly  that  everything  in  economic  experience  to 
date  goes  against  this  fear.  On  the  record  so  far 
our  international  trade  increases,  rather  than  de- 
clines, as  economic  development  abroad  moves 
forward. 

Economic  development  means  more  purchasing 
power.  And  the  greater  the  rest  of  the  world's 
purchasing  power,  the  greater  are  the  opportuni- 
ties for  our  businessmen  and  our  farmers  to  sell 
our  goods  abroad. 

Economic  growth  in  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries has  meant  more — not  fewer — export  oppor- 
tunities for  American  producers.  And  I  believe 
that  this  experience  will  be  repeated  as  other  areas 
also  go  forward. 

Of  course,  if  the  United  States  were  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  could  produce  the  goods 
<  hat  move  in  foreign  trade,  it  would  have  no  com- 
petitors. But  neither  would  it  have  any  custom- 
ers. In  the  recent  past  your  efficient  southern 
farms  and  factories  were  able  to  earn  a  fair  share 
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of  the  growing  American  market,  despite  expand- 
ing production  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
growing  market  and  the  expanding  production 
wore  t  wo  sides  of  the  same  coin.  You  could  not 
have  had  the  one  without  the  other.  And  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  combination  was  helpful  to  the 
South. 

I  believe  that  you  will  benefit  in  the  same  way 
as  demand  and  production  increase  abroad.  Your 
unrivaled  economic  progress  in  the  last  few  dec- 
ades was  made  possible  by  an  expanding  American 
market.  I  am  confident  that  your  future  progress 
will  also  be  sustained  by  an  expanding  interna- 
tional market. 

Supplying  Skills  and  Capital 

If  greater  economic  development  is  to  be 
achieved  abroad,  two  things  will  be  required: 
skills  and  capital.  Our  programs  make  provision 
for  both  of  these  requirements. 

The  technical  assistance  program,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $150  million  a  year — less  than  one- 
fourth  of  one  percent  of  our  national  budget — 
makes  the  skills  of  the  U.S.  available  to  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  areas.  This  pro- 
gram, which  was  first  suggested  by  President  Tru- 
man in  his  famous  point  4  message  in  1948,  has 
increased  production  abroad  and  has  brought  the 
United  States  great  dividends  in  friendship  and 
good  will.  It  has  rightly  gained  the  widespread 
support  of  the  American  people. 

In  addition  to  know-how,  capital  is  required 
by  the  less  developed  peoples.  It  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  economic  development  that  an  important 
part  of  the  necessary  capital  must,  in  the  first 
place,  come  from  abroad.  Such  was  the  history 
of  our  own  country. 

The  new  development  loan  fund  is  designed 
to  provide  this  kind  of  financing  on  a  sound  busi- 
nesslike basis  which  will  move  the  receiving 
country  to  greater  self-help  and  move  other  fi- 
nancing sources  to  greater  activity.  The  fund's 
assistance  will  be  furnished  only  upon  firm  com- 
mitment for  repayment  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  repayment  can  actually  be  made.  Until 
now  part  of  our  development  assistance  has  been 
on  a  grant  basis.  In  moving  to  a  loan  basis,  the 
receiving  countries  will  naturally  tend  to  become 
more  careful  in  screening  their  requests  for  aid 
and  more  diligent  in  seeing  that  the  aid  is  effec- 
tivelv  used. 


The  terms  of  the  fund's  loans  will  be  less  strict 
than  those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank.  This  should  help  to  insure  that  its 
financing  complements,  rather  than  substitutes  for, 
the  financing  available  from  these  other  sources. 
We  would  also  expect  the  fund  to  work  closely 
with  private  investors  in  ways  which  would 
increase  their  activity.  Private  investors  bring 
both  skills  and  capital  to  the  less  developed  areas. 
Thus  their  contribution  is  often  more  productive 
than  government-to-government  financing.  One 
of  the  most  important  goals  of  the  fund  will  be 
to  stimulate  and  assist  private  investment. 

The  fund  cannot  achieve  its  basic  purposes, 
however,  unless  it  has  some  assurances  that  ade- 
quate resources  will  be  available  to  it  in  future 
years.  This  assurance  is  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  any  financial  institution  and  particularly  of 
one  which  is  set  up  to  help  a  long-term  process 
like  economic  development.  Without  this  assur- 
ance, the  receiving  countries,  private  investors, 
and  existing  public  banking  institutions  would  be 
as  reluctant  to  work  with  the  fund  on  a  long-term 
basis  as  you  and  I  would  be  to  deal  with  a  bank 
if  we  did  not  know  from  one  year  to  another  what 
its  resources  were  going  to  be.  And  without  this 
assurance,  the  fund  could  not  plan  for  effective 
long-term  uses  of  its  resources,  as  any  sound  en- 
terprise should. 

If  the  fund  were  only  started  with  enough 
money  for  one  year,  we  would  be  back  where  we 
are  now — financing  economic  development  out  of 
annual  appropriations.  Most  recent  studies  have 
concluded — and  rightly — that  this  is  a  wasteful 
and  ineffective  method  of  tackling  a  long-term 
task  like  economic  development. 

For  this  reason  we  are  asking  the  Congress  not 
only  for  an  appropriation  for  next  year  but  also 
for  authority  to  borrow  specified  amounts  from 
the  Treasury  during  the  2  succeeding  years.  In 
the  past  most  governmental  lending  agencies,  for 
example,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  have  been 
capitalized  through  such  borrowing  authority. 

Congressional  control  over  the  fund's  resources 
would  be  maintained.  Unlike  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  fund  could  not  use  the  money  author- 
ized for  1959  and  1960  until  those  years  came 
around.  If  the  Congress  decided  to  end  or  limit 
the  fund's  activity  before  1959  or  1960,  it  could  do 
so — and  the  money  would  still  be  on  hand. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  this 
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coming  Sunday,  our  mutual  security  program  will 
have  expended  over  $400  million  for  the  economic 
development  purposes  which  the  new  loan  fund 
is  designed  to  serve.  Experience  to  date  suggests 
that  somewhat  more  development  financing  is 
needed  if  our  objectives  are  to  be  achieved.  The 
President  has,  therefore,  proposed  to  increase 
moderately  the  present  level  of  such  financing. 
He  has  also  recommended  that  this  increase  be 
gradual— to  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1958  and 
to  not  more  than  $750  million  in  each  of  the  2 
following  years.  This  gradual  rate  of  increase 
should  help  to  insure  that  the  added  resources  can 
be  wisely  spent  and  effectively  absorbed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  cut  in  the  amounts  which 
we  have  requested  for  the  fund  would  be  a  true 
saving. 

Getting  economic  development  started  is  some- 
thing like  getting  an  airplane  off  the  ground :  You 
need  a  certain  minimum  speed  to  take  off.  A 
slower  rate  of  speed  may  be  less  expensive  at  the 
moment  but  can  be  far  more  wasteful  in  the  long 
run. 

Many  Latin  American  countries  are  already 
going  forward  so  rapidly  that  they  can  finance 
their  development  largely  from  their  own  produc- 
tion and  from  normal  financing  sources.  We 
hope,  through  the  more  effective  financing  which 
will  become  possible  with  the  establishment  of  the 
new  development  loan  fund,  to  help  other  coun- 
tries in  Asia  and  Africa  to  achieve  this  same  stage. 
Thus,  the  more  successful  we  are  with  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund,  the  sooner  will  it  put  itself  out  of 
business. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  fields  of  endeavor,  there  is 
no  sense  in  sending  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job.  We 
should  either  not  tackle  this  problem  at  all  or 
tackle  it  with  sufficient  resources  to  fulfill  our 
purpose. 


in  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  enabled  to  escape 
from  submergence  under  the  Communist  tide. 
This  assistance  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  es- 
sential in  keeping  the  free  world  free. 

Through  our  economic  assistance,  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  is  greatly  strength- 
ened. If  the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  areas 
should  turn  to  communism  as  a  short  cut  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  we  would  be  in  grave  danger. 
The  Communist  leaders  might  then  be  tempted 
to  press  their  advantage  through  aggressive  ad- 
ventures, and  we  would  face  an  increased  risk  of 
war. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  program's  other 
benefits:  Our  foreign  trade,  seriously  reduced 
after  the  war,  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  this 
program.  Over  the  past  8  years,  $500  million 
worth  of  tobacco,  nearly  $500  million  worth  of 
fats  and  oils,  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  coarse  grain,  and  about  $1.7  billion 
worth  of  bread  grains  were  bought  and  shipped 
abroad  under  the  mutual  security  program.  $2.5 
billion  worth  of  cotton  sales— or  almost  one-third 
of  all  United  States  cotton  exports— were  financed 
with  mutual  security  funds.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  exports  in  the  marketing  of  cotton, 
this  has  meant  that  more  than  one  out  of  every 
ten  dollars  in  the  southern  cotton  farmer's  pocket 
has  come  from  these  mutual  security  sales. 

Foreign  aid  may  be  foreign  to  our  shores,  but 
it  is  not  foreign  to  our  interest.  It  is  specifically 
directed  toward  enabling  us  and  our  children 
to  live,  to  work,  and  to  trade  in  peace  and  security. 
Thus  far  it  has  achieved  its  purpose  with  remark- 
able success.  We  are  confident  that,  clarified  and 
more  efficient,  it  will  continue  to  serve  our  in- 
terests and  our  welfare  in  the  future. 


Foreign  Aid  and  National  Interest 

This,  then,  is  the  mutual  security  program 
which  we  are  presenting  to  the  Congress.  It  is 
more  clearly  defined  in  purpose,  and  it  is  im- 
proved in  method  over  the  past.  It  is  still  based 
on  the  principle  that  foreign  aid  is  only  justified 
because  it  serves  our  own  national  interest.  This 
!  as  true  of  its  economic  component  as  it  is  of  the 
far  larger  military  component. 

Through  our  economic  assistance  programs, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and  whole  nations 


Soviet  Note  on  Diplomatic  Travel 
Ignores  U.S.  Offer  for  Relaxation 

Press  release  382  dated  June  22 
Department  Announcement 

The  Department  has  received  a  Soviet  note  re- 
garding diplomatic  travel  which  fails  to  mention 
the  American  offer  for  mutual  relaxation  of  travel 
restrictions  on  foreign  nationals  contained  in  the 
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note  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Ministry  dated  May  13,  1957.1  The  Soviet  note 
was  received  by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
on  June  15,  1957. 

This  means  in  effect  that  the  Soviet  Government 
has  decided  again  to  reject  the  longstanding 
American  proposal  for  the  mutual  relaxation  of 
these  regulations.  The  Soviet  action  was  taken 
despite  a  statement  by  First  Secretary  Nikita 
Khrushchev  before  an  American  television  audi- 
ence on  June  2,  1957,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
would  agree  to  abolish  travel  restrictions  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

The  Soviet  note,  furthermore,  did  not  answer 
the  specific  complaints  of  the  American  Embassy 
regarding  Soviet  interference  with  the  travel  of 
American  diplomats  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  United 
States  protested  in  its  note  of  May  13  against  the 
frequent  closure  of  officially  open  areas  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  note  also  pointed  out  that 
Soviet  police  interference  and  other  administrative 
harassments  have  continued  to  make  travel  by 
American  diplomats  in  open  areas  most  difficult. 
The  Soviet  note  merely  replied  that  such  actions 
were  dictated  by  "circumstances  of  a  temporary 
character."  The  U.S.  Government  considers  this 
explanation  unsatisfactory. 

Text  of  Soviet  Note  of  June  15 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Em- 
bassy of  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  connection 
with  the  Embassy's  note  No.  914  of  May  13,  1957,  has  the 
honor  to  state  the  following. 

Occasional  instances  of  a  refusal  to  members  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  register 
trips  in  areas  of  the  U.S.S.R.  open  to  visits  by  foreigners 
did  not  signify  any  change  whatsoever  in  the  regulations 
of  movement  of  foreigners  in  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union  set  forth  in  the  Foreign  Ministry's  Notes  No. 
295/PR  June  22  and  No.  400/04  November  12,  1953 '  and 
were  caused  by  circumstances  of  a  temporary  character. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  noted  that,  as  is  admitted  in  the 
Embassy's  note,  in  a  number  of  instances  American  au- 
thorities have  similarly  refused  to  Soviet  officials  to  regis- 
ter trips  in  open  areas  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


1  Bulletin  of  June  17,  1957,  p.  985. 
'Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  193. 


United  States  Proposes  Exchanging 
Radio-TV  Broadcasts  With  U.S.S.R. 

Press  release  384  dated  June  24 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire  handed 
to  the  Soviet  Ambassador  on  June  2J.  by  Ambas- 
sador William  S.  B.  Lacy,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Fast-West  Exchange. 

The  Department  proposes  that  the  Soviet  and 
the  United  States  Government  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  principle  at  an  early  date  for  the  regular 
exchange  of  uncensored  radio  and  television 
broadcasts.  The  two  Governments  could  later 
settle  through  diplomatic  channels  such  detailed 
problems  as  how  often  and  over  what  stations 
these  broadcasts  would  be  presented,  as  well  as 
how  certain  technical  problems  could  be  resolved. 

The  purpose  of  these  broadcasts  would  be  to 
promote   a   freer  exchange  of  information  and 
ideas  on  important  world  developments. 
Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  £4, 1957. 


Deputy  U.S.  Commissioner  General 
Named  for  Brussels  Exhibition 

The  White  House  announced  on  June  13  that 
President  Eisenhower  had  appointed  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine  G.  Howard  to  be  Deputy  U.S.  Commissioner 
General  of  the  Brussels  Universal  and  Inter- 
national Exhibition  for  1958. 


Appointment  to  international 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission 

President  Eisenhower  on  June  13  appointed 
Ross  L.  Leffler,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  U.  S.  Section  of  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  vice  John  L. 
Farley,  resigned. 
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Problems  Relating  to  Export  of  Iron  and  Steel  Scrap 


Statement  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs ' 


I  appear  today  in  response  to  the  chairman's 
request  for  the  Department's  views  concerning 
two  major  problems  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  relative  to  the  export  of  iron  and  steel 
scrap.  Consequently,  my  statement  will  cover 
(1)  the  discussions  with  foreign  governments 
dealing  with  the  limitations  on  the  scrap  they 
plan  to  take  from  the  United  States  and  (2)  the 
Department's  policy  pertaining  to  the  scrap-im- 
porting arrangements  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  and  Japan. 

I.  Discussions    With    Major    Foreign    Importers   of 
United  States  Scrap 

The  Department  of  State  is  involved  in  the 
ferrous-scrap  export  problem  because  of  the  need 
to  balance  conservation  of  essential  supplies  of 
this  material  at  home  with  the  essential  require- 
ments of  friendly  countries,  which  represents  a 
legitimate  foreign-policy  consideration.  The 
principal  importing  areas — Japan,  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and  the  United 
Kingdom — are  heavily  dependent  on  us  for  the 
scrap  supplies  which  are  essential  to  the  health 
of  their  economies  and  to  their  defense  positions. 
These  considerations  are  important  to  the  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  consideration  of  the  scrap  prob- 
lem since  1955.  It  has  recognized  that,  in  at- 
tempting to  insure  a  continuing  flow  of  mini- 
mum essential  requirements  to  the  major  im- 
porters, we  cannot  indefinitely  continue  to  make 


1  Made   before  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
P.usinoss  on  June  21    (press  release  381). 
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ever-increasing  supplies  of  scrap  available  to 
them.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  emphasized 
the  need  for  moderation  and  have  encouraged 
the  importing  areas  to  achieve  a  balance  in  their 
metallics  supply  which  will  bring  such  depend- 
ence on  us  to  an  end.  We  have  also,  through 
our  missions  abroad,  surveyed  the  scrap  reser- 
voirs of  other  countries  on  a  worldwide  basis  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  untapped 
or  insufficiently  tapped  sources  of  the  material 
the  exploitation  of  which  might  reduce  the  de- 
mand on  the  United  States  as  a  world  supplier. 
These  latter  efforts  have  not  produced  any  par- 
ticularly fruitful  results. 

However,  we  are  hopeful  that  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1957  will  see  a  progressive  lessening  of 
the  demand  upon  us.  The  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  will  have  heavy  requirements 
in  1958  and  substantial  ones  in  1959  but  assures 
us  that  by  1960  its  demands  on  us  will  be  neg- 
ligible. It  advises  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
using  only  39  percent  of  scrap  in  its  melt  (as 
compared  with  about  50  percent  in  the  United 
States  and  still  higher  in  Japan)  but  that  by 
1960  the  scrap  component  may  be  reduced  to  as 
low  as  21  percent.  The  Community  states  that 
this  reduction  will  be  the  result  of  an  investment 
program  by  means  of  which  it  is  planned  near- 
ly to  double  blast-furnace  capacity  between  1956 
and  1960.  Moreover,  the  High  Authority  of  the 
Community  has  established  an  incentive  system 
entailing  payment  of  a  premium  to  producers 
for  scrap  saved  through  increased  consumption 
of  pig  iron. 

Japan  has  a  steel  industry  less  developed  than 
that  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  en- 
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visages  some  continuing  dependence  on  us. 
However,  it  plans  to  increase  its  417,000  metric- 
ton  1955  capacity  in  converter  steel  (which  uses 
very  little  scrap)  to  750,000  tons  in  1957  and  to 
a  tentative  3,800,000  tons  by  1960.  Pig-iron 
production,  at  5,256,000  metric  tons  in  1955,  is  to 
be  raised  to  6,560,000  tons  in  1957  and  to  a  ten- 
tative 9,163,000  tons  in  1960. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  re- 
view the  steps  taken  with  a  view  to  limiting  the 
quantities  of  scrap  shipped  abroad.  The  expor- 
tation of  scrap  from  the  United  States  in  quan- 
tity, largely  a  phenomenon  of  the  recent  postwar 
years,  attracted  attention  when  in  1954  ship- 
ments began  to  rise  sharply.  In  the  case  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  the  rise 
was  precipitous,  and  in  mid-1955  this  trend  was 
discussed  informally  with  the  High  Authority, 
which  undertook  to  level  off  the  Community  tak- 
ings at  the  rate  of  150,000  metric  tons  per  month 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1956  it  was  determined 
that  shipments  to  Japan  and  the  United  King- 
dom might  also  be  reaching  too  high  a  level,  and 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  con- 
sulted with  the  three  major  importing  areas  to 
urge  voluntary  restraint  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
the  possible  necessity  of  restrictive  action.  We 
were  informed  that  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  would 
require  minimums  of  1,980,000,  1,320,000,  and 
550,000  short  tons  respectively.  At  this  time  we 
did  not  seek  commitments  from  the  importers 
but  expressed  to  them  our  hope  that  their  imports 
for  the  year  would  not  exceed  these  essential 
quantities. 

When  at  the  middle  of  the  year  export  licens- 
ing was  running  somewhat  ahead  of  the  indi- 
cated requirements,  the  three  major  importers 
were  again  urged  to  exercise  moderation.  The 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  gave  assurance  that 
its  1,980,000-ton  limit  would  be  respected  while 
the  United  Kingdom  indicated  that  any  taking 
on  its  part  over  the  550,000  tons  would  be  neg- 
ligible. However,  Japan  expressed  the  view  that 
the  figure  quoted  in  its  original  estimate  had 
been  inadequate  and  that  nearly  2,000,000  short 
tons  (1,800,000  metric  tons)  would  be  needed. 
In  response  to  this  unexpected  development  we 
noted  that  an  increase  of  this  magnitude  might 
make    mandatory    limitations    unavoidable    and 


again    urged    Japan    to    hold    imports    to    a 


minimum. 


During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  Japan's 
imports  continued  heavy,  and  several  times  our 
Embassy  in  Tokyo  made  oral  representation  of 
the  subject.  The  increase  in  Japanese  imports 
also  created  an  indirect  problem  in  the  sense  that 
our  urging  of  moderation  to  the  other  major  im- 
porters in  the  face  of  this  increase  could  be  inter- 
preted by  them  as  discriminatory  in  favor  of  Ja- 
pan. However,  in  enacting  the  extension  of  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  Congress  had  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make 
a  survey  of  scrap  availabilities  in  the  United 
States.  Until  this  survey — under  preparation  by 
the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute — and  its  evalua- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Commerce  were  com- 
pleted, we  were  without  concrete  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  scrap  shortage  was  immi- 
nent. However,  the  problem  of  excessive  exports 
was  raised  in  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  where  it  was  determined  not  to  apply 
quotas  but  to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem 
through  further  discussions  with  the  importing 
areas. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  expressed  the  hope  that  its  imports 
from  us  might  be  increased  by  about  55,000  short 
tons  per  month.  We  asked  the  Community  to 
adhere  to  its  original  limitation,  and  it  agreed  to 
do  so  for  the  balance  of  the  year  but  warned  that 
during  1957  additional  quantities  would  be  re- 
quired. However,  we  indicated  our  belief  that 
the  1957  level  of  shipments  should  not  be 
permitted  to  exceed  that  of  1956. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  1957  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  survey  was  published  and 
showed  that,  although  there  was  no  shortage  or 
prospect  of  shortage  in  lighter  grades  of  scrap, 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  shortages  developing 
in  the  heavy  melting  grades,  which  ordinarily 
constitute  approximately  two-thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports. At  the  same  time  a  mission  representing 
the  Japanese  steel  industry  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  scrap  requirements  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  stated  that  over  2,- 
700,000  tons  would  be  needed  during  1957.  The 
Japanese  were  told  that  the  matter  would  be 
studied,  but  it  was  indicated  to  them  that  the 
1956  level  of  shipments  should  not  be  exceeded. 

Subsequently  the  data  presented  by  the  Japa- 
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nese  scrap  mission  were  reviewed  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce.  Although  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity were  on  notice  that  moderation  was  still 
required,  further  discussions  with  them  were  not 
undertaken  at  the  time.  It  was  felt  that  Japan 
represented  the  most  pressing  problem  both  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  its  imports  and  of  the 
relative  extent  of  its  dependence  on  us  as  a  source 
of  supply,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
industry's  rapid  postwar  growth. 

On  concluding  review  of  Japan's  requirements 
in  the  light  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
survey  we  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
only  heavy  melting  material  appeared  to  be  in 
danger  of  depletion,  we  should  ask  Japan  to  limit 
its  imports  of  heavy  melting  scrap  to  the  amount 
shipped  in  1956  but  that  exports  of  lighter  grades 
should  be  unrestricted.  Similar  proposals  were 
then  made  to  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 

All  three  importing  areas  agreed  to  study  these 
suggestions,  but  Japan  and  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  indicated  that  acceptance  of  the  terms 
would  have  serious  effects  on  steel  production. 
Subsequently  Japan  returned  with  a  counter- 
proposal involving  quantities  somewhat  greater 
than  last  year's  but  less  than  those  previously  re- 
quested. It  was  determined  that  the  Japanese 
figure  struck  an  acceptable  balance  between  that 
country's  dependence  on  us  in  scrap  and  our 
need  to  conserve  the  material.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  by  us,  and  the  Government  of  Japan 
states  that  the  Japanese  steel  industry  will  be 
advised  not  to  import  during  1957  in  excess  of 
the  agreed  figure.  Understandings  based  on  the 
same  formula  have  recently  been  reached  with 
both  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  United 
Kingdom.  Pursuant  to  these  understandings  the 
three  major  importers  will  limit  their  imports  of 
premium  material  to  tonnages  about  13  percent 
higher  than  those  of  last  year,  but  no  limits  will 
be  placed  on  movement  of  the  lighter  grades  of 
scrap. 

II.  Foreign  Scrap-Importing  Arrangements 

Lei  as  now  discuss  the  second  problem,  namely, 

the  foreign  business  arrangements  for  the  impor- 

tation  of  U.S.  generated  scrap.    It  is  my  under- 

ading  that   lengthy  testimony  has  been  pre- 

ted   to  the  committee  setting  forth  in  detail 
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the  manner  in  which  scrap-importing  arrange- 
ments in  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity and  Japan  allegedly  have  interfered  with 
the  exports  of  certain  U.S.  scrap  firms.  Several 
witnesses  have  referred  to  "protests"  or  represen- 
tations by  the  Department  of  State  in  this  con- 
nection. The  committee  has  indicated  that  it 
would  appreciate  the  Department's  comments 
concerning  these  representations  and  our  present 
policy  with  respect  to  this  problem. 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  actions 
which  the  Department  has  taken  are  in  conformity 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  basic  United  States 
foreign  economic  policy  calling  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  competitive  enterprise  in  the  free- 
world  nations  and  for  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  business  practices  in  international 
trade.  Under  this  policy  the  United  States  seeks 
to  encourage  competitive  enterprise  and  to  elimi- 
nate restrictive  practices  as  a  means  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  economic  strength  of  the  free  world. 
Free  economic  institutions  offer  greater  promise 
of  more  favorable  conditions  than  economies  bur- 
dened by  monopolies,  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices, and  excessive  government  regulations.  In 
response  to  the  request  of  the  chairman  we  have 
prepared  for  the  information  of  this  committee 
a  more  detailed  presentation  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  in  this  field.  It  is  attached  to  the 
copies  of  my  statement.     [See  attachment  A.] 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 

Before  discussing  the  Department's  policy  to- 
ward the  scrap-importing  arrangements  of  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  (sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  CSC) ,  it  may  be  helpful  for  the 
committee  to  have  some  background  information 
about  the  Community  and  about  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Since  1948  the  United  States  has  supported 
projects  designed  to  further  the  economic  inte- 
gration of  Western  Europe.  One  of  the  more 
important  is  the  six-nation  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, which  came  into  existence  in  July  1952 
after  the  basic  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  na- 
tional parliaments  of  France,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
and  the  Netherlands.  Less  than  a  year  later  the 
common  markets  for  coal,  iron  ore,  scrap,  and 
steel  had  been  established.  With  the  creation 
of  these  common  markets,  national  barriers  to 
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trade,  such  as  tariffs,  quantitative  restrictions, 
and  discriminatory  pricing  were  abolished  within 
the  Community.  The  object  of  these  unprece- 
dented steps  was  to  bring  the  coal  and  steel  in- 
dustries of  the  six  CSC  countries  into  competition 
with  one  another  in  one  vast  common  market 
comprising  150  million  consumers. 

The  CSC  treaty  also  envisaged  the  elimination 
of  private  agreements  restricting  the  production 
and  marketing  of  these  commodities.  Articles 
65  and  66  of  the  treaty,  directed  against  cartels 
and  monopolies,  were  accurately  characterized 
as  "Europe's  first  major  antitrust  law."  These 
provisions  were  completely  unprecedented  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity it  is  important  to  note  that  the  six  mem- 
ber states  have  relinquished  to  the  Community  by 
treaty  most  of  their  powers  over  their  coal  and 
steel  industries.  The  principal  organ  of  the 
Community  is  the  executive  body  known  as  the 
High  Authority.  This  body  has  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  CSC  treaty, 
subject  to  certain  checks  and  balances  by  the  other 
Community  institutions  such  as  the  Common  As- 
sembly and  the  Court  of  Justice. 

As  regards  CSC  scrap-importing  arrange- 
ments, the  private  scrap  organization  in  Brussels 
known  as  the  OCCF  ( Office  commun  des  consom- 
m-ateurs  de  ferraille) ,  or  the  Joint  Office  of  Scrap 
Consumers,  was  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1953.  This 
organization  is  responsible  for  CSC  scrap  im- 
ports and  was  established  to  cope  with  special 
problems  arising  out  of  shortages  of  scrap  in  the 
Community.  Payments  are  made  from  a  com- 
mon fund  to  purchasers  of  scrap  imported 
through  the  OCCF  to  equalize  the  higher  deliv- 
ered cost  of  imported  scrap  with  that  of  domestic 
scrap.  The  creation  of  the  OCCF  was  authorized 
by  the  High  Authority  under  article  65  of  the 
CSC  treaty.  Article  65  prohibits  all  restrictive 
agreements  which  would  tend  in  any  manner  to 
impede  the  normal  operation  of  competition 
within  the  common  market.  However,  agree- 
ments for  specialization  of  production  or  joint 
selling  or  buying  may  be  authorized  by  the  High 
Authority  under  certain  specified  conditions. 

Early  in  1955  we  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  OCCF  had  concluded  an  exclusive  contract 
with  a  group  of  three  U.S.  scrap  dealers  headed 
by  Luria  Brothers,  Inc.     In  March  of  that  year 
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the  acting  U.S.  representative  to  the  CSC  in- 
formed the  High  Authority  that  the  United 
States  questioned  the  compatibility  of  this  ex- 
clusive arrangement  with  the  CSC  objectives  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  competitive  condi- 
tions in  the  Community.  This  action  was  stimu- 
lated in  part  by  protests  from  other  U.S.  scrap 
dealers  who  were  precluded  by  the  arrangements 
from  exporting  to  the  Community.  Later,  on 
May  4,  1955,  the  acting  U.S.  representative  sub- 
mitted to  the  High  Authority  a  letter  recapitulat- 
ing the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
this  exclusive  arrangement.  Since  the  commit- 
tee has  expressed  a  specific  interest  in  the  nature 
of  the  Department's  approach  to  the  High  Au- 
thority on  this  problem,  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit 
the  text  of  this  letter  for  insertion  in  the  record 
if  the  committee  so  desires. 

The  exclusive  purchasing  arrangement  with  the 
Luria  group  was  terminated  by  the  High  Author- 
ity effective  December  1,  1955.  A  public  an- 
nouncement of  this  decision  was  made  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  in  the  form  of  a  press  release  is- 
sued by  the  High  Authority.  It  was  announced 
that  in  the  future  the  OCCF  "will  not  enter  into 
agreements  containing  exclusive  provisions,  nor 
relating  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Community's 
needs"  as  regards  scrap  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  release  stated  that  the 
OCCF  "in  the  future  will  examine  the  offers  of 
suppliers  in  third  countries  in  accordance  with 
customary  commercial  criteria,  such  as  prices, 
quality,  delivery  terms,  etc."  I  should  like  to  sub- 
mit the  text  of  this  press  release  for  insertion  in 
the  record.     [See  attachment  B.] 

Although  exclusive  purchasing  in  the  United 
States  has  been  terminated,  centralized  purchas- 
ing by  the  OCCF  has  been  continued.  Beginning 
about  July  1956  and  continuing  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, various  U.S.  scrap  exporters  have  complained 
to  the  Department  and  our  CSC  Mission  in  Lux- 
embourg about  OCCF  purchasing  methods. 
These  complaints  have  been  presented  in  detail  to 
the  committee. 

One  point  should  be  emphasized  with  respect  to 
these  charges  by  U.S.  scrap  exporters.  Neither 
the  Department  nor  our  CSC  Mission  has  been  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  them.  The  Mission  has 
been  instructed  to  present  the  nature  of  these  com- 
plaints to  the  High  Authority  or  to  members  of 
the  High  Authority  staff  and  to  discuss  with  them 
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the  practices  being  pursued  by  the  OCCF  and 
their  conformity  with  the  criteria  stated  in  the 
High  Authority  press  release.  Until  recently  re- 
sponses which  we  received  from  the  High  Author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  specific  complaints  concern- 
ing the  purchasing  methods  of  the  OCCF  indi- 
cated that  the  High  Authority  was  inclined  to 
leave  such  matters  to  the  OCCF,  which  they  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  day-to-day  commercial 
transactions. 

The  Department  still  wished  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  situation  and  to  this  end  in- 
structed our  CSC  Mission  to  continue  its  discus- 
sions of  the  matter  with  the  High  Authority. 
On  June  18  the  High  Authority  delivered  to 
our  Mission  in  Luxembourg  an  aide  memoire 
on  the  Community's  scrap-import  purchasing  ar- 
rangements and  the  High  Authority's  policy  con- 
cerning these  arrangements.  Copies  of  this  aide 
memoire  are  attached  to  my  statement.  [See  at- 
tachment B.]  The  essence  of  this  statement  is  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  the  High  Authority  has  decided  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  the  Community,  of  the  pol- 
icies of  the  High  Authority  or  of  its  determination  to 
enforce  those  policies.  It  has,  therefore,  .  .  .  under- 
taken to  formulate  detailed  criteria  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  by  the  OCCF  in  purchasing  scrap  in  the 
United  States.  These  criteria  and  procedures  will  be  de- 
signed to  eliminate  any  discriminatory  or  restrictive  prac- 
tices or  any  practices  in  any  other  way  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Community. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  significant  step  by  the 
High  Authority,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  it  will 
produce  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation. 

Japan 

Now  let  us  consider  the  situation  with  respect 
to  importation  of  scrap  by  Japan.  As  in  the  case 
with  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Japan  pur- 
chases virtually  all  of  its  imported  scrap  through 
a  central  buying  organization  known  as  the  Scrap 
Coordinating  Committee.  This  committee,  which 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  leading  Jap- 
anese steel  mills,  is  a  private  group  operating  in 
close  liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry. 

The,  first  complaint  relating  to  Japanese  scrap- 
importing  arrangements  was  made  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  in  August  1956.  It  was  charged  that  the 
Scrap  Coordinating  Committee  was  about  to  con- 
clude an  exclusive  contract  with  one  U.S.  firm. 
The  Embassy  in  Tokyo  looked  into  this  matter 
and  determined  that  the  committee  had  given  the 
U.S.  firm,  Luria,  a  fourth-quarter  contract  for 
335,000  tons.  Although  this  was  not  an  exclusive 
contract  in  form,  it  had  the  effect  of  virtually  cut- 
ting off  scrap  exports  to  Japan  during  that  quar- 
ter by  all  other  U.S.  suppliers.  The  Department 
subsequently  received  complaints  from  other  sup- 
pliers which  were  sent  to  the  Embassy  for  discus- 
sion with  appropriate  Japanese  officials. 

When  the  Scrap  Coordinating  Committee  be- 
gan negotiating  contracts  for  1957,  the  Depart- 
ment learned  that  the  committee  had  decided  to 
apportion  their  requirements  among  four  U.S. 
dealers.  The  Embassy  was  again  instructed  to 
intercede,  but,  although  the  number  of  dealers 
was  raised  to  six,  this  intercession  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  obtaining  a  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions. 

Throughout  our  dealings  with  both  the  Jap- 
anese Government  and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity on  this  problem,  we  have  consistently 
maintained  the  position  that  all  U.S.  suppliers 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete  for 
the  business.  Of  course,  if  one  firm  obtained  a 
majority  or  all  of  the  business,  there  could  be  no 
objection  provided  free  and  open  competition  had 
prevailed.  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  we 
have  not,  and  cannot,  intercede  in  the  interest  of 
any  one  supplier  or  group  of  suppliers.  The  basic 
principle  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  estab- 
lish is  a  nondiscriminatory  purchasing  policy. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
point  out  that  with  respect  to  discussions  with 
foreign  governments  on  scrap  imports  from  the 
United  States  we  have  sought  to  reach  a  balance 
which  will  preserve  and  promote  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  have  tried  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  our  domestic  in- 
dustry and  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  the  require- 
ments of  friendly  importing  nations.  As  to  the 
scrap-importing  arrangements  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  have  followed  a  policy  designed  to  give 
all  U.S.  firms  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
for  foreign  scrap  business.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  foreign  economic  policy  of  encouraging 
free  competitive  enterprise  abroad. 
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ATTACHMENT  A 

U.S.  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  RESTRICTIVE  BUSINESS  PRACTICES 

This  memorandum  sets  forth  the  recent  historical  de- 
velopment of  United  States  foreign  economic  policy  with 
respect  to  the  encouragement  of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise abroad  and  the  elimination  of  restrictive  business 
practices,  the  means  by  which  this  policy  is  carried  out, 
and  the  progress  which  has  so  far  been  made. 

General  Historical  Development 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  the  adverse 
effects  of  restrictive  practices  in  international  trade  on 
its  own  economy.  Our  own  antitrust  laws,  for  example, 
have  always  applied  to  restrictions  on  our  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  commerce.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  foreign 
cartel  activity  have  been  repeatedly  felt  both  by  American 
business  and  the  United  States  Government.  Foreign 
cartels  have  resulted  in  barring  American  firms  from 
investment  and  trade  opportunities  abroad  and  in  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of,  or  high  prices  to,  American 
industries  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply.  The 
activities  of  foreign  cartels  in  frustrating  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  were  brought  home  with 
particular  vividness  in  the  last  war  with  the  revelations 
of  their  effects  in  such  vital  fields  as  synthetic  rubber. 

United  States  foreign  economic  policy  with  regard  to 
restrictive  business  practices  necessarily  developed  after 
World  War  II  as  an  integral  part  of  our  overall  policy 
and  programs  to  attack  and  reverse  a  serious  interna- 
tional trend  toward  restrictionism.  Before  the  war,  a 
variety  of  factors  including  the  rise  of  nationalism  and 
the  effects  of  the  depression  had  caused  a  greatly  in- 
creased use  of  protectionist  devices  and  other  restrictive 
measures  in  trade  between  states,  and  use  of  economic 
planning  and  controls  within  national  boundaries.  In 
this  period  the  official  policies  of  foreign  governments 
increasingly  favored  the  cartel  system  as  a  form  of  sta- 
bilization, some  countries  even  adopting  compulsory  car- 
telization  statutes.  In  the  international  field  likewise 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  strangling  effects  on 
international  trade  of  private  restrictive  agreements. 

In  deciding  what  course  to  pursue  in  its  postwar  for- 
eign economic  policy,  the  United  States  was  thus  faced 
with  the  prevalence  abroad  of  a  restrictive  philosophy 
extending  throughout  governmental  planning  and  ap- 
proaches on  the  national  and  international  levels  and 
with  regard  to  both  governmental  and  business  activi- 
ties. It  became  clear  that  this  trend  must  be  reversed  if 
the  nations  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  war  were 
to  revive.  It  was  natural  that  at  first  primary  emphasis 
should  be  directed  to  international  trade  to  develop  the 
basis  for  an  expanding  international  economy.  In  the 
cartel  field,  various  proposals  for  multilateral  coopera- 
tion on  international  cartel  practices  were  advanced. 
However,  none  has  yet  proven  practicable  for  generalized 
adoption. 

As  a  specialized  aspect  of  this  policy  of  expanding  in- 
ternational trade,  the  United  States  became  particularly 
interested  in  promoting  trade  liberalization  within  Eu- 


rope as  a  major  force  in  European  economic  cooperation. 
The  adverse  effects  of  restrictive  practices  on  this  pro- 
gram were  recognized  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration declared  in  1950  that  private  restraints  in  Europe 
"may  well  restrict  competition  more  than  foreign  trade 
controls  and  tariffs  alone.  .  .  .  The  risk  is  that,  as  offi- 
cial restrictions  were  removed,  these  restrictive  practices 
created  within  the  business  world  itself  may  tend  to  ex- 
pand in  their  stead." 

Our  concern  with  this  problem  led  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  bilateral  ECA  Agreements  with  the  European  gov- 
ernments of  a  commitment  to  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  restrictive  practices  international  in  scope 
which  were  found  to  interfere  with  the  recovery  effort. 

The  problem  of  restrictive  practices  in  the  European 
Recovery  Program  was,  however,  not  limited  purely  to 
the  question  of  international  trade.  It  was  soon  recog- 
nized that  such  practices  on  a  national  level  were  a  major 
impediment  to  the  expansion  of  European  production  and 
the  achievement  of  higher  living  standards,  both  vitally 
necessary  to  economic  recovery  and  popular  resistance 
to  the  lure  of  communism.  Arrangements  of  a  restric- 
tive nature  among  business  enterprises  have  been  widely 
prevalent  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe.  These  cartel  activities,  typically  carried  out 
through  domestic  trade  associations,  have  as  one  of  their 
principal  purposes  the  fixing  of  prices  throughout  entire 
industries.  Many  also  establish  production  quotas,  re- 
ceive and  allocate  orders  among  enterprises,  set  up  ex- 
clusive areas  of  sale,  and  control  the  entry  of  new  firms. 
By  removing  much  of  the  incentive  for  more  efficient 
methods  of  production,  they  have  been  a  significant  fac- 
tor in  Western  Europe's  lag  in  productivity  behind  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  They  have  tended 
to  inhibit  Europe's  ability  to  compete  in  world  markets 
and  thus  have  contributed  to  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems. They  have  held  down  new  investment  and  there- 
fore basic  economic  expansion.  In  connection  with  the 
mutual  defense  effort,  it  became  apparent  that  a  sub- 
stantially added  cost  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
cartel  arrangements. 

The  Congress  gave  recognition  to  the  importance  of  this 
problem  in  1951  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  explicitly  stating  a  policy  of 
encouraging  free  enterprise  and  competitive  activity  in 
countries  receiving  United  States  aid.  This  policy  has 
been  reaffirmed  in  subsequent  amendments  of  the  Act. 
In  its  present  form,  known  as  the  Thye  Amendment, 
the  amendment  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free  enter- 
prise in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  stand- 
ards of  living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and 
defensive  strength  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative 
and  competition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to 
improve  the  technical  efficiency  of  their  industry,  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  free  labor 
unions;    and   to   encourage   the   contribution   of   United 
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States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  other  free 
nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad, 
private  participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such 
programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  infor- 
mation on  the  matters  covered  by  this  section." 

President  Eisenhower  also  gave  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject when  he  stated  in  his  1955  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress : 

"It  is  to  the  advantage  of  each  nation  to  attend  to  the 
barriers  that  have  caused  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment to  lag  behind  the  growth  in  production  and  in- 
comes. Our  own  interest  clearly  calls  for  a  policy  that 
will  in  time  extend  into  the  international  field  those 
principles  of  competitive  enterprise  which  have  brought 
our  people  great  prosperity  with  freedom." 

Considerable  interest  in  and  concern  over  this  problem 
has  also  been  expressed  by  United  States  business  repre- 
sentatives. For  example,  Mr.  Ernest  Breech  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  aptly  described  the  situation  as  follows : 

"Some  Europeans  are  still  skeptical  of  many  United 
States  industrial  policies  that  have  led  to  greater  pro- 
ductivity and  higher  living  standards  in  this  country. 
They  have  an  ingrained  fear  of  competition  and  prefer 
to  divide  the  existing  market  through  cartels  and  other 
voluntary  agreements,  rather  than  through  free 
competition  for  ever-expanding  markets. 

"These  and  other  similar  attitudes  are  a  challenge  to 
the  American  businessman.  They  are,  in  a  sense,  psycho- 
logical roadblocks  to  the  maximum  expansion  of  free 
world  economies.  Anything  we  can  do  to  persuade  them 
to  change  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  major  contribution 
to  free-world  strength." 

Implementation  of  Policy 

The  measures  which  can  be  taken  to  implement  our 
policy  of  discouraging  restrictive  business  arrangements 
and  encouraging  competitive  enterprise  are  subject  to 
two  important  limitations.  First,  rapid  and  dramatic 
results  cannot  be  expected  in  this  field,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  methods  of  doing  business  and  a  whole 
pattern  of  thinking  that  has  become  engrained  over 
scores  of  years.  The  process  of  change  can  therefore 
only  be  gradual.  Second,  we  cannot  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  sovereign  nations,  and  it  would 
certainly  defeat  our  aims  to  do  so.  We  can  only 
encourage  and  assist  where  this  is  desired. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  pursue  the  following  activities : 

1)  One  of  the  basic  requisites  of  progress  in  this  field 
is  the  adoption  of  effective  anti-cartel  legislation  in 
other  countries.  Accordingly,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  this  objective.  Foreign  governments  have  been  as- 
sisted in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  preparation  or  ad- 
ministration of  anti-cartel  legislation  by  enabling  them  to 
draw  on  United  States  antitrust  experience  where  it  can 
appropriately  be  applied  to  their  own  problems  and 
needH.     Of  particular   importance  have  been  a  number 
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of  missions  from  foreign  governments  brought  to  the 
United  States  to  study  in  detail  our  antitrust  laws  and 
related  statutes  and  their  administration.  These  have 
included  teams  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

2)  Related  to  this  but  somewhat  broader  in  scope, 
this  Government  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  in 
the  programs  for  increased  productivity  on  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  competitive  activity.  These  programs 
have  been  centered  on  the  training  of  employees  and 
management  in  more  efficient  technical  and  business  meth- 
ods. It  became  apparent  that  the  benefits  of  this  tech- 
nical training  could  not  be  maximized  unless  accompanied 
by  increased  competition.  Accordingly,  the  productivity 
programs  were  planned  with  this  factor  in  mind,  and 
many  foreign  officials  and  businessmen  have  been  brought 
to  this  country  to  observe  the  operation  of  our  competitive 
system  at  first  hand.  The  constitution  of  the  European 
Productivity  Agency,  established  several  years  ago  to  co- 
ordinate European  national  efforts  in  this  field,  reflects 
this  emphasis.  The  EPA  now  has  a  continuing  long- 
range  program  on  the  subject,  adopted  under  United 
States  stimulus,  which  includes  regular  meetings  of  Euro- 
pean government  specialists  on  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices, the  preparation  of  basic  studies,  and  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences  with  American  specialists.  The 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  and  experience  thus  taking 
place  among  government  officials  in  Western  Europe  in  a 
position  to  guide  the  policies  of  their  governments  on 
this  subject  is  proving  highly  productive. 

3)  The  United  States  has  adopted  the  policy  of  making 
Eximbank  and  other  public  loans  in  a  manner  to  avoid 
strengthening  international  cartel  arrangements  or  con- 
tributing to  monopoly  situations. 

4)  In  the  program  for  offshore  procurement  of  defense 
materials,  United  States  procurement  officers  have  been 
instructed  to  use  channels  of  procurement  which  would 
reduce  risk  of  prices  being  inflated,  deliveries  hampered, 
or  production  impeded  by  restrictive  business  practices. 
Competitive  bidding  is  employed  where  circumstances  per- 
mit. In  one  case  alone,  the  refusal  to  accept  a  eollusively 
fixed  price  resulted  in  a  saving  of  four  million  dollars 
for  the  United  States.  In  addition,  our  NATO  allies 
have  agreed  to  employ  international  competitive  bidding 
on  most  projects  being  jointly  financed  by  the  members 
of  NATO. 

5)  We  have  included  in  our  recent  bilateral  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation  a  provision  under 
which  the  two  governments  agree  to  consult  with  regard 
to  restrictive  business  practices  harmful  to  trade  between 
them  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate. There  are  currently  treaties  in  force  containing 
this  provision  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Five  others 
have  been  negotiated. 

6)  The  Government  has,  wherever  possible,  assisted 
American  business  concerns  to  overcome  foreign  cartel 
restraints  on  their  activities.  In  some  cases,  this  as- 
sistance has  taken  the  form  of  diplomatic  representations, 
In  others  more  informal  action;  in  either  case  it  is  de- 
signed to  remove  discriminations  by  private  cartels  and 
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business  associations.  Such  discriminations  may  in- 
volve, for  example,  denying  an  American  firm  the  right 
to  invest  or  do  business  in  a  foreign  country,  cutting  off 
its  supply  of  raw  materials,  or  attempting  to  force  it  into 
arrangements  for  price  fixing  or  divisions  of  markets. 
In  a  few  cases  more  direct  assistance  has  proven  prac- 
tical. For  example,  an  American  firm  was  encouraged  to 
develop  a  source  of  industrial  diamonds  free  of  control 
of  the  diamond  cartel  and  was  given  financial  assistance 
under  the  program  for  acquisition  of  strategic  materials. 

Progress  to  Date 

As  noted  above,  before  the  war,  governments  often  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  cartels  and  little  action  was  taken 
against  them.  Now  there  is  a  significant  body  of  foreign 
legislation  pointing  in  the  direction  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  a  considerably  wider  body  of  vocal  public 
opinion  is  in  support  of  this  course.  These  changes  are 
truly  significant  when  viewed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
progress  in  this  field  must  of  necessity  consist  of  gradual 
change. 

There  is  no  concrete  way  of  assessing  the  degree  to 
which  United  States  policy  and  programs  have  influ- 
enced these  developments.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
these  activities  plus  the  example  of  our  own  vigorous 
antitrust  policy  have  been  significant  factors. 

Laws  to  regulate  restrictive  practices  of  varying  ef- 
fectiveness are  now  in  force  in  a  growing  number  of 
foreign  countries.  In  Western  Europe  alone,  Austria, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  already  adopted  laws. 
The  present  United  Kingdom  statute,  adopted  this  past 
year,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  yet  en- 
acted. The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  actively 
working  on  an  anti-cartel  law  of  its  own  to  replace  the 
Allied  occupation  statutes  in  this  field. 

The  movement  toward  Western  European  integration 
has  likewise  produced  significant  developments  in  the 
anti-cartel  field.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  operations 
of  the  prewar  international  steel  cartel,  the  Treaty  es- 
tablishing the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  con- 
tains strong  provisions  forbidding  private  arrangements 
in  restraint  of  competition  in  the  Community  and  con- 
trolling the  degree  of  economic  concentration  in  the 
Community  coal  and  steel  industry.  The  recently  nego- 
tiated Treaty  for  a  European  Common  Market,  which 
when  ratified  will  embrace  the  same  six  countries  as  the 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  contains  provisions  to  pro- 
hibit restrictive  agreements  among  the  member  coun- 
tries. These  were  inserted  in  specific  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  useless  to  remove  governmental 
barriers  to  trade,  such  as  tariffs  and  quotas,  and  then 
permit  private  restrictive  agreements  to  take  their  place. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these 
provisions,  they  are  highly  significant  as  the  first  at- 
tempt at  multilateral  cooperation  to  control  cartel 
agreements.  In  addition,  if  successful,  this  internation- 
al activity  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  strengthening  of 
national  legislation  in  the  area. 

Many  evidences  of  Europe's  determination  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  free  competitive  enterprise  are  con- 
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tained  in  public  statements  of  key  government  officials. 
For  example,  German  Economics  Minister  Erhard,  in 
commenting  on  the  remarkable  economic  recovery  of 
Germany,  asked  his  countrymen  why  they  would  want 
"to  go  back  to  regulations  and  restrictions,"  when  "we 
have  demonstrated  what  competition  and  free  prices  can 
do." 

The  enhancement  of  the  competitive  system  in  West- 
ern Europe  which  is  taking  place  is  of  direct  significance 
and  benefit  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  will  it  aid 
American  businessmen  to  operate  more  freely  and  effi- 
ciently in  the  areas,  but  the  greater  economic  strength 
thus  achieved  will  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  in  general  and  to  our  own  national  security. 


ATTACHMENT  B 

TEXT  OF  HIGH  AUTHORITY  AIDE-MEMOIRE  ON 
SCRAP  IMPORT  PURCHASING  ARRANGEMENTS 

June  18,  1957 

Arrangements  Made  by  Enterprises  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  for  the  Purchase  of 
Ferrous  Scrap  in  the  United  States. 

The  High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  desires  to  submit  this  Aide-Memoire  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
High  Authority  for  information  with  respect  to  the 
practices  relating  to  ferrous  scrap  purchases  on  behalf 
of  enterprises  of  the  Community  and  the  policy  of  the 
High  Authority  in  this  regard. 

The  Community  is  an  institution  with  sovereign 
powers,  delegated  to  it  by  the  six  countries  that  estab- 
lished it  by  treaty,  and  separate  from  the  coal  and  steel 
enterprises  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  High  Au- 
thority, as  the  executive  branch  of  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community,  has  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the 
Common  Market  for  coal,  steel  and  iron,  created  under 
the  Treaty,  operates  free  of  restrictions  and  discrimina- 
tions and  that  competitive  conditions  are  maintained 
within  the  Community. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the  High  Authority 
has  taken  note  of  the  special  situation  created  by  the 
shortage  of  ferrous  scrap.  Prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Common  Market,  each  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  Community  maintained  quota  or  other  restrictions 
to  deal  with  the  problems  created  by  this  shortage. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Common  Market  those  re- 
strictions were  abolished.  In  order  to  prevent  economic 
dislocations  the  High  Authority  approved  a  system 
whereby  the  additional  cost  of  scrap  imported  from  non- 
member  countries  is  apportioned  equitably  among  all 
users  of  scrap  within  the  Community.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  this  system  will  be  needed  so  long  as  the 
acute  scrap  shortage  continues. 

So  as  to  provide  the  machinery  through  which  this 
system  could  be  operated,  the  High  Authority  in  1953 
authorized  the  enterprises  of  the  Community  that  use 
scrap  to  create  an  independent  association.     This  asso- 
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ciation,  known  as  the  O.C.C.F.,  acts  as  a  common  clear- 
ing house  for  the  purchases  of  scrap  from  sources 
outside  of  the  Community  and  serves  as  a  mechanism 
for  apportioning  the  additional  cost  of  imported  scrap 
among  its  member  enterprises. 

The  O.C.C.F.  maintains  an  office  in  Brussels.  It  does 
not  itself  purchase  scrap  but  locates  potential  sources 
and  negotiates  purchase  agreements  on  behalf  of  mem- 
ber enterprises.  In  this  way  the  O.C.C.F.  assures  that 
the  claims  made  for  compensation  under  the  apportion- 
ment arrangements  are  not  excessive. 

In  addition  to  this  function  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
portionment arrangements,  the  O.C.C.F.  has  since  its 
establishment  served  as  a  mechanism  through  which  the 
High  Authority  has  been  able  to  limit  scrap  import 
from  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  voluntary 
limitations  imposed  by  the  High  Authority  after  discus- 
sion with  the  U.S.  Government. 

In  authorizing  the  creation  of  O.C.C.F.  the  High  Au- 
thority made  the  findings  required  by  the  provisions  of 
Article  65  of  the  Treaty  establishing  the  Coal  and  Steel 
Community.  It  found  that  the  operations  of  the  O.C.C.F. 
would  contribute  to  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
distribution  of  scrap :  that  the  association  was  essential 
to  achieve  those  results  and  was  not  more  restrictive  than 
necessary  and  that  the  O.C.C.F.  was  not  capable  of  giving 
the  member  enterprises  the  power  to  determine  prices, 
or  to  control  or  limit  the  introduction  or  selling  of  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  scrap  within  the  Community  market,  or 
of  protecting  those  enterprises  from  effective  competition 
by  other  enterprises  within  the  Community  market. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Article  65,  the  High  Authority 
must  revoke  or  modify  its  authorization  of  the  agreement 
creating  the  O.C.C.F.  if  it  should  find  that  as  a  result  of 
a  change  in  circumstances  the  O.C.C.F.  no  longer  fulfills 
the  conditions  found  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  or 
that  the  actual  results  of  its  operations  are  contrary  to 
those  conditions. 

By  a  letter  of  May  4,  1955,  Mr.  Robert  Eisenberg,  the 
then  Acting  U.S.  Representative  to  the  High  Authority, 
called  the  attention  of  the  High  Authority  to  the  fact 
that  certain  exclusive  scrap  purchasing  arrangements, 
which  existed  between  the  O.C.C.F.  and  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can scrap  dealers,  might  not  be  compatible  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  establishing  and  maintaining  competitive 
conditions  in  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  industry. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  then  President  of  the 
High  Authority,  M.  Jean  Monnet,  communicated  with  Mr. 
F.  A.  Goergen,  the  then  President  of  the  O.C.C.F.,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  facts  and  to  take  steps  to  correct  any 
practice  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  Community's  pur- 
poses. After  conversations  between  officials  of  the  High 
Authority  and  of  the  O.C.C.F.,  the  O.C.C.F.  terminated 
all  exclusive  agreements  then  in  effect  for  the  purchase 
of  •crap  Id  the  United  States.  Following  this  action,  on 
Norember  10,  1966  the  High  Authority  issued  a  press 
communique  In  which  it  announced: 

in  accordance  with  the  position  previously  taken  by 
the  Higa  Authority,  it,  has  been  agreed  that  in  the  future 
""'  "'    '    '     in  '"'porting  from  the  United  States  will  not 
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enter  into  agreements  containing  exclusive  provision*, 
nor  relating  to  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  Community's 
needs. 

"Consequently,  the  O.C.C.F.  in  the  future  will  examine 
the  offers  of  suppliers  in  third  countries  in  accordance 
with  customary  commercial  criteria,  such  as  prices, 
quality,  delivery  terms,  etc." 

During  the  year  1956  following  the  termination  of  its 
exclusive  purchase  arrangements,  the  O.C.C.F.  purchased 
scrap  in  the  United  States  through  about  a  dozen  scrap 
dealers. 

In  spite  of  the  elimination  of  these  exclusive  arrange- 
ments it  has  now  come  to  the  attention  of  the  High 
Authority,  that  in  testimony  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, certain  United  States  scrap  dealers  have  charged 
that  the  buying  practices  of  the  O.C.C.F.  continue  to  dis- 
criminate against  them  in  favour  of  the  group  of  Ameri- 
can scrap  dealers  with  whom  the  O.C.C.F.  previously  had 
exclusive  arrangements.  The  High  Authority  is  under- 
taking a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  as 
to  the  validity  of  these  charges.  Whether  or  not  these 
charges  prove  to  be  well  founded,  however,  the  High  Au- 
thority has  decided  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  the  Community,  of  the  policies  of  the  High  Au- 
thority or  of  its  determination  to  enforce  those  policies. 
It  has,  therefore,  also  undertaken  to  formulate  detailed 
criteria  and  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  O.C.C.F.  in 
purchasing  scrap  in  the  United  States.  These  criteria 
and  procedures  will  be  designed  to  eliminate  any  discrim- 
inatory or  restrictive  practices  or  any  practices  in  any 
other  way  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  Community. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  formulation  of  these  criteria 
and  procedures,  together  with  control  arrangements  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  they  will  be  followed,  will  be  com- 
pleted and  adopted  after  consideration  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  O.C.C.F.  When  adopted  these  arrangements 
will  be  made  available  to  the  State  Department  and  en- 
forced by  the  High  Authority. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    on    road    traffic,    with    annexes.      Done    at 
Geneva  September  19,  1949.    Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  May  28, 1957. 

Protocol  providing  for  accession  to  the  convention  on 
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road  traffic  by  occupied  countries  or  territories, 
at  Geneva  September  19,  1949.     TIAS  2487. 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  May  28, 1957. 


Done 


Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

International    convention    for    the    Northwest    Atlantic 
Fisheries.     Dated   at   Washington   February   8,   1949. 
Entered  into  force  July  3,  1950.     TIAS  2089. 
Adherence   deposited:   Federal   Republic   of   Germany, 
June  27,  1957. 

Protocol  amending  the  international  convention  for  the 

Northwest    Atlantic    Fisheries    of    February    8,    1949 

(TIAS  2089).     Done  at  Washington  June  25,   1956. 1 

Adherence   deposited:   Federal   Republic   of   Germany, 

June  27,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Done 
at    Geneva    November    7,    1952.      Entered    into    force 
November  20,  1955.2 
Accession  deposited:  Hungary,  June  3, 1957. 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  with  tariff  schedule  and  related 
exchanges,  of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  by  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  on  behalf  of  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg  Economic  Union,  and  the  Netherlands  June  27, 
1957.     Schedule  applicable  on  and  after  June  29,  1957. 

Eighth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Cuba  and  the 
United  States).  Done  at  Habana  June  20,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  29, 1957. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).    Done  at  Washington  November 
19, 1956.1 
Ratification  deposited:  New  Zealand,  June  21,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  7,  1957  (TIAS  3841).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  La  Paz  June  17  and  21,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  21,  1957. 

Burma 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  February  8,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS  3498, 
3628,  and  3707).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Rangoon  June  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force  June  14, 
1957. 

Canada 

Protocol  to  the  convention  for  the  protection,  preservation 
and  extension  of  the  sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
Fraser  River  system  of  May  26,  1930  (50  Stat.  1355). 
Signed  at  Ottawa  December  28,  1956.1 
Ratified  by  the  President :  June  18,  1957. 

Germany 

Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  on  behalf  of  Berlin.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  28,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifi- 
cation that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Iran 

Treaty  of  amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights. 
Signed  at  Tehran  August  15,  1955.     Entered  into  force 
June  16, 1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  June  27,  1957. 

Iraq 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities 
assistance.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Baghdad 
June  16,  1957.     Entered  into  force  June  16,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  the  joint  interpretation  of  article  7 
of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement  of  August  11,  1951 
(TIAS  2331),  as  amended  and  extended.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  June  17,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  17, 1957. 

Philippines 

Agreement  supplementing  and  amending  the  agreement  of 
April  27,  1955,  as  amended  (TIAS  3231,  3551),  by 
providing  additional  financial  assistance  for  certain 
military  construction.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Manila  June  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force  June  14, 
1957. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Washington  June  27, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  27, 1957. 


Support  Costs  Agreement 
With  German  Federal  Republic 

Press  release  354  dated  June  11 

The  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  on  June  7  at 
Bonn  by  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  concerning  the  payment  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  DM  325  million  {$77 
million)  toward  the  maintenance  of  United  States 
troops  in  Germany  are  as  follows. 

First  German  Note 

June  7,  1957 
Excellency:  In  the  course  of  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  between  representatives 
of  our  two  Governments  concerning  the  question 
of  mutual  aid  in  the  spirit  of  Article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Eepublic  has  examined  the  measures 
which  it  might  take  in  pursuance  of  the  aims  of 
Article  3  in  addition  to  its  own  defense  efforts 
which  are  progressively  developing.  In  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  declared  its  willingness  to 
make,  without  prejudice  to  the  future,  a  volun- 
tary contribution  to  the  defense  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  has  the  honor  to  propose  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  following 
agreement. 


July   15,   1957 
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1.  The  Federal  Government  will  make  a  volun- 
tary contribution  of  DM  325  million  to  the  addi- 
tional costs  resulting  to  the  United  States  from 
the  maintenance  of  United  States  troops  in  the 
Federal  Republic. 

2.  The  above-mentioned  sum  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  the  form  of  an  account  with  the  Bank  Deut- 
scher  Laender  on  the  day  of  coming  into  force  of 
this  agreement  for  use  within  the  Deutschemark 
(West)  currency  area. 

3.  Should  this  agreement  not  have  entered  into 
force  by  June  1,  1957,  the  Federal  Government 
will  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
competent  committees  of  the  German  Bundestag 
make  an  advance  payment  up  to  an  amount  of 
DM  175  million  against  the  sum  mentioned  in 
paragraph  1  into  the  previously  referred  to  ac- 
count. 

4.  On  the  German  side  this  agreement  requires 
the  approval  of  the  legislative  bodies.  The  agree- 
ment shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Federal  Government  notifies  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  their  approval  as 
constitutionally  required  has  been  given. 

5.  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  declares  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  proposal  contained  in  paragraphs 
1  to  5  above,  this  note  together  with  your  reply 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

U.S.  Reply  to  German  Note 

June  7, 1957 
Excellency  :    I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  of  this  date  reading  as  follows : 

[At  this  point  the  U.S.  note  repeats  the  German  note 
as  given  above.] 

The  United  States  Government  appreciates  the 
spirit  motivating  the  offer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public contained  in  your  note.  The  United  States 
Government  accepts  the  amount  mentioned  in  the 
above  text  as  a  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
I  rnited  States  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic.  At 
the  -Mine  time,  the  United  States  Government 
Feels  constrained  to  point  out  that  the  sum  offered 
will  cover  only  a  fraction  of  the  costs  in 
DeutechemarkB  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
United  States  forces  in  the,  Federal  Republic  as- 
ted  to  \ATO  and  an  even  smaller  proportion 
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of  the  total  costs  to  the  United  States  of  the  main- 
tenance of  these  forces.  In  agreeing  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Federal  Republic,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  therefore,  reserves  the  right  to 
raise  with  the  Federal  Republic  the  question  of 
additional  aid  for  these  forces.  It  proposes  that 
the  agreement  should  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
two  governments  during  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States  so 
requests.  I  should  appreciate  Your  Excellency's 
confirmation  that  this  proposal  is  acceptable  to 
your  Government. 

Second  German  Note 

June  7, 1957 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  of  today  which  acknowledges  the  German 
note  of  June  7,  1957  and  then  continues: 

[At  this  point  the  German  note  repeats  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  U.S.  note  as  given  above.] 

The  Federal  Government  interprets  Article  3 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  thus,  that  the  pos- 
sibility is  given  every  treaty  partner  to  take  up 
at  any  time  with  another  treaty  partner  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  and  if  so  to  what  extent 
assistance  within  the  meaning  of  this  article 
should  be  considered.  It  is,  therefore,  ready 
for  a  discussion  concerning  this  matter  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  so  requests. 
Any  eventual  arrangement  which  might  follow 
the  examination  of  the  aforementioned  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  then-existing  situation  would 
again  require  the  approval  of  the  German 
Bundestag. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  June  26  (legislative  day,  June  24),  1957, 
confirmed  the  following : 

Jacob  D.  Beam  to  be  Ambassador  to  Poland.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  369  dated  June  17.) 

Val  Peterson  to  be  Ambassador  to  Denmark.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  365  dated  June 
14.) 
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The  Durability  of  the  Atlantic  Community 


by  Under  Secretary  Herter 


I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you  here  this  morning 
on  a  question  for  which  in  reality  you  have  to  pro- 
Ivdde  the  answers.  If  anyone  in  the  countries  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  wants  to  explore  the 
durability  of  the  Community,  his  questions  should 
be  directed  to  you,  for  the  answers  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  result  of  your  studies.  They  must 
be  the  synthesis  of  all  the  factors  which  you  have 
■considered  here  these  past  2  weeks:  the  political 
^structure,  the  economic  cooperation,  the  military 
strategy,  and  the  social  and  cultural  interrelation- 
ship. 

It  remains  for  me,  therefore,  to  try  to  point  out 
how  the  United  States  sees  these  factors  and  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  to  point  to  the  weak- 
nesses as  well  as  the  strengths  of  this  Community, 
and  to  portray  to  you  the  guideposts  which  as  a 
result  of  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  used 
In  the  formulation  of  U.S.  policy.  I  trust  that 
pur  view  of  these  factors  will  not  be  too  different 
from  those  which  have  already  entered  your  de- 
liberation so  that  our  conclusions  may  be  based 
substantially  on  the  same  assumptions. 

The  M-Factor 

To  begin  this  examination  of  the  durability  of 
the  Atlantic  Community,  I  should  like  to  borrow 
ia  device  developed  by  scientists  and  exploited  by 
advertising  men:  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  the  M-factor.  "M"  stands  for  mutu- 
ality of  interest,  for  the  things  we  have  in  common, 
for  those  facts  in  the  lives  of  our  nations  that 
'make  us  a  community. 

What  makes  up  this  M-factor?    There  is,  first 
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of  all,  the  common  cultural  heritage  that  under- 
lies all  our  nations.  We  have  grown  out  of  the 
Greco-Eoman  culture.  We  have  adopted  the  be- 
lief in  certain  basic  moral  principles  embodied 
in  our  Holy  Scriptures — be  they  Christian,  Jew- 
ish, or  Islamic — and  these  principles  have  con- 
tinued through  the  decline  and  fall  of  empires, 
through  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Re- 
formation, the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  even  in 
face  of  the  advent  of  "modern  thought."  They 
bind  us  more  than  any  other  fact  because  they 
are  based  on  one  basic  belief:  the  dignity  of  the 
individual.  In  this  belief  all  other  areas  of 
mutuality  are  rooted. 

In  the  second  place,  we  have  developed  es- 
sentially similar  economic  systems.  The  methods 
are,  of  course,  not  identical.  But  each  system  is 
designed  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
and  not  the  aggrandizement  of  the  state  and  to 
assure  that  the  individual  shall  have  a  just  share 
of  the  product  of  his  labors. 

Third,  our  system  of  education,  our  methods  of 
social  care  for  our  citizens,  our  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  hours  of  leisure,  all  stem  from 
this  basic  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual — the  M-factor  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. 

Let  me  say  here  parenthetically  that  there  are 
many  other  countries,  not  part  of  the  community 
of  which  we  now  speak,  which  recognize  the  same 
values.  I  do  not  exclude  them  in  any  way.  They 
merely  lack  one  attribute  that  excludes  them  from 
this  discussion:  their  geographic  location.  Nor 
do  I  wish  to  exclude  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Truly  they  are  very  closely  akin,  too, 
with  the  same  traditions  and  aspirations  as  any 
of  us.  But  the  governments  imposed  on  them 
currently  deny  those  traditions  and,  more  im- 
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portantly,  deny  to  the  people  these  very  rights  of 
individual  dignity. 

Against  these  traditions  of  our  Community 
there  stand  the  forces  that  seek  to  undermine  and 
destroy  it:  the  forces  of  the  totalitarian  state  as 
embodied  in  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
threat,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  is  twofold :  the 
threat  of  an  ideology,  Leninism-Stalinism  (and,  if 
you  like,  Khrushchevism) ,  which  rejects  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  substitutes  the  allegedly 
higher  interest  of  the  all-powerful  state,  and, 
secondly,  the  threat  of  a  regime  with  imperialistic 
ambitions  seeking  to  dominate  the  world.  This 
combination  makes  the  current  threat  to  our  Com- 
munity all  the  more  sobering,  for  it  would  sub- 
vert the  foundations  on  which  our  society  rests. 
Under  such  alien  rule  our  basic  political  system, 
based  on  the  rule  of  law,  would  disappear.  Our 
economic  system  would  no  longer  benefit  the  in- 
dividual. Our  system  of  education  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  bring  to  light  the  maximum 
capabilities  of  our  young  people  but  would  be  de- 
signed solely  to  assure  that  the  needs  of  the 
state  are  met.  Surely,  in  the  long  run,  our  cul- 
ture itself  would  disappear. 

Unity  of  Purpose 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that,  in  the  face  of  so 
massive  a  threat,  we  have  sought  that  method  of 
meeting  it  which  peoples  have  used  since  time  im- 
memorial :  unity  ?  The  unity  which  has  grown 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
since  1945  far  surpasses  any  previously  estab- 
lished. You  have  studied  the  institutional  mani- 
festations of  that  unity :  the  Western  European 
Union,  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Cooperation,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  the 
agreement  for  a  European  Atomic  Community,  a 
Common  Market  and  the  proposed  free  trade  area, 
as  well  as  the  one  institution  that  stretches  across 
the  Atlantic,  NATO.  You  are  familiar  with 
their  origins,  their  aims,  their  methods,  their 
achievements  and  shortcomings. 

Some  institutions  are  more  successful  than 
others.  But  I  believe  that  the  underlying  de- 
cision for  unity,  spurred  by  the  threat  of  a  loss 
of  nil  we  hold  sacred,  is  greater  than  these  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  If  there  had  been 
no  WEU,  do  OEEC,  or  no  NATO,  there  would 
have  been  other  groupings  seeking  to  achieve  the 
same  goal    Surely  NATO,  when  it  was  created, 
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was  no  deus  ex  machina  to  save  us  from  a] J  our 
troubles;  it  was  the  result  of  the  deliberation-,  oi 
a  group  of  farsighted  leaders  who  met  to  giv« 
expression  to  the  unity  of  purpose  which  all  oi 
us  felt  at  that  time.  The  authors  of  the  recentlj 
issued  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three  on  Non- 
Military  Co-operation  2  gave  clear  expression  tc 
this  when  they  wrote : 

There  was  a  feeling  among  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples concerned,  that  this  closer  unity  was  both  natural 
and  desirable;  that  the  common  cultural  traditions,  free 
institutions  and  democratic  concepts  which  were  being 
challenged,  and  were  marked  for  destruction  by  those 
who  challenged  them,  were  things  which  should  also 
bring  the  NATO  nations  closer  together,  not  only  for 
their  defence  but  for  their  development.  There  was,  in 
short,  a  sense  of  Atlantic  Community,  alongside  the  real- 
isation of  an  immediate  common  danger. 

This  is  the  thought  which  I  hope  will  be  the 
surest  basis  of  your  report:  that  the  question  oi 
the  desirability  of  a  durable  Atlantic  Community 
no  longer  needs  to  be  answered;  it  is  already  an 
incontrovertible  fact  of  life  among  us.  Some  of 
you  may  criticize  one  or  another  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  resulted — NATO  is  no  more  im- 
mune to  that  than  any  of  the  others — but  no  po- 
litical sentiment  other  than  the  Communist  has 
in  the  postwar  period  challenged  the  unity  of 
purpose  underlying  the  Atlantic  Community  it- 
self. 

If  this  is  the  case,  must  we  not  ask  ourselves 
if  the  Community  will  continue  to  have  this 
strength?     What  of  this  question  of  durability? 

To  my  mind,  this  question  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  an  examination  of  the  forces  which 
might  destroy  the  unity  we  have  already  achieved. 
At  the  outset  we  should  clearly  recognize  that  the 
principal  danger  to  this  unity  would  be  the  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  there  exists  a  community 
interest  that  transcends  the  individual  interests 
of  its  members. 

Specifically,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
are  essentially  three  factors  which  might  weaken 
the  Community :  first,  differences  in  the  appraisal 
of  the  threat  which  faces  us ;  secondly,  differences 
in  the  steps  needed  to  cope  with  that  threat;  and 
thirdly,  differences  in  policy  on  problems  in  other 
areas  of  such  magnitude  as  to  affect  our  ability 
to  work  together. 

There  is  now  no  difference  among  the  NATO 
nations  as  regards  the  basic  reality  of  the  threat 
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■rich  faces  us.  Not  all  of  the  NATO  partners 
tave  been  in  entire  agreement  as  to  the  nature 
.nd  immediacy  of  the  threat.  For  a  while,  last 
pring  and  summer,  the  Soviet  facade  of  smiles 
eemed  to  some  to  be  the  expression  of  a  true 
hange  of  heart.  Some  of  us  nearly  let  our 
vishes,  rather  than  our  experience,  guide  us.  But 
he  Soviet  rulers  themselves  decided  to  show  us 
heir  true  face:  The  ruthless  murder  of  thousands 
>f  Hungarians  brought  us  back  to  reality. 

If,  then,  we  know  the  danger,  we  must  seek  to 
nake  certain  that  we  have  found  a  mutually 
igreed  method  of  dealing  with  it. 

lATO's  Sword  and  Shield 

Our  military  strategists,  guided  by  our  civilian 
■epresentatives,  have  developed  our  first  line  of 
lefense:  a  collective  security  system  based  on 
NATO's  sword  and  shield.  I  call  the  latter  two 
>ur  first  line  of  defense  because  they  are  as  in- 
eparable  as  two  sides  of  a  coin.  Because  we 
>elieve  that  man  must  be  productive  beyond  his 
lervice  in  the  armed  forces,  the  democratic  na- 
ions  of  the  Atlantic  Community  cannot  raise  a 
'orce  in  peacetime  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
Red  Army's  175  divisions,  man  for  man.  We  have 
herefore  found  it  necessary  to  rely,  in  part,  on  the 
>ossession  of  atomic  capabilities  in  our  NATO 
;trategy.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  strategy 
s  deterrence.  Our  forces  in  Europe — the  shield- 
ire  part  of  this  deterrent  and  also  are  an  earnest 
)f  our  intent  to  stand  and  protect  NATO  terri- 
:ory  in  event  of  attack.  In  addition,  they  would 
mable  our  nuclear  power  to  become  operative  in 
:ime.  The  strategic  air  f orce — the  sword — repre- 
sents the  main  aspect  of  the  deterrent.  In  the 
jvent  of  attack,  it  would  also  enable  us  to  retaliate 
iffectively  against  the  sources  of  enemy  military 
power.  As  clear  as  this  policy  is,  it  is  a  policy 
that  has  brought  great  hardships  to  many  of  us. 
[t  requires  of  this  country  not  only  a  budget  suffi- 
ciently large  to  maintain  and  perfect  the  air  arm 
but  one  which  can  also  support  our  present  five 
divisions  in  Europe,  naval  forces  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  connecting  sea  lanes,  and  additional 
military  aid  to  our  allies. 

It  requires  others  to  make  equal  budgetary  sac- 
rifices. Recently  the  United  Kingdom  announced 
that  it  felt  the  necessity  to  reduce  some  of  its 
troops  on  the  Continent.  We  were  concerned  by 
this  decision  but  heartened  by  the  agreement  of 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  to  phase  this  with- 
drawal over  a  period  long  enough  to  give  Ger- 
many additional  time  to  build  up  her  forces. 
That  buildup,  while  long  in  getting  under  way, 
is  now  moving  forward,  and  we  hope  that  the 
German  Government  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
goals  it  has  set,  both  in  time  and  strength. 

This  military  strategy  requires  some  NATO 
soldiers  to  serve  on  foreign  soil,  far  from  their 
families  and  friends.  It  requires  civilian  popu- 
lations to  deal  patiently  and  understandingly  with 
the  problems  which  the  garrisoning  of  foreign 
troops  inevitably  provokes.  It  requires  the  avail- 
ability of  the  most  modern  weapons  to  those 
troops  for  use  in  protecting  those  civilians.  It 
requires  that  fertile  farms  be  turned  into  air 
fields,  mountain  tops  into  radar  stations,  and  civil- 
ians into  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  Yet,  con- 
sidering the  threat,  is  the  price  too  dear?  Can 
we  shortchange  our  security,  our  freedom,  our- 
selves? I  say  that  in  our  doubts  over  the  meth- 
ods of  meeting  the  threat,  in  our  hesitancy  over 
the  need  to  make  one  further  sacrifice,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  reasons  for  this  policy  or  of 
the  danger  we  face. 

The  other  danger  to  our  unity  comes  from  di- 
vergence of  basic  policies.  No  matter  how  clearly 
we  see  the  threat  to  our  own  future,  our  cohesive- 
ness  could  be  sorely  impaired  unless  there  is 
mutual  understanding  on  such  problems  as  dis- 
armament, the  future  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  and  the  more  distant  goals  of  our  society. 
In  keeping  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Three,  which  I  quoted  earlier,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  influence  and  interest  of  the  NATO  mem- 
bers are  not  confined  to  the  area  covered  by  the 
treaty.  We  therefore  acknowledge  the  need  for 
consultation  among  the  members  regarding  poli- 
cies in  other  areas. 

Last  fall,  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  badly 
disturbed  the  unity  of  the  Western  World.  In 
spite  of  the  differences  which  arose,  there  was 
never  any  danger  that  the  Atlantic  Community 
would  not  continue.  Since  the  Suez  crisis,  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  repairing  the  unity 
of  the  alliance,  and  there  is  a  greater  measure  of 
agreement  on  policies  for  furthering  the  political 
and  economic  interests  and  the  security  of  the 
area.  As  you  know,  we  are  currently  engaged  in 
an  effort  to  develop  with  continuing  consultation 
a  policy  of  disarmament  which  we  hope  might 
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bring  us  at  least  some  small  step  closer  to  the  end 
of  the  arms  race  in  which  we  are  engaged.  These 
are  examples  of  the  type  of  action,  labeled  "politi- 
cal consultation"  by  the  NATO  Wise  Men,  which 
are  designed  to  bring  about  greater  strength  in 
the  Community  by  permitting  all  the  members  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  all  major  poli- 
cies. By  these  means,  the  danger  of  disunity  can 
be  considerably  reduced;  it  would  be  foolish  to 
assume  that  among  free  nations  differences  of 
approach  can  ever  be  completely  eliminated. 

I  believe  that  it  has  now  become  quite  clear  that 
the  concept  of  the  Atlantic  Community  will  be 
able  to  withstand  the  removal  of  the  direct  threat 
or  any  other  changes  in  policy.  It  has  become 
part  of  the  basic  strength  of  the  free  world  which 
is  necessary  not  only  to  meet  an  imminent  danger 
but  also  as  a  force  in  changing  the  future  relation- 
ship between  nations. 

The  Future  of  the  Community 

Having  examined  the  common  characteristics  of 
the  Community,  the  threats  from  outside  which 
have  caused  its  members  to  draw  closer  together, 
and  the  stresses  within  it  which  might  impair  its 
unity  were  it  not  for  the  active  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers to  hold  it  together,  it  remains  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  policy  of  my  Government 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  Community. 

Let  me  first  of  all  remind  you  that  this  coun- 
try's ties  to  Europe  are  such  that  Europe  natur- 
ally occupies  a  predominant  place  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  most  Americans.  We  speak  a  Euro- 
pean tongue.  The  majority  of  our  peoples  had 
their  ancestral  homes  there.  Most  of  our  trade, 
most  of  our  foreign  travel,  is  with  the  European 
countries  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  American  people  have  elected 
and  reelected  a  President  whose  reputation  was 
directly  linked  with  a  European  alliance  and 
whose  personal  feeling  on  the  need  to  maintain 
this  alliance  is  exceedingly  strong.  In  his  second 
inaugural  address,3  President  Eisenhower  stated 

"Ibid.,  Feb.  11,  19.77,  p.  211. 


his  views  on  the  interdependence  of  nations  as 
follows : 

No  people  can  live  to  itself  alone.  The  unity  of  all  who 
dwell  in  freedom  is  their  only  sure  defense.  The  economic 
need  of  all  nations,  in  mutual  dependence,  makes  isola- 
tion an  impossibility ;  not  even  America's  prosperity 
could  long  survive  if  other  nations  did  not  also  prosper. 
No  nation  can  longer  be  a  fortress,  lone  and  strong  and 
safe.  And  any  people  seeking  such  shelter  for  them- 
selves can  now  build  only  their  prison. 

It  is  this  policy  which  guides  our  relationship 
with  Europe  today. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this  it  must  be  recognized 
that  this  country  has  responsibilities,  embodied  in 
solemn  treaty  obligations,  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
We  have  collective  security  arrangements  with  42 
nations,  and  we  shall  honor  our  obligations  with 
the  non-European  nations,  should  this  ever  be- 
come necessary,  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  we 
would  honor  those  with  Europe.  There  can  be  no 
first-class  and  second-class  alliances  any  more  than 
the  freedom  of  an  individual  in  Korea  could  be 
considered  to  be  worth  less  than  that  of  an  in- 
dividual in  France  or  Germany. 

We  are  determined,  then,  to  seek  ways  and 
means,  together  with  our  allies,  of  safeguarding 
the  basic  M-f actor:  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
the  individual.  We  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  the  great  responsibilities  that  fall  on  us 
because  we  have  suddenly  been  thrust  into  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership.  Americans  did  not  seek 
and  do  not  relish  that  role.  We  are  determined 
not  to  carry  it  alone.  All  the  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic Community,  where  democracy  was  born  and 
where  it  has  flourished,  must  continue  to  exercise 
initiative  and  to  cooperate  closely  in  the  common 
interest  as  they  have  in  the  past  if  NATO  is  to 
live  and  thrive. 

I  would  like  to  close  on  a  note  of  faith ;  the  du- 
rability of  the  NATO  concept  has  already  sur- 
vived grave  tests  in  which  apathy  and  cost  and  a 
false  sen?e  of  security  have  all  figured.  In  sur- 
viving, it  has  gained  new  vitality.  I  believe  that 
this  great  partnership  of  free  men  will  continue 
to  grow  in  depth  and  in  strength. 
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Press  release  405  dated  July  2 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  am  ready  for  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  San  Francisco  speech 
on  the  China  policy?  if  I  read  it  correctly,  your 
position  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  premise  which 
you  stated  in  these  words,  '■'■International  com- 
munism's rule  of  strict  conformity  is,  in  China  as 
elsewhere,  a  passing  and  not  a  perpetual  phase.'1'1 
Can  you  spell  out  a  little  bit  what  you  mean  by 
that?  Do  you  mean  communism,  itself  in  China 
is  a  passing  phase,  or  this  type  of  communism? 

A.  I  meant  primarily  the  type  of  communism 
that  is  now  reflected  by  what  we  call  international 
communism.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  by  any 
means  safe  to  predict  that  in  every  country  in  the 
world  there  may  not  be  some  form  of  socialism, 
because  Communist  regimes  practice  what  they 
call  socialism,  really.  They  do  not  claim  in  Rus- 
sia to  practice  communism;  they  practice  social- 
ism. They  say  the  time  for  communism  has  not 
arrived  yet  as  a  practicing  doctrine.  One  cannot 
predict  for  all  the  world  that  there  may  not  be 
different  forms  of  socialism.  But  I  do  believe  that 
the  type  of  rule  which  is  reflected  by  the  doctrine 
of  strict  conformity  and  the  elimination  of  any 
difference  of  opinion — and  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily go  with  socialism  or  communism  and  it  may 
go  with  a  type  of  Fascist  dictatorship  equally — I 
do  not  believe  that  that  kind  of  government  or 
regime  will  anywhere  prevail  in  the  long  run. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  belief,  then,  that 
the  Peiping  regime  acts  in  strict  conformity  with 
Moscow  today? 

A.  "When  I  talk  about  strict  conformity,  I  am 
talking  about  a  regime  which  requires  strict  con- 
formity on  the  part  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it. 

Q.  You  are  talking  of  political  rather  than  eco- 
nomic terms — internally? 


A.  I  am  talking  about  a  regime  which  tries  to 
control  the  thoughts  and  the  beliefs  of  people  so 
as  to  make  them  into  a  single  pattern.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  practical,  given,  as  I  said,  the  nature 
of  human  beings. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  feel,  sir,  that  Mao  Tse-tung's 
speech,  or  other  information  that  has  been  com- 
ing out  of  China  lately,  indicates  some  change,  or 
signs  of  changes,  in  this  respect? 

A.  I  think  I  said  last  week 2  that  one  could  not 
yet  judge  whether  Mao  Tse-tung's  speech  about  the 
hundred  flowers  was  something  which  represented 
a  beginning  of  liberalism  or  was  a  method  of  en- 
trapment. Since  then  it  is,  I  think,  quite  ap- 
parent that  it  was  a  method  of  entrapment.  An 
article  in  the  Peiping  People's  Daily,  I  think  it  is, 
that  I  was  told  about  this  morning — I  put  it  in 
my  pocket  here — said,  "Only  by  letting  the  poison- 
ous weeds" — they  are  now  called  poisonous  weeds 
and  not  flowers  (Laughter) — "Only  by  letting  the 
poisonous  weeds  show  themselves  above  ground 
can  they  be  uprooted.  The  reactionary  class  ene- 
mies have  enmeshed  themselves  in  the  trap  that 
was  spread  for  them." 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  bach  to  this,  in  relation 
to  your  speech,  is  it  correct  to  assume,  then,  that 
your  position,  the  Government's  position,  will  re- 
main unchanged  until  there  is  some  liberalization, 
if  that  comes,  politically  within  China,  and  that 
you  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  coming 
urider  what  is  called  the  Communist  regime,  al- 
though you  do  not  now  see  that? 

A.  Our  Government's  dealing  with  other  gov- 
ernments depends  primarily  upon  their  conduct 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs.  While  we  have 
our  own  beliefs  and  our  own  faiths  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  human  beings,  the  nature  of 
human  beings  and  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech 
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and  expression,  and  so  forth,  we  do  not  primarily 
base  our  foreign  relations  upon  that  but  rather 
upon  how  these  nations  conduct  themselves  in  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs.  I  would  say  that,  if 
any  regime  conducts  itself  respectably  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  then  our  attitude  would  be  re- 
sponsive to  that.  It  would  be  without  regard, 
necessarily,  to  their  own  domestic  policies.  So 
long  as  their  domestic  policies  are  wholly  do- 
mestic, we  do  not  take  them  into  account  in  de- 
ciding how  we  deal  with  them  in  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  speech  on  Friday 
and  your  expansion  on  it  this  morning  invite  pos- 
sibly another  inference,  and  I  wonder  if  you  would 
clarify  it.  What  you  might  call  the  classic  Ameri- 
can posture  toward  communism,  loth  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  Government  policy  and  our  pub- 
lic thinking,  is  that  it  has  been  one  international 
conspiracy,  that  it  is  alioays  part  of  a  whole,  op- 
erated from  Moscow,  and  that  this  was  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  communism.  Are  you  saying 
by  what  you  said  in  the  speech,  and  particularly 
by  your  last  answer,  that  that  is  no  longer  likely, 
that  it  isn't  a  global  conspiracy  but  it  is  becoming 
little  constellations  of  communism  and  socialism 
in  various  countries? 

A.  No,  I  didn't  intend  to  infer  that.  What  I 
did  mean  to  infer  was  that  it  is  possible  to  have— 
for  example,  in  Yugoslavia— a  government  which 
is  communistic  but  which  is  not,  in  our  judgment, 
part  and  parcel  of  what  we  call  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  nations  which  are  within  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
are  all  dominated  by  what  can  fairly  be  called  in- 
ternational communism,  a  single  group  which  pro- 
vides a  guiding  force.  Now  one  does  seem  to 
detect  at  times  differences  between  the  Chinese 
ideology  and  the  Soviet  ideology,  and  President 
Tito  indicated  he  thought  there  was  a  difference 
and  that  the  Chinese  ideology  was  tending  more 
to  a  nationalistic  form.  However,  I  would  not 
think  that  our  estimate  conformed  to  President 
Tito's  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Mr.^  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  why  you 
chose  this  particular  time  and  that  particular 
forum  for  so  extensive  a  discussion  of  the  China 
issue  t 

A.  There  has  been  no  formal  presentation  of 
the  administration's  viewpoint  on  that  subject  for 
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several  years,  and  the  President  and  I  thought  it 
was  appropriate  that  there  should  be  such  a  state- 
ment, because  there  seemed  to  be  in  some  quarters 
the  implication  that  silence  on  the  subject  in- 
dicated that  our  basic  views  were  changing,  which 
was  not,  in  fact,  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  find  that  our  allies 
accept  the  American  point  of  view  relative  to 
China  without  a  single  quibble? 

A.  Without  quibble? 

Q.  Yes.  Do  they  accept  it  as  the  United  States 
presents  it? 

A.  Some  of  our  allies  agree  with  it  and  some  of 
them  don't. 

Q.  To  what  degree  can  disagreement  on  the  part 
of  our  allies  be  negatory  of  our  own  policies? 

A.  Well,  it  can  obviously  mean  that  our  policy 
is  not  as  effective  as  though  everybody  were  in 
accord  with  it.  Of  course,  as  we  know,  the  United 
Kingdom  recognized  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime rather  promptly  some  5  or  6  [7]  years  ago. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  has  had  any  particular 
effect  on  the  situation,  because  actually  very  little 
in  the  way  of  diplomatic  intercourse  has  come  out 
of  it.  But  naturally,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be 
better  if  everybody  agreed  with  us. 

Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  equate  your  poli- 
cies with  the  present  disarmament  conference 
going  on?  Can  you  have  disarmament  without 
including  Red  China? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  one  can  have  a  disarmament 
agreement  without  including  Eed  China.  Of 
course,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  have  it  without 
including  Eed  China,  then  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  undertakings  from  Red  China.  We  already 
have  such  undertakings  in  the  form  of  agreements 
to  limit  armament  and  agreements  for  inspection, 
in  relation  to  both  North  Korea  and  Viet-Nam, 
and  that  does  not  involve  any  diplomatic 
recognition. 

Q.  Those  are  military  arrangements,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary. What  would  be  the  consideration  in  the 
case  of  stoppage  of  nuclear  production  within  an 
agreement  by  countries  which  are  not  nuclear 
powers  to  avoid  obtaining  nuclear  weapons  if  Red 
China  was  not  included?     Would  the  assumption 
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of  the  United  States  he  that  Red  China  would 
voluntarily  abide  by  such  an  agreement? 

A.  Our  assumption,  I  think,  would  be  that  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  would  get  assistance  in  that  area  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and,  indeed,  the  provisions  of  the 
disarmament  agreement  would  probably  preclude 
that.  Of  course,  that  doesn't  of  itself  mean  that 
they  would  be  lived  up  to,  but  probably  evasions 
of  that  sort — violations  of  that  sort — would  be- 
come known,  and  if  they  became  known,  if  they 
happened  and  became  known,  then  that  would  be 
an  occasion  for  calling  off  the  whole  agreement. 
It  is  quite  possible,  you  see,  to  have  an  agreement 
which  stands  on  certain  presuppositions.  Some 
of  those  presuppositions  might  relate  to  Com- 

|  munist  China  without  it  being  a  party  to  the  agree- 
ment. Then  if  those  presuppositions  proved  un- 
founded, the  agreement  would  be  called  off.     It 

;  might  very  well  be  that  pressure  of  that  sort, 
particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union,  if  it  wanted 
the  agreements  to  continue  in  force,  would  have 
the  result  that  the  Chinese  Communists  would,  in 
fact,  conform  without  being  a  party  to  the 
agreement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  view  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  unaided  cannot  produce 
atomic-hydrogen  weapons?    Is  that  correct? 

A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  would  go 
into  that  production  on  their  own.  I  don't  say 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  but  it  would  be  a  very 
expensive  operation.  It  would  be  an  operation 
which  probably  could  not  be  done  without  de- 
tection, and,  as  I  say,  the  terms  of  our  arrange- 
ment could  be  such,  probably  would  be  such,  that, 
if  it  was  found  that  that  was  going  on,  then  our 
restraints  could  be  shed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  not  our  assumption  that 
in  a  cutoff  production  agreement  there  would  be 
an  effective  inspection  system  in  the  three  present 
nuclear  powers  and  that  for  other  countries  the 
peaceful  agencies  would  amount  to  an  inspection 
system  to  prevent  the  development  of  weapons? 
If  that  is  correct,  then  we  would  have,  if  this 
worked  out,  an  inspection  system  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  those  European  satel- 
lites that  we  don't  recognize.  Is  that  sufficient? 
Do  we  consider  that  sufficiently  adequate? 

A.  I  think  we  believe  that  a  system  can  be 


devised,  without  necessarily  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  being  a  contractual  party  to  it, 
which  would  state  certain  terms  and  conditions, 
and  certain  presuppositions,  certain  assumptions 
as  regards  countries  which  were  not  parties.  And, 
of  course,  it  is  not  only  Communist  China  which 
may  not  be  a  party,  but  there  are  probably  quite 
a  few  other  countries  that  won't  be  parties.  We 
can't  make  an  agreement  here  which  is  contingent 
upon  every  nation  of  the  world  being  a  party  to 
it.  And  you  can  say  that  to  that  extent  there  is 
always  a  risk  that  somebody  might  engage  in 
this  business  of  making  atomic  weapons.  But 
the  arrangement  would  have  to  be  of  such  charac- 
ter that  in  the  first  place  that  probably  could  be 
detected,  which  I  think  can  be  made  the  case 
even  without  contractual  arrangements  for  in- 
spection, and  also  that,  if  that  happened,  then 
the  limitations  which  other  countries  had  assumed 
could,  if  they  desired,  be  shed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  believe  you  mentioned 
the  question  of  nexosmen  in  Red  China  in  your 
San  Francisco  address?  Was  this  an  oversight, 
or  does  it  perhaps  mean  that  there  is  something 
coming  ichich  is  around  the  corner  on  this  issue? 

A.  When  you  talk  about  "just  around  the 
corner,"  it  makes  me  think  back  in  the  days  of 
the  depression,  you  remember,  where  the  end 
of  the  depression  was  "just  around  the  corner." 
(Laughter)  No,  I  deliberately  did  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  I  don't  think  that 
anything  that  I  said  forecloses  treatment  of  it  as 
a  special  matter,  if  that  seems  appropriate,  and 
I  am  still  studying  that  matter. 

Aid  to  Jordan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  any  of  the  economic  aid 
being  given  to  Jordan3  to  be  used  for  the  River 
Jordan  project? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  could  be  used  for  it.  I  doubt  that 
it  will  be  because  I  think  that  the  occasion  for 
the  financial  assistance,  economic  and  military, 
is  needs  which  are  more  urgent  and  more  press- 
ing than  that  water  project,  so  that  whether  or 
not  the  economic  funds  could  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  that  purpose,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  be. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  does  the  administration  in- 
3  See  p.  146. 
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tend  at  any  time  in  the  near  future  a  revival  of 
the  Johnston  plan  for  the  economic  development 
of  the  Middle  East,  for  the  Jordan  River  Valley 
project? 

A.  Well,  we  would,  of  course,  like  to  see  a  re- 
vival of  a  plan  for  putting  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  to  use  both  in  Israel  and  in  Jordan. 
Whether  or  not  the  time  is  ripe  for  that  yet,  I 
don't  know.  In  some  respects  conditions  seem 
to  be  ameliorating,  and  we  would  hope  that  con- 
structive developments  could  take  place.  There 
is  no  concrete  plan  that  I  am  aware  of  for  further 
negotiation  about  that  at  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  no  concrete  plans  are  in  process. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  Jordan, 
within  the  past  6  weeks  or  so  we  have  made  avail- 
able to  King  Hussein's  government  a  total  of  $30 
million  in  economic  and  military  aid.  Now  this 
amount  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  that  Britain 
used  to  give  to  Jordan  in  the  way  of  an  annual 
subsidy  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Does  it  follow 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  given  $30  million  to 
Jordan  that  we  intend  or  have  some  thought  of  re- 
placing or  succeeding  Britain  as  a  main  financial 
source  for  Jordan? 

A.  There  are  no  inferences  of  that  sort  that 
should  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  those  sums  do 
approximately  coincide.  We  would  hope  that  Jor- 
dan would  be  able  to  get  an  increased  measure  of 
financial  assistance  from  Arab  neighbors,  and  of 
course  we  also  hope  that  the  Jordanian  economy 
will  improve  to  a  point  where  it  can  more  nearly 
meet  the  expenses  of  its  own  government.  There 
had  been,  as  you  know,  assurances  given  to  Jor- 
dan by  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  defaulted  on  their  undertakings 
to  Jordan,  and  it  was  primarily  that  fact  which 
led  the  United  States  to  move  into  the  breach.  In 
other  words,  I  would  say  we  were  moving  into 
the  breach  created  by  the  default  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  rather  than  moving  into  the  position  that 
the  United  Kingdom  had  had. 

Q.  But  do  we  have  future  plans  for  continued 
aid  to  Jordan,  sir? 

A.  No,  there  are  no  such  plans.    That  does  not 
hide  the  possibility  that  we  might  give  some 
future  aid,  but  there  is  no  commitment. 


pects  are  for  an  international  conference  on  uni- 
fication of  Korea? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  the  prospects  are 
good,  because  there  is  no  indication  at  all  yet  that 
the  puppet  regime  there  or  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists will  accept  the  terms  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  United  Nations  and  which  were 
endorsed  by  the  group  which  met  at  the  Korean 
conference  at  Geneva  in  1954,  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  elections  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.4  You  will  recall  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea  resulted  from  elections 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  United  Nations  had  intended  that  those  elec- 
tions should  be  held  in  all  of  Korea.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations  were  denied 
admission  to  North  Korea,  so  that  such  elections 
could  not  be  held.  The  United  Nations  believes, 
and  the  representatives  of  those  of  the  free  na- 
tions that  met  at  Geneva  have  adhered  to  the  view, 
that  the  basis  for  the  reunification  of  Korea  is  to 
have  free  elections  there  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  At  any  time  that  those  in  control 
of  North  Korea  will  admit  of  that  fact,  then 
there  could  be  the  reunification  of  Korea.  But 
they  have  never  been  willing  to  meet  that  test  and 
have  demanded,  as  a  condition  for  unification, 
terms  which  would  in  fact  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  minority  Communist  regime  of  North  Ko- 
rea to  penetrate  into  South  Korea  and  have  a  good 
chance  of  overthrowing  the  government  through 
subversive  activities.    That  we  do  not  accept. 

Algeria 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  Senators  plan  to 
push  for  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  which  would 
ask  the  administration  to  move  to  an  attempt  to 
get  for  Algeria  independent  personality  either 
through  NATO  or  working  through  Morocco  and 
Tunisia.  Are  you  aware  of  those  plans,  and  if  so, 
can  you  tell  us  how  you  would  feel  about  a  Senate 
resolution  urging  that  kind  of  action? 

A.  Well,  I  had  heard  that  there  might  be  a 
proposal  of  that  sort  made,  perhaps  today.  I  do 
not  know  of  it  in  detail.  I  would,  however,  say 
this :  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt,  should  be  no 
doubt, -in  any  quarter  that  the  United  States  is 
very  mindful  of  its  own  colonial  origins  and  that 
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it  is  very  sympathetic  to  the  aspirations  of  peo- 
ple to  have  a  government  of  their  own  choosing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must,  I  think,  be  recognized 
that  the  problem  of  Algeria  is  one  of  exceptional 
difficulty  and  of  complications  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  present  there  a  very  large  European 
element — about  a  million  and  a  half  people,  as  I 
recall — and  that  the  people  of  Algeria  themselves 
are  very  largely  divided  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
responsible  persons  to  deal  with  who  are  adequate- 
ly representative  of  all  the  people. 

When  one  tries  to  judge  the  conduct  of  France, 
I  think  it  must  be  recalled  that  France  has  a  rec- 
ord of  having  completed  the  independence  of  five 
nations  within  the  last  3  or  4  years — Viet-Nam, 
Laos,    Cambodia,    Tunisia,    and    Morocco — and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  French  are  reactionary  in  these  matters. 
I  think  also  it  needs  to  be  considered  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  can  be  helpful  through 
overt  interposition  into  this  situation  or  by  mak- 
ing it  known,  as  it  is  known,  that  its  help  and  as- 
sistance is  always  available  when  desired.    We 
have,  perhaps,  been  slightly  helpful  with  respect 
to  the  five  cases  that  I  have  spoken  of,  or  certainly 
some  of  them.    And  our  position  in  that  respect 
is  well  known,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
can  be  more  helpful  that  way  than  by  trying  our- 
selves to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  solution 
of  that  extremely  difficult  problem,  which  is  not 
primarily  ours,  I  am  thankful  to  say.    And  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  made  ours,  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  problem. 
I  also  believe,  if  anyone  is  interested  in  going 
after  colonialism,  there  are  a  lot  better  places  to 
go  after  it  than  the  case  of  France  in  Algeria. 
There  is  a  lot  of  colonialism  in  the  world — Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  East  Germany,  Ku- 
mania,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  I  could  go 
on  with  a  long  list.    And  if  one  is  really  interested 
in  going  after  the  most  evil  manifestations  of 
colonialism,  the  denial  to  people  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  governments  of  their  own  choosing, 
one  could  perhaps  find  a  better  place  to  start  than 
Algeria. 

Q.  I  judge  then  that  you  don't  think  a  Senate 
resolution  to  this  effect  would  be  very  helpful. 
\(Laughter) 

A.  I  have  not  seen  the  resolution.     Perhaps,  if 


you  have  seen  it,  you  can  apply  to  it  the  criteria 
that  I  have  suggested. ' 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer's  acceptance  of  including  West  Ger- 
many in  the  European  inspection  zone  will  make 
the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  more  likely  and 
easier,  inasmuch  as  this  would  solve  one  of  the 
political  problems  in  establishing  the  zone  which 
you  have  talked  about  earlier? 

A.  I  have  not  seen  the  text  of  what  Chancellor 
Adenauer  said.  As  I  have  said  myself  here  sev- 
eral times,  it  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that 
the  problem  of  an  inspection  zone  in  Europe  is 
primarily  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  con- 
tinental countries  themselves.  They  are  dealing 
with  it  very  actively,  both  in  talks  which  these 
countries  are  having  directly  with  the  four  pow- 
ers— the  four  Western  Powers— in  London  and 
also  through  the  meetings  of  NATO.  I  think 
that  there  is  no  objection  in  principle,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  on  the  part  of  these  countries  to  such  a 
zone,  and  the  report  from  Chancellor  Adenauer 
seems  to  confirm  that,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Ee- 
public  is  concerned.  But  there  are  of  course  very 
great  difficulties  in  practice,  and  whether  or  not 
those  are  solvable  I  don't  know. 

Evolutionary  Change 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  my 
own  density,  but  I  am  still  confused  as  to  the  pro- 
jection of  your  comment  about  the  passing  phase 
of  communism  in  China.  Does  it  presuppose  some 
kind  of  invasion  such  as  you  speculated  about  and 
about  which  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  still 
actively  speculates?  Does  it  presuppose,  instead 
of  that,  some  kind  of  uprising  on  the  mainland 
of  China,  or  a  change  in  the  regime  in  China  more 
toward  the  Tito-like  regime,  or  what? 

A.  What  it  presupposes  is  this,  that  we  accept, 
as  a  working  hypothesis,  the  view  that  that  type 
of  despotism  will  never  prevail  and  that  the  kind 
of  a  government  which  is  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  which  admits  of  diversity  and  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression,  is  the  government  which 
has  the  future  ahead  of  it. 

Now  that,  as  I  say,  is  a  working  hypothesis  that 
we  assume.  It  underlies  all  our  actions,  all  our 
conduct  in  these  matters.  I  say  it's  a  working  hy- 
pothesis, but  I  don't  know  how  it's  going  to  work 
out.     These  matters  work  out  in  an  infinite  variety 
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of  ways.  All  that  I  mean  is  that  we  do  not  assume 
that  that  type  of  despotism  represents  the  wave  of 
the  future  in  China  or  anywhere  else.  American 
policy  is  conducted  on  the  assumption,  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis,  that  free  governments  in  the  long 
run  are  going  to  prevail  and  despotic  governments 
in  the  long  run  are  going  to  go  under. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  apply  the  same  work- 
ing hypothesis  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  Yes.  We  believe  that  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  will  be  an  evolutionary  change — prob- 
ably evolutionary.  Conceivably  it  could  be  revo- 
lutionary, but  it  does  not  seem  likely.  And  in- 
deed, already  there  is  a  trend  in  the  Soviet  Union 
to  somewhat  greater  personal  freedom,  somewhat 
greater  freedom  of  expression,  somewhat  greater 
enjoyment  by  people  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

One  can  see  evidence  of  that  already.  And  I 
believe  that  that  kind  of  trend  is  going  to  prevail, 
and  I  think  that  the  United  States  should  accept, 
as  I  say,  as  a  working  hypothesis  underlying  its 
policies,  the  assumption  that  that  kind  of  trend  is 
going  to  prevail.  I  don't  put  any  dates  on  these 
things.  I  don't  say  what  is  going  to  happen  in  1 
year,  5  years,  10  years,  but  I  am  confident  that 
that  is  a  basic  truth.  Certainly  it's  an  assump- 
tion that  I  think  must  be  made  by  anybody  who 
believes  in  the  American  tradition.  It  was  in  that 
belief  that  our  Nation  was  founded.  It's  ex- 
pressed in  The  Federalist  papers.  It  is  expressed 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  sentence  I  often  quote. 
He  said  our  Declaration  of  Independence  meant 
liberty  not  alone  for  the  people  of  this  country 
but  hope  for  all  the  world  for  all  future  time.  It 
means  in  due  course  the  weight  should  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.  That  is  a  basic 
American  belief,  and  it  is  also  the  working  hypoth- 
esis on  which  we  conduct  our  foreign  policy. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mean  Khrushchev's 
grandchildren  will  be  free,  then? 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  put  a  date  on  this,  but  I  will 
say  this,  if  he  goes  on  having  children  and  they 
have  children's  children,  his  posterity  will  be  free. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  you  said 
it  was  probably  more  likely  that  this  change  would 
be  evolutionary.  Now,  you  haven't  expressed  any 
view  as  to  v)hether  you  thought  this  change  in 
Communist  China  more  likely  would  be  evolution- 
ary or  revolutionary.  Could  you  express  some 
viev)  on  that? 


A.  There  are  more  revolutionary  elements 
present  in  China  at  the  present  time  than  seem  to 
be  present  within  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  that  to  be  interpreted  as  a  prediction  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  revolution  in  China.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is  going  to  work  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  week  ago  the  Dominican 
Government  handed  a  note  to  our  Embassy  in 
Ciudad  Trujillo  extensively  replying  to  our  re- 
quest that  Generalissimo  Trujillo  waive  immunity 
to  judicial  procedure  here  in  connection  with  the 
Murphy -Galindez  case.5  Could  you  tell  us  what 
the  contents  of  that  note  said,  what  our  attitude  is 
now? 

A.  Well,  my  recollection  is  that  the  note  said,  in 
effect,  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  have  a 
cabinet  officer  leave  Santo  Domingo  to  come  to 
another  country  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  in- 
quiries there.  And  I  believe  that  the  situation  is 
being  studied  to  see  what,  in  the  light  of  that,  we 
can  appropriately  do. 

Tests  for  Recognition 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  discussion  about  Com- 
munist China  you  talked  about  this  assumption  of 
some  kind  of  change.  But  at  an  earlier  stage,  in 
answering  a  question,  you  spoke  about  the  measure 
of  recognition  being  the  respectability  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  power.  Is  there  an  implication  in  the 
relationship  of  those  two  ideas  that  U.S.  recog- 
nition or  attitude  on  recognition  toward  Com- 
munist China  is  not  determined  entirely  or  pri- 
marily by  whether  this  change  internally  comes 
about?  And  if  that  is  true,  what  are  the  measure- 
ments of  respectability  which  would  be  applied? 

A.  It  is  true,  as  I  said,  that,  when  it  comes  to 
having  diplomatic  and  official  relations  with  a 
regime,  we  do  not  make  as  a  primary  test  how 
it  conducts  itself  at  home  but  rather  how  it  con- 
ducts itself  in  the  international  field.  And  it 
is  only  on  that  basis  that  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  many  countries  with  which  we  now 
have  such  relations. 

Now,  as  regards  the  tests,  I  think  you  can  find 
those  are  indicated  in  the  speech  which  I  made. 
I  indicated  there  a  number  of  historic  tests  that 
have  been  made.  The  treatment  of  American 
citizens  is  one  test  to  which  we  attach  very  great 
importance  and  which  always  has  been  treated  as 

0  For  background,  see  ibid.,  June  24,  1957,  p.  1025. 
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matter  of  great  importance.  The  willingness 
and  ability  to  live  up  to  its  international  obliga- 
tions, the  disposition  of  a  regime  to  live  peace- 
fully and  abstain  from  international  acts  of  ag- 
gression— those  are  all  elements  which  are 
weighed  in  the  scales,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
all  those  suggested  or  dealt  with  in  my  speech. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  said  at  a  recent 
press  conference  that  he  didn't  feel  nearly  as 
strongly  as  some  other  people  about  the  value  of 
a  total  trade  embargo  against  Red  China.  Were 
the  various  interpretations  of  this  statement  one 
of  the  factors  that  led  you  and  the  President  to 
decide  that  a  new  statement  on  this  subject  was 
advisable  at  this  time?  And  also,  how  do  you 
reconcile  that  statement,  his  statement,  that  is, 
with  the  policy  of  the  administration ? 

A.  That  reference  that  you  speak  of  to  the 
President's  press  conference  was  not  the  occasion 
for  this  speech.  And  I  might  say,  which  I  think 
can  always  be  assumed  in  a  speech  of  that  char- 
acter, that  it  was  thoroughly  approved  by  the 
President  before  I  made  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  concept  of  our 
future  in  Okinawa? 

A.  As  was  said  at  the  Japanese  peace  con- 
ference, the  residual  sovereignty  in  Okinawa 
rests  with  Japan.  And  we  are  there  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 
And  that  is  not  merely  a  matter  which  concerns 
the  United  States,  but  it  also  concerns  other  coun- 
tries that  were  parties  to  that  treaty.  Of  course, 
Japan  itself  has  an  interest,  but  other  countries 
also. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  San  Francisco  when  I  ex- 
pounded the  peace  treaty,  there  were  quite  a  few 
of  our  Allies  that  wanted  the  United  States  to 
annex  Okinawa  outright  so  that  the  American 
flag  would  surely  wave  forever  at  that  point. 
They  wanted  to  see  it  planted  there  without  the 
possibility  of  any  change.  I  explained  that  in  the 
face  of  that  opinion  and  of  the  other  opinions, 
however,  we  had  decided  that  the  best  solution 
was  to  leave  the  residual  sovereignty  in  Japan 
but  to  give  the  United  States  the  rights  of  con- 
trol and  administration  for  as  long  at  it  felt  it 
was  appropriate.  That,  in  turn,  I  can  say,  is 
directly  connected  with  the  judgment  that  we 
have  as  to  how  long  that  is  useful  to  serve  the 
interests  of  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir, 


Beginning  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower 1 

July  1st  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  great 
scientific  adventures  of  our  time — the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year.  During  this  period, 
which  will  actually  be  18  months  long,  the  scien- 
tists of  the  United  States  will  join  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  scientists  of  some  60  other  na- 
tions to  make  the  most  intensive  study  ever  under- 
taken of  our  planet.2 

All  over  the  world  elaborate  preparations  for 
this  event  have  been  under  way  for  the  last  5  years. 
You  have  been  reading  in  the  daily  press  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  Antarctic  which  have  been 
paving  the  way  for  a  concentrated  study  by  some 
12  nations  of  the  last  unknown  continent.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  launch  an  earth-circling  satellite  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  about  the  sun  and  the  earth's 
environment  from  outside  the  barrier  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  During  the  years  of  preparation 
meteorological  and  other  observing  stations  all 
over  the  globe  have  been  readied.  Hundreds  of 
new  stations  have  been  established  in  order  that 
many  types  of  geophysical  phenomena  might  be 
viewed  and  measured  from  every  possible  vantage 
point. 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  they  cannot  possibly 
anticipate  all  of  the  valuable  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  will  result  from  their  efforts.  They 
believe  that  many  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  will 
give  us  new  understanding  and  new  power  over 
the  forces  of  nature. 

As  I  see  it,  however,  the  most  important  result 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  peoples  of  all 
nations  to  work  together  harmoniously  for  the 
common  good.  I  hope  this  can  become  common 
practice  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have  a  part  in 
this  great  scientific  undertaking.  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  all  who  have  helped  to  make  our 
program  possible  and  particularly  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Through  its  National 
Committee    for    the    International    Geophysical 

1  Recorded  for  radio  and  television  broadcast  on  June 
30  (White  House  press  release). 

2  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  3,  1956,  p.  880. 
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Year,  the  Academy  has  worked  tirelessly  to  plan 
and  coordinate  the  program  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations. 

I  extend  congratulations  also  to  the  interna- 
tional body  whose  vision  and  imagination  have 
not  only  made  the  project  possible  but  have  woven 
all  the  multiple  strands  together.  That  body  is 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions, 
representing  the  major  scientific  bodies  of  the 
world.  Through  its  Special  Committee  for  the 
International  Geophysical  Year,  the  Council  has 
provided  brilliant  leadership  for  this  enterprise. 

We  wish  the  scientists  of  all  nations  Godspeed 
and  good  luck  as  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  begins. 


Aid  to  Jordan 

Military  Assistance 

Press  release  399  dated  June  29 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of 
Jordan  for  military  assistance,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment via  an  exchange  of  notes  on  June  29,  1957,1 
has  agreed  to  provide  such  aid  by  procuring  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan  military  goods  and  services 
to  the  amount  of  $10  million. 

Economic  Aid 

Press  release  402  dated  July  1 

In  conformance  with  its  previously  expressed 
readiness  to  consider  the  economic  needs  of  Jor- 
dan, the  U.S.  Government  has,  at  the  request  of 
the  Jordan  Government,  agreed  to  extend  to  that 
Government  an  additional  $10  million  in  economic 
assistance.  The  exchange  of  notes  to  this  effect 
took  place  in  Amman  on  June  29.1 

Availability  of  Additional  Quantities 
of  Uranium  235 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  3 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

In  rny  statement  on  February  22, 1956,  announc- 
ing the-,  designation  of  40,000  kilograms  of  ura- 
nium 2-'55  for  research  and  development  purposes 

1  Not  printed. 
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and  for  fueling  nuclear  power  reactors  at  home 
and  abroad,  I  stated  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  would  recommend  that  more  supplies 
be  made  available  for  sale  or  lease  as  necessary 
in  the  future  for  additional  nuclear  power 
projects.1 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  which  tha 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  concur,  I  have 
determined  under  Section  41b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  that  59,800  kilograms  of 
uranium  235,  in  addition  to  previous  allocations, 
may  be  made  available  for  peaceful  uses  at  home 
and  abroad  under  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  additional  quantities  of  uranium  235  which 
will  be  made  available  for  distribution  over  a 
period  of  years  are : 

(a)  30,000  kilograms  in  the  United  States, 
through  lease  for  all  licensed  civilian  purposes, 
principally  for  power  reactors. 

(b)  29,800  kilograms  outside  the  United  States, 
through  sale  or  lease,  to  Governments  of  individ- 
ual nations  or  to  groups  of  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  concludes  Agreements  for 
Cooperation. 

Distribution  of  special  nuclear  material  will 
be  subject  to  prudent  safeguards  against  diver- 
sion of  the  materials  to  non-peaceful  purposes. 

Added  to  the  40,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235 
designated  on  February  22,  1956,  and  the  200 
kilograms  designated  earlier,  this  designation 
brings  to  100,000  kilograms  the  total  amount  of 
this  material  to  be  made  available  as  required 
for  peaceful  purposes,  divided  equally  between 
domestic  and  foreign  uses. 

At  current  prices,  established  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  last  November,2  the  value  of 
100,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  to  be  sold  or 
leased  is  about  $1.7  billion. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  advance  toward  power 
and  knowledge  from  the  atom  is  proceeding  at 
a  pace  which  requires  provision  of  additional  sup- 
plies of  the  basic  atomic  fuel. 

Further  details  concerning  the  new  determi- 
nations of  availability  of  uranium  235  are  set 
forth  in  the  attached  statement  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  19,  1956,  p.  469. 

2  Ibid.,  Dec.  10,  1956,  p.  926. 
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STATEMENT  BY  LEWIS  L.  STRAUSS 
CHAIRMAN,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  statement 
on  February  22, 1956,  announcing  the  availability 
of  40,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  for  distribu- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  for  research  and  develop- 
ment purposes  and  for  fueling  nuclear  power 
reactors,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
recommended  to  the  President  that  substantial 
additional  supplies  of  uranium  235  be  designated 
at  this  time  for  distribution  for  peaceful  uses. 
The  President  has  approved  this  recommendation. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  is  due  to 
the  progress  of  nuclear  power  development.  The 
point  has  been  reached  where  licenses  granted  or 
under  consideration  by  the  Commission  for  nu- 
clear power  plants  in  the  United  States  require 
more  than  the  initial  20,000  kilograms  of  uranium 
235  made  available  for  domestic  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  of  February  22,  1956.  The 
growing  nuclear  power  programs  in  friendly  na- 
tions also  require  additional  supplies  of  atomic 
fuel. 

The  President's  current  action  therefore  is  an- 
other important  step  in  furthering  both  domestic 
and  foreign  applications  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

The  present  and  previous  determinations  by 
the  President  make  the  uranium  235  available  in 
equal  amounts  for  domestic  and  foreign  distri- 
bution. This  does  not  necessarily  create  a  pat- 
tern for  any  subsequent  designations  that  may 
be  recommended. 

Each  allocation  of  uranium  235  to  atomic  power 
projects  in  the  United  States  must  cover  the  ini- 
tial fuel-loading,  the  estimated  amount  that  will 
be  burned  by  the  reactor  during  the  period  for 
which  reactor  operation  is  licensed,  and  the  esti- 
mated "pipeline"  requirements,  that  is,  the 
uranium  235  that  will  be  committed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fuel  elements,  the  cooling  of  irradi- 
ated fuel,  and  the  reprocessing  of  the  used  fuel 
to  recover  the  unfissioned  uranium  235.  Under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  issue  licenses  to  domestic 
reactor  operators  for  fixed  periods.  Allocations 
under  such  licenses  now  approximate  17,000  kilo- 
grams. The  new  Presidential  determination 
makes  a  total  of  50,000  kilograms  available  as  re- 
quired for  such  domestic  allocations.    The  physi- 


cal transfers  of  material  will  be  spread  over  the 
periods  of  the  licenses. 

Plans  of  those  nations  which  have  concluded 
or  which  are  now  negotiating  power  agreements 
with  the  United  States  indicate  that  their  needs 
also  will  exceed  the  20,000  kilograms  of  uranium 
235  previously  made  available  for  such  use.  Their 
needs  are  calculated  on  a  basis  that  includes  the 
initial  fuel-loading,  "pipeline"  requirements,  and 
consumption  during  the  term  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation.  The  new  Presidential  determi- 
nation makes  a  total  of  50,000  kilograms  available 
as  required  for  distribution  abroad. 

Seven  agreements  for  cooperation  with  friendly 
nations  in  various  parts  of  the  world  providing 
for  power  reactors  are  now  in  effect,  seven  more 
are  about  to  be  concluded,  and  a  number  of  others 
are  under  negotiation.  Twenty-nine  agreements 
for  cooperation  providing  for  research  reactors 
are  now  in  effect.  Negotiations  have  been  com- 
pleted on  eight  additional  research  agreements, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  become  effective 
within  the  next  year. 

The  terms  of  distribution  are  similar  to  those 
in  previous  determinations.  No  agreements  for 
cooperation  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
are  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  satellites. 


Nuclear  Power  Agreements  Signed 
With  France,  Germany,  and  Italy 

The  following  is  a  Department  announcement 
of  the  signing  of  nuclear  power  agreements  with 
Germany  and  Italy  and  an  amendment  to  the 
agreement  with  France,  together  with  texts  of 
statements  made  by  Acting  Secretary  Herter  and 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  following  the  signing  of 
the  agreements. 


Press  release  408  dated  July  3 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Nuclear  power  agreements  for  cooperation  with 
Germany  and  Italy  as  well  as  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  agreement  for  cooperation  with 
France  were  signed  on  July  3.     Acting  Secre- 
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tary  Herter  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  signed  the  three 
agreements  for  the  United  States.  Ambassador 
Brosio  signed  for  the  Italian  Government,  Am- 
bassador Krekeler  for  Germany,  and  Ambassador 
Alphand  for  France. 

These  agreements  are  similar  to  other  nuclear 
power  agreements  and  provide  the  legal  frame- 
work under  which  the  United  States  may  transfer 
special  nuclear  material  to  fuel  the  demonstra- 
tion and  power-reactor  projects  which  the  three 
countries  intend  to  undertake.  The  agreements 
also  provide  for  the  exchange  of  unclassified  in- 
formation in  the  broad  field  of  nuclear  power 
technology. 

Provisions  in  the  agreements  provide  a  means 
whereby  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  agree- 
ments can  be  transferred  to  the  European  atomic 
energy  community  (EUR ATOM)  at  such  time 
as  the  community  comes  into  being  and  after  ap- 
propriate negotiations  with  the  United  States. 

These  agreements  will  not  be  brought  into  ef- 
fect until  the  parties  complete  their  respective 
statutory  requirements.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  agreements  for  cooperation  must  lie  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  for 
30  days  prior  to  coming  into  effect. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  HERTER 

A  consistent  and  major  objective  of  American 
policy  has  been  to  encourage  and  aid  the  growth 
and  strengthening  of  the  economies  of  the  West- 
ern European  countries.  With  expanding  pop- 
ulations and  the  rapid  growth  of  industry,  West- 
ern Europe  has  been  confronted  by  the  urgent 
need  for  constantly  larger  amounts  of  electrical 
energy  to  meet  their  industrial  demands.  The 
problem  for  Europe  is  that  the  fuel  required  to 
produce  this  energy  exceeds  indigenous  coal  and 
oil  resources. 

Confronted  by  this  situation  it  is  logical  for 
Europe  to  look  to  the  bright  hope  of  atomic 
energy  as  a  means  of  satisfying  their  new  and 
mounting  energy  requirements.  The  treaty  es- 
tablishing a  European  atomic  energy  community 
(EUBATOM),  which  is  now  before  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  six  member  countries,  would  provide 
a  framework  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
development  of  this  new  art. 


France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  already  actively 
engaged  in  exploring  and  exploiting  atomic  ener- 
gy. The  bilateral  power  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion signed  today  with  the  three  countries  will 
permit  them  to  move  ahead  and  enlarge  the  base 
of  their  atomic  energy  programs  pending  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  the  establishment 
of  the  institutions  of  the  community.  The  United 
States  sees  these  interim  agreements  as  another 
important  step  in  atomic  energy  development  in 
Europe  and  as  a  further  expression  of  the  interest 
of  this  country  in  European  economic  develop- 
ment. 


STATEMENT  BY  ADMIRAL  STRAUSS 

Your  Excellencies:  My  colleagues  and  I  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  welcome  this  step 
which  is  being  taken  today  and  which  enlarges 
the  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  in  peaceful  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  with  the  friendly 
countries  which  you  represent — France,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

In  the  many  discussions  and  information  ex- 
changes that  have  been  in  progress,  we  have  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  vision,  enthusiasm,  and 
ability  of  the  leaders  of  your  nuclear  energy 
programs.  This  is  exemplified  particularly  in 
your  participation  in  the  bold  plans  for  commu- 
nity development  of  nuclear  power  as  a  source  of 
urgently  needed  energy  in  Europe.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  EURATOM.  The  program  in  nuclear 
power  which  has  been  proposed  for  EURATOM 
should  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  partici- 
pating nations  but  to  universal  progress  in  the 
new  art.  And  from  this  progress  we  of  the  United 
States  will  also  derive  benefit. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  because  we  have 
large  conventional  fuel  resources,  the  economics 
of  power  generation  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
pursue  a  wide-ranging  program  of  research  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  many  kinds  of 
prototype  reactors.  The  economies  of  your  coun- 
tries will  draw  advantages  from  our  success  in 
this  field,  where  United  States  industry  is  partici- 
pating fully  and  is  pioneering  in  the  building  of 
full-scale  atomic  power  plants. 

We  are  confident,  as  our  countries  move  for- 
ward in  close  cooperation  in  the  development  of 
the  peaceful  atom,  that  great  progress  will  be 
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nade  in  developing  atomic  energy  to  serve  the 
creasing  needs  of  a  world  at  peace. 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 
ith  Germany  for  City  of  Berlin 


m- 


. 


The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  June  28 
(press  release  396)  that  an  agreement  for  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
■as  signed  on  that  day  by  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  on  behalf  of  Ber- 
in,  and  representatives  of  the  United  States. 
riie  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
jrermany,  Heinz  L.  Krekeler,  signed  the  agree- 
nent  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  Commis- 
sioner Lewis  L.  Strauss  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  Assistant 
secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs,  signed 
for  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
nformation  on  the  design,  construction,  opera- 
ion,  and  use  of  research  reactors,  health  and 
safety  measures  connected  with  research  reactor 
operation,  and  on  medical,  biological,  agricul- 
ural,  and  industrial  uses  of  isotopes.  There  is 
jreat  interest  in  nuclear  research  on  the  part  of 
he  scientific  community  in  Berlin,  as  well  as  in 
he  Berlin  city  government  and  among  leading 
ndustrialists.  An  Institute  for  Atomic  Research 
ias  been  established  with  the  active  cooperation 
»f  the  Free  University  and  the  Technical  Uni- 
rersity.  The  Institute  will  bring  together  the 
'esearch  and  training  facilities  of  the  two  uni- 
ersities  in  the  field  and  will  operate  a  research 
eactor  when  it  is  obtained.  The  signing  of  the 
esearch  agreement  is  another  example  of  con- 
inuing  United  States  confidence  in  and  support 
»f  Free  Berlin. 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
greed  to  make  available  to  the  Senat  of  Berlin 
i  kilograms  (13.2  lbs.)  of  U-235  contained  in 
tranium  enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per- 
ent  for  reactor  fuel.  Berlin  may  also  receive 
rom  the  United  States  limited  gram  quantities 
f  highly  enriched  U-235,  plutonium,  and  U-233 
or  research  purposes.  The  Senat  of  Berlin  as- 
umes  responsibility  for  using  and  safeguarding 
he  fissionable  material  in  accordance  with  the 
erms  of  the  proposed  agreement. 


The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  following 
completion  of  the  necessary  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional requirements  of  both  Governments. 


Working  Group  To  Consider 
Asian  Regional  Nuclear  Center 

Press  release  395  dated  June  27 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  the  United 
States  to  the  other  16  nations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Commit- 
tee to  send  representatives  to  a  working  group 
meeting  at  Washington  on  July  8  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  an  Asian  Regional  Nuclear 
Center  at  Manila. 

The  proposed  center  would  be  part  of  the 
atoms-for-peace  program  which  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  before  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly on  December  8,  1953.  The  President 
pledged  the  determination  of  the  United  States 
to  find  the  way  by  which  this  inventiveness  of 
man  could  be  adapted  to  peaceful  uses  to  bring 
vast  improvements  in  living  standards,  health, 
and  happiness. 

First  proposed  in  October  1955  by  ICA  Direc- 
tor John  B.  Hollister,  acting  as  U.S.  represent- 
ative at  the  Colombo  Plan  meeting  at  Singa- 
pore,1 the  research  center  would  be  an  effort 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Asian  Colombo  Plan  nations  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  proposed  center  could  supplement 
existing  facilities  for  the  basic  training  of  en- 
gineers, chemists,  and  physicists  at  the  college 
level.  It  could  also  offer  facilities  for  research 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try. The  center  would  make  available  at  a  sin- 
gle site  laboratories  and  major  equipment 
required  for  training  and  research.  One  func- 
tion envisioned  for  the  center  would  be  to  pro- 
vide training  for  instructors  and  teachers  in 
nuclear  science  for  other  Asian  educational 
institutions. 

Mr.  Hollister  said, 

...  if  such  an  institution  is  to  come  into  vigorous 
life  and  to  serve  well  the  needs  of  the  Asian  world  in 
this  new  field,  it  must  rest  firmly  on  Asia's  interest  and 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  747. 
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support.  The  center  as  we  see  it  would  be  established 
for  students  of  the  region,  staffed  largely  by  scientists 
from  the  region,  supervised  by  administrators  from  the 
region,  and  supported  by  governments  of  the  region. 
The  burden  of  setting  up  the  center  and  carrying  it  for- 
ward, and  the  obligation  of  staffing  it,  would  rest  with 
the  Asian  members  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  The  fruits 
of  the  effort  would  also  belong  to  Asia. 

In  1956  ICA  engaged  the  Brookhaven  National 
Laboratory  to  send  a  group  of  eminent  Ameri- 
can scientists  throughout  the  Far  East  and  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  to  study  the  possibilities  and 
potentialities  for  the  center.  In  its  report,  made 
in  November  1956,  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory 
declared  that,  while  there  are  a  number  of  major 
problems  in  such  an  undertaking,  "the  establish- 
ment of  an  Asian  Regional  Nuclear  Center  is 
considered  to  be  entirely  feasible,  and  capable  of 
contributing  significantly  to  the  scientific  and 
technological  development  of  the  region."  The 
report  also  indicated  that  initially  the  Colombo 
Plan  nations  may  not  have  available  the  required 
number  of  experienced  scientific  and  administra- 
tive personnel  at  the  center  and  concluded  that 
special  attention  would  have  to  be  given  to  meet- 
ing top-level  staff  requirements. 

Walter  S.  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  at  the  Colombo 
Plan  Consultative  Committee  meeting  at  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  in  December  1956  said  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  contribute 
approximately  $20  million  to  the  establishment 
of  the  center  provided  that  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  could  be  worked  out  with  the  other 
participating  countries.2  The  $20  million  would 
come  from  the  $100  million  President's  Fund  for 
Asian  Economic  Development  which  the  Con- 
gress made  available  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  the 
President  for  such  multicountry  projects.  The 
ICA  was  designated  by  the  President  to  admin- 
ister the  fund. 

Assistant  Secretary  Robertson  in  his  Welling- 
ton speech  reiterated  the  necessity  of  Asia's  inter- 
est and  support  for  the  proposed  center  and 
concluded : 

.My  Government  feels  that  this  cooperative  plan  for 
developing  in  Asia  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy 
holds  limitless  potential.  We  envision  this  first  nuclear 
training  center  in  Asia  as  a  pioneer  among  educational 
institutions  in  the  most  far-reaching,  frontier-opening 
technical  science  so  far  known  to  man. 


2  Ibid.,  Dec.  17,  1966,  p.  957. 


If  it  can  accomplish  its  high  purpose,  the  center  will 
be  a  crowning  achievement  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  in  hold  and  positive  terms  the 
spirit  in  which  the  plan  was  born  and  through  which 
it  has  increasingly  flourished:  the  spirit  of  mutual  ef- 
fort for  the  common  good. 

At  its  meeting  in  July,  which  is  expected  to 
continue  from  10  days  to  2  weeks,  the  working 
group  will  discuss  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Brookhaven  report  and  make  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  respective  governments  for  their 
solution. 

Robert  McClintock,  former  Ambassador  to 
Cambodia,  will  be  the  U.S.  delegate.  Senior 
scientific  adviser  will  be  Leland  J.  Haworth,  di- 
rector of  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 

Nations  which  have  been  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  the  meeting  are  Australia,  Bur- 
ma, Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Japan,  Laos,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Viet-Nam. 


Administration  of  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 


White  House  press  release  dated  June  18 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  June  17  issued  an  Executive 
order  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
International  Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Participation  Act  of  1956. 

The  principal  assignments  of  activities  made  by 
the  order  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  United  States  Information  Agency 
will  be  responsible  for  (a)  allocating  to  the  ap- 
propriate Government  agencies  the  funds  made 
available  for  carrying  out  the  act,  (b)  advising 
and  keeping  the  President  informed  with  respect 
to  the  functions  provided  for  in  the  act,  and  (c) 
coordinating  those  functions. 

(2)  The  Department  of  State  will  administer 
United  States  participation  in  the  Brussels  Uni- 
versal and  International  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at 
Brussels,  Belgium,  in  1958.  The  State  Depart- 
ment will  also  administer  the  cultural  exchange 
program,  which  consists  of  (a)  tours  abroad  by 
United  States  artists  and  athletes,  individually 
and  in  groups,  who  represent  any  field  of  the  arts, 
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fcports,  or  any  other  form  of  cultural  attainment, 
knd  (b)  United  States  representation  in  artistic, 

Iramatic,  musical,  sports,  and  other  cultural  festi- 
vals, competitions,  and  like  exhibitions  abroad. 
iThe  USIA  is  also  authorized  to  participate  in  the 

administration  of  such  representation. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Commerce  will  admin- 
ister functions  relating  to  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  fairs  and  expositions  abroad, 
rincluding  trade  and  industrial  fairs  and  other  pub- 
llic  or  private  demonstrations  of  United  States  ac- 
complishments and  cultural  attainments,  but  ex- 
clusive of  the  Brussels  exhibition. 

The  assignments  of  responsibilities  to  agencies 
Effected  by  the  order,  as  outlined  above,  accord 
•generally  with  the  assignments  heretofore  existing 
on  a  less  formalized  basis. 

The  statute  provides :  "The  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  us  with  other 
nations  by  demonstrating  the  cultural  interests,  de- 
velopments, and  achievements  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  contributions  being  made 
by  the  United  States  economic  and  social  system. 
[toward  a  peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for  its 
own  people  and  other  people  throughout  the 
world;  and  thus  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  world." 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10716  ' 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  AND  TRADE   FAIR 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF  1956 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Interna- 
tional Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  778),  by  section  301  of  title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1.  United  States  Information  Agency,  (a)  Ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  functions  delegated  by  section  2(c), 
or  reserved  by  section  4,  of  this  order,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  shall  coordinate  the 
functions  provided  for  in  the  International  Cultural  Ex- 
change and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Act)  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
advising  the  President  and  keeping  him  informed  with 
respect  to  the  said  functions : 

(b)  The  following-designated  functions  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information  Agency : 

(1)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  the  provisions  of 
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section  3(2)  of  the  Act  (the  provisions  of  section  2(b)  of 
this  order  notwithstanding). 

(2)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3(4)  of  the 
Act  (the  provisions  of  sections  2(d)  and  3(b)  of  this 
order  notwithstanding) . 

(3)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  11  of  the 
Act,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  functions  are  delegated 
by  section  2(c)  of  this  order. 

(4)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  sections  4,  6,  and  7 
of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  the  functions 
delegated  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  with  such  assistance  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  may  be  appropriate, 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President  the  reports 
which  the  President  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  section  9  of  the  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  both,  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  any  interagency  committees  under  the 
authority  delegated  by  section  1(b)  (3)  of  this  order  the 
activities  of  which  will  pertain  to  functions  delegated  by 
section  2  or  section  3  of  this  order,  or  both,  respectively. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
to  the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  to  the  Department  of  State  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  delegated  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  order ;  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  delegated 
under  section  3  of  this  order ;  and  to  such  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  agen- 
cies to  which  funds  are  so  allocated  shall  obtain  apportion- 
ments thereof  directly  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sec.  2.  Department  of  State.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  1  (a)  and  4  of  this  order,  the  following-desig- 
nated functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the  Act 
are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

(a)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  sections  3  (1),  10 
(b),  and  10  (c)  (3)  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3  (2)  of 
the  Act  (the  provisions  of  section  1  (b)  (1)  of  this  order 
notwithstanding) . 

(c)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3  (3)  of  the 
Act  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  the  Universal  and 
International  Exhibition  of  Brussels,  1958,  together  with 
the  functions  so  conferred  by  section  11  of  the  Act  to  the 
extent  that  they  pertain  to  the  said  Exhibition. 

(d)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  sections  3  (4),  4,  6, 
and  7  of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  the 
functions  delegated  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  Department  of  Commerce.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1(a)  and  4  of  this  order,  the  following- 
designated  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by  the 
Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce : 

(a)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  section  3  (3)  of  the 
Act,  exclusive  of  functions  pertaining  to  the  Universal 
and  International  Exhibition  of  Brussels,  1958. 

(b)  The  functions  so  conferred  by  sections  3  (4),  4,  6, 
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and  7  of  the  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  pertain  to  the 
functions  delegated  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  4.  Functions  reserved  to  the  President.  There  are 
hereby  excluded  from  the  functions  delegated  by  the 
provisions  of  this  order  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
President  (a)  with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers 
authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  first  proviso  of  section 
3  (3)  of  the  Act,  (b)  with  respect  to  the  transmittal  of 
periodic  reports  to  the  Congress  under  section  9  of  the 
Act,  and  (c)  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of  provisions  of 
law  or  limitations  of  authority  under  section  8  of  the 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  Procedures  for  coordination  abroad.  The  pro- 
visions of  Part  II  of  Executive  Order  No.  10575  of  No- 
vember 6,  1954  (19  F.  R.  7249 ),2  are  hereby  extended  and 
made  applicable  to  the  functions  provided  for  in  the 
Act  and  to  United  States  agencies  and  personnel  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  abroad  of  the  said 
functions. 

Sec.  6.  Definition.  As  used  in  this  order,  the  word 
"functions"  embraces  duties,  powers,  responsibilities,  au- 
thority, and  discretion. 

Sec.  7.  Prior  directives  and  actions.  This  order  super- 
sedes the  provisions  of  the  letters  of  the  President  to 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
dated  August  16,  1955,  and  August  21,  1956,  and  the  letter 
of  the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  Decem- 
ber 27,  1956  (22  F.  R.  101-103)  ;  provided  that  this  order 
shall  not  operate  to  terminate  any  authority  to  perform 
functions  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  and 
limitations  of  authority  specified  in  those  letters.  Except 
to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  inconsistent  with  law  or 
with  this  order,  other  directives,  regulations,  and  actions 
relating  to  the  functions  delegated  by  this  order  and  in 
force  immediately  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  order 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  amended,  modified,  or  re- 
voked by  appropriate  authority. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  date.  Without  prejudice  to  anything 
done  under  proper  authority  with  respect  to  any  function 
under  the  Act  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  approval  of 
the  Act  and  prior  to  the  issuance  of  this  order,  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  order  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  on 
which  the  Act  was  approved. 


£J  C «-» y  l~€A-)(j-<su~  Askjs^ 


The  White  House, 
June  11,  1957. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Personnel  Practices  of  the  Department  of  State.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Organi- 
zation find  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.    April  4  and  10,  1957.    Ill  pp. 
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Building  a  World  of  Free  Peoples.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Laconia,  N.H.     April  5, 1957.     121  pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 
Hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  review  for  the  period  December  1, 
1955,  to  November  30,  1956,  the  operation  of  article  VII 
of  the  agreement  between  the  parties  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  status  of  their  forces. 
April  9,  1957.    45  pp. 

National  Science  Foundation,  Report  on  International 
Geophysical  Year.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  May  1, 1957. 
126  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Sale  or  Loan  of  Vessels  to  Friendly  For- 
eign Nations.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R  6952.  H.  Rept 
387,  May  6,  1957.    10  pp. 

Study  of  Raw  Materials  of  Soviet  Union  and  Certain 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Countries.  Report  to  accompany 
S.  Res.  78.    S.  Rept.  288,  May  8,  1957.    2  pp. 

Protocol  Amending  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1953,  Dated  at  London,  December  1, 1956.  Message  from 
the  President  transmitting  a  certified  copy  of  the  proto- 
col.   S.  Exec.  L,  May  8,  1957.    15  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  2051.  S.  Rept.  296,  May  9,  1957. 
34  pp. 

Amending  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R  7383.  H.  Rept.  435,  Mav  9, 
1957.    40  pp. 

Extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Report  to  accompany  H  R 
6974.      H.  Rept.  432,  May  9,  1957.     18  pp. 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Ref- 
lations and  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  S.  Exec.  I.  May  10-20,  1957.    258  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Disarmament  and 
Security  in  Latin  America.  Staff  Study  No.  7,  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  May  12,  1957.  29  pp.  [Committee 
print.] 

Foreign  Aid.  Report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
285,  84th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  35,  85th  Cong.  S.  Rept.  300, 
May  13,  1957.     38  pp. 

Enabling  Act  To  Provide  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Pink  Salmon  Treaty  Between  United  States  and  Canada, 
Signed  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  December  28,  1956.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  1806.    S.  Rept.  302,  May  13, 1957.    12  pp. 

Seventeenth  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange 
Activities,  July  1-December  31,  1956,  by  the  U.  S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Educational  Exchange.  H.  Doc 
176,  May  13,  1957.     6  pp. 

Review  of  the  Budget  Formulation  and  Presentation  Prac- 
tices of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Fifth  Report  by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.     H.  Rept.  449,  May  15,  1957.     19  pp. 

Extension  of  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  Report  to 
accompany  H.  R.  4136.  S.  Rept.  331,  May  16,  1957. 
5  pp. 

Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe  on  Policy 
Toward  the  Satellite  Nations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  May  16, 1957.  25  pp.  [Committee 
print] 

Inventory  Report  on  Real  Property  Leased  to  the  United 
States  Throughout  the  World  as  of  July  1,  1956,  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Services  Administration  at  the 
request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
S.  Doc.  41,  May  20,  1957.     69  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Programs.  Message  from  the  President 
transmitting  proposals  relative  to  our  mutual  security 
programs.     H.  Doc.  182,  May  21,  1957.     9  pp. 

Clarifying  the  General  Powers,  Increasing  the  Borrowing 
Authority,  and  Authorizing  the  Deferment  of  Interest 
Payments  on  Borrowings,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
5728.     H.  Rept.  473,  May  22,  1957.     15  pp. 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  executive  branch 
proposed  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  Part  I,  May  22-24,  1957,  109  pp. ;  Part  II,  May 
28-June  5.  1957,  171  pp. 

Extending  to  January  31,  1958,  the  Authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
gram. Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  141.  S.  Rept.  373, 
May  23,  1957.     3  pp. 

Pink  Salmon  Protocol.  Report  to  accompany  Exec.  C, 
S5th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  2,  May  23,  1957. 
4  pp. 

International  Health.  Report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  financing  of,  and  the  participation  of,  the 
United  States  in  international  health  programs,  pur- 
suant to  sec.  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.,  and  H.  Res.  99 
85th  Cong.  H.  Rept.  474,  May  23,  1957.     73  pp. 

Reports  from  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Con. 
Res.  30.     S.  Rept.  390,  May  29,  1957.     3  pp. 


First  Balance-of-Payments 
Consultations  Under  GATT 

Press  release  403  dated  July  1 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  1 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  stage  of  balance-of- 
payments  consultations  in  Geneva  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT). 

These  consultations,  which  took  place  over  a 
3-week  period  in  Geneva,  were  held  with  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  Austria,  and  Germany.  Under  the 
GATT,  countries  maintaining  restrictions  on 
trade  for  balance-of -payments  reasons  have  agreed 
to  consult  upon  request  regarding  their  need  for 
continuing  such  restrictions  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  apply  them.  At  last  fall's  regular 
session  of  the  GATT,  a  U.S.  proposal  that  such 
consultations  be  held  this  year  was  adopted. 1 

Two  Western  European  countries  announced 
the  removal  of  import  restrictions  on  an  impor- 
tant range  of  goods  from  the  United  States  and 
)ther  dollar  countries.  These  new  measures  of 
iollar-trade  liberalization  were  announced  by 
Sweden  and  Italy  at  the  recently  concluded  con- 
sultations on  import  restrictions  maintained  be- 
;ause  of  shortages  of  foreign  exchange.  In  ad- 
lition,  Austria  and  Germany  announced  that  they 
tvould  take  liberalization  steps  in  the  near  future. 
With  regard  to  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Ger- 
nany,    it    was   noted   that   the   strong   foreign- 

1  Bttlletin  of  Dec.  3, 1956,  p.  893. 
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exchange  position  of  that  country  no  longer  justi- 
fied the  maintenance  of  restrictions  for  balance- 
of -payments  reasons  under  the  general  agreement. 
The  Government  of  the  Federal  Eepublic  ex- 
pressed its  firm  intention  to  consider  the  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  in  the  light  of  this  situation 
and  announced  that  further  liberalization  steps 
would  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  In  particular, 
the  German  Government  stated  that  differences 
now  existing  between  three  quota-free  lists  appli- 
cable to  various  currency  areas  would  be  reduced 
gradually. 

In  addition  to  the  new  liberalization  measures 
made  public  at  the  meetings,  a  number  of  the  con- 
sulting countries  reported  other  recently  adopted 
measures  which  reduce  restrictions  against  dollar 
imports,  thereby  placing  them  on  a  more  equal 
competitive  basis  with  similar  goods  coming  from 
nondollar  areas.  Under  Norway's  import  quotas, 
for  example,  dollar  goods  are  normally  treated  as 
favorably  as  any  other  goods.  The  Netherlands 
and  Greece  reported  that,  for  almost  all  practical 
purposes,  dollar  and  nondollar  goods  are  treated 
equally  by  their  import  control  authorities  and 
that  their  remaining  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions are  negligible. 

All  consulting  countries  reported  that,  as  their 
financial  position  improves,  they  intend  to  ease 
their  remaining  restrictions  on  dollar  imports. 
Some  noted,  however,  that  domestic  problems, 
notably  in  the  agricultural  field,  will  require  the 
maintenance  of  import  restrictions  on  a  few  prod- 
ucts for  some  time. 

Other  countries  maintaining  import  restrictions 
for  balance-of-payments  reasons  will  consult 
under  the  same  GATT  provision  in  September  and 
October.  These  include  France,  Turkey,  Finland, 
Japan,  United  Kingdom,  Ehodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land,  Australia,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  India. 

Details  of  the  new  liberalization  measures  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  will,  as  usual,  be  reported 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce's  publication 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  and  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Foreign  Agriculture. 

The  consultations— the  first  of  their  kind  held 
under  GATT  auspices — afforded  an  opportunity 
for  a  frank  and  full  exchange  of  views  regarding 
the  continued  need  for  quantitative  restrictions 
and  the  desirability  of  eliminating  them  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 
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Revision  of  Tariff  Quotas  on  Potatoes 


White  House  press  release  dated  May  1ft 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  May  16  issued  a  proclamation 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  potatoes  dutiable  at 
S7y2  cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  seed  and 
table-stock  potato  tariff  quotas  set  forth  in  the 
United  States  schedule  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  revised  tariff  quotas 
will  become  effective  on  September  15,  1957,  the 
beginning  of  the  next  quota  year. 

In  giving  effect  to  the  reductions  of  the  tariff 
quotas  negotiated  with  Canada,1  the  proclamation 
makes  two  supplementary  adjustments  in  rates  for 
certain  potatoes  pursuant  to  prior  agreements.  In 
order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  margin  of  duty 
preference  accorded  Cuban  table-stock  potatoes 
beyond  that  permitted  by  article  I,  paragraph  4, 
of  the  general  agreement,  the  proclamation  fixes 
an  appropriate  rate  for  non-Cuban  table-stock 
potatoes  withdrawn  from  the  prior  tariff  quota 
and  imported  during  December,  January,  or  Feb- 
ruary. In  addition,  the  proclamation  fixes  a  pref- 
erential rate  for  table-stock  potatoes  withdrawn 
from  the  prior  quota,  if  they  are  the  product  of 
Cuba  and  are  imported  from  March  through  No- 
vember. This  preference  is  provided  for  in  the 
1947  exclusive  trade  agreement  with  Cuba. 

Beginning  on  September  15, 1957,  the  following 
rates  of  duty  will  be  applicable  to  imports  of  seed 
and  table-stock  potatoes  (other  than  the  product 
of  the  Philippines  or  Soviet-bloc  countries)  : 

1.  Seed  potatoes  within  the  new  tariff  quota  of 
1,900,000  bushels  (formerly  2,500,000  bushels)  will 
remain  dutiable  at  37y2  cents  per  100  pounds,  and 
all  imports  in  excess  of  the  quota,  whether  or  not 
the  product  of  Cuba,  will  become  subject  to  the 
full  duty  of  75  cents. 

2.  Imports  of  table-stock  potatoes  not  in  excess 
of  the  new  tariff  quota  of  600,000  bushels  (subject 
to  increase  if  estimated  U.  S.  production  falls  be- 
low 350,000,000  bushels)  will  remain  dutiable  at 
37y2  cents  per  100  pounds  except  that  the  rate 
applicable  to  Cuban  potatoes  during  the  winter 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February  will 
continue  to  be  30  cents. 

3.  Imports  of  non-Cuban  table-stock  potatoes 

1  Bmxrrni  of  May  18,  1957,  p.  773. 
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in  excess  of  the  new  tariff  quota,  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  old  tariff  quota  of  1,000,000  bushels  (sub- 
ject to  a  similar  increase),  will  become  dutiable  at 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  except  that  the  rate  will 
become  60  cents  during  the  specified  winter 
months;  such  imports  which  are  the  product  of 
Cuba  will  become  dutiable  at  67y2  cents  except 
that  the  rate  will  remain  30  cents  during  the  speci- 
fied winter  months. 

4.  Imports  of  table-stock  potatoes  in  excess  of 
the  old  tariff  quota  will  remain  dutiable  at  75  cents 
per  100  pounds,  whether  or  not  the  product  of 
Cuba,  except  that  those  which  are  the  product  of 
Cuba  will  remain  dutiable  at  30  cents  during  the 
specified  winter  months. 


PROCLAMATION  3184  2 

TERMINATING  IN  PART  PROCLAMATION  NO.  2761A 
OF  DECEMBER  16,  1947,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
TAIN POTATOES,  AND  MAKING  RELATED  AT)- 
JUSTMENTS 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  (pt. 
1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1)  125,  ch.  118,  59  Stat.  (pt. 
1)  410,  ch.  269),  the  President  on  October  30,  1947,  en- 
tered into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  the  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  together  with  a  Pinal  Act  (61  Stat, 
(pts.  5  and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2050)  ; 

2.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December 
16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  the  President  pro- 
claimed such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement  specified  in 
the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  on  and  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  other  proclamations  listed  in  the  third  recital 
of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956 
Supp.,  p.  24),  by  the  said  proclamation  of  June  13,  1956, 
by  Proclamation  No.  3143  of  June  25,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956 
Supp.,  p.  33),  by  Proclamation  No.  3146,  of  June  29,  1956 
(3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  35),  and  by  Proclamation  No.  3160 
of  September  28,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44)  ; 

3.  Whereas  items  771  [first]  and  771  [second],  and 
the  appropriate  headings,  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  an- 
nexed to  the  said  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
which  items  were  given  effect  by  the  said  proclamation  of 
December  16,  1947,  read  as  follows: 
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Description  of  products 


White  or  Irish  seed  potatoes,  certi- 
fied by  a  responsible  officer  or 
agency  of  a  foreign  government  in 
accordance  with  the  official  rules 
and  regulations  of  that  govern- 
ment to  have  been  grown  and  ap- 
proved especially  for  use  as  seed, 
in  containers  marked  with  the  for- 
eign government's  official  certi- 
fied seed  potato  tags 


Rate  of 
duty 


Provided,  That  the  quantity  of  such 
potatoes  entitled  to  entry  at  such 
rate  of  duty  shall  not  exceed — - 
for  the  period  from  January  1  to 
September    14,    inclusive,    in 
1948,  2,500,000  bushels  of  60 
.  pounds  each,  less  the  quan- 
tity of  such  potatoes  entered 
and  subject  to  duty  at  a  tariff- 
quota  rate  during  the  period 
from    September    15    to    De- 
cember 31,  inclusive,  in  1947, 
or 
for  any  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  September  15  in  1948 
or   anv   subsequent   vear,    2,- 
500,000  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each; 
and  any  such  potatoes  not  subject 
to    that    rate    of    duty    shall   be 
dutiable  at 


White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes,  as  defined 
in  the  preceding  item 

Provided,  That  the  quantity  of  such 
potatoes  entitled  to  entry  at  such 
rate  of  duty  shall  not  exceed — 
for  the  period  from  January  1  to 
September    14,    inclusive,    in 
1948,  1,000,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each,  less  the  quantity 
of  such  potatoes  entered  and 
subject   to   duty   at   a  tariff- 
quota  rate  during  the  period 
from  September  15  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  inclusive,  in  1947,  or 
for  any  12-month  period  begin- 
ning on  September  15  in  1948 
or   anv  subsequent   vear,    1,- 
000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each; 
and  any  such  potatoes  not  subject 
to    that    rate    of    duty    shall    be 
dutiable  at 

Provided  further,  That  if  for  any  cal- 
endar year  the  production  of  white 
or  Irish  potatoes,  including  seed 
potatoes,  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  made  as  of 
September  1  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  less 
than  350,000,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  such  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes,  equal  to  the 


amount  by  which  such  estimated 
production  is  less  than  350,000,000 
bushels  may  be  entered  during  the 
12- month  period  beginning  on 
September  15  of  that  year  at    .    . 

Provided  further,  That  in  computing 
the  quantities  of  imports  specified 
in  the  two  foregoing  provisos  white 
or  Irish  potatoes  produced  in  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded. 


37^  per 
100  lb. 


37HfS  per 
100  lb. 


4.  Whereas  agreement  for  the  partial  withdrawal  of 
the  said  items  771  [first]  and  771  [second],  so  that  they 
would  be  applied  as  though  they  read  as  follows,  lias  been 
reached  as  compensatory  adjustment,  under  paragraph  1 
of  Article  XXVIII  of  the  said  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  for  a  modification  thereunder  by 
Canada  of  its  tariff  concession  on  potatoes  in  the  said 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade: 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 


771 


75^  per 

100  lb. 


37}^  per 
100  lb. 


771 


75p  per 
100  lb. 


Description  of  products 


White  or  Irish  seed  potatoes,  certified 
by  a  responsible  officer  or  agency 
of  a  foreign  government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  official  rules  and 
regulations  of  that  government  to 
have  been  grown  and  approved 
especially  for  use  as  seed,  in  con- 
tainers marked  with  the  foreign 
government's  official  certified  seed 
potato  tags 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  1,900,- 
000  bushels  of  60  pounds  each  of 
such  potatoes  entered  during  any 
12-month  period  beginning  on 
September  15  in  any  year  shall  be 
dutiable  at  37)4  cents  per  100 
pounds;  and  any  such  potatoes  en- 
tered during  any  such  12-month 
period  in  excess  of  2,500,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds  each  shall 
be  dutiable  at 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes  as  defined 
in  the  preceding  item 


Provided,  That  not  more  than  600,- 
000  bushels  of  60  pounds  each  of 
such  potatoes  entered  during  any 
12-month  period  beginning  on 
September  15  in  any  year  shall  be 
dutiable  at  37^  cents  per  100 
pounds;  and  any  such  potatoes  en- 
tered during  any  such  12-month 
period  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds  each  shall  be 
dutiable  at 

Provided  further,  That  if  for  any  cal- 
endar year  the  production  of  white 
or  Irish  potatoes,  including  seed 
potatoes,  in  the  United  States,  ac- 


Rate  of 
duty 


37}££  per 
100  lb. 


75^  per 
100  lb. 


37J&  per 
100  lb. 


75£  per 
100  lb. 
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cording  to  the  estimate  made  as  of 
September  1  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  less 
than  350,000,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  such  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes,  equal  to 
the  amount  by  which  such  estima- 
ted production  is  less  than  350,- 
000,000  bushels  shall  be  added  to 
each  of  the  quantities  specified  in 
the  preceding  proviso  in  this  item 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
application  of  the  rates  provided 
for  in  this  item  during  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  that  calendar  year; 
and 
Provided  further,  That  in  computing 
the  quantity  of  imports  specified 
in  the  foregoing  provisos  to  this 
item  white  or  Irish  potatoes  pro- 
duced in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
shall  not  be  included. 


5.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  partial  termination  of  the 
said  proclamation  of  December  16,  1947,  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  referred  to  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  procla- 
mation, provided  for  in  Part  I  of  this  proclamation,  I  de- 
termine that  it  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
said  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital  of  this 
proclamation  that  the  following  new  item  be  inserted,  fol- 
lowing item  765,  in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  recital 
of  the  said  proclamation  of  June  13,  1956,  as  amended  by 
the  said  proclamation  of  September  28,  1956: 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 


Description  of  products 


771 


White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes  as  defined 
in  item  771  [first]  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (Gene- 
va—1947),  as  modified,  entered 
during  the  period  from  December 
1,  in  any  year,  to  the  last  day  of 
the  following  February,  inclusive, 
if  at  the  time  such  potatoes  are  en- 
tered the  quantity  of  such  potatoes 
(other  than  the  product  of  Cuba) 
which  had  theretofore  been  en- 
tered after  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 14  exceeds  600,000  bushels  of 
60  pounds  each,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each  

Provided,  That  if  for  any  calendar 
year  the  production  of  white  or 
Irish  potatoes,  including  seed  po- 
tatoes, in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  made  as  of 
September  l  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  less 
than  350,000,000  bushels  of  60 
pounds  each,  an  additional  quan- 


Rate  of 
duty 


60fi  per 
100  lb. 
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tity  of  such  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes,  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  such  estimated 
production  is  less  than  350,000,000 
bushels  shall  be  added  to  each  of 
the  quantities  specified  in  this 
item  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  application  of  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  in  this  item  during  the 
following  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February. 


6.  Whebeas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  the  said 
section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  the 
President  on  October  30,  1947,  entered  into  an  exclusive 
trade  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4)  3699),  which  exclusive  trade 
agreement  includes  certain  portions  of  other  documents 
made  a  part  thereof  and  provides  for  the  treatment  in 
respect  of  ordinary  customs  duties  of  products  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America ; 

7.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 
1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1465),  the  President  proclaimed 
such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as 
were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  said  agreement  specified  in  the  sixth  recital  of 
this  proclamation  on  and  after  January  1,  1948,  which 
proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  Proclamation  No. 
3105,  of  July  22,  1955  (69  Stat.  C44),  by  the  other  proc- 
lamations listed  in  the  thirteenth  recital  of  the  said 
proclamation  of  June  13,  1956,  and  by  the  said  proc- 
lamation of  June  13,  1956 ;  and 

8.  Whereas,  in  view  of  the  partial  termination  of  the 
said  proclamation  of  December  16,  1947,  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  referred  to  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this 
proclamation,  provided  for  in  Part  I  of  this  proclamation, 
I  determine  that  it  is  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  sixth 
recital  of  this  proclamation  that  the  following  new  item 
be  inserted,  in  numerical  order,  in  the  list  set  forth  in 
the  sixteenth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  July  22, 
1955,  as  amended  by  the  said  proclamation  of  June  13, 
1956 : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 


771 


Description  of  products 


White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes  as  defined 
in  item  771  [first]  in  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Geneva — 1947),  as  modified,  en- 
tered at  any  time,  other  than 
duringVthe  period  December  1  to 


Rate  of 
duty 
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the  last  day  of  the  following 
February,  inclusive,  if  at  the  time 
such  potatoes  are  entered  the 
quantity  of  such  potatoes  (other 
than  the  product  of  Cuba)  which 
had  theretofore  been  entered  after 
the  preceding  September  14  ex- 
ceeds 600,000  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each,  but  does  not  exceed  1,000,000 
bushels  of  60  pounds  each   .    .    .    . 

Provided,  That  if  for  any  calendar 
year  the  production  of  white  or 
Irish  potatoes,  including  seed 
potatoes,  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  estimate  made  as 
of  September  1  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
is  less  than  350,000,000  bushels  of 
60  pounds  each,  an  additional 
quantity  of  such  potatoes,  other 
than  certified  seed  potatoes,  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  such 
estimated  production  is  less  than 
350,000,000  bushels  shall  be  added 
to  each  of  the  quantities  specified 
in  this  item  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  application  of 
the  rate  provided  for  in  this  item 
during  that  part  of  the  12-month 
period,  beginning  on  September  15 
of  that  year,  to  which  this  item  is 
applicable. 


Q7%£  per 
lb.J 


Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  do  proclaim,  effec- 
tive on  and  after  September  15,  1957,  as  follows: 

Part  I 
In  accordance  with  the  agreement  specified  in  the 
fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  the  said  items  771 
[first]  and  771  [second]  set  forth  in  the  third  recital  of 
this  proclamation  are  withdrawn  in  part  and  the  said 
proclamation  of  December  16,  1947,  is  terminated  in  part 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  potatoes  provided  for  in  such  items 
but  not  provided  for  in  the  same  items  as  set  forth  in  the 
fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  with  the  result  that  the 
said  proclamation  of  December  16, 1947,  shall  be  applied  as 
though  the  said  items  771  [first]  and  771  [second]  read 
as  set  forth  in  the  fourth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first 
recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out,  the  list 
set  forth  in  the  thirteenth  recital  *  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion of  June  13,  1956,  as  amended,  shall  be  further 
amended  by  the  insertion  therein  of  the  new  item  as  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

Part  III 
To  the  end  that  the  exclusive  trade  agreement  specified 
in  the  sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried 
out,  the  list  set  forth  in  the  thirteenth  recital 3  of  the  said 


proclamation  of  July  22, 1955,  as  amended,  shall  be  further 
amended  by  the  insertion  therein  of  the  new  item  as  set 
forth  in  the  eighth  recital  of  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  sixteenth  day  of 

May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]     fifty-seven,    and    of    the    Independence    of    the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-first. 


/^)  LjLS~y  jLtZJC/-**u~  Ask*^ 


For  correction,  see  p.  163. 


By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


Supplemental  Trade  Agreement 
With  Cuba 

The  United  States  and  Cuba  signed  a  supple- 
mentary trade  agreement  on  June  20.  Following 
is  a  Department  announcement,  together  with  the 
text  of  the  agreement,  released  on  the  day  of  the 
signing  (press  release  376) ,  followed  by  a  White 
House  announcement  and  the  text  of  a  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  giving  effect  to  the  concessions 
negotiated  with  Cuba  (White  House  press  release 
dated  June  28) . 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT,  JUNE  20 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
on  June  20  signed  a  supplementary  trade  agree- 
ment as  a  result  of  negotiations  conducted  at  Ha- 
bana  under  the  auspices  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
The  agreement  provides  for  U.S.  tariff  conces- 
sions to  Cuba  on  five  types  of  cigar  tobacco  in  re- 
turn for  tariff  concessions  by  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  on  tinplate  and  tinned  sheets,  artificial  col- 
ors, and  motors. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  existing 
rates  of  duty  are  to  be  reduced  by  10  percent  in 
two  annual  stages  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Cuban  concessions.     In  both  countries  the  first 
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Cuban  Tariff  Concessions  to  the  United  States 


Description 

Rate  of  duty 

U.  S.  ex- 

Cuban tariff 
item  no. 

Present 

Supplemental  agreement 

ports  to 

Cuba  1955 

($1,000) 

1st  stage 

2d  stage 

37-C 

85-A  ex 
217 

Rolled  sheets: 

Tinned    and    in    tinplate, 
unmarked,     not     litho- 
graphed. 
Artificial  colors: 

In  powder  or  lumps,  except 

metallic    blues    (indigo) 

in  balls  or  squares. 

Motors  of  all  kinds,  fixed  or 

not,    including    windmills, 

and  the  loose   parts  and 

accessories  for  the  same, 

not  specifically  classified. 

Total                

0.075  pesos  per  100 
kgs. 

0.40   pesos   per    100 
kgs. 

5%  ad  valorem 

0.07125     pesos     per 
100  kgs. 

0.38   pesos    per    100 
kgs. 

4.75%  ad  valorem.  .  . 

0.0675  pesos  per  100 
kgs. 

0.36   pesos   per    100 
kgs. 

4.50%  ad  valorem.  .  . 

4,824 

882 
3,098 

8,804 

U.  S.  Tariff  Concessions  to  Cuba  and  Changes  in  Most-Favored-Nation  Rates  Applicable  to  Products  of  Other  Countries 


Schedule  A 
No. 

Schedule  A  commodity  description 

Rate  of  duty 

V.  S.   im- 

Tariff 
para- 

Applicable  to 
products  of: 

Present 

Supplemental  agreement 

ports  for 
consump- 
tion 1956 

1st  stage 

2d  stage 

($1,000) 

601 

2601.  000 

2601.  100 

2603.  000 

2604.  000 
2609.  000 

Tobacco,    unmanufactured 
Leaf  for  cigar  wrappers : 

Unstemmed 

Cuba 

Other 

Cuba 
Other 

Cuba 
Other 
Cuba 
Other 
Cuba 
Other 

91  £  per  lb. 

$1.00  per 

lb. 
$1.72  per  lb. 
$1.  72  per  lb. 

140  per  lb. 
17.50  per  lb. 
200  per  lb. 
250  per  lb. 
140  per  lb. 
17.50  per  lb. 

86.450  per 

lb. 
95.450  per 

lb. 
$1,634  per  lb. 
$1,634  per  lb. 

13.30  per  lb. 
16.80  per  lb. 
190  per  lb. 
240  per  lb. 
13.30  per  lb. 
16.80  per  lb. 

81.90  per  lb. 

90.90  per  lb. 

$1,548  per  lb 
$1,548  per  lb. 

12.60  per  lb. 
16.10  per  lb. 
180  per  lb. 
230  per  lb. 
12.60  per  lb. 
16.10  per  lb. 

2,340 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) : 

Unstemmed 

784 

1 
4,316 

603 

Scrap  tobacco 

Totals: 

103 

13,  035 

144 

5,907 

1,482 

25,  598 

Other    

2,  514 

stage  will  become  effective  on  June  29,  1957,  and 
the  second  stage  would  normally  become  effective 
a  year  later. 

The  U.S.  tariff  concessions  on  tobacco  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  U.S.  cigar  manufacturers,  whose 
requirements  for  Cuban  cigar  tobacco  led  last  year 
to  imports  valued  at  $25.6  million  of  the  five  types 
of  tobacco  for  which  the  tariff  treatment  is  being 
modified.  Tobacco  which  is  the  product  of  Cuba 
benefits,  on  four  of  Ihese  live  types  of  tobacco,  by 
preferential  rates  which  are  lower  than  those  ap- 
plicable to  tobacco  produced  in  other  countries. 


When  the  tariff  reductions  applicable  to  Cuba  are 
made  effective,  there  will  at  the  same  time  be  equal 
decreases  in  the  rates  applicable  to  other  countries 
in  order  to  avoid  widening  the  margins  of  prefer- 
ence on  the  four  types  of  tobacco  and  creating  a 
margin  of  preference  on  the  fifth  type.  An  increase 
in  the  margins  of  preference  would  be  contrary  to 
the  longstanding  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment directed  toward  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory treatment  in  international  trade  and 
contrary  to  the  applicable  procedures  under  the 
general  agreement. 
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The  accompanying  tabulation  of  the  U.S.  con- 
cessions to  Cuba  also  shows  the  rates  of  duty  now- 
applicable  to  countries  other  than  Cuba  and  the 
rates  which  will  be  applied  to  keep  margins  of 
preference  unchanged. 

The  concessions  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
Cuba  are  expected  to  benefit  United  States  export- 
ers of  the  specified  items — tinplate  and  tinned 
sheets,  artificial  colors,  and  motors.  Exports  of 
these  items  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in 
1955  were  valued  at  nearly  $9  million. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

EIGHTH  PROTOCOL  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  CON- 
CESSIONS TO  THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON 
TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

(CUBA  AND  UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA) 

The  governments  which  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  contracting  parties"  and  "the  Gen- 
eral Agreement"  respectively),  having  agreed  upon  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  of  tariff  negotiations  by  two  or 
more  contracting  parties  under  the  General  Agreement 
and  for  putting  into  effect  under  the  Agreement  the  results 
of  such  negotiations, 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  are  contracting  parties 
to  the  General  Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"negotiating  contracting  parties")  having  carried  out 
tariff  negotiations  under  these  procedures  and  being  de- 
sirous of  so  giving  effect  to  the  results  of  these  nego- 
tiations, 

It  is  agreed  : 

1.  On  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  upon  which 
this  Protocol  shall  have  been  signed  by  a  negotiating  con- 
tracting party  or  on  June  29, 1957,  whichever  is  the  earlier, 
the  schedule  relating  to  that  contracting  party  annexed 
hereto  shall  enter  into  force  and  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
schedule  to  the  General  Agreement  relating  to  that  con- 
tracting party. 

2.  In  each  case  in  which  Article  II  of  the  General 
Agreement  refers  to  the  date  of  that  Agreement,  the  appli- 
cable date  in  respect  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  this 
Protocol  shall  be  the  date  of  this  Protocol. 

3.  (a)  The  original  text  of  this  Protocol,  together 
with  the  annex  thereto,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the 
General  Agreement.  It  shall  be  open  for  signature  by 
contracting  parties  at  the  close  of  the  negotiations  and 
thereafter  at  the  headquarters  of  the  CONTRACTING 
PARTIES  until  six  months  following  the  date  of  the 
Protocol. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  promptly  furnish 
a  certified  copy  of  this  Protocol,  and  a  notification  of  each 
signature  to  this  Protocol,  to  each  contracting  party. 


4.  The  date  of  this  Protocol  shall  be  June  20,  1957. 

Done  at  La  Habana  in  a  single  copy  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic  except  as  other- 
wise specified  in  schedules  annexed  hereto. 

For  the  Republic  of  Cuba : 

GUEtL1 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 
Vinton   Chapin 

Annex 

SCHEDULE  IX— CUBA 

(This  Schedule  is  authentic  only  in  the  English  language) 

Part  I 

Most-Favored-Nation  Tariff 

Nil 

Part  II 

Preferential  Tariff 


Cuban 

Tariff  Item 

Description  of  Products 

Rate  of  Duty 

Number 

(Specific  duty  in  Cuban 

37 

Rolled  sheets: 

pesos) 

37-C 

Tinned  and  in  tinplate, 

(a)   0.07125  per 

100 

unmarked,    not    litho- 

Kgs. 

graphed. 

(b)  0.0675  per 
Kgs. 

100 

85 

Artificial  colors: 

85-A  ex 

In  powder  or  lumps,  ex- 

(a) 0.38     per 

100 

cept  metallic  blues  (in- 

Kgs. 

digo)  in  balls  or  squares. 

(b)  0.36     per 

Kgs. 
(a)  4.75%    ad 

100 

217 

Motors  of  all  kinds,  fixed 

va- 

or  not,  including  wind- 

lorem 

mills,     and    the    loose 

(b)  4.50%    ad 

va- 

parts    and    accessories 

lorem 

for  the  same,  not  spe- 

cifically classified. 

General  Notes 

I.  The  provisions  of  this  supplemental  Schedule  are 
subject  to  the  pertinent  Notes  appearing  at  the  end  of 
Part  II  of  Schedule  IX   (Geneva — 1947  as  amended). 

II.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eighth  Protocol  of 
Supplementary  Concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  to  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  said 
General  Agreement,  and  to  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
Cuba's  internal  legislation,  the  rate  specified  in  the  rate- 
column  in  this  supplemental  Schedule  will  become  effec- 
tive as  follows  :  Rates  preceded  by  letter  (a)  will  become 
initially  effective  on  the  date  the  concessions  on  the  prod- 
uct or  products  concerned  enter  into  force  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Eighth  Protocol  of  Supple- 
mentary Concessions;  and  rates  preceded  by  letter  (b) 
will  become  initially  effective  in  each  case  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  full  period  of  one  year  after  the  related  rates 
preceded  by  letter  (a)  become  initially  effective. 


.> 


■ 


1  Gonzalo  Guell  y  Morales  de  los  Rios. 


July  22,    1957 
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SCHEDULE  XX— UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

This  Schedule  is  authentic  only  in  the  English  language 

CUSTOMS  TERRITORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Part  I 

Most-Favored-Nation  Tariff 

(See  general  notes  at  the  end  of  this  Schedule) 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 


Description  of  Products 


Rates  of  Duty 


601 

601 

603 


Wrapper  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  with  more 
than  35  per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco: 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed 

Filler  tobacco  not  specially  provided  for  (except  cigarette  leaf  tobacco) : 

Unstemmed 

Stemmed 

Scrap  tobacco 


95.450  per  lb 
$1,634  per  lb 


16.80  per  lb 
240  per  lb  . 
16.80  per  lb 


90.90  per  lb. 
$1,548  per  lb. 

16.10  per  lb. 
230  per  lb. 
16.10  per  lb. 


Part  II 

Preferential  Tariff  Applicable  to  Products  of  Cuba 

(See  general  notes  at  the  end  of  this  Schedule) 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 

Description  of  Products 

Rates  of  Duty 

para- 
graph 

A 

B 

601 

601 

Wrapper  tobacco,  and  filler  tobacco  when  mixed  or  packed  together 
with  more  than  35  per  centum  of  wrapper  tobacco,  if  unstemmed. 

Filler    tobacco    not    specially    provided    for    (except    cigarette    leaf 
tobacco) : 

Unstemmed 

86.450  per  lb  .    .    .    . 

13.30  per  lb    ...    . 

190  per  lb 

13.30  per  lb    ...    . 

81.90  per  lb. 

12.60  per  lb. 
180  per  lb. 
12.60  per  lb. 

603 

Scrap  tobacco 

General  Notes 

1.  The  provisions  of  this  supplemental  schedule  are 
subject  to  the  pertinent  notes  appearing  at  the  end  of 
Schedule  XX  (Geneva,  1947),  as  authenticated  on  Oc- 
tober 30,   1947. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eighth  Protocol  of 
Supplementary  Concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (Cuba  and  United  States  of  America), 
to  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agree- 
ment, and  to  the  provisions  of  section  350  (a)  (3)  (C)  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  the  rates  specified  in  the  rate- 
columns  in  this  supplemental  schedule  will  become  effec- 
tive as  follows : 

(a)  Rates  in  column  A  will  become  initially  effective  on 
June  29,  1957 ;  and  rates  in  column  B  will  become  initially 
(ffeftive  in  each  case  upon  the  expiration  of  a  full  period 
of  one  year  after  the  related  rates  in  column  A  became 
Initially  effective. 

(h)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a)  above,  the 
phrase  "full  period  of  one  year"  means  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  one  year,  exclusive  of  the  time,  after  a  rate 
becomes  Initially  effective,  when,  by  reason  of  legislation 
of  th<'  United  States  or  action  thereunder,  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  is  being  applied. 


3.  Except  as  provided  in  note  4,  in  the  case  of  any  dif- 
ference between  the  treatment  prescribed  for  a  product 
described  in  this  supplemental  schedule  and  the  treatment 
prescribed  for  the  same  products  in  any  prior  Schedule 
XX  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
treatment  prescribed  in  this  supplemental  schedule  shall 
represent  the  prevailing  obligation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purposes  of  Article  II  of  the  said  General 
Agreement. 

4.  If  the  concession  provided  for  in  Part  II  of  this 
supplemental  schedule,  in  respect  of  any  product  described 
in  both  Part  I  and  Part  II  hereof,  is  withdrawn,  the  rate 
provided  for  such  product  in  Part  I  of  this  supplemental 
schedule  will  thereupon  cease  to  apply  or  will  be  sus- 
pended for  such  time  as  such  withdrawal  is  effective.  If 
the  concession  provided  for  in  Part  II  of  this  supplemental 
schedule  in  respect  of  any  such  product  is  modified,  the 
rate  provided  for  such  product  in  Part  I  of  this  supple- 
mental schedule  will  thereupon  be  increased  by  the  same 
amount  as  the  rate  provided  for  in  Part  II  of  this  sup- 
plemental schedule  is  increased  and  for  the  same  period, 
subject  to  any  obligations  then  existing  by  reason  of  the 
inclusion  of  such  product  in  Part  I  of  any  other  Schedule 
XX. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT,  JUNE  28 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  giving 
[affect  to  the  United  States  tobacco  concessions  ne- 
gotiated with  Cuba  under  the  General  Agreement 
»n  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  embodied  in  a  trade 
agreement  signed  at  Hjibana  on  June  20,  1957. 

That  agreement  provides  for  United  States 
tariff  concessions  to  Cuba  on  five  types  of  cigar 
tobacco  in  return  for  tariff  concessions  by  Cuba 
[to  the  United  States  on  tinplate  and  tinned  sheets, 
artificial  colors,  and  motors.  Existing  rates  of 
■duties  on  these  products  are  to  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  over  two  annual  stages.  In  both  coun- 
tries the  first-stage  reduction  of  5  percent  becomes 
effective  on  June  29,  1957,  and  the  second  stage 
[will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  effec- 
tive 1  year  later. 

Four  of  these  five  types  of  Cuban  tobacco  en- 
joy preferential  rates  which  are  lower  than  the 
rates  applicable  to  similar  tobaccos  imported  from 
other  countries.  In  order  to  avoid  a  widening  of 
the  Cuban  margin  of  preference  on  the  four  types 
of  tobacco  or  a  creation  of  a  Cuban  margin  of 
preference  on  the  fifth  type,  the  proclamation  also 
provides  for  an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  rates 
applicable  to  such  tobaccos  from  other  countries 
entitled  to  trade  agreement  benefits. 

The  United  States  tariff  concessions  are  ex- 
pected to  benefit  domestic  cigar  manufacturers, 
whose  imports  of  these  tobaccos  last  year  were 
valued  at  $25.6  million.  United  States  exporters 
are  expected  to  benefit  from  the  Cuban  con- 
cessions. 


PROCLAMATION  3190' 

CARRYING  OUT  THE  EIGHTH  PROTOCOL  OF  SUP- 
PLEMENTARY CONCESSIONS  TO  THE  GENERAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  then  amended  (48  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1)  125,  ch.  118,  59  Stat, 
(pt.  1)  410,  ch.  269),  the  President  on  October  30,  1947, 
entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  General  Agreement"),  including  a  schedule  of 
United   States  concessions    (hereinafter   referred   to   as 


"Schedule  XX  ( Geneva— 1947 )") ,  and  the  Protocol  of 
Provisional  Application  of  the  General  Agreement,  to- 
gether with  a  Final  Act  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)  A7,  All, 
and  A2051)  ; 

2.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December 
16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  the  President  proclaimed 
such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as 
were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  said  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  first  recital 
of  this  proclamation  on  and  after  January  1,  1948, 
which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by  the  other 
proclamations  listed  in  the  third  recital  of  Proclamation 
No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  24),  by 
the  said  proclamation  of  June  13,  1956,  by  Proclamation 
No.  3143  of  June  25,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  33),  by 
Proclamation  No.  3146  of  June  29,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956 
Supp.,  p.  35),  by  Proclamation  No.  3160  of  September  28, 
1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44),  and  by  Proclamation  No. 
3184 3  of  May  16,  1957  (22  F.  R.  3531)  ; 

3.  Whereas  I  have  found  as  a  fact  that  certain  exist- 
ing duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  both 
being  contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement,  are 
unduly  burdening  and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  that  the  purposes  declared 
in  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  now  amended 
(48  Stat.  (pt.  1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1)  125,  ch.  118, 
59  Stat.  (pt.  1)  410,  ch.  269,  63  Stat.  (pt.  1)  698,  ch.  585, 
69  Stat.  162,  ch.  169),  will  be  promoted  by  the  negotiation 
between  these  two  Governments  of  a  trade  agreement 
supplementing  the  General  Agreement ; 

4.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  72,  ch.  141), 
I  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
investigation  and  report  a  list  of  all  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  considered  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions, imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the 
trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  referred  to  in  the  third  recital  of 
this  proclamation,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  made  an 
investigation  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  said 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  and  thereafter  reported 
to  me  its  determinations  made  pursuant  to  the  said 
section  within  the  time  period  specified  therein ; 

5.  Whereas  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  intention 
to  conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  was  given,4  the  views  presented  by  persons 
interested  in  such  negotiations  were  received  and  con- 
sidered, and  information  and  advice  with  respect  to  such 
negotiations  was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  and 
from  other  sources ; 

6.  Whereas,  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority   of    the   President    to   enter    into   foreign    trade 


*  22  Fed.  Reg.  4705. 
July  22,   1957 


8  See  p.  154. 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22,  1956,  p.  646. 
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agreements  under  the  said  section  350,  as  now  amended, 
having  been  extended  by  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  162,  ch.  169) 
from  June  12,  1955,  until  the  close  of  June  30,  1958, 
on  June  20,  1957,  as  a  result  of  the  findings  set  forth 
in  the  third  recital  of  this  proclamation,  I  entered, 
through  my  duly  authorized  representative,  into  a  trade 
agreement  providing  for  the  application  of  the  relevant 
provisions  of  the  General  Agreement  to  additional 
schedules  of  tariff  concessions  relating  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  which 
trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Eighth  Protocol  of  Sup- 
plementary Concessions  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  June  20,  1957,  including  a 
schedule  of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Schedule  XX  (Havana — 1957)"),  which 
trade  agreement  is  authentic  in  the  English  and  French 
languages  as  indicated  therein,  and  a  copy  of  which  is 
annexed  to  this  proclamation ; 

7.  "Whebeas  the  supplementary  trade  agreement  speci- 
fied in  the  sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation  provides 
that  the  schedule  annexed  thereto  relating  to  a  negotiat- 
ing contracting  party  shall  be  regarded  as  a  schedule 
to  the  General  Agreement  relating  to  that  contracting 
party  on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  day  on  which 
the  protocol  shall  have  been  signed  by  such  contracting 
party  or  on  June  29,  1957,  whichever  is  the  earlier, 
and  such  protocol  was  not  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  May  30,  1957 ; 

8.  Whebeas  I  find  that  each  modification  of  existing 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  each  continuance  of  existing  customs  or 
excise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  of  America  which  is  proclaimed  in  Part  I  of 
this  proclamation  will  be  required  or  appropriate,  on 
and  after  the  dates  specified  in  the  said  Part  I,  to 
carry  out  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the  sixth 
recital  of  this  proclamation ; 

9.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  the  said 
section  350,  as  then  amended,  the  President  on  October 
30,  1947,  entered  into  an  exclusive  trade  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (pt.  4) 
3099),  which  exclusive  trade  agreement  includes  certain 
portions  of  other  documents  made  a  part  thereof  and 
provides  for  the  treatment  in  respect  of  ordinary  customs 
duties  of  products  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  ; 

10.  Wiikkeas  by  Proclamation  No.  2764  of  January  1, 
1948  (62  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1465),  the  President  proclaimed 
BOCfa  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
restriction!  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  such 
continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of 
article!  Imported  into  the  United  States  of  America  as 

then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  Bald  exclusive  trade  agreement  specified  In  the 
ninth  redtal  of  this  proclamation  on  and  after  Janu- 
;iry  I,  1!M8,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  Other  proclamatlona  listed  In  the  thirteenth  recital 
of  the  eaid  proclamation  or  Jane  18,  1966,  by  the  said 
proclamation  of  June  18,  1988,  and  by  the  said 
proclamation  of  fctaj  16,  1967; 


11.  Whebeas  Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1947), 
which  was  made  a  part  of  the  exclusive  trade  agreement 
specified  in  the  ninth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  is 
supplemented  by  Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 1957), 
and  I  find  that  it  is  required  or  appropriate,  on  and 
after  the  dates  specified  in  the  said  Part  II,  to  carry 
out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  that  the  said 
Part  II  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1947)  be  applied  as 
supplemented  by  the  said  Part  II  of  Schedule  XX 
(Havana— 1957)  ; 

12.  Whereas  by  the  said  proclamation  of  June  13, 
1956,  the  President  proclaimed  such  modifications  of 
existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  and  such  continuance  of  existing  customs 
or  excise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  Sixth  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Con- 
cessions to  the  General  Agreement  (TIAS  3591),  includ- 
ing a  schedule  of  United  States  concessions  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "Schedule  XX   (Geneva— 1956)")  ; 

13.  Whereas  the  third  sub-classification  of  the  de- 
scription in  item  1513  [second]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1956)  erroneously  reads  "Figures  or  images 
of  animate  objects  not  specified  above  in  this  item"  in 
place  of  "Figures  or  images  of  animate  objects  wholly  or 
in  chief  value  of  metal  and  not  specified  above  in  this 
item" ;  and 

14.  Whereas  in  the  said  proclamation  of  May  16,  1957, 
the  rate  of  duty  in  the  item  set  forth  in  the  eighth  recital 
should  be  67%tf  per  100  lb."  in  place  of  the  rate  of 
"67%^  per  lb.",0  the  reference  in  Part  II  should  be  to 
the  "sixteenth  recital"  of  the  said  proclamation  of  June 
13,  1956,  in  place  of  the  reference  to  the  "thirteenth 
recital"  of  that  proclamation,"  and  the  reference  in 
Part  III  should  be  to  the  "sixteenth  recital"  of  Procla- 
mation No.  3105  of  July  22,  1955  (69  Stat.  C44)  in  place 
of  the  reference  to  the  "thirteenth  recital"  of  that 
proclamation : 5 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350,  as  now 
amended,  do  proclaim  as  follows : 

Part  I 

To  the  end  that  the  trade  agreement  specified  in  the 
sixth  recital  of  this  proclamation  may  be  carried  out: 

(a)  Such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  as  are 
specified  or  provided  for  in  paragraphs  1  to  4,  inclusive, 
of  the  said  Protocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions  speci- 
fied therein,  and  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 
1957),  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
(b)  of  this  part,  be  effective  as  follows: 

(1)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  A  at  the 
right  of  the  respective  descriptions  of  products  in  Part 
I  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 1957),  on  and  after  June 
2!  I,  1957. 
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i  J  i  l'ho  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  B  at  the 
ight  Of  the  saiil  respective  descriptions  of  products,  on 
nd  after  the  appropriate  date  or  dates  determined  in 
eeordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
leneral  Notes  at  the  end  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 
DOT). 

(b)  The  application  of  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
a)  of  this  part  and  of  subdivision  (a)  of  Part  II  of 
his  proclamation  shall  be  subject  (1)  to  the  applicable 
prms,  conditions,  and  Qualifications  set  forth  in  para- 
raphs  1  to  4.  Inclusive,  of  the  said  Protocol  of  Supple- 
lentary  Concessions,  in  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 1957), 
ucluding  the  General  Notes  thereto,  in  Parts  I,  II,  and 
II  of  the  General  Agreement,  including  any  applicable 
niendments  and  rectifications  thereof,  and  in  the  Pro- 
oeol  of  Provisional  Application  specified  in  the  first  re- 
ital  of  this  proclamation,  and  (2)  to  the  exception  that 
o  rate  of  duty  shall  be  applied  to  a  particular  article 
y  virtue  of  this  proclamation  if,  when  the  article  is 
ntered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
ton,  more  favorable  customs  treatment  is  prescribed  for 
he  article  by  any  of  the  following  then  in  effect: 

(i)  A  proclamation  pursuant  to  section  350  of  the  Tariff 
ict  of  1930,  but  the  application  of  such  more  favorable 
reatment  shall  be  subject  to  the  qualifications  set  forth 
a  paragraph  3  of  the  General  Notes  in  Schedule  XX 
Havana — 1957), 

(ii)  Any  other  proclamation,  a  statute,  or  an  execu- 
Ive  order,  which  proclamation,  statute,  or  order  either 
rovides  for  an  exemption  from  duty  or  import  tax  or 
ecame  effective  subsequent  to  June  20,   1957. 

Part  II 

To  the  end  that  the  exclusive  trade  agreement  with 
he  Republic  of  Cuba  specified  in  the  ninth  recital  of 
his  proclamation  may  be  carried  out,  such  modifications 
f  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
nited  States  of  America  in  respect  of  products  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  and  such  continuance  of  existing  cus- 
>ms  or  excise  treatment  of  products  of  the  Republic  of 
uba  imported  into  the  United  States  as  are  specified 
r  provided  for  in  paragraphs  1  to  4,  inclusive,  of  the 
'rotocol  of  Supplementary  Concessions  specified  in  the 
ixth  recital  of  this  proclamation,  and  in  Part  II  of 
ehedule  XX  (Havana — 1957),  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
isions  of  subdivision  (b)  of  Part  I  of  this  proclamation 
nd  of  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  be  effective  as 
ollows : 


(1)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  A  at  the 
right  of  the  respective  descriptions  of  products  in  Part 
II  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana— 1957),  on  and  after  June 
29,  1967, 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  B  at  the 
right  of  the  said  respective  descriptions  of  products,  on 
and  after  the  appropriate  date  or  dates  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  the 
General  Notes  at  the  end  of  Schedule  XX  (Havana — 
1957). 

Part  III 

The  said  proclamation  of  June  13,  1956,  shall  be  ap- 
plied as  though  the  third  sub-classification  of  the  de- 
scription in  item  1513  [second]  in  Part  I  of  Schedule 
XX  (Geneva — 1950)  read  "Figures  or  images  of  ani- 
mate objects  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  metal  and  not 
specified  above  in  this  item". 

Part  IV 

The  said  proclamation  of  May  16,  1957,  is  rectified  by 
the  insertion  (a)  in  the  item  set  forth  in  the  eighth  re- 
cital of  the  rate  of  "67%tf  per  100  lb."  in  place  of  the 
rate  of  "67^  per  lb.",*  (b)  in  Part  II  of  a  reference  to 
the  "sixteenth  recital"  of  the  said  proclamation  of  June 
13,  1956,  in  place  of  the  reference  to  the  "thirteenth  re- 
cital" of  the  proclamation,*  and  (c)  in  Part  III  of  a 
reference  to  the  "sixteenth  recital"  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion of  July  22,  1955,  in  place  of  the  reference  to  the 
"thirteenth  recital"  of  that  proclamation." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-eighth  day 
of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 

[seal]  dred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty- first. 


/CJ  Ct^-y/^C^JO-iC^u.  A^mj^ 


By  the  President : 

John  Fosteb  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


1  See  p.  157. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


International  Cooperation  in  Reporting  Weather  Observations 
From  the  High  Seas 


SECOND  SESSION  OF  COMMISSION  FOR  MARITIME  METEOROLOGY  OF  WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION,  HAMBURG,  GERMANY,  OCTOBER  16-31,  1956 


by  W.  F.  McDonald 


During  the  half  century  of  its  existence,  the 
Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology  under  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO)  and 
its  predecessor,  the  International  Meteorological 
Organization,  has  promoted  cooperation  among 
ships  of  all  nations  in  furnishing  weather  observa- 
tions from  the  high  seas.  The  vast  expanse  of 
the  oceans  makes  the  collection  of  ships'  weather 
reports  essential  to  fill  the  gaps  between  con- 
tinental weather  observation  networks,  not  only 
for  the  daily  weather  forecasts  and  warnings  of 
meteorological  services  which  are  important  aids  to 
sea  and  air  navigation  but  also  for  climatological 
and  research  purposes  as  well. 

The  session  of  the  Commission  for  Maritime 
Meteorology  held  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  October 
16-31,  1956,  was  the  second  meeting  convened 
under  the  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
which  was  established  in  1951.  Eepresentatives 
from  29  of  the  49  member  countries  attended. 
Six  international  organizations,  namely,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and    Cultural    Organization,    the    International 


•  W.  F.  McDonald,  author  of  the  above 
article,  is  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  and  a  former  assistant  chief  for  ad- 
ministration, lie  was  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  second  session  of  the  Com- 
mission  for  Maritime  Meteorology. 
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Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  the  Interna- 
tional Hydrographic  Bureau,  the  Permanent  In- 
ternational Association  of  Navigation  Congresses, 
and  the  British  Chamber  of  Shipping,  sent  ob- 
servers. Three  members  of  the  WMO  Secretary- 
General's  staff  also  assisted  at  the  session. 

The  United  States  was  represented  by  W.  F.  Mc- 
Donald, United  States  Weather  Bureau,  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  delegation ;  Capt.  P.  R. 
Drouilhet,  United  States  Navy  Aerology  Branch ; 
N.  A.  Lieurance  and  A.  E.  Sik,  United  States 
Weather  Bureau ;  and  J.  J.  Schule,  United  States 
Navy  Hydrographic  Office. 

Comdr.  C.  E.  N.  Frankcom  (U.K.),  President 
of  the  Commission,  presided  at  all  meetings.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  the  Vice  President,  Vice 
Adm.  J.  W.  Termijtelen  (Netherlands).  To  cope 
with  the  extensive  agenda,  three  Working  Com- 
mittees were  established.  All  organizational  and 
operational  subjects  were  studied  by  a  group 
headed  by  J.  A.  van  Duijnen-Montijn  (Nether- 
lands), while  a  second  committee  that  dealt  with 
technical  questions  was  chaired  by  W.  F.  Mc- 
Donald (U.S.A.).  A  third  group  considered 
agenda  items  relating  to  sea  ice  and  was  led  by 
Helge  Thomsen  (Denmark). 

As  of  July  1,  1956,  the  number  of  "selected," 
"supplementary,"  and  "auxiliary"  reporting  ships 
of  all  nations  approximated  2,800.  With  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  (IGY)  program 
scheduled  to  commence  officially  on  July  1,  1957, 
the  commission  made  an  effort  to  strengthen  the 
network  of  observations  over  oceans,  especially  in 
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ocean  areas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  between 
latitudes  35°S.  and  55°S.,  from  which  few  reports 
from  ships  are  being  received.  The  conference 
not  only  urged  members  to  establish  and  equip  ad- 
ditional selected  and  supplementary  ships  as  prac- 
ticable, but  also  to  recruit  additional  auxiliary 
ships  wherever  possible  to  record  and  furnish 
weather  messages  in  an  abbreviated  code  when 
they  traverse  ocean  areas  where  reports  are  now 
scarce. 

For  the  guidance  of  members  in  arranging  with 
additional  auxiliary  ships  to  furnish  reports  dur- 
ing the  IGY,  the  conference  drew  up  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  relative  to  the  recruiting  of 
such  vessels,  the  checking  and  calibration  of  ships' 
barometers,  thermometers,  and  other  instruments, 
and  codes  for  transmission  of  messages,  and  also 
provided  an  up-to-date  chart  indicating  ocean 
areas  where  reports  are  scarce.  The  conference 
recommended  that  the  guidance  material  be  incor- 
porated in  an  IGY  brochure  to  be  issued  by  the 
WMO. 

On  the  subject  of  codes  for  ships'  weather  re- 
ports, there  was  general  agreement  that  no  ma- 
jor changes  are  at  present  needed  in  any  ship  code 
forms.  In  this  connection,  however,  the  con- 
ference noted  a  number  of  cases  where  instruc- 
tions to  ships'  officers  relative  to  the  reporting  and 
coding  of  waves,  dew-point  temperatures,  and 
wind  speeds,  to  mention  a  few,  need  amplification 
and  reiteration  in  order  to  improve  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  reporting  these  data  within 
the  provisions  of  existing  codes.  Revised  instruc- 
tions as  needed  were  drafted  at  the  session  and 
recommended  for  incorporation  in  the  WMO 
technical  manual  entitled  "Meteorological  Instru- 
ments and  Observing  Practices,"  chapter  10.  This 
is  the  section  which  deals  solely  with  the  subject 
of  marine  observations. 

The  Commission  also  devised  and  recom- 
mended for  adoption  a  system  of  universal  codes 
for  reporting  marine  ice  by  aircraft,  ships,  and 
land  stations.  As  a  guide  to  ice  observing  and  re- 
porting practices,  the  conference  agreed  to  compile 
a  photographically  illustrated  International  Ice 
Nomenclature  for  publication.  At  the  session  a 
total  of  76  ice  photos  were  selected  for  use  with 
the  adopted  nomenclature,  and  each  was  anno- 
tated in  four  languages,  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  Spanish.  The  task  of  completing  this 
illustrated  nomenclature  was  assigned  to  a  small 
working  group. 


Many  members  reported  that  they  had  in  oper- 
ation experimental  programs  for  developing  ship- 
board meteorological  instruments  and  observa- 
tional techniques  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
accuracy  of  data  recorded  at  sea  on  air  and  sea- 
water  temperatures,  rainfall,  waves,  and  other 
subjects.  The  conference  urged  meteorological 
services  to  furnish  to  the  WMO  Secretary-Gen- 
eral reports  of  data  collected  and  analyzed  in  such 
developments  for  distribution  to  other  members 
engaged  in  comparable  studies. 

The  conference  noted  with  much  interest  the 
progress  made  by  the  United  States  in  developing 
a  program  of  upper-air  observations  aboard  its 
merchant  ships.  As  the  session  opened,  five 
United  States  vessels  in  the  North  Atlantic  and 
four  in  North  Pacific  waters  were  making  and  re- 
porting by  radio  upper-air  observations  as  they 
were  under  way  at  sea.  Because  of  the  paucity  of 
such  data  from  ocean  areas,  the  conference  recom- 
mended that  meteorological  services  generally  un- 
dertake to  develop  similar  programs  aboard  their 
merchant  ships. 

An  important  technical  paper  on  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Cargo  Ventilation"  was  also  approved  by 
the  conference,  after  4  years  of  preparatory  work. 
This  study  was  made  by  a  working  group  headed 
by  W.  F.  McDonald  (U.S.A.).  It  involved  con- 
siderable experimentation  aboard  ships  under 
way  at  sea  to  determine  the  best  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  ventilation  of  ships'  holds  for  pre- 
venting damage  to  cargo.  Comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  first  and  second  draft  papers  had, 
previous  to  the  conference,  been  obtained  from  the 
maritime  industry  in  many  countries  as  well  as 
from  experts  in  the  field  of  maritime  meteorology. 
The  consensus  of  many  comments  received  from 
the  marine  industry  showed  that  the  Commission 
had  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  science  of  meteorology  in  protecting 
cargo  on  shipboard.  The  conference  decided  that 
this  study  should  be  recommended  for  publication 
by  the  WMO  as  a  Technical  Note,  in  their  series 
under  that  title. 

Much  attention  was  also  given  by  the  conference 
to  the  need  for  expanding  weather  services  to 
high-seas  fishing  fleets.  For  one  thing,  the  month- 
by-month  averages  of  climatological  and  hydro- 
graphical  factors  are  found  to  be  highly  impor- 
tant for  planning  fishing  operations  in  new  ocean 
areas.  While  a  number  of  meteorological  services 
are  now  providing  specialized  weather  forecasting 
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services  to  fishing  fleets  and  also  compiling  marine 
climatological  atlases  needed  by  fishery  organiza- 
tions, there  was  unanimous  agreement  on  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  closer  coordination  of 
these  programs  between  the  WMO  and  interna- 
tional fishery  organizations.  To  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  conference  decided  to  establish  a 
working  group  to  study  this  problem  and  recom- 
mend special  measures  of  assistance.  A  represent- 
ative of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
was  invited  by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  serve 
on  this  group. 

While  the  session  was  in  progress,  a  seminar  on 
the  general  subject  of  "Meteorology  as  Applied  to 
Sea  Navigation"  was  held.  Those  participating 
in  presenting  papers  were  Comdr.  C.  E.  N.  Frank- 
corn  (U.K.),  N.  A.  Lieurance  and  J.  J.  Schule 
(U.S.A.),  and  T.  Bergeron   (Sweden). 

Commander  Frankcom  discussed  the  problems 
of  "Application  of  Meteorology  to  Sea  Naviga- 
tion" while  Mr.  Lieurance  and  Mr.  Schule  talked 
on  the  subjects  of  "Operational  Weather  for  the 
Mariner"  and  "Least  Time  Tracks  for  Ships." 
Professor  Bergeron's  paper  was  entitled  "Special 
Cloud  Observations  Aboard  Merchant  Ships." 

At  the  Commission's  final  meeting,  Helge 
Thomsen  (Denmark)  and  K.  T.  McLeod  (Can- 
ada) were  elected  unanimously  as  President  and 
Vice  President,  respectively,  for  the  4-year  term 
which  will  end  at  the  close  of  the  next  CMM  con- 
ference. Commander  Frankcom,  the  retiring 
Commission  President,  after  announcing  elections 
of  the  new  President  and  Vice  President,  was  the 
recipient  of  grateful  thanks  from  many  members 
who  spoke  of  his  untiring  efforts  and  able  leader- 
ship during  his  two  terms  of  office.  The  confer- 
ence then  proceeded  to  establish  working  groups 
to  deal  with  problems  arising  until  the  third  ses- 
sion, as  follows:  (a)  Organizational  and  Opera- 
tional Matters  of  the  Selected  Ship  Plan,  (b) 
Technical  Problems  Relating  to  Observations 
Aboard  Ship,  (c)  Marine  Climatology,  (d)  Ma- 
rine Cloud  Album,  and  (e)  Sea  Ice. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  the  session  held  in  Hamburg, 
Germany.  All  decisions  of  the  conference  were 
embodied  in  6  resolutions  and  33  recommenda- 
tions. The  recommendations,  however,  will  re- 
quire  approval  by  the  WMO  Executive  Committee 
before  coming  into  force.  Also  included  in  the 
recommendatioc     were  a  number  of  other  deci- 


sions made  at  the  conference  relative  to  changes 
in  WMO  technical  regulations,  weather  charts  for 
use  on  shipboard,  awards  to  cooperating  ships, 
marine  climatology,  and  other  details  relating  to 
the  selected-ship  program. 


Evaluation  of  Report 

on  World  Social  Situation 

Statement  by  Althea  K.  Hottel 1 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  Preliminary  Report 
on  the  World  Social  Situation  was  before  the  So- 
cial Commission,  my  Government,  along  with 
others,  recognized  that  study  as  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  presented  to  the  Commis- 
sion up  to  that  time.  Since  then  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  many  areas.  Understanding  of  the 
processes  of  economics  and  social  development  is 
broader  and  deeper,  and  awareness  of  problems 
sharper  and  more  specific.  There  has  been  more 
experience  with  programs  such  as  community  de- 
velopment; more  attempts  are  being  made  to  in- 
tegrate economics  and  social  planning.  Through 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
technical  assistance  has  been  given  through  gov- 
ernments to  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  assistance  has  meant  improved  health  and  ed- 
ucation, increased  agricultural  and  industrial  out- 
put, expanded  social-welfare  services,  and  more 
trained  young  men  and  women  to  carry  forward 
the  plans  and  programs  into  the  future.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  my  country  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  directly  to  this  great 
effort. 

In  setting  up  a  schedule  of  periodic  reports  on 
the  world  social  situation,  the  General  Assembly 
in  effect  has  recognized  the  recurring  need  of 
an  overall  review  and  assessment  of  where  our 
separate  and  combined  efforts  have  brought  us. 
In  our  united  efforts  how  far  have  we  moved  to- 
ward the  goals  of  individual  and  social  welfare? 
What  are  the  major  obstacles  that  have  held  back 
progress?  Where  should  our  efforts  be  concen- 
trated in  the  next  few  years? 
It  would  be  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  any  sur- 

1  Made  before  the  Social  Commission  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  May  13  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
Lease  2(>72).  Dr.  Hottel  is  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Commission. 
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ey  to  answer  all  of  these  questions  for  us.  Some 
lvolve  value  judgments  on  which  there  is  not  and 
erhaps  never  should  be  complete  agreement. 
)thers  call  for  much  more  knowledge  than  is  yet 
Mailable.  Information  on  social  conditions  must 
e  analyzed  carefully.  And  the  areas  of  the 
rorld  where  progress  and  change  are  most  rapid 
nd  most  critical  are  also  the  areas  for  which  in- 
Drmation  is  most  lacking. 

In  evaluating  this  Report  on  the  World  Social 
'it  nation2  it  is  important  to  see  it  in  the  con- 
ixt  of  the  general  program  of  the  Social  Com- 
lission  and  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole. 
Tiis  5-year  review  of  developments  has  some  im- 
lediate  suggestions  for  us.  It  presents  informa- 
on  and  analyses  that  should  be  useful  as  back- 
round  data  for  social  and  economic  planning  by 
■dividual  countries  and  by  the  United  Nations 
nd  its  specialized  agencies.  We  should  recog- 
ize.  however,  that  successive  reports  will  have  a 
umulative  value  as  they  can  draw  on  more  data, 

longer  time  for  observations  of  trends,  and  bet- 
;r  developed  categories  of  analysis.  I  want  to 
lggest  later  some  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
ssure  that  the  potential  values  of  successive  re- 
orts  are  realized. 

lajor  Conclusions  of  Report 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a 
|w  of  the  major  conclusions  this  report  suggests. 
'here  are  gratifying  overall  improvements  in 
ich  important  aspects  of  welfare  as  health,  food 
msumption,  and  education;  and  great  variations 
1  the  extent  of  progress  in  different  parts  of  the 
orld  are  evident.  With  the  growing  awareness 
E  peoples  throughout  the  world  of  improvements 
lat  could  become  possible  in  their  situations,  the 
ap  between  what  is  and  what  is  desired  may 
pen  be  greater  than  ever  before.  Indeed,  because 
tore  information  is  available  for  countries  with 
igher  standards  of  living  than  for  under- 
eveloped  countries,  the  report  probably  gives 
a  overoptimistic  picture  of  what  is.  This  would 
;em  to  be  true,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  health 
Dnditions.  The  report  appears  to  underestimate 
le  continuing  massive  dimensions  of  the  problem 
f  major  communicable  diseases,  particularly 
lalaria. 

Certain  communicable  diseases,  either  in  epi- 


2  U.N.  doc.  E/CN.5/324  and  Add.  1. 
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demic  or  endemic  form,  continue  to  be  a  serious 
health  problem  in  many  countries,  particularly 
the  less  developed  ones.  The  supply  of  medical 
personnel  and  hospital  beds  in  relation  to  the  pop- 
ulation is  still  grossly  insufficient  in  numerous  of 
the  latter  countries,  with  a  continuing  maldistri- 
bution as  between  rural  and  urban  areas.  Statis- 
tical data  on  the  state  of  health,  important  causes 
of  death,  health  facilities,  etc.,  unfortunately  are 
still  lacking  for  many  of  the  backward  regions. 
The  fight  against  cancer  and  heart  disease,  which 
dominate  the  medical  picture  in  developed  coun- 
tries, has  not  yet  produced  striking  results  in  mor- 
tality reduction. 

In  the  health  field,  as  in  others,  the  evidence  of 
progress  achieved  gives  hope  for  the  future  but 
no  justification  for  any  relaxation  of  programs 
now  under  way.  In  some  less  developed  coun- 
tries population  growth  has  outrun  increases  in 
the  production  of  food  and  thereby  prevented  at- 
tainment of  prewar  levels  of  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction. Indeed,  the  story  of  population  growth 
makes  it  clear  that  the  need  for  improved  and 
expanded  health,  education,  and  welfare  services 
is  increasing  in  magnitude  and  importance. 
Moreover,  employment  opportunities  must  be  con- 
tinuously expanded  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
in  population  of  working  age. 

In  a  number  of  countries  problems  of  chronic 
malnutrition  are  not  yet  solved.  There  is  little 
indication  that  some  of  the  fundamental  long- 
term  problems  of  world  food  and  agriculture  have 
come  appreciably  nearer  to  solution.  Patterns  of 
food  production,  while  less  unbalanced  than 
earlier,  still  remain  too  rigid. 

While  the  report  notes  that  a  significantly 
greater  proportion  of  the  world's  children  of 
school  age  are  now  attending  school  and  that  lit- 
eracy is  in  general  advancing  up  through  the  age 
groups,  the  rate  of  progress  has  been  uneven  in 
different  countries,  with  one-half  of  the  world's 
children  still  not  in  school.  Popular  demands  for 
education  and  needs  for  specialized  personnel  have 
increased  faster  than  school  capacity,  and  the 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  as  well  as  of  class- 
room space  continues. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  my  Government  that 
this  report  contains  so  little  information  relating 
to  social  security  and  social  services.  We  recog- 
nize the  problems  which  faced  the  Secretariat  in 
assembling  current  information  on  this  and  other 
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aspects  of  living  conditions.  The  report  as  a 
whole  shows  evidence  of  considerable  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  the  use  of  fragments  of  information 
to  arrive  at  what  would  seem  to  be  reasonably 
valid  general  estimates  or  conclusions.  We  recog- 
nize also  that  social-security  program  develop- 
ments— national  and  international — are  more  ap- 
propriately discussed  in  the  International  Sur- 
vey of  Programmes  of  Social  Development.  It 
seems  to  us  important,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
such  programs  on  levels  of  living  should  be  con- 
sidered along  with  the  other  components  of  levels 
of  living  covered  in  the  Report  on  the  World  So- 
cial Situation.  We  would  urge  that  special  at- 
tention be  given  to  this  question  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  third  report.  The  increas- 
ing number  of  technical  assistance  programs  re- 
lating to  welfare  services  should  begin  to  provide 
some  of  the  information  that  would  be  needed. 

This  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation 
again  brings  out  the  intertwined  relations  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  factors  in  the  life  and  develop- 
ment of  any  community  or  nation.  It  thus  sup- 
ports the  emphasis  which  the  Social  Commission 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  have  placed 
on  coordinated  planning  and  suggests  that  further 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  bal- 
anced economic  and  social  development.  I  shall 
refer  to  this  matter  again  when  we  take  up  the 
Secretary-General's  work  program  in  the  social 
field.  The  report  also  supports  the  coordinated 
approach  to  economic  and  social  policy  described 
in  the  expert  report  on  Maintenance  of  Family 
Levels  of  Living. 

Problems  Ahead 

If  part  I  of  this  Report  on  the  World  Social 
Situation  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  directions 
in  which  the  world  has  moved  in  the  search  for 
better  conditions  of  human  life,  part  II  throws 
a  vivid  light  on  problems  ahead.  For  some  time 
the  Social  Commission  and  other  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  aware  of  the  increasing 
movements  of  population  from  rural  to  urban 
communities  in  countries  in  various  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  have  known  also  that 
there  are  many  social  problems  associated  with 
BUCh  movements.  The  very  great  value  of  part  II 
of  this  report  is  (In-  focus  which  it  gives  to  the 
many  different  aspects  of  the  problem  of  urban- 
ization.    The,  clear  distinction  that  is  drawn  be- 


tween urbanization  and  industrialization  is  help- 
ful. The  report  brings  out  the  multiple  causes 
that  are  responsible  for  people  moving  to  cities. 
It  shows  to  what  an  extent  such  movement  may 
represent  an  escape  from  rural  poverty  rather 
than  any  realizable  hope  of  a  better  level  of  living 
in  the  urban  area.  There  is  full  recognition  in 
the  report  of  the  profound  social  and  cultural 
change  that  may  be  involved  in  the  shift  from 
rural  to  urban  life  and  of  the  consequent  disloca- 
tion of  family  life  and  older  patterns  of  security. 

Several  conclusions  emerge  from  the  analysis  of 
the  social  problems  of  urbanization  as  presented  in 
the  report.  One  is  the  importance  of  continued 
attention  to  the  problems  of  rural  as  well  as  urban 
populations  in  societies  undergoing  rapid  urban- 
ization. Improvement  of  living  conditions  in 
rural  areas  may  ease  some  of  the  pressure  for 
movement  to  cities.  Increased  agricultural  out- 
put and  the  development  of  small-scale  industries 
can  help  provide  a  base  for  industrialization 
and  expanding  productivity.  Technical  training 
through  community  development  or  other  pro- 
grams may  help  those  who  do  move  to  achieve  a 
higher  economic  status  in  the  city.  It  is  clear  that 
with  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  the  tempo  of 
cultural  diffusion,  both  technological  and  ideo- 
logical, is  increased.  We  may  need  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  rural  peoples  re- 
act and  adjust  to  the  influence  of  urban  ways  of 
life  as  known  through  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  made  the  shift. 

Whatever  is  done  in  rural  communities,  migra- 
tion will  continue  to  pose  major  problems  that  can 
only  be  solved  in  the  cities.  The  information  and 
analysis  given  to  us  in  this  report  point  clearly  to 
the  need  for  a  major  expansion  of  all  types  of  so- 
cial services  in  the  urban  centers  of  most  countries 
of  the  world.  The  problems  of  organizing  ade- 
quate health  services,  adequate  education  services, 
sufficient  housing,  and  practicable  social  security 
programs  are  compounded  many  times  in  com- 
munities that  are  undergoing  rapid  growth  and 
change.  This  is  true  in  my  own  country;  the 
problem  is  obviously  much  greater  in  under- 
developed countries.  Truly  heroic  efforts  will  be 
required  in  many  countries  to  expand  the  basic 
social  services  rapidly  enough  to  meet  even  the 
minimum  needs  of  those  who  are  migrating  to  the 
cities. 

What  types  of  service  should  be  set  up  to  help 
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newcomers  and  those  persons  who  are  living  in 
mushrooming  shanty  towns  on  the  edges  of  so 
many  big  cities  is  a  question  that  deserves  the 
ittention  of  the  Commission.  An  adequate  de- 
relopment  of  the  basic  community  services  might 
best  meet  the  needs  of  these  groups  rather  than 
special  services.  On  the  other  hand,  if  lack  of 
lands  and  trained  personnel  prevents  the  expan- 
sion of  such  services  rapidly  enough,  some  other 
expedient  may  be  called  for  to  help  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  transition  and  adjustment. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  second  International 
Survey  of  Programmes  of  Social  Development 
jive  special  attention  to  measures  affecting  peoples 
undergoing  rapid  transition  through  urbaniza- 
tion. I  think  the  Social  Commission  should  give 
support,  also,  to  the  proposed  U.N.-UNESCO 
seminars  on  urbanization  and  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  work  with  the  specialized 
Etgencies  and  with  nongovernmental  organizations 
is  appropriate  in  keeping  attention  focused  on 
the  social  problems  of  urbanization  and  the  im- 
portance of  concerted  study  and  action  in  this 
field. 

Improving  Usefulness  of  Future  Reports 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  indicated  earlier  the  great 
importance  which  we  attach  to  having  a  periodic 
review  of  changes  in  the  world  social  situation. 
[  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Social  Commission 
live  some  attention  to  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  improve  the  usefulness  of  future  reports. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  that  we  all  recog- 
nize is  the  lack  of  adequate  statistical  and  other 
information  for  many  areas  of  the  world.  Con- 
tinued encouragement  and  assistance  should  be 
sriven  to  individual  countries  to  develop  and  to 
make  available  the  basic  information  needed  for 
study  and  measurement  of  social  conditions  and 
social  change.  In  many  countries  a  necessary 
preliminary  step  is  the  training  of  more  statis- 
ticians and  social  scientists.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
portant for  the  Social  Commission  to  add  its  voice 
to  those  of  the  Statistical  Commission  and  the 
Population  Commission  in  urging  attention  to 
these  needs  in  the  technical  assistance  program  of 
the  United  Nations,  with  the  special  note  that 
social  data  should  be  given  appropriate  emphasis 
in  the  overall  statistical  programs. 

The  specific  suggestions  made  by  the  Secretary- 


General  in  document  E/CN.5/L.212  for  improve- 
ment of  information  on  social  conditions  should 
in  our  judgment  be  supported  by  the  Commission. 
The  suggestion  that  the  Secretariat  in  cooperation 
with  UNESCO  establish  contact  with  research 
centers  in  underdeveloped  areas  and  assist  in 
building  up  local  social  research  institutes  opens 
up  the  prospect  of  useful  and  highly  significant 
advances.  We  believe  the  Secretary-General 
should  be  encouraged  to  further  develop  this  plan 
and  start  to  carry  it  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. The  other  part  of  the  program  outlined  in 
the  Secretary-General's  paper  is  somewhat  vague. 
We  certainly  agree  there  is  need  for  definition  of 
the  types  of  information  required  for  guiding 
social  policy  and  a  formulation  of  methods  of 
obtaining  such  information.  The  first  report  on 
International  Definition  and  Measurement  of 
Standards  and  Levels  of  Living  made  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  development  of  com- 
mon understanding  in  this  field.  We  would  sup- 
port need  for  further  work  in  this  area.  The 
method  by  which  this  can  be  accomplished  needs 
to  be  clarified,  however.  I  shall  refer  to  this 
point  a  little  later. 

In  any  event  we  would  recommend  the  Secre- 
tary-General should  be  requested  to  present  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Social  Commission  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  the  major  gaps  in  the  infor- 
mation needed  for  a  meaningful  evaluation  of  the 
world  social  situation  and  suggestions  as  to 
specific  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  remedy  them, 
including  possible  referral  of  defined  questions 
or  areas  of  inquiry  to  expert  groups.  This  report 
could  be  closely  related  to  the  progress  report  on 
International  Definition  and  Measurement  of 
Standards  and  Levels  of  Living  that  will  also  be 
presented  to  the  12th  session  of  the  Commission. 
This  suggested  report  on  major  gaps  should  also 
serve  to  amplify  the  suggestions  in  the  Secretary- 
General's  paper  on  improvement  of  information 
on  social  conditions. 

Further  attention  should  be  given  also  to  the 
possibility  of  sample  surveys  of  family  living 
conditions.  Such  analyses  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  aggregate  data  and  national  averages 
derived  from  periodic  censuses  of  agency  reports. 
Limited  sample  surveys  may  also  fill  in  gaps  in 
knowledge  during  the  long  period  that  may  be 
required  to  develop  the  basic  statistical  system 
of  a  country. 
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In  view  of  the  rapidity  of  social  change  that 
is  evident  throughout  the  world  and  the  increas- 
ing need  to  relate  specific  problems  and  programs 
to  an  understanding  of  the  major  trends  of  de- 
velopment, we  are  convinced  that  the  Report  on 
the  World  Social  Situation  should  have  a  higher 
priority  in  terms  of  staff  time  devoted  to  its 
preparation  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 
We  think  also  that  a  special  effort  should  be 
made  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  third  report 
and  to  establish  a  framework  for  successive 
reports. 

Question  of  Postponing  Third  Report 

We  have  noted  with  interest  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary- 
General  that  the  third  Report  on  the  World  Social 
Situation  be  postponed  until  the  14th  session  of 
the  Social  Commission  in  1963.  This  proposal 
has  certain  advantages  which  the  Commission 
will  wish  to  consider  seriously.  The  change  pro- 
posed would  make  possible  the  utilization  in  the 
third  report  of  at  least  preliminary  data  from 
the  1960  World  Census  of  Population.  As  you 
know,  some  80  countries  are  now  planning  to  take 
censuses  of  population  in  or  around  the  year  1960, 
collecting  information  on  at  least  a  basic  list  of 
items  and  in  many  cases  much  more.  The  in- 
dividual countries  will  publish  and  use  their  own 
data.  It  is  planned  also  to  include  comparative 
tables  from  these  censuses  in  the  Demographic 
Yearbook.  The  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situ- 
ation should  be  one  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments in  which  analytic  use  is  made  of  the  mate- 
rial for  comparative  purposes.  Sufficient  data 
from  the  census  would  not  be  available  in  time  for 
a  1961  report;  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  delay 
such  use  of  the  data  until  1965.  With  careful 
planning  it  should  be  possible  to  make  effective 
use  of  basic  information  from  most  of  the  census 
in  a  report  for  the  1963  session  of  the  Commission. 
While  the  world  population  census  will  not  pro- 
vide more  than  a  fraction  of  the  information 
needed  for  a  study  of  social  conditions,  it  will 
for  the  firs!  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  make 
available  so  much  basic  data  for  the  majority 
of  the  world's  population  that  it  will  inevitably 
a  benchmark  for  future  studies. 

Postponement  of  the  third  Report  on  the  World 
/  Situation  until  1968  would  almost  neces- 
sarily involve,  a  postponement  of  the  third  Inter- 
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national  Survey  of  Programmes  of  Social  De- 
velopment until  1965,  and  we  would  so  recom- 
mend. It  would  not  seem  either  necessary  or 
wise,  however,  to  take  any  decision  at  this  time 
as  to  what  the  regular  time  interval  for  these 
two  reports  should  be  thereafter. 

If  the  third  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situ- 
ation is  postponed  until  1963,  the  intervening 
time  should  be  used  to  lay  a  basis  for  improve- 
ments in  this  and  successive  reports.  The  sup- 
port for  individual  countries  attempting  to  im- 
prove their  statistical  knowledge  and  the  report 
on  major  gaps  would  contribute  to  this 
improvement. 

We  would  also  propose  that  the  Secretary- 
General  be  requested  to  undertake  a  review  of 
the  general  scope,  organization  and  analytical 
framework,  and  the  major  types  of  data  that 
should  be  included  in  successive  reports  on  the 
world  social  situation.  It  seems  desirable  that 
certain  indices  be  presented  regularly  to  assure 
some  continuity  and  basis  for  study  of  long-term 
trends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  major  problems 
that  need  to  be  emphasized  to  give  a  valid  picture 
of  social  conditions  will  change  over  time.  Per- 
haps the  report  should  combine  a  section  of  sta- 
tistical tables  accompanied  by  brief  interpretive 
comments  and  a  section  presenting  an  integrated 
analysis  of  world  social  conditions  from  a  special 
point  of  view.  Such  ideas  as  we  have  at  this 
time  are  highly  tentative.  The  subject  is  worth 
careful  consideration.  Before  final  decisions  are 
made,  there  will  need  to  be  some  consultation 
with  the  interested  specialized  agencies  and  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  staff  resources  needed  to 
carry  out  any  program  adopted.  It  might  be 
very  useful,  also,  to  have  the  advice  of  consultants 
or  an  expert  group  with  special  competence  in 
social  research. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Secretary-General 
submit  a  report  and  his  recommendations  as  to  the 
future  scope  of  the  Report  of  the  World  Social 
Situation  to  the  13th  session  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission in  1961.  Since  the  Commission  would 
not  have  before  it  either  a  world  report  or  an  in- 
ternational survey  at  that  session,  it  could  give 
some  time  to  a  consideration  of  this  special  report. 
The  Secretary-General  should  also  be  invited  to 
make  preliminary  comments  on  this  subject  to 
the  12th  session  of  the  Commission  and  to  include 
in  his  work  program  for  1960-61  provision  for 
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such  special  study  or  expert  consultations  as  he 
thinks  desirable. 

Finally,  let  me  say  again  that  I  am  persuaded 
the  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation  can  be 
one  of  the  important  instruments  we  have  for 
keeping  attention  focused  on  the  social  aspects  and 
the  social  objectives  of  economic  development. 
We  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  is 
involved  in  this  kind  of  overall  review.  The 
Secretary-General  and  his  staff  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  carrying  out  of  this  task  and  in 
particular  for  the  excellence  of  the  second  part 
of  the  report,  dealing  with  the  social  problems  of 
urbanization.  The  report  should  be  made  widely 
available  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  economic 
and  social  development  and  with  progress  toward 
improved  conditions  of  life  for  people  everywhere. 


1958  World  Health  Assembly 
To  Be  Held  at  Minneapolis 

Press  release  409  dated  July  5. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  5 
that  the  Director  General  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  at  Geneva  has  accepted  the  proposal 
that  the  11th  World  Health  Assembly  be  held  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  late  May  and  early  June 
of  1958. 

The  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  convene  its  11th 
Assembly  in  the  United  States  was  extended  by 
the  Department  of  State  to  the  10th  World  Health 
Assembly  meeting  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  May 
of  this  year. '  The  invitation,  extended  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  Public  Law  832, 
84th  Congress,  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
10th  Assembly.  The  date  and  site  of  the  meeting 
in  the  United  States  were  left  for  subsequent 
determination. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  with  perma- 
nent headquarters  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  is  an 
association  of  88  member  countries  engaged  in 
promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  health.  It  is  one  of  the  11  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
governing  body  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. It  meets  annually  to  determine  the  policies 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  and,  in  1958, 


1  Bulletin  of  May  20, 1937,  p.  823. 
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will  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  that  body.  The  United  States  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  since  its  inception. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Conference  on  Public  Education 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  3 
(press  release  407)  that  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
20th  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa- 
tion, sponsored  jointly  by  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  and  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education  (IBE),  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, July  8-17,  1957 : 

Finis  E.  Engleman,  chairman,  Executive  Secretary, 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  Na- 
tional Education  Association 

Ray  L.  Hamon,  Chief,  School  Housing  Section,  Office  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Francis  Keppel,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Harvard 
University 

John  W.  McLeod,  McLeod  and  Ferrara,  Architects, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fredrika  M.  Tandler,  Specialist  in  International  Edu- 
cational Relations,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  1957  con- 
ference, as  approved  by  the  joint  committee  of 
UNESCO  and  IBE,  include  (1)  the  expansion  of 
school  building,  (2)  the  training  of  primary- 
teacher  training  staffs,  and  (3)  reports  on  the 
progress  of  education  during  the  school  year 
1956-57  presented  by  the  Ministries  of  Education. 

The  19th  International  Conference  on  Public 
Education  was  attended  in  1956  by  74  countries. 


Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.     Advisory  Services  in  the 

Field  of  Human  Rights.     E/CN.4/736,  February  8, 1957. 

5  pp.     mimeo. 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.     Report 

of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.     E/CN.ll/- 

445,  February  11,  1957.    30  pp.     mimeo. 
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Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Nationality  of 
Married  Women.  Memorandum  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/CN.6/254/Add.3,  February  12,  1957.  4  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Occupational  Out- 
look for  Women.  E/CN.6/302,  February  12, 1957.  15  pp. 
mimeo. 

Population  Commission.  Preliminary  Report  on  Possi- 
bilities for  International  Co-operation  in  the  Study  of 
Internal  Migration.  E/CN.9/141,  February  12,  1957. 
32  pp.    mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Tax  Legislation 
Affecting  Married  Women  Who  Work.  E/CN.6/297, 
February  15,  1957.    40  pp.    mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Opportunities  for 
Women  in  Handicrafts  and  Cottage  Industries.  Second 
Progress  Report  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  for  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
E/CN.6/303,  February  19,  1957.    59  pp.    mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Access  of  Women 
to  the  Teaching  Profession.  Preliminary  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  E/CN.6/301,  February  15,  1957. 
14  pp.    mimeo. 
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United  States  and  Pakistan 
Sign  Income-Tax  Convention 

Press  release  400  dated  July  1 

Secretary  Dulles,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Ambassador  Mohammed  Ali  and  Finance 
Minister  Syed  Amjad  Ali  of  Pakistan,  in  behalf 
of  Pakistan,  on  July  1  signed  a  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Pakistan  relating  to 
double  taxation  of  income. 

The  convention  follows  in  general  the  pattern 
of  conventions  now  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  countries  for  the  avoid- 
ance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income.  It  is  designed  to  eliminate  obstacles  to 
the  international  flow  of  trade  and  investment. 
It  contains  provisions  relating  to  business,  invest- 
ment, and  personal-service  income,  official  salaries, 
pensions  and  annuities,  remuneration  of  teach- 
ers, remittances  to  students  and  apprentices,  and 
interest  received  by  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  contains,  as  is  customary,  pro- 
regarding  administrative  procedures,  in- 
chiding  exchange  of  information,  for  giving  ef- 
fed  to  the  conveni ion. 


The  convention  contains  certain  provisions,  un- 
like those  in  income-tax  conventions  with  other 
countries,  under  which  the  United  States  would 
take  an  important  step  toward  avoiding  nulli- 
fication of  the  efforts  of  a  foreign  country  to  en- 
courage industrial  development  through  its  tax 
laws.  Under  the  income-tax  law  of  Pakistan  a 
business  qualifying  as  a  new  enterprise  may  ob- 
tain tax  exemption  for  a  5-year  period  on  profits 
up  to  5  percent  of  invested  capital,  and  dividends 
paid  from  such  profits  may  be  tax  exempt.  At 
present  an  American  corporation  qualifying  for 
such  treatment  under  Pakistan  law  may  find  that 
U.S.  taxes  will  be  increased  and  thus  offset  the 
effects  of  the  Pakistan  tax  law.  Under  the  pro- 
posed convention  this  situation  would  be  remedied 
wnthin  limits  and  on  certain  conditions  by  treat- 
ing as  though  paid  for  foreign-tax-credit  purposes 
the  amount  of  income  tax  and  supertax  by  which 
the  American  taxpayer's  Pakistan  tax  is  reduced. 

The  convention  applies,  so  far  as  United  States 
taxes  are  concerned,  to  the  Federal  income  taxes, 
including  surtaxes.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  im- 
position or  collection  of  taxes  by  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  Territories  or 
Possessions  of  the  United  States,  although  it  con- 
tains a  broad  national-treatment  provision  similar 
to  a  provision  customarily  found  in  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation.  In  Pakis- 
tan the  convention  would  be  applicable  to  the  in- 
come tax,  supertax,  and  business-profits  tax. 

The  convention  would  be  brought  into  force  by 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and 
would  be  effective  in  the  United  States  for  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1  of  the  year 
in  which  such  exchange  takes  place.  It  would 
be  effective  in  Pakistan  for  "previous  years"  or 
"chargeable  accounting  periods,"  as  defined  in 
Pakistan  law,  beginning  on  or  after  January  1  of 
the  year  in  which  the  exchange  takes  place. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodity 
Agreement  With  the  Philippines 

Press  release  389  dated  June  25 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Philippines,  represented  by  Minister  Horace 
Smith  and  Acting  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Haul  Manglapus,  respectively,  signed  an  agree- 
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meut  on  June  25,  1957,  under  which  the  U.S. 
Government  undertakes  to  finance  $10.3  million 
worth  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  xVssistance  Act  as  amended  (Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83d  Cong.).  These  commodities  will 
be  sold  for  pesos. 

The  commodities  included  in  the  agreement  are 
rice,  $2.5  million;  cotton,  $4.9  million;  dairy  prod- 
ucts, $1,125  million:  meat  products,  $500,000;  in- 
edible tallow,  $500,000;  and  dried  beans,  $50,000. 
The  balance  is  for  that  part  of  the  ocean  trans- 
portation which  will  be  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  peso  proceeds  resulting  from  these  sales 
will  be  divided  as  follows :  a  loan  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  for  economic  develop- 
ment, the  peso  equivalent  of  $5.2  million ;  a  grant 
to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  for  use  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Philippines  in  the  com- 
mon defense,  the  peso  equivalent  of  $2.1  million; 
to  help  develop  new  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities,  for  international  educational 
exchange,  and  for  other  expenditures  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  Philippines,  the  peso  equiv- 
alent of  $3  million. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  June  11,  1957. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Sweden,  June  11,  1957. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva  Septem- 
ber 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  June  27,  1957. 

Protocol  1   concerning  application  of  the  convention  to 
the  works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.    Done  at 
Geneva  September  6.  1952.    Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 16,  1955.    TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  June  27,  1957. 

Protocol  2  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  organizations.     Done  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1952.    Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 16,  1955.    TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  June  27.  1957. 

Protocol  3  concerning  the  effective  date  of  instruments  of 
ratification  or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  the  conven- 
tion.   Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.    Entered  into 
force  August  19,  1954.    TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  Kingdom,  June  27,  1957. 


War 

Qeneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war; 
Qeneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 

wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
Geneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,    sick   and   shipwrecked   members   of   armed 
forces  at  sea ; 
Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21,  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.  TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 
Ratification  deposited:  Albania,  May  27,  1957.* 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Done  at  Washington  November 
19,  1956.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, July  3,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  regarding  certain  bonds  of  Austrian  issue  de- 
nominated in  dollars,  and  protocol.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington November  21,  1956.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  July  2, 
1957. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  power  reactor  agreement  of  June 
19,  1956  (TIAS  3689),  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  3, 1957.  Enters  into 
force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives  from 
the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Germany 

Research  reactor  agreement  on  behalf  of  Berlin  concern- 
ing civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  28,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  date  on  which  each 
Government  receives  from  the  other  written  notifica- 
tion that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitu- 
tional requirements. 

Power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  3,  1957.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Italy 

Power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  3,  1957.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  amending  the  power  reactor  agreement  of  June 
22, 1956,1  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed 
at  Washington  July  3,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  date 
on  which  each  Government  receives  from  the  other  writ- 
ten notification  that  it  has  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements. 

Pakistan 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  in- 
come. Signed  at  Washington  July  1,  1957.  Enters  into 
force  upon  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 


1  Not  in  force. 

-  With  reservations  made  at  time  of  signature. 
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Designations 

E.  Gordon  Arneson  as  Deputy  Special  Assistant,  Intelli- 
gence, effective  June  30. 

John  M.  Steeves  as  Political  Adviser  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Pacific,  effective  July  1.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  401  dated  July  1.) 

Norbert  L.  Anschuetz  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  effective 
July  2. 

Opening  of  Consulate  at  Kirkuk,  Iraq 

Effective  June  18,  1957,  a  consulate  was  established  at 
Kirkuk,  Iraq.  Lee  Dinsmore  is  the  principal  officer  at 
the  post. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations  Volume 

Press  release  397  dated  June  28 

The  Department  of  State  on  July  6  released 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1940, 
Volume  II,  General  and  Europe.  This  is  the 
second  of  five  volumes  for  1940  to  be  published, 
volume  IV  on  the  Far  East  having  been  previously 
released. 

The  first  342  pages  of  this  volume,  under  the 
heading  "General,"  contain  correspondence  on 
subjects  of  multilateral  interest,  chiefly  regarding 
problems  connected  with  the  neutrality  policy  of 
the  United  States,  repatriation  of  American 
citizens  and  others,  assistance  to  refugees,  and  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  acquire  supplies  of 
raw  materials  for  defense  purposes.  Among 
minor  topics  treated  is  that  of  territorial  claims 
W  the  Antarctic  advanced  by  certain  governments. 
'I  lie  "General"  section  in  this  volume  is  a  con- 
tin  nation  from  volume  I,  which  will  include  cor- 
ndenceon  many  phases  of  the  European  war. 

The  remainder  of  volume  H  deals  with  bilateral 
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relations  with  the  following  countries :  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Iceland,  Italy,  Lithuania, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain, 
and  Switzerland. 

The  largest  of  the  country  sections,  287  pages, 
is  that  regarding  relations  with  France,  with  in- 
terest centering  on  the  effects  of  the  German  oc- 
cupation of  that  country  and  the  resulting  con- 
cern for  American  security,  especially  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  French  fleet  and  the  fate  of 
French  overseas  possessions.  Other  problems  af- 
fecting American  security  arose  with  respect  to 
possessions  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands  after 
occupation  by  Germany. 

Correspondence  under  other  country  headings 
concerns  such  matters  as  the  defense  of  Iceland, 
efforts  to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war,  proposed  send- 
ing of  relief  supplies  to  Poland,  Spanish  neu- 
trality, and  the  supplying  of  foodstuffs  to  Spain. 
As  to  Germany,  only  minor  issues  are  treated 
under  this  country  heading,  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  war  being  covered  elsewhere  in  this  volume 
and  in  volume  I. 

Copies  of  volume  II  (v,  915  pp.)  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  O,  for  $4  each. 

Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  US  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Austrian  State  Treaty— An  Account  of  the  Postwar 
Negotiations  Together  with  the  Text  of  the  Treaty  and 
Related  Documents.  Pub.  6437.  European  and  British 
Commonwealth  Series  49.     99  pp.    35tf. 

A  publication  recounting  the  postwar  negotiations  by 
which  Austria  regained  her  full  sovereignty  after  17  years 
of  foreign  occupation.  A  documentary  annex  includes  the 
texts  of  the  treaty,  various  related  documents,  and  several 
statements  made  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  concerning  the  significance  of  this  treaty 


The  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
and  Foreign  Service  Series  64. 


Pub.  6455.     Department 
14  pp.     30<J. 


A  publication  giving  the  history,  design,  and  use  of  the 
great  seal.  The  illustrated  pamphlet  contains  a  full-color 
reproduction  of  the  seal,  approximately  5  inches  in  diam- 
eter, suitable  for  framing. 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands— 1956.  Pub.  6457. 
International  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  120. 
208  pp.    75tf. 

The  ninth  annual  report  by  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  administration  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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oreign  Policy  and  Some  Implications  for  Education 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


■■■■■ 


I  am  honored  to  speak  before  this  distinguished 
ithering  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Te  share  a  great  responsibility,  for  one  of  the 
rimary  tasks  of  American  education  is  to  pre- 
are  the  youth  of  our  country  for  responsible 
tizenship.  No  one  wishes  more  earnestly  for 
jur  success  in  this  task  than  do  those  of  us 
orking  in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  An 
lucated  citizenry,  aware  of  America's  responsi- 
ilities  in  the  world  today,  is  essential  to  an 
fective  foreign  policy. 

Most  of  us  here  this  morning  received  our 
>rmal  education  at  about  the  end  of  the  Ameri- 
in  isolationist  era.  Now  it  is  true  that  all  of 
3  took  courses  in  history;  some  of  us  studied 
Dlitical  science  and  international  relations.  But 
it  approach  to  these  matters  and  the  approach 
:  our  teachers  necessarily  omitted  many  of  the 
rents  which  today  shape  our  foreign  policy. 
For  this  was  before  Pearl  Harbor,  before  the 
an  Francisco  charter,  before  Hiroshima.  In 
lort,  it  was  before  America  had  assumed  the 
aportant  role  it  plays  in  world  affairs. 
The  members  of  your  profession  are  respon- 
ble  for  preparing  present  and  future  genera- 
ons  of  boys  and  girls  for  life  as  citizens  in  a 
>untry  which  is  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
•ee  world.  We  can  be  proud  of  our  new  role, 
ut  a  position  of  leadership  is  not  all  honors. 
;  is  lonely  and  perilous,  and  its  mistakes  are 
)t  overlooked.  Indeed,  our  new  responsibilities 
ive,  in  a  sense,  set  us  apart.  Our  conduct  both 
.  home  and  abroad  is  being  scrutinized  as  never 


1  Address  made  before  the  centennial  convention  of  the 
itional  Education  Association  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
dy  3  (press  release  406  dated  July  2). 

tly  29,   7957 


before.  An  isolated  civil  or  criminal  offense  com- 
mitted abroad,  an  act  of  racial  discrimination 
here  at  home,  and  America  is  in  the  papers  in  50 
languages — languages,  incidentally,  which  few  of 
our  citizens  are  able  to  read. 

The  Rising  Influence  of  Asia  and  Africa 

We  live  in  a  very  different  world  from  that 
of  our  childhood.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
map  of  Asia  to  realize  that  very  fundamental 
changes  have  taken  place.  Empires  once  ruled 
by  the  Western  World,  which  included  the  vast 
populations  and  the  rich  resources  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East,  have  fallen  or  are  relaxing 
their  hold.  World  War  II  shattered  the  old  pat- 
tern. In  its  place  new  states  have  sprung  into 
being  with  bewildering  rapidity.  Their  citizens 
make  up  a  population  approximately  four  times 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  much  of  the  world's 
material  wealth  lies  within  their  boundaries. 

A  revolution,  in  many  ways  comparable  to  our 
own,  has  taken  place  in  this  area.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  students,  in  school  or  college,  can 
name  these  new  countries  or  are  conversant  with 
their  history,  religion,  or  cultures? 

When  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  was 
visiting  this  country,  he  amused  himself  by  ask- 
ing children  where  his  country  was,  how  many 
people  it  had,  and  questions  of  a  similar  nature. 
Precious  few  knew  the  answers.  He  would  laugh 
and  turn  away.  But  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Indonesia  is  the  fifth  most  populous  country  in 
the  world,  immediately  after  the  United  States. 
It  has  vast  tin  and  rubber  resources.  More  im- 
portant, it  is  a  new  state,  strategically  located, 
which  the  Communists  would  like  to  press  into 
their  orbit. 
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I  have  used.  Indonesia  merely  by  way  of  ex- 
ample. For  there  is  a  dynamic  new  force  through- 
out Asia  and  Africa  which  we  must  recognize  and 
with  which  we  must  work.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  Americans  to  do  so,  understandingly 
and  constructively.  The  words  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  of  Jefferson,  of  Patrick  Henry, 
and  of  Lincoln  have  been  the  rallying  cry  of  these 
people  as  they  strove  toward  independence. 
There  "the  shot  heard  round  the  world"  is  still 
reverberating. 

We,  as  a  people  and  as  a  government,  have  much 
in  common  with  the  aspirations  of  Asia.  We  are 
doing  much  to  foster  the  rapid  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  of  these  countries  toward  responsible 
participation  in  the  free  world.  But  we  must  also 
develop  closer  economic,  political,  and  cultural  ties 
with  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Understanding  the  Communist  Threat 

A  second  fundamental  requirement  for  better 
understanding  the  world  about  us  is  to  know  the 
nature  of  international  communism — its  threat,  its 
weaknesses,  and  its  superficial  appeal. 

Again,  the  form  if  not  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism has  changed  much  since  our  own  school  and 
college  days.  Then  it  was  a  new,  threatening,  but 
unproved  experiment  largely  confined  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  war  gave  international  commu- 
nism the  opportunity  to  exploit  chaos,  misery,  and 
anarchy  to  its  advantage.  Through  force,  threat, 
and  subversion  it  expanded  its  empire  by  seizing 
control  of  the  luckless  countries  on  its  borders.  It 
gained  dominance  over  the  weak  and  wartorn 
China  mainland  and  extended  its  tentacles  down 
the  Korean  and  Indochina  peninsulas. 

There  its  expansion  has  been  stopped.  But  in- 
ternational communism  has  thrown  down  the 
gantlet  to  the  free  world,  and  to  the  United 
States  in  particular.  They  have  made  clear  that 
they  intend  to  carry  on  an  all-out  war  of  ideas, 
ideologies,  propaganda,  and  subversion. 

This  means  that  among  the  weapons  and  the  de- 
fenses available  to  us  to  meet  their  challenge  those 
of  (lie  mind,  the  spirit,  of  skills  and  knowledge, 
are  of  major  importance.  And  these  are  the  very 
disciplines  for  which  you  educators  bear  so  much 
responsibility. 

Voltaire  once  said:  "There  is  one  thing  stronger 
than  :dl  tl,e  armies  of  the  world,  and  that  is  an 
idea    whose   lime   has  come."    The  Communists 


seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  an  idea  whose! 
time  has  come.  Their  faith  in  communism  is; 
based  upon  a  conviction  that  Russian  socialism 
will  emerge  triumphant,  that  inexorably  the  social 
and  political  forces  of  world  communism  will  rise! 
while  Western  capitalism  will  go  down  to  oblivion! 
and  decay.  Did  not  Khrushchev,  just  the  otherl 
day,  predict  that  our  grandchildren  will  live  under' 
communism  ? 

Now  it  is  not  sufficient  to  hate  communism  or 
to  know  that  it  carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  decay  and  destruction.  This  will  not  make 
it  go  away.  We  must  calmly  evaluate  its  assets — 
both  real  and  imagined — and  study  its  weaknesses , 
and  vulnerabilities. 

The  Communists  have  sought  consciously  to  de- 
velop as  an  asset  their  monolithic  control  over! 
education.  If  the  state  decides  that  so  many  phy- ' 
sicists,  or  so  many  engineers,  or  so  many  Burmese- 
language  experts  are  to  be  turned  out  in  a  certain 
period  of  time,  then  they  merely  have  to  set  the 
wheels  in  motion.  For  they  regard  the  individual 
essentially  as  a  commodity  to  be  used  to  advance 
the  cause  of  communism. 

Now  a  free  society  cannot  mass-produce  spe- 
cialists in  this  ruthless  manner.  But  if  this  Com- 
munist technique  becomes  a  threat  to  the  free! 
world — and  there  are  signs  that  it  is — then  we 
must  devise  effective  ways  to  meet  it.  Certainly 
education  in  a  free  society  can  draw  upon  our 
vast  human  resources  when  the  national  security  is 
involved  to  meet  any  challenge  posed  by  a  slave! 
state. 

What  confronts  us  here  is  a  problem  in  basic 
education,  beginning  long  before  the  college  age 
is  reached.  It  concerns  the  development  of  at- 
titudes based  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  world 
and  our  position  in  it.  Our  educational  system 
would  be  incomplete  and  inadequate  if  it  kept  the 
facts  about  communism  locked  up  in  a  closet  J 
And  these  facts  are  not  hard  to  find.  Indeed,  the 
Communists  have  proclaimed  them  clearly  and 
repeatedly.  The  closing  words  of  the  Communist 
manifesto  state :  "The  Communists  disdain  to  con- 
ceal their  views  and  aims.  They  openly  declare 
that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions." 

This  is  unequivocal  language.    Does  it  still  re- 
flect the  intent  of  the  Soviet  leadership  since  the  | 
death  of  Stalin?     Or  has  the  advent  of  the  nu- 
clear age  made  the  use  of  force  too  risky,  the  out- 
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•omo  of  a  violent  struggle  with  the  free  world 
oo  uncertain '. 

These  are  questions  to  which  we  must  find 
mswers.  Our  conclusions  will  shape  the  course 
>f  our  foreign  policy  and  determine  for  a  long 
fane  to  come  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 
r7e  must  he  ever  wary  of  superficially  attractive 
slogans  of  "peaceful  coexistence."  We  must  he 
equally  vigilant  to  discern  under  the  cloak  of 
HBaceful  words  the  continued  threat  of  Communist 

gression. 

Our  position  of  leadership  in  the  free  world 
places  upon  us  all  a  heavy  obligation  for  clear 
hinking  on  these  issues.  Therefore  it  is  impera- 
tive, in  my  view,  that  our  schools  and  colleges  push 
diead  quickly  with  programs  designed  to  teach 
he  cold,  hard  facts  about  communism  both  in 
heory  and  in  practice.  This  is  no  time  to  equivo- 
cate. This  is  no  time  to  shrink  away  from  the 
facts.  Our  students  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  origins  of  communism,  its  de- 
velopment in  the  Soviet  Union,  its  methods,  its 
weaknesses,  its  strengths,  and  the  nature  of  its 
Spurious  appeal.  In  this  period  of  competing 
political  and  economic  systems  our  schools  are  be- 
coming ever  more  important. 

We  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  no  timetable  for  the  execution  of 
;heir  program  for  world  domination.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  our  people  will  be  subject  to 

ommunist  propaganda  and  cold-war  pressures 
for  many  years  to  come.  This  is  a  challenge  they 
must  be  equipped  to  meet. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  very  much/ 
leartened  by  the  recent  evidence  that  educational 
associations,  school  systems,  and  superintendents 
are  beginning  to  make  provision  for  teaching  the 
facts  about  communism  when  students  are  of  an 
age  to  understand  them.  I  believe  the  truth  in 
this  respect  will  set  us  free  from  fears  that  are 
unfounded  and  reveal  those  that  must  be  faced  as 
long  as  communism  is  a  world  force  to  contend 
with. 

International  Communism  and  American  Aid 
Programs 

The  interdependence  of  the  free  world  is  more 
than  military  and  political.  It  is  also  economic 
and  social.  Both  aspects  are  reflected  in  our 
American  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  pro- 
grams.    An    appreciation    of    their    purpose    is 
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among  the  fundamentals  of  understanding  our 
role  in  world  affairs.  Nothing  like  them  has 
ever  before  been  attempted  by  any  other  country. 
Why  do  we  do  it?  What  does  it  have  to  do  with 
education  ?  I  am  sometimes  led  to  think  that  the 
reasons  are  better  understood  overseas  than  by  our 
own  people. 

The  reasons  are  directly  related  to  the  two  sub- 
jects I  have  touched  upon :  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  and  the  "revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations" in  Asia  and  Africa. 

It  became  apparent  after  World  War  II  that 
the  Communists  were  moving  on  two  fronts  to 
extend  their  influence :  the  military,  as  exemplified 
by  the  takeover  of  the  new  satellite  countries  and 
the  aggression  or  threat  of  aggression  against 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Korea ;  and  the  politico- 
economic,  as  demonstrated  by  their  propaganda 
and  subversion  among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  many  of  whom  were  in  various  stages  of 
revolutionary  ferment. 

The  United  States  countered  these  two  moves 
by  military  assistance  and  economic  aid — the  one 
to  provide  a  shield  against  aggression,  the  other 
to  help  remove  the  poverty  and  despair  on  which 
Communist  subversion  thrives. 

I  think  no  one  will  question  that  both  these 
moves  are  in  the  interests  of  our  national  security. 
They  are  not  giveaway  programs  but  cooperative 
endeavors  designed  to  help  people  who  are  free 
to  remain  free. 

Clearly  American  aid  is  no  one-way  street. 
We  need  our  allies  just  as  much  as  our  allies  need 
us.  They  provide  us  with  bases  that  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  effective  employment  of 
our  strategic  air  power.  And  their  own  mili- 
tary forces  stand  with  ours  in  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

Moreover,  our  economy  would  hobble  along  in 
low  gear  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  strategic 
materials — like  rubber,  tin,  diamonds,  and  man- 
ganese— which  foreign  aid  helps  to  keep  flowing 
to  our  shores. 

Our  aid  programs  are  particularly  important 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  these  lands  there  is  a 
persistent  desire  by  millions  of  people  to  secure 
more  of  the  better  things  of  life.  The  Commu- 
nists are  constantly  trying  to  sell  them  on  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  short  road — the  Communist 
road — to  better  living  conditions  and  greater  po- 
litical   and   economic   influence.     Our   aid    pro- 
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grams  are  an  effective  antidote  against  the  Com- 
munist virus.  They  are  also  a  healthy  tonic  pro- 
moting greater  welfare  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards. By  helping  these  new  nations  to  maintain 
their  independence,  these  programs  have  become 
an  essential  of  the  free-world  arsenal  in  its  strug- 
gle against  communism.  And  to  be  most  ef- 
fective they  camiot  be  sporadic  attempts  but  pro- 
grams consistently  supported  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

The  basic  problem  is  not  only  to  share  what 
we  produce  but,  more  important,  to  provide  a 
long-term  program  designed  to  make  available 
our  economic  and  scientific  know-how  to  those 
countries  that  want  to  help  themselves.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  has  pointed  out :  "We  have  unprec- 
edented resources  with  which  to  create  and  with 
which  to  share." 

Training  for  Overseasmanship 

Now  it  is  important  to  realize  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  real  problems  in  human  relations 
in  putting  these  programs  into  effect.  For,  in 
carrying  them  out,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  to  station  a  large 
number  of  Americans  abroad  in  time  of  peace. 
This  inevitably  creates  certain  tensions,  partic- 
ularly in  our  relations  abroad. 

These  aid  programs,  to  be  fully  successful,  re- 
quire understanding,  patience,  and  skill  on  our 
part  and  on  the  part  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  with  whom  we  are  cooperating.  It 
means  training  for  a  generation  or  more  for  this 
aspect  alone  of  our  new  leadership  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  This  training  should  begin  at  the 
school  level. 

A  surprisingly  high  proportion  of  those  now 
in  school  will  spend  some  portion  of  their  lives 
abroad  as  soldiers,  technicians,  educators,  gov- 
ernment officials,  business  men  and  women,  and 
tourists.  How  they  act,  how  well  they  represent 
America,  and  how  good  a  job  they  do  will  de- 
pend on  what  they  are  now  learning,  what  they 
know,  and  wind  they  think  about  the  international 
community  in  which  we  live.  We  should  be 
opening  new  windows  on  the  world  for  them 
now.  It  is  what  one  student  of  world  affairs 
ailed  "education  for  overseasmanship." 

One  important  purpose  of  such  training  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  quality  of  empathy-  the  ability 
to  put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  position  and 
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see  things  from  his  point  of  view.  This  does  noi 
mean  agreeing  with  him,  necessarily,  on  all  thing 
But  we  must  understand  the  hopes  and  problem^ 
and  attitudes  of  other  peoples  if  we  are  going  to 
be  fully  effective  in  our  efforts  to  help  them  andj 
by  so  doing,  to  help  ourselves. 

We  should  realize,  for  instance,  that  ostentatious 
living  abroad  among  peoples  still  climbing  the 
ladder  to  economic  well-being  may  well  cause  envy 
or  irritation  rather  than  admiration.  We  would 
do  well  to  recognize  the  customs  and  cultures  of' 
other  lands  that  are  older  than  ours  and  that  r&A 
fleet  spiritual  values  that  have  enriched  civiliza- 
tion for  many  centuries.  We  have  much  to  learn 
as  well  as  much  to  impart,  for  cultural  coopera- 
tion is  assuredly  a  two-way  street. 

As  a  people  we  have  a  genius  for  selling  things. 
Exhaustive  studies  are  made  by  advertising  firms 
to  find  out  what  people  want,  their  buying  habits, 
their  tastes,  their  prejudices.  I  have  often 
thought  that,  if  we  spent  one-tenth  the  time  and 
interest  in  studying  our  market  where  foreign  re- 
lations are  concerned  as  we  do  in  studying  domes- 
tic consumer  markets,  we  could  do  a  much  better 
job  abroad  and  get  a  lot  more  satisfaction  out  of 
it. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  particularly 
with  the  resurgent  societies  of  Africa  and  Asia. 
Our  competition  is  stiff.  International  commu- 
nism is  out  to  prove  that  the  Communist  way  is  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  realize  their  aspira- 
tions. We  cannot  let  this  happen  through  a  fail- 
ure to  communicate  or  a  failure  to  understand. 

Foreigners  in  the  United  States 

Our  citizens  do  not  have  to  go  overseas  in  order 
to  have  a  direct  impact  on  our  foreign  relations. 
The  people-to-people  diplomacy  which  President 
Eisenhower  has  urged  upon  us  can  well  begin  at 
home. 

As  a  corollary,  you  might  say,  of  our  foreign  aid 
and  cooperation  programs,  some  40,000  citizens  of 
other  countries  come  to  the  United  States  every 
year.  Many  are  government-sponsored;  many 
come  under  private  auspices.  They  are  carefully 
selected  and  represent  the  leadership,  present  or 
potential,  of  their  homelands.  Wien  they  return, 
they  will  have  a  great  cumulative  influence  on  the 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States  of  their  coun- 
trymen. What  they  see  and  experience  here  is 
therefore  of  great  importance. 
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It  will  not  suffice  for  us  to  say,  "Do  as  I  say,  not 
is  I  do."  A  trip  to  the  United  States  is  a  dream 
ome  true  to  most  who  come  to  our  shores.  This 
s  the  "show  window"  of  democracy.  And  many 
»f  our  visitors  are  "window  shopping."  Those 
rom  neutral-minded  countries,  in  particular,  are 
omparing  what  we  say  about  ourselves  and  about 
lemocracy  with  what  they  see  in  our  national 
ife.  They  are  not  inclined  to  differentiate  be- 
ween  social  injustices  under  democracy  and  under 
ommunism. 

I  was  recently  told  about  a  young  leader  from 
,  country  in  Southeast  Asia  who  received  a  travel 
■ant  to  the  United  States  from  our  Government. 
)n  his  return  he  was  asked  his  impression  of 
America.  "My  principal  impressions,"  he  said, 
'were  two :  the  parking  problem,  and  the  fact  that 
[  couldn't  buy  a  bowl  of  rice  in  the  restaurants." 

We  apparently  did  not  get  through  to  this 
■King  man  the  things  that  make  this  country 
■eat  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  weekend  in 
me  of  your  homes,  that  a  few  days  in  an  American 
chool,  would  have  greatly  changed  this  man's 
mpressions  of  America.  Such  a  classroom  visit 
:ould  also  be  of  first-rate  importance  as  a  stimulus 
o  our  own  understanding. 

I  know  of  the  magnificent  work  now  being  done 
>y  educational  associations  and  by  schools  and  col- 
eges  to  provide  hospitality  and  an  intimate  look 
it  American  life  for  our  foreign  guests.  I  think 
his  is  a  key  aspect  of  our  total  foreign  relations 
ind  one  to  which  teachers  and  students  in  particu- 
ar  can  make  an  effective  and  satisfying  con- 
ribution. 

rhe  United  Nations  as  a  Force  in  World  Affairs 

No  review  of  the  new  forces  in  world  affairs 
;ould  omit  consideration  of  the  United  Nations, 
rwelve  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
>f  the  United  Nations  the  fundamentals  of  inter- 
lational  relations  remain  unchanged.  We  live  in 
in  interdependent  world,  a  world  united  by  geog- 
raphy and  communications,  by  the  common 
fearnings  for  peace,  security,  and  well-being. 
Siven  this  fact  of  interdependence,  an  interna- 
nonal  organization  today  is  not  a  luxury  but,  in 
the  words  of  President  Eisenhower,  "a  sheer 
necessity." 

Throughout  history  men  have  recognized  the  ne- 
jessity  of  organizing  for  peace.  The  past  is  stud- 
led  with  examples  of  treaties  of  friendship,  de- 
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fense  pacts,  and  regional  arrangements.  However, 
it  remained  for  our  generation  to  witness  an  or- 
ganization, universal  in  scope  and  intent,  to  which 
nations  have  pledged  their  intention  to  settle  their 
disputes  "by  peaceful  means." 

Now  some  people  are  critical  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  criticism  often  comes  from  those 
who  know  the  least  about  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  organization  is  beset  by  people  who 
are  "for"  the  United  Nations  or  "against"  the 
United  Nations — "for"  standing  for  uncritical 
acceptance  and  "against"  representing  unthinking 
denunciation.  People  who  would  never  think  of 
using  these  terms  in  discussing,  say,  the  Philadel- 
phia City  Council,  fall  into  them  naturally  when 
discussing  the  United  Nations. 

This  attitude  stems,  I  believe,  from  the  all  too 
common  misconception  that  the  United  Nations 
is,  or  should  be,  some  sort  of  magical  body  that 
can  wield  global  power  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  peace.  Instead,  the  United  Nations  is  an 
assembly  of  81  nations  pledged  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security  but  protected  by  the 
charter  from  any  interference  in  their  own  af- 
fairs. 

The  Hungarian  Situation 

In  the  United  Nations,  as  elsewhere,  politics 
is  the  art  of  the  possible.  Given  this  fact,  what 
role  can  the  United  Nations  play  on  the  inter- 
national scene?  For  one  thing  the  mere  fact  of 
having  to  face  an  assembly  of  81  nations  can 
serve  as  a  healthy  reminder  to  all  countries  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  others. 

While  the  General  Assembly  cannot  enforce  its 
will,  it  can  effectively  puncture  the  propaganda 
of  those  who  violate  their  charter  obligations. 
Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Hungary, 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  show  that  it  was  in- 
vited by  the  legitimate  government  of  Hungary, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  treaty,  to  put 
down  a  few  counterrevolutionaries.  What  more 
effective  answer  could  be  made  to  these  assertions 
than  the  picture  of  delegate  after  delegate  voting 
to  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  ? 2  The  statement 
of  the  Burmese  delegate  was  typical.  He  said, 
in  voting  condemnation :  "We  do  this  to  keep  our 
self-respect— we  can  do  no  less."     "There,"  he 
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said,  "speaking  of  Hungary,  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  we." 

No  clearer  testimony  of  the  diabolical  Soviet 
purpose  in  Hungary  is  needed  than  the  recent 
impartial  report  of  the  General  Assembly's  five- 
nation  committee,3  which  includes  representa- 
tives from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  persistent, 
desperate,  and  terrifying  rebellion  against  Soviet 
rule,  led  significantly  enough  by  Hungarian  stu- 
dents, reflected  the  deep  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
people  to  be  freed  from  their  Soviet  masters. 

The  Committee's  report  undeniably  confirms 
that  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  sent  their  tanks 
and  guns  into  the  streets  to  suppress  the  legiti- 
mate efforts  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  achieve 
their  liberty  and  national  independence.  The 
Committee  unfolds  the  cruel  actions  of  the  Hun- 
garian authorities  in  flagrantly  violating  the 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Hungary.  And 
to  these  findings  of  the  Committee  there  must 
now  be  added  the  current  repressive  measures  and 
sentences,  including  the  death  penalty,  against 
many  Hungarians  who  had  bravely  participated 
in  the  events  of  last  fall.  These  underscore  the 
importance  of  further  United  Nations  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  in  Hungary  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

The  United  Nations  can  and  does  do  more  than 
lay  bare  propaganda  charges.  It  has  been  a 
powerful  and  positive  influence  on  states  through 
the  force  of  world  opinion.  In  the  past  decade 
a  number  of  disputes,  each  containing  the  seeds 
of  war,  have  been  resolved  or  eased.  The  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  Iran,  the  removal 
of  the  Communist  threat  in  Greece,  the  formation 
of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  the  Palestine 
and  Kashmir  truces— each  was  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  opinion  developed  within  the  United 
Nations.  Such  actions  served  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  Middle  East 

The  recent  developments  in  the  Middle  East 
the  latest  reminder  of  the  impact  of  the 
United  -Nations  forum.  For  those  who  maintain 
thai  the  United  Nations  is  primarily  a  talking 
machine,  the  events  of  the  last  few  months  should 
have  a  Bpecia]  meaning. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  in  recent  days  has  the 
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danger  and  challenge  been  greater  than  in  tbi 
Middle  East.  The  United  States  has  vital  securi- 
ty interests  there.  When  the  attack  was  made  oJ 
Egypt  in  October  of  last  year  by  invading  forces, 
there  was  need  for  quick  and  decisive  action  bj 
the  United  Nations.  Even  though  the  General 
Assembly  is  a  large  and  cumbersome  body,  public 
opinion  was  effectively  mobilized. 

And  it  achieved  almost  miraculous  results.  A 
cease-fire  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  subsequent 
withdrawal  of  forces.  The  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  took  its  position  in  the  Suez  Canal 
area  and  later  moved  to  positions  along  the  ar- 
mistice demarcation  lines.  This  force  remains  the 
guardian  of  peace  in  the  touchy  areas  of  Gaza 
and  Sharm  el-Sheikh  today.  The  Suez  Canal 
is  once  again  open  to  normal  traffic,  having  been 
cleared  of  its  debris  and  wreckage  by  a  United 
Nations  salvage  fleet  of  over  40  ships.  These 
steps  have  created  at  least  the  minimum  condi- 
tions for  efforts  which  must  be  made  if  long-range 
solutions  are  to  be  found  to  the  Middle  East  issues 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fighting. 

There  are  a  great  many  legitimate  criticisms  of 
the  United  Nations.  But  fundamentally  what 
is  wrong  with  the  United  Nations  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  world  itself.  The  international  atmos- 
phere reflects  the  hatreds  and  injustices  which  are 
the  legacies  of  thousands  of  years  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars.  No  intelligent  person  could  ex- 
pect that  the  existence  of  an  organization  could 
quickly  abolish  the  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust 
built  up  over  the  years.  What  is  significant  is 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  so  short 
a  time. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  United 
Nations  represents  the  greatest  and  most  success- 
ful effort  to  achieve  peace  in  the  history  of  the 
world; 

The  states  that  make  up  the  United  Nations  are 
a  mixed  lot.  Some  are  democracies;  some  are 
dictatorships.  Some  are  in  bondage;  some  are 
free.  A  few  are  wealthy;  more  are  poor.  But 
in  this  amalgam  of  nations  lies  our  only  hope  of 
a  peace  with  any  approximation  of  justice.  We 
must  never  forget  that  our  country  belongs  to  the 
family  of  nations  and  that  every  one  of  us  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  man.  Those  who  deny  the 
need  for  a  United  Nations,  either  by  their  words 
or  by  their  policies,  should  tell  us  frankly  how  we 
can  survive  alone  in  this  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world. 
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I  know  that  study  of  the  United  Nations  holds 
n  important  place  in  our  school  rooms.  It  cle- 
■rves  onr  continued  sympathetic  and  critical 
inalvsis  and  support.  Should  the  United  Nations 
;ail  or  our  leadership  in  it  falter  in  these  critical 
lavs,  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  peace  would  be 
nerrun. 

Concluding  Comments 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  reassert  my  con- 
iction  that  the  problems  and  the  opportunities  I 
lave  touched  upon  have  an  important  place  in 
mr  schools.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  put  our  school 
curricula  under  the  microscope  to  determine  if  at 
jresent  they  provide  the  instruments  we  need  to 
rain  young  Americans  for  leadership,  not  oidy 
n  our  own  country  but  for  the  new  and  wider  in- 
ernational  life  on  which  we  are  embarked. 

In  particular,  I  feel  that  formal  education  in 
5ur  schools  and  colleges  should  not  stop  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  and  pay  rela- 
tively little  attention  to  the  great  continents  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  For  many  years  our  school  sys- 
tem has  been  geared  to  "Western  civilization.  We 
^n  no  longer  afford  to  gloss  over  the  rest  of  the 
world.  If  our  foreign  policy  of  fostering  secu- 
rity and  the  growth  of  democracy  throughout  the 
free  world  makes  sense,  then  we  should  know  far 
nore  than  we  do  about  these  farflung  countries. 

Here  is  a  great  and  challenging  task  for 
Western  education — to  correct  our  unfortunate 
ack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  life  and  thought 
>f  many  millions  of  our  fellowmen  in  foreign 
lands — of  those  who  are  for  us,  those  who  are 
igainst  us,  and  those  who  are  uncommitted. 

Moreover,  I  feel  that  in  our  teaching  we  can  only 
it  our  peril  omit  a  hardheaded  study  of  inter- 
lational  communism. 

Arnold  Toynbee  has  made  the  point  that  all 


development,  all  progress,  comes  from  a  challenge 
and  a  consequent  response.  In  world  affaire  the 
challenge  is  before  us.  The  direction  the  free 
world  will  take  depends,  to  a  large  degree,  on  the 
quality  of  our  response  and  the  understanding  of 
our  leadership.  That  response  and  the  nature  of 
our  leadership  in  the  future  will  depend  on  the 
education  of  our  youth  of  this  generation  and  the 
next. 

On  this  centenary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  what  your  organization  has  already  ac- 
complished in  bringing  to  the  youth  of  America 
a  better  understanding  of  the  world  problems  that 
face  our  nation.  If  we  hold  to  the  principles  that 
have  made  our  past  great  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  challenge  of  the  present,  we  should  not  fail 
to  realize  the  promise  of  a  future  made  safe  for 
free  men  everywhere. 


U.S.  Will  Continue  Efforts 
To  Eliminate  Atomic  Fallout 

Statement  by  James  G.  Hagerty 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  11 

It  is  rather  amazing  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  think  that  efforts  by  American  scientists 
to  eliminate  dangerous  fallout  from  atomic  ex- 
plosions are  "a  stupid  thing." 

The  avoidance  of  mass  human  destruction  in 
an  atomic  war  is  and  has  been  a  prime  objective 
of  President  Eisenhower  and  his  administration 
no  less  than  the  aim  of  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  war  itself. 

Such  efforts — to  which  the  United  States  is 
dedicated — are  and  will  be  continuing. 
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Visit  of  Prime  Minister  Suhrawardy  of  Pakistan 


Huseyn  Shaheed  Suhrawardy,  Prime  Minister 
of  Pakistan,  made  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  from  July  10  to  27,  including  a  3-day  visit 
in  Washington  July  10  to  13.  Following  are  the 
texts  of  a  joint  coiamunigue  issued  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  President  Eisenhower  on  July  13  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  talks  and  a  brief  White 
House  announcement  of  July  12,  together  with 
Prime  Minister  Suhrawardy"1  s  addresses  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
11,  greetings  exchanged  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
and  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  airport  on  July  10, 
and  an  announcement  of  the  members  of  the  offi- 
cial party  for  the  Washington  visit. 


joint  communique: 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  13 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan  concluded  today  their 
series  of  discussions  on  a  wide  range  of  problems 
involving  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and  secu- 
rity. These  discussions  have  been  supplemented 
by  further  discussions  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  advisers  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
also  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  American  officials. 

The  Prime  Minister  addressed  both  Houses  of 
the  United  States  Congress.  After  leaving  Wash- 
ington, the  Prime  Minister  will  visit  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  meet  with  various  politi- 
cal, cultural  and  business  leaders. 

I. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  reviewed 
the  steady  growth  of  close,  cooperative  relations 
between  their  two  countries.  These  relations  are 
securely  founded  on  mutual  respect  and  trust  be- 
tween equal  sovereign  nations  determined  to  main- 
tain their  independence  by  working  together  for 
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peace  and  progress.  They  examined  various 
joint  programs  which  serve  further  to  strengthen 
these  ties. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed 
that  international  communism  continues  to  pose 
the  major  threat  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
They  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  systems  of  collective  security 
which  have  been  forged  in  Asia.  They  reiterated 
their  determination  to  oppose  aggression.  It  was 
recognized  that  this  determination,  expressed  in 
such  organizations  as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  as  well  as 
through  the  Mutual  Security  Agreement  between 
Pakistan  and  the  United  States,  has  acted  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  to  Communist  aggression  and 
has  promoted  stability  in  the  treaty  areas. 

They  expressed  the  belief  that  an  effective  in- 
ternational agreement  on  disarmament  under 
adequate  and  effective  international  safeguards 
would  contribute  not  only  to  the  security  of  the 
world  but  also  to  its  material  progress. 

They  discussed  the  threat  to  the  security  and 
integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  re- 
sulting from  the  intrusion  of  Communist  influence 
and  subversion  in  that  area.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  would  continue  to 
exert  their  influence  to  promote  conditions  in  the 
Middle  East  which  will  permit  the  nations  of  the 
area  to  work  out  their  national  destinies  in  free- 
dom and  peace. 

The  Prime  Minister  referred  to  Pakistan's  dis- 
putes with  India  over  Kashmir  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Indus  Kiver  and  its  trib- 
utaries. The  Prime  Minister  said  that  Pakistan 
desires  to  settle  such  disputes  peacefully  and  in 
conformity  with  international  law  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  such  regional  disputes  may 
be  solved  speedily,  equitably,  and  permanently,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    As  regards  the  Indus  waters,  they  wel- 
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med  the  efforts  of  the  International  Bank  for 
iconst ruction  and  Development  to  find  a  solu- 
>n  acceptable  to  the  two  parties  concerned. 

II. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  dis- 
ssed  economic  and  commercial  relations  be- 
een  the  United  States  and  Pakistan.  They 
iked  with  satisfaction  on  the  many  measures 
ken  individually  and  jointly  in  recent  years  to 
pand  trade,  increase  investment,  and  enlarge 
e  flow  of  technical  information  between  the  two 
entries.  They  agreed  to  give  consideration  to 
ditional  measures  designed  to  strengthen  the 
Miomic  well-being  of  Asia. 
The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  the  serious 
ancial  pressures  placed  on  his  country  by  its 
orts  to  undertake  essential  development  projects, 
rile  at  the  same  time  maintaining  its  security 
rces.  He  reviewed  Pakistan's  efforts  to  achieve 
uancial  stability  without  undue  dependence  on 
reign  aid.  The  President  expressed  his  under- 
inding  of  the  problems  facing  Pakistan,  citing 
e  substantial  quantities  of  United  States  eco- 
mic  and  military  assistance  as  concrete  evidence 

United  States  recognition  of  these  difficulties. 
The  Prime  Minister  renewed  Pakistan's  request 

purchase  additional  amounts  of  food  grains 
ider  the  terms  of  the  United  States  Surplus 
yricultural  Products  Disposal  program.  The 
esident  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  Paki- 
m's  minimum  requirements  would  be  given  sym- 
thetic  and  expeditious  consideration  and  would 

met  contingent  upon  the  enactment  of  the  ex- 
ided  program  by  Congress. 

III. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
eir  conviction  that  the  present  exchange  of  views 
a  further  strengthened  the  mutual  understand- 
g  and  cooperation  of  their  two  countries.  They 
pressed  their  desire  to  undertake  further  steps 
increase  this  close  relationship. 


HITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

lite  House  press  release  dated  July  12 

The  President  on  July  12  informed  Prime  Min- 
er Huseyn  Shaheed  Suhrawardy  of  Pakistan 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  is  making  avail- 
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able  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  two  H-19 
helicopters. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  had  requested  the 
United  States  to  supply  helicopters  for  emergency 
transportation  purposes  in  East  Pakistan  for  use 
particularly  during  the  recurring  floods  in  that 
area.  These  helicopters  are  being  provided  under 
the  terms  of  our  military  assistance  program  with 
that  country. 


ADDRESS  TO  SENATE1 

Mr.  President  and  distinguished  Members  of 
this  august  House :  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  address  you  this  afternoon,  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  as  I  stand  before  the  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  many  States  which  constitute 
this  great  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  and  the  warm  feel- 
ings of  friendship  from  my  country,  Pakistan. 
The  ties  that  bind  us  are  far  more  cordial  than 
those  that  depend  on  mere  economic  relationships. 
We  pursue  the  same  ideals.  We  have  the  same 
outlook  on  life,  on  society,  on  the  value  of  human- 
ity, on  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  on  the  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between  the  people 
and  the  State.  We  believe  in  certain  basic  values ; 
and  these  are  far  stronger  ties — based,  as  they  are, 
on  common  ideals — than  any  mundane,  ordinary 
influences. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  resting  places  and  the  monuments  of  those 
leaders  of  yours  who  will  remain  for  all  time  an 
inspiration  not  only  to  you,  but  also  to  the  world 
and  to  all  those  who  believe  in  liberty,  independ- 
ence, freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  the 
person. 

This  morning,  I  paid  my  homage  to  your  great 
hero,  George  Washington,  whose  name  is  now  en- 
shrined in  the  greatest  moral  precepts  which  for 
all  time  to  come  will  be  the  basis  of  human  rela- 
tionships. 

I  have  paid  my  homage  before  the  monument 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  immortal  words  will 
go  down  for  all  time  as  the  most  noble  that  any 
mortal  man  we  know  of  could  have  uttered — an 
inspiration  from  on  high,  that  must  for  all  time  to 
come  be  something  of  which  the  world  can  be 
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proud,  as  it  is  proud  that  it  has  produced  a  figure 
of  such  stature. 

I  have  paid  my  homage  to  Jefferson,  who  may 
well  be  said  to  have  been  the  creator  of  the  modern 
States  of  America. 

To  you  who  live  amongst  them,  these  cannot  but 
be  sources  of  inspiration  from  which  you  draw 
your  moral  concepts,  and  indeed  you  have  shown 
to  the  world  that  you  have  learned  your  lessons 
well. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter  for  a  nation  to  under- 
take the  task  of  spreading  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, of  undertaking  to  assure  peace  and  progress, 
and  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  of  insuring 
to  mankind  freedom  and  liberty.  This  is  not 
a  small  task  which  the  United  States  of  America 
has  undertaken,  and  the  impact  of  its  efforts  is 
today  felt  throughout  the  world.  To  undeveloped 
and  underdeveloped  nations  you  have  given  hope 
that  they  will  be  able  to  reconstruct  their  lives. 
Poverty,  grinding  starvation,  frustration,  hope- 
lessness are  the  breeding  grounds  of  that  new  in- 
fluence, misnamed  ideology,  which  is  known  as 
communism.  You  have,  by  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  countries  that  well  might  have  been  caught 
in  the  whirlpool  of  misfortunes,  given  them  the 
hope  that  they  can  attain  status,  through  the 
period  of  evolution,  by  your  assistance. 

I  should  like  to  assure  the  Senate  that  if  you 
look  around  you  will  see  how  many  countries  you 
have  reconstructed  and  put  on  their  feet,  how 
many  peoples  who  were  suffering  the  ravages  of 
war  and  the  aftermath  of  war,  how  many  nations 
who  had  no  future  to  look  to,  you  have  recon- 
structed, and  to  how  many  peoples  and  nations 
and  human  beings  you  have  diffused  happiness 
and  prosperity.  That  is  a  very  satisfying  picture. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  am  certain  that,  much 
as  we  may  be  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  for 
those  countries,  much  as  we  may  reciprocate  in 
furthering  the  ideas  which  you  and  I  profess, 
there  is  another,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  feather  in  your 
cap,  namely,  that  you  have  done  this,  not  to  satisfy 
your  conscience,  not  as  charity  to  others,  but  be- 
cause you  fee]  that  God  has  placed  you  in  such  a 
position  (hat  you  have  realized  and  undertaken 
the  responsibility  of  coming  to  the  help  of  those 
not  bo  fortunately  situated  as  you. 

You  has,,  win,  yOU  rt  most  p0werfu]  Weapoii 
which  your  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
telligence  of  your  scientists  on  the  other  have 
created,  a    weapon   I  hat  can  destroy  mankind,  a 
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weapon  that  you  had  in  your  hand  when  you 
could  have  conquered  the  world,  a  weapon  that 
you  disdained  to  use  for  such  purposes,  a  weapon 
that  you  preserved  in  the  cause  of  peace.  That  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  It  is  a  weapon  that  you  are 
now  using  to  further  progress  and  apply  to  the 
cause  of  peaceful  development. 

Others  have  discovered  the  secrets  of  that 
weapon,  and  others  threaten  the  peace  which  you 
are  preserving.  That  is  the  danger  of  that  weapon. 
In  your  hands  it  was  something  which  preserved 
peace.  God  forbid  that,  in  the  hands  of  others,  it 
should  be  utilized  to  destroy  peace.  But  we  can 
see  that  so  long  as  you  pursue  the  paths — the  moral 
paths  which  you  are  pursuing — these  weapons  in 
your  hands  will  be  the  greatest  deterrent  to  those 
who  might  pursue  the  paths  of  war.  These  weap- 
ons in  your  hands  will  insure  peace  for  humanity. 
I  would,  therefore,  not  join  my  voice  with  those 
who  merely  look  upon  these  weapons  as  destructive 
weapons  meant  to  destroy  humanity.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  heaven  knows  that  by  this  time  possibly 
the  world  again  would  have  been  engulfed  in  a 
terrible,  destructive  war. 

In  foreign  relations  you  have  pursued  the  paths 
laid  down  by  the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  by 
doing  that  you  have  given  hope  to  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
peace  and  justice  from  those  of  their  neighbors 
who  seem  to  be  starting  on  the  road  to  imperialism. 
On  the  one  side  the  old  imperialism  is  dying  and 
decaying.  Countries  within  its  thrall  are  now 
gaining  independence.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  countries  are  now  coming  under  the  sway  of 
a  new  form  of  imperialism — far  more  destruc- 
tive, far  more  enslaving  than  the  kind  which  has 
gone  before. 

The  United  Nations  offers  us  an  avenue  through 
which  we  can  preserve  peace  and  avoid  war.  It  is 
a  tribunal  to  which  we  can  carry  our  difficulties, 
and  from  which  we  can  hope  to  secure  justice. 

To  you  who  have  upheld  the  dignity  of  the 
United  Nations,  therefore,  I  render  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world. 
But  we  see  and  we  have  seen  that  even  though 
we  follow  the  path  laid  down  by  the  United 
Nations,  many  countries  which  are  members  of 
that  body  deny  its  validity.  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  you  have  been  associated  with  defense 
agreements,  defensive  nonaggression  pacts,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  stave  off  aggression  and 
not  to  attack,  not  even  when  provoked.    Yet  there 
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are  countries,  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  reject  this  policy  laid  down. 

We  have  seen  again  that  the  mandate,  the 
Drilers.  the  instructions  of  this  august  body  are 
flouted  by  powerful  countries,  even  though  the 
whole  world  condemns  them.  What  has  taken 
■ace  in  Hungary  can  never  be  forgotten  by  this 
Imeration  nor  even  by  succeeding  generations, 
unl  it  is  a  warning  to  all  countries  as  to  what 
night  well  befall  them  if  they  should  become 
net  bus  of  what  is  called  a  socialist  regime. 

Indeed,  if  one  considers  socialism  in  its  best 
ispect,  all  of  us  desire  and  all  of  us  believe  in 
social  equality.  All  of  us  desire  prosperity  and 
lappiness  for  all  our  countrymen.  But  the  so- 
cialism which  degrades  humanity  is  the  kind  of 
socialism  which  today  assumes  to  itself  the  au- 
:hority  to  keep  other  countries  under ^ts  sway  and 
:o  enslave  them. 

Smaller  countries — shall  I  call  them  naughty 
countries? — also  choose  to  disobey  the  orders  of 
:he  United  Nations,  relying  upon  this  example 
)f  a  great  country  that  has  defied  it.  But  it  must 
)e  said  to  the  credit  of  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  they 
)beyed  the  orders  which  were  issued  and  have 
•ehabilitated  themselves  in  the  esteem  of  the 
vorld. 

What  shall  be  done  against  those  countries 
vhich  disobeyed  the  United  Nations?  What  shall 
)e  done  to  give  power  to  the  elbow  of  this  or- 
ganization ?  What  shall  be  done  to  make  its  in- 
itructions  obeyed  ?  That  is  a  matter  which  must 
jxercise  the  minds  of  all  those  who  are  anxious 
o  see  peace  in  this  world.  Each  of  us  has  his 
>wn  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  this  is  neither  the 
ime  nor  the  forum  in  which  I  may  expound  those 
mtertained  by  me,  but  this  is  certainly  a  problem 
vhich  faces  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  you  were  a  distin- 
guished visitor  in  our  country,  with  your  esteemed 
:onsort.  We  have  not  forgotten  your  visit  or 
he  impact  of  your  visit.  You  came  there  on  be- 
lalf  of  your  country,  with  good  will,  as  its  am- 
>assarlor,  and  I  assure  you  that  my  country  has 
lot  forgotten  your  charm,  your  personality,  and 
he  message  of  good  will  which  you  conveyed  to 
is  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

May  I  reciprocate  those  good  wishes  a  thousand- 
old.  I  have  come  to  this  country  for  the  first 
ime.  It  has  always  been — and  you  can  very  well 
magine  why — my  great  desire  to  visit  a  country 
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of  which  my  people  have  heard  so  much,  regard- 
ing which  we  have  felt  so  much,  but  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  little. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  amongst  you,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  kindness,  for 
your  reception,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  me  amongst  you. 

I  wish  to  render  to  you  again  my  thanks  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you 
and  conveying  to  you  the  greetings  of  my  country- 
men in  Pakistan. 


ADDRESS  TO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES2 

Mr.  Speaker  and  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  second  time  in 
10  years  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  a  represent- 
ative from  Pakistan  in  the  person  of  its  Prime 
Minister  to  stand  before  you  to  convey  to  you  the 
warm  greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  80  million 
people  of  Pakistan. 

It  is  not  without  emotion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
address  this  House  in  this  temple  of  freedom 
which  is  consecrated  to  the  practice  of  democracy 
and  the  promotion  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men 
and  of  nations.  When  I  see  those  honorable  Mem- 
bers around  me  whose  decisions  have  such  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  fate  not  only  of  the  nations 
but  also  on  the  fate  of  the  world,  I  feel  that  I  am 
presuming  to  address  the  House  which  has  such 
infinite  power  and  potentialities.  It  is  indeed  a 
privilege  for  my  country  that  we  may  consider 
ourselves  your  allies  in  the  great  adventure  upon 
which  you  have  embarked ;  namely,  the  adventure 
of  establishing  in  this  world  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual in  opposing  all  measures  that  tend  to 
trample  that  spirit  in  humanity  which  seeks  con- 
stant evolution  and  expression  in  this  great  adven- 
ture of  maintaining  and  promoting  peace. 

Were  it  not  for  your  endeavors,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  you  are  the  bulwark  of  democracy 
and  of  peace,  possibly  by  this  time  the  world 
would  have  been  shaken  and  shattered.  I  recall 
the  time  when  you,  and  you  alone,  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  that  destructive  force;  namely,  the 
atomic  bomb.  I  recall  the  time  when,  if  you  had 
desired  to  conquer  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
through  the  means,  the  powerful  means,  in  your 
hands,  you  could  have  done  so;  but  it  was  your 
moral  strength  that  not  only  did  you  restrain 
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yourself,  but  also  you  showed  to  the  world  that 
peace  was  safe  in  your  hands,  that  you  believed 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  human  race. 

If  today  there  is  danger,  if  today  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  fearful  of  passing  events,  it  is 
not  because  you  have  developed  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  because  other  countries  also  possess  the 
same,  other  countries  which  possibly  do  not  feel 
that  sense  of  responsibility  toward  humanity  that 
you  have  shown  by  your  acts. 

Therefore  Pakistan  deems  it  a  privilege  to  be 
alined  with  a  country  that  has  shown  the  way  to 
such  high  moral  principles. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
changes.  What  went  by  the  name  of  European 
colonialism  is  fast  receding.  The  countries  of 
Asia  have  one  by  one  gained  their  independence. 
The  countries  of  Africa  are  following  suit;  but 
while  this  nature  of  colonialism  and  imperialism 
is  on  the  decline,  there  is  another  far  worse  new 
colonialism  and  imperialism  which  is  arising, 
which  maintains  that  it  has  the  power  and  the 
privilege  by  force  to  keep  subservient  nations  un- 
der its  control,  a  theory  which  spells  enslavement 
of  peoples  for  all  time  to  come.  This  is  the  dan- 
ger that  is  there  before  the  world ;  this  is  the  dan- 
ger which  you  have  recognized ;  this  is  the  danger 
into  which  you  have  thrown  all  yoUr  weight 
against  the  Communist  powers.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  you  stand  today  as  the  champions  of 
the  free  world.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  looking  to  you  in  their  at- 
tempts to  escape  thralldom.  They  are  looking 
to  you  for  support  and  for  guidance,  and  you, 
your  country,  indeed,  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 

Do  you  realize,  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  how  many  peoples  of  the  world  today 
you  are  assisting  to  find  their  feet  ?  Through  your 
assistance  country  after  country  has  been  recon- 
structed ;  and  on  behalf  possibly  of  those  countries 
to  whom  you  are  offering  your  assistance  not  only 
do  I  render  their  thanks  and  their  gratitude,  but 
also  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  that  you  are  pro- 
ceeding along  the  right  lines,  along  moral  lines,  in 
raising  the  standards  of  those  who  under  modern 
conditions  cannot  help  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
and  a  new  philosophy  that  you  have  embarked 
upon,  the  philosophy  that  all  nations  of  the  world 
must  develop,  I  hat  all  nations  of  the  world  must  be 
happy,  that  it  should  not  be  the  privilege  of  only 
the  few  to  be  ahead  in  the  race  of  happiness,  but 
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world  can  offer.  It  is  a  new  philosophy  that  you 
have  embarked  upon,  namely  that  exploitation 
must  cease,  that  it  is  not  the  privilege  of  some  of 
the  fortunate  countries  to  take  advantage  of  those 
countries  less  fortunate  and  less  developed.  And 
to  you,  and  to  your  people  and  to  your  country 
goes  this  credit  that  while  you  are  helping  so  many 
nations  of  the  world,  you  have  not  asked  for  any 
returns.  It  is  this  which  affects  us  more  than  any- 
thing else.  We  give  you  our  thanks  spontaneously. 
You  have  not  asked  for  them.  You  have  adopted 
the  high  moral  role  of  assisting  without  asking  for 
any  return  and  that  is  certainly  pointing  a  way 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Fortunately  we 
now  see  that  there  are  many  other  nations  who 
have  banded  together  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

You  have  undertaken  also  certain  international 
obligations  and  the  part  of  the  world  from  which 
I  come,  a  corner  of  the  Middle  East,  is  grateful 
to  you  and  to  your  great  President  for  the  words 
of  hope  that  he  has  given  that  this  country  will 
attempt  to  maintain  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  sovereignty  of  the  countries  of  that  area 
and  will  come  to  their  assistance  in  the  case  of 
aggression  from  any  quarter,  and  chiefly  if  that 
aggression  is  from  the  Communist  side  or  is  Com- 
munist inspired.  That  has  produced  stability  in 
that  region.  It  has  given  hope  to  the  people  now 
to  progress.  They  can  now  devote  their  energies 
to  the  task  of  reconstruction  and,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
matter  of  congratulation  for  my  country,  which  is 
a  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  that  your  country 
is  associating  itself  in  many  of  its  important  com- 
mittees, the  counter-subversion  committee,  the 
economic  committee  and  the  military  committee. 
In  southeast  Asia,  as  we  all  know,  there  are 
possibilities  of  trouble.  There  also  through  the 
SEATO  pact,  we  are  allied  in  a  common  cause. 
Pakistan  enjoys  a  particularly  peculiar  privilege. 
On  the  one  side  about  1200  to  1500  miles  of 
foreign  territory  separate  our  two  wings.  On 
the  other  hand  it  faces  the  West.  It  faces  and  is 
allied  to  those  countries  and  the  allied  countries. 
It  faces  the  East  and  through  the  SEATO  pact 
it  is  allied  to  those  countries  that  think  alike  with 
us  in  their  way  of  life. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  happiness  to 
us  that  we  were  able  to  contribute  in  a  small 
measure  in  accordance  with  our  ability  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  to  the  promotion  of 
individual  liberty. 
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Recently  we  have  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
and  I  am  determined  that  there  will  be  a  general 
election,  and  a  fair  and  free  election,  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  which  the  mechanics  of  the 
election  has  placed  at  between  March  and  April 
1958. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  debt  which  mod- 
ern constitutions  owe  to  your  pioneer  achieve- 
ments in  evolving  the  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  requirements  and  the  necessities 
of  divergent  interests  and  to  create,  as  you  have 
created,  a  unity  in  diversity.  Your  Declaration  of 
Independence,  your  Bill  of  Eights,  the  laws  which 
you  have  framed,  find  a  place  in  our  Constitution. 
We  have  derived  inspiration  from  them. 

I  was  speaking  the  other  day — I  hope  you  will 
pardon  me  if  I  make  a  personal  observation — as 
to  what  it  is  which  I,  a  foreigner,  feels  most  as  re- 
gards your  country.  What  is  it  that  we  know  of 
most  ?  What  is  it  that  we  consider  to  be  the  great- 
est thing  which  your  country  has  produced  ?  And 
that  is — and  we  shall  never  forget  it — the  immortal 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  will  go  down 
for  all  time  as  words  which  no  one,  unless  he  was 
inspired  by  the  Almighty,  could  have  produced. 
It  is  something  of  a  guide  to  the  world,  which 
ever  since  he  uttered  them  has  been  the  greatest 
force  for  peace,  for  happiness,  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  that  have  ever  been  uttered  by  mortal 
man.  A  country  that  has  produced  a  leader  of 
that  type,  a  country  that  has  produced  leaders 
like  George  Washington  or  Jefferson,  cannot  be 
a  country  which  can  ever  betray  its  past. 

May  I,  before  I  take  my  leave,  offer  my  con- 
gratulations that  your  country  has  produced  men 
of  that  type,  who  have  given  you  an  ideal  which 
you  so  faithfully  follow. 

I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you, 
and  once  more  to  convey  to  you  the  cordial  good 
wishes  of  my  country. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS  AT  AIRPORT 

Press  release  415  dated  July  10 

Vice  President  Nixon: 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  a  very  great  honor  for 
me  to  extend  a  welcome  to  you  and  members  of 
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your  party  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

As  one  who  has  visited  your  country  on  two 
occasions,  I  know  the  friendship  that  we  have 
found  in  Pakistan  whenever  we  go  there  among 
the  people  and  among  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  I  can  assure  you  that  when  you  travel 
through  our  country  in  the  next  2  weeks  you  will 
find  the  same  feeling  of  friendship  and  affection 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  people 
of  Pakistan. 

Our  two  countries  have  been  firm  friends  and 
good  allies,  and  we  know  that  your  visit,  the  con- 
versations you  will  have  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment will  strengthen  those  ties  of  friendship 
which  bind  us  together  today. 

And  so  we  welcome  you  and  we  wish  you  well 
during  the  course  of  your  visit  here. 

Prime  Minister  Suhrawardy: 

Mr.  Vice  President,  it  is  indeed  a  very  great 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  here  amongst  you  on 
the  invitation  of  your  great  President,  President 
Eisenhower.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  of  the  humble 
services  which  I  may  have  rendered  to  my  coun- 
try or  to  the  cause  of  peace  for  which  I  am  here, 
but  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  part  which  my  coun- 
try has  played  also  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  in 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

We  are  indeed  proud,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that 
my  country  and  your  country  are  allies  and  that 
we  are  pursuing  the  same  path  of  freedom.  We 
hope  that  after  some  time  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
our  proper  place  in  the  comity  of  nations  as  we 
develop  further  and  as  we  continue  to  strengthen 
those  bonds  of  friendship  that  exist  between  our 
two  countries. 

I  am  glad,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  very 
warm  words  of  welcome  that  you  have  used  in  our 
behalf.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
repay  to  you  even  in  a  small  measure  those  kind- 
nesses which  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
your  country. 

And  I  bring  to  you  from  the  80  million  people 
of  Pakistan  their  warm  greetings  and  their  de- 
sire to  further  cement  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  us.  I  hope  that  my  stay  here  will  fur- 
ther improve  that  relationship. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  thank  your  country  for 
the  very  generous  contribution  that  it  is  making 
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to  the  progress  of  my  country  as  well  as  so  many 
other  countries  of  the  world.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Vice  President.  I  am  indeed  glad  to  be  here 
amongst  you  on  such  a  beautiful  and  fine  day 
which  I  hope  will  persist  as  long  as  I  am  here. 

Vice  President  Nixon: 

And  we  hope  so  too. 

MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  5 
(press  release  410)  the  members  of  the  official 
party  for  the  visit  in  Washington  July  10-13  of 


Prime  Minister  Suhrawardy  of  Pakistan.    They 
are  as  follows  : 

Huseyn  Shaheed  Suhrawardy,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan 
Begum  Akhtar  Sulaiinan,  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Syed  Amjad  Ali,  Minister  of  Finance 
Mohammed  Ali,  Ambassador  of  Pakistan  to  the  United 

States,  and  Begum  Ali 
Akhter  Husain,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Defense 
M.  S.  A.  Baig,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 

Commonwealth  Relations 
S.  A.  Hasnie,  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs 
Aftab  Ahmed  Khan,   Principal   Secretary  to  the  Prime 

Minister 
Agha  Shahi,  Minister,  Embassy  of  Pakistan 
Maj.  Gen.  Haji  Iftikhar  Ahmed,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 

Ministry  of  Defense 
Majeed  Malik,  Principal  Information  Officer 


Hungary:  Our  Continuing  Responsibility 


by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 


I  come  to  share  with  you  today  some  of  the 
thinking  in  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
Hungary. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  and  every  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  shares  with  you 
the  indignation  that  everyone  must  feel  who  reads 
the  report  on  Hungary  just  issued  by  the  Special 
United  Nations  Committee.2  This  report  is  so 
clear,  so  calm  in  tone,  but  so  devastating  in  its 
conclusions  that  it  will  have  a  profound  effect  not 
only  today  but  in  the  weeks,  months,  and  years 
ahead.  Never  has  a  United  Nations  document 
been  as  widely  reported  in  the  newspapers  both 
of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  correspondents 
at  the  United  Nations,  who  are  used  to  dealing 
with  the  usual  official  reports,  call  this  one  a 

'  Ad.lnss  made  before  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean  Nations  ;ii  New  Fork,  N.Y.,  on  June  28  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  2696). 

Wot  a  Department  announcement,  a  statement  by  Am- 
Benry  Cabol   Lodge,  and  an  excerpt  from  tlio 
report,  see  Bi  lletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  62. 


"brilliant  document"— "written  for  once  so  that 
people  as  well  as  governments  can  understand  it." 

In  our  own  American  Eevolution  the  opening 
battle  was  characterized  by  a  poet  some  years 
later  as  the  "shot  heard  round  the  world."  This 
United  Nations  report  makes  certain  that  the 
heroic  fight  for  freedom  in  Budapest  will  reecho 
'round  the  world.  The  Hungarian  peoples'  plea 
for  liberty  and  basic  human  rights  will  live  to 
plague  the  Soviet  rulers  from  now  on  in  every- 
thing they  do.  The  United  Nations  has  served 
as  a  loudspeaker,  utilizing  all  the  channels  of 
modern  communication,  to  tell  the  story  the  Hun- 
garian freedom  fighters  wrote  with  their  blood. 
Never  has  a  revolution  been  so  completely  docu- 
mented or  so  widely  reported  in  such  a  short  span 
of  time. 

I  know  this  report,  together  with  the  11  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  United  Nations,  hasn't  brought 
the  Hungarian  people  out  of  bondage.  Yet  who 
will  say  that  what  the  United  Nations  has  done 
has  not  helped  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Hungary 
and  throughout  the  world  ? 
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It  is  generally  conceded — and  corroborated  by 
the  report — that  the  deportations  by  the  Kadar 
regime  were  halted  because  of  the  spotlight  thrown 
on  t  hem  here  at  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  was  helpful  in  sending 
emergency  relief  supplies  last  winter — medicines, 
food,  and  warm  clothing. 

The  United  Nations  spearheaded  and  coordi- 
nated the  efforts  of  many  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
175,000  refugees  who  fled  from  Hungary.  All 
but  about  30,000  of  these  have  already  found 
homes. 

A  Body  Blow  to  Communism 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  vote  of  55  na- 
tions condemning  the  Soviet  Union  in  words  more 
outspoken  and  bitter  than  any  ever  used  at  the 
United  Nations  before  has  created  a  critical  situa- 
tion that  has  caused  deep  concern  to  the  Kremlin 
policymakers.  Many  attribute  the  present  at- 
tempts at  "friendliness"  on  the  part  of  some  Soviet 
leaders  to  their  desire  to  retrieve  some  of  their 
lost  prestige.  But  now  there  aren't  many  people 
left  whom  they  can  fool. 

There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  United 
Nations  exposure  of  the  part  the  Soviet  Union 
has  played  in  Hungary  has  dealt  a  body  blow  to 
communism  throughout  the  world.  Every  nation 
now  has  proof,  beyond  any  doubt,  of  Soviet  ruth- 
lessness.  Every  nation  knows  that  what  the  Soviet 
Union  can  do  to  one  country  it  can  do  to  another. 
Your  organization  has  often  pointed  that  out. 
But  now  the  United  Nations  has  officially  found 
the  Soviets  guilty  of  lying,  cheating,  cruelty,  and 
oppression.  You  can  well  imagine  the  impact  this 
report  will  have  on  United  Nations  delegates  when 
they  compare  what  the  Soviets  said  last  October 
and  November  with  what  the  impartial  committee 
of  five  has  concluded  after  objectively  sifting  all 
the  evidence. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  open  lies  the  Soviets 
can  never  live  down : 

On  November  3:  Mr.  Szabo,  the  Hungarian 
delegate,  told  the  Security  Council :  "The  leaders 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Soviet  armies  met  today  at 
noon  and  both  parties  expressed  their  views  on  the 
technical  questions  of  withdrawing  the  Soviet 
troops.  .  .  .  According  to  the  Soviet  proposal  no 
more  troops  will  cross  the  border  until  an  agree- 
ment is  reached." 

In  chapter  V  the  impartial  United  Nations 


Committee  finds:  "A  survey  of  the  movement  of 
Soviet  forces  in  Hungary  during  the  period  from 
29  October  to  4  November  shows  that,  irrespective 
of  the  assurances  given  to  Premier  Nagy  by  Soviet 
political  personalities,  there  existed  a  definite  plan 
for  the  re-conquest  and  military  subjugation  of 
Hungary.  This  plan  in  fact  was  carried  through 
fully.  ...  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  the 
design  of  the  second  intervention  had  been  worked 
out  during  the  last  days  of  October  if  not  sooner." 

Regarding  the  causes  of  the  revolt,  we  heard  Mr. 
Sobolev  [Soviet  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions] say  repeatedly  that  there  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  this  situation  in  Hungary 
has  come  about  partly  as  a  result  of  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Western  Powers,  particularly  the 
U.S.A.,  in  subversive  activities  against  the  people's 
regime. 

According  to  the  impartial  United  Nations 
Committee:  "What  took  place  in  Hungary  in 
October  and  November  1956  was  a  spontaneous 
national  uprising,  due  to  long-standing  grievances 
which  had  caused  resentment  among  the 
people.  .  .  .  The  thesis  that  the  uprising  was 
fomented  by  reactionary  circles  in  Hungary  and 
that  it  drew  its  strength  from  such  circles  and 
from  western  'Imperialists'  failed  to  survive  the 
Committee's  examination.  From  start  to  finish, 
the  uprising  was  led  by  students,  workers,  soldiers 
and  intellectuals,  many  of  whom  were  Commu- 
nists or  former  Communists." 

And  one  more  example :  On  November  16  Mr. 
Horvath  of  Hungary  told  the  General  Assembly : 
"In  connection  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
United  States  Representative  that  young  Hun- 
garians were  being  deported  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Hungarian  Delegation  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  just  another  one  of  the  unfounded 
slanderous  allegations  for  which  certain  circles 
show  an  extreme  partiality."  Later  the  Soviet 
representatives  branded  the  deportation  re- 
ports again  and  again  as  "mendacious"  and 
"slanderous." 

Yet  the  impartial  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions cites  several  actual  cases  when  Soviet  com- 
manders in  Hungary  admitted  to  delegations  of 
workers  that  deportations  had  taken  place.  And 
the  Committee  sums  up  as  follows :  "The  Com- 
mittee has  reached  the  conclusion  that,  since  4 
November  1956,  deportations  of  Hungarian  citi- 
zens to  the  U.S.S.R.  have  taken  place  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  which  cannot  be  accurately  assessed, 
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but  which  run  into  thousands.  .  .  .  These  deporta- 
tions were  designed  to  break  the  back  of  the 
revolution." 

I  could  talk  at  great  length  on  what  the  report 
reveals  of  Soviet  treachery  and  utter  disregard  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  Nations  Charter;  but 
everyone  here  today,  I  am  sure,  has  read  the 
report — and  among  you  are  some  extremely  elo- 
quent writers  and  speakers  who  I  hope  will  be 
writing  and  speaking  about  the  report  for  many 
months  to  come. 

So  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  report  itself  as  much 
as  on  what  can  be  done  to  maximize  the  impact  of 
this  unique  and  historic  document.  The  United 
Nations  certainly  has  a  further  part  to  play  in 
the  Hungarian  situation,  but  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  in  my  opinion  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations also  have  a  part  to  play.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  think  both  opinion- 
forming  groups  can  do  and  what  the  United  Na- 
tions can  realistically  be  expected  to  do. 

First  let  me  say  that  there  is  sometimes  a  tend- 
ency to  turn  everything  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, forgetting  that  the  United  Nations  is  an 
organization  of  strictly  limited  power.  It  has  no 
sovereignty ;  it  cannot  levy  a  tax ;  it  cannot  con- 
script a  soldier.  Behind  General  Assembly  reso- 
lutions there  is  only  one  ultimate  force— public 
opinion. 

Furthermore,  the  United  Nations  was  predi- 
cated on  big-power  unanimity.  Although  the 
General  Assembly  has  grown  in  authority  over  the 
years  and  the  veto  has  declined  in  importance,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  under  the  charter  some  actions 
require  agreement  among  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

You  hear  it  said,  for  example,  that  the  United 
Nations  should  have  sent  a  force  into  Hungary 
as  it  did  in  the  Middle  East.  But  obviously  the 
situations  were  entirely  different.  In  the  Middle 
East  a  member  state  urgently  asked  for  United 
Nations  protection;  the  regime  in  power  in  Hun- 
gary barred  the  doors  to  even  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eraL  The  only  way  a  United  Nations  force  could 
liave  operated  in  Hungary  would  have  been  to 
shoot  its  way  in. 

Future  U.N.  Action 

I iut  now  what  of  future  United  Nations  action? 
S  on  know,  of  course,  that  the  24  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  Betting  up  the  Committee  on  Hungary 
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met  on  Wednesday  [June  26]  to  discuss  this  very, 
subject.  The  consensus  was  that  a  General  Assem- 
bly session  should  be  held  "as  soon  as  is  practi- 
cable." Just  when  that  will  be  is  a  matter  to  be 
decided  by  the  General  Committee  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Assembly  in  the  light  of  consultations 
with  all  the  members.  I  don't  know  what  date 
will  finally  be  fixed,  but  I  do  know  there  are  some 
dangers  in  rushing  into  a  premature  meeting.  As 
Ambassador  Lodge  said  the  other  day,  "The  more 
you  prepare  for  a  meeting,  the  more  you  get  out 
of  it." 

A  very  early  meeting  would  have  the  advantage 
of  dramatizing  our  interest  in  Hungary,  but  it 
would  have  some  disadvantages  as  well.  It  will 
take  time  for  governments  to  study  the  report  fully 
and  decide  on  appropriate  next  steps.  Certainly 
the  report  itself  is  far  stronger  and  more  eloquent 
than  a  perfunctory  resolution  might  be,  if  passed 
before  nations  have  had  an  opportunity  to  decide 
on  an  effective  course  of  action. 

A  later  meeting,  let  us  say  early  in  September, 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  attended  by 
foreign  ministers  and  other  top-level  representa- 
tives who  would  both  contribute  ideas  to  the  meet- 
ing and  would  take  back  ideas  from  the  meeting. 
By  then  world  public  opinion  will  have  had  time 
to  crystallize  and  find  expression  in  governmental 
policies.  These  in  turn  will  be  reflected  in  the 
discussions  and  actions  at  the  United  Nations. 

But  let  me  say  emphatically  that  the  United 
States  has  already  put  in  a  request  for  a  meeting 
"as  soon  as  possible."  Last  night  I  personally  de- 
livered a  letter  addressed  to  Prince  Wan 3  urging 
such  a  session.  And  I  would  like  to  quote  one 
paragraph  from  that  letter  now. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Special  Committee  un- 
deniably confirm  that  the  USSR  has  forcibly  suppressed 
the  legitimate  efforts  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  achieve 
their  liberty  and  national  independence,  and  that  the 
present  Hungarian  authorities  have  flagrantly  violated  the 
fundamental  human  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary.  The  Committee's 
findings,  together  with  current  repressive  measures  and 
sentences,  including  the  death  penalty,  against  many  Hun- 
garians for  participation  in  the  events  of  last  October  and 
November,  underscore  the  importance  of  further  United 
Nations  consideration  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  as  soon 
as  practicable. 


'Letter  dated  June  27  from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  to  Prince  Wan 
Waithayakon,  President  of  the  11th  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (U.S./U.N.  press  release  2695). 
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Mobilizing  the  Moral  Forces  of  the  World 

However,  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought 
irith  you.  No  matter  when  the  Assembly  meets, 
there  is  work  for  individuals  and  for  organizations 
to  do,  in  this  country  and  in  all  other  free  coun- 
tries. This  work  should  be  started  now  and  pur- 
sued vigorously. 

The  Special  Committee's  report  should  be  made 
known  as  widely  as  possible;  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  people  of  all  countries  for  them  to  study  and 
ponder.  At  least  the  summary  chapter  should  be 
interpreted  in  all  languages,  discussed  in  study 
groups,  and  made  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  the 
people  and  of  their  representatives.  In  this  way 
the  truth,  with  a  thousand  tongues,  will  eventu- 
ally force  the  Soviet  Union  to  modify  its  policy 
of  repression  not  only  in  Hungary  but  in  all  the 
captive  countries.  As  Secretary  Dulles  recently 
pointed  out,  there  are  great  pressures  for  change 
within  the  Soviet  orbit  itself.  In  addition,  inter- 
national communism  is  in  ideological  difficulties 
and  has  lost  many  adherents  because  of  the  cruel 
performance  of  Soviet  communism  in  Hungary. 
Xow  if  the  nations  of  the  world  can  morally  iso- 
late the  Soviet  rulers,  we  may  well  ask  if  the  his- 
toric forces  of  national  unity  and  freedom  will  not 
ultimately  prevail. 

Another  practical  course  of  action  which  I  per- 
sonally would  like  to  see  your  organization  and 
other  like-minded  groups  undertake  is  to  mobilize 
the  moral  forces  of  the  world  against  the  re- 
prisals which  are  being  taken  by  the  Kadar  regime 
against  the  Hungarian  people.  The  United  Na- 
tions report  makes  a  mockery  of  the  charges  lev- 
eled against  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  by  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships.  The  revolt  is  now  proven 
to  have  been  homegrown,  so  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  plotting  with  "fascist  imperialists" 
or  "foreign  agents."  The  Hungarian  Army  re- 
fused to  fight;  there  was  no  disloyalty  to  the 
State — only  to  a  clique  which  had  captured  the 
state.  Since,  as  the  United  Nations  Committee 
finds,  the  present  regime  is  in  power  only  because 
of  Soviet  armed  might,  the  only  "traitors"  are 
those  who  have  turned  their  country  over  to  a 
foreign  power. 

People  within  each  free  country — as  well  as 
governments — should  raise  their  voices  loudly 
against  Kadar's  political  murder.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  swelling  appeals  from  every  corner 
of  the  globe  could  force  even  a  Communist  dic- 


tator to  stop  the  execution  and  forgo  the  reprisals, 
and  even  possibly  to  declare  a  general  amnesty 
toward  any  and  all  who  participated  in  the  Oc- 
tober movement. 

And  now  my  last  suggestion.  We  may  not  be' 
able  to  redress  wrongs  inside  Hungary,  but  we 
can  help  the  valiant  Hungarians  who  are  outside 
of  Hungary.  I  refer  to  the  30,000  refugees  from 
Communist  tyranny  who  are  still  in  camps  waiting 
for  permanent  homes. 

I  hope  that  our  own  Congress  will  pass  the 
pending  legislation  affecting  refugees,  which  was 
requested  by  President  Eisenhower.  This  would 
regularize  the  entry  of  the  32,000  who  have  already 
been  admitted  to  this  country  under  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  action  last  fall,  and,  in  addition, 
it  would  authorize  the  admittance  of  an  additional 
68,000  escapees  a  year  from  all  Communist  coun- 
tries. These  bills  would  take  care  of  all  the  re- 
maining Hungarian  refugees  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly for  freedom  but  whose  faith  in  freedom 
must  be  dimming  as  they  wait  month  after  month 
for  a  place  to  call  home. 

You  may  be  thinking  that  I  am  asking  you  to 
do  work  which  the  United  States  Government — 
and  the  United  Nations — should  be  doing.  But 
there  is  plenty  for  everyone  to  do — and  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Since  the  Government  represents  all 
the  people  in  their  multitude  of  interests,  we 
cannot  always  move  as  rapidly  or  as  dramatically 
as  many  would  wish.  But  our  foreign-policy  goals 
are  simple  and  clear:  peace,  with  freedom  and 
justice.  These  are  your  goals  too.  We  will  achieve 
them  if  we  move  forward  together. 

As  for  the  immediate  future,  I  can  foresee  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Hungary  will 
heighten  the  sense  of  responsibility  felt  by  United 
Nations  members  toward  the  Hungarian  people. 
I  can  foresee  that  the  resolutions  already  passed, 
calling  for  free  elections  in  Hungary,  will  be  a 
standard  to  which  all  supporters  of  freedom  can 
repair.  And  I  can  foresee  that  the  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  a  constant  embarrass- 
ment to  Moscow.  I  believe — as  do  Secretary 
Dulles  and  President  Eisenhower — that  the  price 
of  continued  oppression  may  become  so  great,  in 
terms  of  world  disapproval  and  loss  of  influence, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  eventually  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  people  of  Hungary — and  with 
the  people  of  the  other  captive  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe  whom  you  here  today  represent. 
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Certain  Dwellings  in   Hungary 
To  Be  Denationalized 

Press  release  414  dated  July  10 

The  authorities  of  the  Hungarian  People's  Re- 
public have  published  a  law-decree  (Law-Decree 
No.  28,  Magyar  Kozlony  No.  46,  April  21,  1957) 
and  an  accompanying  ordinance  (Ordinance  No. 
17/1957,  Magyar  Kozlony  No.  46,  April  21,  1957) 
which  provide  for  the  return  to  certain  former 
owners  of  some  residential  dwellings,  including 
apartments,  which  were  nationalized  under  Hun- 
garian Law-Decrees  No.  25  of  1950  and  No.  4 
of  1952. 

Applications  for  the  denationalization  must  be 
made  by  eligible  persons  before  August  31,  1957, 
and  should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  municipal  district,  town  district 
or  district  council,  or  town  council  with  district 
rights,  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  located. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  law-decree,  per- 
sons who  may  be  deemed  by  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities to  have  been  "capitalists"  or  who  left 
Hungary  illegally  are  not  eligible  for  the  return  of 
their  dwellings.  Only  those  residences  which  con- 
sist of  a  maximum  of  six  dwelling  rooms  must  be 
returned  to  the  former  owners. 


U.S.  Names  Two  New  Members 
to  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
8  (press  release  412)  that  President  Eisenhower 
has  approved  the  designation  of  Herman  Phleger 
and  David  W.  Peck  as  members,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. They  replace  Francis  Biddle  and  Edwin 
Dewitt  Dickinson,  whose  terms  have  expired. 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration are  designated  by  the  governments  of 
states  parties  to  the  Hague  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  1907, 
for  6-year  terms.  Each  such  government  is  en- 
titled to  designate  four  persons  "of  known  com- 
petency in  questions  of  international  law,"  so  that 
the  45  states  parties  to  the  convention  may  estab- 
lish a  panel  of  180  members.  There  are  at  present 
over  150  members.  They  may  be  called  on  to 
form  ( nbunala  for  the  arbitration  of  international 
disputes. 

'  he  m.inbers  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
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tration  also  serve  under  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 1 
national  Court  of  Justice  as  "national  groups"! 
for  nominating  candidates  for  election  as  judges! 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  The  mem- 1 
bers  of  the  Court  are  elected  by  the  concurrent] 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  national  I 
groups  will  perform  the  function  of  nomination  I 
this  year,  when  five  judges  of  the  International  I 
Court  of  Justice  are  to  be  elected  during  the  12th  I 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  9-year  terms  I 
beginning  February  5,  1958.  Vacancies  will  be  I 
created  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  1 
of  five  incumbent  judges  of  the  Court. 

In  making  nominations  on  the  invitation  of  the  | 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  each  na-  J 
tional  group  acts  independently  of  its  government.  \ 
The  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  j 
recommends  to  each  national  group  that  before  j 
making  nominations  it  "consult  its  highest  court  ' 
of  justice,  its  legal  faculties  and  schools  of  law,  1 
and  its  national  academies  and  national  sections  of 
international  academies  devoted  to  the  studv  of 
law." 

Mr.  Phleger  served  as  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
Department  of  State  from  February  2,  1953,  to 
April  2,  1957.  Justice  Peck  has  been  Presiding 
Justice,  Appellate  Division,  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  First  Judicial  Department,  since  1947. 
The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  national  group 
on  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  are  Adrian 
S.  Fisher  and  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 


Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Government  Action  in  Girard  Case 

FoUotoing  is  the  text  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  of  July  11  in  the  case  of  U.S.  Army  Spe- 
cialist 3 /e  WilliamS.  Girard. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  became  involved 
in  a  controversy  whether  the  respondent  Girard 
should  be  tried  by  a  Japanese  court  for  causing 
the  death  of  a  Japanese  woman.  The  basis  for 
the  dispute  between  the  two  Governments  fully 
appears  in  the  affidavit  of  Eobert  Dechert,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,1  an 
exhibit  to  a  Government  motion  in  the  court  below, 
and  the  joint  statement  of  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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E.  Wilson,8  printed  as  appendices  to  this  opinion. 

Girard,  a  Specialist  Third  Class  in  the  United 
States  Army,  was  engaged  on  January  30,  1957, 
with  members  of  his  cavalry  regiment  in  a  small 
unit  exercise  at  Camp  Weir  range  area,  Japan. 
Japanese  civilians  were  present  in  the  area,  retriev- 
ing expended  cartridge  cases.  Girard  and  another 
Specialist  Third  Class  were  ordered  to  guard  a  ma- 
chine gun  and  some  items  of  clothing  that  had  been 
left  nearby.  Girard  had  a  grenade  launcher  on 
his  rifle.  He  placed  an  expended  30-caliber  car- 
tridge case  in  the  grenade  launcher  and  projected 
it  by  firing  a  blank.  The  expended  cartridge  case 
penetrated  the  back  of  a  Japanese  woman  gather- 
ing expended  cartridge  cases  and  caused  her  death. 

The  United  States  ultimately  notified  Japan 
that  Girard  would  be  delivered  to  the  Japanese 
authorities  for  trial.  Thereafter,  Japan  indicted 
him  for  causing  death  by  wounding.  Girard 
sought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  writ  was 
denied,  but  Girard  was  granted  declaratory  relief 
and  an  injunction  against  his  delivery  to  the  Jap- 
anese authorities.  — F.  Supp. — .  The  petitioners 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and,  without  awaiting  action  by  that 
court  on  the  appeal,  invoked  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  under  28  U.  S.  C.  §  1254  (1).  Girard 
filed  a  cross-petition  for  certiorari  to  review  the 
denial  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  We  granted 
both  petitions.  Supreme  Court  Rule  20;  353 
U.  S.— . 

A  Security  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  signed  September  8, 1951,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  on  March  20,  1952,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  effective  April  28,  1952. 
Article  III  of  the  Treaty  authorized  the  making  of 
Administrative  Agreements  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments concerning  "[t]he  conditions  which  shall 
govern  the  disposition  of  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  and  about  Japan. . . ." 
Expressly  acting  under  this  provision,  the  two 
Nations,  on  February  28,  1952,  signed  an  Ad- 
ministrative Agreement  covering,  among  other 
matters,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over 
offenses  committed  in  Japan  by  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  and  providing  that 
jurisdiction  in  any  case  might  be  waived  by  the 
United  States.  This  Agreement  became  effective 
on  the  same  date  as  the  Security  Treaty  (April  28, 

2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24, 1957,  p.  1000. 


1952)  and  was  considered  by  the  Senate  before 
consent  was  given  to  the  Treaty. 

Article  XVII,  paragraph  1  of  the  Administra- 
tive Agreement  provided  that  upon  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  "agreement  between  the  Parties  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  regarding  the  Status  of 
their  Forces,"  signed  June  19,  1951,  the  United 
States  would  conclude  with  Japan  an  agreement  on 
criminal  jurisdiction  similar  to  the  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  NATO  Agreement.  The  NATO 
Agreement  became  effective  August  23,  1953,  and 
the  United  States  and  Japan  signed  on  September 
29,  1953,  effective  October  29,  1953,  a  Protocol 
Agreement  pursuant  to  the  covenant  in  paragraph 
1  of  Article  XVII. 

Paragraph  3  of  Article  XVII  as  amended  by 
the  Protocol  dealt  with  criminal  offenses  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  both  Nations  and  provided 

"3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise  juris- 
diction is  concurrent  the  following  rules  shall 
apply : 

"(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  or  the  civilian  component  in  rela- 
tion to 

"(i)  offenses  solely  against  the  property  or  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  or  offenses  solely 
against  the  person  or  property  of  another  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  the  ci- 
vilian component  or  of  a  dependent ; 

"  (ii)  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or  omission 
done  in  the  performance  of  official  duty. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the  au- 
thorities of  Japan  shall  have  the  primary  right 
to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

"(c)  If  the  State  having  the  primary  right  de- 
cides not  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  it  shall  notify 
the  authorities  of  the  other  State  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. The  authorities  of  the  State  having  the 
primary  right  shall  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  a  request  from  the  authorities  of  the  other 
State  for  a  waiver  of  its  right  in  cases  where  that 
other  State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particu- 
lar importance." 

Article  XXVI  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment established  a  Joint  Committee  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  consult 
on  all  matters  requiring  mutual  consultation  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  the  Agreement; 
and  provided  that  if  the  Committee  ".  .  .  is  unable 
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to  resolve  any  matter,  it  shall  refer  that  matter  to 
the  respective  governments  for  further  considera- 
tion through  appropriate  channels." 

In  the  light  of  the  Senate's  ratification  of  the 
Security  Treaty  after  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Agreement,  which  had  already  been 
signed,  and  its  subsequent  ratification  of  the 
NATO  Agreement,  with  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mitment to  Japan  under  the  Administrative 
Agreement,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  approval  of 
Article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  authorized  the 
making  of  the  Administrative  Agreement  and  the 
subsequent  Protocol  embodying  the  NATO  Agree- 
ment provisions  governing  jurisdiction  to  try 
criminal  offenses. 

The  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  try 
Girard  upon  the  ground  that  his  act,  as  certified 
by  his  commanding  officer,  was  "done  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty"  and  therefore  the 
United  States  had  primary  jurisdiction.  Japan 
insisted  that  it  had  proof  that  Girard's  action  was 
without  the  scope  of  his  official  duty  and  there- 
fore that  Japan  had  the  primary  right  to  try 
him. 

The  Joint  Committee,  after  prolonged  delibera- 
tions, was  unable  to  agree.  The  issue  was  referred 
to  higher  authority  which  authorized  the  United 
States  representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  to 
notify  the  appropriate  Japanese  authorities,  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  (c)  of  the  Protocol, 
that  the  United  States  had  decided  not  to  exercise, 
but  to  waive,  whatever  jurisdiction  it  might  have 
in  the  case.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  decided  that  this  determination 
should  be  carried  out.  The  President  confirmed 
their  joint  conclusion. 

A  sovereign  nation  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
punish  offenses  against  its  laws  committed  within 
its  borders,  unless  it  expressly  or  impliedly  con- 
sents to  surrender  its  jurisdiction.  Schooner  Ex- 
change v.  M'Faddon,  7  Cranch  116,  136.  Japan's 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  jurisdiction  to  try 
American  military  personnel  for  conduct  consti- 
tuting an  offense  against  the  laws  of  both  countries 
was  conditioned  by  the  covenant  of  Article  XVII, 
section  3,  paragraph  (c)  of  the  Protocol  that 

"•  •  •  The  authorities  of  the  State  having  the 
primary  right  shall  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  a  request  from  the  authorities  of  the  other 
State  for  a  waiver  of  its  right  in  cases  where  the 
other  State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  par- 
ticnlar  importance." 
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The  issue  for  our  decision  is  therefore  narroweJ 
to  the  question  whether,  upon  the  record  before  us, 
the  Constitution  or  legislation  subsequent  to  the 
Security  Treaty  prohibited  the  carrying  out  of 
this  provision  authorized  by  the  Treaty  for  waiver 
of  the  qualified  jurisdiction  granted  by  Japan. 
We  find  no  constitutional  or  statutory  barrier  to 
the  provision  as  applied  here.  In  the  absence  of 
such  encroachments,  the  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  exclusively  for  the  determination  of  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches. 

The  judgment  of  the  District  Court  in  No.  1103 
is  reversed,  and  its  judgment  in  No.  1108  is 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
sideration or  decision  of  this  case. 


Views  of  Department  of  State 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  16 

House  Joint  Resolution  16  {the  Bow  resolution) 
provides  "for  the  revision  of  the  status-of -forces 
agreement  and  certam  other  treaties  and  inter- 
national agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  such  treaties  and  agreements, 
so  that  foreign  countries  will  not  have  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  American  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel stationed  within  their  boundaries.''''  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
Eerier  to  Representative  Omar  Burleson  with  an 
enclosed  memorandum  outlining  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 


LETTER  FROM  UNDER  SECRETARY  HERTER  » 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  £8, 1957. 
The  Honorable  Omar  Burleson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Security, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  in  the  consideration  by  your  committee  of 
the  so-called  Bow  resolution,  no  representative  of 
this  Department  was  heard  on  its  position,  even 
though  such  a  representative  was  in  the  anteroom 
during  the  course  of  your  deliberations  on  June  27. 

1  Reprinted  from  H.  Rept.  678,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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Needless  to  say,  we  regret  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  you  our  views  because  of 
the  very  real  impact  of  this  resolution  on  our 
foreign  relations. 

I  am  enclosing  a  statement  outlining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
I  hope,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  committee  report  so  that  no  misunderstand- 
ing can  arise  as  to  our  position. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Acting  Secretary. 


TEXT  OF  MEMORANDUM 

Memorandum. 

Subject :   Views  of  the  Department  of  State  in  opposition 
to  the  Bow  resolution. 

When  any  foreign  citizen  in  this  country,  including  any 
soldier  or  sailor,  is  accused  of  a  crime  committed  on 
United  States  soil,  he  is  subject  to  United  States  laws  and 
United  States  courts.  Other  countries  follow  the  same 
rule.  They  enforce  their  own  laws  in  their  own  territo- 
ries and  apply  these  laws  to  everybody,  foreigners  as  well 
as  their  own  people.  This  rule  is  not  the  result  of  any 
treaty.  It  follows  from  each  country's  national  sover- 
eignty. 

Unless  a  government  voluntarily  chooses  to  surrender 
or  limit  its  jurisdiction  over  visiting  forces,  those  forces 
remain  automatically  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  At- 
torney General  has  repeatedly  given  his  opinion  that  this 
conclusion  is  required  by  the  principles  of  international 
law.  In  the  brief  being  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Girard  case,  it  is  stated  that 
under  the  only  accepted  rule  of  international  law:  ".  .  . 
the  territorial  sovereign  has  plenary  jurisdiction  and  there 
is  no  immunity  for  visiting  troops  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  local  sovereign  expressly  or  impliedly  agrees." 

American  troops  and  aircraft  are  not  in  Europe  or  other 
places  abroad  as  a  favor  to  our  allies.  If  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  were  not  involved,  we  would  not  send 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  Our  forces  are  abroad  be- 
cause we  know  that  we  can  get  more  total  protection  by 
combining  our  strength  with  that  of  other  nations  than 
by  standing  alone.  They  are  there  because  we  want  to 
prevent  war  altogether— to  stop  it  before  it  starts.  And 
if  war  comes  despite  our  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  these 
military  forces  are  in  the  place  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good — where  they  can  help  to  halt  an  enemy  attack 
and  to  retaliate  immediately. 

The  status  of  forces  agreements,  therefore,  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  American  foreign  policy.  If  American 
troops  were  not  needed  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  these 
agreements  would  not  be  necessary.    Instead,  the  troops 


would  be  brought  home.  But  we  must  recognize  that  our 
troops  are  abroad  to  protect  our  interests — that  our  world- 
wide series  of  defensive  alliances  are  vital  to  world  peace 
and  the  survival  of  freedom — and  that  we  must  work  with 
our  allies  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect. 

Unless  we  do,  we  may  well  have  to  give  up  foreign 
bases  and  positions  all  over  the  world  which  we  deem 
vital  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 

In  that  way  we  would  be  acting  in  accordance  with 
Communist  demands  that  American  forces  everywhere  go 
home.  The  Soviets  and  the  Communist  Chinese  alike  call 
for  the  dismantling  of  American  overseas  bases  and  the 
recall  of  the  American  forces  from  the  other  free-world 
countries.  This  theme  was  emphasized  in  recent  Soviet 
notes  attempting  to  intimidate  our  allies  by  referring  to 
the  "risks"  they  face  by  permitting  United  States  "atomic 
bases"  within  their  borders.  Chou  En-lai  hailed  the  re- 
cent riots  in  Taiwan,  growing  out  of  an  exercise  of  extra- 
territoriality by  the  United  States,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
"large  scale  movement  against  the  United  States." 

It  is  necessary  to  face  up  to  the  facts.  The  Department 
in  each  and  every  negotiation  of  a  status-of -forces  agree- 
ment seeks  optimum  immunity  from  foreign  criminal  ju- 
risdiction for  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  even 
those  nations  most  friendly  to  the  United  States  and  its 
objectives  are  unwilling  to  grant  full  extraterritorial 
rights,  as  demanded  by  the  resolution.  The  Department 
had  hoped  to  present  the  current  situation  in  this  regard — 
which  cannot  be  discussed  publicly  without  prejudice  to 
our  interests — to  the  committee  in  executive  session.  It 
can  certainly  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  our  most  recent  ex- 
periences in  the  negotiation  of  status  of  forces  agreements, 
that  if  we  were  to  insist  upon  full  extraterritorial  rights 
for  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  stationed  abroad, 
we  would  be  unable  to  station  our  forces  abroad. 

The  status-of-forces  agreements  work  well.  The  United 
States  takes  every  precaution  to  insure  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  accused  of  crimes  abroad  get  a  fair 
trial  and  so  far  it  is  believed  that  this  effort  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  The  Department  of  Defense  in- 
forms us  that  there  have  been  no  cases  arising  under 
the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  or  similar  agreements 
in  which  a  United  States  serviceman  has  been  given  cruel 
or  unusual  punishment.  Indeed,  it  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that,  in  general,  United  States  servicemen  tried  in 
foreign  courts  have  received  more  lenient  sentences  than 
they  would  have  received  in  a  United  States  civil  court 
or  a  military  court-martial. 

The  latest  statistics  available  on  the  exercise  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  by  foreign  tribunals  over  United  States  per- 
sonnel cover  the  period  from  December  1,  1955,  to  Nov- 
ember 30,  1956.  Out  of  14,394  offenses  subject  to  foreign 
jurisdiction  under  the  NATO  and  other  status-of-forces 
agreements  throughout  the  world,  9,614  or  approximately 
67  percent  were  surrendered  to  United  States  military 
tribunals  ;  charges  were  dropped  in  an  additional  330  cases. 
These  cases  cover  a  wide  variety  of  offenses.  Compara- 
tively few  are  for  serious  crimes  such  as  murder  or  rape. 
The  vast  majority  are  traffic  offenses. 

In  this  period,  4,437  cases  were  tried  in  foreign  courts, 
but  in  only  286  cases  was  a  sentence  to  confinement  im- 
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posed,  and  these  sentences  were  suspended  in  all  but  108 
cases. 

With  respect  to  United  States  servicemen  confined  in 
foreign  prisons,  regulations  require  monthly  visits  to  the 
prisons  to  determine  whether  they  are  being  properly 
treated  and  to  make  sure  prison  conditions  are  not  sub- 
standard. During  the  time  a  serviceman  is  serving  a 
sentence,  he  may,  by  agreement  of  prison  authorities,  be 
furnished  supplemental  medical  and  dental  service,  cloth- 
ing, extra  food  he  may  need  and  health  and  comfort  items 
such  as  toilet  articles,  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition,  Public  Law  777,  enacted  by  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  provides  for  the  payment  by  the  military 
departments  of  counsel  fees  and  court  costs  for  American 
service  personnel  tried  in  foreign  courts. 

As  noted  above,  one  repeated  criticism  of  these  treaties 
and  agreements  is  that  they  gave  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  American  servicemen  to  foreign  governments.  This 
criticism  is  based  on  the  mistaken  notion  that,  in  the 
absence  of  such  treaties  or  agreements,  American  forces 
abroad  would  automatically  remain  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  their  commanders.  This  is  not  true, 
whether  or  not  they  were  acting  in  performance  of  their 
duty  when  they  committed  an  alleged  offense.  The  very 
opposite  is  true.  Each  foreign  sovereign  already  had  the 
right  to  exercise  full  jurisdiction  for  all  types  of  offenses, 
if  it  chose  to  do  so.  These  treaties  and  agreements  modi- 
fied this  jurisdiction  and  gave  American  servicemen 
abroad  special  protection. 

The  foregoing  is  without  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  resolution.  The  Department  is  of  the  view  that 
this  resolution  is  plainly  unconstitutional. 


The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  accompany  S.  2130 
S.  Rept.  417,  June  7,  1957.     64  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  mutual  security 
program  for  fiscal  year  1958.  Part  1,  May  22-June  5 
1957,  828  pp. ;  Part  2,  June  7, 1957,  28  pp. 

Report  on  Foreign  Policy  and  Mutual  Security,  submitted 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  pursuant  to 
H.  Res.  29  (85th  Cong.).  H.  Rept.  551,  June  11,  1957, 
84  pp. ;  hearings,  October  9-November  28,  1950,  307  pp. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Minority  views  of  Mr. 
Morse,  together  with  supplementary  views  of  Mr.  Long, 
to  accompany  S.  2130.  S.  Rept.  417,  part  2,  June  12, 
1957.     12  pp. 

Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  Res.  141.  S.  Rept.  435,  June 
13,  1957.     2  pp. 

Amending  the  Sockeye  Salmon  Fishery  Act  of  1947.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  R.  6587.  H.  Rept.  557,  June  13, 
1957.     5  pp. 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  Executive  I,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Exec.  Rept.  3, 
June  14,  1957.     28  pp. 

Amending  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954  in  Order 
To  Strengthen  Enforcement  Machinery  To  Control  High 
Seas  Fisheries  Operations  in  Conjunction  With  Regula- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Canada.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  2212.     S.  Rept.  439,  June  14, 1957.    9  pp. 


Supplementary  Trade  Agreements 
With  Benelux  Countries  and  U.  K. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 


Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  executive  branch 
proposed  draft  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  Part  III,  June  3-7,  1957,  229  pp.;  Part  IV, 
June  10-14,  1957,  141  pp.;  Part  V,  June  17-20,  1957, 
353  pp. ;  Part  VI,  June  21-28,  1957,  377  pp. ;  Part  VII, 
Appendix  and  Index,  May  22-June  28,  1957,  63  pp. 

Authorizing  and  Directing  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  To  Donate  to  the  Philippine  Republic  Certain 
Records  Captured  from  Insurrectos  During  1899-1903. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  1141.  S.  Rept.  399,  June  3, 
1957.     5  pp. 

Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to  Europe  on  Policy 
Toward  the  Satellite  Nations  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  pursuant  to  H.  Res.  29. 
H.  Kept.  531,  June  4,  1957.     25  pp. 

William  s.  Girard  Case.  Hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  t  he  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Testimony 
of  Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  State  on 
the  ease  of  II.  S.  Army  Speeialist  3d  Class  William  S. 
Qlrard,  involving  the  death  of  a  Japanese  woman  on 
January  80,  V->~>7.    June  5, 1957.    33  pp. 


On  June  £7  the  United  States  signed  two  agree- 
ments supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  one  with  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  one  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
Following  is  a  Department  announcement,  to- 
gether with  the  texts  of  the  agreements,  released 
on  the  day  of  the  signing  (press  release  394-),  fol- 
lowed by  a  White  House  announcement  and  the 
text  of  a  Presidential  proclamation  giving  effect 
to  the  concessions  (White  House  press  release 
dated  June  29) . 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT,   JUNE   27 

On  June  27  in  Washington  the  United  States 
signed  two  agreements  supplementary  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade:  one 
with  Belgium  (on  behalf  of  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg  Economic  Union)  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  one  with  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  signed  the  agreements  for  the 
United  States.  The  other  signers  were :  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Embassy  of  Belgium,  Georges  Carlier ; 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands,  Dr.  J.  H. 
van  Roijen;  and  the  Minister  (Commercial)  in 
the  British  Embassy,  I.  P.  Garran,  C.  M.  G. 

The  supplementary  agreements  provide  for 
tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States,  designed  to 
compensate  the  Benelux  countries  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  increase,  on  July  26,  1956/ 
in  the  United  States  rate  of  duty  on  certain  linen 
toweling  on  which  a  concession  had  been  made 
in  1947  under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  An  analysis  of  the  new  concessions 
made  by  the  United  States,  which  will  be  applied 
as  part  of  the  United  States  Schedule  to  the  gen- 
eral agreement,  is  attached  as  annex  I.  Attached 
also,  as  annex  II,  are  the  English  texts  of  the  two 
agreements  and  of  notes  exchanged  with  the  Em- 
bassies of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  also 
provides,  as  an  additional  compensatory  adjust- 
ment, that  the  United  States  will  interpose  no 
objection  to  the  modification  of  a  concession  on 
salted  or  pickled  pork  made  in  1947  by  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  agreement  with  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  there  were  supplementary  ex- 
changes of  notes,  under  which  further  consulta- 
tions may  be  held  if  either  party  considers  that 
the  agreement  is  not  achieving  satisfactorily  a 
compensatory  adjustment. 

The  agreements  provide  also  that,  in  the  event 
the  reduced  rate  of  duty  on  linen  toweling  sus- 
pended by  the  United  States  last  year  should  be 
restored,  the  parties  to  the  agreements  will  con- 
sult promptly  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  satis- 
factory adjustment.  In  the  event  a  mutually 
satisfactory  adjustment  cannot  be  reached,  the 
United  States  may  withdraw  the  additional  con- 
cessions in  these  agreements  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

The  increase  last  year  in  the  United  States  im- 
port duty  on  certain  linen  toweling  was  made  pur- 
suant to  the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  and  under  the 
terms  of  article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement 

1  Bulletin  of  July  16,  1956,  p.  115. 


on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  was  taken  to  prevent 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  linen-toweling  in- 
dustry. This  action  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
United  States  import  duty  on  certain  linen  towel- 
ing from  a  rate  of  10  percent  ad  valorem,  which 
had  been  bound  under  the  general  agreement,  to 
a  rate  of  40  percent  ad  valorem.  The  concession 
under  the  general  agreement  remains  suspended 
while  the  higher  rate  is  in  effect.  Imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Belgium  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  linen  toweling  affected  by  this  duty 
increase  were  $465,000  and  $481,000,  respectively, 
in  the  calendar  year  1955. 

Article  XIX  of  the  general  agreement  requires 
that  the  country  taking  action  thereunder  consult, 
at  the  request  of  those  contracting  parties  having 
a  substantial  interest  as  exporters  of  the  product 
affected,  with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement.  It  is 
desirable  that  any  such  agreement  maintain  the 
general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous concessions  in  the  general  agreement. 
Belgium  and  the  United  Kingdom  requested 
such  consultations,  and,  in  preparation  therefor, 
formal  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  negotiations  with  these 
countries  was  issued  on  March  18,  1957.2  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  notice,  public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion on  April  24,  1957,  with  respect  to  a  list  of 
products,  made  public  with  the  notice,  on  which 
modifications  of  the  U.S.  duties  might  be  con- 
sidered during  the  negotiations.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission held  hearings  and  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent concerning  peril  points  on  the  products  on 
the  list.  Formal  negotiations  with  both  countries 
were  opened  at  Washington  on  May  17, 1957.  The 
Netherlands,  as  a  member  of  the  Benelux  Customs 
Union,  participated  in  the  signature  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  with  Belgium. 


ANNEX     I:     ANALYSIS      OF     SUPPLEMENTARY 
AGREEMENTS 

The  supplementary  agreements  signed  today  provide  for 
reductions  in  United  States  rates  of  duty  on  six  commodi- 
ties, three  of  which  are  of  principal  interest  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  two  of  principal  interest  to  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg  Economic  Union,  and  one  of  interest  to  both.  The 
six  commodities  are :  textile  machinery  for  preparing  fix 


1  Ibid.,  Apr.  8, 1957,  p.  581. 
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and  other  vegetable  fibers  except  cotton  or  jute ;  tracing 
cloth ;  waterproof  cloth ;  cotton  imitation  oriental  rugs ; 
artists'  canvas  of  flax  or  other  vegetable  fibers  except 
cotton ;  and  certain  books.  Either  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic  Union  or  the  United  Kingdom,  or  both,  are  the 
predominant  suppliers  of  United  States  imports  of  each  of 
these  commodities. 

These  concessions  were  granted  as  compensation  for  the 
increase,  effective  July  26,  1956,  of  the  United  States  rate 
of  duty  on  linen  toweling  (Tariff  paragraph  1010,  Statis- 
tical class  number  3287.400)  from  10  percent  to  40  percent 
ad  valorem  under  the  "escape-clause"  provisions  of  United 
States  trade  agreements  legislation  and  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Imports  of  linen  towel- 
ing in  1955  amounted  to  $481,000  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  $465,000  from  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic 
Union. 

Total  United  States  imports  of  the  items  on  which  con- 
cessions were  granted  amounted  in  1956  to  about  $4  mil- 
lion, of  which  over  75  percent  came  from  these  countries. 
Each  country  shared  in  the  total  trade  about  equally. 

Reductions  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  these  products 
amount  to  about  10  percent  of  the  existing  rates. 

A  table  listing  each  item,  identified  by  tariff  paragraph 
and  statistical  class,  on  which  the  United  States  granted 
concessions  is  annexed.  The  table  also  shows  for  each  of 
the  concession  items  the  present  rate  of  duty,  the  reduced 
rates  in  two  stages  of  reduction  (the  first  stage  to  become 
effective  not  later  than  June  30,  1957,  and  the  second  after 
the  first  had  been  in  effect  a  year),  and  the  foreign  value 
of  total  United  States  imports  for  consumption  in  1955 
and  1956. 

Following  are  brief  statements  concerning  the  items  on 
which  concessions  were  granted : 


Certain  machinery  for  preparing  vegetable  fibers  except 
cotton  or  jute  (Par.  372) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  carding  and  other  preparing,  spin- 
ning, and  twisting  machinery  and  parts  for  vegetable 
fibers,  except  cotton  or  jute,  was  reduced  from  10  percent 
to  9  percent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  comparatively  little  equipment  of  this  type 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Total  United  States  im- 
ports in  1956  amounted  to  $748,000,  of  which  $424,000 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  imported  machinery 
is  used  principally  for  preparing  flax  fibers. 

Tracing  cloth  (Par.  907) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  tracing  cloth  was  reduced  from  20 
percent  to  18  percent  ad  valorem.  United  States  produc- 
tion of  tracing  cloth  is  estimated  to  be  several  times 
greater  than  imports.  In  1956,  imports  were  valued  at 
$663,000,  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Although  the  use  of  tracing  cloth  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  somewhat  in  recent  years  because  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  materials,  there  is  still  considerable 
demand  for  the  cloth  where  permanency  of  records  is 
desired. 

Waterproof  cloth  (Par.  907) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  waterproof  cloth  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  except  if  containing  or  coated 
with  rubber,  was  reduced  from  12%  percent  to  11  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  Fabrics  considered  here  are  of  a  type 
generally  used  for  waterproof  purposes,  such  as  cloth 
for  raincoats,  umbrellas  and  the  like. 

United  States  production  of  these  cloths  is  many 
times    as    large    as    imports.     Imported    items    consist 


Items  on  which  the  United  States  granted  tariff  concessions  in  supplementary  agreements  with  the  Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic  Union  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  covering  compensation  for  "escape  clause"  action  on 
linen  towehng-Par.  1010:  Rates  of  duty  and  United  States  imports  for  consumption,  1955  and  1956 


Tariff  Par. 


372 


907 
907 


921 
1009  (c) 

1410 


1956  Stat. 
Class  No. 


7515.  450 


3970.  000 

3971.  100 

3224.  300 
3274.  000 

9510.  520 


Brief  commodity  description 


Carding  and  other  preparing,  spinning,  and  twisting 
machinery  and  parts,  for  vegetable  fibers  except 
cotton  or  jute 

Tracing  cloth 

Waterproof  cloth  of  vegetable  fiber  (except  if  con- 
taining or  coated  with  rubber) 

Cotton  imitation  oriental  rugs \    \ 

Artists'  canvas  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  except  cotton 

Other   books,   not  of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship 
n.  s.  p.  f 


Rate  of  duty 


Present 


Supplementary 
agreement 


First 
stage 


Second 
stage 


Percent  ad  valorem 


10 
20 

9K 
19 

12/2 
10 

12 

15 

14 

10 

9}i 

9 
18 

11 
9 

13H 

9 


U.S.  imports  for  con- 
sumption from  all 
countries  ' 


Foreign  value 


1955 


1,000  dollars 

757 
683 

2  357 
1,965 

26 

3  346 


1956 


1,000  dollars 

748 
663 

187 
1,732 

38 

'572 


produH      ftoLnttlSUCte  ? ■        ^pubhc  of  the  Philippines,  duty-free  imports  for  Government  use,  and 

P      : rgS«todta2StarfHS5t8d  count/,es  whlcJh  are  not  accorded  the  benefit  of  trade-agreement  rates. 

.■xH„r]  .'d  P    tS  °f  C0tfc0n  «in8ham3  and  cotton  velveteens  treated  to  make  them  water  repellent  have  been 


MUbonT  Certaln  importations  valued  at  not  more  than  $250  each,  estimated  at  about  one-third  of  the  value  re- 
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mainly  of  specialties,  such  as  tarpaulins  from  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union  and  sail  cloth  and  pop- 
lins from  the  United  Kingdom.  Total  imports  in  1956 
were  valued  at  $187,000,  of  which  $104,000  came  from 
the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  and  $35,000  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Cotton  imitation  oriental  rugs   (Par.  921) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  cotton  imitation  oriental  rugs 
was  reduced  from  10  percent  to  9  percent  ad  valorem. 
There  is  no  production  of  rugs  of  this  type  in  the  United 
States ;  domestic  consumption  is  supplied  entirely  by 
imports  which  in  1956  were  valued  at  $1,732,000.  Im- 
ports from  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union  in 
that  year  amounted  to  $1,444,000  and  imports  from  the 
I  Netherlands,  to  $18,000. 

Artists'  canvas  of  vegetable  fiber  except  cotton  (Par. 
1109  (c)) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  artists'  canvas  of  vegetable  fiber 
except  cotton  was  reduced  from  15  percent  to  13%  per- 
cent ad  valorem.  United  States  production  of  such 
canvas,  principally  from  imported  linen,  is  probably 
i  several  times  as  large  as  imports.  In  1956,  of  the  total 
imports,  valued  at  $38,000,  $16,000  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $13,000  from  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Eco- 
nomic Union. 

Books,  bound  or  unbound,  n.  s.  p.  /.,  not  of  bona  fide 
foreign  authorship  (Par.  1410) 

The  rate  of  duty  on  books  and  parts  of  books  dutiable 
under  this  classification  was  reduced  from  10  percent 
to  9  percent  ad  valorem. 

Imported  under  this  category  are  chiefly  books  and 
catalogs  by  American  authors  on  which  the  United 
States  copyright  has  expired  or  on  which  none  has  been 
issued.  United  States  production,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  chiefly  of  copyrighted  books  by  American  au- 
thors. The  value  of  domestic  production  is  many  times 
the  value  of  imports.  In  1956,  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $326,000,  those  from  Belgium 
at  $1,000  and  those  from  the  Netherlands  at  $74,000; 
total  imports  were  valued  at  $572,000. 

Increase  in  United  Kingdom  duty  on  salted  or  pickled 
pork 

In  addition  to  making  the  concessions  set  forth  above, 
the  United  States  has  agreed  that  it  will  interpose  no 
objection  to  a  modification  by  the  United  Kingdom  of 
a  concession  on  "pork,  salted  or  pickled,  other  than 
bacon  and  ham,  not  preserved  in  airtight  containers", 
through  substitution  of  a  bound  duty  of  10  percent  ad 
valorem  for  the  present  bound  duty-free  customs  treat- 
ment. 

Discussions  looking  toward  the  modification  of  this 
United  Kingdom  concession  were  begun  at  Geneva  in 
1956  pursuant  to  a  finding  of  "special  circumstances" 
made  by  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment under  provisions  of  the  Agreement  permitting  mod- 
ification or  withdrawal  of  concessions  in  such  special 
circumstances. 


United  Kingdom  imports  from  the  United  States  of 
salted  or  pickled  pork  have  been  insignificant  for  some 
years  because  of  import  licensing. 


ANNEX  II:  TEXTS  OF  AGREEMENTS 


Agreement  With  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 

Agreement  Supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  acting  for  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic  Union,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  the  one  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
on  the  other  part ; 

Considering  the  reciprocal  concessions  and  advantages 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  provided  for  in  their  re- 
spective Schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
General  Agreement)  ; 

Taking  cognizance  of  Proclamation  No.  3143,  issued 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
June  25,  1956,  under  Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment, with  respect  to  certain  products  described  in  item 
1010  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  said  General 
Agreement  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Schedule  XX 
(Geneva— 1947)")  ;  and 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  gen- 
eral level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  con- 
cessions in  the  General  Agreement ; 

Agree  as  follows : 

On  and  after  June  29,  1957  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  apply  to  the  products  described  in  the 
attached  Schedule  treatment  no  less  favorable  than  the 
treatment  indicated  therein,  as  though  such  treatment 
were  provided  for  in  the  corresponding  items  in  Part 
I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva— 1947)  and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Schedule  attached  hereto  and  of  the 
General  Agreement,  with  the  understanding  that  as  soon 
as  practicable  such  treatment  will  be  specifically  in- 
cluded in  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 1947). 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  triplicate,  in  the  English  and 
French  languages,  both  texts  authentic  except  as  other- 
wise specified  in  the  Schedule  annexed  hereto,  this  27th 
day  of  June  1957. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  on  behalf  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxembourg  Economic  Union : 

G.  Carlier 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : 

J.  H.  VAN  FiOIJEN 

For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 
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SCHEDULE 

This  Schedule  is  authentic  only  in  the  English  language 


Tariff  Act 
of  1930, 

Descriptions  of  Products 

Rates  of  Duty 

paragraph 

A 

B 

372 

Textile  machinery,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Machinery    for    manufacturing    or    processing    vegetable    fibers 
other  than  cotton  or  jute  prior  to  the  making  of  fabrics  or 
crocheted,  knit,  woven,  or  felt  articles  not  made  from  fabrics 
(except  beaming,  slashing,  warping,  or  winding  machinery  or 
combinations  thereof,  and  except  bleaching,  printing,  dyeing, 
or  finishing  machinery) 

9^%  ad  val. 
19%  ad  val. 

12%  ad  val. 
9/2%  ad  vaL 
14%  ad  val. 

9/2%  ad  val. 

9%  ad  val. 
18%  ad  val. 

11%  ad  val. 
9%  ad  val. 
13#%  ad  val. 

9%  ad  val. 

907 

907 

Waterproof  cloth,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber,  but  not  in  part  of  india  rubber 

921 

All  other  floor  coverings,  including  carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  and  rugs, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton: 

Imitation  oriental  rugs 

1009  (c) 

Woven  fabrics,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  filled,  coated,  or  otherwise  prepared 
for  use  as  artists'  canvas 

1410 

Unbound  books  of  all  kinds,  bound  books  of  all  kinds  except  those 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  sheets  or  printed  pages  of  books 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially 
provided  for,  if  other  than  of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship  (not  in- 
cluding diaries,  music  in  books,  pamphlets,  prayer  books,  sheets  or 
printed  pages  of  prayer  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  or 
tourist   literature   containing   geographic,   historical,   hotel,   time- 
table, travel,  or  similar  information,  chiefly  with  respect  to  places 
or  travel  facilities  outside  the  continental  United  States)  .... 

General  Notes 

1.  In  the  event  that  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  proclamation  No. 
3143  of  June  25,  1956,  is  modified  or  terminated  so  as  to 
result  in  lower  rates  of  duty  for  any  of  the  products 
described  in  item  1010  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1947)  with  respect  to  which  the  said  action 
of  June  25,  1956  was  taken,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  consult  promptly  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  any  appropriate 
measures  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  concessions  in 
this  Schedule.  If  agreement  is  not  reached,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  90  days'  written 
notice  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the  General 
Agreement,  may  increase  rates  provided  for  in  this  Sched- 
ule to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the  cir- 
cumstances but  in  no  case  to  a  rate  higher  than  the  rate 
provided  for  the  product  involved  in  Schedule  XX  (Ge- 
neva—1947)  on  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  to  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agreement,  and 
to  the  provisions  of  section  350(a)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  now  amended,  the  rates  specified  in  the 
rate-columns  in  this  Schedule  will  become  effective  as 
follows: 

(a)  Rates  in  column  A  will  become  initially  effective 
on  June  29,  1957,  and  rates  in  column  B  will  become 
initially  effective  in  each  case  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
full  jx-riod  of  one  year  after  the  related  rate  in  column 
A  became  initially  effective. 

(1))  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a)  above,  the 
phrase    "full    period   of  one   year"    means   a   period   or 


periods  aggregating  one  year  exclusive  of  the  time,  after 
a  rate  becomes  initially  effective,  when,  by  reason  of 
legislation  of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder,  a 
higher  rate  of  duty  is  being  applied. 


Agreement  With  United   Kingdom 

Agreement  Supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  United  Kingdom) 
and  the  United  States  of  America ; 

Considering  the  reciprocal  concessions  and  advantages 
for  the  promotion  of  trade  provided  for  in  their  respective 
Schedules  annexed  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
riffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  General 
Agreement)  ; 

Taking  cognizance  of  Proclamation  No.  3143,  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  June 
25,  1956,  under  Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement, 
with  respect  to  certain  products  described  in  item  1010 
in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  to  the  said  General  Agreement 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1947)")  ;  and 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  gen- 
eral level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually  advantageous  con- 
cessions in  the  General  Agreement ; 

Agree  as  follows : 

As  complete  compensatory  adjustment  for  such  action 
of  June  25,  1956,  the  United  States  of  America : 

(a)  On  and  after  June  29,  1957,  shall  apply  to  the 
products  described  in  the  attached  Schedule  treatment 
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no  loss  favorable  than  the  treatment  indicated  therein, 
as  though  such  treatment  were  provided  for  in  the  cor- 
fcsponding  items  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1947 )  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule  at- 
tached hereto  and  of  the  General  Agreement,  with  the 
understanding  that  as  soon  as  practicable  such  treatment 
will  be  specifically  included  in  Schedule  XX  (Geneva — 
1947),  and 

(b)  Shall  interpose  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  under  Article  XXVIII  of  the 
General  Agreement,  to  modify  the  concession  on  "pork, 
salted  or  pickled,  other  than  bacon  and  ham,  not  pre- 
served in  airtight  containers,"  provided  for  in  the  last 


item  on  page  12  of  Part  I  of  Section  A  of  Schedule  XIX 
to  the  General  Agreement  (Geneva — 1947),  from  "Free" 
to  "10%"  ad  valorem. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this  27th  day  of 
June  1957. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland : 

Peter  Garran 
For  the  United  States  of  America  : 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 


SCHEDULE 


Tariff  Act 

Of  1930, 
paragraph 


372 


907 
907 

921 
1009  (c) 
1410 


Descriptions  of  Products 


Textile  machinery,  finished  or  unfinished,  not  specially  provided  for: 
Machinery  for  manufacturing  or  processing  vegetable  fibers  other 
than  cotton  or  jute  prior  to  the  making  of  fabrics  or  crocheted, 
knit,  woven,  or  felt  articles  not  made  from  fabrics  (except 
beaming,  slashing,  warping,  or  winding  machinery  or  combina- 
tions   thereof,    and    except    bleaching,    printing,    dyeing,    or 

finishing  machinery) 

Tracing  cloth 

Waterproof  cloth,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 

fiber,  but  not  in  part  of  india  rubber 

All  other  floor  coverings,  including  carpets,  carpeting,  mats  and  rugs, 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton: 

Imitation  oriental  rugs 

Woven  fabrics,  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
vegetable  fiber,  except  cotton,  filled,  coated,  or  otherwise  prepared 

for  use  as  artists'  canvas 

Unbound  books  of  all  kinds,  bound  books  of  all  kinds  exept  those 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  sheets  or  printed  pages  of  books 
bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially 
provided  for,  if  other  than  of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship  (not 
including  diaries,  music  in  books,  pamphlets,  prayer  books,  sheets 
or  printed  pages  of  prayer  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part  in  leather, 
or  tourist  literature  containing  geographic,  historical,  hotel,  time- 
table, travel,  or  similar  information,  chiefly  with  respect  to  places 
or  travel  facilities  outside  the  continental  United  States) 


Rates  of  Duty 


9^%  ad  val. 
19%  ad  val. 

12%  ad  val. 
9^%  ad  val. 
14%  ad  val. 


9}i%  ad  val. 


9%  ad  val. 

18%  ad  val. 

11%  ad.  val. 
9%  ad  val. 
izy2%  ad  val. 


9%  ad  val. 


General  Notes 

1.  In  the  event  that  the  action  taken  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  proclamation  No. 
3143  of  June  25,  1956,  is  modified  or  terminated  so  as 
to  result  in  lower  rates  of  duty  for  any  of  the  products 
described  in  item  1010  in  part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Ge- 
neva— 1947)  with  respect  to  which  the  said  action  of 
June  25,  1956  was  taken,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  consult  promptly  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  (on  behalf  of  the 
Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union)  and  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  regarding  any  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  concessions  in  this 
Schedule.  If  agreement  is  not  reached,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  90  days'  written 
notice  to  the  CONTRACTING  PARTIES  to  the  General 
Agreement,  may  increase  rates  provided  for  in  this 
Schedule  to  such  extent  as  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
drcumstanees  but  in  no  case  to  a  rate  higher  than  the 
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rate  provided  for  the  product  involved  in  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1947)  on  the  date  of  the  signature  of  this 
agreement. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  to  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agreement,  and 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  350(a)  (3)  (C)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  now  amended,  the  rates  specified  in  the 
rate-columns  in  this  Schedule  will  become  effective  as 
follows : 

(a)  Rates  in  column  A  will  become  initially  effective 
on  June  29,  1957,  and  rates  in  column  B  will  become 
initially  effective  in  each  case  upon  the  expiration  of  a 
full  period  of  one  year  after  the  related  rate  in  column 
A  became  initially  effective. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subparagraph  (a)  above,  the 
phrase  "full  period  of  one  year"  means  a  period  or  periods 
aggregating  one  year  exclusive  of  the  time,  after  a  rate 
becomes  initially  effective,  when,  by  reason  of  legislation 
of  the  United  States  or  action  thereunder,  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  is  being  applied. 
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Supplementary  Exchanges  of  Notes  With  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands 


Translation 


June  27,  1957 


Sik  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  agreement  signed 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  acting  for 
the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  and  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  whereby  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  include  in  Schedule  XX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  specified 
tariff  concessions  as  compensation  for  the  increase  in 
the  United  States  duty  on  certain  linen  toweling. 

The  Government  of  Belgium  understands  that  if  it 
should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  above-mentioned 
agreement  is  not  achieving  satisfactorily  a  compensatory 
adjustment  for  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
as  regards  such  linen  toweling,  it  is  agreed  that  on  the 
proposal  of  either  party  further  consultation,  under  Arti- 
cle XXII  of  the  General  Agreement,  would  be 
appropriate. 

If  the  above  is  in  accord  with  the  understanding  of 
your  Government,  I  should  appreciate  receiving  your 
confirmation  of  this  fact. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

For  the  Ambassador 

G.  Carlieb 

Georges  Carlier 

Counselor   of  Embassy, 

Minister  of  Belgium 

His  Excellency 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


June  27,  1957 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  agree- 
ment signed  today  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
acting  for  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
whereby  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  include  in 
Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  specified  tariff  concessions  as  compensation  for 
the  increase  in  the  United  States  duty  on  certain  linen 
toweling,  and  to  your  note  of  today's  date  setting  forth 
as  follows  your  Government's  understanding  in  connec- 
tion with  that  agreement: 

"The  Government  of  Belgium  understands  that  if  it 
should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  above-mentioned 
agreement  is  not  achieving  satisfactorily  a  compensatory 
adjustment  for  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  as 
regard!  racb  linen  toweling,  it  is  agreed  that  on  the  pro- 
of either  party  further  consultation,  under  Article 
XXII  of  tin-  General  Agreement,  would  be  appropriate." 
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The  understanding  of  your  Government  as  set  forth 
above  is  in  accord  with  the  understanding  of  my 
Government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijabvi 
His  Excellency, 

Baron  Silvercruts, 

Ambassador  of  Belgium. 


June  27,  1957 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  agreement  signed 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  acting  for  the  Belgian  Luxem- 
bourg Economic  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  other  hand,  whereby  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  include  in  Schedule  XX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  specified  tariff 
concessions  as  compensation  for  the  increase  in  the  United 
States  duty  on  certain  linen  toweling. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  understands  that 
if  it  should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement  is  not  achieving  satisfactorily  a 
compensatory  adjustment  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  as  regards  such  linen  toweling,  it  is  agreed 
that  on  the  proposal  of  either  party  further  consultation, 
under  Article  XXII  of  the  General  Agreement,  would  be 
appropriate. 

If  the  above  is  in  accord  with  the  understanding  of  your 
Government,  I  should  appreciate  receiving  your  con- 
firmation of  this  fact. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

J.  H.  van  Rouen 
The  Honorable 

The  Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State 

Washington,  D.C. 


June  27,  1957 
Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  agree- 
ment signed  today  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  acting  for 
the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  whereby  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  include 
in  Schedule  XX  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  specified  tariff  concessions  as  compensation 
for  the  increase  in  the  United  States  duty  on  certain 
linen  toweling,  and  to  your  note  of  today's  date  setting 
forth  as  follows  your  Government's  understanding  in 
connection  with  that  agreement : 

"The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  understands  that 
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if  it  should  appear  to  either  party  that  the  above-men- 
tioned agreement  is  not  achieving  satisfactorily  a  com- 
pensatory adjustment  for  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  as  regards  such  linen  toweling,  it  is  agreed  that 
on  the  proposal  of  either  party  further  consultation, 
under  Article  XXII  of  the  General  Agreement,  would 
be  appropriate." 

The  understanding  of  your  Government  as  set  forth 
above  is  in  accord  with  the  understanding  of  my  Gov- 
ernment. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State: 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

His  Excellency, 
Dr.  J.  H.  van  Rouen, 
Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands. 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT,  JUNE  29 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  giving 
effect  to  two  trade  agreements  negotiated  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  27,  1957.  One 
agreement  was  with  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Luxembourg;  the  other,  with  the  United 
Kingdom. 

These  agreements  provide  for  certain  tariff  con- 
cessions by  the  United  States  as  a  compensatory 
adjustment  for  the  1956  increase  in  United  States 
duties  on  certain  toweling  of  flax,  hemp,  or 
ramie.  To  remedy  a  serious  injury  to  domestic 
producers  of  such  toweling,  the  President  in- 
creased the  applicable  ad  valorem  duty  from  10 
to  40  percent.  That  action  was  taken  in  his  proc- 
lamation of  June  25,  1956,  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
and  article  XIX  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  proclamation  reduces  the  duties  applicable 
to  textile  machinery,  to  books  by  American  au- 
thors, to  tracing  cloth,  and  to  certain  nonrubber 
waterproof  cloth,  cotton  rugs,  and  artists'  canvas. 
The  reductions  prescribed  are  within  the  current 
authority  of  the  President  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  reduce  duties,  over  two  an- 
nual stages,  by  10  percent  of  the  rates  existing 
on  January  1,  1955.  Under  the  agreements  and 
the  proclamation,  the  first  stage  of  the  reductions 
becomes  effective  June  29,  1957,  and  the  second 
stage  will  become  effective  a  year  later  subject 
to  certain  statutory  qualifications. 


PROCLAMATION  3191 » 

Carrying  Out  Supplementary  Agreements  Granting 
Concessions  To  Compensate  for  Escape  Clause  Ac- 
tion of  Certain  Toweling 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  section 
350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  then  amended  (48  Stat. 

(pt.  1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1)  125,  ch.  118,  59  Stat. 

(pt.  1)  410,  ch.  269),  the  President  on  October  30,  1947, 
entered  into  a  trade  agreement  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  General  Agreement"),  including  a 
Schedule  of  United  States  Concessions  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1947)"),  and  the 
Protocol  of  Provisional  Application  of  the  General 
Agreement,  together  with  a  Final  Act  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5 
and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051)  ; 

2.  Whereas  by  Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December 
16,  1947  (61  Stat.  (pt.  2)  1103),  the  President  pro- 
claimed such  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
such  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treat- 
ment of  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  of 
America  as  were  then  found  to  be  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement  specified 
in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation  on  and  after 
January  1,  1948,  which  proclamation  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  other  proclamations  listed  in  the  third 
recital  of  Proclamation  No.  3140  of  June  13,  1956  (3  CFR, 
1956  Supp.,  p.  24),  by  the  said  proclamation  of  June  13, 
1956,  by  Proclamation  No.  3143  of  June  25,  1956  (3  CFR, 
1956  Supp.,  p.  33),  by  Proclamation  No.  3146,  of  June 
29,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  35),  by  Proclamation  No. 
3160  of  September  28,  1956  (3  CFR,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44), 
by  Proclamation  No.  3184  of  May  16,  1957  (22  F.  R. 
3531),  and  by  Proclamation  No.  3190  of  June  28,  1957 
(22  F.  R.  4705)  ; 

3.  Whereas,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  the  said  section  350,  as  now 
amended  (48  Stat.  (pt.  1)  943,  ch.  474,  57  Stat.  (pt.  1) 
125,  ch.  118,  59  Stat.  (pt.  1)  410,  ch.  269,  63  Stat.  (pt.  1) 
698,  ch.  585,  69  Stat.  162,  ch.  169),  and  by  section  7  (c) 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat. 
74,  ch.  141),  and  in  accordance  with  Article  XIX  of  the 
General  Agreement,  the  President,  by  the  said  proclama- 
tion of  June  25,  1956,  proclaimed  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  concession  granted  by  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  certain  products  (toweling  of  flax,  hemp,  or 
ramie)  described  in  item  1010  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva-1947),  effective  after  the  close  of  business 
July  25,  1956 ; 

4.  Whereas  the  said  Article  XIX  of  the  General 
Agreement  provides  for  consultation  with  those  other 
contracting  parties,  having  a  substantial  interest  as 
exporters  of  products  with  respect  to  which  action  has 
been  taken  under  that  Article,  with  a  view  to  agreement 
being  reached  among  all  interested  contracting  parties; 


'  22  Fed.  Reg.  4708. 
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5.  Whereas  I  have  found  as  a  fact  that,  under  the 
circumstances  recited  above,  existing  duties  or  other 
import  restrictions  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  which  last  three  countries  are  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement  having 
a  substantial  interest  as  exporters,  are  unduly  burden- 
ing and  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; 

6.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  3  (a)  of  the  said  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  72,  ch.  141), 
I  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  for 
investigation  and  report  a  list  of  all  articles  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  considered  for 
possible  modification  of  duties  and  other  import  restric- 
tions, imposition  of  additional  import  restrictions,  or  con- 
tinuance of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  in  the 
trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  governments  of 
the  foreign  countries  referred  to  in  the  fifth  recital  of 
this  proclamation,  and  the  Tariff  Commission  made  an 
investigation  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  said 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  and  thereafter 
reported  to  me  its  determinations  made  pursuant  to  the 
said  section  within  the  time  period  specified  therein ; 

7.  Whereas  reasonable  public  notice  of  the  intention  to 
conduct  trade  agreement  negotiations  with  the  foreign 
countries  specified  in  the  fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation 
was  given,  the  views  presented  by  persons  interested  in 
such  negotiations  were  received  and  considered,  and  in- 
formation and  advice  with  respect  to  such  negotiations 
was  sought  and  obtained  from  the  Departments  of  State, 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  and  from  other 
sources ; 

8.  Whereas,  the  period  for  the  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements 
under  the  said  section  350,  as  now  amended,  having  been 
extended  by  section  2  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  162,  ch.  169)  from  June  12,  1955, 
until  the  close  of  June  30,  1958,  as  a  result  of  the  findings 
set  forth  in  the  fifth  recital  of  this  proclamation  and  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  general  level  of  reciprocal 
and  mutually  advantageous  concessions  in  the  General 
Agreement  by  the  addition  thereto  of  further  concessions, 
I  entered  into  the  following  two  trade  agreements,  each 
through  my  duly  authorized  representative,  copies  of  both 
of  which  agreements  are  annexed  to  this  proclamation: 

I  a  i  on  June  27,  1957,  a  trade  agreement  consisting  of 
the  Agreement  between  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement,  dated 
June  27,  1957,  including  a  schedule,  which  trade  agree- 
ment  is  authentic  in  the  English  and  French  languages 
as  indicated  therein,  and  (b)  on  June  27,  1957,  a  trade 
agreement  consisting  of  the  Agreement  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  of  America  supplementary  to  the  General 
Agreement,  dated  June  27,  1957,  Including  a  schedule, 
which  trade  agreement  is  authentic  in  the  English 
langui 

:».  Wiidkkas  (lie  agreements  supplementary  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement,  specified  in  the  eighth  recital  of  this 
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proclamation,  both  provide  that  the  treatment  provided  for 
in  the  schedules  annexed  thereto  shall  be  applied  by  the 
United  States  of  America  on  and  after  June  29,  1957 ; 

10.  Whereas  in  the  case  of  any  modification  of  an 
existing  duty  proclaimed  in  this  proclamation  which  re- 
flects a  decrease  in  duty  exceeding  the  limitation  specified 
in  subsection  (a)(2)(D)  or  (a)(3)(B)  of  the  said  sec- 
tion 350,  as  now  amended,  I  have  made  the  determinations 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a)(3)(D)  of  that  section 
that  such  decreases  will  simplify  the  computation  of  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed  with  respect  to  the  articles  con- 
cerned ;  and 

11.  Whereas  I  find  that  the  compensatory  modifications 
provided  for  in  the  trade  agreements  supplementary  to 
the  General  Agreement,  specified  in  the  eighth  recital  of 
this  proclamation,  constitute  appropriate  action  toward 
maintaining  the  general  level  of  reciprocal  and  mutually 
advantageous  concessions  in  the  General  Agreement,  that 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  said  section  350,  as  now 
amended,  will  be  promoted  by  such  compensatory  modifi- 
cations of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions 
and  continuance  of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment 
as  are  set  forth  and  provided  for  in  the  said  supplemen- 
tary agreements,  and  that  such  modifications  of  existing 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  and  such  continuance 
of  existing  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  as  are 
hereinafter  proclaimed  in  this  proclamation  will  be  re- 
quired or  appropriate,  on  and  after  the  dates  hereinafter 
specified,  to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreements  supple- 
mentary to  the  General  Agreement : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  statutes,  including  the  said  section  350,  as  now 
amended,  to  the  end  that  the  General  Agreement  and  the 
trade  agreements  supplementary  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment, specified  in  the  eighth  recital  of  this  proclamation 
may  be  carried  out,  do  proclaim  that  such  modifications 
of  existing  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  such  continuance  of  exist- 
ing customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  as  are  specified  and  provided  for  in 
the  said  trade  agreements,  including  the  schedules  an- 
nexed thereto,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
trade  agreements,  be  applied  as  though  such  modifica- 
tions and  continuance  were  specified  and  provided  for  in 
Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Geneva-1947),  as  follows: 

(1)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  A  at  the 
right  of  the  respective  descriptions  of  products  in  the 
said  schedules  annexed  to  the  said  trade  agreements 
supplementary  to  the  General  Agreement,  on  and  after 
June  29,  1957, 

(2)  The  rates  of  duty  specified  in  column  B  at  the 
right  of  the  said  respective  descriptions  of  products,  on 
and  after  the  date  or  dates  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  the  General  Notes  at 
the  end  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  said  trade 
agreements. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  29th  day  of 
June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  u„aeteen  hundred 

[seal]  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-first. 

By  the  President : 
John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Sale  of  Long  Staple  Cotton 
From  National  Stockpile 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  10 

I  have  today  approved  H.  J.  Kes.  172,  legisla- 
tion  to  authorize  the  sale  of  50,000  bales  of  long 
staple  cotton  which  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  heretofore  bought  for  the  national 
stockpile,  but  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
stockpile  purposes.  The  disposal  authorized  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  procedures  established  by 
Congress  for  the  disposal  of  stockpile  items.  In 
approving  this  legislation,  I  wish  to  make  two 
points  clear. 

First,  in  approving  this  departure  from  statu- 
tory procedures,  I  am  convinced  that  there  will 
be  no  adverse  effects  on  nations  which  traditionally 
have  supplied  long  staple  cotton  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  present  crop  year  those  na- 
tions have  not  used  the  import  quotas  available 
to  them,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  will 
make  full  use  of  such  quotas  by  sales  in  the  United 
States  before  the  close  of  the  present  crop  year  on 
July  31.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  cotton  sold 
under  this  legislation  will  be  sold  at  the  domestic 
price.  This  will  mean  that  there  will  be  no  price 
advantage  to  any  which  may  be  acquired  for  ex- 
port. Authority  for  the  sale  of  this  cotton  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  American  producers 
and  users.  Domestic  long  staple  cotton  is  needed 
in  the  American  market  now.  Approval  of  this 
legislation  makes  it  possible  to  meet  this  need  in 
the  interim  period  before  the  new  crop  becomes 
available  in  the  late  fall. 

Second,  I  do  not  look  upon  this  legislation  as  a 
precedent  for  similar  actions  in  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  an  isolated  instance  and  that  it 


represents  no  jeopardy  to  the  established  national 
policy  of  releasing  in  an  orderly  manner  materials 
no  longer  needed  for  the  stockpile.  The  United 
States  has  no  intention  of  using  stockpile  inven- 
tories to  influence  world  market  conditions.  The 
progress  of  this  legislation  through  the  Congress 
coincided  with  announcement  that  long  staple 
cotton  was  no  longer  considered  a  strategic  and 
critical  material  and  that  a  plan  for  liquidation 
of  the  entire  stockpile  would  be  announced  and 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  That 
plan  is  required  by  law  to  have  due  regard  to  the 
protection  of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  mar- 
kets. The  sale  of  the  50,000  bales  under  this  legis- 
lation will  be  credited  against  the  first  year's  re- 
leases under  that  plan. 


Committee  To  Investigate 
Crude  Oil  imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  26 

The  President  announced  on  June  26  that  he 
has  established  a  special  Cabinet  committee  to 
make  an  investigation  on  his  behalf  to  determine 
the  facts  as  to  whether  crude  oil  is  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to 
threaten  to  impair  the  national  security. 

The  Cabinet  committee  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  This  committee  for  con- 
venience will  be  known  as  the  Special  Committee 
To  Investigate  Crude  Oil  Imports  and  has  been 
asked  to  make  an  investigation  and  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  its  chairman,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee  will  be  held  this  week. 

In  establishing  the  committee,  the  President 
asked  it  to  view  the  national  security  in  its  broad- 
est terms  and  to  seek  to  balance  such  general 
factors  as  our  long-term  requirements  for  crude 
oil,  the  military,  economic,  and  diplomatic  con- 
siderations involved  in  obtaining  crude  oil  from 
various  foreign  areas,  the  maintenance  of  a  dy- 
namic domestic  industry  that  will  meet  national 
needs  in  peace  or  war,  and  any  special  significance 
of  imports  in  different  regions  of  the  country. 
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On  April  23, 1957,  Gordon  Gray,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  advised  the  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955,  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  crude  oil  is  being  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  such  quantities  as  to  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.  On  April  25,  1957, 
the  President  indicated  by  memorandum  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
that,  on  the  basis  of  presently  available  informa- 
tion, he  agreed  that  there  is  reason  for  the  belief 
that  crude  oil  is  being  imported  in  such  quantities 
as  to  threaten  to  impair  the  national  security  and 
that  he  would  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
to  determine  the  facts. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  requested  that 
the  Director  of  ODM  examine  into  the  possibility 
that  oil  imports  might  effectively  be  limited  by 
individual  voluntary  action  of  the  importing  com- 
panies. Mr.  Gray  has  been  actively  exploring  this 
possibility  for  the  last  several  weeks.  He  has 
not  yet  completed  his  investigation. 


President  Requests  Investigation 
of  Almond  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  27 

The  President  on  June  27  requested  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  immediate  investi- 
gation of  the  effects  of  imports  of  shelled  almonds 
and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  or 
preserved  almonds  on  the  domestic  price-support 
program  for  shelled  or  prepared  almonds  and  on 
the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  shelled  or  prepared  almonds.  The 
President's  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Commission's  investigation  will  be  made  pur- 
suant to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended. 

President's  Letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brassard,  Chairman 
of  Tariff  Commission 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched, 
roasted  or  otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  al- 
monds are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
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or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  Department's  marketing  order  pro- 
gram under  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  9,  or  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  proc- 
essed in  the  United  States  from  domestically  pro- 
duced almonds.  A  copy  of  the  Secretary's  letter  is 
enclosed. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quested to  make  an  immediate  investigation  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  determine  the  need  for  restricting 
imports  of  these  articles. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Extension  of  Tariff  Quota 
on  Clover  Seed  Imports 

White  House  Announcement 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  25 

The  President  on  June  24  issued  a  proclamation 
extending  in  modified  form  the  tariff  quota  on  im- 
ports of  alsike  clover  seed.  In  accepting  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  the 
existing  tariff  quota  be  extended  after  June  30, 
1957,  the  President  ordered  a  2-year  extension  and 
increased  from  2.5  million  to  3  million  pounds  the 
annual  imports  on  which  the  duty  will  be  2  cents 
per  pound.  Annual  imports  in  excess  of  that 
amount  will  be  dutiable  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

On  June  30,  1954,1  the  President  established  a 
1-year  quota  with  a  2-cent  rate  applicable  to  the 
first  1.5  million  pounds  of  alsike  clover  seed  and 
with  the  6-cent  rate  in  effect  for  annual  imports 
over  that  amount.  In  1955  the  President  ex- 
tended the  tariff  quota  for  2  years,  setting  the 
break  point  for  the  higher  rate  at  2.5  million 
pounds.2  On  March  14,  1957,  the  President  re- 
quested the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine 
whether  a  further  extension  of  the  tariff  quota 
would  be  necessary.3  On  May  8,  1957,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  an  extension  of  the  2.5  mil- 
lion pound  tariff  quota.4 

1  Bulletin  of  Auf .  2, 1954,  p.  167. 
3  Ibid.,  July  18, 1955,  p.  117. 

3  Ibid.,  Apr.  8, 1957,  p.  584. 

4  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Proclamation  3187 

Further  Modification  of  the  Trade- Agreement 
Concession  on  Alsike  Clover  Seed 

1.  AViiereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 

section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  by 
fcection  7  (c)  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
■1951,  as  amended,  on  June  30,  1954,  I  issued  Proclamation 
|No.  3059  (3  CFR,  1954  Supp.  20-27)  modifying  item  763 
lof  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (original)  annexed  to  the 
fceneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  on  June 

29,  1!).")."),  I  further  modified  the  said  item  763  by  Proc- 
lamation No.  3100  (3  CFR,  1955  Supp.  32-33)  so  as  to 
■provide  that  not  more  than  2,500,000  pounds  of  alsike 
lilover  seed  described  in  the  said  item  763  entered,  or 

withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  each 
l2-month  period  beginning  July  1  in  the  years  1955  and 
11956  should  be  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound  and  that 
^iny  such  seed  not  subject  to  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound 

should  be  dutiable  at  6  cents  per  pound ;  and 

2.  Whereas-  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  modi- 
fication of  a  trade-agreement  concession  pursuant  to 
fcuch  section  7  shall  be  for  such  time  as  is  necessary  to 
prevent   or   remedy   serious  injury   to  the  domestic  in- 

Instry  concerned ;  and 

3.  Whereas  the  said  further  modification  of  the  said 
Item  763  for  the  period  of  two  years  ending  June  30,  1957, 
pas  made  with  a  view  to  a  later  determination  of  the 
lieed  for  continuing  the  said  further  modification  beyond 
tune  30,  1957 ;  and 

I  4.  Whereas,  on  March  14,  1957,  I  requested  the  United 
■States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under 
fcaragraph  2  of  Executive  Order  No.  10401  of  October  14, 
1952  (3  CFR,  1952  Supp.  105-6),  to  determine  whether 
Itnd  to  what  extent  the  tariff  quota  on  imports  of  alsike 
Hover  seed  established  by  the  said  further  modification 

vill  remain  necessary  after  June  30,  1957;  and 
I  5.  Whereas,  on  May  7,  1957,  the  United  States  Tariff 
fcommission  reported  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation made  pursuant  to  my  request  referred  to  in 
the  second  recital  of  this  proclamation  the  Commission 
Las  found  that  the  continuation  beyond  June  30,  1957,  of 
khe  modification  of  the  trade-agreement  concession  on 
Idsike  clover  seed  as  set  forth  in  Proclamation  No.  3100, 
leferred  to  in  the  first  recital  of  this  proclamation,  will 
remain  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  serious  injury  to  the 
llomestic  industry  concerned;  and 

t  6.  Whereas  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
timended,  authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim  such 
modification  of  existing  duties  and  such  additional  im- 
fcort  restrictions  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
put   any   foreign   trade   agreement   that   the   President 

las  entered  into  under  the  said  section  350;  and 
I  7.  Whereas   I   find   that   the  further  modification  of 
Ihe  concession  granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement 
Ivith  respect  to  alsike  clover  seed  described  in  the  said 
Item  763  to  permit  the  application  to  such  seed  of  the 

J  s  22  Fed.  Reg.  4593. 
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duty  treatment  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  necessary  to 
prevent  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  produc- 
ing the  like  or  directly  competitive  product,  and  that 
upon  such  further  modification  of  the  said  concession  it 
will  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said  General  Agree- 
ment to  apply  to  alsike  clover  seed  the  duty  treatment 
hereinafter  proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  General 
Agreement,  do  proclaim — 

(a)  That  the  provision  in  the  said  item  763  with  re- 
spect to  alsike  clover  seed  shall  be  further  modified  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1959,  both  dates 
inclusive,  to  read  as  follows : 


Tariff  Act 

Rate  of  duty 

of  1930, 

Description  of  products 

(cents  per 

paragraph 

pound; 

763 

Grass  seeds  and  other  forage  crop 
seeds: 

Alsike  clover 

2 

Provided,     That    not    more    than 

3,000,000  pounds  of  alsike  clover 

seed    entered    during    each    12- 

month  period  beginning  July  1 

in  1957  and  1958  shall  be  duti- 

able at  2  cents  per  pound.     Any 

such   seed   entered   during   any 

such  period  and  not  subject  to 

the  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound 

6 

(b)  That  during  the  period  July  1,  1957  to  June  30, 
1959,  both  dates  inclusive,  alsike  clover  seed  described 
in  the  said  item  763,  as  modified  by  paragraph  (a),  above, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  duties  specified  in  the  said  item 
763  as  so  modified. 

Proclamation  No.  2761A  of  December  16,  1947,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  is  modified  accordingly  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1959,  both  dates 
inclusive. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  24th  day  of  June 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]         fifty-seven,   and   of   the   Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-first. 

By  the  President : 
John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Development  of  International  Travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


MEETING  OF  PERMANENT  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  INTER-AMERICAN  TRAVEL  CONGRESSES 
WASHINGTON,  MAY  10-15,  1957 


by  H.  H.  Kelly 


Vigorous  plans  for  the  continued  development 
of  international  travel  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
were  made  by  representatives  of  seven  American 
Eepublics  at  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Travel 
Congresses,  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10-15,  1957.  The  ses- 
sion was  the  first  held  by  the  Committee  since  the 
6th  Inter-American  Travel  Congress  in  Costa 
Rica  in  April  1956  1  and  brought  to  the  operation- 
al level  many  of  the  policy  decisions  made  at 
that  meeting. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  officials  of  seven 
countries — Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Pana- 
ma, Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States — and 
all  of  these  were  represented  at  the  meeting.  In 
addition,  observers  were  present  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Brazil  and  Chile,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  Inter-American  Statistical 
Institute,  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau, 
together  with  numerous  private  organizations 
interested  in  the  field  of  travel. 

Statistics  on  Inter-American  Travel 

As  a  new  attack  upon  the  problem  of  obtaining 
more  complete  and  accurate  statistics  on  travel  to 


•  Mr.  Kelly,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  director  of  the  International  Travel  Di- 
vision, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
was  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Permanent  Executive  Committee  of  the 
/ nt rr- American  Travel  Congresses. 


and  from  Latin  American  countries,  a  plan  of 
basic  investigation  developed  by  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Statistical  Institute  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  approved.  Under  this  plan  the  In- 
stitute would  employ  two  statisticians  for  a 
period  of  several  months  to  assemble  and  analyze 
the  best  existing  data  from  the  21  American  Re- 
publics, set  up  a  minimum  program  for  the  com- 
pilation of  uniform  travel  statistics  in  each 
country,  and  prepare  a  report  which  can  be  acted 
upon  at  the  7th  Travel  Congress  next  year.  The 
cost  of  the  project  was  estimated  at  $15,000,  and 
the  necessary  funds  will  be  sought  from  govern- 
ments and  private  enterprise.  Among  the  organi- 
zations specifically  mentioned  as  being  potential 
participants  in  the  project  were  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association,  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  Automobile  Clubs,  the  Internation- 
al Road  Federation,  the  Inter-American  Hotel 
Association,  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In- 
stitute, and  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents.  Organization  of  the  project  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Eduardo  Dibos  of  Peru,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Dr.  Francisco  Hernandez  of 
the  Pan  American  Union. 

Coordination  With  World  Organization 

An  invitation  from  the  International  Union  of 
Official  Travel  Organizations  to  have  the  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congresses  act  as  a  regional  com- 
mission of  the  world  organization  was  accepted. 
The  necessary  formalities  to  establish  an  effective 

1  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1956,  p.  1029. 
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working  relationship  between  the  two  bodies  will 
be  undertaken  promptly  so  that  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can group  can  participate  officially  in  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  IUOTO,  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  November  1957.  This  action  is 
similar  to  that  taken  by  the  Pacific  Area  Travel 
Association  in  February  of  this  year  and  insures 
close  coordination  between  the  world  organization 
and  these  two  important  regional  groups. 

Documentation  Required  of  Travelers 

Appreciative  note  was  taken  of  a  new  report 
prepared  by  the  secretariat  itemizing  the  current 
requirements  of  American  Governments  as  to 
passports,  visas,  vaccination  certificates,  and  other 
personal  documentation  for  travelers.  This  re- 
port was  a  notable  example  of  the  extensive  back- 
ground material  prepared  for  this  Committee 
meeting.  An  interesting  summary  of  the  down- 
ward trend  in  the  redtape  formalities  showed  the 
■orts  of  many  countries  to  facilitate  the  entry 
of  tourists.  As  a  striking  example,  the  require- 
ments applicable  to  U.S.  tourists  were  revealed 
to  have  changed  as  follows  between  1948  and 
1957:  number  of  countries  requiring  passports 
Hid  visas,  from  10  to  3;  acceptance  of  passport 
without  visa,  from  4  to  6;  issuance  of  tourist  or 
landing  card  by  transportation  companies  or 
lpon  arrival,  from  6  to  8 ;  requirements  of  police 
jertificate,  from  11  to  3. 

The  Committee  again  urged  ratification  by  all 
:ountries  of  the  1954  United  Nations  conventions 
>n  simplified  customs  formalities  for  tourists' 
personal  effects  and  tourists'  automobiles. 2 
Documentation  provided  for  the  meeting  in- 
:luded  a  useful  summary  of  the  current  customs 
•equirements  in  Latin  American  countries  and  a 
■eport  showing  that  thus  far  the  United  States 
s  the  only  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
o  ratify  the  1954  U.N.  conventions. 

Numerous  tasks  were  assigned  to  the  secre- 
ariat  in  preparation  for  the  next  Travel  Con- 
gress. Among  these  were  studies  on  currency  re- 
trictions  imposed  upon  travelers  in  certain  coun- 
ries,  direct  taxes  which  militate  against  travel, 
LOtel  development,  supplementary  lodging  facili- 
ies,  and  collective  advertising  programs. 

lanual  on  Minimum  Sanitation  Standards 

Satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  recent  estab- 
'  S.  Execs.  A  and  B,  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


lishment  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
of  a  committee  of  experts  to  prepare  a  manual 
on  minimum  standards  of  sanitation  for  hotels 
and  restaurants.  A  similar  expression  of  appre- 
ciation was  given  to  the  recent  successful  inau- 
guration of  a  prize  essay  contest  on  the  subject 
of  "Freedom  of  International  Travel,"  funds  for 
which  have  been  provided  by  four  leading  U.S. 
associations. 

A  formal  invitation  was  received  from  the 
Government  of  Uruguay  to  hold  the  7th  Inter- 
American  Travel  Congress  at  Montevideo  during 
the  first  2  weeks  of  March  1958  and  was  accepted. 
The  Committee  also  decided  to  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing at  Habana,  Cuba,  probably  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  this  year.  The  four  technical  commis- 
sions of  the  Congresses  were  requested  to  hold 
their  next  meetings  before  the  end  of  1957,  using 
the  decisions  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  the 
basis  of  their  work. 

A  special  feature  of  the  meeting  was  an  in- 
dustry roundtable  session,  at  which  officials  of 
many  leading  U.S.  associations  and  enterprises 
participated.  These  industry  spokesmen  em- 
phasized the  growing  importance  of  travel  in  the 
modern  economy  from  the  point  of  view  of  air 
and  steamship  lines,  automobile  clubs,  highway 
interests,  travel  agents,  mapmaking  enterprises, 
travel  promotion  organizations,  and  others.  A 
special  report  will  be  issued  subsequently  by  the 
secretariat  containing  the  many  interesting 
papers  presented  to  this  special  session. 

U.S.  Representative  on  ECOSOC 
Confirmed  by  Senate 

The  Senate  on  July  3  confirmed  Neil  H.  Jacoby 
to  be  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
387  dated  June  25.) 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
12  (press  release  421)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
the  19th  Conference- of  the  International  Union 
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of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  (IUPAC),  which 
will  be  held  at  Paris,  France,  July  16-25,  1957, 
meeting  simultaneously  with  the  16th  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

Arthur   C.    Cope,   chairman,   Massachusetts   Institute  of 

Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wallace    R.    Brode,    National    Bureau    of    Standards, 

Department  of  Commerce 
Ralph  A.  Connor,  Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herbert  A.  Laitinen,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Frederick  D.  Rossini,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ernest  H.  Yolwiler,  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago, 

111. 

The  IUPAC  is  one  of  the  associated  unions  of 
the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  to 
which  the  U.S.  Government  adheres  through  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Kesearch 
Council.  Its  objectives  are  to  organize  permanent 
cooperation  between  organizations  of  chemists  m 
the  31  member  countries,  to  coordinate  their  facil- 
ities for  scientific  and  technical  resources,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
chemistry  in  all  spheres  by  convening  conferences, 
congresses,  and  roundtable  discussions. 

The  19th  Conference  of  IUPAC  will  review 
the  Union's  program  since  its  last  meeting  (Zurich, 
July  1955),  plan  the  1958-59  program  and  budget, 
and,  principally  through  the  activities  of  the  16th 
Congress  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  ex- 
change the  latest  scientific  information.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  papers  to  be  presented  deal  with 
physical,  inorganic,  and  organic  chemistry. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
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pp.  mimeo. 
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E/CN.5/321,  February  28,  1957.     89  pp.     mimeo. 

Technical  Assistance.    Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 

Committee.    E/2952,  March  1,  1957.    3  pp.    mimeo. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.    Report  of  the  Ninth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation   and    Protection    of    Minorities.      E/CN.4/740 
E/CN.4/Sub.  2/186,  March  8, 1957.    90  pp.    mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Report  Presented 
by  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  to  the 
Eleventh  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  E/CN.6/306,  March  8,  1957.  15 
pp.    mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Report  on  Concepts  and  Principles  of 
Community  Development  and  Recommendations  on  Fur- 
ther Practical  Measures  To  Be  Taken  by  International 
Organizations.  Report  by  the  Secretary-General 
E/CN.5/325,  March  12,  1957.     199  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Gas  Problems  in 
Europe.  Report  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas 
Problems  submitted  pursuant  to  Resolution  2  (XI). 
E/ECE/269,  March  12,  1957.    15  pp.    mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Reports  from  the 
Committees  of  the  Commission  on  Their  Activities,  and 
an  Additional  Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary. 
E/ECE/265,    March    12,    1957.     85    pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Consideration  of  an 
All-European  Agreement  on  Economic  Co-operation. 
E/ECE/270,  Part  I,  March  12,  1957.     68  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  All-European  Agree- 
ment on  Economic  Co-operation.  Analytical  summary 
of  the  observations  on  the  proposal  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
received  by  the  Executive  Secretary.  E/ECE/270, 
Part  II,  March  12,  1957.     20  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The  Commission's 
Program  of  Work  for  1957/1958.  E/ECE/279,  March  12, 
1957.     41  pp.     mimeo. 

Educational  Conditions  in  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories. Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  E/2956,  March 
13,  1957.    3  pp.     mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Population  Commission.  Ninth  session,  25 
February-8  March  1957.  E/2957  E/CN.9/144,  March 
13,  1957.     50  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  Southern  Europe.  E/ECE/274,  March  14, 1957. 
3  pp.     mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Progress  Made  by  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Social  Field  During  the  Period  1  January  1955- 
31  December  1956  and  Proposals  For  the  Program  of 
Work  1957-59.  E/CN.5/326,  March  14,  1957.  137  pp. 
mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Pollution  of  Waters 
in  Europe.  Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary.  E/ECE/- 
267,  March  14,  1957.     8  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Note  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  on  Other  Activities  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Secretariat.  E/ECE/275,  March  14,  1957.  13  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Employment  of 
Older  Women  Workers.  E/CN.6/298/Add.l,  March  15, 
1957.     3  pp.     mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Review  of  Pro- 
gram of  Work  and  Establishment  of  Priorities. 
E/CN.6/307,  March  15,  1957.     3  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Report  on  Manpower 
Problems  in  Europe.  E/ECE/266,  March  18,  1957. 
13  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Energy  Problems  in 
Europe.     E/ECE/208,  March  19,  1957.     2  pp.     mimeo. 

Freedom    of    Information.      Media    of    Information    in 
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Under- Developed  Countries.  E/2947/Add.l,  March  19, 
1957.     3  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Development  of  Under-Developed  Countries. 
Industrialization.  E/2958,  March  19,  1957.  9  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Occupational  Out- 
look for  Women.  E/CN.6/308,  March  20,  1957.  6  pp. 
mimeo. 

Social  Commission.  Financing  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Improvement  Programs.  Report  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  the  regional  activities  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  585 
E  ( XX ) .    E/CN.5/327,  March  20, 1957.     23  pp.     mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  The  Development  of 
Contacts  Between  Countries  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe.    E/ECE/271,  March  21,  1957.     25  pp.     mimeo. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Atoms-for-Peace  Agreement 
With  Union  of  South  Africa 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  8  (press 
-elease  411)  that  representatives  of  the  Union  of 
south  Africa  and  the  United  States  on  that  day 
iigned  an  agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signing  for  the  Union 
)f  South  Africa  was  Ambassador  Wentzel  C.  du 
Plessis.  William  M.  Eountree,  Assistant  Secre- 
ary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and 
African  Affairs,  and  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman 
»f  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  signed  for  the 
Jnited  States. 

Under  terms  of  the  power  and  research  agree- 
nent,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  signed  with  a  nation 
n  Africa,  there  will  be  an  exchange  of  informa- 
ion  on  reactor  technology,  health  and  safety 
ueasures  connected  with  reactor  operation,  and  on 
nedical,  biological,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
ises  of  isotopes.  In  addition  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  agreed  to  make  available 
or  purchase  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  up  to 
'00  kilograms  (1,100  pounds)  of  20  percent  en- 
iched  uranium  for  fueling  power  reactors;  up 
o  6  kilograms  of  90  percent  enriched  uranium 
or  use  in  a  materials  testing  reactor ;  and  research 
uantities  of  U-233,  U-235,  and  plutonium.  The 
Jnited  States  provided  the  Union  Government 
nth  an  atomic  science  technical  library  in  1956. 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  following 
ompletion  of  the  necessary  constitutional  and 
tatutory  requirements  of  the  two  Governments. 


U.S.  and  Australia  To  Exchange 
Atomic  Information  for  Defense 

Following  is  an  announcement  and  the  text  of 
an  agreement  (press  release  J+19  dated  July  12) 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  Australia 
for  the  exchange  of  atomic  information  for  mutual 
defense  purposes,  together  with  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal from  President  Eisenhower  to  Representa- 
tive Carl  T.  Durham,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  released  by  the 
White  Rouse  on  July  12. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Eepresentatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Australia 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  terms  for  the  ex- 
change of  atomic  information  for  mutual  defense 
purposes. *  This  proposed  agreement,  approved 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  signed  on  July  12 
by  Ambassador  Sir  Percy  Spender  for  Australia 
and  by  Howard  P.  Jones,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  for  the 
United  States,  is  being  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  the  proposed 
agreement  must  lie  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  period  of  30  days  before 
it  enters  into  force. 

The  agreement  provides  that : 

While  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  are  participating  in  international 
arrangements  for  their  mutual  defense  and  secu- 
rity and  making  substantial  and  material  contri- 
bution thereto,  each  Government  will  from  time 
to  time  make  available  to  the  other  Government 
atomic  information  which  the  Government  making 
such  information  available  deems  necessary  to : 

(a)  the  development  of  defense  plans; 

(b)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employ- 
ment of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons ;  and 

(c)  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  poten- 
tial enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons. 


1For  similar  agreements  with  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  see  Bulletin  of  July  11,  1955,  p.  59. 
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Under  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  release  to  Australia  information  which  the 
Australian  Government  believes  will  be  of  great 
value  in  defense  planning  and  training  of  Aus- 
tralian servicemen  to  meet  conditions  of  atomic 
warfare.  It  also  assures  that  similar  information, 
developed  in  Australia,  can  be  made  available 
to  the  U.S.  Government.  This  agreement  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  close  defense  collaboration 
which  exists  between  our  two  countries.  It  com- 
plements the  agreement  for  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  concluded  by  Aus- 
tralia and  the  United  States  in  June  1956. 2 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  for  Cooperation  Regarding 
Atomic  Information  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 

Recognizing  that  their  mutual  security  and  defense  re- 
quires that  they  be  prepared  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  atomic  warfare, 

Recognizing  that  their  common  interests  will  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  exchange  of  information  pertinent  thereto, 

Believing  that  the  exchange  of  such  information  can 
be  undertaken  without  threat  to  the  security  of  either 
country,  and 

Taking  into  consideration  the  United  States  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  which  was  prepared  with  these  pur- 
poses in  mind. 

Agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  While  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  are  participating  in  international  arrangements 
for  their  mutual  defense  and  security  and  making  sub- 
stantial and  material  contribution  thereto,  each  Govern- 
ment will  from  time  to  time  make  available  to  the  other 
Government  atomic  information  which  the  Government 
making  such  information  available  deems  necessary  to: 

fa)   the  development  of  defense  plans; 

(b)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employment  of  and 
defense  againsl  atomic  weapons;  and 

(c)  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  potential  ene- 
mies  in   the  employment  of  atomic  weapons. 

2.  Atomic  Information  which  is  transferred  by  either 
Government  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used 
by  tin-  other  Government  exclusively  for  the  preparation 
and   Implementation   of  defense  plans  in  the  mutual  in- 

iiie  two  countries. 


Me-  and  Other  International  Arts  Series  38.30. 


Article  II 

1.  All  transfers  of  atomic  information  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  will  be  made  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
and  any  subsequent  applicable  United  States  legislation. 

2.  Under  this  Agreement  there  will  be  no  transfers  by 
the  United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  of 
atomic  weapons  or  special  nuclear  material,  as  these  terms 
are  defined  in  Section  11  d  and  Section  11  t  of  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 

Article  III 

1.  Atomic  information  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  shall  be  accorded  full  security  protection  under 
applicable  security  arrangements  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  applicable 
national  legislation  and  regulations  of  the  two  countries. 
In  no  case  shall  either  Government  maintain  security 
standards  for  safeguarding  atomic  information  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  lower  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  applicable  security  arrangements  in  effect 
on  the  date  this  Agreement  comes  into  force. 

2.  Atomic  information  which  is  exchanged  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  will  be  made  available  through  channels 
existing  or  hereafter  agreed  for  the  exchange  of  classified 
defense  information  between  the  two  Governments. 

3.  Atomic  information  received  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  not  be  transferred  by  the  recipient  Govern- 
ment to  any  unauthorized  person  or,  except  as  provided 
in  Article  V  of  this  Agreement,  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Government.  Each  Government  may  stipulate 
the  degree  to  which  any  of  the  categories  of  information 
made  available  to  the  other  Government  pursuant  to 
this  Agreement  may  be  disseminated,  may  specify  the 
categories  of  persons  who  may  have  access  to  such  in- 
formation, and  may  impose  such  other  restrictions  on  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Article  IV 

As  used  in  this  Agreement,  "atomic  information" 
means : 

(a)  so  far  as  concerns  the  information  provided  by  the 
United  States,  Restricted  Data,  as  defined  in  Section  11  r 
of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  which 
is  permitted  to  be  communicated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  144  b  of  that  Act,  and  information  re- 
lating primarily  to  the  military  utilization  of  atomic 
weapons  which  has  been  removed  from  the  Restricted 
Data  category  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
lion  142  d  of  the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954 ; 

(b)  so  far  as  concerns  the  information  provided  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  information  exchanged 
under  this  Agreement  which  is  either  classified  atomic 
energy  information  or  other  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
defense  information  which  it  is  decided  to  transfer  to  the 
United  States  in  pursuance  of  Article  I  of  this  Agreement. 
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Article  V 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  Interpreted  or  operate  as  a  bar 
or  restriction   to  consultation  and  cooperation  by  the 

United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  with 
other  nations  or  regional  organizations  in  any  fields  of 
defense.  Neither  Government,  however,  shall  communi- 
cate atomic  Information  made  available  by  the  other 
Government  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  to  any  nation  or 
regional  organization  unless  the  same  information  has 
been  made  available  to  that  nation  or  regional  organiza- 
tion by  the  other  Government  In  accordance  with  its  own 
legislative  requirements  and  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  communication  is  expressly  authorized  by  such  other 
Government. 

Article  VI 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  on 
which  each  Government  shall  receive  from  the  other  Gov- 
ernment written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  for  the  entry 
Into  force  of  such  an  Agreement,  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  terminated  by  mutual  agreement  of  both 
Governments. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  duly  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
the  present  Agreement. 

Doxe  at  Washington  in  duplicate  this  twelfth  day  of 
luly,  1957. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Howard  P.  Jones 

for  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia ; 
Percy  Spender 


-ETTER     FROM     THE    PRESIDENT    TO     REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DURHAM 

July  15, 1957 
Dear  Mr.  Durham  :  Pursuant  to  Section  123  of 
he  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 1  hereby  submit 
o  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  pro- 
rosed  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the 
Jnited  States  and  Australia  for  cooperation  re- 
garding communication  of  atomic  information  for 
uutual  defense  purposes  under  Section  144b.  of 
he  Act. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
he  United  States  may  exchange  with  Australia, 
o  long  as  Australia  pursuant  to  an  international 
rrangement  continues  to  make  substantial  and 
naterial  contributions  to  the  mutual  defense  effort, 
tomic  information  which  the  United  States  con- 
iders  necessary  to 

(1)  the  development  of  defense  plans; 
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(2)  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  employ- 
ment of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons ;  and 

(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  poten- 
tial enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic  weapons. 

Australia  will  make  atomic  information  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  on  the  same  basis. 

Atomic  information  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  proposed  agreement  will  not  be  transferred 
to  unauthorized  persons,  or  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  recipient  government  except  where  that 
information  is  to  be  communicated  to  another  na- 
tion or  regional  organization  which  has  already 
been  given  the  same  information  under  an  agree- 
ment similar  to  this  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
such  transfer  is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
originating  government. 

Transfers  of  atomic  information  by  the  United 
States  under  the  proposed  agreement  will  be  made 
only  in  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  and  will  be  safeguarded  by  the  stringent 
security  arrangements  in  effect  between  the  United 
States  and  Australia  when  this  agreement  comes 
into  force. 

The  agreement  will  remain  in  effect  until  termi- 
nated by  agreement  between  the  two  governments, 
but  the  actual  exchange  of  atomic  information  is 
entirely  discretionary. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  strongly  recom- 
mended approval  of  this  agreement.  It  is  my  firnl 
conviction  that  through  the  cooperative  measures 
foreseen  in  this  agreement  we  will  have  aided  mate- 
rially not  only  in  strengthening  our  own  defenses 
but  also  those  of  our  Australian  ally  and  will 
thereby  contribute  greatly  to  the  mutual  defense 
efforts  which  are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  common  freedom. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  determine  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  proposed  agreement  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and  approve 
this  agreement.  In  addition,  I  hereby  authorize, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  the  Secretary  of  State  to  execute  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  cooperate  with  Australia  and  to  com- 
municate Restricted  Data  to  Australia  under  the 
agreement, 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  plant  protection  convention.  Done  at  Rome 
December  6,  1951.  Entered  into  force  April  3,  1952. * 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

May  3,  1957. 
Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  exten- 
sion to:  Land  Berlin  (effective  date  the  same  as  that 
for  the  Federal  Republic,  i.e.  May  3,  1957). 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of   the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia,  July  5,  1957; 
Honduras,  July  9,  1957;  Dominican  Republic,  July 
11,  1957 ;  Portugal,  July  12,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention   concerning   customs    facilities    for   touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954. 
Enters  into  force:  September  11,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention.     Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.     Entered  into  force 
January  1,  1954.    TIAS  3266. 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  May  24,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  July  3  confirmed  the  following: 

W.  Randolph  Burgess  to  be  United  States  permanent 
representative  on  the  Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  390  dated 
June  26.) 

Vinton  Chapin  to  be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  383  dated  June  24.) 

Maxwell  H.  Gluck  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ceylon.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  391  dated  June  26.) 


Resignations 

John  B.  Hollister  as  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration.  (For  texts  of  Mr.  Hollister's 
letter  to  the  President  and  the  President's  reply,  see  White 
House  press  release  dated  July  11.) 


BILATERAL 


Australia 

Agreement  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  12,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  date  each  Govern- 
ment receives  from  the  other  written  notification  that 
it  has  complied  with  statutory  and  constitutional 
requirements. 

Canada 

Protocol  to  the  convention  for  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  extension  of  the  sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  Fraser  River  system  of  May  26,  1930  (50  Stat.  1355). 
Signed  at  Ottawa  December  28,  1956. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  July  3,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  July  3,  1957. 

Lebanon 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Beirut  June  3  and  6,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
June  6,  1957. 

Paraguay 

Agreement  for  financing  educational  exchange  programs. 
Signed  at  Asuncion  April  4,  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  June  26, 1957  (date  of  receipt  by  the 
United  States  of  notification  of  ratification  by 
Paraguay). 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Power  read  or  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  8,  1957.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  each  Government  receives  from  the 
oihr-r  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 


'  Not  in  force  for  tlie  United  States. 
3  Not  in  force. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  8-14 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  July  8  which  appear 
in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  394  of  June 
27,  406  of  July  2,  and  410  of  July  5. 

No.       Date  Subject 

411  7/8    Atoms-for-peace  agreement  with  South 

Africa. 

412  7/8    Phleger  and  Peck  designated  members 

of  Permanent   Court  of  Arbitration 
(rewrite). 

Dulles :    death  of  Herve  L'Heureux. 

Denationalization  of  dwellings  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Nixon-Suhrawardy  exchange  of  greet- 
ings. 

Satterthwaite :  statement  on  broadcast- 
ing agreements. 

Civil  Service  League  awards. 

Ploeser  nominated  Ambassador  to  Para- 
guay (biographic  details). 

Atomic  agreement  with  Australia. 

Dulles  to  visit  Kingston  and  Ottawa. 

Delegation   to   International   Union   of 
Pure    and    Applied    Chemistry     (re- 
write). 
*422     7/12  Program  for  visit  of  Pakistan  Prime 
Minister. 


*413 
414 

7/9 
7/10 

415 

7/10 

t416 

7/11 

*417 
*418 

7/11 
7/11 

419 

*420 
421 

7/12 
7/12 

7/12 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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"he  Rule  of  Law  Among  Nations 


by  Under  Secretary  Herter x 


It  is  said  to  be  a  pity  that  youth  must  be  wasted 
n  the  young,  and  I  think  it  is  a  parallel  thought 
hat  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  witnesses  to 
Teat  events  are  often  those  involved  in  them, 
ust  as  the  young  are  largely  unaware  until  after- 
ward of  the  blessings  of  youth,  so  people  like  our- 
elves,  involved  as  we  are  in  the  convolutions  of 

changing  world,  are  often  so  much  concerned 
rith  our  own  segment  of  the  struggle  that  we 
verlook  the  broader  drama  in  which  we  play  our 
iarts. 

With  the  thought,  then,  of  contributing  some- 
rhat  to  a  perspective  view,  I  wish  to  spend  my 
ime  tonight  considering  what  your  field,  which  is 
he  law,  is  contributing  to  my  field,  which  is  diplo- 
lacy;  and  what  diplomacy,  in  turn,  is  contrib- 
ting  to  the  development  of  international  law. 
"he  events  of  the  past  few  months  in  the  Middle 
kst  are  of  great  significance  in  this  connection, 
»  I  want  to  give  particular  attention  to  them. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  speak,  of  course,  as  a  lay- 
lan. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  one  of  the 
asic  facts  of  this  age  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
>  that  law  itself  must  occupy  a  higher  place  in  it 
aan  in  previous  ages.  Until  fairly  recently  war 
ras  both  a  legal  and  a  pragmatic  means  of  settling 
iternational  disputes.  The  Kellogg-Briand  Pact, 
owever,  some  30  years  ago  outlawed  war  as  an 
istrument  of  policy;  and  then  came  the  charter 
f  the  United  Nations,  which  forbids  resort  to 
rmed  force  unless  authorized  by  the  United  Na- 
ions  or  undertaken  in  defense  against  armed  ag- 
ression. And  now  that  thermonuclear  weapons 
ominate  the  scene,  war  has  also  become  so  an- 
ihilating,  even  for  the  victor,  that  it  is  unthink- 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Bar  Association 
t  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  July  15  (press  release  423). 


able  that  it  should  be  used  except  as  a  defensive 
weapon. 

The  rule  of  law  must  therefore  in  great  measure 
supplant  the  rule  of  war  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
international  intercourse,  if  this  intercourse  is  to 
continue  at  all. 

The  Fabric  of  Social  Order 

The  fabric  of  social  order  is  woven  from  a 
number  of  strands.  In  the  first  place  law  and 
custom,  written  or  unwritten,  reflect  the  consensus 
of  the  community  as  to  what  action  is  right  and 
reasonable.  Second,  there  is  some  established  and 
accepted  means  of  changing  these  rules  of  action, 
so  that  they  may  continue  to  meet  evolving  needs 
and  circumstances.  In  the  third  place,  there  is 
some  person  or  agency  empowered  by  the  com- 
munity to  administer  its  law.  Fourth,  there  are 
organs  of  judgment  which  resolve  disputes  under 
the  law.  Fifth,  there  should  be  physical  force 
sufficient  to  deter  violence  by  its  capacity  to  punish 
breaches  of  the  law.  Finally,  there  must  be  suffi- 
cient material  and  spiritual  health  to  cause  people 
to  act  in  reasonable  and  peaceful  ways  rather  than 
to  be  driven  by  need,  or  fear,  to  acts  of  violence. 

There  already  exist  the  strands  for  weaving  a 
world  social  order,  but  they  are  incomplete  or  im- 
perfect, or  have  not  yet  been  fully  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  international  life.  A  considerable  body 
of  international  law  exists — in  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  in  so-called  treaty  law,  and  in  that  body 
of  custom  and  practice  which  has  attained  the 
status  of  rules  of  international  law.  But  the  total 
still  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed  to  establish 
the  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

To  be  sure,  change  in  the  law  is  provided  for 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  comes,  in 
addition,  through  developments  in  treaty  law. 
But  still  the  process  of  change  has  not  become 
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certain  enough  or  orderly  enough  to  insure  that 
it  will  be  peaceful. 

Administration  and  enforcement  of  the  law  is, 
under  the  charter,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Security  Council,  and  the  charter  provides  that 
the  Council  shall  have  at  its  disposal  armed 
forces  needed  for  preserving  the  peace.  Unfor- 
tunately the  intransigent  Soviet  attitude  has  de- 
feated for  the  time  being  this  original  purpose, 
and  in  consequence  the  free  nations  found  it  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  regional  mutual  assistance  treaties 
for  their  common  defense,  as  permitted  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  They  have  also  found 
it  necessary  to  improvise  voluntarily  collective 
military  action  to  meet  specific  situations  such  as 
Korea. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  in  being  to 
fulfill  the  judicial  function,  but  to  date  the  nations 
have  been  reluctant  to  place  disputes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Court ;  and  there  are  limits  to  the  types  of 
controversies  which  can  appropriately  be  referred 
to  the  Court.  We  cannot  overlook  the  essential 
fact  that  the  Court  can  only  be  effective  where 
controversies  are  submitted  by  common  agreement 
of  the  parties  not  only  to  refer  their  disputes  to  the 
Court  but  to  abide  by  the  Court's  decision.  At- 
tempts to  steer  heated  political  disputes  into  the 
Court  under  pressure  may  result  in  disregard  of 
its  decisions  and  might  even  destroy  the  Court. 

In  many  areas  of  the  earth  the  absence  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  or  the  fact  or  memory  of 
grievance  or  oppression,  or  the  fact  that  rulers 
have  aggressive  intentions,  means  that  peace  is  on 
precarious  ground. 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  hope  that  the  rule  of  law  can 
supplant  the  rule  of  force  in  the  world,  our  work 
is  clear.  We  must  continue  to  develop  the  body 
of  law,  the  institutions  of  social  order,  the  habit 
of  public  acceptance  and  resort  to  law,  and  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  health  which  are  the 
essential  bases  of  a  law-abiding  community.  As 
the  Greek  philosopher  Heraclitus  said :  "The  peo- 
ple must  fight  for  their  law  as  for  their  wall."  I 
would  add  that  the  people  must  create  their  law 
before  they  can  defend  it. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Middle  East 

1 1  is  often  in  time  of  gravest  crisis,  when  law 
and  order  are  most  challenged  and  tested,  that 
new  techniques  in  law  are  invented  or  applied 
and  the  rule  of  law  is  (hereby  strengthened.    It 
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is  strengthened,  that  is,  if  the  challenges  are  met 
and  the  tests  passed.  Where  law  is  flouted  or  ig; 
nored,  then  the  fabric  of  order  can  be  damagec 
or  destroyed. 

The  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  provided  a  dif 
ficult  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  free  nations  U 
deal  effectively  with  a  major  dispute.  While  tin 
major  issues  in  that  area  are  not  resolved,  then 
has  been  important  progress  both  in  the  raising  o, 
issues  and  in  the  development  of  our  machinery 
for  meeting  crises. 

Let  me  review  some  of  the  developments,  deal 
ing  with  matters  both  of  fact  and  law,  as  the 
seem  relevant: 

Nationalisation  of  the  Suez  Canal 

The  Egyptian  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  Coi 
pany  itself  raised  significant  questions  of  law 
The  United  States  reserved  its  position  on  the 
question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  purported  na 
tionalization  and  indicated  its  disposition  to  trj 
to  work  out  a  practicable  solution  of  the  canai 
problem  which  would  protect  the  legitimate  in 
terests  of  all  concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how 
ever,  that  the  interest  in  these  questions  raised  bj 
the  Suez  crisis  will  eventually  result  in  a  clari- 
fication of  the  rules  and,  as  well,  an  addition  to  the 
body  of  international  law. 

The  Period  of  Negotiation 

The  international  discussions  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Egypt  last  fall  looked  to- 
ward the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  which  would 
settle  the  questions  both  of  compensation  and  oi 
commitments  regarding  future  operation  of  the 
canal.  Following  Egypt's  rejection  of  proposals 
worked  out  at  London  by  a  group  of  user  nations 
and  its  failure  to  produce  an  alternative  proposal, 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  on  October 
13  of  last  year  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution— 
with  the  concurrence  of  Egypt — which  set  forth 
six  agreed  requirements  for  a  settlement  govern-, 
ing  the  canal.2  These  principles  covered  the  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  without  discrimination,  respect 
for  Egypt's  sovereignty,  isolation  of  operation  of 
the  canal  from  the  politics  of  any  country,  the 
setting  of  tolls,  the  maintenance  of  the  canal,  and 
the  resolution  of  disputes  between  Egypt  and  the 
Canal  Company. 

In  recent  months  the  canal  has  been  opened 
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rain  to  normal  traffic.  A  number  of  nations,  in- 
uding  the  United  Slates  ami  other  maritime 
)\veis,  have  agreed  to  give  the  Egyptian  canal 
gime  a  trial  on  a  de  facto  basis.  It  remains  to 
I  seen  what  kind  of  permanent  regime  for  the 
.nal  will  emerge  and  whether  existing  machinery 
ill  in  fact  be  used  for  the  settlement  of  any 
tferences  regarding  its  operation. 

he  Hostilities 

The  process  of  negotiating  a  Suez  Canal  settle- 
em  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  Near  East  late  last  October. 
An  outbreak  of  armed  conflict  raises  immedi- 
ely  the  question  as  to  when  the  use  of  force  is 
stifled  and  when  it  is  not.  Collective  military 
tion  was  recommended  by  the  Security  Council 
1  the  United  Nations  in  order  to  prevent  the 
nquest  of  the  Eepublic  of  Korea  by  Communist 
vaders.  As  to  the  recent  events  in  the  Middle 
ast,  President  Eisenhower  stated  on  October  31 3 
at  the  action  against  Egypt  could  scarcely  be 
conciled  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
nited  Xations,  and  there  was  overwhelming  sup- 
>rt  of  this  position  by  the  General  Assembly 
hen  it  adopted  a  cease-fire  resolution.4 
The  use  of  force  in  these  times  raises  not  only  the 
Lestion  of  its  justification,  or  lack  of  it,  but  the 
lestion  of  the  danger  that  hostilities  will  spread 
id  by  their  spreading  ignite  all-out  war. 

iase-Fire 

Time  will  show,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the  most 
iluable  developments  of  recent  years  in  the 
nited  Xations  as  an  institution  came  from  the 
ecessf ul  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the  hostilities 

Egypt 

The  Security  Council  was  prevented  by  vetoes 
om  taking  effective  action  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ion.  An  emergency  special  session  of  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  was  summoned  under  the  uniting- 
•r-peace  resolution — the  first  time  this  procedure 
is  been  invoked  and  therefore  a  landmark  in 
nited  Xations  history.  Through  this  type  of  ac- 
)n  the  disability  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
e  veto  in  the  Security  Council  has  in  some  meas- 
e  been  alleviated. 
The  General  Assembly  took  three  kinds  of  ac- 
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tion :  first,  as  already  noted  it  called  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  armed  forces; 
second,  it  established  a  United  Xations  Emergency 
Force  to  secure  and  supervise  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ; 5  finally,  it  provided  for  the  taking  of 
various  measures  designed  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  old  conflicts  and  armistice  violations  once  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  had  been  completed.6 

The  creation  of  the  United  Xations  Emergency 
Force  was  another  landmark  in  the  development 
of  the  United  Xations.  Like  the  United  Xations 
force  in  Korea,  this  new  force  was  composed  of 
units  voluntarily  contributed  by  member  states 
but  specifically  excluding  forces  of  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
similarity  largely  stopped  there.  Whereas  in  Ko- 
rea the  U.N.  forces  were  acting  under  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  charter  (chapter  VII),  in 
Egypt  the  UXEF's  mission  is  to  maintain  condi- 
tions conducive  to  a  pacific  settlement.  The 
United  States  was  charged  with  the  command  of 
the  U.X.  forces  in  Korea,  but  the  UXEF  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  an  individual  officer 
chosen  by  the  Assembly.  Moreover,  the  costs  of 
the  Korean  forces  were  borne  by  those  contribut- 
ing them,  whereas  the  UXEF  forces  are  .to  be 
financed  from  the  United  Xations  budget  and  from 
contributions  of  nonparticipating  countries  as  well 
as  by  the  countries  supplying  troops.  Finally,  the 
UXEF,  unlike  the  U.X.  force  in  Korea,  was  not 
intended  to  employ  actual  military  force  to  com- 
pel either  the  cease-fire  or  the  withdrawal  of 
forces,  but  merely  to  police  the  areas  after 
withdrawal. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done  if  a  force  such 
as  that  presently  guarding  the  peace  in  Gaza  and 
Sharm  el- Sheikh  is  to  provide  a  useful  experience 
and  precedent  for  strengthening  the  U.X.  to  take 
action  in  any  similar  future  situation.  Without 
question,  however,  another  significant  step  has 
been  taken  toward  providing  the  United  Xations 
with  the  means  of  making  its  decisions  effective. 
The  fact  that  France  and  Great  Britain  immedi- 
ately indicated  their  readiness  to  comply  volun- 
tarily with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  and 
the  purposes  of  the  UXEF,  and  that  force  was 
not  required  to  compel  the  cease-fire  or  the  with- 
drawal, emphasizes  the  significance  of  this  step. 
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Withdrawal 

The  steps  in  obtaining  a  cease-fire  resulted  in 
significant  developments  in  the  United  Nations  as 
an  international  institution.  The  steps  in  obtain- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  British  and  French,  and 
ultimately  Israeli,  forces  were  a  promising  ex- 
ample of  the  actual  operation  of  international  law. 

In  the  General  Assembly  debate  a  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  was  marshaled  in  support  of  the 
law  of  the  charter  and  given  expression  in  the 
Assembly's  resolutions  calling  for  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal.  Behind  these  resolutions  was  im- 
plicit the  possibility  of  United  Nations  sanctions, 
which  are  open  to  the  Assembly  under  articles  10 
and  11  of  the  charter  and  are  contemplated  by 
the  uniting-for-peace  resolution.  France  and 
Britain  to  some  degree  and  more  especially  Israel 
were  subjected  by  other  countries  to  strong  pres- 
sures to  comply  with  the  Assembly's  call — various 
and  divergent  as  might  have  been  the  aims  of 
those  other  countries. 

Thus  in  a  situation  of  great  peril,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  a  spreading  of  the  conflict,  the 
nations  in  effect  agreed  to  apply  the  law  of  the 
charter.  This,  as  I  am  sure  you  understand,  did 
not  result  from  the  direct  application  of  definitive 
rules  by  an  international  agency  endowed  with 
governmental  power  as  we  know  it  in  domestic  law. 
Much  painstaking  negotiation  was  involved  both 
inside  and  outside  the  United  Nations  as  to  the 
means  of  applying  the  basic  proposition  that  mili- 
tary forces  should  be  withdrawn  behind  the  armi- 
stice lines.  This  was  done  in  order  to  take  account 
of  legitimate  concerns  and  interests  on  both  sides 
regarding  security  and  legal  rights.  In  the  end, 
common  ground  was  reached  and  the  law  had 
pragmatic  effect. 

The  forum  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  good 
offices  of  the  Secretary-General  proved  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  catalyst  in  the  process.  From  a 
practical  if  not  constitutional  point  of  view  the 
office  and  functions  of  the  Secretary-General  de- 
veloped considerably  in  scope  and  influence  during 
the  crisis.  It  is  possible  that  the  principal  judi- 
cial organ  of  the  United  Nations,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  will  also  have  an  increased  role 
to  play  in  the  future. 

Biff  hit  of  Navigation 

The  Secretary-General's  report  of  January  24 7 
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included  among  its  proposals  the  stationing  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  at  the  Strait  of 
Tiran,  which  commands  access  to  the  Gulf  of 
Aqaba.  The  report  also  recalled  a  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  of  1951  declaring  there  was  no  basis 
for  Egypt's  claim  and  exercise  of  belligerent  rights 
against  Israel.  For  several  years  Egypt  had  de- 
nied passage  to  Israeli  commerce  through  the  Suez 
Canal  and  had  blocked  Israeli  access  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba  at  the  Strait  of  Tiran  on  the  basis  of 
belligerent  rights. 

On  February  25  Mr.  Hammarskjold  indicated  in 
a  memorandum  to  the  Assembly  that  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  would  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Strait  of  Tiran  without  prior  notice  to 
the  General  Assembly's  Advisory  Committee, 
which  in  turn  could  decide  whether  the  Assembly 
ought  to  be  consulted.  On  March  1,  following  dis- 
cussions with  France  and  the  United  States,  the 
Israeli  announcement  of  withdrawal  included  a 
statement  of  assumptions  with  regard  to  access  to 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Finally,  President  Eisen- 
hower's letter  of  March  2  8  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Israel  expressed  the  view  that  it  was  reasonable 
to  entertain  hopes  and  expectations  such  as  those 
voiced  by  the  Israeli  and  other  delegations  in  the 
Assembly. 

The  law  can  be  made  in  different  ways.  The  law 
of  the  sea  has  in  a  measure  been  strengthened 
through  the  experience  and  action  of  governments 
and  international  organizations  in  dealing  with 
the  Suez  crisis  and  its  aftermath.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther developed  if  at  some  future  date  the  question 
of  right  of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  should  become  the  subject  of 
consideration  by  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  law  of  the  sea  will  be  still  further  strength- 
ened and  clarified,  I  feel  sure,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea 
to  be  held  in  Europe  next  year.  In  this  case 
there  will  be  deliberate  and  direct  efforts  to  codify 
and  write  law  by  representatives  of  the  various 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies. 

I  might  recall  in  passing  that  the  United  States 
has  a  particular  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  conference.    We  hold  that  inter- 
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ational  law  does  not  require  states  to  recognize 
breadth  of  territorial  sea  beyond  3  miles,  for  it  is 
ur  belief  that  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  in  its  widest 
implications,  is  the  principle  fairest  to  all  nations, 
uire  and  small. 

eignty 

If  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  related  matters 
re  of  central  concern  in  the  Suez  crisis  to  nations 
ring  t  he  canal,  the  matter  of  sovereignty,  with  all 
lat  it  implies,  is  of  central  concern  to  all  the 
ations  of  the  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa  which 
kuv  a  common  pride  in  independence  and  have 
eeply  held  aspirations  for  economic  and  social 
evelopment  to  match  their  political  freedom.  We 
1  America  cannot  properly  question  this  pride 
ml  these  aspirations,  for  their  situation  of  today 
ras  ours  only  a  few  generations  ago,  when  we 
ron  our  own  freedom  to  join  the  circle  of  inde- 
endent  states. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  achieving 
ren  the  present  limited  resolution  of  the  Middle 
fast  crisis  was  to  respect  Egypt's  sovereignty 
rhile  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  desire  of 
ther  nations  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and 
or  freedom  of  the  seas.  One  of  the  questions 
nvolved  in  further  development  of  the  capacity 
f  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  international 
isputes  is  that  of  insuring  that  its  function  can 
e  effectively  carried  out  while  at  the  same  time 
tie  sovereignty  of  individual  nations  is  respected. 

The  events  of  recent  troubled  times  illustrate 
pain  that  sovereignty,  like  citizenship,  involves 
bligations  as  well  as  rights.  Freedom  has  been 
efined  as  the  opportunity  for  self -discipline,  and 
xperience  shows  that  this  applies  to  the  freedom 
f  nations  as  well  as  to  that  of  men.  A  rule  of 
iw  cannot  exist  except  among  those  who  will 
espect  it. 

In  a  recent  speech  Secretary  Dulles  summed  this 
ip  succinctly.  "International  communism,"  he 
aid,  "is  on  the  prowl  to  capture  those  nations 
vhose  leaders  feel  that  newly  acquired  sovereign 
ights  have  to  be  displayed  by  flouting  other  inde- 
>endent  nations.  That  kind  of  sovereignty  is 
uicidal  sovereignty.  ...  we  want  the  new  inde- 
)endence  of  others  to  be  something  better  than  a 
>rief  twilight  preceding  the  blackout  of  Com- 
nunist  despotism."9 
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The  Limits  of  Law 

I  have  reviewed  with  you  today  some  thoughts 
about  the  place  of  law  in  our  world,  have  consid- 
ered briefly  what  are  the  elements  required  to 
develop  the  rule  of  law,  and  have  touched  on  some 
important  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
international  law. 

In  expounding  the  need  for  law,  however,  we 
must  be  clearly  aware  of  the  limits  of  law.  The 
rule  of  law  cannot  exist  without  the  presence  of 
that  physical  force  sufficient  to  deter  violent  in- 
fractions. And  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  us 
by  our  position  of  leadership  in  the  world  today 
has  made  it  mandatory  that,  in  concert  with 
nations  which  share  our  beliefs,  we  maintain  a 
posture  of  collective  strength  and  the  courage  and 
resolution  to  use  that  strength  where  it  is  needed 
in  guarding  peace  and  order. 

But,  as  we  need  armament  to  safeguard  the  rule 
of  law,  so  we  need  law  to  hold  armament  within 
healthy  and  desirable  limits.  It  is  said  that  the 
excess  of  any  virtue  may  easily  become  a  vice. 
If  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  sufficiently  armed,  it  may 
be  a  vice  to  be  overly  armed.  Overarmament 
drains  the  wealth  of  nations,  it  preoccupies  their 
thoughts  in  unhealthy  directions,  it  can  produce 
a  kind  of  "trigger  happy"  tension  which  any 
accident  could  set  off.  Within  the  frame  of 
strength  which  is  the  indispensable  first  element — 
I  repeat,  the  indispensable  first  element — of  a 
peaceful  world,  intelligent  and  prudent  limitation 
of  armament  will  make  our  strength  not  less  effec- 
tive but  more  so  and  can  contribute  in  a  very  major 
way  to  the  maintenance  of  stable  and  honorable 
peace.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  developing 
a  body  of  law  and  practice  in  this  field. 

I  have  dealt  with  law  today  largely  in  its  nega- 
tive or  preventive  sense — the  outlawing  of  war, 
the  limiting  of  armaments.  Let  me  say  in  clos- 
ing, however,  that  the  positive,  permissive  aspects 
of  law  will  be  at  least  as  important  as  the  negative 
ones  in  their  contribution  to  the  future  of  the 
world. 

The  nations  of  Europe  have  under  consideration 
at  this  moment  treaties  for  a  common  market  and 
for  joint  peaceful  development  of  the  atom. 
These  developments  hold  promise  of  increased 
strength  and  independence  for  these  nations  and 
for  the  area  as  a  whole.  Such  developments  must 
inevitably  break  important  new  ground  in  inter- 
national law.     The  skill  with  which  the  law  is 
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formulated  can  determine  in  substantial  measure 
the  success  of  these  developments. 

History  records  both  splendid  successes  and 
tragic  failures  in  man's  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
rule  of  law  at  the  various  levels  of  his  social  rela- 
tionships. I  believe  that  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations  must  come 
through  a  slow  evolutionary  process.  It  will  de- 
pend in  the  first  instance  on  the  growth  of  mutual 
comprehension  among  all  nations  of  the  need  for 
the  peaceful  machinery  of  law  and  of  the  horrors 
of  the  alternative  machinery  of  war.  Thereafter 
it  will  depend  on  the  spread  of  confidence  born 


of  experience  slowly  accumulated  in  practical  ap 
plication  of  the  machinery  and  techniques  of  law 
In  the  final  analysis,  though,  this  developmen 
cannot  go  forward  unless  men  everywhere  an 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  personal  anq 
parochial  prerogatives  to  the  common  welfare  o; 
the  world  community.  It  is  this  spirit  which  yoi> 
as  lawyers  can  help  to  foster  through  the  respeci 
which  you  enjoy  in  your  local  communities.  Bj 
this  service  you  can  help  build  greater  strength 
into  the  body  of  international  law  and  bring  tc 
posterity  greater  hope  of  peace,  prosperity,  and- 
most  important — survival. 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  July  16 


Press  release  425  dated  July  16 

Secretary  Dulles:  Any  questions? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  give  us  your  esti- 
mate of  the  significance  of  the  shakeup  in  the 
Kremlin  which  occurred  since  the  last  time  we  had 
a  conference  here? 

A.  I  anticipated  that  question  and  have  notes 
from  which  I  will  read : 

The  rulers  of  Russia  face  a  rising,  and  in  the 
long  run  irresistible,  demand  of  the  people  for 
more  personal  security,  more  personal  freedom, 
and  more  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
The  ruling  group,  the  Presidium,  then  with  11 
voting  members,  was  sharply  divided  as  to  how 
to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  "fundamentalists"  in  the  Presidium  seem 
to  have  believed  that  the  only  course  was  to  main- 
tain absolute  centralized  power  in  the  Kremlin 
and  to  rule  from  there  with  a  rod  of  iron,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Stalin  example.  The  "mod- 
ernists" seem  to  have  believed  that  it  was  better 
to  giv.-  an  appearance  at  least  of  flexibility  and 
allow  the  people  at  least  to  hope  for  changes  that 
would  improve  their  lot. 

The  latter  policy,  highlighted  by  Khrushchev's 
plan  for  industrial  decentralization,  won  out  by 
a  oarrowmargin  due  to  his  adroit  tactics  in  calling 
in  the  Central  ( Jommittee  with  318  members,  which 
he  had  packed  with  his  adherents.    This  provided 
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him  with  a  victory  which  he  could  not  win  in  the 
Presidium  alone. 

The  whole  affair  showed  how  powerful  must 
be  the  forces  for  change  which  are  at  work  within 
Eussia  and  how  perplexed  the  rulers  must  be  as. 
to  how  to  cope  with  these  forces  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  absolute  power. 

What  has  happened  confirms  the  existence  in 
Russia  of  what  I  have  called  an  irreversible  trend. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  remarks  would  indicate 
that  you  interpret  this  affair  as  entirely  a  matter 
of  internal  politics  within  the  Soviet  Union,  h 
that  correct? 

A.  I  think  it  was  primarily  a  matter  of  internal 
politics  and  the  question  of  how  to  cope  with  the 
internal  pressures  which  were  manifesting  them- 
selves within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Promoting  the  "Irreversible  Trend" 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  this  Govern-  ] 
ment  can  do  anything  either  to  exploit  or  to  pro- 
mote this  evolutionary  process  you  are  talking 
about—this  irreversible  process,  or  is  it  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  have  the  Russians  handle  it 
and  see  what  happens? 

A.  I  think  we  have  done  quite  a  bit  to  promote 
this  trend.    I  think  the  big  beginning  was  made    , 
at  the  Summit  Conference,  and  I  recall,  following 
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hat  conference,  we  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to 
mr  embassies  explaining  that  conference  and  in- 
licating  we  felt  there  was  such  an  irreversible 
reiul  which  hail  begun  and  suggested  various  ways 
■  might  promote  it. 

The  ability  to  do  so  is  limited,  and  obviously,  if 
here  is  any  governmental  interference  in  the 
nternal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  would  be 
ounterproductive.  But  as  there  is  a  greater 
aiowledge  on  the  part  of  the  educated  people  of 
lussia — and  more  and  more  of  them  are  being 
located — their  minds  become  more  inquiring. 
?he y  seek  to  know  more  about  what  goes  on.  They 
isten  more  to  the  radio.  They  get,  sometimes 
hrough  the  underground  channels,  literature 
■rich  is  otherwise  officially  denied  to  them,  and 
here  are  quite  a  few  processes  going  on  which  we 
elieve  Americans  can,  to  some  extent,  help. 

Of  course  the  basic  thing  in  all  these  situations 
3  the  desire  of  the  people,  which  is  inbred  in  all 
■man  beings,  to  have  what  I  referred  to  here  as 
■eater  personal  security,  greater  personal  free- 
lorn,  freedom  of  thought  and  of  conscience,  and 
;reater  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 
?hose  are  the  basic  forces. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  that  you 
hought  that  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin  were  per- 
plexed, but  you  made  an  interesting  choice  of 
zrms  in  equating  the  Molotov  group  as  "funda- 
lentalists"  ruling  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  the 
Khrushchev  group  of  "modernists''''  as  flexible, 
)hich  would  seem,  to  invite  the  inference  you  were 
»*  displeased  with  the  way  things  are  develop- 
%g  in  favor  of  the  "modernists"  over  the  "funda- 
mentalists'1'' and  that  this  was  a  process  of  some 
ind  of  evolution.    Is  that  a  fair  inference? 

A.  I  didn't  intend  to  indicate  approval  of  either 
ing.  I  did  think  that  the  policy  represented  by 
rhat  I  call  the  "fundamentalists"  would  be  more 
pt  to  lead  to  a  violent  explosion  whereas  the  more 
exible  approach  of  Khrushchev  may  promote  an 
rolutionary  trend.  But  it  is  highly  speculative 
)  try  to  figure  out  the  future  in  those  respects. 

Q.  In  the  expression  "violent  explosion'''  you 
rfer  to  the  internal  affairs? 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Do  you  then  interpret  the  proceedings  of 
\e  last  week  or  so  of  maneuvering  as  something 
ihich  was  dictated  entirely  by  the  internal  pres- 


sures and  one  which  did  not  involve  the  struggle 
for  poiver  between  individuals? 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  was  certainly  a  power 
struggle  by  individuals.  But  I  think,  as  in  most 
cases,  the  seekers  for  power  did  so  by  identifying 
themselves  with  certain  policies.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  a  rather  clear  line  of  separation 
between  what  you  might  call  the  Stalinist  "funda- 
mentalists" and  those  who  want  to  take  new  and 
different  approaches  to  the  problem.  Khrushchev, 
by  his  appeal  to  the  masses  and  his  promise  to 
give  them  more  milk  and  butter  and  eggs  than 
the  United  States  produces,  indicated  that  he  was 
seeking  to  win  a  measure  of  popular  favor. 

Perhaps  also  significant  is  that  in  the  large  body 
of  the  Central  Committee,  while  to  some  extent 
it  was,  as  I  say,  a  packed  committee,  still  it  was, 
as  a  larger  body,  more  of  a  popular  body,  and 
the  policies  that  Khruschchev  identified  himself 
with  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  appeal  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  that  this  irre- 
versible trend  has  been  helped  somewhat  by  the 
cultural  exchanges,  and,  if  so,  would  they  help  if 
we  had  those  with  Red  China,  as  Senator 
Magnuson  suggested? 

A.  I  don't  think  one  can  generalize  about  cul- 
tural exchanges  in  general.  Sometimes  there  is 
benefit  to  the  forces  that  we  want  to  assist  in 
cultural  exchanges,  and  sometimes  there  is  not. 
I  would  say  that  the  stage  of  development  within 
the  Soviet  Union  is  such  that  change  is  more  apt 
to  be  promoted  by  cultural  exchange  than  in  the 
case  of  Communist  China,  which  has  not  evolved 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  in  developing  an  im- 
portant scientifically  educated  group. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  this  will  make  a 
change  in  the  Russian  tactics  in  the  cold  war? 

A.  There  is  no  particular  evidence  it  will  involve 
any  change  in  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  the  alle- 
gations are  that  foreign  policy  will  remain  un- 
changed because  it  is  said  that  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  last  2  years  have  been  the  foreign  policies 
of  this  group,  and  the  charge  against  Molotov 
is  not  that  he  made  bad  foreign  policy  but  that 
he  sought  to  obstruct  the  "good"  foreign  policies 
which  were  sponsored  by  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  significance  in 
your  not  making  any  mention  of  Zhukov  and  the 
Red  Army  in  its  internal  upheaval? 
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A.  The  only  significance  to  be  drawn  from  my 
not  mentioning  Zhukov  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet 
clear  and  demonstrable  precisely  what  role  Zhukov 
played.  There  is  an  inference,  supported  by  the 
interpretation  of  a  number  of  foreign  Communist 
Parties — that  is,  foreign  to  Eussia — that  Zhukov 
did  play  a  considerable  role.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
inference  he  may  have  done  so.  We  have  no  hard 
evidence  as  yet  as  to  the  role  he  played.  Of  course 
it  is  apparent  now  he  is  supporting  Khrushchev, 
and  I  think  only  yesterday  in  his  speech  he  spoke 
of  the  three  ousted  members  of  the  Presidium  as 
the  three  "monstrosities."  So  he  is  certainly  now 
fully  behind  Khrushchev  as  against  the  Molotov, 
etc.,  group. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  business  of  the  "modern- 
ists" internally,  are  you  accepting  Khrushchev's 
effort  to  put  Molotov  and  Malenkov  in  the  same 
boat,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Malenkov, 
after  Stalin's  death,  who  originally  talked  about 
doing  some  more  for  the  people  and  then  was 
junked  by  Khrushchev,  who  was  Premier. 

A.  All  I  can  say  is  that  in  this  recent  affair 
Khrushchev  seems  to  have  put  them  in  the  same 
boat.  Whether  they  belong  there  or  not  I  don't 
know. 

Question  of  German  Claims 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer  was  here,  he  said  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  to  have  discussions  between  the  German 
Ambassador  and  the  State  Department  on  possi- 
ble returns  of  German  war  assets.  What  is  the 
present  status  of  these  discussions? 

A.  Well,  we  have  had  such  discussions.  So  far, 
we  have  not  come  to  any  concrete  proposal  which 
goes  beyond  the  proposal  which  we  made  a  year  or 
two  ago  which  would  involve  the  return  of  all  of 
the  assets  to  claimants  up  to  $10,000  a  person. 
That  would  take  care  in  full,  I  think,  of  97  percent 
of  the  claimants.  It  would  not  deal  with  some  of 
the  big  corporate  claimants.  Now  that  matter  is 
still  under  discussion,  but  no  conclusions  have  yet 
been  arrived  at. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  see  any  advantage  to  be 
gamed—  Would  you  favor  m,aking  a  personal  tour 
of  the  countries  in  eastern  Europe  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  an  /uj.s  been  suggested? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  feel  thai  that  would  be  a  proper 
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or  productive  use  of  my  time,  as  things  now  are. 
I  do  not  travel  about  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  firsthand  information  about  conditions 
in  foreign  countries.  Of  course,  in  the  countries 
with  which  we  have  diplomatic  relations  we  have 
a  large  staff  of  people  who  are  specifically  trained 
for  that  job  and  who  are  on  the  job  every  day  of 
the  year.  I  think  a  Secretary  of  State  must  rely 
primarily  upon  them  to  give  him  information.  If 
he  tries  to  substitute  personal  visits  and  personal 
impressions,  which  are  necessarily  based  on  a  very 
short  and  partial  observation,  I  think  he  would 
often  gain  a  distorted  view.  We  have  in  the  satel- 
lite countries  of  Eastern  Europe  upwards  of  200 
trained  Americans  who  are  engaged  in  that  job. 
I  would  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  be  profitable 
for  a  Secretary  of  State  himself  to  take  that  on  as 
a  personal  task. 

You  see,  when  I  go  about,  I  go  to  conferences. 
When  I  go  to  Bonn  for  a  conference  of  NATO, 
as  I  did  last  May,  I  do  not  go  to  Bonn  to  study 
conditions  in  Germany — I  rely  upon  the  Ambassa- 
dor and  his  staff  to  advise  me  about  those.  When 
I  go  to  Australia  for  a  meeting  of  the  SEATO 
Council,  as  I  did  last  March,  I  don't  go  there  to 
study  conditions  in  Australia — I  rely  upon  our 
Embassy  and  its  staff  to  advise  me  about  that. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
properly  make  himself  a  personal  student  of  af- 
fairs in  all  the  foreign  countries,  some  80,  with 
which  we  have  diplomatic  relations. 

Disarmament  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  seem  to  get  contradictory 
reports  coming  out  of  London  and  Paris,  and  from 
our  own  delegations  in  London  at  the  disarmament 
conference.  Could  you  give  us  your  assessment 
and  possibly  explain  why  there  is  more  optimism 
on  our  side  than  there  is  out  of  Paris  and  London? 

A.  I  understand  that  there  are  reports  which — 
from  British  sources  at  least,  perhaps  French — 
are  somewhat  pessimistic.  I  do  not  myself  have 
any  view  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  result.  The  problems  ahead  are  immense, 
terribly  complicated.  After  you  reach  an  agree- 
ment in  principle,  the  problem  of  translating  that 
principle  into  something  that  is  detailed  and  work- 
able presents  tremendous  difficulties,  and  we  have 
not  even  approached  those  yet.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  premature  to  have  come  to  any  conclusion 
as  to  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  a  success  or  a 
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lilure.  I  think  all  we  can  do  is  to  keep  pushing 
iiead  as  resourcefully,  as  determinate!;  as  we  can 

>  try  to  get  a  result.  So  far  there  have  not 
kerged  any  absolute  obstructions  to  progress, 
jul  as  long  as  there  is  not  an  absolute  obstruction 

>  progress,  we  keep  working  ahead. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  recess  then,  sir,  at  some  time, 
11/  August  1,  as  has  been  discussed,  until  fall,  or 
o  you  favor  continued  negotiations  f 

A.  Well,  I  don't  favor  a  recess  merely  as  a  way 
f  suspending  work.  There  are  times  when  a  re- 
;ss  helps  to  make  progress  because  it  enables 
le  delegations  to  reassess  the  situation  with  their 
overnments.  We  had  such  a  recess,  I  think,  over 
faster  when  there  was  a  review  of  the  situation 
(ere;  and  it  is  possible,  for  example,  that  after 
le  American  proposals  have  been  fully  explained 
id  put  forward — it  is  possible  that  the  Soviet 
elegation  might  want  to  recess  in  order  to  go  back 
nd  study  the  situation.  If  they  did,  then  a  recess 
rould  be  constructive.  But  to  recess  merely  be- 
ause  we  are  tired  or  people  want  a  holiday  I  don't 
link  is  an  adequate  reason  or,  least  of  all,  because 
ley  are  discouraged  as  to  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ess.  There  is  no  discouragement  now  present  or 
emonstrated  which  justifies  just  suspending 
<ork. 

Q.  From  our  standpoint  then,  sir,  unless  the 
'oviets  request  the  recess,  for  the  reason  you  have 
i-entioned,  we  are  prepared  to  continue  more  or 
iss  indefinitely.    Is  that  correct? 

A.  That's  correct. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  are  the  American  pro- 
osals  being  presented  in  such  a  long  time  instead, 
f  a  package? 

A.  Because  the  American  proposals  involve  in 
jrtain  aspects  quite  a  few  of  our  allies,  and  be- 
ause  we  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  lay  down 
roposals  to  the  Russians  which  involve  our  allies 
dthout  having  fully  explored  them  first  with  our 
llies. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  different  position : 
t  can  take  positions  which  involve  East  Germany, 
'oland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  the  like. 
t  doesn't  have  to  consult  them  at  all.  It  can 
ecide  what  it  wants  knowing  that  it  can  impose 
is  views  upon  them.  They  don't  have  to  be 
rought  into  consultations. 

But  when  we  deal  with  problems  which  involve 


the  future  use  of  fissionable  material,  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  European  zone  of  inspection — all  of  that 
involves,  very  deeply,  our  allies.  It  is  important 
that  we  explain  the  matter  fully  to  them,  that  we 
take  account  of  their  views,  and  this  is  not  a  quick 
process. 

Our  own  position  in  its  present  form  was  only 
arrived  at  after  a  good  many  weeks  of  intensive 
study  by  ourselves.  It  was  arrived  at  only  last 
spring.  And  the  problem  of  keeping  our  allies 
fully  informed,  being  assured  what  we  did  had 
their  concurrence  and  support,  that  is  nothing 
that  we  can  shortcut  with  deference  to  the  inde- 
pendent sovereign  position  of  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  back  to  the  shakeup  in 
Moscow  for  a  moment,  and  to  clarify  an  earlier 
answer,  is  it  your  view  that  the  process  there  is 
somewhat  automatic  and  does  not  require  any 
change  in  American  policies  to  meet  it  or  to  pro- 
mote this  process? 

A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  policies  that  we  have 
been  pursuing  are  policies  which  are  designed,  in- 
sofar as  we  can  properly  or  effectively  influence 
the  situation,  to  encourage  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  for  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned  and 
to  bring  to  their  knowledge  what  those  possibilities 
are  under  a  freer  society.  Now,  that  we  have  been 
doing;  if  and  as  further  opportunities  arrive  for 
doing  that,  we  will  take  advantage  of  them.  But 
the  basic  policies  of  our  Government,  I  think, 
would  remain  unchanged. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  referring  to  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  impose  its  views  on  the  satel- 
lites, you  left  out  Red  China.  Do  you  think,  sir, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  impose  its  views  in 
the  question  of  disarmament  upon  Red  China? 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer 
categorically.  I  certainly  think  that  Red  China 
has  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than  the 
European  satellites.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  armament,  the  dependence  of 
China  upon  Soviet  Russia  is  so  nearly  complete 
that  I  would  doubt  very  much  if  in  that  area  Red 
China  would  try  to  take  a  different  position  from 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  view  of  the  recently  in- 
creased tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  is  it  prudent 
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for  us  to  send,  as  reported,  jet-trained  pilots  and 
arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  send  arms  to  Jordan, 
or  any  other  Arab  state,  in  face  of  public  declara- 
tions by  Arab  leaders  against  the  peace  movement 
efforts  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  We  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  devel- 
opments in  the  Middle  East  which  should  lead 
us  to  alter  the  policy  which  we  arrived  at  when 
King  Saud  was  in  this  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  followup  to  that  question, 
the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  seems  to  be  qui- 
escent on  the  surface,  but  the  basic  conflicts  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  have  not  been 
solved  at  all.  How  long  do  you  think  that  situa- 
tion can  continue,  and  does  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  any  intention  of  taking  a  lead  in  the 
coming  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  press 
for  a  solution  of  any  of  those  matters  f 

A.  The  basic  views  which  we  hold  are  expressed 
in  my  speech  of  August  1955.1  We  adhere  to  those 
views,  and  nothing  that  has  happened  since  then 
leads  us  basically  to  alter  the  views  that  we  then 
expressed. 

On  the  question  of  procedures,  it  is  perhaps 
necessary  to  adopt  or  find  different  procedures 
than  what  we  then  envisaged.  It  may  be  that  other 
countries  can  usefully  play  a  greater  role  in  the, 
situation  than  seemed  likely  at  the  time.  It  may 
be  that  the  United  States  should  not  take  such  a 
prominent  role  as  we  then  envisaged.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  time  is  here  to  make  progress 
along  those  lines,  either  totally  or  partially,  prac- 
tical. I  would  say  that  the  matter  is  under  con- 
stant study  here  in  the  State  Department  and  we 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  whenever  it  seems  that  anything 
can  be  done,  we  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure 
that  it  is  being  done,  even  though,  perhaps,  we  do 
so  more  quietly. 

Q.  Can  you  spell  that  out  just  a  little  more,  sir, 
in  respect  to  other  nations^  taking  a  more  promi- 
nent role?  Do  you  mean  that  a  possible  change,  a 
possible  withdrawal  to  a  degree  of,  say,  the  Eisen- 
hower Doctrine,  letting  other  nations  come  in  as 
rmediators?   Pm  not  quite  clear  as  to — 

J     A.  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine  did  not  concern 
itself  in  any  direct  way  with  the  solution  to  the 

1  Brums  of  Sept  5,  1966,  p.  378. 
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J  Palestine  problem  and  the  relat  ions  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  The  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
dealt  primarily  with  the  menace  in  the  area  J 
international  communism  and  dealt  with  the  de- 
sirability  of  building  up  the  economic  and  militarj 
strength  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  who 
sought  to  maintain  their  own  independence  of 
international  communism.  That  was  the  Eisen- 
hower Doctrine.  And,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  was  not  designed 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States.  That  is  a  separate  matter 
upon  which  our  attention  is  deeply  engaged  and 
as  to  which  the  situation  is  as  I  have  just  described. 

Q.  Are  you  alarmed  at  all,  sir,  by  the  shipment 
of  jets  from  Egypt  to  Saudi  Arabia,  or  by  other 
indications  that  Egypt  is  attempting  to  use  the 
Saudis  against  the  Israeli  on  the  Aqaba  issue? 

A.  That  is  a  matter  which,  obviously,  deserves 
consideration  and  is  receiving  it.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  relations  which  we  estab- 
lished with  King  Saud,  particularly  when  he  was 
here,  have  altered  although,  clearly,  there  is  and 
always  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the* 
international  status  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  The 
Arab  countries  believe  that  the  6-mile  limit  applies 
rather  than  the  3-mile  limit;  and  that,  since 
the  position  of  Israel  on  the  gulf  is  not  fixed  by  any 
permanent  boundary  decision,  Israel  does  not  have 
the  right  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  access  to  the 
gulf;  and  that,  if  the  countries  which  do  have 
permanent  boundaries  to  the  gulf,  namely,  Egypt, 
Jordan,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  agree  to  close  the  gulf, 
they  think  that  they  have  the  right  to  do  it.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  plausibility  from  the  stand- 
point of  international  law,  perhaps,  to  those  claims. 
That  is  not  the  view  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  this  matter  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  some  decision  of  the  International  Court. 
But  we  do  not  believe  that,  because  we  have  differ- 
ences of  that  sort,  that  is  going  to  bring  about  any 
fundamental  change  in  our  relations.  We  have 
differences  of  the  same  sort,  as  you  know,  with 
many  Latin  American  countries.  We  have  differ- 
ences with  Mexico  which  involve  the  shrimp  fish- 
ing; we  have  differences  with  some  of  the  west 
coast  countries  who  have  asserted  territorial 
rights  out  as  far  as  200  miles.  We  dispute  those. 
There  are  sharp  differences  that  we  have  with 
many  countries  of  the  world.  Our  historic  view 
about  these  matters  is  not  shared  by  all  the  world, 
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ad  there  are  differences  of  opinions.  But  honest 
ifferences  of  opinion  between  friends  should  not 
irn  them  into  enemies. 

tomic  Weapons  Development 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  has  been  reported  that  as 
art  of  your  disarmament  proposal  you  have  indi- 
tted  to  the  other  nations  that,  if  they  do  not  pro- 
ved with  atomic  weapons  development,  this  coun- 
*y  will  consider  revising  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
nd  making  more  fissionable  material  and  even 
'eapons  available  to  the  allies.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  that,  sir? 

A.  That  is  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which  has 
een  considered,  and  no  definitive  conclusions  have 
een  reached.    Certain  things  are  quite  clear.    We 

0  not  intend  that  atomic  weapons  shall  not  con- 
nue  in  existence,  because  the  unanimous  report 
f  the  scientists,  including  the  report  of  the  Soviet 
friion  itself  which  is  contained  in  its  May  1955 
roposal,2  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that,  as  far  as 
xisting  stocks  of  fissionable  material  are  con- 
srned,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  they  can  be 
Bcounted  for  or  that  surreptitious  use  may  not  be 
lade  in  weapons  form  of  existing  fissionable 
laterial. 

Therefore  we  have  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat,  as  far  as  existing  fissionable  material  is  con- 
erned,  we  cannot  safely  ourselves  deny  its  use 
or  weapons  purposes  because  we  cannot  get  any 
ssurance  that  others  will  do  the  same.  Therefore 
•e  predicate  our  proposals  on  the  assumption  that 
iere  will  continue  to  be  the  use  of  fissionable 
laterial  for  weapons  purposes  at  least  to  the 
stent  that  that  has  occurred  up  to  the  cutoff  date 
aat  we  propose. 

Now,  if  that  is  to  be  the  case,  we  do  not  ourselves 
■ant  to  be  in  a  position  where  our  allies  are  wholly 
ependent  upon  us.  We  don't  think  that  is  a 
ealthy  relationship.  Therefore  we  are  studying 
■ays  whereby,  through  perhaps  a  NATO  stockpile 
f  weapons  and  various  arrangements  of  that  sort, 
iere  can  be  assurances  to  our  allies  that,  if  they 
|re  attacked,  if  war  comes,  they  will  not  then  be 

1  the  position  of  suppliants,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
i^rned,  for  the  use  of  atomic  weapons.  Now  that 
lay  or  may  not  require  some  amendment  of  the 
ct.  Quite  possibly  it  would.  But  we  do  not 
link  that  we  are  far  enough  along  in  that  path 
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to  make  it  worth  while  to  come  to  any  definitive 
program  of  that  sort.  So  far  the  Soviet  Union 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  idea  of  a  fis- 
sionable cutoff  at  all,  and  of  course,  if  they  don't 
accept  it,  then  the  problem  becomes  academic. 
And  also,  if  they  are  going  to  accept  the  fissionable 
cutoff,  we  don't  know  at  all  what  the  date  would  be. 
A  lot  of  things  have  to  happen  before  that  date 
comes,  because  there  have  to  be  large  installations 
of  supervisory  machinery  and  so  forth.  So,  you 
see,  we  don't  know  today  either  whether  the 
Soviets  accept  the  concept  or  what  might  be  a 
possible  date.  Until  we  know  those  two  things 
with  greater  certainty,  it  is  not  practical  or  desira- 
ble for  us  to  work  out  any  concrete  program. 

Q.  Does  that  apply,  sir,  only  to  the  NATO  allies, 
that  possibility,  or  would  it  apply  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe? 

A.  Well,  so  far  we  have  only  thought  about  it  in 
connection  with  the  NATO  allies.  Conceivably  it 
might  apply  elsewhere,  but  so  far  we  have  only 
thought  about  it  in  that  connection. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  the  question  of 
inspection  zones  as  another  unresolved  problem 
between  the  United  States  and  some  of  the  allies. 
As  far  as  I  remember,  Chancellor  Adenauer,  for 
instance,  has  indicated  his  approval  of  a  European 
inspection  zone.  Where  are  the  difficulties  now? 
Could  you  indicate  those? 

A.  Well,  Chancellor  Adenauer  indicated,  as  I 
recall,  a  qualified  approval  that  assumed  or  pre- 
supposed that  there  could  be  a  European  inspec- 
tion zone  which  would  not  militate  against  the 
reunification  of  Germany  and  would  not  seem  to 
solidify  the  present  division  of  Germany.  Now 
that  leads  you  right  away  into  the  question  of 
what  type  of  inspection  you're  going  to  have,  who 
is  going  to  operate  it,  the  relationship  of  ground 
patrols  to  air  patrols,  your  system  of  communica- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Until  you  get  into  those 
matters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  dependable 
conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not  these  inspection 
zones  in  Europe  would  or  would  not  de  facto  have 
the  effect  of  solidifying  the  division  of  Germany 
by  involving  a  large  number  of  installations,  bases 
and  so  forth,  which  would  in  fact  be  predicated 
upon  the  division  of  Germany.  So  until  you  get 
into  the  practical  details  of  this  matter,  it  is,  I 
think,  not  possible  to  judge  what  its  impact  would 
be  upon  the  political  problems  of  Europe. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  last  spring  that  you 
hoped  to  see  a  wholly  new  development  within  the 
North  Atlantic  community  of  consultation,  not 
only  about  political  matters  within  the  community 
tut  outside.  If  this  question  of  providing  atomic 
weapons  for  NATO  were  to  go  through,  would 
that  not  involve  a  much  greater  degree  of  consulta- 
tion than  has  existed  to  date? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  confidence  which 
would  strengthen  the  fellowship  of  the  North  At- 
lantic community.  You  may  recall  this  proposal 
was  made  by  the  French  at  the  Bonn  meeting  of 
the  NATO  Council,  and  it  has  received  very  active 
consideration  ever  since  then.  We  have  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  alluded  to  of  our  legislation,  and 
we  have  that  same  problem  in  relation  to  the 
matter  of  establishing  intermediate  missiles  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  certain  things  that 
can  be  done  within  the  confines  of  the  present 
legislation,  other  things  that  will  require  a  change 
in  that  legislation.  Those  are  highly  technical 
problems  that  are  being  studied  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  some  conclusions 
on  that  aspect  of  the  matter  within  the  next  few 
weeks  perhaps.  But  so  far  there  is  no  definite 
conclusion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  with  an  alternative  to  creat- 
ing a  stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  for  NATO, 
would  an  alternative  be  to  provide  atomic  weapons 
to  some  of  the  principal  NATO  partners  which 
were  interested  in  having  them,  such  as  Britain 
and  France? 

A.  I  think  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  if  possible,  as  a  NATO  mat- 
ter, which  would  not  involve  drawing  lines  of 
distinction  as  between  different  allies.  That 
becomes  an  invidious  process. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  weeks  ago  Representa- 
tive McCormack  of  Massachusetts  said  that  you 
v)ere  not  consulted  in  advance  of  the  invitation  to 
Marshal  Tito  to  visit  this  country,  and  he  went 
so  far  as,  I  believe,  to  suggest  that  there  were 
people  in  the  State  Department  who  had  undercut 
you  on  Mm  matter.  Is  that  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  what  happened  at  the  time  the  invitation 
u-iis,  ( i  tended  to  Tito? 

A.  The  fact  that  he  alludes  to  is,  I  think,  the  fact 
that  F  \\;i~  ;it  the  hospital  during  the  period  when 


that  invitation  was  given.  I  concurred  in  that 
of  course,  when  I  came  back.  If  I  had  been  hen 
at  the  time,  I  might  or  might  not  have  come  to  thi 
same  conclusion.  But  it  is  technically  correct  thai 
I  was  not  consulted  in  advance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  who  would  own  this  NATC 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons? 

A.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  problems  that  w< 
have  to  consider,  whether  the  ownership  woulc 
technically  be  in  the  United  States  or  not.  Now 
SACEUR  [Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe" 
wears,  in  a  sense,  two  hats.  He  is  the  Unitec 
States  representative,  and  he  also  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  NATO  powers.  Conceivably  he  mighi 
have  those  under  his  control  in  his  capacity  as  ai 
American  general.  And,  of  course,  it's  acceptec 
that  in  time  of  war  the  President  would  hav( 
authority  to  turn  such  weapons  over  to  our  allies 
and  that  the  present  provisions  of  law  would  ai 
that  time  give  way  to  the  power  of  the  Presideni 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  We  are  operating  or 
that  assumption  now,  in  the  training  of  our  allies 
to  handle  atomic  weapons,  in  the  provision  ol 
equipment  which  is  capable  of  handling  atomic 
weapons,  i.  e.,  appropriate  planes,  weapons,  and 
so  forth.  So  we  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption 
that,  if  there  is  a  war,  atomic  weapons  will  be 
usable,  at  least,  and  may  be  usable  by  our  allies. 

Q.  Do  you  assume,  sir,  that,  if  there  is  such  a 
NATO  nuclear  stockpile,  there  would  automati- 
cally be  a  Warsaw  Pact  stockpile? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  the  Soviets  have  the  same 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  satellites  that  we 
have  in  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  the  Middle 
East,  you  said  that  the  basic  view  of  the  United 
States  was  that  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  toould 
have  to  settle  their  differences  and  that  after  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  do  certain 
things — Is  it  correct  to  infer  from  that  that,  while 
in  August  1955  the  implication  was  that  Israel  and 
the  Arab  countries  first  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
borders  and  then  the  United  States  would  step  in, 
but  this  time  the  United  States  would  take  the 
direct  initiative  to  see  that  a  settlement  was 
reached? 

A.  I  think  I  made  clear  in  my  1955  speech  that 
the  United  States  made  its  good  offices  available 
to  assist  in  arriving  at  territorial  and  border  ad- 
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ustments.  Now,  the  situation  has  changed  since 
!>:>.">  in  the  sense  that  in  1955  the  United  States 
fas  not  making  its  presence  felt  in  the  area  to 
he  same  extent  as  is  the  case  today,  as  a  result 
f  the  so-called  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  And  it  may 
L  t  heref ore,  that  in  this  delicate  task  another 


nation  or  other  nations  could  play  a  more  useful 
role  in  terms  of  good  offices  than  the  United  States 
can.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  other  nation,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  suggest  names. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


{  United  States  View  of  the  United  Nations 


by  James  J.  Wadsworth 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


My  contribution  to  this  distinguished  meeting 
Way  is  to  bring  to  you,  briefly,  the  United  States 
iew  of  the  United  Nations — which  is  my  view 
►ersonally  and  officially.  How  important  is  the 
Jnited  Nations  to  the  United  States? 

If  this  impressive  structure  with  its  great  ex- 
cise of  glass,  remarkable  sj7stem  of  simultaneous 
ranslations,  its  superb  communications  all  over 
he  world  did  not  further  the  best  interests  of  its 
aember  nations,  it  would  not  long  survive.  This 
nay  seem  like  an  unidealistic  approach  to  many 
Fho  see  the  vision  of  man's  brotherhood,  his  re- 
ponsibility  for  suffering  humanity  today,  and  his 
iopes  for  a  better  tomorrow.  But  fortunately 
here  is  no  fundamental,  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
ween  the  ideal  and  the  practical.  As  a  country, 
he  most  important  thing  we  want  but  cannot 
chieve  entirely  by  ourselves  is  peace.  The  peace 
re  want  is  not  that  of  a  graveyard — or  of  a  jail — 
ait  peace  with  freedom  and  with  justice.  For- 
unately,  this  is  the  kind  of  peace  which  all  of  the 
rorld's  people  -desire — and  most  of  the  world's 
governments. 

The  United  Nations  helps  to  achieve  this  kind 
►f  peace  because  it  is  a  vital,  growing  concern 
vhich  reflects  the  realities  of  international  life. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
he  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  14,  1957 
D.S./U.N.  press  release  2699  dated  July  12). 


It  is  not  a  perfect  organization,  because  it  is 
made  up  of  nations  and  nations  are  made  up  of 
people  and  people  are  made  up  of  many  imperfec- 
tions. As  you  members  of  the  bar  know  all  too 
well,  people  are  by  nature  quarrelsome.  Science 
hasn't  yet  revealed  why  this  should  be  so,  but  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  homo  sapiens  for  all  his 
reasoning  powers  often  makes  a  botch  of  his  own 
personal  relations — and  not  infrequently  has  made 
a  botch  of  international  relations. 

Today  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
allowing  nations  to  "fight  it  out."  We  are  im- 
pelled to  find  machinery  for  resolving  our  con- 
tinuing conflicts  if  this  planet  is  to  remain  habita- 
ble. The  United  Nations  offers  no  cure  for  man's 
quarrelsome  nature,  but  it  does  afford  a  place  where 
men — and  nations — can  quarrel  with  words  rather 
than  with  unleashed  cosmic  forces. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  United  Nations 
Charter  was  written,  many  people  thought  of  in- 
ternational law  as  the  major  element  in  interna- 
tional relationships.  International  law  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  bulwark  against  international 
anarchy,  and  I  would  not  want  to  belittle  its  im- 
portance in  any  way.  The  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  has  done  and  is  doing 
good  work.  A  very  important  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  seas  is  being  organized  right  now, 
which  is  one  tangible  result  of  the  deliberations 
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of  the  Law  Commission.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  is  a  vitally  important  institution. 
Even  so,  I  think  all  would  agree  that  the  United 
Nations  has  not  developed  along  the  path  of  peace 
by  the  application  of  general  principles  of  law 
but  rather  along  the  quite  different  path  of  peace 
by  practical  political  solutions  to  specific  prob- 
lems. 

The  reason  why  this  turn  was  taken  is  clear. 
The  world  today  is  divided  into  two  totally  dif- 
ferent ideologies.  Between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  there  is  no  common  agree- 
ment as  to  even  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
There  is  no  common  moral  code,  which  must  be 
the  foundation  of  all  law. 

Even  words  have  totally  different  meanings 
when  used  by  a  Communist  and  when  used  by  a 
believer  in  individual  liberty.  Take  for  example 
the  word  "democracy";  the  Communists,  by  pre- 
fixing the  word  "peoples,"  use  "democracy"  to  de- 
scribe a  dictatorship  as  ruthless  and  total  as  any 
ever  known  in  the  history  of  man.  Or  take  the 
word  "liberation" ;  the  Communists  use  that  word 
to  describe  the  extension  of  Moscow's  control  over 
neighboring  countries.  Or  the  word  "aggres- 
sion"— when  Soviet  troops  go  into  a  country  to 
repress  a  revolt,  this  is  a  brotherly,  helpful  act, 
never  an  act  of  aggression.  By  Communist  defini- 
tion only  capitalists  can  be  aggressors.  The  irony 
becomes  excruciatingly  apparent  when  the  Soviet 
Union  becomes  the  champion  of  covenants  guar- 
anteeing human  rights. 

In  addition  to  this  semantic  confusion,  the  legal 
approach  to  peace  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
machinery  for  enforcing  agreed-upon  codes  of  be- 
havior. The  United  Nations  is  not  a  superstate. 
It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  It 
cannot  pass  a  law,  levy  a  tax,  or  conscript  a 
soldier.  And,  frankly,  I  am  sure  the  United 
States  would  not  be  a  member  if  the  United  Na- 
tions could  do  these  things. 

How  then,  you  may  ask,  does  the  United  Nations 
go  about  its  herculean  task  of  promoting  peace, 
situation  by  situation,  case  by  case?  How  can  it 
possibly  succeed? 
The  answer  lies  in  its  tremendous  influence — 
influence  on  governments  and  ultimately  on 
world  opinion.  The  framers  of  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  [ndependence  recognized  the  importance 
of  world  opinion  when  (hoy  spoke  of  "a  decent 
resped  to  the  opinions  of  mankind."    Today,  al- 


though the  United  Nations  has  no  power  to  com 
pel,  it  has  an  enormous  power  to  persuade. 

Assets  of  the  U.N. 

There  are  four  assets  which  are  unique  to  tl 
United  Nations  and  which  make  it  the  influential 
organization  that  it  is. 

First  there  is  the  charter,  which  embodies  a  coc 
of  behavior  all  member  nations  have  agreed  I 
observe.    The  charter  is  not  always  lived  up  t-1 
by  member  nations,  but  it  has  an  incalculab} 
value  as  a  standard  by  which  nations  are  morall 
judged.    They  feel  obliged  to  shape  their  actior 
to  conform  to  its  principles  even  when  they  M 
under  great  temptation  to  do  otherwise.     Anil 
nation  pays  a  high  price  in  terms  of  internationg- 
standing  and  influence  if  it  cannot  justify  it 
actions  in  the  light  of  the  charter.     The  Sovie 
Union  is  indeed  paying  such  a  price  right  no^ 
for  its  utter  disregard  of  charter  principles  ill 
Hungary. 

A  second  asset  is  the  uniquely  valuable  servan 
of  international  peace,  the  Secretary-General  o< 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Hammarskjold  had 
earned  great  prestige  for  himself  and  for  the  offio 
he  occupies.  He  has  performed  services  for  th 
community  of  nations  which  no  single  nationa 
representative  could  have  done.  One  illustratioi 
is  his  successful  negotiation  for  the  return  of  th 
15  American  fliers  from  Communist  China. 

Another  unique  asset  of  the  United  Nations  i; 
this  huge  assembly  hall  and  the  other  meeting 
rooms,  where  representatives  of  81  nations  meet 
annually,  and  in  smaller  groups  throughout  th( 
year,  on  neutral  ground.  The  United  Nationi 
is  in  truth  a  world  meeting  place  or  in  the  words 
of  the  charter  "a  center  for  harmonizing  the  ac- 
tions of  nations."  It  is  a  year-round  meeting 
place  of  the  nations,  whose  representatives  get  tc 
know  each  other's  policies  and  points  of  view  and 
who  report  constantly  to  their  governments. 

Fourth  and  finally  the  United  Nations  makes  a 
uniquely  valuable  contribution  in  the  realm  oi, 
public  debate  and  public  opinion.  Heads  of  states 
and  foreign  ministers  come  here  every  year  be- 
cause they  know  that  there  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  where  their  views  can  be  made  known 
as  completely  and  dramatically.  Throughout  the 
year  high  government  representatives  are  pre- 
senting their  cases,  marshaling  their  arguments. 
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id  finally  reconciling  their  differences  before  the 

iurt  of  world  opinion. 

With  these  resources  the  United  Nations  has 

eomplished  things  which  no  one  nation  could 

wibly  have  done  for  itself — including  the  big 

id  powerful  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that  the 

nited  Nations  is  not  all-powerful ;  there  are  some 

Jngs  it  cannot  do.    I  am  often  reminded  of  the 

d  adage  that  people  have  the  strengths  of  their 

laknesses  and  the  weaknesses  of  their  strengths; 

it  is  with  the  United  Nations.  This  past  year 
is  given  us  examples  of  both  these  weaknesses 
id  these  strengths. 

The  Soviet  slaughter  in  Hungary,  in  complete 
ifiance  of  the  United  Nations,  was  agonizing 
•oof  of  how  little  the  United  Nations  can  do, 
sacefully,  to  restrain  a  country  which  has  very 
■eat  power  and  no  morals.  This  is  because  the 
nited  Nations  conforms  to  the  realities  of  power 

the  world  today — realities  which  the  United 
ations  does  not  create  but  only  reflects.  These 
alities  of  power  are  built  into  the  United  Nations 
ganization  itself. 

The  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  United  States 
is  a  privileged  position  at  the  United  Nations  as 
te  of  the  world's  big  powers,  and  with  this  privi- 
ged  position  goes  the  right  to  the  veto.  The 
Dviets  have  abused  the  veto.  But  to  deprive 
iem  of  the  veto  or  of  their  United  Nations  mem- 
jrship,  even  if  these  steps  were  possible,  would 
lise  the  question  of  the  United  States'  right  to 
e  the  veto.  On  this  right  Americans  have  always 
ood  firm — and  I  am  sure  will  always  stand  firm. 
Most  certainly  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
nited  Nations  can  do.  Yet  we  should  not  under- 
ite  the  positive  results  that  can  be  achieved  within 
lese  limits. 

ungary 

In  the  case  of  Hungary,  although  the  United 
ations  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Hun- 
irian  people  from  their  bondage,  the  United 
ations  did  mobilize  the  conscience  of  the  world 
1  their  behalf.  It  did  send  emergency  supplies 
)  help  the  people  in  their  struggle.  The  United 
ations  has  organized  emergency  assistance  for 
le  190,000  refugees  who  fled  from  Communist 
rror.  United  Nations  resolutions,  by  huge  major- 
ies,  demanded  free  elections  for  Hungary,  the 
ithdrawal  of  Soviet  forces,  and  condemned  the 
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Soviet  Union  in  the  most  forceful  possible  lan- 
guage. And  the  United  Nations  set  up  a  fact- 
finding committee  of  five  small  nations  to  present 
the  full  facts  of  the  situation  in  Hungary  for  all 
the  world  to  know.2 

By  these  actions  the  United  Nations  has  held 
high  the  torch  of  liberty,  ignited  by  Hungarian 
bravery.  Never  has  a  revolution  been  so  widely 
known ;  never  has  an  oppressor  been  so  completely 
condemned.  The  fires  of  moral  condemnation  that 
were  lighted  here  at  the  United  Nations  are  pla- 
guing the  Soviet  rulers  today  and  will  continue  to 
plague  them  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  worldwide  in- 
dignation toward  Soviet  behavior  in  Hungary  is 
a  factor  in  the  current  upheavals  in  the  Kremlin's 
high  command.  When  a  system  stands  condemned 
before  the  world,  its  rulers,  in  panic,  start  con- 
demning each  other. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  know  with  certainty  what 
goes  on  behind  the  Kremlin  walls,  but  we  do  know 
that  Soviet  ruthlessness  in  Hungary  and  the 
United  Nations  reaction  to  it  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  Communist  movement  in  all  coun- 
tries outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  There  have  been 
widespread  resignations  from  Communist  Party 
membership.  The  circulation  of  Communist  news- 
papers and  periodicals  has  fallen  sharply.  In  local 
elections  Communist  Party  candidates  have  lost 
strength. 

In  the  so-called  neutral  countries — countries 
where  most  of  the  people  are  uncommitted  ideo- 
logically because  they  are  so  preoccupied  with  the 
daily  problem  of  getting  enough  to  eat — the  ap- 
peal of  communism  has  greatly  faded.  The  allur- 
ing phrases  and  promises  no  longer  ring  true.  As 
the  representative  of  Burma  told  the  General 
Assembly  last  fall :  "There,  speaking  of  Hungary, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  go  we." 

I  am  willing  to  venture  the  prediction  that 
what  the  United  Nations  has  done  and.  will  yet  do 
in  the  case  of  Hungary  will  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  as  far  as  communism's  appeal  to  the 
minds  of  men  is  concerned.  If  this  proves  to  be 
the  case,  the  United  Nations  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Hungary  will  have  been  sig- 
nificant and  substantial,  despite  the  limits  on  the 
direct  action  it  could  take. 


*  For  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  this  committee,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  63. 
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Middle  East  Crisis 

What  now  of  the  other  crisis  which  the  United 
Nations  handled  this  past  year,  the  threat  of  a 
world  conflagration  in  the  Middle  East  ?  Here  we 
have  a  record  of  strong,  swift  action  which,  with- 
out doubt  in  my  mind,  headed  off  a  third  world 
war.  If  the  United  Nations  had  done  only  this 
one  thing  in  its  short  life,  it  would  have  more 
than  justified  its  existence. 

By  General  Assembly  resolutions — passed  with- 
in a  few  days  after  the  first  shot  was  fired — mas- 
sive military  attacks  on  Egypt  by  three  nations 
were  brought  to  an  end.  The  United  Nations  then 
created  an  emergency  police  force  made  up  of 
troops  from  10  small  nations.  This  force  moved 
in  quickly,  enabling  the  attackers  to  withdraw  and 
peaceful  conditions  to  be  restored. 

This  is  something  the  United  States  could  not 
have  done  with  its  own  troops  without  grave 
danger  that  the  Soviet  forces  would  also  step  in — 
which  was  one  of  the  things  we  were  working  to 
prevent.  And,  in  fact,  since  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  has  been  in  the  area,  there  has 
been  less  tension  and  less  friction  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  10  years.  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  but  the  United  Nations  has  preserved 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  has  given  us  a  new 
chance  to  try  again  for  real  and  lasting  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  this  troubled  area. 

In  tackling  the  Middle  East  crisis  of  last  Octo- 
ber, which  painfully  divided  us  temporarily  from 
three  of  our  close  and  valued  friends,  the  United 
Nations  successfully  made  use  of  all  of  its  unique 
assets:  the  charter,  the  Secretary-General,  the 
world  meetingplace,  and  its  capacity  for  mobiliz- 
ing world  opinion.  Fortunately  in  this  crisis  the 
nations  primarily  involved  were  responsible  na- 
tions, mindful  of  their  charter  pledges  and  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  moral  standards  in 
the  world.  Among  such  countries  the  United 
Nations  system  works  well,  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  countries  it  will  continue  to  grow  as  a 
bulwark  of  a  just  peace. 

I  have  spoken  today  only  about  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  political  instrument  for  settling  inter- 
national disputes.  If  time  permitted  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  the  other  vitally  important 
work  of  the  United  Nations— work  which  improves 
living  conditions  the  world  over.    This  would  take 

into  the  exciting  and  strikingly  successful  bat- 
tle*   against    age-old   diseases,  which  are  being 
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waged  by  the  World  Health  Organization.  It 
would  take  us  into  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or 
ganization,  which  works  to  banish  hunger  front 
the  earth.  It  would  take  us  into  the  activities  ol 
the  Children's  Fund,  the  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, the  refugee  organizations,  and  the  othei 
agencies  which  are  working  to  buttress  peace  by 
helping  people. 

A  complete  picture  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
phase  of  its  work  would  also  include  the  new 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  has  been  a  majoi 
concern  of  mine  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  agency  which  will  carry  out  President 
Eisenhower's  idea  of  sharing  the  atom  for  con- 
structive peaceful  purposes,  so  that  atomic  energy 
becomes  a  blessing  to  mankind  rather  than  a  mal- 
ediction. Our  Senate  has  recently  approved 
United  States  participation  in  this  new  agency, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  enough  other  nations  will 
ratify  the  statute  for  the  agency  in  the  near  future 
so  that  it  can  come  into  being  before  the  year  is 
out.3 

Time  permits  only  a  mention  of  this  practical 
work  that  the  United  Nations  is  doing  which 
ranges  from  such  complex  matters  as  the  atom  to 
such  down-to-earth  matters  as  postal  services  and 
the  weather.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  United 
States  regards  these  United  Nations  activities  as 
important  contributions  to  peace.  For  it  is  not 
enough  to  contain  conflicts;  it  is  necessary  also  to 
build  constructive  forces  within  the  containers 
which  will  reduce  the  pressures  and  diminish  the 
likelihood  of  future  conflicts. 

In  all  of  these  activities,  both  the  political  and 
the  economic  and  social,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
United  States  wields  a  tremendous  influence.  It 
is— and  should  be— our  constant  concern  that  we 
use  this  influence  constructively. 

We  cannot— and  do  not— maintain  our  leader- 
ship merely  because  we  are  a  great  power,  or 
merely  because  we  are  richly  endowed  with  natural 
and  technical  resources.  The  United  States  can- 
not—and does  not— buy  friends  in  this  interna- 
tional forum.  We  command  respect  when  our 
policies  are  right,  when  they  are  morally  just  as 
well  as  politically  and  economically  sound.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  United  States  Government 

8  For  transmittal  of  the  statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  the  Senate,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  15, 
1957,  p.  G15 ;  for  text  of  statute,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1956, 
p.  820.  The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication on  June  18. 
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amines  with  such  care  each  issue  that  comes  be- 
iv  the  United  Nations,  not  only  in  the  light  of 
iditional  friendships  and  alliances,  not  only  in 
a  light  of  ideological  competition,  but  above  all 
the  light  of  what  is  right  and  just  and  proper. 
And  finally,  let  me  say  this :  our  leadership  at 
e  United  Nations  is  only  as  good  as  our  national 
ilicies.  These  policies  cannot  be  clearly  de- 
led — and  made  effective — without  an  informed, 
>rt  citizenry  who  takes  the  trouble,  as  you  have 
.lay,  to  inform  themselves  about  the  problems  of 
e  world  in  which  we  live  and  the  workings  of  this 
lique  institution,  the  United  Nations. 
The  problems  we  face  in  our  quest  for  peace  with 
?edom  and  justice  are  as  complex  and  variable 
human  nature  itself.  We  have  learned  that  the 
llingness  of  the  world  to  take  common  action 
ries  from  year  to  year  and  from  issue  to  issue. 
Bt  this  is  our  challenge — to  strive  toward  peace, 
Bating  community  out  of  discord  and  order  out 
community. 


resident  Names  Douglas  McKay 
i  International  Joint  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  July  18  that 
•e.-ident  Eisenhower  had  appointed  Douglas 
cKay  to  be  a  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 
nited  States  on  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
)ii.  United  States  and  Canada,  vice  Len  Jordan, 
signing. 


id  to  Refugees  From  Egypt 

»«8  release  429  dated  July  19 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  19 
at  the  sum  of  $763,175  has  just  been  made  avail- 
le  from  mutual  security  funds  to  assist  in  mov- 
g  17,100  Jewish,  Italian,  and  Greek  refugees  who 
ve  left  Egypt  since  November  1956  to  perma- 
nt  homes  elsewhere,  largely  outside  Europe. 
any  of  these  refugees  are  temporarily  finding 
fuge  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  France,  intensifying 
e  already  heavy  refugee  problems  of  these  coun- 
ies.  Some  of  them  have  gone  to  Israel. 
Of  the  sum  made  available  for  their  movement, 
63,175  will  be  contributed  through  the  Inter- 
ivernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
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and  $200,000  through  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  The  amount  being 
provided  ICEM  represents  45  percent  of  the 
$1,251,500  necessary  to  aid  these  refugees.  Other 
governments  are  contributing  the  remainder. 


Sultan  of  Morocco  Accepts 
Invitation  To  Visit  Washington 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  18 

The  White  House  on  July  IS  made  public  the 
following  letter  to  the  President  from  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco. 

June  4, 1957 

To  His   Excellency  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
President  of  the  United  States  : 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  we  received 
your  letter  dated  April  29.1  We  thank  you  for 
the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  esteem  for  us 
that  you  expressed,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn 
that  you  were  deeply  moved  by  the  spontaneous 
welcome  extended  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  in  our  country. 

We  also  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  in- 
vitation that  you  have  extended  to  us  to  visit 
Washington.  We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  accepted  your  kind  invitation  and  that 
we  propose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  make  that 
visit  on  November  25. 

We  hope  that  our  presence  in  the  United  States 
will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  your  great  country  and  the  noble  American 
people,  to  proceed  with  you  to  exchanges  of  views 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  pertinent  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  is  of  interest  to  our  two 
nations.  We  were  particularly  happy  to  learn 
of  your  desire  to  place  our  relations  on  a  basis  of 
equality  between  two  independent  and  sovereign 
nations.  We  share  with  you  that  same  desire,  and 
we  are  fully  confident  that  its  realization  will  be 
the  best  guarantee  of  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  our  two  countries,  in  a  climate 
of  mutual  respect  and  fruitful  cooperation. 

We  are  certain  that  the  greatest  good  for  our 
two  countries  will  result  from  our  convei-sations. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  1,  1957,  p.  19. 
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Our  relations  in  the  past,  auspiciously  based  on 
confidence  and  friendship,  strengthen  our  con- 
viction that,  in  the  future,  they  will  be  character- 
ized by  closer  and  more  fruitful  cooperation. 

Please  accept  our  greetings  and  our  deep  esteem. 

Mohammed  ben  Youssef 


U.S.  Food  To  Supplement  Diet 
of  Tunisian  Children 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
announced  on  July  9  that  American  foods  soon 
will  be  going  to  Tunisia  to  help  supplement  the  diet 
of  almost  200,000  Tunisian  children  of  school  age. 
The  foodstuffs,  which  are  in  surplus  in  this  coun- 
try, will  be  supplied  to  the  Tunisian  Government 
to  improve  and  expand  its  school-lunch  and  other 
child-feeding  programs. 

The  foods  to  be  provided  by  the  United  States- 
dried  milk,  cheese,  and  flour — will  be  added  to 
local  fruits  and  vegetables  supplied  by  the  Tuni- 
sian Government.  The  American  contribution 
also  will  enable  Tunisia  to  provide  midday  meals 
for  about  190,000  children  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions, more  than  doubling  the  current  program, 
which  serves  some  90,000  children.  There  are 
about  227,000  children  in  the  Tunisian  schools. 

A  gift  of  the  American  people  to  the  people  of 
Tunisia,  the  food  shipments  were  authorized  in 
documents  signed  in  Washington  on  July  9  by 
Ambassador  Mongi  Slim  of  Tunisia  in  the  pres- 
ence of  D.  A.  FitzGerald,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration's  Deputy  Director 
for  Operations. 

The  U.S.  food  contribution  was  requested  last 
fall  by  Tunisian  Prime  Minister  Bourguiba  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  Tunisian 
child-feeding  program  was  studied  in  December 
by  an  ICA  team  which  was  surveying  Tunisian 
economic  problems  in  order  to  establish  an  eco- 
nomic and  technical  program  for  the  newly  inde- 
pendent nation.  It  was  also  studied  by  a  special- 
ist sent  from  Italy,  where  a  similar  joint 
child-feeding  program  has  been  conducted  for  the 
past  2  years. 

The  U.S.  foodstuffs  will  be  supplied  for  the 
school  year  beginning  in  September  and  ending  in 
June  1958.  Valued  at  $1.8  million  (Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  cost),  they  include  some  875 
metric  tons  of  dried  milk,  650  tons  of  cheese,  and 
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3,315  tons  of  flour.  Under  the  agreement,  thm 
U.S.  Government  will  pay  the  ocean-freight  costs 
of  the  shipments.  The  Tunisian  Government  will 
make  the  distribution  of  the  food  in  Tunisia,  pro- 
viding storage,  cooking,  and  other  necessary  facil- 
ities and  equipment.  The  Tunisian  people  will  be 
informed  that  the  food  sent  from  the  United 
States  is  a  gift  of  the  American  people.  The 
donated  foods  do  not  displace  normal  sales  of 
these  commodities. 

The  U.S.  commodities  are  provided  under  title 
II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480).  Title  II, 
which  is  administered  by  ICA,  authorizes  grants 
to  friendly  nations  of  agricultural  products  held 
as  surplus  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Quota  on  Rye  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  June  27 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  im- 
posing for  2  years  an  annual  quota  of  186  million 
pounds  on  imports  of  rye,  rye  meal,  and  rye  flour. 
In  accepting  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  import  restrictions  would  remain 
necessary  after  June  30,  1957,  in  order  to  prevent 
material  interference  with  the  domestic  price- 
support  program  for  rye,  the  President  ordered 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  present  annual  quota  of 
186  million  pounds. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  in  its  report  of  June 
18,  1957,1  recommended  an  indefinite  annual 
quota  of  95.2  million  pounds.  The  President, 
however,  decided  to  continue  for  2  years  the  pres- 
ent annual  quota  of  186  million  pounds.  This 
annual  quota  was  established  in  1954.  Eye  stocks 
have  been  reduced  considerably  since  then,  and 
prospective  supplies  are  much  closer  to  likely  de- 
mand than  in  any  of  the  intervening  3  years. 

The  proclamation  continues  the  historical  allo- 
cation of  the  quota:  182,280,000  pounds  for  im- 
ports from  Canada,  with  the  remainder  for  im- 
ports from  all  other  countries.  As  at  present 
not  more  than  15,000  pounds  of  the  total  per- 
missible imports  may  be  of  rye  flour  or  rye  meal. 

1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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iSeed  rye  continues  to  be  exempt  from  the  quota 
lunder  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the 
■proclamation. 

The  quota  was  first  imposed  on  March  31, 1954.2 
It  was  extended  on  June  30,  1955,  for  the  period 
tiding  June  30,  1957.3     On  May  11,  1957,  the 
■President  requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  for  continued  restrictions. 
The  Tariff  Commission's  investigation  and  re- 
Iport  were  made  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the 
I  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  which 
authorizes  limitations  on  imports  when  imports 
tare  interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfere  with 
[domestic   price-support   programs.     The   Tariff 
■Commission  found  that  continued  restrictions  on 
[imports  of  rye  were  necessary  to  protect  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  price-support  program 
for  rye. 

L 

PROCLAMATION  3189  « 

Imposing  a  Quota  on  Imports  of  Rye,  Rye  Flouk, 
and  Rye  Meal 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advised  me  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  are  practically 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  after  June 
30,  1957,  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  the  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  rye  pursuant 
to  sections  301  and  401  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic 
rye  with  respect  to  which  such  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  being  undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  May  11,  1957,  I  caused  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  the 
said  section  22  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 
investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and 
recommendations   made   in   connection    therewith ;    and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  rye,  rye  flour, 
and  rye  meal,  in  the  aggregate,  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  after  June  30,  1957, 
under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  inter- 
fere materially  with  and  to  tend  to  render  ineffective  the 
said  price-support  program  with  respect  to  rye,  and  to 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  domestic  rye  with  respect  to 
which  said  price-support  program  is  being  undertaken ; 
and 


2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  12,  1954,  p.  565. 

3  IMd.,  July  18,  1955,  p.  117. 

4  22  Fed.  Reg.  4631. 


Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of  the 
quantitative  limitations  hereinafter  proclaimed  is  shown 
by  such  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  be 
necessary  in  order  that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  after  June  30,  1957,  of  rye, 
rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  will  not  render  ineffective,  or 
materially  interfere  with,  the  said  price-support  program : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that 

(1)  the  total  aggregate  quantity  of  rye,  rye  flour,  and 
rye  meal  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  in  each  of  the  12-month  periods 
beginning  July  1  in  1957  and  in  1958  shall  not  exceed 
186,000,000  pounds,  of  which  not  more  than  15,000  pounds 
may  be  in  the  form  of  rye  flour  or  rye  meal,  which  per- 
missible total  quantities  I  find  and  declare  to  be  pro- 
portionately not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
quantity  of  such  rye,  rye  flour,  and  rye  meal  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the 
representative  period  July  1,  1950,  to  June  30,  1953, 
inclusive,  and 

(2)  during  each  such  12-month  period,  of  the  fore- 
going permissible  total  quantity,  not  more  than  182,280,000 
pounds  shall  be  imported  from  Canada  and  not  more  than 
3,720,000  pounds  shall  be  imported  from  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  provisions  of  this  proclamation  shall  not  apply  to 
certified  or  register  3d  seed  rye  for  use  in  seeding  and 
crop-improvement  purposes,  in  bags  tagged  and  sealed 
by  an  officially  recognized  seed-certifying  agency  of  the 
country  of  production,  if — 

(a)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  100  bushels 
(of  56  pounds  each)  or  less,  or 

(b)  the  individual  shipment  amounts  to  more  than  100 
bushels  (of  56  pounds  each)  and  the  written  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  rep- 
resentative is  presented  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  bond  is 
furnished  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise as  set  forth  in  the  entry,  plus  the  estimated  duty 
as  determined  at  the  time  of  entry,  conditioned  upon  the 
production  of  such  written  approval  within  six  months 
from  the  date  of  entry. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  27th  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  fif ty- 
[seal]     seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
first. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 
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President  Asks  for  Investigation 
of  Fig  Imports 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  18 

The  President  on  July  18  requested  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  effects  of  imports  of  dried 
figs  and  fig  paste  upon  the  programs  or  operations 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  dried  figs  and  fig  paste,  including 
the  Federal  Fig  Marketing  Order,  and  upon  the 
amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United  States 
from  domestically  produced  figs.  The  President's 
action  was  taken  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mission's investigation  will  be  made  pursuant 
to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended. 

President's  Letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman 
of  Tariff  Commission 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 


to  believe  that  dried  figs  and  fig  paste  are  being 
or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  m,dei 
such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  rendci 
or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially  inter, 
fere  with  the  programs  or  operations  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  dried  figs  and  fig  paste,  including  the  Federal 
Fig  Marketing  Order,  or  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  domestically  produced  figs.  A  copy 
of  the  Secretary's  letter  is  enclosed.1 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quested to  make  an  immediate  investigation  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  determine  the  need  for  restricting 
imports  of  these  articles. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


lNot  printed. 


Consideration  of  Mexican  and  North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreements 


Following  is  a  statement  by  Livingston  Sat- 
terthwaite,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  made  on  July  11  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  considering  the  N orth  Atlantic  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  (8.  Exec.  A,  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.)  and  the  U. JS. .-Mexican  Broadcasting 
Agreement  (S.  Exec.  G,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
The  statement  is  followed  by  a  history  submitted 
by  Mr.  Satterthwaite  for  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings concerning  previous  broadcasting  agreements 
and  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  proposed 
agreements. 

Press  release  416  dated  July  11 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  SATTERTHWAITE 

The  Department  hopes  very  much  that  the 
committee  will  now  be  able  to  act  favorably  on 
the  two  standard-broadcasting-band  agreements 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
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I  believe  that  most  of  the  concern  over  the  North 
American  Eegional  Broadcasting  Agreement 
(NAKBA) ,  expressed  when  the  Foreign  Eelations 
Committee  previously  considered  it,  has  now  been 
satisfied  by  the  proposed  bilateral  agreement  witM 
Mexico.  You  now  have  a  complete  package  be- 
fore you  and  are  therefore  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  the  agreements. 

International  agreement  on  the  use  of  the  stand- 
ard broadcasting  band  (535  to  1605  kc.)  is  essen- 
tial to  the  orderly  and  successful  development  o» 
this  broadcasting  service  in  each  country.  Such 
agreement  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  United 
States  with  its  highly  developed  system  of  broad- 
casting. The  standard  broadcasting  band  is 
allocated  a  total  of  1070  kc.  by  international  agree- 
ment. In  the  North  American  region  this  is  fur- 
ther divided  into  107  channels.  Accordingly  all 
countries  in  the  North  American  region  must  ac- 
commodate their  standard-band  (AM)  broadcast- 
ing on  these  107  channels.    The  United  States  has 
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[more  than  3,100  of  these  broadcasting  stations, 
[nearly  4  times  as  many  as  there  are  in  all  the  other 
(North  American  countries  put  together.  This, 
coupled  with  the  central  location  of  the  United 
States  in  the  North  American  region,  makes  an 
agreement  in  this  field  with  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments especially  important  to  the  protection 
of  United  States  interests.  Without  such  agree- 
ment each  country  would  be  free  to  utilize  these 
[radio  channels  as  it  pleased,  and  chaotic  inter- 
iference  would  be  bound  to  result  as  a  radio  wave 
does  not  respect  international  boundaries. 

North  American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement 

I  would  like  first  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
!  NARBA.1  The  NARBA  sets  up  the  norms  by 
which  the  United  States  and  the  other  signatory 
',  countries  of  the  North  American  region  can  assign 
radio  stations  within  their  respective  countries 
and  be  assured  that  such  assignments  will  not 
cause  interference  to  or  receive  interference  from 
I  foreign  broadcasting  stations.  Without  such 
agreed-upon  norms,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
iquite  detailed,  you  cannot  have  that  assurance. 
The  NARBA  is  for  a  term  of  5  years  but  also  pro- 
vides that,  if  a  new  agreement  has  not  entered  into 
I  force  at  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  period,  it 
will  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  date 
of  entry  into  force  of  a  new  agreement.  Thus 
the  hiatus  of  having  no  agreement  in  force,  as  is 
the  case  now,  is  avoided. 

The  North  American  region  consists  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  Jamaica,  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  All  of  these  countries  except  Haiti  and 
Mexico  signed  the  proposed  NARBA.  Cuba  and 
Canada  have  ratified.  Mexico,  which  does  not 
plan  to  adhere  to  the  NARBA,  has  entered  into  the 
pending  bilateral  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Can- 
ada ratified  with  a  reservation.  This  reservation 
is  in  regard  to  Canadian  use  of  power  greater 
than  the  maximum  permitted  under  the  NARBA 
on  certain  channels.  This  reservation  creates  no 
difficulties  for  the  United  States  since  it  provides 
that  stations  on  the  same  or  adjacent  channels 
will  be  protected  from  the  increase  in  power  of  the 
Canadian  stations.  Moreover,  Canadian  officials 
discussed   this   matter   informally   with   United 

1  For  background  on  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement  (NARBA),  see  Bulletin  of  July 
16, 1951,  p.  113. 
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States  officials  prior  to  making  the  reservation 
and  received  assurance  that  it  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  interests.  The  Department  has 
submitted  the  Canadian  reservation  to  the  Senate.2 
The  NARBA,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  De- 
partment, is  in  the  overall  interest  of  the  United 
States  listening  public  and  the  standard-band 
broadcasting  industry  of  this  country.  It  is  fair 
to  our  neighboring  countries  and  therefore  will 
prevent  serious  problems  in  its  application. 

Agreement  With  Mexico 

The  agreement  with  Mexico  was  reached  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  negotiations  which  began  in 
1950.  The  July  1955  United  States/Mexican 
Broadcasting  Conference  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able area  of  informal  agreement,  and  agreement 
was  finally  reached  at  subsequent  conversations 
between  Commissioner  Rosel  H.  Hyde  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  Mexican 
telecommunication  officials  at  Mexico  City,  Octo- 
ber 16-29,  1956.  The  agreement  was  signed  at 
Mexico  City  on  January  29,  1957.3 

This  agreement  has  the  same  general  purpose 
as  the  NARBA.    Its  main  features  are : 

1.  The  agreement  will  supersede  all  previous 
agreements  and  will  govern  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  use  of 
the  standard  broadcasting  band.  It  will  remain 
in  effect  for  a  period  of  5  years  unless  terminated 
by  either  government  or  replaced  by  a  new 
agreement. 

2.  Under  the  agreement  each  country  retains 
the  same  number  of  class  1-A  (clear)  channels  as 
provided  in  the  1937  NARBA,  with  the  night- 
time secondary  use  (as  specified  in  the  agreement) 
by  each  country  of  a  few  of  the  other's  clear  chan- 
nels. In  addition,  the  United  States  has  agreed 
to  give  class  1-A  protection  to  Mexico  on  540 
kilocycles. 

3.  Each  of  the  countries  can  increase  the  day- 
time power  of  its  secondary  stations  on  certain 
clear  channels  of  the  other. 

4.  At  specified  distances  from  the  border  the 
maximum  power  of  local  stations  can  be  increased 
from  250  to  500  watts  at  night  and  to  1  kilowatt 
during  the  daytime.  In  addition,  at  specified 
distances  from  the  border  the  maximum  power 


2  Not  printed. 

3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  288. 
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of  stations  on  regional  channels  can  be  increased 
from  5  to  25  kilowatts. 

5.  Many  outstanding  objections  of  long  stand- 
ing regarding  proposed  station  assignments  of 
both  countries  have  been  resolved. 

Need  for  Standard- Band  Broadcasting  Agreements 

The  Department,  with  the  FCC,  has  worked 
hard  to  secure  these  two  agreements  because  we 
are  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  stake  of  the 
United  States  in  standard-band  broadcasting,  of 
the  important  investments  of  time  and  money 
which  have  gone  into  it  in  this  country,  of  its 
far-reaching  effects  as  an  inf ormation  medium  and 
as  a  medium  of  advertising  United  States  prod- 
ucts and  enterprises.  The  Department  is  also 
well  aware  of  the  serious  repercussions  which 
would  result  if  the  interests  of  the  listening  public 
in  this  country  were  to  be  the  subject  of  material 
interference,  and  of  the  friction  that  can  develop 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
region  if  there  is  not  mutually  satisfactory  use  of 
the  standard  broadcasting  band. 

Neither  the  FCC  nor  the  State  Department  will 
claim  that  these  agreements  fully  meet  the  desires 
of  every  standard-band  broadcasting  station  in  the 
United  States.  We  do  believe  that  the  stability 
and  the  protection  from  future  interference  that 
will  result  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  and  that  the 
agreements  are  the  very  best  that  can  be  negoti- 
ated. The  negotiation  of  agreements  in  this  field 
is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  standard  broadcast 
band  is  limited.  Each  country  wants  more  of  it 
than  can  be  arranged.  The  result  is,  of  necessity, 
a  compromise. 

^  Throughout  the  protracted  negotiations  for  the 
NARBA  and  the  Mexican  agreement,  the  State 
Department  and  the  FCC  have  worked  together 
very  closely.  The  United  States  broadcasting  in- 
dustry has  been  fully  consulted  and  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industry  have  participated  in  the 
negotiations  as  advisers  to  the  United  States  dele- 
pit  ion.  We  believe  that  the  agreements  have 
widespread  support  in  the  industry. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  without  such  an  agreement  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  any  channel  can  be  free  of  interference 
from  a  foreign  station.  Without  the  legal  basis 
provided  by  the  agreements  there  are  no  agreed- 
upon  norma  for  making  station  assignments  or 
evaluating  interference.    Thus,  in  the  absence  of 
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agreement,  if  interference  does  occur  from  foreign 
stations,  it  will  be  difficult,  and  may  be  impossible, 
for  the  Department  of  State  to  protect  United 
States  broadcasting.  We  trust  this  committee 
will  find,  on  full  review  of  the  facts,  that  these 
proposed  treaties  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States;  that  they  adequately  protect  the 
listening  public  and  do  so  with  a  minimum  of 
change  for  the  broadcasting  industry  of  this 
country. 

I  have  prepared  for  the  record  of  the  hearings 
a  brief  history  of  the  previous  agreements  in  the 
North  American  region  and  of  the  negotiating  his- 
tory of  the  proposed  NARBA  and  the  Mexican 
agreement,  which  I  would  like  to  submit  at  this 
time. 

This  concludes  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing.  Com- 
missioner Hyde  is  prepared  to  present  the  details 
of  these  agreements  and  to  give  you  whatever  tech- 
nical information  you  desire.  If  there  are  any 
nontechnical  questions  you  care  to  ask,  I  shall  try 
to  answer  them. 


HISTORY  OF  PREVIOUS  AGREEMENTS  AND  NE- 
GOTIATIONS ON  PROPOSED  AGREEMENTS 

The  first  such  treaty  in  the  North  American  Region 
was  known  as  the  North  American  Regional  Broadcast- 
ing Agreement  (NARBA)  which  was  signed  at  Habana 
December  13,  1937  (55  Stat.,  pt.  2,  1005).  The  North 
American  Region  consists  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
Jamaica,  Canada,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  United  States.  However,  this  first  agree- 
ment did  not  go  into  effect  until  March  29,  1941,  due  to 
the  reluctance  of  Mexico  to  ratify  it.  Mexican  ratifica- 
tion was  not  forthcoming  until  the  United  States  con- 
cluded a  supplemental  bilateral  agreement  with  Mexico 
whereby  the  United  States  agreed  to  protect  Mexican 
class  1-A  (clear)  channels  having  frequencies  of  730, 
800,  900  and  1570  kc,  and  also  agreed  to  give  certain 
protection  to  Mexican  operations  on  Mexican  class  1-A 
(clear)  channels  1050  and  1220  kc.  Except  for  two  full- 
time  U.S.  assignments  (one  on  1050  and  one  on  1220  kc.) 
the  United  States  agreed  to  limit  United  States  stations  on 
these  six  Mexican  class  1-A  channels  to  daytime-only  oper- 
ation with  a  maximum  of  1  kw.  power.  This  is  more 
protection  than  the  United  States  gives  the  class  1-A 
channels  of  any  of  the  other  NARBA  signatories.  This 
supplemental  agreement  was  an  executive  agreement 
effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  August  24  and  28, 
1940,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment." The  gentlemen's  agreement  became  effective  at 
the  same  time  as  the  first  NARBA,  i.  e.,  March  29,  1941, 
but  it  has  no  terminal  date.  In  other  words,  its  termina- 
tion was  not  dependent  upon  the  duration  of  the  NARBA. 
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•oordingly,  even  though  the  NARBA  has  expired  by  its 
nns.  the  gentlemen's  agreement  has  been  construed 
'  the  Department  of  State  as  still  in  force. 
The  original  NARBA  was  for  a  term  of  5  years  but  the 
ieration  of  the  provisions  contained  therein  (with  eer- 
in  modifications)  was  extended  for  an  additional  3  years 
■  an  interim  agreement  ( modus  civaidi)  signed  at  Wash- 
kton,  D.  C,  February  25,  1946  (60  Stat.  1862).  This 
xeement  has  also  expired  by  its  terms. 
A  new  multilateral  agreement  was  signed  at  Washing- 
D,  D.  C,  November  15, 1950,  and  is  now  before  the  United 
ates  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
Executive  A,  S2d  Congress,  1st  session).  The  agreement 
for  a  term  of  5  years  but  also  provides  that  if  a  new 
xeement  has  not  entered  into  force  at  the  expiration  of 
e  ."-year  period,  this  agreement  shall  remain  in  full 
rce  and  effect  until  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  a  new 
xeement.  Thus  the  hiatus  of  having  no  agreement  in 
rce,  as  is  the  case  now,  is  avoided. 

The  series  of  negotiations  pursuant  to  the  new  NARBA 
»re  as  follows : 

a.  Meeting  of  Technicians  at  Habana,  Cuba,  November 
December  6,  1947.' 

b.  Trip  of  Ambassador  Albert  F.  Nufer  (State)  and 
immissioner  George  E.  Sterling  (FCC)  to  Habana,  Cuba, 
ptember  8-9-10,  1949,  to  discuss  forthcoming  NARBA 
inference  with  Cuban  Minister  of  State  and  other  Cuban 
Icials. 

e.  First  session  of  the  third  NARBA  Conference,  Mon- 
sal,  Canada,  September  13-December  8,  1949  (recessed 
thout  reaching  agreement  due  to  differences  between  the 
lited  States  and  Cuba  over  station  assignments). 

d.  U.S.  Delegation  spent  February  1-March  24,  1950,  in 
ibana  in  a  further  unsuccessful  effort  to  reconcile  US/ 
iban  differences. 

e.  Second  session  of  the  NARBA  Conference,  Washing- 
Q,  D.  C.,  September  6-November  15,  1950  (agreement 
ached  and  signed  on  November  15,  1950,  by  all  parties 
cept  Mexico  and  Haiti). 

f.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
ittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Tobey, 
Id  hearings  on  NARBA,  July  8-9-10,  1953. 

The  series  of  negotiations  pursuant  to  the  U.S.-Mexican 
■oadcasting  Agreements  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Second  session  NARBA  Conference,  Washington, 
O.,  September  6-November  15,  1950  (On  October  18, 
50,  Mexico  withdrew  from  the  Conference,  prior  to  its 
Delusion  and  without  reaching  any  agreement). 

(2)  Conference  at  Mexico  City,  February  2-9,  1952. 

(3)  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  29-April 
1954. 

(4)  Conference  at  Mexico  City,  November  4-December 
,  1954. 

(5)  Conference  at  Washington,  D.C.,  July  7-28,  1955. 

(6)  Negotiations  by  Commissioner  Hyde  at  Mexico  City, 
tober  16-29,  1956. 

i  7  i   Agreement  signed  at  Mexico  City,  January  29, 1957. 

'  For  an  article  on  the  meeting,  see  ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1948, 
541. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Surplus  Commodities  Disposal  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.).  Hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  H.  R.  1905,  H.  R.  1906,  H.  R.  4103,  and  H.  R. 
5534.     Serial  K.     March  29,  1957.     78  pp. 

To  Protect  Rights  of  United  States  Vessels  on  High  Seas. 
Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Conservation  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.  R.  5526,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  August  27,  1954  (68  Stat.  883),  relating  to  the 
rights  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  the  territorial  waters  of  foreign  countries.  April 
17,  1957.    77  pp. 

Building  a  World  of  Free  Peoples.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  27,  1957,  118  pp. ;  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  April  29,  1957,  86  pp. ;  at  Miami,  Fla.,  May  4,  1957, 
119  pp. 

Report  on  the  Operations  of  the  Department  of  State 
(under  Public  Law  584).  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  a  report  on  the  international  educa- 
tional exchange  program  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment, pursuant  to  Public  Law  584,  79th  Cong.  H.  Doc. 
164,  April  29,  1957.    116  pp. 

Land  Transfer  Under  Panama  Treaty.  Hearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Panama  Canal  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  H.  R. 
6709,  a  bill  to  implement  a  treaty  and  agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  for  other  purposes.  May 
2,1957.    86  pp. 

Food  Disposal  Abroad  by  Voluntary  Agencies.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Consumers  Study  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Part  2,  May  9  and 
15,  1957.    Serial  U.    101  pp. 

Return  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  Who  Have  Not 
Been  Accounted  for  by  the  Communists.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  H. 
Con.  Res.  140  and  similar  measures.  May  27,  1957. 
63  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Attitudes  of  Soviet 
Leaders  Toward  Disarmament.  Replies  from  experts 
on  the  Soviet  Union  to  subcommittee  questionnaire. 
Staff  Study  No.  8.  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  June  6, 
1957.    106  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Hearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
S.  1174,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  general  powers  and  increase 
the  borrowing  authority  and  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  payments  on  borrowing  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  June  19, 
1957.    56  pp. 

Implementing  1955  Treaty  and  Agreement  With  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  Report  to  accompany  S.  1730.  S. 
Rept.  479,  June  21,  1957.    6  pp. 

Transmission  of  Executive  Agreements  to  the  Senate. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  603.  S.  Rept.  521,  June  25, 
1957.    3  pp. 

Favoring  Further  Consideration  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Problem  of  Hungary.  Re- 
port to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  35.  S.  Rept.  523,  June 
25,1957.    15  pp. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Report 
to  accompany  S.  1174.    S.  Rept.  525,  June  25, 1957.    8  pp. 

The  Austrian  Bonds  Agreement.  Report  to  accompany 
Exec.  H,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  S.  Exec.  Rept.  4,  June 
25,  1957.    4  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Adjourned  During  July  1957 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  20th  Session 

U.N.  Trusteeship  Council:  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions    . 

WMO  Commission  for  Aerology:  2d  Session 

WMO  Commission  for  Instruments  and  Methods  of  Observation: 
2d  Session. 

7th  Berlin  International  Film  Festival 

International  Rubber  Study  Group:  13th  Meeting '.    . 

U.  N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  13th  Session 

Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses: 
Annual  Meeting. 

PIANC:  19th  International  Congress 

UNESCO/IBE:  20th  International  Conference  on  Public  Educa- 
tion. 

Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Development  in  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Working  Group  on  Asian 
Regional  Nuclear  Center. 

International  Union  of  Crystallography:  4th  General  Assembly  and 
International  Congress. 

U.N.  Refugee  Fund:  6th  (Special)  Session  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee:  Working  Party  on  Balance-of- 
Payment  Matters. 

International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry:  19th  Con- 
ference. 


New    York May  20- July  12 

New    York May  20- July  12 

Paris June  18- July  9 

Paris June  18- July  9 

Berlin June  21-July  2 

Jogjakarta June  24-July  1 

Geneva June  25- July  31* 

London July  2  (1  day) 

London July  8  (1  day) 

London July  8-July  16 

Geneva July  8- July  17 

Washington July  8- July  19 

Montreal July  10- July  17 

Geneva July  11  (1  day) 

Paris July  16-July  17 

Paris July  16-July  25 


In  Session  as  of  July  31,  1957 

U-N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  .  London.    .        .  Mar   18- 

ILO  "Art  and  Labor"  Exposition Geneva  June  15- 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  24th  Session Geneva July  2- 

Latm  American  Seminar  on  Social  Welfare  Training Montevideo  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'      July  20- 

U.JN.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri-  New  York  Julv  22- 

tones:  8th  Session.  J 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  Demographic  Problems  of  Trinidad   ....  Julv  25- 

tne  Caribbean  Area. 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood:  Lima.  Julv  29- 

Semiannual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council.  

Pa^    American    Highway    Congress:  Inter-American    Meeting    of  Panama  City Julv  29- 

1  rathe  Experts.  J 


Scheduled  August  1-October  31,  1957 

6th  Conference  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations  Interested  in 
Migration. 

U£\  ECAFE    Working    Party   on   Assessment   of   Hydroelectric 

Potential. 
International  Statistical  Institute:  30th  Session Stockholm 

nversal  Postal  Union:  14th  Congress    ....  *      Ottawa 


Geneva Aug.  5- 

Bangkok  Aug.  5- 


Aug.  8- 
Aug.  14- 


Organization i  of  American  States:  Economic  Conference Buenos  Aires 

il v  ■■ 

Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on 


Sra.S»irtw  ....    :  :  :  ;  ;  eSSiS AUg.  «- 

Inland  Ports  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on     Bangkok Aug.  19- 


Followii, J  is  , l,  0fr'ce  of  International  Conferences,  July  18,  1957.     Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates  and  places. 

o  r  m  si  ^'  •  'TVphmp  nN-'  Umt.e?  NationsJ  WM°,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ECOSOd,  Eco- 
V„  it  ,.H  ;  5«ANCi  Pf^oent  Internationa  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses;  UNESCO,  United 
AceSnfeito^TfSS  SJmSIS  an,dT  £u  tu/il1  Organization;  IBE,  International  Bureau  of  Education;  GATT,  General 
K         I'lrAf     I  Ir.?de;  1 1;()    International  Labor  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 

S ■  nif'irv  Or,,'.,    iv   ill  !    vlTT     p™  Action  Organization;  WHO,  World  Health  Organization;  PASO,  Pan  American 

W      7M  '  '  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 

ounni,  lOJfiM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ECE,  Economic 
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Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
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alendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

cheduled  August  1-October  31,  1957 — Continued 

iternational  Scientific  Radio  Union:  12th  General  Assembly    .    . 

3th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

th  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference 

3AO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel:  2d  Meeting 

th  International  Congress  on  Cell  Biology 

iternational  Geographical  Union:  Regional  Conference 

iternational  Union  of  Public  Transportation:  33d  Congress  .    .    . 

th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

iternational  Exposition  of  the  Sea       

iternational  Association  on  Quaternary  Research:  5th  Interna- 
tional Congress. 

iternational  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  11th  General 
Assembly. 

.N.  ECAFE  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification: 
2d  Meeting. 
rHO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  8th  Session    ,    .    . 

NESCO  International  Conference  on  Radioisotopes 

2AO  Communications  Division:  6th  Session 

2AO  Legal  Committee:  Special  Subcommittee  on  Rule  57  of 
Standing  Rules  of  Procedure. 

ASO  Executive  Committee:  32d  and  33d  Meetings 

ZA.0  Legal  Committee:  11th  Session 

iterparliamentary  Union:  46th  Conference 

AO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

AO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Subcommittee 

ASO  Directing  Council:  10th  Meeting 

'HO  Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas:  9th  Meeting  .... 
.N.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 
Planning:  3d  Meeting. 

AO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  2d  Meeting  of  Cocoa 
Study  Group. 

iternational  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Physics:  9th  General 
Assembly. 

iternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund:  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards  of 
Governors. 

h  FAO/  WHO  Conference  on  Nutrition  Problems  in  Latin  America. 
KO   International    Rice   Commission:   7th    Meeting  of   Working 
Party  on  Rice  Breeding;  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers. 
i-ECOSOC:  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Standards     .    .    . 

th  International  Conference  of  Sociology 

MO  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session . 

'EM    Executive    Committee:  8th   Session 

N  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Group  of  Experts  To 
Study  Certain  Technical  Railway  Questions. 

iplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

h  Meeting  of  Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Preliminary 
Working  Group. 

KO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 
Region. 

^0  European  Contact  Group  on  Uses  of  Isotopes  and  Radiation 
in  Agriculture  Research. 

^0  International  Chestnut  Commission 

\TT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations 

N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy: 
7th  Session. 

ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  1st  General  Conference  and 
1st  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

h  Meeting  of  Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Officials 
Meeting. 

A.0  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the 
En ropean- M edi terranean  Region. 
tfESC'O  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session    . 

10  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress 

0  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:   6th  Session 

EM   Council:  7th   Session 

N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee:  15th  Session  (and  Subsid- 
iary Bodies). 
^0  International  Rice  Commission :  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers . 

iO  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting 

MO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  1st  Session  of  Work- 
ing Group  on  Telecommunications, 
uth  Pacific  Commission:  17th  Session 

igust  5,  7957 


Boulder,  Colo Aug.  22- 

Venice Aug.  25- 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  Aug.  26- 

Montreal Aug.  26- 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland   .    .    .  Aug.  28- 

Nara  and  Kyoto Aug.  29- 

Hamburg  and  Berlin  ....  Aug.  29- 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  30- 

Marseille Sept.  1- 

Barcelona  and  Madrid   .    .    .  Sept.  2- 

Toronto Sept.  3- 

Bangkok Sept.  3- 

Hong  Kong Sept.  5- 

Paris Sept.  9- 

Montreal Sept.  10- 

Tokyo Sept.  10- 

Washington Sept.  10- 

Tokyo Sept.  12- 

London Sept.  12- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  16- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  16- 

Washington Sept.  16- 

Washington Sept.  16- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  17- 

Rome Sept.  17- 

Washington Sept.  23- 

Guatemala  City Sept.  23- 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  23- 

Beirut Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  24- 

Geneva Sept.  26* 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Brussels Sept.  30- 

Saigon. Sept.  30- 

Ceylon* September 

Bonn September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

New  York September 

Vienna Oct.  1- 

Saigon Oct.  7- 

Lisbon* Oct.  7- 

Washington Oct.  7- 

Hamburg Oct.  7- 

Monterrey Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7* 

Geneva Oct.  10- 

Italy Oct.  14- 

Rome Oct.  14- 

Paris Oct.  14- 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia  .    .  Oct.  14- 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
Scheduled  August  1-October  31, 1957 — Continued 

U.N.  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  12th  Session 

9th  Meeting  of  Consultative  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West 
Trade  Consultations. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  137th  Session  (and  Committees) 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland 
Waterways  Subcommittee. 

FAO  Committee  on  Relations  With  International  Organizations 

FAO  Council:  27th  Session 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  . 


Geneva Oct.  14- 

Bangkok Oct.  14- 

Geneva Oct.  17- 

Saigon Oct.  21- 

Rome Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Montreal Oct.  22- 

New  Delhi Oct.  24- 

Malang,  Indonesia Oct.  24- 

Rome Oct.  24- 

Rome Oct.  28- 

Paris October 


The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


Statement  by  Delmas  H.  Nucker 

U.S.  Special  Representative  in  the  Trusteeship  Council 


It  is  a  privilege  to  appear  before  you  as  Special 
Representative  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  report  on  the  significant  events  that  have 
occurred  in  the  progress  of  our  administration 
since  July  1,  1956.  This  is  the  third  time  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity, and  I  look  forward,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  to 
receiving  the  benefits  of  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

My  report  this  year  has  an  added  significance. 
This  July  1957  marks  the  completion  of  10  years  of 
administration  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  Agreement  and  thus  affords  me 
the  opportunity  to  report  briefly  on  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  this  formative  period  of 
our  administration. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  area  we  call  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  had  but  recently  emerged 

'Mode  in  the  TJ.N.  Trusteeship  Council  on  May  28 
nT.S./i;.N*.  press  release  2080).  Mr.  Nucker  is  High  Com- 
rniKHinn.r  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
lor  a  review  of  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  Nucker,  see 
BtJIJ  i  /  in  of  July  2,  10.r>(5,  p.  85. 
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from  the  devastation  and  ravages  of  war.  Al- 
though the  area  had  been  secured  in  1945,  it  was  a 
slow  and  hard  struggle  to  repair  the  damages 
wrought  by  the  war.  The  local  economy,  which 
had  rested  largely  on  copra,  had  been  destroyed, 
the  transportation  system  was  almost  nonexistent, 
schooling  had  all  but  disappeared.  In  almost  all 
areas  of  activity  a  fresh  start  had  to  be  made. 

To  rebuild  the  shattered  economy  was  not  an 
easy  task.  The  difficulties  of  reclamation,  then 
as  well  as  now,  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  geo- 
graphical handicap  perhaps  unparalleled  else- 
where in  the  world — that  of  a  small  population 
scattered  on  tiny  islets  spread  over  a  segment  of 
ocean  surface  as  vast  as  the  United  States  of 
America  or  the  continent  of  Australia. 

The  progress  achieved  by  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia in  the  past  10  years  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  handicaps  faced. 

Administration 

Among  the  most  important  events  of  general 
administrative  significance  this  past  year  was  the 
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mapletion  of  the  conversion  program  of  our 
nerican  employees  to  the  competitive  civil  serv- 
o.  Except  for  a  small  number  of  employees 
ho  hold  temporary  jobs,  such  as  those  associated 
ith  our  special  construction  projects,  our  Ameri- 
in  employees  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  perma- 
?nt  civil  service  status. 

A  minor  administrative  change  came  about  by 
le  upgrading  of  our  personnel  and  supply  sec- 
ons  to  the  status  of  separate  departments.  Head- 
uarters  staff  was  augmented  during  the  year  by 
ppointment  of  a  new  deputy  high  commissioner, 
n  internal  auditor,  and  a  general  assistant  to  the 
nef  counsel.  Two  new  positions  of  considerable 
gnificance,  that  of  a  training  supervisor  and  a 
ill-time  counselor  for  our  Micronesian  students 
i  Hawaii,  were  added  to  our  staff  as  part  of  our 
rogram  of  training  Micronesians  for  responsible 
ibs  in  the  administration  of  their  area. 
Our  permanent  Micronesian  personnel  increased 
imewhat  during  the  year,  from  1,437  to  1,539,  the 
icrease  being  brought  about  by  sizable  additions 
i  our  agriculture,  education,  and  public-health 
jpartments.  In  addition,  318  Micronesians  were 
nployed  in  our  special  construction  program. 
During  the  year  two  top  administrative  posi- 
ons  formerly  filled  by  American  staff  members 
ere  taken  over  by  Micronesians:  these  were  the 
nance  officer  position  in  Palau  district,  and  the 
nd  title  officer  in  Ponape  district.  A  minor 
ilestone  also  was  reached  in  Palau,  where  for  the 
ret  time  a  senior  secretarial  position  was  filled 
ith  a  qualified  Micronesian  clerk-typist.  Within 
le  next  few  months  it  is  anticipated  that  the  po- 
tion of  finance  officer  in  Truk  district  will  also 
!  filled  by  a  qualified  Trukese  applicant. 

:onomic  Advancement 

In  the  field  of  economic  advancement  we  have 
intinued  to  encourage  the  Micronesians  to  de- 
jlop  their  natural  resources  within  the  limits  of 
teir  own  capabilities.  We  are  giving  encourage- 
ent  by  way  of  technical  aid  and  advice,  by  pro- 
ding  substantial  financial  assistance  to  local  con- 
irns,  and  by  sending  qualified  Micronesians 
>road  to  acquire  "know-how"  in  the  fields  where 
onomic  development  appears  promising. 
We  have  loaned  close  to  $400,000  to  Micro- 
Jsian-owned  trading  companies  under  a  develop- 
ent  loan  program  and  shall  continue  this  process 
ithin  our  financial  capabilities  and  the  needs  of 
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the  Micronesian  companies.  At  the  present  time, 
some  $275,000  is  invested  in  such  development 
loans. 

During  the  past  year  two  additional  trading 
companies  were  chartered  by  the  administration, 
making  a  total  of  nine  such  limited  stock  trading 
companies  now  in  existence  throughout  the  terri- 
tory. It  is  significant  that  these  two  new  compa- 
nies came  into  being  in  districts  where  there  is 
stiff  competition  from  large  and  well-established 
companies.  This  type  of  competition  is  to  us  a 
healthy  sign,  since  by  its  existence  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods  will  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  level  for 
the  local  population. 

Copra  remains  the  backbone  of  the  economy  of 
Micronesia  and  the  major  source  of  income  for 
most  of  our  Micronesians.  The  war  completely 
shattered  the  copra  industry  throughout  Micro- 
nesia, and  in  1946,  after  the  area  had  been  se- 
cured, only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  copra  were 
exported.  By  1948  copra  exports  had  risen  to 
8,000  tons  annually,  yielding  about  $700,000  in 
revenue.  In  1956,  12,300  tons  of  copra  were  ex- 
ported at  a  value  in  round  figures  of  $1,250,000. 
This  year  we  expect  to  export  an  estimated  13,300 
tons  with  a  revenue  return  of  $1,400,000.  The 
quality  of  our  copra  has  continued  to  improve; 
82  percent  of  all  copra  sold  this  past  fiscal  year 
was  grade  one,  14  percent  grade  two,  and  only  4 
percent  was  grade  three.  Through  our  coconut 
technical  expert,  a  training  program  in  better 
methods  of  processing  copra  was  launched,  and 
we  anticipate  that  an  even  higher  proportion  of 
grade-one  copra  should  result  in  the  future.  By 
the  institution  of  more  regular  field-trip  service, 
a  better  quality  of  copra  also  is  resulting  since  de- 
terioration due  to  inadequate  storage  is  being 
prevented. 

In  spite  of  the  fluctuating  world  market  for 
copra,  we  were  able  through  the  Copra  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  to  maintain  a  constant  price  of  $110  a 
ton  to  the  producer  for  grade-one  copra  during 
the  year.  This  necessitated  using  only  about 
$30,000  from  the  copra  fund,  and  at  the  end  of 
last  month  a  balance  of  $890,000  was  in  the  fund. 
During  the  year  we  also  instituted  a  program  of 
regular  and  widespread  reporting  on  the  operation 
of  the  Copra  Stabilization  Fund  in  line  with  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  1956  United  Nations 
Visiting  Mission.  At  regular  intervals  financial 
statements  of  the  fund,  as  well  as  simple  explan- 
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atory  reports  on  what  the  fund  is  and  how  it 
operates,  are  released.  These  are  translated  into 
the  various  vernaculars  and  are  given  wide  dis- 
tribution. The  public  reaction  to  this  regular 
reporting  has  been  intense  since  it  allows  the  small 
copra  producer  to  anticipate  his  potential  income 
at  the  time  of  harvest  and  enables  him  to  plan  for 
his  family  needs  more  systematically. 

Trochus  production  during  fiscal  year  1956  rose 
to  over  400  tons,  producing  an  income  of  roughly 
$350,000.  While  the  tonnage  of  trochus  shell  har- 
vested during  the  1957  season  dropped  to  approxi- 
mately 350  tons,  the  season  proved  to  be  the  most 
profitable  one  for  the  people  of  Micronesia.  A 
top  price  of  $1,160  a  short  ton  brought  in  a  revenue 
of  over  $388,000,  or  $38,000  more  than  last  year. 
The  1956  trochus  season  revealed  that  there  was 
need  for  changes  in  the  conservation  program  in 
some  of  the  districts,  and  accordingly  the  Trust 
Territory  Code  is  being  amended  to  allow  each 
district  to  establish  its  own  conservation  program. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  handicraft  income 
dropped  somewhat.  Uncertainty  of  supply  and 
inadequate  marketing  have  kept  income  from 
this  source  down.  Currently  one  of  the  largest 
trading  companies  is  planning  to  open  a  Micro- 
nesian  handicraft  store  in  Guam  as  an  out- 
let for  handicraft  from  all  over  the  territory,  and 
handicraft  income  is  expected  to  increase  with 
this  new  outlet. 

An  appreciable  increase  in  the  production  of 
vegetable  produce  in  Rota  and  Saipan  districts 
came  about  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Income 
from  this  source  rose  to  $95,000  in  1956,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $17,000  from  the  previous  season. 
The  forthcoming  year  should  see  an  additional 
increase  as  the  result  of  improved  commercial 
shipping  service  by  a  Saipanese-owned  shipping 
company.  This  regular  service,  plus  better  mar- 
keting arrangements,  should  stimulate  the  fresh- 
vegetable  produce  business  for  the  people  of  Sai- 
pan, Tinian,  and  Rota. 

Agriculture 

\\V  have  continued  to  strengthen  our  agricul- 
tural programs  since  agriculture  is  the  chief  eco- 
nomic activity  of  our  people.  In  the  last  2  years 
our  American  agricultural  staff  has  been  more 
thai!  doubled,  and  specialists  in  the  fields  of  coco- 
nut development  and  marine  biology  have  been 
employed.    A  fter  a  long  search  we  have  been  able 


to  recruit  a  much-needed  specialist  in  plant  dif 
eases  and  now  have  a  plant  pathologist  on  th 
staff.  Our  training  program  for  Micronesian  ag 
ricultural  assistants  has  been  stepped  up.  We  noi 
have  178  Micronesians  employed  in  this  field,  a 
increase  of  25  over  last  year. 

Two  Micronesian  students  now  are  working  fo 
agricultural  degrees  at  the  College  of  Agricultur 
at  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  several  o 
our  students  in  Hawaii  are  specializing  in  agricu] 
tural  courses. 

As  part  of  our  long-range  program  to  introduc 
new  cash  crops,  three  members  of  the  agricultur 
department,  an  American  and  two  Micronesians 
spent  part  of  this  year  studying  cocoa  planting 
harvesting,  and  processing  methods  in  Costa  RIce 

Our  staff  fisheries  biologist  continued  to  cod 
centrate  on  the  supervising  of  the  trochus  hai 
vesting  program.  Experimental  work  in  trochu 
planting  started,  and  better  plans  developed  fo 
the  conservation  of  this  valuable  shell  resource 
The  staff  fisheries  biologist  also  gave  attention  t 
the  planning  of  a  subsistence  fisheries  prograr 
for  the  territory.  As  a  first  step  in  the  establish 
ment  of  this  interdistrict  program  in  subsisteno 
fishing,  three  young  Micronesians,  one  from  Palau 
one  from  Ponape,  and  one  from  Saipan,  partici 
pated  in  a  special  3-month  fisheries  traininj 
course  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  under  th 
auspices  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission.  Tw< 
of  these  trainees  will  be  sent  this  June  to  Hono 
lulu,  where  for  several  months  they  will  get  addi 
tional  training  and  experience  as  trainees  as 
signed  to  one  of  the  fishing  boats  of  the  Pacini 
Ocean  Fisheries  Investigations,  an  adjunct  of  thi 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.S.  Departmen 
of  the  Interior.  Upon  completion  of  this  train 
ing,  we  plan  to  use  these  two  Micronesians  as  th( 
nucleus  of  an  interdistrict  subsistence  fishing 
demonstration  team.  We  are  currently  recruiting 
a  qualified  American  fisheries  staff  man  to  heac 
this  team.  Through  the  development  of  a  pre* 
gram  of  subsistence  fishing  we  hope  to  enable  th< 
Micronesians  to  better  utilize  the  valuable  re 
sources  of  the  sea. 

The  improvement  of  subsistence  crops  has  beer 
accelerated.  Each  district  center  has  a  function- 
ing agricultural  station,  field  nurseries,  and  ar 
extension  service  in  operation.  Our  animal  im- 
provement program  has  as  its  goal  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  present  Micronesian 
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ninuil  strain.  Purebred  swine  from  Hawaii  wore 
itroduced  into  each  district  this  past  year  as 
deeding  stock.  In  the  higher  islands  wliere  pas- 
fcrage  is  available,  cattle  breeding  for  improve- 
nent  of  stock  and  production  of  meat  is  being 
i  ressed. 

The  work  of  the  staff  coconut  expert  has  been 
oncentrated  on  a  coconut  rehabilitation  and  re- 
liant ing  program  and  a  demonstration  program 
or  better  copra  processing.  Mother  palms  have 
ecu  selected  and  coconut  nurseries  established  in 
11  districts.  Supervised  coconut  plantings  also 
ave  been  started  in  each  district  and  special 
lemonstration  plantings  started  in  areas  that 
leed  intensive  coconut  rehabilitation  work. 

The  cocoa  plantation  in  Palau,  the  coconut 
lantation  in  Metalanim  in  Ponape,  the  ex- 
perimental atoll  research  station  in  Jaluit  in  the 
larshalls  have  expanded  and  increased  their 
irograms. 

Work  continues  in  the  battle  against  insect  pests 
nd  diseases  that  attack  the  food  and  money  crops 
f  the  area.  The  first  assignment  of  our  new  plant 
>athologist  will  be  to  investigate  taro  and  bread- 
ruit  diseases  in  the  Palau  and  Marshall  districts. 
["he  fight  against  the  rhinoceros  beetle  goes  on  in 
\ilau.  The  agriculture  department  has  intensi- 
ted  a  cleanup  program,  and  our  entomologist  con- 
inued  experimental  work  with  the  predatory 
colia  wasp.  The  scolia  wasp  nowr  appears  to  have 
uccessfully  weathered  its  first  stage,  and  in  the 
>a>t  year  we  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  wasp 
a  the  larval  stage  to  areas  where  coconut  trees  are 
till  being  damaged  and  killed  by  the  coconut 
hinoceros  beetle.  Although  elimination  of  the 
hinoceros  beetle  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  we 
lave  now  progressed  in  its  control  and  extermina- 
ion  to  the  point  where  large  areas,  formerly  pest 
idden,  have  been  effectively  cleared.  A  large- 
cale  program  of  replanting  of  coconut  trees  in 
uch  pest-free  areas  is  under  way. 

Our  agricultural  program  this  year  has  been  one 
»f  consolidation  and  of  slow  but  forward  expan- 
ion  in  extension  and  experimental  agricultural 
vork. 

Ilaim  Settlement 
At  long  last  we  are  able  to  report  that  appre- 
iable  progress  was  made  in  the  settling  of  claims, 
•articularly  land  claims  in  the  territory. 


All  outstanding  land  claims  in  the  Truk  dis- 
trict were  settled  during  May  and  June  of  last 
year. 

A  property  claim  by  a  Belgian  family  in  the 
territory  was  brought  successfully  to  conclusion, 
and  a  mutually  satisfactory  settlement  both  to  the 
administration  and  claimants  resulted. 

It  is  writh  great  satisfaction  that  we  can  state 
that  the  settlement  to  the  people  of  Bikini  and 
Eniwetok  has  taken  place,  both  to  their  complete 
satisfaction  and  ours.  The  people  of  Kili  ac- 
cepted the  sum  of  $325,000  and  the  use  rights  to 
the  island  of  Kili  and  three  islets  in  the  Jaluit 
atoll  and  gave  in  return  the  indefinite  use  rights  of 
the  atoll  of  Bikini  to  the  Trust  Territory  govern- 
ment. At  the  request  of  the  Kili  people,  made 
through  their  elected  council,  a  trust  fund  of 
$300,000  was  established  in  their  name.  The  an- 
nual income  of  this  trust  fund  will  be  equal  to 
their  present  copra  income  so  that  the  Kilians, 
from  henceforth,  can  look  forward  to  at  least  a 
doubling  of  their  present  yearly  income.  The  first 
installment  of  the  interest  from  their  trust  fund 
will  be  ready  for  payment  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  people  of  Eniwetok,  now  resident  on  Uje- 
lang  atoll,  accepted  in  exchange  for  the  indefinite 
use  rights  of  Eniwetok  the  sum  of  $175,000  and 
the  use  rights  to  the  atoll  of  Ujelang.  Again,  as 
in  Kili,  the  people,  through  their  council,  re- 
quested that  $150,000  of  their  money  be  placed  in 
a  trust  fund.  The  first  installment  of  interest  on 
this  fund  will  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Ujelang 
this  July. 

Work  leading  toward  the  settlement  of  remain- 
ing outstanding  land  claims  continues.  We  expect 
to  settle  all  remaining  land  claims  which  resulted 
from  World  War  II  in  the  Palau  and  Yap  dis- 
tricts this  calendar  year.  In  the  Marshalls  sizable 
claims  of  this  nature  still  remain  to  be  settled. 
Certain  of  these  at  the  present  time  are  being 
negotiated;  others  still  need  additional  cadastral 
surveying  to  determine  settlement.  We  are  now 
in  the  process  of  carrying  out  such  necessary 
surveying. 

At  last  year's  session  I  reported  that  it  was  my 
earnest  hope  to  be  able  to  settle  during  this  year 
the  Japanese  bond  and  postal  savings  claims.  Ad- 
ministrative difficulties  appeared  that  did  not 
make  this  achievement  possible.  We  have  now  set 
aside  money  for  the  settlement  of  these  claims,  and 
plans  are  under  way  to  effect  its  use  to  wipe  out 
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this  small  but  important  type  of  claim.  When  this 
is  done,  a  source  of  irritation  will  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  minds  of  the  Micronesians. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  land  claims  in  Truk, 
the  Etscheit  claims  in  Truk  and  Ponape,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Bikini  and  Eniwetok  land  claims, 
most  of  the  major  land  claims  have  been  met.  We 
shall  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to  settle  all 
remaining  land  claims  in  the  near  future. 

We  have  made  progress  also  in  releasing  land 
to  Micronesians.  During  the  year  the  adminis- 
tration received  title  to  the  island  of  Ulul  from  a 
Belgian  claimant,  and  plans  are  now  under  way 
to  give  the  Trukese  residents  of  the  island  title, 
through  our  homestead  program,  to  the  land  on 
which  they  live.  The  island  of  Imiej  in  the  Jaluit 
atoll,  which  had  become  public  property,  was 
homesteaded  to  its  former  owners.  In  Palau  over 
1,300  acres  of  public  land  on  the  island  of  Babel- 
thuap  was  deeded  to  one  of  the  municipalities  for 
its  use.  As  mentioned  above,  the  use  rights  to  the 
island  of  Kili,  the  islets  of  Jebet,  Jar,  Boklaplap, 
and  to  Ujelang  atoll  were  transferred  from  the 
government  to  Micronesians  during  the  year. 

Displaced  Marshallese 

A  most  important  event  shortly  is  to  take  place 
within  the  territory — that  of  the  return  of  the 
Rongelapese  to  their  home  atoll  of  Rongelap. 
This  is  an  event  long  looked  forward  to  by  the 
people  of  Rongelap  and  equally  so  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Rongelap  atoll  has  been  determined  to  be 
safe  for  habitation.  This  month  a  new  and  com- 
plete village  is  being  constructed  on  Rongelap; 
houses,  a  school,  a  church,  a  community  building, 
a  dispensary,  canoe  sheds,  and  cisterns  are  being 
built.  Adequate  financial  resources  have  been  set 
aside  so  that  a  gradual  readjustment  to  their  pre- 
vious subsistence  pattern  of  life  will  come  about 
without  any  hardship  to  the  Rongelapese  people 
after  their  return  to  Rongelap.  A  voice-radio 
station  will  be  established  to  permit  ready  contact 
with  our  Marshalls  district  radio  network. 

The  periodic  annual  medical  reexamination  of 
the  Rongelapese  and  Utirikese  carried  out  only  2 
months  ago  demonstrated  that  they  are  in  fine 
health  and  that  no  lasting  effects  of  the  radioactive 
fallout  can  be  perceived.  In  addition  to  the  overall 
medical  check  on  the  entire  group,  five  representa- 
tives  recently  volunteered  to  undergo  special  re- 
fined testing  at  the.  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
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near  Chicago.  These  special  tests  supported  the 
general  examination  results  that  the  people  had 
recovered  fully  and  were  in  excellent  health. 

We  have  continued  to  give  special  aid  to  the 
economic,  agricultural,  social,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  the  people  of  Kili  and  Ujelang  through  our 
special  Kili  and  Ujelang  projects.  The  former 
isolation  of  Kili  effectively  has  been  broken  by 
the  operation  of  the  Kili  boat,  the  Libra,  during 
the  past  year.  This  50-foot  auxiliary  schooner  has 
accelerated  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
Kilians.  Copra  production  has  increased,  the 
Jabor  facilities  on  Jaluit  are  being  utilized,  and 
the  islets  of  Jebet,  Jar,  and  Boklaplap  are  being 
cultivated.  A  truly  integrated  community  is 
emerging  on  the  island  of  Kili. 

The  people  of  Ujelang  also  have  made  an  excel- 
lent adjustment  to  their  new  home.  The  outstand- 
ing success  of  the  Marshallese  project  manager  at 
Kili  led  this  past  year  to  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  post  at  Ujelang.  Introduction  of  new 
food  crops,  the  establishment  of  a  coconut  nursery, 
and  the  upgrading  of  local  animal  stock  were 
among  the  main  activities  of  the  Ujelang  project 
manager  during  the  year.  The  Marshallese  agri- 
culturists of  Kili  and  Ujelang  participated  in  the 
recent  agricultural  conference  at  Guam,  and  I 
have  been  advised  that  their  reports  on  their  re- 
spective projects  were  among  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  conference. 

Better  logistic  support  for  Ujelang  was  achieved 
during  the  year  through  a  more  frequent  field-trip 
schedule.  Field-trip  ships  now  regularly  call  at 
Ujelang  once  every  3  months.  This  coming  year 
the  installation  of  a  voice-radio  link  is  planned 
so  that  emergency  communication  with  the  dis- 
trict center  at  Majuro  or  Ebeye  will  be  possible. 

Education 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  developments  in 
the  past  10  years  in  the  territory  has  been  the 
growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Micronesians 
as  to  what  public  education  is  about  and  their 
acceptance  of  responsibility  in  supporting  such 
a  program.  While  the  Japanese  had  instituted 
a  limited  public  school  system  for  island  children, 
the  war  completely  disrupted  this  school  system 
and  few  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  1941  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  for  any 
appreciable  length  of  time. 

The  first  school  in  Micronesia  was  reopened  in 
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he  Marshalls  in  1944.  Today  197  separate  schools 
ire  operating  in  the  Trust  Territory,  comprised 
if  L58  public  elementary  schools,  20  nonpublic  ele- 
nentary  schools,  7  public  secondary  schools,  and 
L2  nonpublic  secondary  schools.  Last  year  there 
fore  7,952  children  enrolled  in  the  public  elemen- 
ary  schools,  1,433  in  the  nonpublic  elementary 
vhools,  820  in  the  public  secondary  schools,  495 
n  the  nonpublic  secondary  schools,  and  135  in 
Pacific  Islands  Central  School,  our  highest  public 
lecondary  school,  making  a  total  of  10,835  stu- 
lents  attending  schools  in  the  Trust  Territory. 
Preliminary  estimates  for  the  past  year  indicate 
hat  the  student  enrollment  has  climbed  to  over 
11,000  students  this  year. 

Increasingly,  Micronesians  are  taking  over  both 
he  administration  and  the  management  of  eduea- 
ion.  One  Micronesian  is  district  director  of  edu- 
ction, and  five  intermediate  schools  now  have 
dicronesian  principals.  Each  of  the  main  dis- 
ricts  have  Micronesian  superintendents  of  schools. 
fa  the  five  districts  which  still  have  American 
lirectors  of  education,  the  role  of  these  Americans 
argely  has  become  that  of  advisers  to  the  local 
chool  boards  and  the  Micronesian  superintendents 
ind  principals  of  the  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  the  P.I.C.S.  staff  we  have 
:ontinued  to  use  our  American  teaching  staff  as 
eacher  trainers.  Each  of  our  main  districts  has 
wo  or  more  teacher  trainers  who  devote  full  time 
o  teacher  aid  and  training.  It  is  our  aim  that 
it  least  one  of  these  teacher  trainers  devotes  the 
najor  portion  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of 
ducation  in  the  schools  away  from  the  district 
:enter  or  on  the  remote  off-islands. 

Local  community  support  of  education  has 
limbed  steadily  in  the  past  year.  In  three  dis- 
ricts  now  the  district  legislative  body  has  under- 
aken  to  pass  legislation  setting  minimum  salary 
tandards  for  elementary-school  teachers  and 
entralizing  payment  of  all  elementary-school 
alaries.  Every  district  now  possesses  functioning 
chool  boards  which  are  playing  active  roles  in 
letermining  educational  policy  for  their  respec- 
ive  communities. 

New  elementary-school  buildings  have  been 
onstructed.  Some  of  these  have  been  completely 
upported  by  the  local  community  itself,  others 
lave  been  built  through  our  grant-in-aid  project, 
t  can  be  reported  in  all  sincerity  that  this  ad- 
ninistration's  oft-stated  policy  of  turning  over  the 


main  responsibility  for  elementary  education  to 
the  local  community  is  producing  notable  results. 
I  will  grant  that  elementary  schools  on  our  remote 
off-islands  sometimes  fall  short  of  the  goal  we 
desire.  By  and  large,  the  community-sponsored 
schools  that  have  developed  elsewhere  reflect  a 
degree  of  interest  and  participation  in  education 
that  is  true  and  strong  for  the  reason  that  the 
community  itself  has  underwritten  the  school,  its 
teachers,  and  its  program. 

Through  our  program  of  teacher  training,  the 
providing  of  more  and  better  textbooks  in  the 
vernacular,  the  support  of  new  school  construc- 
tion through  our  grant-in-aid  program,  the  ad- 
ministration shall  continue  to  give  every  aid  and 
encouragement  to  this  truly  "grass  roots"  system 
of  elementary-school  education. 

This  past  year  has  seen  the  planning  of  an  ad- 
ditional public  intermediate  school.  By  next 
June  Kusaie  island  of  Ponape  district  will  have  a 
complete  public  intermediate  school,  the  first  such 
intermediate  school  to  be  established  outside  the 
district  center.  We  are  supplying  the  materials 
for  construction,  the  teaching  staff,  both  American 
and  Micronesian,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  school. 
The  Kusaiens  for  their  part  are  supplying  the 
land,  part  of  the  materials,  and  all  of  the  labor. 
Through  joint  enterprise  the  seventh  public  in- 
termediate school  in  the  territory  will  come  into 
existence  this  coming  year. 

In  1956  the  Pacific  Islands  Central  School  com- 
pleted its  first  year  as  a  full-fledged  3-year  sec- 
ondary school.  A  completely  revised  curriculum 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  interest  of  Micro- 
nesian youth  was  instituted. 

Building  plans  for  the  new  P.I.C.S.  plant  on 
a  large  site  in  Ponape  were  prepared  during  the 
year  and  preliminary  work  started.  The  build- 
ing site  area  was  cleared,  roads  put  in,  water  lines 
laid.  Preliminary  estimates  are  that  at  least  three 
major  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  fall  of  1958  although  it  now  appears  that  it 
will  be  1959  before  the  new  plant  will  be  com- 
pletely finished.  When  this  new  plant  is  opened, 
it  will  afford  opportunities  also  for  a  more  prac- 
tical curriculum,  especially  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture and  technical  training,  as  well  as  allowing 
us  to  increase  measurably  the  overall  student  en- 
rollment. 

An  ever-increasing  number  of  students  are  go- 
ing outside  the  Trust  Territory  for  higher  educa- 
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tion.  Ten  years  ago  only  a  handful  of  students 
had  managed  to  go  outside  the  territory  for 
schooling.  In  1956,  225  students  were  studying 
outside  the  territory.  While  the  majority,  157, 
were  attending  secondary  schools  in  Guam,  37 
were  studying  in  Hawaii,  16  in  the  Philippines, 
11  in  the  United  States,  and  2  in  Suva.  This 
number  appreciably  increased  this  current  year. 
Six  years  ago,  other  than  the  medical  and  dental 
students  at  Suva,  Fiji,  only  one  Trust  Territory 
scholarship  was  granted  for  higher  education. 
Last  year  15  Trust  Territory  scholarships  were 
granted.  This  forthcoming  year  we  anticipate 
the  starting  of  an  additional  scholarship  program 
designed  to  give  full  degree  university  training 
to  a  select  group  of  outstanding  students. 

In  all  districts  the  education  department  and 
health  department  have  joined  forces  in  develop- 
ing a  broad  program  of  health  education.  A 
Trust  Territory- wide  health  book  is  being  planned 
for  publication  this  next  school  year.  A  joint 
program  between  the  district  education  and  agri- 
culture departments  has  been  under  way  for  the 
past  few  years. 

The  development  of  educational  materials 
adapted  to  the  local  cultures  and  printed  in  the 
local  vernaculars  is  being  encouraged.  Three  of 
our  districts  have  small  printing  presses  for  such 
purposes.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  materials 
of  this  type  that  this  past  year  we  requested  a 
specialist  from  the  South  Pacific  Commission  to 
make  a  survey  of  our  local  facilities  for  such  re- 
production work.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  re- 
port, which  will  be  available  within  the  next 
month,  will  be  of  significant  value  to  us. 

Public  Health 

The  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  Micro- 
nesians  remains  one  of  our  primary  concerns. 
Tuberculosis  continues  to  be  a  serious  health  prob- 
lem and  is  receiving  major  attention.  This  past 
year  a  BCG  vaccination  program  was  launched, 
and  testing  and  vaccination  is  going  on  in  all  dis- 
tricts. The  actual  in-patient  load  of  active  tuber- 
culosis is  somewhat  less  than  last  year  because  of 
persistent  treatment  of  cases  at  our  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Fewer  active  cases  of  leprosy  this 
past  year  confirm  the  value  of  the  careful  treat- 
ment now  in  process  at  the  district  hospital  level. 
Continuous  vaccination  against  smallpox  and 
tetanus  is  carried  on  as  a  preventive  medicine 

activity  in  ;ill  districts. 


The  inclusion  of  better  trained  Micronesians 
into  the  public  health  field  remains  the  underlying 
and  motivating  factor  of  our  overall  public  health 
program.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  two  quali- 
fied Micronesian  medical  practitioners  in  all  of 
Micronesia.  Since  that  time  we  have  produced 
through  training  programs  at  Guam,  Suva,  and 
Hawaii  26  fully  trained  medical  practitioners  so 
that  today  28  qualified  Micronesian  practitioners 
are  on  the  job  throughout  the  area.  In  addition, 
seven  medical  students  currently  are  at  the  Cen- 
tral Medical  School  in  Suva.  Three  of  our  medi- 
cal practitioners  presently  are  getting  advanced 
medical  work  in  a  hospital  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and 
a  fourth  will  go  later  this  year. 

In  1947  there  were  no  dental  practitioners  in  the 
territory.  Today  19  fully  qualified  Micronesian 
dentists  handle  all  the  dental  work  throughout  the 
districts  under  the  direction  of  an  American 
interdistrict  supervisor. 

All  the  territory  sanitation  work  now  is  done  by 
qualified  Micronesian  sanitarians  directed  by  an 
American  interdistrict  supervisor.  One  of  the 
outstanding  Micronesian  sanitarians  last  year  was 
sent  to  Honolulu  for  specialized  training  and  is 
slated  to  take  over  the  interdistrict  sanitation  po- 
sition, now  filled  by  an  American,  when  he  returns 
from  training. 

For  the  last  2  years  the  Marshalls  district  has 
had  a  Micronesian  director  of  public  health,  and 
for  the  past  year  all  medical  services  in  Ponape 
district  have  been  handled  completely  by  Micro- 
nesian staff. 

The  two  new  hospitals  at  Ebeye  and  Kusaie  will 
be  headed  by  licensed  Micronesian  medical  prac- 
titioners and  supported  by  services  staffed  by 
qualified  Micronesians. 

Advanced  training  is  being  given  in  other  fields. 
One  laboratory  technician  is  in  training  in  Hawaii, 
as  are  two  graduate  nurses.  Dental  graduates  are 
receiving  advanced  training  through  the  Navy  in 
Guam.  This  year  plans  call  for  an  advanced 
course  in  anesthesia  for  selected  trainees  at  the 
Guam  Naval  Hospital.  During  the  year  a  re- 
fresher course  in  sanitation  was  completed  for 
34  employees. 

We  have  increased  our  hospital  units  froiri 
seven  to  eight  this  past  year  and  by  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  anticipate  that  a  ninth  complete 
hospital  unit  will  be  in  operation  in  Kusaie.  A 
similar  out-island  hospital  unit  for  the  Jaluit  atoll 
is  in  the  planning  stage  and  is  scheduled  to  be  in 
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wration  in  Jabor  by  1958.  New  hospital  con- 
ruction  has  been  completed  at  Rota,  Truk,  ami 
ap.      Partial  construction  has  been  completed 

Koror,  and  construction  is  being  done  at  Ebeye 
id  Kusaie. 

The  nursing  school  now  is  in  its  second  year  of 
>eration  in  its  new  location  in  Palau  and  has 
tensitied  its  basic-training  program. 
Training  continues  for  out-island  health  aides 

the  district  hospitals. 

A  general  improvement  in  health  conditions 
n  be  reported. 

litical  and  Social  Advancement 

Ten  years  ago  Micronesian  participation  in  self- 
(vernment  had  just  begun.  One  advisory  con- 
ess  body  had  come  into  existence  in  July  of  1947 

Palau.  and  a  district  council  had  been  organized 
id  had  held  one  meeting  in  the  southern  Mar- 
alls. 

In  the  area  of  municipal  government,  half  of  all 
unicipal  magistrates  in  1947  still  held  office  by 
ason  of  hereditary  position  or  by  administrative 
>pointment.  Today,  out  of  our  102  municipal- 
es,  97  or  95  percent  now  elect  their  magistrates 

well  as  other  municipal  officers.  Only  in  five 
itlying  islands  of  the  Truk  district  do  we  still 
ive  magistrates  that  serve  through  hereditary 
itus  and  there  only  because  the  conservatism  of 
e  island  people  still  is  strong  enough  for  them 

insist  upon  honoring  their  hereditary  leader 
'  conferring  upon  him  the  role  of  magistrate. 
A  great  stride  in  the  sphere  of  municipal  gov- 
nment  this  past  year  has  been  the  planning  of 
systematic  program  of  chartering  municipalities 
roughout  the  territory.  Two  municipalities  of 
e  Saipan  district  already  are  chartered,  and  four 
ajor  municipalities  in  other  districts  are  slated 
receive  charters  by  the  end  of  June  .  Our  target 
ites  for  chartering  the  remaining  96  municipal- 
les  are  not  completely  determined,  but  according 

our  present  program  nine  additional  major 
unicipalities  should  be  chartered  by  the  end  of 
is  calendar  year,  at  least  16  additional  ones  by 
e  end  of  June  1958,  and  five  more  by  the  end 

fiscal  year  1959. 

The  chartering  of  municipalities  must  of  neces- 
ty  be  accompanied  by  an  educational  program, 
id  accordingly  the  outlying  islands  will  be 
ought  slowly  into  the  program.  We  hope 
ough  that  by  the  end  of  1960  most  of  our  major 
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municipalities  will  be  operating  under  formal 
charters. 

Today  the  Palau  Congress  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  our  dis- 
trict congresses,  having  been  the  first  to  achieve 
full  legislative  powers.  This  past  year  two  reg- 
ular sessions  and  one  special  session  were  held. 
Among  the  outstanding  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Palau  Congress  this  year  were  a  law  governing 
inheritance  procedures,  a  budget  in  which  the 
district  congress  will  take  over  full  cost  of  paying 
elementary-school  teachers,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  special  scholarship  to  train  abroad  a  qualified 
Palauan  in  boat  building. 

In  Truk  district,  the  Fifth  Annual  Magistrates' 
Conference  met  last  November  and  amongst  other 
acts  voted  to  establish  a  2-year  district  scholarship 
to  be  supported  by  district  tax  funds.  These  local 
government-sponsored  scholarships  are  of  great 
importance  since  they  demonstrate  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  older,  elected  officials  to  give 
modern  education  and  training  to  their  young 
people.  The  magistrates'  conference  also  unani- 
mously voted  to  set  up  a  district-wide  congress 
with  representatives  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
Members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  who  were 
present  at  last  year's  session  may  recall  my  state- 
ment that  we  hoped  to  have  a  district-wide  con- 
gress in  Truk  by  1960.  I  am  most  pleased  to  be 
able  to  announce  at  this  session  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  my  staff  that  an  official  charter  for  a 
Truk  district  congress  is  almost  ready  for  signa- 
ture and  that,  if  implementation  goes  according  to 
schedule,  the  first  session  of  the  Truk  district  con- 
gress should  be  held  this  autumn,  3  years  ahead 
of  our  previous  target  date. 

In  the  Marshalls  district,  the  former  district 
council  long  since  has  become  a  full-fledged  bicam- 
eral congress.  Eleven  resolutions  of  the  sixth 
annual  session  received  approval.  These  ranged 
from  new  taxation  laws  to  a  law  subsidizing  pay- 
ment of  out-island  health  aides. 

In  Ponape,  the  Ponape  Island  Congress  held  its 
fifth  meeting  passing  resolutions  on  taxes,  inheri- 
tance laws,  trochus  season,  and  other  district 
affairs.  This  island  congress  also  is  studying  ways 
and  means  to  develop  a  true  district-wide  legis- 
lative body,  the  realization  of  which  we  hope  may 
take  place  this  forthcoming  year. 

The  first  chartered  town  in  Micronesia,  Kolonia, 
came  into  existence  in  April  1956.     During  the 
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year  the  town  elected  a  council,  a  mayor,  and  other 
officers.  The  town  council  in  cooperation  with  an 
administration  grant-in-aid  program  is  building 
a  town  council  building.  This  will  be  the  third 
such  government  building  to  be  built  in  the  Ponape 
district  through  such  a  joint  pooling  of  adminis- 
tration and  community  resources. 

In  Yap,  the  Yap  Island  Council  during  the  year 
met  at  regular  intervals  and  established  new  taxes, 
raised  salaries  for  Yap  elementary-school  teachers, 
and  gave  financial  aid  to  a  community-sponsored 
dormitory  for  the  intermediate-school  male 
students. 

In  the  northern  Marianas  an  important  event 
of  the  year  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Tinian  Municipal  Congress.  On  Saipan 
the  Saipan  Municipal  Congress  met  for  its  regu- 
larly scheduled  sessions. 

On  a  territory-wide  scale  the  political  highlight 
of  the  year  was  the  week-long  Micronesian 
Leaders'  Conference  held  in  Guam  in  August  1956. 
Delegates  were  elected  by  representative  bodies  in 
each  district  to  attend  this  conference.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  conference,  where  common  problems 
were  discussed,  led  to  the  scheduling  of  a  similar 
interdistrict  conference  for  this  coming  August. 
Already,  in  all  of  the  districts,  congresses  and 
councils  have  elected  representatives  for  the  forth- 
coming conference,  and  even  now  each  delegation 
is  busy  conferring  with  local  groups  on  problems 
to  be  discussed.  While  the  conference  of  last  sum- 
mer and  the  forthcoming  one  this  coming  August 
cannot  as  yet  be  described  in  terms  of  a  territorial 
council,  they  nonetheless  are  a  basic  step  in  the 
development  of  interdistrict  political  conscious- 
ness. 

The  growing  interest  of  districts  in  common 
problems  was  well  demonstrated  this  past  year 
by  the  increasing  number  of  observers  who  at- 
tended congress  sessions  in  districts  other  than 
their  own.  At  each  such  session  this  past  year 
one  to  two  observers  from  the  other  districts  were 
in  attendance.  We  are  encouraging  and  aiding 
this  pattern  of  exchanging  observers  within  the 
limits  of  our  transportation  system. 

A  number  of  other  joint  conferences  in  Guam 
bet  ween  administration  staff  and  Micronesians  oc- 
curred during  the  year.  In  September  1956  a 
Trust  Territory  Judicial  Conference  was  held. 
Micronesian  representatives,  judges,  and  clerks  of 
courts  from  each  district  participated  in  the  adop- 
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tion  of  a  series  of  resolutions  making  recommenda-j 
tions  for  improvements  in  the  work  of  the  courts.! 

The  annual  meeting  between  administration 
officials  and  managers  of  chartered  trading  comJ 
panies  included  for  the  first  time  Micronesian 
delegates  chosen  by  the  Micronesian  boards  o| 
directors.  These  delegates  took  an  active  role  inj 
working  out  mutual  problems  faced  by  the  trading 
companies  and  the  administration. 

During  the  most  recent  conference,  that  of  the 
Trust    Territory    agriculturists,    held   only    lasU 
month  in  Guam,  two  Micronesian  agricultural* 
project  managers  who  were  in  attendance  parti-l 
cipated  fully  in  all  aspects  of  the  conference. 

We  shall  continue  this  policy  of  bringing  rep- 
resentative   Micronesians    into    Trust   Territory 
conferences  where  problems  that  intimately  con-1 
cern  the  Micronesian  people  are  under  discussion,  i 

The  administering  authority  through  actions 
such  as  these  is  attempting  to  set  out  a  number  I 
of  intermediate  targets  under  which  progressive 
growth  may  take  place  in  the  field  of  political  ' 
advancement  as  well  as  in  economic  and  social 
advancement. 


Logistics,  Communication,  and  Supply 

The  improvement  of  logistic  support  to  our  dis- 
trict centers  and  within  the  district  area  remains 
one  of  our  major  concerns.  The  enormity  of  our 
area,  the  small  and  scattered  land  units,  makes 
this  a  logistic  problem  of  considerable  magnitude. 

We  have  attempted  in  the  past  few  years  to 
achieve  this  improvement  through  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  major  goals:  that  of  placing  the 
total  responsibility  of  providing  service  between 
the  outside  world  and  the  Trust  Territory  in  the 
hands  of  established  shipping  firms;  the  gradual 
turning  over  of  intradistrict  shipping  to  qualified 
local  companies  or  individuals ;  and  lastly,  to  limit 
the  role  of  the  administration  in  the  area  of  ship- 
ping to  that  of  interdistrict  ship  operations. 

The  achievement  of  the  first  goal,  that  of  turn- 
ing over  our  outside  shipping  to  established  firms, 
is  well  on  its  way.  Majuro,  in  the  Marshalls,  has 
been  developed  as  a  world  port  of  call,  and  a  well- 
known  commercial  line  has  been  loading  and  un- 
loading cargo  there  since  1954.  During  the  past 
year  this  commercial  shipping  service  was  regu- 
larized so  that  ships  now  call  there  at  the  rate 
of  one  ship  approximately  every  2  months. 
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The  turning  over  of  intradistrict  shipping  to 
qualified  Micronesian  companies  is  of  necessity 
a  slow  process.  The  cost  of  replacement  shipping 
continually  is  rising,  thus  making  the  acquisition 
of  new  vessels  prohibitive  for  private  enterprise 
within  the  territory.  Through  a  liberal  loan  policy 
we  hope  to  enable  qualified  local  companies  grad- 
ually to  move  into  such  intradistrict  shipping.  In 
two  districts,  that  of  the  Marshalls  and  Saipan, 
significant  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  by 
local  companies.  In  the  Marshalls  the  purchase 
of  a  station  vessel,  made  possible  by  a  loan  from 
the  administration,  augmented  a  local  company's 
shipping  service  to  the  extent  that  it  now  handles 
50  percent  of  all  intradistrict  shipping  needs  of 
the  Marshalls  area.  Currently  the  administration 
continues  to  furnish  the  remaining  logistic  sup- 
port for  the  district,  but  this,  we  hope,  can  be  re- 
duced gradually  as  the  local  company  is  able  to 
increase  its  service. 

In  Saipan  local  businessmen  raised  $30,000 
and  the  administration  advanced  $25,000  to 
organize  a  corporation  which  bought  out  an  Amer- 
ican-owned shipping  company  which  has  served 
the  district  for  the  past  several  years.  Originally 
purchased  to  serve  the  islands  of  Saipan,  Tinian, 
and  Rota  from  Guam,  the  ship  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration has  been  chartered  by  the  administration 
for  field  trips  to  the  northern  islands  to  pick 
up  copra.  Commercial  cargo  between  ports  on 
Guam,  Rota,  Tinian,  and  Saipan  is  carried  on 
this  vessel. 

Our  other  districts  have  yet  to  move  into  this 
field  of  endeavor  on  any  appreciable  scale,  but  we 
shall  continue  to  give  every  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  local  desire  to  do  so. 

Through  our  fleet  of  amphibious  SA-16  planes 
*-e  have  continued  to  provide  weekly  air  service  to 
iach  of  the  five  main  district  centers  and  regular 
monthly  service  with  frequent  extra  flights  to  the 
Iistrict  of  Rota.  These  planes  also  are  used  from 
;ime  to  time  on  emergency  medical  flights  be- 
;ween  outlying  islands  and  the  district  center  and 
jetween  the  district  center  and  headquarters  in 
juam.  Saipan  is  served  by  twice-weekly  flights 
jy  Navy  logistic  aircraft. 

We  have  continued  to  strengthen  our  radio 
jommunication  system.  This  past  year  has  seen 
;he  establishment  of  a  net  control  center  at  Truk 
Iistrict  center.  From  our  Guam  headquarters, 
roice  contact  is  maintained  with  each  of  our  dis- 
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tricts.  Each  district  center  in  turn  is  linked  with 
a  network  of  out- island  stations.  Four  years  ago 
only  five  such  outer-island  radio  stations  were 
in  existence,  currently  18  are  in  actual  operation, 
and  4  additional  stations  are  scheduled  for  instal- 
lation within  the  next  few  months.  By  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year,  22  out-island  radio  stations 
manned  and  maintained  by  Micronesians  them- 
selves will  be  in  operation  throughout  the  Trust 
Territory.  Through  such  a  network  we  are  able 
to  provide  emergency  medical  aid  as  well  as  to 
provide  information  to  islanders  on  our  field-trip 
ship  movements. 

In  the  Marshalls  district  a  medium-powered 
broadcasting  station,  run  and  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  is  on  the  air  for  3  hours 
each  day  from  Monday  through  Friday.  Through 
it  the  education  department  sends  educational 
aid  to  elementary  schools  on  the  out-islands  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  and  Agriculture 
have  regularly  scheduled  broadcasts. 

This  station  also  broadcasts  the  movements  of 
our  station  vessels  as  they  proceed  from  one  atoll 
to  another.  This  now  enables  Marshallese  to  bet- 
ter correlate  the  harvesting  of  their  copra  so  as  to 
prevent  deterioration  due  to  uncertain  length  of 
storage.  The  local  trading  companies  have  re- 
ported an  upsurge  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
copra  as  a  result  in  the  past  year. 

Our  training  program  to  equip  Micronesians 
to  take  over  the  maintenance  and  operation  posi- 
tions of  our  communication  system  has  been  accel- 
erated. Of  the  53  persons  regularly  employed  in 
our  Communication  Department,  42  are  Micro- 
nesians holding  positions  as  qualified  radio  opera- 
tors, radio  mechanics,  radio  mechanic  helpers,  and 
communication  clerks.  In  each  of  five  districts 
the  American  communicator  has  a  training  pro- 
gram for  his  Micronesian  employees.  In  one  of 
our  district  centers  the  communication  center  is 
being  operated  successfully  on  an  interim  basis 
by  the  Micronesian  staff  while  the  American  su- 
pervisor is  on  a  special  assignment.  For  6  months 
of  the  past  year  all  interdistrict  repairs  of  an 
electronic  nature  were  carried  out  solely  by  our 
Micronesian  staff.  One  of  the  Micronesian  radio 
operators  currently  is  receiving  specialized  train- 
ing in  Honolulu.  Our  American  communicators 
now  are  used  only  where  a  position  requires  exten- 
sive training,  education,  and  experience  not  yet 
acquired  by  a  Micronesian  communicator.   We  are 
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attempting  to  give  our  local  communicators  such 
training  and  education  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Construction 

This  past  year  we  have  carried  out  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  Public  Works  Division  both 
on  a  district  and  headquarters  level.  This  reor- 
ganization has  enabled  us  to  eliminate  a  dual  sup- 
ply and  maintenance  setup  and  will  make  for  a 
more  efficient  construction  operation. 

While  the  achievement  of  an  adequate  physical 
plant  will  still  require  an  intensive  construction 
program  for  the  next  6  years  or  so,  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  every  district.  $800,000  was  ex- 
pended for  new  construction  last  year,  and  a  like 
amount  will  be  used  this  present  year.  Work  con- 
tinues on  permanent  facilities  such  as  power 
plants,  new  hospital  construction,  administrative 
housing,  warehouses,  and  harbor  and  dock  instal- 
lations in  all  districts.  Road  improvement  is  un- 
der way.  This  construction  program  will  be  con- 
tinued this  coming  year. 

Conclusion 

I  have  attempted  in  this  brief  report  to  sketch 
in  broad  strokes  the  significant  progress  made  in 
the  past  10  years  by  the  administering  authority 
as  well  as  to  cite  certain  of  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year.  I  shall  endeavor  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  to  clarify  any  details  on 
aspects  of  our  program  as  may  be  requested  during 
the  question  period. 

Looking  back  over  the  10  years  since  the  trustee- 
ship agreement  went  into  effect,  I  feel  we  have 
moved  forward  on  all  fronts,  slower  perhaps  in 
some  instances  than  might  have  been  desired  but 
always  toward  one  primary  goal,  that  of  making 
Micronesia  a  better  place  for  people  to  live  in  as 
Micronesians.  We  have  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
equip  them  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  will 
need  to  meet  the  inevitable  change  that  contact 
with  our-  modern  Western  World  has  brought  about 
in  their  lives.  The  steady  progress  made  in  train- 
ing Micronesians  to  take  over  positions  of  author- 
ity is  seen  in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  top 
positions  that  are  being  filled  by  qualified  Micro- 
ins.  We  confidently  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  program. 

'I  he  Mieronesian  leaders,  both  those  schooled  in 
the  old  traditional  ways  and  those  emerging 
younger  leaders  trained   under  our  tutelage,  de- 
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serve  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  absorbed  and  assimilated  concepts  of  self- 
government,  of  economic  and  social  advancement, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  have  passed  on  these 
concepts  to  their  people.  Our  task  is  made  easier 
by  the  caliber  of  leaders  with  whom  we  work. 

The  administering  authority  has  been  guided 
always  by  the  realization  that  the  Micronesians 
have  a  heritage  of  old  and  tried  traditions  and  had 
developed  a  way  of  life  that  had  served  them  well 
on  their  isolated  islands  long  before  we  appeared 
on  the  scene.  We  shall  continue  to  respect  their 
way  of  life  while  aiding  them  to  acquire  the  tools 
and  techniques  they  must  have  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing conditions  of  their  modern  world. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  this  report.  I  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  comments  of  the  members  of  this  council  as 
well  as  to  present  any  additional  information  the 
members  may  desire  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment or  our  annual  report. 


Disarmament  and  Cessation 
of  Nuclear  Tests 

Statement  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 1 

I  should  like  to  explain  why  my  delegation  has 
joined  with  others  in  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Soviet  resolution  on  the  cessation  of  tests  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons.2 

Like  every  other  organization  with  a  concern 

1  Made  before  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  40th 
Conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  June  21  (U.S.  delegation  press 
release).  Mr.  Wilcox  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs.  He  and  J.  Ernest  Wilkins, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  were  the  two  U.S.  Govern- 
ment delegates  to  the  ILO  conference.  For  the  names  of 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  an  announce- 
ment of  the  agenda  for  the  session,  see  Bulletin  of  June 
24,  1957,  p.  1031. 

2  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  introduced  an  amendment  to  a  Soviet  resolution 
proposing  cessation  of  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons.  The  four-power  resolution,  entitled  "Resolu- 
tion Concerning  Disarmament,  the  Testing  of  Nuclear 
Weapons,  and  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Energy  for  Peaceful 
rurposes,"  was  adopted  by  the  conference  on  June  27 
by  a  vote  of  168  to  0  with  39  abstentions.  It  expressed 
the  "fervent  hope  that  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Disarmament  Commission  and  its  Subcommittee  may 
move  steadily  forward." 
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for  human  welfare,  the  ILO  is  affected  by  the 
rapid  advance  of  nuclear  technology.  All  of  us 
iiiow  that  atomic  energy  has  two  faces:  the  face 
jf  its  peaceful  uses,  benign  to  man  and  holding 
jut  promise  of  vast  future  economic  benefit;  and 
he  face  of  its  possible  use  in  armed  conflict, 
threatening  mass  destruction. 

All  reasonable  men  must  ardently  desire  to 
fring  to  a  halt  any  developments  that  seem  to 
■crease  the  likelihood  of  large-scale  nuclear  con- 
lict.  We  know  such  a  conflict  would  be  a  supreme 
Usaster.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  want  to  focus 
>ur  efforts  on  a  common  pursuit  of  ways  of  using 
itomic  energy  for  the  peaceful  improvement  of 
bring  standards  rather  than  for  Avar. 

The  proposed  Soviet  resolution  singles  out  a 
[articular  facet  of  a  great  and  complex  problem. 
But  it  deals  with  this  problem  in  the  wrong  way. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Subcommittee  of 
;he  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission  is 
tt  this  moment  meeting  in  London.3  Its  members 
ire  attempting  to  reach  agreement  not  only  on 
he  question  of  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons 
>ut  also  on  the  prohibition  of  the  production  of 
veapons  of  mass  destruction  and  on  measures  to 
imit  and  reduce  conventional  and  nuclear  arma- 
nents  and  armed  forces  through  international 
igreement.  Indeed,  if  one  examines  the  large 
lumber  of  proposals  which  are  before  the  Dis- 
irmament  Subcommittee,  the  question  of  the  test- 
ng  of  nuclear  weapons  appears  as  only  a  single 
hough  an  important  part  of  a  very  complicated 
letwork  of  issues.  The  relationship  of  weapons 
ests  to  other  aspects  of  the  disarmament  problem 
s  itself  a  matter  under  consideration. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that,  in  this  and  certain 
>ther  aspects  of  the  general  disarmament  problem, 
here  are  for  the  first  time  in  years  signs  that 
ome  kind  of  progress  may  be  possible.  I  would 
tot  want  to  be  overly  optimistic.  It  is  still  much 
oo  early  to  hazard  predictions.  But  I  believe  that 
ve  are  perhaps  closer  now  to  agreement  on  the 
irst  steps  of  a  disarmament  agreement  than  we 
lave  ever  been. 

In  this  connection  I  would  stress  that  the  work 
>f  the  Subcommittee  involves  problems  of  the 
greatest  complexity.  It  involves  difficult  technical 
md  policy  considerations  in  which  most  of  us 
lere  cannot  be  well  versed. 


*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  1,  1957,  p.  538. 


In  the  circumstances  it  is  wrong,  and  it  could 
be  harmful,  for  the  ILO  to  pluck  one  subject  of 
discussion  in  London  out  of  its  broader  context 
and  to  take  actions  that  might  color  or  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee. 
Common  sense  would  dictate  that  we  do  nothing 
to  upset  the  delicate  balances  existing  in  that 
body.  The  problem  of  nuclear  tests,  like  the 
problem  of  disarmament  to  which  it  is  related, 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  expert  international  body 
equipped  to  handle  it.  We  do  not  object  to  a  gen- 
eral statement  by  the  ILO  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  But 
if  we  pick  up  points  of  detail — if  we  take  action 
that  involves  debatable  technical  judgments — we 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  resolutions  of  the  ILO 
and  the  prestige  of  the  organization  in  the  world. 

For  these  reasons  the  government  members 
sponsoring  the  amended  text  have  carefully 
restricted  that  text  to  subjects  on  which  the  ILO 
can  legitimately  and  appropriately  express  an 
interest  without  hampering  the  negotiations  in 
London.  The  amendment  carefully  avoids  any 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  complicated  tech- 
nical matters.  It  recalls  that  these  questions  are, 
under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
responsibility  of  United  Nations  bodies:  the 
Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission,  and 
its  Subcommittee.  The  amendment  notes  the 
present  procedural  situation  under  which  the 
London  meetings  are  taking  place.  It  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee 
may  make  steady  progress,  so  that  the  fears 
aroused  by  competition  in  nuclear  armaments  and 
the  anxiety  caused  by  weapons  tests  may  be  re- 
lieved, in  the  interest  of  a  secure  world  peace. 
Finally,  the  amendment  gives  voice  to  what  I 
know  is  a  universal  desire  in  the  ILO,  that  atomic 
energy  may  ultimately  be  used  only  for  peace- 
ful purposes  in  conformity  with  broad  ILO 
objectives. 

Through  this  action  the  ILO  can  lend  its  moral 
support  to  the  work  of  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee. The  sponsors  of  the  amendment,  who 
comprise  four  of  the  five  governments  involved  in 
the  London  negotiations,  believe  that  this  is  the 
most  effective  step  the  ILO  can  take  today.  I 
would  hope  that  this  committee  would  make  its 
contribution  to  this  objective  by  approving  the 
amendment  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


lugosf  5,    1957 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Power  Reactor  Agreement 
Signed  With  Peru 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  19  (press 
release  428)  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Peru  on  that  day  signed  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy 
which  will  authorize  U.S.  assistance  to  Peru  in 
developing  a  nuclear  power  program.  This  is  the 
first  such  accord  to  be  signed  by  the  United  States 
with  a  Latin  American  country. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  Peru  by  Ambas- 
sador Fernando  Berckemeyer.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter- American  Affairs  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr., 
and  W.  F.  Libby  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion signed  for  the  United  States. 

Under  the  agreement,  which  will  become  effec- 
tive when  the  necessary  statutory  provisions  of 
the  two  nations  have  been  carried  out,  the  United 
States  will  sell  to  Peru,  as  needed  over  the  10-year 
period  of  the  agreement,  up  to  800  kilograms  of 
uranium  235  to  be  contained  in  fuel  for  the  startup 
and  operation  of  a  21,000-kilowatt  (electrical) 
pressurized  waterpower  reactor. 

The  reactor,  to  be  located  near  the  capital  city 
of  Lima,  is  to  be  designed  and  built  by  the  Bab- 
cock  and  Wilcox  Company  of  New  York  City  un- 
der the  authorization  of  the  Junta  de  Control  de 
Energia  Atomica  del  Peru  (Peruvian  Atomic 
Energy  Control  Board) .  The  Brown-Boveri  firm 
of  Switzerland  will  operate  the  facility.  The  re- 
actor will  use  uranium  enriched  to  approximately 
3.35  percent  235. 

The  agreement  will  enlarge  other  areas  of  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  will  supersede  the  research  bilateral 
accord  which  has  been  in  effect  since  January 
1 956  '  and  provide  for  the  purchase  of  gram 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  for  laboratory 
research. 

Peru  has  been  a  regular  user  of  radioisotopes 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  has  sent  stu- 
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dents  to  the  radioisotopes  school  operated  at  Oal 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  for  the  Commission  by  the  Oal 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies. 

The  president  of  the  Junta,  Gen.  Jorge  Sar 
miento,  and  Peruvian  scientists  also  participate* 
in  the  Inter- American  Symposium  on  Peacefu 
Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  conducted  kJ 
May  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency 
Done  at  New  York  October  26, 1956.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Israel,  July  12,  1957 ;  Denmark 
India,  and  Japan,  July  16, 1957 ;  Turkey,  July  19, 1957 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Protocol  of  terms  of  accession  of  Japan  to  the  Genera] 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  June 
7,  1955.     Entered  into  force  September  10,  1955  (TIAS 
3438). 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

June  17,  1957. 
Notification  of  intention  to  apply  concessions  received'. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  June  17,  1957,  effective 

July  17, 1957. 


BILATERAL 

India 

Agreement  extending  the  technical  cooperation  program 
agreement  of  January  5,  1952  (TIAS  2470).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  New  Delhi,  June  29,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Jordan 

Agreement  granting  $10,000,000  emergency  assistance  to 
Jordan  for  economic  development.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Amman  April  29,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  April  29,  1957. 

General  agreement  providing  for  the  furnishing  of  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  related  assistance  to  Jordan. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Amman  June  25  and 
27,  1957.     Entered  into  force  July  1, 1957. 

Agreement  granting  $10,000,000  special  economic  assist- 
ance to  Jordan  for  budgetary  support.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Amman  June  29,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  29,  1957. 

Libya 

Military  assistance  agreement.  Signed  at  Tripoli  June 
30,  1957.     Entered  into  force  June  30, 1957. 

Arrangement  for  return  of  equipment  and  material  no 
longer  needed  in  the  furtherance  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program.  Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1957. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  May  3,  1956,  for 
financing  certain  educational  exchange  programs  (TIAS 
3502).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  March 
11  and  June  13,  1957.     Entered  into  force  June  13,  1957. 


1  Not  in  force. 
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nrer  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  oses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  19,  1!>.">7.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  statutory  ami  constitutional  requirements. 


DEPARTMENT  AND    FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Establishment  of  New  Consulates 

A  consulate  at  Iskeuderuu,  Turkey,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  June  17.  The  principal  officer  at  Iskonderun  is 
John  II.  Morris. 

Effective  July  1,  a  consulate  was  officially  opened  at 
Mogadiscio,  Sonialiland.  John  B.  McGrath  is  the  prin- 
cipal officer  at  the  post. 

Effective  July  5,  a  consulate  was  established  at 
Yaounde,  French  Cameroons.  Robert  C.  Foulon  is  prin- 
cipal officer  at  the  post. 
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XECUTIVE  ORDER  10718  ' 

f.leuatino  to  the  secretary  of  state  authority  to 
Prescribe  the  Rates  or  Tariffs  of  Fees  for  Official 
Services  at  United  States  Embassies,  Legations,  and 
Consulates 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
t  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  as  President  of 
le  United  States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
t  State  the  authority  vested  in  the  President  by  section 
745  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (22 
'.S.C.  1201)  to  prescribe,  from  time  to  time,  the  rates  or 
iriffs  of  fees  to  be  charged  for  official  services,  and  to 
esignate  what  shall  be  regarded  as  official  services, 
esides  such  as  are  expressly  declared  by  law,  in  the 
osiness  of  the  several  embassies,  legations,  and  con- 
nlates,  and  to  adapt  the  same,  by  such  differences  as  may 
e  necessary  or  proper,  to  each  embassy,  legation,  or 
insulate. 

Sec.  2.  This  order  shall  not  operate  to  amend,  super- 
sde,  or  terminate  any  rates  or  tariffs  of  fees,  designa- 
ons,  or  adaptations  prescribed  or  made  under  authority 
t  the  said  section  1745  and  in  force  immediately  prior  to 
ie  issuance  of  this  order ;  but  authority  to  amend,  super- 
ede,  or  terminate  the  same,  and  to  prescribe  regulations 
ecessary  or  desirable  for  the  implementation  of  rates  or 
iriffs  of  fees,  designations,  or  adaptations  heretofore  or 
ereafter  prescribed  or  made,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  te- 
nded within  the  authority  delegated  by  section  1  of 
lis  order. 

Sec.  3.  The  rates  or  tariffs  of  fees  and  the  regulations 
rescribed  and  any  other  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary 
f  State  under  authority  of  this  order  shall  be  published 
i  the  Federal  Register. 

'he  White  House, 
June  27,  1957. 
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Near  and  Middle  Eastern  Se- 


1 22  Fed.  Reg.  4632. 
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A  new  issue  in  the  Background  series,  this  publication 
includes  discussion  of  the  land,  the  people,  political  Cey- 
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Agreement  betweep  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Santiago  March  1, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  March  25,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  3796.    3  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Italy,  amending  agreement  of  October  30,  1956,  as 
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1957.    Entered  into  force  April  2,  1957. 

German  Assets  in  Italy.    TIAS  3797.     11  pp.     10<J. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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29,  1957,  with  related  exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into 
force  March  29,  1957. 
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Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  amending  agreement  of  November  10,  1955,  as 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
April  9  and  10,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  10,  1957. 

Economic,  Technical  and  Related  Assistance.  TIAS 
.''»t:k».    9  pp.    lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Morocco.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Rabat  April  2 
1967.     Entered  into  force  April  2,  1957. 

port  Visas.     TIAS  3800.     8  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  Bxchange  Of  notes— Signed  ;il.  Lima  April  0  and 
September  L'<;.  1966,  with  related  note  Signed  at  Lima 
October  '■>,  1966.  Agreement  supplementing  agreement. 
1    1  bange  of  notes    signed  nt  Lima  January  4  and  7, 1957. 


Entered  into  force  September  26,  1956,  and  January  7 
1957,  respectively. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3801.    3  pp.   5f 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ane 
Spain,  amending  agreement  of  October  23,  1950,  at 
amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Madrid  March 
26,  1957.    Entered  into  force  March  26,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3802. 
14  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Guatemala — Signed  at  Washington  August  15,  1956.  En- 
tered into  force  April  22,  1957. 

Bahamas  Long  Range  Proving  Ground— Extension  of 
Flight  Testing  Range.    TIAS  3803.    3  pp.     20tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  April  1,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  April  1, 1957. 

Defense — Offshore  Procurement  Program.  TIAS  3804 
35  pp.     150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Bonn  April  4,  1955.  Entered  into  force  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1957. 

Passport  Visas.     TIAS  3805.     13  pp.     10^. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Tokyo  March  5 
and  22,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  21,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.   TIAS  3806.    4  pp.   5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Chile,  amending  agreement  of  March  13,  1956.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  April  15,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  April  15, 1957. 

Air  Transport  Services.     TIAS  3807.    35  pp.     15tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea — Signed  at  Washington  April  24, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  April  24, 1957. 

Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.  TIAS  3808. 
12  pp.     10#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ecuador— Signed  at  Quito  October  31,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  March  8,  1957. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights  and  Technical  Information 
for  Defense  Purposes.    TIAS  3809.     12  pp.     10<i. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey— Signed  at  Ankara  May  18,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  April  2,  1957. 

Economic  Development.    TIAS  3810.    8  pp.     lOtf 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Tripoli  April  2 
and  4,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  4,  1957. 

Relief  Supplies  and  Equipment— Duty-Free  Entry  and 
Exemption  From  Internal  Taxation.    TIAS  3811.     8  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Paraguay.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Asuncion  April 
I,  1957,  and  related  exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into 
force  April  4,  1957,  and  related  exchange  of  notes. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  15-21 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  July  15  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  416  of 
July  11. 
No.        Date  Subject 

423    7/15     Herter :  American  Bar  Association. 
*424    7/15     Educational  exchange. 
425    7/16    Dulles :  news  conference. 
f426    7/17     U.S.-Belgian    air   transport    consulta- 
tions. 
*427    7/18    Program  for  visit  of  Pakistan  Prime 
Minister. 

428  7/19     Atomic  power  reactor  agreement  with 

Peru. 

429  7/19    Movement  of  refugees  from  Egypt. 

*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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The  Seal  of  the  United  States 


With  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  new  nation 
was  born,  but  its  ability  to  maintain  its  independence  had  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  it  needed  a  visible  and  tangible  symbol  of  sovereignty 
bo,  on  that  same  memorable  July  4,  1776,  the  Founding  Fathers 
adopted  the  resolution,  "That  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams  and  Mr 
J  etierson,  be  a  committee,  to  bring  in  a  device  for  a  seal  for  the  United 
states  or  America." 

However,  it  took  6  years  and  two  committees,  with  the  new  Nation's 
right  to  independence  established  on  the  battlefields  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  before  a  "device"  for  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  won  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  seal,  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  is  impressed  upon  certain 
official  documents  of  state,  thus  authenticating  at  home  and  abroad 
various  official  acts  of  our  Government.  Many  Americans  have  never 
seen  or  held  m  their  hands  a  document  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
seal  or  the  United  fetates,  but  none  of  us  is  ever  far  from  its  design  in 
one  or  another  of  its  official  uses  as  decoration. 

The  Seal  of  the  United  States,  a  new  publication,  describes  the  his- 
tory design,  and  use  of  the  great  seal.  The  14-page  pamphlet  is 
illustrated  and  contains  a  full-color  reproduction  of  the  seal,  approxi- 
mately five  inches  m  diameter,  suitable  for  framing. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 

^0fpD°oCnUments'  U1,S-  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.U.,  for  30  cents  each.  ' 


Publication  6455 


30  cents 


Order  Form 

To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C.  Please  send  me copies  of  The  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

Name: 

Enclosed  find:  Street  Address: 

I City,  Zone,  and  State:  

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Disarmament  and  Peace 


.  1 J  dress  by  Secretary  Didhs 


I  shall  speak  about  disarmament.  It  is  an  intri- 
cate subject,  but  it  is  so  vitally  important  to  every 
nan,  woman,  and  child  of  America  that  it  should 
not  be  left  just  to  the  experts.  There  should  be 
more  public  understanding. 

So  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  the  problem  and 
ry  to  explain  the  issues  and  what  your  Govern- 
ment thinks  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  about 
hem. 

Let  me  first  of  all  make  clear  that  we  do  not,  of 
•ourse,  use  the  word  "disarmament"  in  any  literal 
ense.  Xo  one  is  thinking  of  disarming  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  na- 
ion.  What  we  are  seeking  is  action,  in  the  field  of 
irmaments,  which  will  reduce  the  danger  of  war. 
[t  is  imperative  that  we  seek  this  result. 

Already  large  nuclear  weapons  are  so  plentiful 
hat  their  use  in  general  war  could  threaten  life 
i  ny  where  on  the  globe.  And  as  matters  are  going 
he  time  will  come  when  the  pettiest  and  most  re- 
sponsible dictator  could  get  hold  of  weapons 
fith  which  to  threaten  immense  harm.  Also  the 
ost  of  maintaining  competitive  military  estab- 
ishments  is  getting  so  big  that  no  nation  can  sus- 
11111  tllat  cost  without  grievously  burdening  its 
conomy. 

Your  Government  believes  that  this  situation 
an  l>e  and  should  be  remedied. 

We  believe  that  it  can  be  made  difficult  if  not 
^possible  for  any  nation  to  launch  a  massive  sur- 
rise  attack.  If  so,  this  would  greatly  reduce  the 
inger  of  war,  because  potential  aggressors  usual- 
f  count  on  being  able  to  deliver  a  surprise  knock- 
ut  blow. 


Made  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on  July 
!  (press  release  430). 
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We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  a  pro- 
miscuous spread  of  nuclear  weapons  throughout 
the  world. 

We  also  believe  that,  if  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack  is  really  reduced,  then  the  cost  of  armament 
could  safely  be  reduced. 

Waging  Peace  on  Many  Fronts 

The  United  States  is,  as  you  know,  waging  peace 
on  many  fronts. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  we  support 
its  purpose  that  international  disputes  should  be 
settled  by  peaceful  means  and  in  conformity  with 
justice. 

Accordingly,  we  seek  by  peaceful  means  an  end 
to  the  unjust  and  inhuman  partition  of  Germany 
and  a  restoration  of  independence  to  those  nations 
now  subject  to  Soviet  colonialism. 

We  seek  collective  security  so  that  the  smaller 
and  weaker  nations  cannot  be  attacked  and  over- 
run one  by  one,  and  the  United  States,  in  the  end, 
left  isolated  and  encircled  by  overwhelming  hos- 
tile forces. 

We  encourage  the  political  independence  of  all 
peoples  who  desire  it  and  show  the  capacity  of 
sustaining  its  responsibilities. 

We  seek  to  help  the  peoples  of  less  developed 
countries  to  find  ways  to  end  stagnant  poverty 
and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

And  on  the  armaments  front,  also,  we  wage 
peace. 

Procedures  at  London 

Before   explaining   what    our  program   is,   I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  our  procedures. 
Disarmament  discussions  are  going  on  at  Lon- 
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don  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  is  a  disarmament  subcommittee  consisting 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  subcommit- 
tee has  been  working  since  1954.  Until  recently 
its  proceedings  seemed  quite  unrealistic.  The 
Soviet  Union  used  the  meetings  as  a  sounding 
board  for  its  propaganda.  It  made  spectacular, 
but  wholly  vain,  proposals  in  an  effort  to  make 
itself  appear  "peace-loving." 

Recently  the  atmosphere  has  somewhat  changed. 
We  hope  that  the  Soviet  rulers  view  with  concern 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  weapons  production 
spreading  throughout  the  world.  They  surely 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  reconcile  their  armaments 
program  with  the  rising  demands  of  their  people 
for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Whatever  be  the  reasons,  the  Soviet  delegation 
has  been  talking  with  somewhat  more  realism  and 
less  bombast. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  headed  by 
former  Governor  Stassen  and  includes  diplomatic, 
military,  and  technical  advisers.  The  delegation 
does  not  itself  make  United  States  policy.  Its 
task  is  to  express  United  States  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  guiding  instructions  given  it  by  the 
Department  of  State.  The  substantive  decisions 
are  made  by  President  Eisenhower,  after  taking 
account  of  the  views  represented  on  the  National 
Security  Council.  Because  the  negotiations 
might  lead  to  a  treaty,  the  Senate's  disarmament 
subcommittee,  of  which  Senator  Humphrey  is 
chairman,  is  being  kept  fully  informed. 

We  also  work  closely  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Europe  is  the  area  where 
major  forces  most  closely  confront  each  other.  It 
is  the  area  where  there  are  dangerous  and  unre- 
solved political  issues  such  as  the  partition  of 
Germany  and  such  suppressions  of  political  inde- 
pendence as  were  recently  exposed  in  Hungary. 
We  are  determined  to  do  nothing  which  might 
endanger  the  security  of  Western  Europe  or,  in 
the  name  of  disarmament,  seem  to  sanction  the 
partition  of  Germany  and  the  suppressions  of 
human  liberty  and  national  independence.  So 
we  also  keep  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  those 
European  allies  who  are  not  themselves  parties 
to  the  London  talks. 

A  you  can  sec,  our  procedures  are  somewhat 
complicated.  The  Soviets  complain  that  we  are 
slow.  But  we  <lo  nof  operate  by  Soviet  standards. 
They  have  no  parliamentary  processes,  and  the 


satellite  governments  do  not  need  to  be  consulted. 
They  are  only  told. 

The  operations  of  a  coalition  of  democratic 
nations  often  seem  slow.  But,  as  I  said  last  April, , 
dependable  progress  can  only  come  by  "steps 
carefully  measured  and  carefully  taken."2  The 
free  nations  are  dealing  with  matters  which 
gravely  affect  their  very  existence.  And  while  it 
is  important  that  we  make  progress,  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  be  careful. 

Possibilities  and  Impossibilities 

I  turn  now  to  the  United  States  program,  which 
is  being  steadily  concerted  with  other  free  nations. 

Our  program  differentiates  sharply  between 
what  is  impractical,  at  least  today,  and  what  is 
practical,  even  today.    For  example : 

(1)  We  cannot  rely  merely  on  promises.  We 
already  have  promises  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  All  members — and  that  includes  the 
Soviet  Union — renounced  the  use  of  force,  except 
in  individual  or  collective  self-defense  against 
armed  attack.  If  we  thought  that  that  promise 
was  dependable,  we  would  not  be  maintaining  our 
present  costly  defensive  and  deterrent  military 
establishment.  But  Soviet  promises  have  not 
proved  dependable.  We  will  not  change  our  mili- 
tary posture  merely  in  reliance  on  paper  promises. 

(2)  It  is  not  practical  to  assure  the  abolition  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  scientists  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  known  method  of  detecting  and  surely  ac- 
counting for  the  fissionable  material  already  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  we  must  make  our  plans  on 
the  assumption  that  the  nations  which  now  have 
nuclear  weapons  would  use  them  in  war. 

(3)  It  is  not  practical  to  invent  some  formula 
which  would  measure  accurately  the  military 
power  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  tried  in  1921  to  establish  naval  equations  as 
between  the  five  principal  naval  powers.  But 
that  relatively  simple  effort  produced  an  unhappy 
end.  Throughout  the  period  of  1926  to  1933  the 
Allies  of  World  War  I  earnestly,  but  vainly, 
sought  formulas  for  the  limitation  of  land 
armaments. 

Armaments  and  military  "potentials"  are  so 
complex  that  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  depend- 
able equations.  We  sometimes  talk,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  national  armed  forces.     But  that  is  mis- 
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ading  if  it  gives  the  impression  that,  if  the 
itional  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
rates  were  equal  in  numbers,  our  military 
rength  would  be  equal.  The  number  of  men  in 
ie  national  armed  services  at  any  given  time  is  no 
•cisive  index  of  relative  strength.  There  may  be 
Sal,  police,  and  other  paramilitary  forces  which 
oak  national  strength.  There  may  be  trained 
serves  which  permit  standing  forces  to  be  quickly 
creased.  That  possibility  is  ever-present  in  a 
eiety,  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  all 
nnpower  is  at  all  times  under  absolute  control. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  find  any  formula  to 
©vide  a  dependable  balance  of  military  power. 
Those  are  some  of  the  impossibilities.  On  the 
her  hand,  there  are  possibilities.    For  example: 

(1)  It  is  possible,  through  a  mutually  reinf ore- 
s' combination  of  aerial  inspection  and  ground 
ntrol,  to  prevent  massive  surprise  attack  or  at 
ist  to  reduce  the  risk  and  degree  of  surprise. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  unlikely 
at  any  nation  which  is  itself  vulnerable  to  devas- 
:ion  would  start  a  general  war  unless  it  felt  that 
could  catch  its  principal  opponent  unprepared 
d  thus,  by  surprise,  gain  a  decisive  superiority. 
That  was  the  idea  which  underlay  President 
senhowers  "open  skies"  proposal  made  at  the 
mmit  Conference  in  July  1955.3  No  other  pro- 
sal  has  ever  been  made  which  would  be  so  effec- 
e  in  reducing  danger  and  make  it  safe  to  have 
s  costly  defenses  against  aggression. 

(2)  It  is  technically  possible  to  control  the  use 
newly  produced  fissionable  material  and  to 

iure  that  it  is  not  put  into  weapons.  Let  me 
phasize  here  the  difference  between  checking  on, 
accounting  for,  past  production  and  accounting 
'  new  production  after  a  system  of  supervision 
installed.  The  past  cannot  now  be  checked, 
e  future  can  be. 

(3)  It  is  technically  possible  to  devise  a  moni- 
ing  system  which  would  detect  significant 
dear  tests  and  make  evasion  a  highly  risky 
siness.  But  possibility  of  concealment  is  such 
t  inspection  teams  will  have  to  be  numerous 
1  located  near  to  possible  test  areas.  The  prob- 
l  is  not  so  simple  as  many  have  believed. 

4)  It  is  possible  to  bring  under  effective  con- 

1  the  future  development  of  major  means  for 

transmission  of  destructive  weapons  to  their 

get.    In  this  connection  certain  new  kinds  of 
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weapons,  as,  for  example,  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  deserve  particular  consideration. 

(5)  There  can  be  limitations  on  the  maximum 
numbers  of  persons  in  standing  forces.  This 
would  have  no  profound  military  significance,  but 
it  could  have  some  utility  as  a  barometer  if  ac- 
companied by  sufficient  sources  of  information  so 
that  large  evasions  could  be  detected  and  if  it  was 
accompanied  by  some  limitations  on  the  arms 
available  to  military  personnel. 

(6)  It  is  possible  to  reduce  to  some  degree  the 
conventional  weapons  in  the  present  arsenals  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  including 
major  means  of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
to  assure  a  rough  equality  between  what  each  of  us 
would  eliminate  or  put  into  internationally  super- 
vised depots.  This  reduction  could  have  some 
practical  significance  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of 
men  that  could  be  armed. 

(7)  There  can  be  transfers  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial from  existing  weapons  stock  to  stocks  which 
would  be  definitely  allocated  to  peaceful  uses.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  measure  or  equate  the 
material  remaining  for  weapons  purposes.  But 
such  transfers  to  peace  stocks,  coupled  with  the 
nonuse  of  new  fissionable  material  for  weapons, 
would  assure  that  existing  nuclear  war  potential 
was  on  its  way  down. 

U.S.  Proposals 

The  possibilities  and  impossibilities  which  I 
have  outlined  shape  the  United  States  disarma- 
ment proposals.  These  proposals  are  concededly 
only  partial.  They  represent,  we  hope,  a  begin- 
ning and  not  an  ending.  We  do  not  now  attempt 
what  seems  now  to  be  impossible.  We  do  attempt 
the  possible  to  the  extent  needed  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant beginning.  The  essential  thing,  at  this 
point  of  history,  is  actually  to  get  started  and  to 
move  from  the  phase  of  wearisome  and  unending 
talk  into  the  phase  of  actually  doing  something. 
Here  are  our  proposals. 

First.  We  propose  that  the  Soviet  Union  join 
in  inaugurating  a  system  of  inspection  which  will 
provide  dependable  safeguards  against  large-scale 
surprise  attack.  The  United  States  is  prepared  to 
accept  the  inspection  of  all  its  territory  in  North 
America  in  exchange  for  inspection  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  in  close  consultation  with  our  Ca- 
nadian friends  as  to  the  possibility  of  enlarging 
this  North  American  zone  to  include  Canada. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  consider  more  limited 
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zones  which  could  be  expanded  progressively.  An 
initial  zone  could  be  a  northern  one  comprehend- 
ing the  area  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  also 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians  and  corresponding  parts 
of  East  Siberia,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Kuriles. 
This,  of  course,  requires  the  concurrence  of  other 
nations.  We  are  in  close  consultation  with  Cana- 
da, Denmark  as  regards  Greenland,  and  Norway 
on  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  We  know  that  these 
allies  of  ours  are  as  eager  as  we  are  to  help  to  make 
a  beginning  in  finding  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack. 

This  northern  zone  would  not  be  without  major 
significance.  Many  of  the  potential  routes  of  sur- 
prise attack  are  across  the  polar  region.  At  the 
same  time,  these  areas  are  relatively  free  from  com- 
plicating political  problems,  so  that  a  quick  begin- 
ning could  be  made  there  and  experience  gained  in 
the  technical  problems  involved.  These  technical 
problems  are  considerable,  involving  coordinated 
air  and  ground  inspection  and  a  dependable  sys- 
tem of  communication. 

Active  consideration  is  also  being  given  to  a  Eu- 
ropean zone.  In  this  matter  the  United  States  is 
cooperating  closely  with  its  NATO  allies.  There 
is  a  general  desire,  which  we  share,  to  establish 
such  a  zone.  But  all  realize  that  it  presents  many 
special  complications.  It  will  take  much  longer  to 
work  out  a  European  zone  than  a  northern  zone 
which  is  free  of  such  complications. 

If  a  beginning  can  develop  the  techniques  of 
providing  measurable  insurance  against  surprise 
attack,  that  beginning  can  be  progressively  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  the  significant  areas  from 
which  a  massive  surprise  attack  might  be  staged. 
In  that  way,  a  major  step  will  have  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  war.  Then  security  ex- 
penditures might  safely  be  reduced. 

Second.  We  propose  a  threefold  move  in  rela- 
tion to  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not  propose  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons  or  the  possibility  of 
their  use,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  this  cannot  be  as- 
sured. However,  it  is  possible  and  worth  while  to 
reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
problem  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  weap- 
ons throughout  the  world. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  regard  to  the  free 
nations  which  might  be  the  next  to  produce  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  we  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  permit  its  allies  to  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  unless  international  procedures  are  now 
devised  to  In-ing  nuclear  weapons  under  control, 


the  problem  may  soon  become  totally  unmanage- 
able, and  we  must  anticipate  that  immense  de- 
structive power  would  come  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  might  be  quite  irresponsible. 

Our  threefold  approach  involves  these  elements! 

A.  We  propose  that  all  nations  should  agree 
that  after  a  specified  date  there  will  be  no  pro- 
ducing of  fissionable  materials  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  date  would  be  dependent  on  the  prior 
establishment  of  an  effective  control  system.  All 
would  agree  that  as  of  that  date  all  their  future 
production  of  fissionable  material  would  go  into 
peaceful  uses.  This  would  mean  the  ending  of 
the  buildup  of  costly  and  ever  larger  stockpiles 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  scientists  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  feasible  objective. 

B.  We  propose  to  create  a  system  whereby  exist- 
ing nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  could  be  gradually 
reduced  by  transfers  to  peaceful  uses,  perhaps 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  now  being  formed.  President 
Eisenhower  recommended  this  in  his  "atoms-for- 
peace"  address  to  the  United  Nations  in  1953. 
The  proposed  reductions  would  initially  be  on  a 
modest  scale  and  would  not  appreciably  affect  the 
existing  weapons  stockpiles.  There  would  re- 
main substantial  nuclear  weapons  capabilities  for 
the  use  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  if  war  should 
be  forced  on  us.  If,  however,  political  settlements 
and  other  measures  of  armament  limitation  made 
it  prudent  to  reduce  more  sharply  the  weapons 
stockpile,  we  would  have  created  the  international 
machinery  for  doing  so. 

C.  Along  with  steps  A  and  B  we  propose  a 
tentative  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  for  about 
10  months.  This  period  is  not  chosen  arbitrarily. 
It  is  designed  to  be  the  period  which  would  not 
dislocate  our  existing  scientific  staffs.  During 
this  same  period  headway  could  be  made  on  in- 
stalling the  inspection  system  in  order  to  assure 
that,  if  the  suspension  of  testing  were  to  be  ex- 
tended, such  suspension  could  adequately  be  super- 
vised and  controlled.  Also,  during  this  same 
period  there  could  be  begun  the  inspection  needed 
to  assure  that  future  production  of  fissionable 
material  would  be  used  only  for  peacetime 
purposes. 

Until  we  see  convincing  proof  that  the  Soviets 
are  serious  about  arms  limitation,  our  safety  pri- 
marily depends  on  having  the  best  weapons,  large 
and  small,  that  we  can  develop.  This  means  con- 
tinued testing.    Testing  makes  it  possible  to  de- 
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-elop  even  smaller  weapons  and  to  insure  that 
arger  weapons  will  have  less  radioactive  fallout. 
President  Eisenhower  has  alluded  to  the  possi- 
)ility  of  reducing  the  fallout  of  large  weapons  to 
ess  than  one  percent  of  their  yield.  In  such  ways 
t  can  be  insured  that  nuclear  weapons,  if  they 
lad  to  be  used,  could  be  confined  more  closely  to 
distinct  military  objectives.  Therefore,  we  do 
lot  separate  the  problem  of  testing  from  the 
>mader  issues. 

During  the  trial  suspension  period  wre  suggest, 
jood  progress  may  be  made  in  installing  systems 
.vhich  can  provide  warning  against  surprise  at- 
ack,  can  provide  detection  of  subsequent  testing, 
•an  insure  that  future  production  of  fissionable 
laterial  will  not  be  used  to  enlarge  existing 
stockpiles  or  to  spi'ead  nuclear  weapons  through- 
Hit  the  world.  Then  and  then  only  would  we  feel 
hat  security  was  sufficiently  enhanced  to  justify 
•onsiclering  further  suspension  of  testing. 

Third.  We  are  prepared  to  make  a  start  on  re- 
ducing and  regulating  conventional  armaments 
ind  armed  forces.  These  initial  cuts  cannot  be 
either  deep  or  drastic  or  theoretically  perfect. 
We  have,  however,  proposed  that  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union  accept,  as  a  first  step,  limitation  of 
Br  national  military  manpower  so  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2.5  million  for  each  of  us.  Also,  as  a  be- 
ginning to  reduce  the  armaments  available  for 
lse,  we  are  prepared  to  join  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  depositing  in  internationally  supervised  depots 
within  our  respective  territories  certain  amounts 
and  types  of  armaments  as  may  be  mutually 
igreed. 

Fourth.  We  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
working  out  of  a  system  which  would  insure  that 
outer-space  missiles  would  be  used  exclusively  for 
peaceful  and  scientific  purposes.  The  use  of  outer 
space  is  still  sufficiently  experimental  to  make  it 
possible  to  assure  that  future  developments  in  this 
new  area  of  knowledge  and  experimentation  will 
be  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  not  for  its 
destruction. 

The  beginning  we  now  propose  is  limited,  but 
it  is  realistic.  And  if  the  initial  steps  are  success- 
ful, it  will  be  possible  to  go  further.  However, 
is  we  look  ahead,  we  do  so  with  realization  that 
3teps  in  the  field  of  armament  are  no  substitute 
for  political  settlements  needed  to  end  massive  in- 
justice. The  search  for  armament  limitations  and 
the  search  for  political  settlements  must  go  for- 
ward hand  in  hand. 


And  let  me  add :  Until  we  have  proof  of  Soviet 
seriousness  in  arms  reduction,  we  must  as  a  matter 
of  simple  self-preservation  do  our  part  in  sus- 
taining the  vigor  and  strength  of  our  security  ar- 
rangements, including  defensive  alliances.  To 
slacken  our  efforts  in  these  great  and  constructive 
security  arrangements  would  be  to  risk  our  very 
existence  and  moreover  almost  insure  Soviet  in- 
difference to  our  disarmament  proposals. 

Immediate  Prospects 

We  believe  that  our  proposals  offer  a  basis  for 
an  important  start  in  bringing  destructive  forces 
under  control.  We  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will 
accept  them.  So  far,  some  slight  progress  has 
been  made. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  prepared  to  accept,  as 
an  initial  phase  of  disarmament,  the  installation 
of  an  aerial  and  ground  inspection  system.  But 
we  are  not  agreed  as  to  where  such  inspection 
should  be  inaugurated  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
inspection. 

The  Soviets,  at  this  time,  seem  hesitant  to  agree 
to  stop  producing  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
purposes  so  as  to  prevent  the  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  spreading  throughout  the  world. 

The  Soviets  still  want  to  see  nuclear  testing  sus- 
pended irrespective  of  other  steps  and  for  a  period 
which  would  be  unrelated  to  progress  in  other 
directions. 

Our  allies  have  given  our  proposals  independent 
and  intensive  study,  and  their  reaction  is  generally 
favorable.  Encouraged  by  this,  we  shall,  with 
them,  persist  in  our  pursuit  of  Soviet  agreement 
upon  an  initial  program.  That  program  goes  as 
far  as  can  be  gone  now  without  endangering  our 
own  safety  and  that  of  our  allies.  It  does  not,  in 
the  search  for  theoretical  perfection,  postpone 
indefinitely  the  practical  start  which  is  imperative. 
We  believe  that  such  a  position  must  prevail. 

Conclusion 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  steps  we  now  pro- 
pose can  be  taken  without  any  risk  that  hostile 
forces  may  gain  advantage  for  themselves.  In  all 
frankness  it  must  be  admitted  that,  after  all  fore- 
seeable risks  are  considered,  there  may  be  other 
risks  that  we  cannot  foresee.  But  this  can  be  said 
with  assurance :  The  risks  of  seeking  to  move  for- 
ward are  far  less  than  the  risks  of  being  frightened 
into  immobility. 
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The  whole  world  faces  a  grim  future  if  the  war 
threat  is  not  brought  under  some  international 
control.  Mankind  cannot  long  live  under  the 
shadow  of  such  destruction  as  is  now  possible, 
without  great  changes  in  existing  physical,  social, 
political,  and  moral  values. 

Do  we  want  a  future  where  men  feel  that,  in 
order  to  survive,  they  must  learn  to  live  as  bur- 
rowers  within  the  earth's  crust  for  protection 
against  the  blast,  the  heat,  and  the  radiation  of 
nuclear  weapons  ?  Do  we  want  a  world  where  man 
must  be  a  slave  to  the  rapidly  mounting  cost  of 
bare  survival?  Do  we  want  individual  freedom 
to  become  a  historic  relic  ? 

We  live  in  a  decisive  stage  in  history.  It  is  a 
moment  when  those  who  love  liberty,  and  who 
would  enjoy  its  blessings  and  bequeath  them  to 
posterity,  must  unite  to  dominate  the  new  forces 
of  materialism  which  would  drive  mankind  back 
along  the  path  by  which  it  has  slowly  emerged 
from  a  primeval  condition.  At  such  a  moment 
there  is  no  place  for  immobilizing  fear ;  there  is  no 
place  for  indifferent  neutralism;  there  must  be 
unity  and  courage  on  the  part  of  all  who  would 
have  a  world  where  man  can  realize  his  spiritual 
aspirations.  Marginal  risks  must  be  accepted  if 
thereby  we  may  eliminate  vastly  greater  risks. 

We  must  take  as  our  working  hypothesis  that 
what  is  necessary  is  possible,  and  we  must  make 
it  so.  We  must  assume  that  what  man  by  his  in- 
genuity has  created,  man  by  his  wisdom,  resource- 
fulness, and  discipline  can  harness  and  control. 

Time  is  not  unlimited.  Each  year  that  passes 
without  agreement  adds  to  the  practical  difficulty 
of  achieving  adequate  limitation  and  control. 

But  we  have  reason  to  hope.  The  very  increase 
in  urgency  for  reaching  agreement  has  contributed 
in  recent  months  to  an  increase  in  the  realism  and 
seriousness  of  the  negotiations  and  the  prospect 
they  hold  of  bringing  some  meeting  of  minds. 

If  mankind  wishes  to  preserve  the  civilization  it 
has  created  over  many  centuries  and  guarded  at 
great  risk  and  cost,  then  it  must  find  a  way  to 
free  the  world  from  the  continuing  threat  of  de- 
struction from  the  weapons  it  has  built. 

I  know  it  can.    I  believe  it  will. 


Secretary  Dulles  Confers  Informally 
With  Canadian  Prime  Minister 

Statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  ' 

I  have  had  3  happy  days  in  Canada.  Half  the 
time  is  spent  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  where  thd 
Kingston  Yacht  Club  held  the  regatta  at  whichl 
15  dragon-class  sloops  from  all  over  Lake  Ontario! 
raced  for  the  trophy  which  I  had  presented  fori 
annual  competition.  I  greatly  enjoyed  this  event 
and  the  hospitality  of  our  Kingston  hosts. 

Then  Mrs.  Dulles  and  I  spent  a  restful  day  aa 
the  personal  guests  of  our  good  friends,  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  [Livingston  T.]  Merchant. 

While  my  visit  here  was  designed  to  be  entire-  j 
ly  personal  and  private  in  character,  it  did  afford, 
me  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Prime  Minister^ 
Diefenbaker  as  well  as  with  other  Canadian] 
ministers.  The  Prime  Minister  and  I  took  the 
occasion  to  renew  our  acquaintance.  We  first  mefr 
at  the  United  Nations  conference  at  San  Fran-; 
cisco  in  1945,  when  we  were  both  members  of  the 
delegations  of  our  respective  countries. 

President  Eisenhower  has  asked  me  to  proceed! 
tonight  from  Ottawa  to  London  to  participate 
briefly  in  the  work  of  our  delegation  at  the  United 
Nations  disarmament  talks. 

Canada  is,  of  course,  a  party  to  those  talks.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  close  identity  of 
interest  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
I  conferred  on  this  matter  with  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker.  We  particularly  discussed  the  pro- 
spective zone  of  inspection  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere which,  with  a  reciprocal  zone  of  inspection) 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  designed  to  reduce- 
the  possibility  of  surprise  attack. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  and  other  Canadian 
ministers  also  are  having  talks  covering  a  wide, 
range  of  topics  of  mutual  interest  to  our  two  na-| 
tions.  These  talks  are  completely  informal  and; 
on  this  very  account  helpful  in  maintaining 
genuine  understanding  on  the  part  of  friendly 
neighbors. 


1  Released  to  the  press  at  Ottawa  on  July  28. 
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Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
l"o  Visit  Mexico 

mte  House  press  release  dated  July  20 

The  good-will  visit  of  Milton  Eisenhower  to 
Mexico,  originally  scheduled  for  June  but  post- 
)oned  because  of  illness,  will  be  undertaken  early 
lext  month.  Dr.  Eisenhower  will  leave  Wash- 
ngton  on  Sunday,  August  4,  for  Mexico  in  re- 
ponse  to  the  invitation  of  President  Adolfo  Ruiz 
Brtines. 

Dr.  Eisenhower  will  travel  as  the  Personal 
Representative  of  the  President  with  the  rank  of 
Special  Ambassador.  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
lis  daughter,  Miss  Ruth  Eisenhower;  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
toy  Richard  Rubottom,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Rubottom; 
nd  Col.  Robert  L.  Schulz,  who  will  act  as  Dr. 
Eisenhowers  aide. 

The  Eisenhower  party  will  return  to  Washing- 
on  on  August  10. 

)eath  of  Guatemalan  President 

Following  are  the  texts  of  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  messages  from  Secretary 
)ulles  and  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
etary  for  Inter- American  Affairs,  on  the  oc- 
a&ion  of  the  death  of  President  Carlos  Castillo 
Irmas  of  Guatemala  at  Guatemala  City  on 
'uly  26. 

tatement  by  President  Eisenhower 

finite  House  press  release  dated  July  27 

The  tragic  death  of  President  Carlos  Castillo 
irmas  of  Guatemala  is  a  great  loss  to  his  own 
ation  and  to  the  entire  free  world.  President 
lastillo  Armas  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
Inder  his  leadership,  the  threat  of  Communist 
omination  of  his  country  was  repulsed  and 
ruatemala  became  a  valuable  member  of  the  Or- 
anization  of  American  States.  Mrs.  Eisenhower 
nd  I  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  peo- 
le  of  Guatemala  and  to  the  family  of  the 
'resident. x 


1  The  White  House  announced  on  July  28  that  the  Presi- 
ent  had  designated  his  son,  Maj.  John  Eisenhower,  to  be 
Is  personal  representative  at  the  funeral  services  of  the 
ite  President  Castillo  Armas. 


Message  From  Secretary  Dulles 

July  27, 1957 
His  Excellency 
Jorge  Skinner  Klee 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 
The  assassination  of  President  Carlos  Castillo 
Armas  has  profoundly  shocked  my  country.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  entire  free  world.  His  brave 
leadership  of  his  freedom-loving  people  against  a 
hated  alien  tyranny  has  given  inspiration  to  all 
who  prize  freedom  and  popular  progress. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  personal  bereavement,  I 
extend  my  sincerest  sympathies  to  Your  Excellen- 
cy and  to  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

May  I  ask  Your  Excellency  also  to  extend  the 
condolences  of  Mrs.  Dulles  as  well  as  my  own  to 
Mrs.  Castillo. 

John  Foster  Dulles 

Message  From  Assistant  Secretary  Rubottom 

July  27, 1957 

His  Excellency 

Jorge  Skinner  Klee 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

Mrs.  Rubottom  joins  me  in  expressing  our  deep 
feeling  of  personal  loss  in  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas. 

Please  convey  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  Sra. 
Dona  Odilia,  whose  warm  hospitality  of  only  3 
weeks  ago  we  will  never  forget.  In  this  sad  mo- 
ment I  vividly  recall  my  conversations  with  Presi- 
dent Castillo  Armas,  whose  dedication  to  the 
establishment  of  freedom  and  well  being  for  the 
Guatemalan  people  so  profoundly  impressed  me. 

R.  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 


Honduras  and  Nicaragua  Agree 
To  Refer  Boundary  Question  to  ICJ 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Chief,  News  Division  1 

The  Department  of  State  has  noted  with 
pleasure  the  signing  by  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  of  an  agreement  to 


1  Read    to    news   correspondents    on    July   22. 
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refer  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  the 
differences  between  their  countries  arising  out 
of  the  arbitral  award  handed  down  by  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1906,  which  dealt  with  the  boundary 
between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.2  The  signa- 
ture of  the  agreement  took  place  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  July  21  in  the  presence  of 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  which  had  been  acting  provisionally  as 
Organ  of  Consultation  under  the  Rio  Treaty. 

The  Department  welcomes  this  development  as 
another  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  inter- American 
cooperation  and  as  a  further  success  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  in  its  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  and  security  within  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  is  believed  to  represent  the 
first  case  involving  a  boundary  in  the  Americas 
to  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  The  cooperation  of  military  advisers, 
who  were  made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis 
by  member  states  of  the  OAS,  was  an  important 
factor  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution.  Espe- 
cially interesting  was  the  mature  vision  of  the 
statesmen  of  both  countries,  who  elected  to  use 
peaceful  means  in  solving  the  century-old 
difference. 


Need  for  Public  Understanding 
of  the  United  Nations 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

I  have  come  here,  Mr.  Rumbough,  to  thank  you 
and  your  associates  for  the  work  which  you  are 
doing — the  patriotic  work  you  are  doing — in 
bringing  the  American  people  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  Nations  and  what  it 
stands  for.  I  say  that  is  a  patriotic  task  because 
it  is  part  of  the  processes  whereby  the  United 
States  is  able  to  pursue  most  effectively  its  policies 
for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

It  was  shortly  after  you  celebrated  United 
Nations  Day  last  fall  that  there  occurred  a  series 

2  For  background,   see  Bulletin   of  May  20,   1957    p 

811. 

1  Made  before  the  Council  of  Member  Organizations  of 
the  United  States  Committee  for  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Department  of  State  auditorium  on  July  10.  Stanley 
M .  Etamboogh,  Jr.,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


of  events  which  demonstrated  primarily  the  pc| 
tency  of  the  United  Nations  and,  to  some  exten \ 
its  limitations.  There  occurred  the  events  in  thj 
Middle  East  and  the  events  in  Hungary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Middle  East,  where  the  nas 
tions  involved  most  directly  were  nations  thai 
were  responsive  to  world  opinion,  the  United 
Nations  was  able  to  play,  and  did  play,  an  esser 
tial  role  in  preventing  those  occurrences  fror.i 
developing  into  what  might  have  been  a  majo 
war.     The  United  Nations  has  also  played  an  im 
portant  part  in  developing  at  least  some  of  thj 
elements  of  increased  justice  in  the  area,  of  whic'  i 
the  situation  was  in  need. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  without  any  fear  of  ex  i 
aggeration  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exJ 
istence  of  the  United  Nations,  serious  hostilitie 
would  probably  still  be  going  on  today  and  w»j 
would  still  have  a  grave  threat  of  general  waa 
which  might  involve  the  United  States.    By  whaj 
it  did  at  that  time  the  United  Nations  has  justi 
fied  itself  even  if  that  were  the  only  thing  it  ha( 
ever  done. 

Now,  of  course,  it  was  not  able  to  bring  justici ' 
to  Hungary  and  the  freeing  of  Hungary  frorr 
the  armed  invasion  that  came  through  Soviei 
armed  forces.  But  it  has  centered  world  opinior 
upon  that  event,  and  I  believe  that  certainly  the 
handling  of  that  situation  by  the  United  Nations- 
has  made  it  less  likely  that  there  will  be  a  recur- 
rence of  such  evil  deeds  as  marked  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  desire  of  the  Hungarian  people  foi 
independence  and  a  national  existence  of  then- 
own. 

The  recent  report  made  by  the  United  Nations 
is  a  document  of  moving  quality  which  will  be 
disseminated  throughout  all  of  the  free  world, 
and  the  further  consideration  to  be  given  to  that 
report  by  the  United  Nations  will  demonstrate 
that  the  end  has  not  yet  been  written  to  the  ef- 
fort of  the  Hungarian  people  to  achieve  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  and  independence.2 

Potential  Importance  of  the  U.N. 

These  capabilities  of  the  United  Nations,  quite 
fully  developed  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
free  nations  which  are  susceptible  to  the  influ- 


2  For  a  Department  announcement,  a  statement  by  Am- 
bassador Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  the  text  of  the  final 
chapter  of  the  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  62. 
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ence  of  world  opinion,  and  us  yet  not  fully  de- 
veloped as  regards  nations  which  can  preclude 
3  by  their  people  to  sources  of  information — 
these  capabilities  demonstrate  the  tremendous 
actual  and  potential  importance  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  justify  the  great  interest  which 
the  United  States  takes  in  the  United  Nations 
and  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  our  policies 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  justice  can  be  imple- 
mented and  strengthened  through  its  processes. 
That,  in  turn,  depends  upon  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world,  and  particularly  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  the  United  Nations — how  it 
works,  why  it  exists,  and  what  its  possibilities 
are.  The  United  Nations  is  not  a  supergovern- 
rnent.  It  cannot  act  and  impose  its  will  upon 
any  nation  against  its  consent,  certainly  not  as 
against  a  veto  power  which  is  wielded  by  some 
nations  in  the  Security  Council.  Therefore,  the 
power  of  the  United  Nations  derives  most  of  all 
from  its  impact  upon  world  opinion  and  upon 
the  understanding  of  peoples  as  to  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  are  taken  principally  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  United  Nations  affects  the  actions  of  other 
nations  not  primarily  by  commanding  such  ac- 
tion but  by  bringing  the  member  states  to  react 
in  certain  ways  of  their  own  volition  because 
they  understand  that  by  doing  so  they  can, 
through  concerted  action,  bring  about  certain  re- 
sults which  they  all  want.  In  that  way  the 
United  Nations  can  and  does  exercise  immense 
influence — not  as  great  as  we  sometimes  wish  but 
nevertheless  a  very  great  influence. 

rhe  Weight  of  Public  Opinion 

That  again,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  depends 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  free  world — and,  as  far 
is  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  American 
people — being  interested  in  the  United  Nations, 
following  what  it  does,  and,  when  it  makes  recom- 
nendations  or  suggestions,  heeding  those  recom- 
uendations  and  bringing  the  weight  of  their 
opinion  to  bear  on  their  own  government  so  it  will 
ict  in  accordance  with  them.  That  is  the  way  the 
United  Nations  functions.  It  is  the  closest  thing 
tve  have  to  a  way  of  coordinating  the  action  of  na- 
ions  for  peace  and  for  justice.    As  you  bring  to 


the  other  peoples  of  our  country,  through  your 
organizations,  knowledge  of  the  United  Nations 
and  all  its  processes,  and  the  significance  of  what 
it  does,  and  the  desirability  of  supporting  what  it 
does,  you  are  thereby  helping  our  own  Nation  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  to  secure  the  international 
justice  which  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
durable  peace. 

Your  service,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  is  a 
patriotic  service.  You  are  serving  your  country 
and  the  things  in  which  we  most  believe  by  doing 
what  you  are  doing.  I  know  it  involves  effort,  it 
involves  sacrifice.  But  everything  worth  while  in- 
volves effort  and  sacrifice,  and  you  can  be  con- 
fident, as  you  make  your  effort  and  your  sacrifice 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  United  Nations,  that  you  are  making 
your  effort  and  sacrifice  for  something  that  is  very 
much  worth  while. 


Letter  of  President  To  Be  Included 
in  U.S.  Passports 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  25 

The  White  House  on  July  25  made  public  the 
texts  of  letters  from  President  Eisenhower  which 
will  be  included  with  passports  of  American  citi- 
zens traveling  abroad  and  passports  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  serving  overseas. 

Letter  to  Civilians 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen  :  You  have  been  issued  a 
valued  credential — the  Passport  of  the  United 
States.  It  requests  that,  in  the  countries  you  in- 
tend to  visit,  there  be  provided  you,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  safe  passage,  lawful  aid  and 
protection  in  case  of  need.  As  the  holder  of  this 
passport,  you  will  be  the  guest  of  our  neighbors 
and  friends  in  the  world  family  of  nations. 

Year  after  year,  increasing  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens travel  to  foreign  countries.  In  most  of  these 
lands  there  exist  a  reservoir  of  good  will  for  the 
United  States  and  a  knowledge  of  what  we  stand 
for.  In  some  areas,  our  country  and  its  aspira- 
tions are  less  well  understood.  To  all  the  varied 
peoples  of  these  many  countries,  you,  the  bearer 
of  an  American  passport,  represent  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  you  travel  abroad,  the  respect  you  show  for 
foreign  laws  and  customs,  your  courteous  regard 
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for  other  ways  of  life,  and  your  speech  and  man- 
ner help  to  mold  the  reputation  of  our  country. 
Thus,  you  represent  us  all  in  bringing  assurance 
to  the  people  you  meet  that  the  United  States  is  a 
friendly  nation  and  one  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  world  peace  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  community  of  nations. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Letter  to  Members  of  Armed  Forces 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen:  As  a  member  of  our 
Armed  Forces  stationed  overseas,  you  and  your 
dependents  are  representatives  of  the  American 
people  with  the  essential  mission  of  building  good 
will  for  our  country. 

Service  men  and  women  are  the  largest  group 
of  official  U.  S.  personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
countries.  As  a  result,  people  form  their  per- 
sonal attitudes  toward  our  country  and  our 
American  way  of  life  to  a  great  extent  by  what 
they  see  and  hear  about  American  service  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents. 

As  you  serve  abroad,  the  respect  you  show 
foreign  laws  and  customs,  your  courteous  regard 
for  other  ways  of  life,  and  your  speech  and  man- 
ner help  to  mold  the  reputation  of  our  country. 
Thus,  you  represent  us  all  in  bringing  assurance 
to  the  people  you  meet  that  the  United  States  is 
a  friendly  nation  and  one  dedicated  to  the  search 
for  world  peace  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  community  of  nations. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Third  Session  of  Baghdad  Pact 
Ministerial  Council 

Following  are  two  statements  made  by  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  Loy  W.  Henderson  at  the  third 
session  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact,  which  met  at  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
from  June  3  to  6,  1957,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  final  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the 
session.1 


OPENING     STATEMENT    BY     MR.     HENDERSOr 
JUNE  3 

The  United  States  delegation  is  particularl 
appreciative  of  the  expressions  of  friendship  fo 
the  United  States  contained  in  the  moving  an 
courageous  address  of  the  distinguished  chairma. 
of  the  Council,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistai 
[Huseyn  Shaheed  Suhrawardy].  We  also  appre 
ciate  the  cordial  references  to  the  United  State 
contained  in  the  speeches  of  the  heads  of  othe 
delegations.  We  are  happy  that  you  welcome  ou 
participation  in  this  session  of  the  Council  hel 
in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  grea 
countries  in  this  area. 

It  means  much  to  the  American  Governmen 
and  people  that  ties  of  friendliness  and  trust 
which  are  the  essential  basis  of  effective  coopera 
tion,  exist  between  our  country  and  every  natio 
here  represented  and  that  similar  ties  bind  eac 
member  of  the  pact  to  every  fellow  member. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  tributes  alread; 
paid  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Government  of  Pak 
istan  in  receiving  us  so  graciously  as  its  guests. 

We  bring  you  today  the  greetings  of  the  Pres 
ident  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  They  have — a 
have  the  American  people  as  a  whole — followei 
with  keen  interest  and  considerable  gratificatio] 
the  noteworthy  progress  already  made  by  th 
Baghdad  Pact  in  working  toward  our  comma 
objective  to  maintain  peace  and  security,  basei 
upon  full  respect  for  the  independence  and  ter 
ritorial  integrity  of  all  nations  in  the  Middle  Eas 
area.  They  have  welcomed,  too,  the  increasing 
activities  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  directed  at  im 
proving  the  economic  well-being  of  the  peoples  o 
the  member  countries.  Such  economic  advance 
ment,  they  are  convinced,  is  an  essential  corollar 
to  any  effective  regional  defense  efforts. 

In  the  Military  Committee  and  in  the  Counci 
of  Deputies  the  United  States  has  observed  con 
siderable  progress  in  military  planning  and  ii 
the  general  coordination  and  constructive  growtl 
of  pact  activities.  I  recall  the  discussion  at  ou 
last  meeting  regarding  the  setting  up  of  a  sec 
retariat  capable  of  handling  the  complex  anc 
growing  activities  of  the  pact.2     Today,  unde 


1  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  head  of  the  U.S.  observer  del- 
egation. For  a  list  of  the  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  17,  1957,  p.  989. 


1  For  the  text  of  the  final  communique  following  tb 
second  session  of  the  Council,  see  ibid.,  May  7,  1956 
p.  754. 
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he  competent  direction  of  our  distinguished  Sec- 
•etary  General  [Awni  Khalidy]  we  have  a  sec- 
etariat  organization  of  which  we  can  all  be 
)roud. 

Of  the  many  fields  of  endeavor  in  which  the 
>act  has  made  progress  since  last  we  met,  eco- 
lomic  activities  merit  special  reference.  Not  only 
iave  funds  been  made  available  for  the  planning 
,nd  construction  of  telecommunications,  high- 
rays,  railroads,  and  a  nuclear  center,  but  the  or- 
ganizational structure  for  pact  economic  activities 
las  been  streamlined  and  strengthened. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  organs  of  the  pact,  we 
re  looking  forward  to  increasingly  close  and 
mitful  mutual  cooperation  in  the  military  field, 
"he  invitation  which  you  extended  to  us  this 
lorning  to  join  the  Military  Committee  has  been 
Btepted  as  an  honor  and  the  United  States  ex- 
ects  to  carry  its  full  share  of  the  responsibilities 
f  this  important  work. 

I  had  the  privilege  in  April  of  1956  of  inform- 
fig  you,  on  behalf  of  my  Government,  of  our 
rillingness  to  join  the  Economic  and  Counter- 
iibversion  Committees  of  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
lince  that  time  United  States  representatives  have 
articipated  in  the  work  of  these  bodies  and  of 
tieir  suborgans.  Their  reports  of  progress  have 
een  promising  and  have  been  followed  with  great 
iterest.  While  much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be 
one.  the  countersubversion  and  economic  activi- 
es  of  the  pact  are  obviously  well  under  way. 
'hey  deserve  to  be  vigorously  pursued. 

Ambassador  Richards,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
)me  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  capitals,  authorized  the 
spenditure  of  $12.57  million  for  survey  and  cer- 
lin  capital  development  phases  of  several  re- 
ional  communications  projects.3  These  were 
rojects  which  you  had  indicated  deserved  to  be 
lven  high  priority.  My  Government  hopes  that 
lis  economic  aid  will  enable  an  early  start  to  be 
tade  on  these  projects  which  promise  to  become 
isible  manifestations  of  the  contributions  that 
ie  pact  can  make  and  is  making  to  the  economic 
rosperity  of  the  area. 

Lnited  States  aid  for  these  projects  supple- 
lents  the  bilateral  programs  of  economic  and  mil- 
■ry  assistance  which  my  Government  already 
as  with  most  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  nations.  You 
re  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  these  bilateral  programs 

'  /'>"/.,  May  6,  1957,  p.  730. 
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have  strongly  taken  into  account  the  valuable  steps 
you  have  taken  in  forming  this  association. 

On  November  29  of  last  year  the  Department 
of  State,  in  referring  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  and 
its  members,  announced,  inter  alia,  that : 

The  United  States  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  these  [the  pact]  nations  to  maintain  their 
independence.  A  threat  to  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  the  members  would  be  viewed 
by  the  United  States  with  the  utmost  gravity.4 

The  joining  by  my  Government  of  the  Military 
Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the  Ameri- 
can Doctrine,  is  yet  another  indication  of  our  read- 
iness to  cooperate  with  the  members  of  the  pact 
in  meeting  the  Communist  threat. 

On  May  6  of  this  year  President  Mirza  of  Pak- 
istan, in  referring  to  the  Baghdad  Pact,  said: 
"This  alliance  of  like-minded  nations  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  region  is  a  powerful  factor  for  world 
peace."  The  United  States  Government  has  the 
same  view  of  the  pact.  My  Government  also 
heartily  subscribes  to  the  statement  made  by 
Prime  Minister  Suhrawardy  on  December  2,  1956, 
in  Lahore,  that  the  principle  of  collective  security 
has  come  to  stay.  The  Baghdad  Pact  exemplifies 
this  principle,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Ambassador  Gallman,  General  Twining,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  I,  together  with  the  staffs  which 
have  accompanied  us,  will  do  our  best  to  con- 
tribute constructively  to  your  deliberations  and  to 
assist  in  every  way  appropriate  in  the  work  of  all 
committees.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  carry  back 
with  us  to  our  Government  any  suggestions  that 
you  may  wish  to  make  for  closer  cooperation  in 
the  many  fields  of  common  endeavor  which  the 
pact  has  opened.  As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
you  may  be  certain  that  any  such  suggestions  will 
receive  the  most  sympathetic  consideration. 

My  colleagues  and  I  look  forward  to  a  reward- 
ing and  stimulating  conference  with  you  during 
this  Council  session. 


CLOSING     STATEMENT    BY     MR.     HENDERSON. 
JUNE  6 

This  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Council  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
satisfactory  that  thus  far  has  been  held.     This 


4  Ibid.,  Dec.  10,  1956,  p.  918. 
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is  true  for  several  reasons.  The  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  pact  have  been  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated. The  pact  is  now  a  going  organiza- 
tion, contrary  to  the  desires  of  those  who  have 
wished  it  ill.  It  is  already  becoming  a  bastion 
of  security  for  the  area.  In  the  last  year  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  clearing  away  suspicions 
and  misunderstandings  concerning  the  pact. 
The  purely  defensive  nature  of  the  pact  is  com- 
ing to  be  more  and  more  realized,  and  appre- 
hensions that  its  purpose  might  be  of  a  divisive 
rather  than  of  a  constructive  character  are  being 
dissipated.  It  is  beginning  to  produce  solid  ac- 
complishments in  fields  of  mutual  economic  bene- 
fit to  the  member  nations  and  is  giving  promise 
of  greater  and  continuing  achievements. 

The  menace  of  international  communism, 
which  prompted  some  of  our  nations  to  draw  to- 
gether for  the  defense  of  the  region  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  is  still  very  much  with  us  in  the  world 
today.  So  long  as  this  menace  exists,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  remain  ever  vigilant.  So  long 
as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its  malign  efforts 
to  undermine  the  integrity  of  independent  na- 
tions, missing  no  opportunity  to  play  upon  every 
stress  and  strain  to  bring  about  their  enslave- 
ment, the  need  for  cooperation  in  collective  se- 
curity will  remain.  The  United  States  has  ac- 
corded the  pact  its  close  cooperation  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  order  to  assist  the  member 
states  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  In  thus  safeguarding  their  own 
security  the  pact  members  are  contributing  not 
only  to  the  security  of  the  whole  Middle  East  but 
also  to  that  of  the  entire  free  world. 

As  is  now  being  more  and  more  clearly  re- 
vealed, other  benefits  are  accruing  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  pact.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
economic  cooperation  which  is  taking  place 
within  its  framework.  In  addition,  the  pact  is 
serving  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of 
better  understanding  between  the  nations  of  this 
area  and  of  the  Western  World.  I  hope  we  are 
all  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  furthering  this 
understanding.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  pact 
is  promoting  better  understanding  also  among 
the  Middle  Eastern  members  themselves.  When 
nations  are  united  in  defense  against  a  common 
danger,  an  atmosphere  is  created  which   facili- 
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tates  the  friendly  settlement  of  differences  whiijj 
may  develop  among  them. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  can  look  to  the  fu 
ture  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  with  confidence 
Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  nece 
sary  to  press  on  with  vigor  to  build  upon  thJ 
solid  foundation  we  have  laid. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  what  a  pleasun 
it  has  been  for  me  to  represent  my  country  whili 
here  at  this  session  of  the  Council.  I  have  ha* 
the  opportunity  to  meet  many  old  and  value*' 
friends.  We  have  exchanged  views  in  an  atmos 
phere  of  complete  frankness  and  cordiality,  a 
old  friends  should.  These  exchanges  have  bee? 
of  immense  value  to  my  delegation  and  have  in 
creased  our  understanding  of  the  problems  of  th 
area.  I  hope  that  we  for  our  part  have  been  abl 
to  give  you  a  helpful  picture  of  the  attitude  o 
the  United  States  toward  some  of  our  commoi 
problems. 

Finally,  I  express  our  thanks  to  our  distin 
guished  chairman,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Pak 
istan,  to  the  Government  of  Pakistan  and  its 
friendly  officials  and  private  citizens  for  thi 
cordial  treatment  which  we  have  received.  W<j 
particularly  appreciate  the  courteous  skill  witl 
which  the  chairman  has  guided  our  deliberation; 
and  also  the  effective  assistance  given  by  the  abl* 
secretary  general  and  his  staff. 

On  taking  our  leave  of  the  delegates,  we  ex 
tend  to  them  best  wishes  for  their  continuing 
good  health  and  happiness  and  for  the  welfare- 
of  their  respective  countries. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE 

Karachi 
June  6,  1957 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  hek 
its  Third  Session  in  Karachi  from  June  3  to  June  6' 
1957,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Huseyn  Shahee< 
Suhrawardy,  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan. 

2.  The  Session  was  attended  by  the  Prime  Ministers 
and  Foreign  Ministers  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan  and  Tur 
key  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  o: 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  States  of  America 
was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  observers  headed  bj 
the  Honourable  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Sec 
retary  of  State. 

3.  The  Council  noted  with  gratification  the  constani 
strengthening  and  the  continuing  progress  of  the  Bagh' 
dad   Pact   Alliance.     The  Pact  has  emerged  as  a  con 
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tractive  force  for  regional  co-operation  and  as  an  im- 
(Oltant  element  promoting  world  peace  and  security. 
Events  have  proved  the  soundness  and  solidarity  of  its 
noral  basis.  With  its  roots  deep  in  the  region,  the 
'act  symbolises  the  spirit  of  association  in  equal 
'artnership. 

!  4.  The  Council  noted  with  regret  that  some  Govern- 
uents  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  active  opposition  to 
allective  security  arrangements  like  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
vhich  are  in  full  accord  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Vations.  The  Council  expressed  their  conviction  that 
,ome  of  those  who  had  criticised  the  Pact  in  the  past 
ivere  coming  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  designed  to 
tarm  the  interests  of  any  country.  It  is  purely  a  de- 
ensive  association  of  friends  of  equal  standing,  pledged 
|o  co-operate  for  their  defence  and  security,  and  there- 
ore  to  the  advantage  of  the  area  as  a  whole.  The  Coun- 
il,  whose  unanimous  aim  is  to  strengthen  the  Middle 
•]ast  against  aggression  and  subversion,  has  no  wish 
jo  see  divisions  or  differences  arising  or  persisting  be- 
ween  Arab  or  Muslim  countries.  At  the  same  time,  they 
lave  no  intention  to  press  any  country  to  join  the  Pact. 
5.  The  Council  was  appreciative  of  the  new  spirit 
rhich  has  been  generated  by  the  Baghdad  Pact  among 
he  Member  countries.  It  is  characterised  by  frank  dis- 
cussion, understanding  of  one  another's  point  of  view 
nd  co-operation  in  the  common  objective  of  peace  and 
Progress. 

'olitical 

;  6.  The  Council  reviewed  the  international  political 
ituation,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  reper- 
cussions on  the  Pact  area. 

7.  The  Council  was  of  the  opinion  that,  although  the 
ituation  in  the  Region  of  the  Pact  has  shown  improve- 
ment, the  basic  objectives  of  international  Communism 
emain  unchanged  and  the  threat  of  direct  and  indirect 
ggression  backed  by  massive  and  growing  military  po- 
:ential  against  the  security  of  Member  Nations  still 
ixists.  The  Council  agreed  on  the  need  for  constant 
igilance  and  for  strengthening  the  ability  of  the  Mem- 
er  Nations  to  meet  and  repel  this  threat.  The  Council 
(xpressed  deep  gratification  for  the  purposes  and  prin- 
liples  of  the  American  Doctrine  on  the  Middle  East  and 
or  the  assistance  extended  thereunder. 

8.  The  Council  devoted  considerable  time  to  a  most 
elpful  discussion  of  international  situations  in  various 

(arts  of  the  world,  with  special  emphasis  on  Eastern 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  South  Asia  and  the  Arab 
nd  Muslim  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  In  particular, 
hey  examined  those  situations  which  have  the  poten- 
ials  for  developing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the 
lecurity  of  the  Pact  area.  The  Council  appreciated  the 
nportance  of  supporting  the  efforts  made  by  the  United 
rations  in  promoting  peaceful  conditions  in  the  area  of 
he  Baghdad  Pact. 

9.  The  Council  recognised  the  necessity  and  great 
jalue  to  the  members  of  the  Pact  of  having  readily 
ivailable  machinery  for  consultation  on  appropriate  as- 
pects of  the  international  situation,  in  the  form  both  of 


general  appreciation  and  of  advance  consultation  on 
current  issues.  To  supplement  the  opportunities  of  such 
consultation  provided  by  Ministerial  meetings  of  the 
Council  and  by  normal  diplomatic  channels,  the  Council 
decided  that  discussions  should  also  be  held  in  future 
at  the  Deputies  level  at  appropriate  intervals. 

Economic 

10.  In  considering  the  Third  Report  of  the  Economic 
Committee  the  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  wide 
range  of  planning  and  achievement  by  this  Committee. 
Approval  has  already  been  given  for  a  number  of  projects 
designed  to  improve  communications  and  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  the  region.  These  include  the  link- 
ing of  the  Baghdad  Pact  capitals  by  telecommunications 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways.  For  these 
projects  the  United  States  Government  through  the 
Richards  Mission  has  made  available  the  sum  of 
$12,570,000. 

11.  Students  from  regional  member  countries  are  al- 
ready studying  at  the  Nuclear  Centre  established  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pact  at  Baghdad  and  the  Council 
have  delegated  to  the  Deputies  the  consideration  of  the 
possibilities  of  offering  vacancies  to  nationals  of  other 
states. 

12.  A  far-reaching  programme  of  other  joint  economic 
projects  sponsored  by  regional  members  of  the  Pact  is 
now  under  consideration  by  experts  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  have  announced  that  they  will 
provide  £1,000,000  to  enable  a  start  to  be  made  on  some 
of  them.  The  list  of  projects  includes,  in  addition  to 
those  for  improved  communications : — 

(a)  establishment  and  co-ordinated  use  of  national  food 
reserves  in  the  region ; 

(b)  establishment  of  one  or  more  Centres  for  training 
in  the  use  of  agricultural  machinery  and  methods  of  soil 
and  water  conservation ;  and 

(c)  establishment  of  an  artificial  insemination  centre 
for  Red  Sindhi  cattle  in  Pakistan. 

13.  The  Council  noted  with  deep  appreciation  that 
funds  for  technical  assistance  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  have  been  made  available  by  the  United 
Kingdom  (£1  million)  and  Pakistan  (Rs.  500,000)  and 
that  a  request  by  the  Government  of  Turkey  for  the  al- 
location of  funds  has  been  made  to  the  Turkish  Grand 
National  Assembly.  The  programme  of  technical  as- 
sistance already  approved  envisages  the  provision  of 
scholarships  and  the  services  of  experts  including  con- 
sultants and  also  equipment,  for  example,  X-ray  appara- 
tus for  static  T.B.  centres. 

14.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  Economic  Committee,  the 
Council  decided  that  a  Working  Party  should  meet  in 
Baghdad  at  the  end  of  September,  1957,  to  consider 
means  whereby  the  national  emergency  services,  like 
Red  Crescent  Societies,  could  be  developed  and  co- 
ordinated through  the  Baghdad  Pact  to  give  more  effec- 
tive assistance  to  any  country  within  the  Pact  region 
which  might  require  urgent  relief  in  floods,  epidemics 
and  other  calamities. 

15.  The  Council  is  confident  that  the  early  and  vigorous 
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implementation  of  economic  development  programmes 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  stability  of  the  region 
and  the  well-being  of  its  people. 

Counter-Subversion 

16.  The  Council  considered  the  report  of  the  Counter- 
Subversion  Committee  and  recognised  that  the  threat 
of  subversion  in  the  area  inspired  from  outside  continues 
to  be  serious.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Member  countries  and  to  under- 
mine established  law  and  order.  The  Council  directed 
the  Counter-Subversion  Committee  to  continue  with  full 
vigour  measures  to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
tegrity  of   Member   States  against  subversion. 

Military 

17.  The  Council  welcomed  the  accession  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  full  membership  of  the 
Military  Committee  and  recorded  their  deep  appreciation 
of  the  United  States'  decision,  which  they  were  confident 
would  further  contribute  towards  the  defence  and  se- 
curity in  the  Pact  region. 

18.  The  Military  Committee  met  from  3rd  June  to  5th 
June  in  Karachi  and  considered  the  progress  to  date. 
The  Council  noted  with  satisfaction  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  military  field.  The 
Council  noted  that  the  Committee  have  agreed  on  the 
nature  of  the  threats  against  the  Baghdad  Pact  area. 
The  measures  required  in  peace-time  to  improve  the  de- 
fence potential  have  been  agreed  upon.  In  particular, 
the  Council  express  their  appreciation  of  the  United 
Kingdom's  offer  to  the  regional  Pact  countries  of  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  towards  the  infrastructure  and 
training  measures. 

19.  The  Council  approved  of  the  setting  up  of  a  more 
comprehensive  military  planning  structure. 

Next  Meeting  of  Council 

20.  The  Council  decided  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
the  Ministerial  level  at  Ankara  on  the  20th  of  January 
1958.  Meanwhile,  the  Council  will  continue  to  meet 
regularly  at  the  Deputies  level. 


U.S. -Belgian  Air  Consultations 

Announcement  of  Meeting 

Press  release  426  dated  July  17 

Delegations  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  began  consultations  on  July  16 
under  the  terms  of  the  Air  Transport  Services 


Agreement  of  1946  between  the  United  States  anc 
Belgium.1 

The  chairman  of  the  Belgian  delegation  is  N.  G 
Daufresne  de  la  Chevalerie,  Economic  Ministei 
of  the  Belgian  Embassy  in  Washington.     Other 
members  of  the  Belgian  delegation  are  M.   P. 
Nottet,  Director  of  the  Administration  of  Aero- 
nautics, Ministry  of  Communications;  M.  P.  Dej 
Smet,  Counselor  of  the  Administration  of  Aero-| 
nautics,  Ministry  of  Communications ;  H.  R.  Nys  j 
Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  Belgian  Airlines: 
Ivan  Gennotte,  First  Secretary,  Belgian  Embassy 

The  United  States  delegation  is  headed  bj 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State.  Other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion are  Joseph  C.  Watson,  Chief,  Internationaj 
Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Bradley  D. 
Nash,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce;  John  P.  Walsh. 
Office  of  Western  European  Affairs,  Department 
of  State;  James  C.  Haahr,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State ;  George  B.  Wharton,  Interna- 
tional Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  John  S. 
Stephen,  General  Counsel,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  who  will  attend  as  an  observer. 


Suspension  of  Discussions 

Press  release  431  dated  July  23 

Delegations  of  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
conducted  consultations  in  Washington  between 
July  16  and  July  22.  These  discussions,  which 
were  suspended  on  July  22,  included  a  general 
review  of  operations  under  the  1946  Air  Trans- 
port Services  Agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  possible  amendments  to  the  route  sched- 
ule of  the  annex  to  the  agreement. 

Further  discussions  will  be  held  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  date  after  the  two  Governments  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  points  raised 
during  the  consultations. 

As  the  two  Governments  had  not  consulted 
on  civil  aviation  matters  since  the  conclusion  of 
the  agreement,  it  was  considered  that  the  wide 
exchange  of  views  was  beneficial  to  both 
countries. 


'60  Stat.  1585. 
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Progress  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

SIXTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  JANUARY  1-JUNE  30, 1057' 


President's  Message  of  Transmittal 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  sixth  semi- 
annual report  on  activities  carried  on  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  outlining 
operations  under  the  act  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1  through  June  30, 1957. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  July  22,  1957. 

Introduction 

This  report  deals  with  activities  under  the  sev- 
eral Public  Law  480  programs  during  the  second 
6  months  of  fiscal  year  1957.  During  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  no  legislation  was  enacted 
amending  Public  Law  480.  The  authorities  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  act  expired  June  30,  1957. 
A.  limited  extension  of  Public  Law  480  is  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  This  extension 
would  increase  the  title  I  authority  from  $3,000 
million  to  $4,000  million,  increase  the  title  II 
authority  from  $500  million  to  $800  million,  and 
extend  both  titles  through  June  30,  1958. 

iummary 

During  the  period  January-June  1957,  pro- 
graming of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  the  3  titles  of  the  act  totaled  $575.2  million, 
bringing  to  $5,229.5  million  the  total  amount  of 
programs  since  the  beginning  of  operations  under 
the  act. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  agreements 
for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodities  for  for- 
eign currency  under  title  I  total  $2,997.4  million 

'White  House  press  release  dated  July  22  (H.  Doc. 
512,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  For  texts  of  first  five  semi- 
innual  reports,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  31,  1955,  p.  200; 
Vug.  1,  1955,  p.  197 ;  Jan.  23,  1956,  p.  130 ;  Aug.  6,  1956, 
->.  230 ;  and  Feb.  4,  1957,  p.  183. 
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estimated  CCC  cost 2  ($2,094.4  million  at  export 
market  value),  of  which  $207.1  million  ($157.9 
million  at  export  market  value)  represents  agree- 
ments signed  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report. 

Shipments  under  title  I  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  total  about  $1,400  million  at  export 
market  value,  of  which  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion was  shipped  during  the  January-June  1957 
period. 

Cumulative  authorizations  for  emergency  relief 
and  other  assistance  abroad  under  title  II  of  the 
act  totaled  $360  million  at  CCC  cost,  of  which  $81 
million  was  authorized  during  this  period.  Cu- 
mulative donations  for  foreign  and  domestic  re- 
lief through  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  in- 
tergovernmental organizations  under  title  III  of 
the  act  amounted  to  $1,002  million  at  CCC  cost, 
of  which  $162  million  was  donated  during  this 
period.  Cumulative  barter  contracts  entered  into 
under  title  III  amounted  to  $870.1  million  at  ex- 
port market  value,  of  which  $125.1  million  repre- 
sents contracts  entered  into  during  this  period. 
Although  the  figures  cited  for  the  different  pro- 
grams are  not  comparable,  the  amounts  shown  give 
an  indication  of  the  value  of  commodities  being 
moved  or  committed  under  these  programs. 

Title  I.  Foreign  Currency  Sales 

AGREEMENTS  SIGNED 

Twenty-two    agreements,    or    supplements    to 

2  As  used  in  this  report,  CCC  cost  represents  the  cost  of 
commodities  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  in- 
cluding investment,  processing,  handling,  and  other  costs. 
Export  market  value  reflects  the  price  at  which  these 
commodities  are  sold  by  United  States  exporters  under 
the  program.  The  export  market  value  figures  are  less 
than  the  CCC  cost  for  those  commodities  for  which  special 
export  programs  have  been  developed  for  dollar  as  well 
as  foreign  currency  sales  to  meet  competition  in  inter- 
national trade.     [Footnote  in  original.] 
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agreements,  involving  a  CCC  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $207.1  million,  were  entered  into  with  17 
countries  during  the  period  January-June  1957. 
The  commodity  composition,  export  market  value, 
and  CCC  cost  of  these  agreements  are  shown  in 
table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Commodity  Composition   op  Ageeements   Signed, 
Januaey-June  1957 


SHIPMENTS 


Commodity 

Unit 

Approx- 
imate 
quantity 

Export 

market 

value 

CCC  cost 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

Feed  grains 

Rice 

Bushel  .   .   . 
.  .do.  .  .   . 
Hundred- 
weight. 
Bale  .... 
Pound  .  .  . 
.  .do.   .   .  . 
.  .do.  .   .  . 
.  .do.  .  .  . 
.  .do.  . 

'  23,  837, 000 

U0, 024, 000 

2, 160, 000 

169, 900 

17,  408, 000 

10, 540, 000 

181, 178, 000 

4,  545,  000 

42,  992, 000 

7,000 

Millions 

$44.0 

13.8 

15.0 

26.8 

12.5 

1.1 

27.9 

.5 

2.4 

.1 

Millions 

$68.9 

23.7 

17.2 

37  8 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

12.5 
2.2 

28.0 

.5 

2  4 

Dairy  products  .... 

Fats  and  oils 

Meat  products    .... 

Dry  edible  beans  .  .  . 

Hundred- 
weight. 

1 

Total  commodities 
Ocean  transportation  . 

144.1 
13.8 

193  3 

13  8 

Total,     including 
ocean    transporta- 

157.9 

207  1 

1  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

8  Corn,  4,947,000  bushels;  barley,  5,077,000  bushels. 

One  hundred  agreements,  or  supplements  to 
agreements,  with  a  total  CCC  cost  of  $2,997.4  mil- 
lion, have  been  entered  into  with  34  countries 
since  the  inception  of  the  program.  The  com- 
modity composition,  export  market  value,  and 
CCC  cost  of  these  agreements  are  shown  in 
table  II. 


TABLE  II 

Commodity    Composition    of    All    Ageeements 
Thbough  June  30,  1957 


Signed 


Commodity 

Unit 

Approxi- 
mate 
quantity 

Export 
market 
value 

CCC  cost 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour.  . 

Bushel  .   .   . 
.   .   .do.  . 

>  453.  951.  P00 

2  75,  048, 1)00 

22,  733,  000 

2, 660,  700 

16,  700 

156,125,000 

160, 426. 000 

116,438.000 

1,  774,  617, 000 

3, 000, 000 

44, 000 

123.  932.  000 
55,000 

Millions 

$760. 1 

95.5 

145.8 

404.2 

.3 

40.9 

110.4 

24.9 

277.9 

1.2 

.3 

5.5 
2.5 

Millions 

$1, 307. 5 

150.0 

260.3 

666.6 

.3 

40.9 

110.4 

40.2 

286.7 

1.2 

.4 

5.5 
2.5 

Rice 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Bale 

.  .  .do.  .  .  . 

Pound.  .  .   . 
.  .  .do.  .  .  . 
.  .  .do.  .  .  . 
.   .  .do.  .  .  . 
.   .  .do 

Cotton 

Cotton  Unters 

Tobacco 

Dairy  products 

Fats  and  oils 

Poultry 

Fruits  and  vegetables  .  . 
Seeds 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Pound.  .  .   . 

Hundred- 
weight. 

Total  commodities 
Ocean  transportation  .   . 

224.9 

2,  772.  5 
224.9 

Total 

2, 094.  4 

2, 997.  4 

i  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

'Com,  2tt,941,0OO;  oats,  5,474,000;  barley,  32,025,000;  grain  sorghums,  5,795  ■ 
000;  feed  wheat,  1,813,000. 
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Title  I  shipments  since  the  beginning  of  thej 
program  totaled  approximately  $1,400  million  at] 
export  market  value  through  June  30,  1957,  ofj 
which  about  $500  million  was  shipped  during  the! 
reporting  period.  The  export  market  value  ofj 
commodities  programed  under  all  agreements 
signed  through  June  30,  1957,  was  approximately 
$1,869.5  million  (excluding  ocean  transportation' 
costs) . 

Because  of  several  factors,  shipments  during  the  I 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1957,  were  considerably 
greater  than  anticipated.  The  Government  of 
India  accelerated  shipments  of  wheat  beyond  orig- 
inal expectations,  the  availability  of  privately 
owned  United  States-flag  commercial  vessels 
greatly  improved  during  the  year,  and  several 
urgent  country  programs  were  initiated  and  com- 
pleted. 

Shipments  since  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  June  30,  1957,  totaled  about  12  million 
metric  tons,  of  which  about  4.5  million  metric  tons 
were  shipped  during  the  reporting  6-month  period. 

On  June  30,  1957,  most  of  the  commodities  had 
been  shipped  except  for  forward  commitments 
under  the  3-year  agreements  with  India  and  Bra- 
zil, and  programs  under  agreements  signed  near 
the  end  of  the  reporting  period. 

USUAL  MARKETINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  I, 
appropriate  assurances  have  been  obtained  from 
participating  governments  which  require  reason- 
able safeguards  that  sales  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  foreign  currencies  shall  not  displace 
United  States  usual  marketings  or  be  unduly  dis- 
ruptive of  world  market  prices.  Also,  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  generally  have 
been  made  at  prices  comparable  to  those  prevail- 
ing in  the  market  for  export  sales  for  dollars. 

ROLE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAMS 

Total  United  States  agricultural  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  are  estimated  at 
a  record  high  of  $4.7  billion,  compared  with  $3.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1956  and  less  than  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1955. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  a  major  factor  in  in- 
creasing agricultural  exports;  exports  under  this 
law  have  accounted  for  26  percent  of  total  agri- 
cultural exports  for  the  3-year  period  it  has  been 
in  operation  as  shown  in  table  III. 
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TABLE  III 

Qxports  of  United  States  Farm  Products  Under  Public 
Law   480  Compared  With  Total  Exports  of  United 
States  Farm  Products  by  Fiscal  Years 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Programs 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 ' 

Total  > 
1954-57 

$3,144 

$3,493 

$4,700 

$11,337 

>ubllc  Law  480: 

Title  1              

73 
83 

123 
126 

427 
91 

299 
179 

900 
100 

380 
150 

1,400 

Title  II 

274 

Title  III: 

Barter 

Donations 

802 
455 

Total,  Public  Law  480  ..  . 

405 

996 

1,530 

2,931 

13 

28 

32 

26 

'  Partly  estimated. 

Public  Law  480  shipments  have  represented  a 
significant  portion  of  exports.  In  the  case  of 
several  major  commodities,  table  IV  indicates  total 
exports  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1957,  and 
the  quantities  resulting  from  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams for  these  commodities. 


TABLE  IV 

Exports  of  Specified  Commodities  Under  Public  Law 
480  Compared  With  Total  United   States   Exports, 
Fiscal  Year  1957 ' 

Programs 

Wheat 

Corn 

Rice 

Cotton 

Cotton- 
seed 
and 

soybean 
oil 

Total  exports 

Million 

bushels 

535 

Million 

bushels 

145 

Million 
hundred- 
weight 
26 

Thou- 
sand 
bales 
7,500 

Million 
pounds 
1,400 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I 

Title  n 

195 
11 

88 
13 

13.9 

2.0 

37.0 
9.0 

17.9 
.6 

.6 
2.0 

1, 380. 0 
1.8 

905.0 

665 

Title  III: 
Barter 

2 

Total  Public  Law  480. 

307 

61.9 

21.1 

2, 286.  8 

667 

Percent  of  total  exports  .  . 

57 

43 

81 

30 

47 

1  Partly  estimated. 
ACCOUNTING  FOR  TITLE  I  COSTS 

The  CCC  cost  of  commodities  included  in 
agreements  signed  through  June  30,  1957,  is  esti- 
mated at  $2,772.5  million.  This  includes  the  costs 
of  acquisition  of  commodities  at  domestic  support 
prices,  storage  costs,  processing,  and  inland  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  CCC  will  pay  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  of  $224.9  million  for  commodities 
required  to  be  shipped  on  private  United  States- 
flag  vessels.  These  commitments  total  $2,997.4 
million. 

The  United  States  Government  will  receive  for- 


eign currencies  in  payment  for  the  export  market 
value  of  these  commodities  and  the  ocean  trans- 
portation financed.  The  export  market  value  of 
these  commodities  is  $1,869.5  million,  which  is 
$903  million  less  than  their  cost  to  CCC. 

The  total  CCC  cost  of  $2,997.4  million  is  charged 
to  agricultural  programs  as  a  surplus  disposal 
operation.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  re- 
alized loss  is  calculated  and  an  appropriation  is 
requested  to  reimburse  CCC.  An  appropriation 
of  $637  million  is  included  in  the  1958  budget  to 
reimburse  CCC  for  losses  realized  through  June 
30, 1956,  and  a  similar  request  exceeding  $1  billion 
will  be  included  in  the  1959  budget. 

PROGRAMS  CARRIED  ON  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  480  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Although  the  basic  purpose  of  Public  Law  480 
is  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  use  of  local  currencies  benefits 
other  programs  of  the  Government  to  some  extent. 
It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  monetary  value 
of  these  benefits.  However,  the  principal  types  of 
foreign  currency  uses  are  briefly  described  below. 

Country  uses. — This  category  involves  develop- 
ment loans  under  section  104  (g),  military  aid  for 
the  common  defense  under  section  104  (c),  and 
development  grants  under  section  104  (e).  The 
provision  to  the  purchasing  country  of  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  local  currencies  for  these  purposes 
has  been  important  in  concluding  sales  agreements. 
The  amount  of  $1,474.5  million  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  to  be  used  for  these  purposes  under  agree- 
ments signed  through  June  30,  1957. 

The  availability  of  local  currencies  for  these 
purposes  usually  does  not  in  itself  make  possible 
an  expansion  of  development  or  defense  activity 
in  participating  countries  beyond  that  financed  by 
the  mutual  security  program  since  the  most  com- 
mon limit  to  such  an  expansion  is  lack  of  foreign 
exchange.  On  the  other  hand,  there  probably  has 
been  some  saving  of  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  entire  sales  transaction  in- 
cluding both  the  imports  of  the  commodities  and 
the  use  of  sales  proceeds  derived  therefrom.  The 
amount  of  such  saving  is  indeterminable.  The 
International  Cooperation  Administration  takes 
account  of  the  prospective  availability  of  title  I 
commodities  and  country  use  funds  in  developing 
economic  and  defense  assistance  programs. 

Nonreimbursable  agency  use. — Public  Law  480 
authorizes  eight  uses  of  sale  proceeds  which  per- 
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mit  an  expansion  of  certain  agency  programs  be- 
yond current  appropriations  without  reimburse- 
ment by  the  agency  concerned.  These  uses  are 
(1)  development  of  foreign  markets  for  agricul- 
tural commodities,  section  104  (a) ;  (2)  purchase 
of  strategic  materials  for  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, section  104  (b) ;  (3)  purchase  of  goods  for 
export  to  third  countries  when  authorized  with- 
out requiring  reimbursement  to  CCC  under  sec- 
tion 104  (d) ;  (4)  payment  of  obligations  for 
travel  expenses  of  congressional  committees,  sec- 
tion 104  (f) ;  Fulbright  educational  exchange, 
section  104  (h)  ;  (6)  translation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  books  and  periodicals,  section  104 
(i)  ;  (7)  assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools, 
section  104  (j) ;  (8)  assistance  to  American- 
sponsored  libraries  and  community  centers,  sec- 
tion 104  (j). 

The  existence  of  title  I  funds  has  permitted  the 
expansion  of  these  programs  without  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  direct  program  appropriations. 
In  nearly  all  cases  appropriated  dollars  would  not 
have  been  used  or  requested  for  the  same  purposes 
and  the  expanded  activity  financed  by  sales  pro- 
ceeds did  not  permit  a  reduction  in  dollar  expen- 
ditures. Through  June  30,  1957,  $48.9  million 
had  been  allocated  for  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Military  housing. — Use  of  foreign  currencies 
for  the  construction  of  military  family  housing 
abroad  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  161,  84th 
Congress,  supplements  the  current  Defense  De- 
partment construction  appropriation.  On  the 
other  hand,  over  the  years,  dollar  reimbursement 
of  the  capital  cost  of  the  housing  will  be  made  to 
CCC  out  of  appropriations  for  the  quarters  allow- 
ances of  the  personnel  occupying  the  housing.  It 
is  estimated  that  15  to  20  years  will  be  needed  to 
effect  full  reimbursement,  assuming  full  occu- 
pancy and  normal  maintenance  costs.  This  time 
period  would  be  considerably  longer  if  the  interest 
cost  of  this  advance  by  CCC  were  also  reimbursed. 
Through  June  30,  1957,  $94.9  million  in  foreign 
currencies  had  been  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

Purchase  by  agencies. — Certain  currency  uses 
are  subject  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1953  and  are  chargeable  to 
agency  appropriations.  The  dollar  proceeds  re- 
sult in  a  credit  to  CCC.  The  great  bulk  of  this 
category  consists  of  moneys  used  under  section  104 
(f)  to  pay  United  States  obligations.  These 
funds  are  transferred  to  Treasury  for  sale  to  any 
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agency  for  any  purpose  for  which  an  appropria 
tion  has  been  provided.  Through  June  30,  1957 
the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  sell  $177  millioi 
of  currency  proceeds. 

Unallocated. — Allocations  had  been  made  fo: 
all  except  $293.1  million  equivalent  of  expectec 
sales  proceeds  as  of  June  30, 1957.  This  total  con 
sists  of  foreign  currencies  to  be  generated  undei 
recent  agreements,  small  amounts  held  awaiting 
the  completion  of  negotiations  concerning  pro 
posed  uses  or  the  determination  of  the  fim 
amount  of  sales  proceeds,  and  amounts  held  foi 
eventual  sale  by  the  Treasury  as  needed. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

Title  I  sales  agreements  specify  the  amounts  oi 
currencies  to  be  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
amount  for  United  States  use  is  often  provided 
for  in  a  lump  sum  to  afford  greater  flexibility  in 
using  these  funds.  When  commodities  are  sold 
under  the  program,  the  foreign  currency  is  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing officer  in  the  embassy  who  reports  monthly 
on  these  accounts  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  Treasury  Department  establishes  and  ad- 
ministers regulations  governing  the  custody,  de- 
posit, and  sale  of  the  currencies. 

The  amount  of  sales  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
economic  development  loans  is  determined  in  the 
title  I  sales  agreement.  Allocations  authorizing 
other  currency  uses  are  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Agencies  desiring  to  use  currencies 
apply  to  the  Bureau  for  an  allocation,  in  some  in- 
stances before  deposits  have  been  made.  Applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  in  the  light  of 
discussion  of  possible  currency  uses  held  at  the 
time  of  negotiation  of  the  agreement,  analysis  of 
the  requesting  agencies'  program  requirements  in 
relation  to  available  appropriated  funds,  and  other 
possible  competing  uses  for  currency. 

Agencies,  however,  must  await  apportionment 
of  currencies  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before 
incurring  actual  obligations  against  such  alloca- 
tions. The  apportionment  process  is  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  permit  some  programs 
to  go  forward  before  receipt  of  total  sales  pro- 
ceeds, to  insure  that  total  obligations  for  all  pro- 
grams do  not  exceed  cash  availabilities,  and  to 
permit  further  program  review  in  the  event  of 
any  changes  in  circumstances  since  the  time  of 
allocation. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  ex- 
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diture  of  foreign  currencies  is  assigned  by 
jcutive  order  to  various  agencies  as  follows: 


Authority 


teec  104: 

(a)  • 

(b)  . 

(c)  . 

(d)  . 

(e)  . 
(0  . 
(B)  • 
(h)  . 


Currency  use 


Agricultural  market  develop- 
ment. 
Supplemental  stockpile .  .  . 

Common  defense 


Purchase  of  goods  for  other 
countries. 

Grants  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Payment  of  United  States 
obligations. 

Loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

International  educational  ex- 
change. 

Books  and  periodicals 

American-sponsored  schools 
and  centers. 


Responsible  agency 


Department  of  Agriculture. 

Olliee  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  De- 
fense Department. 

International    Cooperation 
Administration. 
Do. 

Any  agency. 

ICA. 

Department  of  State. 

U.  S.  Information  Agency. 
State  and  USIA. 


The  following  shows  the  status  of  foreign  cur- 
(rencies  by  country.  The  agreement  amounts  are 
those  set  forth  in  agreements  entered  into  and  allo- 
cations and  apportionments  issued  through  June 
BO,  1957.  The  latest  available  complete  data  on 
[deposits  are  for  April  30,  1957,  since  these  ac- 
counts are  maintained  by  United  States  disbursing 
officers  abroad. 

TABLE  V 

JStatus  of  Foreign  Currencies  Under  Title  I,  Public 
Law  480 


In  million  dollars  equivalent 

Agreement 

Deposits  as 

Allocated  as 

Apportioned 

Country 

amounts  as 

of  April  30, 

of  June  30, 

as  of  June 

of  June  30, 

1957 

1957 

30,  1957 

1957 

31.1 

29.3 

29.5 

9.2 

Austria 

43.3 

22.7 

31.4 

14.4 

Bolivia 

6.8 

5.4 

Brazil 

180.2 

39.7 

160.5 

41.5 

Burma 

22.7 

12.3 

18.9 

1.5 

Chile 

40.1 

26.8 

34.3 

6.5 

China  (Taiwan)  . 

9.8 

7.7 

4.2 

3.4 

Colombia    .... 

29.2 

15.9 

16.0 

4.4 

8.1 

3.4 

7.0 

3.0 

Egypt 

19.6 

19.2 

17.8 

4.2 

Finland 

27.7 

21.7 

15.3 

3.0 

2.1 

.6 

.6 

.6 

Germany    .... 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Greece 

46.2 

39.1 

37.6 

20.4 

2.8 

2.2 

India 

360.1 

97.4 

251.6 

17.5 

Indonesia 

98.7 

57.3 

80.3 

2.3 

Iran 

12.9 

5.7 

12.0 

5.1 

Israel    .... 

52.0 

50.2 

37.7 

28.5 

Italv 

127.9 

60.9 

103.5 

21.1 

Japan    

150.3 

133.2 

139.3 

136.6 

81.6 

36.3 

61.7 

22.9 

Netherlands  .  .  . 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

Pakistan  .... 

120.5 

75.3 

85.6 

18.3 

3.0 

1.0 

2.8 

1.8 

Peru 

15.3 

10.1 

9.8 

8.0 

10.3 

6.2 

Poland.  .  .  . 

18.7 
7.1 

7.1 

6.3 

5.0 

Spain    .... 
Thailand.   . 

184.2 

148.5 

141.2 

42.1 

4.6 

2.0 

2.2 

1.2 

Turkey    .... 

111.6 

57.2 

66.8 

44.2 

United  Kingdom .  . 

35.6 

27.4 

27.2 

27.2 

Yugoslavia 

222.8 

170.6 

140.9 

67.2 

Total 

2, 088.  4 

1, 179.  9 

1  1,  554. 1 

662.4 

Under  agreements  entered  into  during  the  Jan- 
uary-June 1957  period  the  dollar  equivalent  values 
of  planned  foreign  currency  uses  for  the  10  pur- 
poses specified  in  section  104  of  the  act  are  shown 
in  table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 

Planned  Uses  of  Foreign  Currency  Under  Agreements 
Signed  During  January-June  1957 


Million, 
dollar 
equiva- 
lent 

Percent 

of 

total 

Agricultural  market  development  (sec.  104  (a))  '    .  .  . 
Purchases  of  strategic  material  (sec.  104  (b))  '  . 

3.5 

2.2 

Common  defense  (sec.  104  (c))    .  .   . 

18.4 
.9 

55.6 

72.7 
2.9 

.3 

3.6 

11  7 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries  (sec.  104  (d))  i     . 

Grants  for  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations  (sec.  104  (e)) 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations  (sec.  104  (f))  i  .   . 

Loans  for  multilateral  trade  and  economic  develop- 
ment (sec.  104  (g))    

.6 

35.2 
46  0 

International  educational  exchange  (sec.  104  (h)) '  .   .   . 
Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books 
and  periodicals  (sec.  104  (i)) '  .  . 

1.8 
2 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries, 
and  community  centers  (sec.  104  (j))   .... 

2.3 

Total 

» 157. 9 

100  0 

'Does  not  include  $241.2  million  equivalent  which,  under  the  terms  o 
sales  agreements,  is  to  be  used  for  common  defense  or  economic  development. 
for  which  formal  allocations  have  not  yet  been  issued. 


1  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  many  agreements  pro- 
vide that  a  specified  amount  of  local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under 
sec.  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (h),  and  (i).  In  some  instances,  possible  uses  under  sec. 
104  (d)  are  also  included  in  this  category.  Therefore,  estimates  based  on  the 
best  Information  now  available  are  indicated  above  under  subsecs.  (a),  (b), 
(h),  and  (i).  Balances  not  otherwise  distributed  are  included  under  subsec. 
(f).  This  distribution  is  subject  to  revision  when  allocations  have  been 
completed. 

•'  Includes  ocean  transportation  financed  by  CCC. 

Agricultural  market  development. — Section  104 
(a)  :  Export  market  development  through  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  is  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion to  maintain  or  expand  present  export  mar- 
kets or  to  develop  new  foreign  markets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

A  market  development  project  may  be  initiated 
by  a  trade  group,  a  private  research  organization, 
an  institution  such  as  a  land-grant  college,  an  in- 
ternational organization,  or  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Primary  emphasis  is  given  market 
development  projects  to  be  implemented  through 
private  United  States  trade  groups  since  these 
groups  are  most  directly  concerned  with  and  gen- 
erally best  equipped  to  carry  out  such  activities. 

Factors  considered  in  evaluating  a  proposed 
market  development  project  include  possibilities 
of  the  project's  success  in  terms  of  its  contribu- 
tion to  increased  United  States  exports,  its  long- 
range  effect  on  total  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports, the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  trade 
group  represents  the  commodity  interest  con- 
cerned, the  extent  to  which  the  project  is  in  har- 
mony with  United  States  foreign  trade  policy  and 
international  obligations,  the  importance  of  the 
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commodity  or  commodities  to  United  States  ag- 
riculture, and  the  proposed  financing  of  the  proj- 
ect, including  a  substantial  contribution  by  trade 
groups. 

Approved  projects  with  trade  organizations 
(project  cooperators)  are  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  market  development  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  these  or- 
ganizations. Periodic  reports  on  the  status  of 
projects  are  made  available  to  interested  United 
States  trade  groups.  In  addition,  United  States 
agricultural  attaches  abroad  report  on  the  proj- 
ects operating  in  their  areas. 

During  the  reporting  period,  41  new  market- 
development  projects  were  put  into  operation, 
excluding  extensions  of  previous  projects  and 
trade-fair  activities.  This  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  projects  to  69  since  this  market-de- 
velopment program  began  in  1955.  Foreign  cur- 
rencies obligated  or  authorized  for  projects  ap- 
proved in  the  period  January-June  1957  total 
approximately  $3.7  million  equivalent,  bringing 
the  total  for  market-development  activities  to 
about  $6.7  million  since  this  program  began,  in- 
cluding general  operating  costs  and  trade  fairs. 
Market-development  projects  cover  all  types  of 
United  States  farm  commodities,  including  cot- 
ton, dairy  products,  fruits,  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts, including  rice  and  beans ;  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  poultry  and  poultry  products, 
seed,  soybeans  and  soybean  products,  and  tobacco. 
In  addition  to  trade  fairs,  types  of  market-de- 
velopment activities  include  market  surveys,  pro- 
motion of  better  nutrition,  demonstrations,  ex- 
change of  trade  personnel,  commodity  or  product 
promotion,  including  advertising  and  other  mar- 
ket-development techniques  designed  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

Market-development  projects  are  in  operation 
in  26  countries  important  to  United  States  agri- 
cultural exports.  This  total  includes  most  of  the 
countries  with  which  title  I  sales  agreements  have 
been  signed  and  certain  other  countries  where 
foreign  currencies  accruing  in  title  I  countries 
have  been  made  available  through  convertibility 
arrangements.  Representative  countries  with 
types  of  commodities  included  in  market-develop- 
ment projects  in  the  countries  are — 

Austria— fruits,  cotton,  poultry,  tobacco,  in- 
edible fats,  and  soybeans; 
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Colombia— wheat,  dairy  products,  poultry,  cot- 
ton, dried  beans,  feed  grains,  and  seed; 

West  Germany— poultry,  cotton,  inedible  fats, 
and  fruits,  including  raisins  and  prunes; 

Italy — cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  soybeans,  inedi 
ble  fats,  poultry,  and  marketing  and  price-struc-i 
ture  studies  for  import  commodities; 

Japan — cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  soybeans,  inedi 
ble  fats,  and  marketing  and  price-structure  studi 
for  import  commodities;  and 

Peru— dried  beans,  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,! 
poultry,  and  beef  cattle. 

Trade  fairs. — Trade  fairs  complement  and  sup-| 
port  other  types  of  market  development  projects. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1957,  United  States 
agricultural  exhibits  were  shown  at  trade  and  food 
fairs  at  Verona  and  Palermo,  Italy;  Tokyo,  Ja- 
pan ;  and  Barcelona,  Spain ;  with  a  total  attend 
ance  of  nearly  2,500,000.  Exhibits  in  prospect 
for  the  latter  part  of  1957  include  Cologne,  Ger- 
many; Izmir,  Turkey;  and  Salonica,  Greece. 

United  States  exhibits  in  these  fairs  are  or- 
ganized through  trade  groups.  Generally,  a  par- 
ticipating industry  or  trade  group  provides  ex- 
hibit ideas,  technical  personnel,  display  materials, 
and,  in  some  cases,  commodities  for  use  as  sam- 
ples. The  United  States  Government  organizes 
and  manages  the  exhibits;  rents  space;  arranges 
for  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  the  ex- 
hibits; provides  transportation  of  exhibit  ma- 
terial and  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  of  indus- 
trial technicians  and  commodity  specialists  par- 
ticipating in  the  cooperative  arrangement. 

The  current  exhibit  program  stresses  use  of  ex- 
hibits of  a  demountable  nature,  which  can  be 
readily  adapted  for  reuse  at  other  locations. 

A  United  States  exhibit  of  livestock  feed  sup- 
plies at  Verona,  Italy,  March  10-19,  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  series  of  market  promotion  displays 
to  feature  the  use  of  United  States  feed  concen- 
trates and  to  demonstrate  to  poultry  raisers  of 
Western  Europe  how  to  obtain  "more  meat  and 
more  eggs  in  less  time  at  less  cost"  through  use  of 
such  feeds.  The  exhibit  featured  concentrates, 
with  soybean  meal  as  the  primary  ingredient,  and 
five  United  States  feed  grains — corn,  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  milo.  Also  displayed  were  well-fed 
live  poultry  and  poultry  products  at  all  stages  of 
production,  processing,  and  marketing  from  the 
incubator  to  the  table.  The  exhibit  was  well  re- 
ceived and  was  repeated  at  Palermo,  Italy,  May 
25  to  June  10. 
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The  International  Trade  Fair  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
lay  5-19,  was  the  first  overseas  market-promo- 
ion  exhibit  in  the  trade-fair  program  in  which 
oreign  trade  groups  assumed  major  responsibili- 
ies  in  promotional  exhibits  of  American  farm 
onnnodities.  Japanese  trade  associations  co- 
perating  with  American  trade  groups  and  the 
'nited  States  Government  designed,  constructed, 
nd  operated  the  various  commodity  exhibits. 
Commodities  featured  were  cotton,  wheat,  to- 
Iftoco,  soybeans,  dairy  products,  tallow,  popcorn, 
.nd  dried  fruit.  Samples  of  dry  milk  solids,  pop- 
orn  (a  new  product  to  the  Japanese),  and  ciga- 
ettes  were  distributed. 

At  Barcelona,  Spain,  June  1-20,  the  Depart- 
nent  presented  a  15,000-square-foot  exhibit  show- 
mr  the  availability  and  quality  of  United  States 
•otton,  grain,  seeds,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  poul- 
ry  and  poultry  products,  and  vegetable  oils. 
Samples  of  recombined  milk  and  ice  cream  were 
listributed.  The  exhibit  received  two  first-prize 
i wards  as  the  outstanding  international  exhibit 
it  this  fair  and  will  be  adapted  for  use  at  Cologne's 
\XUGA  food  fair  this  fall. 

Purchase  of  strategic  materials. — Section  104 
(b)  :  No  local  currency  was  earmarked  for  this 
ourpose  under  title  I  agreements  entered  into  dur- 
ng  the  reporting  period.  The  total  amount  of 
rocal  currency  earmarked  to  date  for  the  purchase 
)f  strategic  materials  is  $7.2  million. 

Common  defense. — Section  104  (c)  :  This  sec- 
don  of  the  act  provides  for  the  use  of  foreign 
:urrency  for  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment, materials,  facilities,  and  services  for  the 
:ommon  defense.  During  the  reporting  period 
$18.4  million  equivalent  was  earmarked  for  this 
purpose,  bringing  the  total  amount  planned  for 
common  defense  to  $243.7  million.  The  following 
summarizes  uses  under  this  section  and  indicates 
the  amounts  planned  in  each  country. 

Korea,  $65.4  million  equivalent  planned — most 
of  these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  support  of 
the  Korean  military  budget. 

Yugoslavia,  $88.8  million  equivalent  planned — 
$57.5  million  will  be  used  to  reconstruct  the  Adri- 
atic Highway  (known  as  Jadranski  Put). 

Pakistan,  $74.3  million  equivalent  planned — 
these  funds  will  be  used  for  procurement  related 
ito  base  construction  by  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  and  for  support  of  the  Pakistan  defense 
budget. 

Iran,  $5.9  million  equivalent  planned — $2.5  mil- 


lion of  this  will  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  a 
specified  list  of  military  items  and  services  in- 
cluding food  items,  tires,  batteries,  and  other 
equipment. 

Taiwan,  $4.9  million  equivalent  planned — to  be 
used  for  projects  including  petroleum  pipelines, 
construction  of  naval  medical  center,  supply  ware- 
houses, dock  repairs,  and  a  drydock  pier. 

Chile,  $100,000  equivalent  planned — approxi- 
mately $60,000  will  be  used  to  help  finance  Inter- 
American  Geodetic  Survey  mapping  projects. 

Peru,  $100,000  equivalent  planned — this  will  be 
used  to  help  finance  Inter- American  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey mapping  projects. 

Currencies  are  also  planned  for  these  purposes 
in  Bolivia  and  Brazil  but  no  specific  projects  have 
been  determined. 

Purchases  of  goods  for  other  friendly  coun- 
tries.— Section  104  (d) :  Several  sales  agreements 
provide  that  a  portion  of  local  currency  sales  pro- 
ceeds may  be  used  for  purchases  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  other  friendly  countries.  In  total,  $42.4 
million  equivalent  of  these  funds  have  either  been 
specifically  earmarked  or  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Amounts  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  may  be 
specifically  agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sales  agree- 
ment is  negotiated,  as  in  the  case  of  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  or  agreements  may  pro- 
vide that  unspecified  amounts  of  currencies  re- 
served for  United  States  purposes  may  be  used  to 
buy  goods  for  other  countries.  For  example,  sales 
agreements  with  Finland  and  India  provide  for 
such  use  and  tentative  programs  which  may  utilize 
up  to  $18  million  of  these  currencies  have  now  been 
developed. 

ICA  is  responsible  for  administering  this  pro- 
gram and  by  June  30,  1957,  had  developed  plans 
for  using  $31.3  million  equivalent  of  these  funds, 
as  shown  in  table  VII. 

TABLE  VII 

Sec.  104   (d)  Program,  as  of  June  30,  1957 

[In  million  dollars  equivalent] 


Sales'proceeds  from— 
France 

2.9 

.6 

13.0 

5.0 

.   .    .    10.0 

Purchases  programed  for — 
Ceylon 

.     5.0 
.     2.5 

Finland 

Italy 

Spain 

2.0 
2.0 

.     5  0 

Total 

10.9 
42.4 

2.5 

2.0 

3.3 

.     2.0 

Taiwan 

.      1.2 

Thailand 

.     2.0 

Total 

1.8 
31.3 
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During  the  6  months  under  review,  $1.5  million 
of  lire  and  $1  million  of  finnmarks  were  purchased 
by  ICA  to  buy  textiles  and  paper  products  in 
Italy  and  Finland  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  Korea.  $1.3  million  of  yen  were  used  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  civilian  relief  in 
the  Ryukyus  in  addition  to  the  $2  million  equiva- 
lent which  had  been  programed  earlier  for  this 
purpose.  Tentative  programs  include  use  of  $12 
million  of  finnmarks  for  purchase  of  ships  for 
several  Asian  countries  and  $5  million  of  rupees 
to  buy  Indian  textiles  for  Burma. 

There  is  usually  no  advance  commitment  by  the 
United  States  either  to  use  these  funds  for  pur- 
chases of  specific  commodities  or  to  buy  goods  for 
a  specific  country.  Standards  conforming  as 
closely  as  possible  with  commercial  practices  have 
been  established  for  the  use  of  these  funds.  These 
are  designed  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  normal 
trade  patterns  and  to  assure  that  purchases  are 
made  at  competitive  prices. 

Grants  for  economic  development. — Section  104 
(e)  :  No  agreements  signed  during  the  reporting 
period  provided  for  grants  for  economic  develop- 
ment. In  prior  agreements,  about  $60  million  of 
local  currency  was  earmarked  for  grants  for  this 
purpose.  Such  grants  are  made  only  in  special 
circumstances  and  comprise  about  3  percent  of 
the  total  sales  proceeds  expected  to  accrue. 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations.— Section 
104  (f ) :  Under  agreements  signed  during  the  first 
half  of  1957,  $55.6  million  was  tentatively  ear- 
marked for  the  payment  of  United  States  obliga- 
tions. This  brings  to  a  total  of  $498.8  million,  or 
23.9  percent  of  anticipated  sales  proceeds,  the 
amount  potentially  available  for  this  use  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program.  Not  all  of  these  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States  ob- 
ligations because  a  number  of  agreements  include 
a  combined  total  for  several  United  States  pur- 
poses. 

United  States  agencies  requiring  local  curren- 
cies for  the  payment  of  United  States  obligations 
purchase  them  with  appropriated  dollars  from  the 
Treasury  through  the  United  States  disbursing 
officers  in  the  embassies.  The  dollars  derived  from 
these  sales  are  credited  to  CCC.  Through  June 
30,  1957,  Treasury  had  been  authorized  to  sell  $177 
million  in  foreign  currencies  to  agencies  for  any 
purpose  for  which  appropriated  dollars  were  avail- 
able. As  of  June  30,  1957,  fhe  total  reimburse- 
ments to  CCC  were  $68  million. 


In  most  countries  with  which  agreements  havj 
been  concluded,  Treasury  has  sold  local  currenc  J 
to  United  States  agencies  for  dollars.  The  ]arg 
est  uses  have  been  in  Spain  and  Turkey  wherl 
United  States  expenditures  are  at  an  extraordinary I 
rate  because  of  defense  activities. 

In  Spain  nearly  $25  million  in  pesetas  has  beei 
allocated  to  Treasury,  the  bulk  of  which  has  beeil 
sold  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  payj 
ment  of  local  currency  obligations  for  base  con 
struction.    An  additional  $26  million  equivalen] 
will  be  available  for  the  same  purpose  under  exist 
ing  agreements  and  will  be  transferred  to  ttol 
Treasury  as  needed.    In  Turkey,  half  of  the  pro  i 
ceeds  of  sales  agreements  are  available  for  sale  U  i 
United  States  agencies  and  nearly  $36  million  oil 
Turkish  lira  has  already  been  transferred  to  thtj 
Treasury.    The  bulk  of  this  money  has  been  used] 
for  the  payment  of  military  construction  and  main- 
tenance operations  in  Turkey  and  for  meeting  the 
local  currency  expenses  of  American  personnel 
stationed  in  that  country. 

Military  family  housing.— Public  Law  765,  83d  i 
Congress,  Public  Law  161,  and  Public  Law  968,1 
84th  Congress,  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $250 
million  worth  of  local  currencies  generated  by 
title  I  sales  or  other  transactions  of  CCC  for  conJ 
struction,  rent,  or  procurement  of  United  States 
military  family  housing  and  related  community 
facilities  in  foreign  countries.     This  legislation 
further  provides  that  CCC  shall  be  reimbursed 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  payment  of 
quarters  allowances  to  the  extent  the  housing  is 
occupied. 

Tentative  earmai-king  of  local  currency  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  military  family  housing 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $106.3  million  equivalent 
in  agreements  with  countries  shown  in  table  VIII. 

TABLE  VIII 

Tentative  Allocation  of  Local  Currency  for  Military 
Family  Housing  by  Country  and  Planned  Under 
Agreements 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Austria g  9 

Finland ....'. 70 

"aiy ......'.'.'.'.'.'.   n'.Qi 

■Tapan 24. 8 

Portugal j  5 

Spain .'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'  10.'  0 

United    Kingdom 35. 1  , 

Total 106.3 

The  funds  will  be  used  for  military  family  hous- 
ing  in  these  countries  except  that  in  the  case  of 
Austria  and  Finland  housing  materials  will  be  ; 
provided  for  use  in  other  countries. 
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During  the  reporting  period  additional  amounts 
•ovided  for  this  purpose  under  new  agreements 
are  $3.5  million  in  Austria  and  $7.7  million  in  the 
rated  Kingdom. 

Construction  of  2.700  housing  units  in  France 
provided  for  in  an  exchange  transaction  involv- 
I  million  worth  of  CCC  commodities.  This 
discussed  under  section  303,  barter,  later  in  this 
port. 

Loans  for  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de- 
lopimnt. — Section  104  (g)  :  Over  half  of  the 
tal  of  $1,109.3  million  equivalent  earmarked  for 
ins  to  26  countries  is  now  covered  by  loan  agrce- 
tats.  By  June  30,  1957,  loan  agreements  had 
en  negotiated  with  18  countries  providing  for 
ins  of  up  to  $652  million  in  local  currencies, 
jgotiations  concluded  during  the  last  6  months 
ovided  for  $416  million  equivalent  in  loans,  in- 
tding  $234  million  of  rupees  to  India,  $118  mil- 
n  of  cruzeiros  to  Brazil,  and  $30  million  of  lire 
Italy.  Of  the  $57  million  of  loans  remaining  to 
negotiated,  about  60  percent  will  be  made  to 
imtries  with  which  loan  agreements  have  already 
en  negotiated.  Thus  the  familiarity  which  these 
untries  have  with  the  provisions  of  the  loan 
reements  is  expected  to  expedite  negotiation  of 
ditional  loan  agreements.  Loan  agreements 
;ned  as  of  June  30, 1957,  are  shown  in  table  IX. 

TABLE  IX 

blio  Law  480  Loan  Agreements  Signed  as  of  June 
30,  1957 * 

[In  million  dollars  equivalent] 


Country 

Januarv- 
June  1957 

Grand 
total 

Country 

Januarv- 
June  1957 

Grand 
total 

tria 

16.0 

149.2 

17.3 

4.0 

10.0 

6.3 

8.5 

2.2 

234.1 

1  31.3 

Italy 

Japan    

30.0 

30.0 

108  9 

u\ 

117.9 
17.3 

le 

Paraguay .... 

2.2 

2.2 

7  8 

>mbia.  .  .  . 

Portugal  .... 
Spain 

3.4 

3.4 

10  5 

ador  .... 

3.2 

4.3 

2.2 

234.1 

>ce 

Hid 

Thailand  .... 
Yugoslavia  .  .  . 

1.0 

1.0 
9.0 

a  .  . 

Total.  .  . 

Bl 

415.6 

651.7 

x»n  agreements  provide  for  establishment  of  lines  of  credit  up  to  the 
unt  stated.    Shortfalls  in  deliveries  of  commodities  and  thus  in  the 
tint  of  local  currencies  deposited  may  result  In  a  decrease  in  the  amounts 
sh  will  actually  become  available  for  loans, 
ncludes  $2.5  million  equivalent  pursuant  to  sec.  104  (d)  transaction. 

The  loan  agreements  specify  terms  and  condi- 
>ns  of  repayment  which  have  been  developed  in 
operation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
qs.  Strategic  materials,  services,  foreign  cur- 
icies  or  dollars  may  be  accepted  in  payment  of 
J  loans. 

gusl   12,   1957 


The  United  States  is  cooperating  with  foreign 
countries  in  developing  programs  to  utilize  these 
large  amounts  of  local  currencies  which  are  becom- 
ing available  to  aid  in  economic  development.  Co- 
ordination with  long  term  development  programs, 
such  as  that  planned  by  India  and  Brazil,  is  em- 
phasized. In  some  countries  the  use  of  Public  Law 
480  loan  funds  for  economic  development  will 
complement  mutual  security  expenditures  for  this 
purpose.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  upon  the  use  of 
these  funds  to  cover  some  of  the  local  costs  of 
projects  for  which  foreign  exchange  costs  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment. Loan  funds  may  also  be  used  to  supple- 
ment public  expenditures  for  roads,  port  and  stor- 
age facilities,  and  similar  improvements. 

Relending  to  private  enterprise.— -The  United 
States  is  actively  striving  to  reach  agreement  with 
purchasing  governments  that  a  portion  of  the  loan 
funds  be  set  aside  for  relending  to  private  enter- 
prise. During  fiscal  year  1957  negotiations  on  this 
point  were  conducted  concurrently  with  negotia- 
tions of  the  sales  agreements.  As  a  result,  at  least 
$150  million  equivalent,  or  a  minimum  of  25  per- 
cent of  the  loan  funds  which  will  become  available 
from  fiscal  year  1957  sales  agreements,  will  be  used 
for  relending  to  private  enterprise  in  16  countries, 
including  Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Greece,  Iceland,  India,  Israel,  Italy, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Spain,  Thailand,  and 
Turkey.  The  amounts  to  be  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose are  usually  specified  in  the  sales  agreements ; 
less  frequently,  foreign  governments  may  agree  to 
channel  unspecified  amounts  of  the  loan  funds 
to  private  borrowers. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
reach  similar  agreements  with  countries  with 
which  loan  agreements  have  not  yet  been  nego- 
tiated covering  funds  accruing  as  a  result  of  sales 
agreements  concluded  prior  to  fiscal  year  1957. 
To  date,  11  countries,  including  many  of  those 
named  above  as  well  as  Argentina,  Japan,  and 
Paraguay,  either  have  re-lent  or  have  agreed  to 
make  available  about  $98  million  equivalent  for 
relending  to  private  investors. 

These  funds  will  be  re-lent  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  private  investors  through  established 
banking  facilities  of  the  borrowing  country.  For- 
eign governments  agree  that  funds  reserved  for 
relending  to  private  enterprise  shall  be  available 
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on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  as  to  interest  rates 
and  other  loan  terms  and  conditions  as  between 
its  citizens,  United  States  nationals,  and  nationals 
of  other  friendly  countries.  It  is  anticipated  that 
loans  will  be  made  on  terms  no  less  favorable  than 
the  usual  terms  of  the  local  agencies  and  that  these 
terms  will  be  based  on  existing  conditions  in  the 
money  market  of  the  foreign  country  and  the  pol- 
icy of  its  monetary  authorities.  The  United  States 
terms  requiring  maintenance  of  value,  i.  e.,  repay- 
ment in  dollars  or  repayment  in  local  currency  at 
a  rate  of  exchange  which  will  return  the  full 
equivalent  value  of  the  loan  denominated  in  dol- 
lars, apply  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  loan. 
Projects  for  loans  to  private  enterprises  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  review  and  approval  by  the  United 
States  which  pertain  to  the  loan  as  a  whole.  It 
is  expected  that  United  States  operations  missions 
and  United  States  diplomatic  missions  will  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  American  businessmen  or 
their  representatives  concerning  loan  procedures 
established  by  the  lending  agencies  of  the  foreign 
governments  as  these  funds  become  available. 

Projects  approved. — Projects  involving  expen- 
ditures of  up  to  $339  million  equivalent  of  Public 
Law  480  funds  have  been  approved,  including 
about  $157  million  in  the  6  months'  period  under 
review.  Specific  projects  may  be  developed  and 
approved  as  loan  funds  become  available,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  Brazil,  agreement  on  general  categories 
of  projects  may  be  reached  at  the  time  the  loan 
agreement  is  negotiated.  Loan  projects  approved 
through  June  30,  1957,  are  shown  in  table  X. 

Funds  are  made  available  for  expenditure  to 
the  country  as  local  currency  deposits  become 
available  and  as  required  during  the  progress  of 
the  project  work.  As  much  as  possible  of  the  nec- 
essary documentation  and  accounting  is  done  by 
the  borrowing  country.  Periodic  financial  and 
progress  reports  must  also  be  made  available  for 
audit  by  ICA  missions. 

International  educational  exchange. — Section 
104  (h)  :  The  educational  exchange  program  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  help  promote  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries. 

Based  upon  the  planned  uses  of  foreign  cur- 
rency under  sales  agreements  signed  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  through  June  30,  1957, 
the  Department  of  Stale  has  entered  into  8  new 
utive,  agreements  or  amendments  and  exten- 
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TABLE  X 

Public  Law  480  Loan  Projects   Appeoved  as  oi     I 
30,  1957 ' 

[Amounts  in  million  dollars  equivalent] 


Country 


Brazil 


Chile    . 

Ecuador 

Greece  . 
Iceland 
Israel    . 


Januarv- 
June  1957 


117.9 


Qn  ad 

total  2 


Description 


10.0 


Japan 


Paraguay 


Peru  . 


Portugal . 
Spain   .   . 


4.2 

2.2 
13.4 


2.2 


3.4 


'31.32 


117.9 


4.0 

3.1 

4.2 

2.2 

28.8 


59.5 


Total 


157.8 


Industrial  projects,  including  elect! 
power,  Iron  and  steel,  metal  proce 
ing,  textile  industry,  etc.,  14.2;  tot 
ism,  1.0;  regional  development,  0 

Agricultural  silo  facilities,  0.0;  extenst 
of  railways,  4.8;  rehabilitation  of  ra 
ways,  10.0;  river  navigation  and  ri 
Improvement,  3.0;  metallurglc 
works,  4.0;  cold  storage  meat  plan 
1.0;  electric  energy  production,  5 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  and  pow 
production;  railway  construction;  t 
pansion  of  iron  and  steel  productio 

Highway  improvement,  3.75;  agricr 
tural  training  center,  0.25. 

Agricultural  credit  system  in  tropic 
coastal  area,  3.1. 

Extension  and  modernization  of  roac 

Hydroelectric  riant. 

Irrigation,  well  drilling,  and  agrici 
tural  development,  11.4;  agrici 
tural  settlements  (construction 
farm  buildings),  2.8;  land  prepar 
tion,  0.4;  agricultural  research  st 
tion,  0.3;  afforestation,  0.4;  develo 
ment  of  roads,  3.8;  electric  power  co" 
struction,  6.6;  loans  to  home  buyer 
3.0. 

Electric  power  development,  50.7;  in 
gation,  drainage  and  reclamation,  8. 
productivity  center,  0.4. 
49.35  i  Electric  power  development,  21.9;  in 
gation  and  land  development,  12. 
land  reclamation  for  industrial  site 
1.9;  productivity  center,  2.8;  fore 
development,  2.8;  industrial  marke 
ing  and  processing,  4.5;  improvemei 
of  fishing  port  facilities,  1.9;  sil 
center,  0.4;  undetermined,  0.5. 

Highway  and  bridge  construction  an 
improvement,  0.7;  airport  develoj 
ment,  0.2;  sewerage  system,  0.7;  apr 
cultural  development  (primaril 
coffee),  0.6. 

Irrigation  project  in  northern  Per 
(land  to  be  used  for  bananas,  eoffe. 
cacao,  and  feed  production).  Bt 
cause  of  drought  not  more  than  1, 
may  be  used  for  farm-to-mark< 
roads,  agricultural  credit,  and  aboi 
$40,000  for  small  irrigation  project: 

Storage  facilities  for  bananas  an 
cereals. 

Reforestation  and  watershed  contro 
5.1;  small  irrigation  projects  for  nor 
citrus  fruit  and  vegetable  productior 
2.6;  soil  conservation,  0.3;  land  cor 
solidation,   1.0. 


7.8 


3.4 
9.0 


338.8 


1  This  tabulation  includes  only  approved  projectsTwithin  current  loai 
agreements.  Projects  which  may  have  been  tentatively  approved  prior  t 
completion  of  loan  agreements  are  not  included. 

2  Approval  of  projects  allows  expenditures  of  up  to  the  amount  stated 
The  total  value  of  the  projects  would  decrease  if  the  amount  available  fo 
loans  is  less  than  that  anticipated. 

>  The  total  of  the  proposed  projects  exceeds  theamountjof  the  !oan.  Appro 
priate  revisions  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 


sions  of  previous  agreements  in  support  of  edu 
cational  exchange  programs,  Public  Law  584,  79t 
Congress  (the  Fulbright  Act),  in  dollar  equiva- 
lent as  follows :  Argentina,  $600,000 ;  Chile,  $500.- 
000;  Colombia,  $500,000;  Ecuador,  $300,000;  Par- 
aguay, $150,000;  Peru,  $500,000;  Thailand. 
$800,000 ;  and  Turkey,  $750,000. 

Authorizations  have  been  furnished  (or  are  in 
process  of  being  furnished)  United  States  diplo- 
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latic  missions  to  enter  into  formal  negotiations 
jr  new  executive  agreements  or  amendments  and 
■tensions  of  previous  agreements  to  support  9 
iacational  exchange  programs  in  dollar  equiva- 
nt  as  follows:  Brazil,  $980,000;  Indonesia, 
300,000;  Iran,  $750,000;  Japan,  $2,066,000;  Ko- 
>a,  $900,000;  Pakistan,  $1,050,000;  Portugal, 
100,000;  Spain,  $600,000;  and  Taiwan,  $750,000. 

Additional  programs  are  being  prepared  for 
olivia,  Egypt,  Finland,  Iceland,  India,  and  the 
hilippines. 

Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
wis  and  periodicals. — Section  104  (i)  :  This  see- 
on  provides  that  not  more  than  $5  mdlion  equiv- 
ent  may  be  allocated  for  the  translation,  publi- 
ition,  and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals 
iring  any  fiscal  year.  This  currency  use  was 
tablished  in  July  1956. 
Program  plans  at  this  time  are  giving  priority 

translating  and  publishing  American  textbooks 
»r  use  in  the  schools  of  foreign  countries.  Text- 
>ok  programs  are  being  considered  or  developed 

Austria,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Greece,  Pakistan, 
eru,  Poland,  Spain,  Thailand,  Turkey,  and 
ugoslavia. 

Use  of  $100,000  equivalent  is  planned  for  the 
irehase  of  paper  in  Finland  for  textbook  pro- 
ams  in  other  countries. 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  li- 
■aries,  and  community  centers. — Section  104  (j)  : 
lis  currency  use  was  established  in  August  1956. 
American-sponsored  binational  organizations 
11  be  aided  through  the  lease  and  purchase  of 
lildings  and  through  furnishing  books  and  other 
ditional  materials.  Programs  now  being  con- 
lered  include  an  American  Study  Center  in 
)logna,  Italy,  affiliated  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
hool  of  International  Study  to  enlarge  facili- 
I  for  Europeans  interested  in  American  studies; 
d  binational  center  facilities  in  Brazil,  Colom- 
i,  Iran,  Korea,  Spain  (including  the  teaching 

English  in  several  localities),  Thailand,  and 
irkey. 

American-sponsored  schools  will  be  assisted 
rough  the  use  of  local  currencies  to  increase 
lolarships  to  children  of  foreign  countries;  to 
gment  United  States  teachers'  salaries;  to  im- 
ove  the  curriculum ;  and  to  defray  a  portion  of 
>ts  of  erecting  new  buildings  and  remodeling 
esent  buildings  to  provide  more  classrooms,  lab- 
itories,  and  living  space.  Use  of  the  currencies 
r  these  activities  are  being  considered  in  Aus- 


tria, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Italy,  Peru,  and  Turkey. 

Title  II 

Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  the  use  of  surplus 
commodities  held  by  the  CCC  to  assist  friendly 
foreign  people  to  meet  extraordinary  or  urgent 
needs. 

ICA  is  responsible  for  administering  this  pro- 
gram and  during  the  last  6  months  has  authorized 
transfers  of  about  $81  million  worth  of  surplus 
commodities  and  ocean  freight  costs.  Grain  and 
grain  products,  including  wheat,  flour,  feed 
grains,  and  rice,  valued  at  $42  million,  comprised 
about  two-thirds  of  the  commodity  total;  addi- 
tional authorizations  included  $16  million  of  dry 
milk  and  other  milk  products,  $6  million  in  cot- 
ton, and  a  relatively  small  amount  of  dry  beans. 
Authorizations  for  payment  of  ocean -freight 
charges  totaled  $17  million,  including  about  $3 
million  for  title  II  shipments  and  $14  million  for 
shipments  of  food  by  United  States  voluntary 
agencies  donated  under  title  III  of  the  act. 
Authorizations  for  the  year  as  a  whole  totaled 
almost  $150  million,  including  $116  million  of 
commodities  and  $34  million  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion costs.  Over  the  3-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1957,  $360  million  has  been  obligated. 

Programs  authorized  during  the  6  months  under 
review  are  typical  of  those  which  have  been  car- 
ried out  during  the  last  3  years.  For  example, 
50,000  tons  of  wheat  will  be  shipped  to  Morocco 
for  distribution  to  destitute  people  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country.  Abnormally  low  rain- 
fall, averaging  less  than  one-third  of  normal  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  resulted  in  serious 
losses  to  cereal  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  70,000  tons  of  cereals  will  be  needed.  Of  this 
amount,  France  has  offered  to  supply  20,000  tons 
on  a  grant  basis  which  will  supplement  the  United 
States  contribution. 

Continued  drought  in  southern  Peru  has  re- 
duced crop  expectations  to  less  than  20  percent 
of  normal  and  decreased  livestock  population  by 
more  than  50  percent.  Shipment  of  about  20,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  70,000  tons  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  valued  in  all  at  $11  million  has  been 
authorized  for  distribution  to  needy  people  and 
for  sale  to  assist  in  financing  work  projects  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas.  In  accordance  with  a 
previous  commitment,  $700,000  worth  of  wheat 
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was  shipped  to  Libya  for  free  distribution  or  par- 
tial payment  for  work  on  relief  projects.  About 
$700,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  have  been  shipped  to 
Haiti  to  help  meet  the  emergency  caused  by 
drought  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

A  total  of  $8  million  of  foodstuffs  (including 
ocean-freight  costs)  have  been  supplied  for  relief 
feeding  of  Hungarian  refugees.  ICA  had  pre- 
viously authorized  a  contribution  of  up  to  $15 
million  of  surplus  commodities  including  freight, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  smaller  amount  was  ade- 
quate for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  furnish- 
ing foods  for  consumption  by  the  refugees,  $16.2 
million  of  feed  grains  will  be  shipped  to  Austria 
for  sale  in  that  country.  The  local  currency  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales  will  be  used  for  Hungarian 
relief  purposes  and  will  reduce  the  financial  bur- 
den imposed  upon  Austria  by  the  influx  of  refu- 
gees. In  view  of  the  feed  grain  shortage  in  Aus- 
tria, it  is  not  believed  that  this  transfer  of  130,000 
tons  of  corn  will  displace  sales  that  might  other- 
wise be  made. 

Over  $6  million  of  cotton  will  be  supplied  to  a 
United  States  voluntary  relief  agency  for  ship- 
ment to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Korea.  The 
cotton  will  be  used  to  manufacture  bedding  and 
other  cotton  goods  for  use  in  charitable  institu- 
tions and  free  distribution  to  the  needy. 

About  $1.8  million  of  dried  milk,  cheese,  and 
flour  is  being  supplied  to  assist  Tunisia  to  expand 
its  child-feeding  program.  This  amount  will  pro- 
vide canteen  rations  to  an  additional  10,000  to 
15,000  children  for  the  first  year  of  a  proposed  3- 
year  program.  No  commitment  has  been  made, 
however,  for  a  United  States  contribution  of  foods 
to  this  program  beyond  the  first  year.  Finally, 
authorizations  have  been  issued  to  Japan  and  Italy 
to  conclude  the  United  States  contribution  to  ex- 
panded school-lunch  programs  in  these  countries. 
Wheat  and  dry  milk,  valued  at  $22.5  million,  will 
be  supplied  to  Japan  and  $6.3  million  of  food- 
stuffs will  be  provided  to  Italy  for  this  purpose. 

Title  III 

Title  III  of  the  act  covers  donations  of  surplus 
foods  for  domestic  use  and  for  distribution 
abroad  by  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  and  inter- 
governmental organizations  as  well  as  CCC  barter 
activities. 

Section  302,  domestic  donations.— During  the 
January-June  1957  period,  the  distribution  of 
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surplus  commodities  to  domestic  outlets  has  beer 
made  under  authority  of  Public  Law  480  anc 
under  authority  of  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935,  as  amended. 

For  the  reporting  period,  domestic  donation* 
totaled  approximately  514  million  pounds  of 
which  about  202  million  pounds,  valued  at  $1 
million,  were  distributed  under  title  III.  DoJ 
mestic  recipients  of  these  commodities  included 
more  than  12  million  children  in  public  ano 
private  schools,  1.4  million  persons  in  charitabh 
institutions,  and  about  3  million  needy  persons 
in  family  units. 

Section  302,  foreign  donations. — Section  302  oJ 
the  act  authorizes  donations  of  surplus  foods  itf 
CCC  stocks  to  United  States  nonprofit  voluntary 
relief  agencies  and  to  intergovernmental  organi 
zations,  such  as  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  to  assist  needy  per- 
sons outside  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  thesej 
agencies  have  been  carrying  on  regular  relief  dis-*l 
tribution  programs  around  the  world  for  manj 
years.  The  availability  of  surplus  food  permits 
them  to  distribute  substantially  larger  amounts  of 
relief  foods  than  would  be  possible  from  their 
own  private  financing. 

Processing,  packaging,  and  other  related  costs 
are  paid  by  the  United  States  under  this  authority. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  permits  the  use  of 
title  II  funds  to  finance  the  ocean-freight  costs  of 
these  shipments.  In  some  instances  ocean-freight 
costs  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  voluntary 
relief  agencies  or  the  government  of  the  recipient 
country.  In  all  instances  foreign  governments 
accord  duty-free  entrance  to  these  shipments. 
When  the  United  States  finances  ocean-transpor 
tation  costs,  the  cost  of  inland  transportation  and 
distribution  abroad  is  paid  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment. Commodities  are  clearly  identified  as  of 
United  States  origin  and  gifts  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  foods  are  given  free  to 
needy  persons  who  do  not  have  the  means  to  buy 
them.  Program  plans,  requests,  and  operations 
are  reviewed  by  coordinating  committees  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  the  United  States  mis- 
sion, the  foreign  government,  and  the  voluntary 
agencies;  these  committees  have  been  established 
in  most  of  the  principal  receiving  countries  in 
which  two  or  more  voluntary  agencies  operate. 
Assurances  are  obtained  that  the  relief  program 
does  not  conflict  with  normal  commercial  trade  or 
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ither  United  States  surplus  food  disposal  op- 
rations. 

Cornmeal,  wheat  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and 
processed  and  natural  cheese  were  available  for 
listribution  throughout  the  period  January-June 
957.  Corn  was  not  available  for  overseas  com- 
neivial  milling  but  was  made  available  to  a  limited 
lumber  of  countries  where  the  recipients  normally 
nilled  their  own  grains.  Under  these  conditions, 
!3.3  million  pounds  of  corn  were  shipped.  Dry 
inns,  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  list  Sep- 
ember  30, 1956,  were  again  made  available  during 
he  period  March  1-June  30,  1957.  Some  ship- 
nents  may  carry  into  July.  Brewer's  milled  rice 
a  available  for  distribution  during  the  period  July 
-December  31,  1957.  Shipments  of  rice  during 
he  reporting  period  were  limited  to  a  small 
mount  carried  over  from  substantial  allocations 
lade  previously.  The  quantity  and  value  of  com- 
lodities  approved  for  foreign  donation  for  the 
>eriod  January-June  1957  are  shown  in  table  XI. 

TABLE  XI 

ommodities  Approved  foe  Donation  for  Foreign  Relief 
Through  Nonprofit  Voluntary  Agencies  and  Inter- 
governmental  Organizations,    January-June   1957 


!ommodity 

Pounds 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

Commodity 

Pounds 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

ry  beans .  . 
iee.se     .   .   . 
rrn    .  .  .  . 

Millions 

47.9 

68.6 

23.3 

120.3 

228.7 

Million 

dollars 

4.5 

29.7 

1.2 

9.2 

45.5 

Wheat  flour  . 
Total    . 

Millions 

5.0 

389.9 

Million 
dollars 

.6 
32.3 

>m  meal .  . 
Ok,  nonfat 
Iry  .  .  .  . 

883.7 

123.0 

Section  303,  barter.— This  authority,  1  of  6  leg- 
dative  acts  providing  for  barter,  reemphasized 
lis  program  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ulture  to  expedite  barter  operations  where  such 
Derations  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC. 
t  also  directs  other  agencies  to  cooperate.  Sub- 
jquently,  Public  Law  968,  previously  noted,  au- 
lorized  acquisition  of  certain  United  States  mili- 
iry  housing  abroad  with  foreign  currencies 
enerated  by  agricultural  export  programs,  in- 
luding  barter  transactions. 

Barter  is  effected  through  contracts  between 
CC  and  private  United  States  business  firms 
nder  which  the  contracting  firms  use  commercial 
•ade  channels  in  fulfilling  these  contracts.  Bar- 
;r  contracts  generally  provide  for  the  delivery 
f  specified  materials  with  payment  to  be  received 
i  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  which 


must  be  exported  by  the  contractor.  The  origin  of 
materials  and  the  destination  of  agricultural 
commodities  are  limited  to  friendly  countries  but 
are  not  required  to  be  identical. 

As  a  supporting  export  program,  barter  is  de- 
signed to  permit  purchase  by  United  States  firms 
of  materials  abroad  for  Government  use  condi- 
tional upon  the  firms'  ability  to  export  an  equiva- 
lent value  of  agricultural  commodities  from  CCC 
inventories  in  payment. 

Major  program  revisions  were  made  during  the 
reporting  period  to  assure  that  commodities  ex- 
ported under  barter  arrangements  result  in  a  net 
gain  in  the  total  volume  of  agricultural  exports. 
In  general,  the  barter  contractor  must  satisfy 
CCC  that  a  proposed  transaction  will  mean  an  in- 
crease in  United  States  exports  of  the  commodities 
involved.  Wheat,  feed  grains,  or  cotton  can  be 
shipped  without  a  specific  showing  of  additional 
trade  to  areas  where  commercial  trade  in  these 
commodities  is  negligible;  however,  shipments  to 
countries  considered  to  be  dollar  markets  can  be 
made  only  where  additional  trade  can  be  assured. 

The  program  was  also  tightened  by  the  follow- 
ing provisions:  barter  contracts  must  designate 
the  commodities  to  be  taken  from  CCC;  interest 
must  be  paid  to  CCC  for  any  time  lag  between 
delivery  of  the  commodity  and  delivery  of  ma- 
terials ;  commodities  cannot  be  transshipped  from 
approved  countries  of  destination;  materials  de- 
livered may  not  be  produced  or  processed  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  origin  of  the  materials 
must  be  specified. 

A  transaction  during  the  reporting  period  in- 
volved the  exchange  of  $50  million  worth  of  CCC 
commodities  for  approximately  2,700  housing 
units  to  be  built  in  France  for  United  States  mili- 
tary family  housing.  The  United  States  exporter 
is  selling  these  commodities  abroad,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  are  being  converted  to  francs.  The 
United  States  exporter  will  pay  the  French  con- 
struction firm  amounts  specified  in  "construction 
progress  certificates"  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  CCC  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  out  of  savings  in  quarters  allow- 
ances making  additional  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  this  purpose  unnecessary. 

Barter  contracts  entered  into  during  January- 
June  1957  totaled  $125.1  million,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  to  $272.5  million  in 
comparison  with  $315.8  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
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1956.  During  the  period  January-June  1957  ag- 
ricultural commodities  exported  by  contractors, 
largely  against  prior  contracts,  totaled  $146.9  mil- 
lion and  material  delivered  to  CCC  totaled 
$136.5  million.  The  excess  of  agricultural  com- 
modities exported  is  covered  by  cash  deposits  or 
irrevocable  letters  of  credit  in  favor  of  CCC. 
Barter  contracts  negotiated  in  this  reporting 
period  were  at  a  lower  rate  than  for  the  previous 


TABLE  XII 

Summary    of    Barter     Contracts     Entered 
Specified  Periods  ' 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Into    in 


Materials 

1949-50 
through 
1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

July- 
Decem- 
ber 1956 

Januarv- 
June  1957 

Strategic: 
Minimum  stockpile.   .   . 
Long-term  stockpile    . 

71.8 

74.2 
2  85.3 
2  99.9 

55.1 

2  141.5 

107.9 

20!  l' 
112.6 

2.2 

18.8 

Supplemental  stockpile 3. 

Total  strategic  .... 

71.8 

259.4 

304.5 

132.7 

75.1 

Supply:* 
ICA 

28.4 
7.4 

22.4 

8.6 

Defense     .   .  . 

4.1 
10.6 

50  0 

Other    .... 

2.7 

Total  supply  .... 

35.8 

22.4 

11.3 

14.7 

50.0 

Grand  total     .   .   . 

107.6 

281.8 

315.8 

147.4 

125.1 

1  Years  beginning  July  1. 

2  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  figures  previously  reported  to  reflect 
totaj  sales  to  the  minimum  stockpile  as  follows:  $67.5  million  long-term  and 
$1.0  million  supplemental  for  fiscal  year  1955,  and  $50.2  million  long-term 
for  fiscal  year  1956. 

3  Acquired  and  held  as  assets  by  CCC,  using  as  a  guide  the  ODM  supple- 
mental stockpile  list  for  kinds,  quantities,  and  specifications.  Materials 
transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  GSA  as  provided  by  sec.  206  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956. 

4  Nonstrategic  materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government 
agencies. 


reporting  period  when  contracts  totaled  $147.4 
million  and  slightly  lower  than  the  previous  aver- 
age 6-month  rate  of  $149  million  under  the  ex- 
panded barter  program. 

Agricultural  commodity  exports  by  contractors, 
in  fulfillment  of  barter  contracts  with  CCC  were! 
below    the    previous    6-month    period,    totaling! 
$146.9  million  for  the  period  covered  by  this  re- J 
port   (table  XIII).     Exports  under  barter  will! 
fluctuate  in  accordance  with  activity  in  this  field;! 

Forty-one  countries  have  received  agricultural  ] 
commodities  exported  under  barter  arrangements  l 
under  the  expanded  barter  program  July  1,  1954,1 
through  June  30,  1957,  as  shown  in  table  XIV. 

The  rate  of  material  deliveries  to  CCC  by  con-f 
tractors  against  barter  agreements  in  the  repo 
period  increased  somewhat  over  that  for  past 
riods.    Acquisitions  of  strategic  materials  to  date 
have  been  limited  to  materials  within  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  procurement  directives'! 
for  both  the  strategic  and  supplemental  stockpiles.  ! 
Materials  delivered  in  the  report  period  compared  I 
with  past  deliveries  are  indicated  in  table  XV. 

On  a  full  reimbursable  basis,  CCC  has  de- 
livered $209.7  million  in  strategic  materials  to  I 
the  strategic  stockpile  and  $66.5  million  in  ma- 1 
terials  to  other  Government  agencies.  A  total  of 
$213.5  million  in  strategic  materials  has  been 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  for 
which  reimbursement  to  CCC  will  be  in  the  form 


TABLE  XIII 

Agricultural  Commodities  Exported  Under  Barter  Contracts  in  Specified  Periods  ' 

[In  thousands  of  units] 


Commodity 


Wheat 

Corn 

Grain  sorghums. 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Cotton"  .  .  .  . 
Cottonseed  oil  . 
Others  * 


Total  quantity 


Total  value  . 


Unit 


Bushel 

.  .  do 

Hundredweight 
Bushel 


.do. 


do.  .  . 
Bale  .  .  . 
Pound  .  . 
Metric  ton 


Metric  ton 


1949-50 
through 
1953-54 


33,445 
9,388 


56 

4,630 

20 


1,227 

Million 
dollars 
107.6 


1954-55 


45, 036 

4,375 

4,727 

5,248 

2,834 

217 

1 

19,  687 

7 


1,728 

Million 
dollars 
122.6 


1955-56 


68, 643 
55, 148 
22,  088 
41,842 
14,107 
3,912 

46 
15,  044 

30 


5,533 

Million 
dollars 
298.6 


July- 
December 
1956 


66, 698 
10,117 
10,  999 
11,511 
14,  486 
5,710 
429 


21 


3,291 

Million 
dollars 
233.9 


January-June  1957  2 


Under  all 
contracts 


21,  265 
27, 059 
1,625 
3,714 
4,  848 
1,758 
486 


13 


1,654 

Million 
dollars 
146.9 


1955-56 
contracts 


8,037 

782 

544 

1,524 

1,792 

535 

1 


342 

Million 
dcllars 
19.0 


1956-57 
contracts 


13, 228 
26,277 
1,081 
2,190 
3,056 
1,223 
485 


7 


1,312 


Million 
dollars 
127.9 


1  Year  beginning  July  1. 

'  Includes  estimate  for  June. 


'  1956-57  represents  sales  under  new  cotton  export  sales  programs;  announcement 
lounccment  CN-KX-4,  dated  Feb.  19.  1957,  to  be  exported  after  Aug.  15,  1957,  and 


includes  flaxseed,  dried  skim  milk,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  beans,  and  rice 


CN-EX-2,  dated  Apr.  17,  1956,  to  be  exported  before  Aug.  16,  1957,  and 
d  before  Aug.  16,  1958. 
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TABLE  XIV 

ai.i  k  of  Agricultural  Commodity  Exports  Under 
Babteb  Contracts  by  Destination,  July  1,  1954, 
Through  June  30, 1957  * 

[Value  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


.nstrla 6.080 

Jam 85,830 

lro-il 547 

Chile 1.284 

Colombia 1,654 

porta  Rica 210 

Cuba 283 

Jenmark 5,108 

Rgypt 8,080 

Ecuador 14 

|1  Salvador 72 

rhlland 1,530 

[ranee 87,645 

fTest  Germany 81, 178 

ireoiv 11,267 

Jnatemala 142 

odla 1,000 

ran     95 

peland 18,487 

snu-1 8,904 

taly 5,877 

apm 96. 126 


Korea 3, 069 

Mexico 10,753 

Netherlands 111,515 

Norway 12,  552 

Panama 67 

Peru 1,449 

Portugal 2,773 

Saudi  Arabia 281 

Spain 4,621 

Sweden 2, 106 

Switzerland 2,  554 

Taiwan  (Formosa)    ....  2.  821 

Trieste 1,337 

Turkey 5,815 

United  Kingdom 140, 472 

Uruguay 287 

Venezuela 245 

Yugoslavia 2,743 

Others  3 125, 152 

Total 802,025 


'  Commodity  values  at  export  market  prices.     Includes  estimate  for  June 

>  Includes  Cyprus  ($6,000)  and  other  shipments  for  which  documents  list- 
»g  country  of  destination  have  not  been  processed.  Includes  cotton  valued 
t  $105,811,000  under  special  cotton-export  program  for  which  contractors 
lave  until  Aug.  15,  1957,  to  export  under  announcement  CN-EX-2,  dated 
ipr.  17,  1956,  and  must  export  between  Aug.  15,  1957,  and  Aug.  16,  1958, 
mder  announcement  CX-EX-4,  dated  Feb.  19,  1957. 

?f  an  appropriation  by  Congress  as  provided  in 
section  206  of  Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress. 
The  balance  of  the  strategic  materials  in  CCC's 

TABLE  XV 

fALUE  of  Materials  Delivered  by  Barter  Contractors 
in  Specified  Periods  * 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Commod'ty 

1949-50 

through 
19.53-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

July- 
De- 
cember 
1956 

January- June  1957  * 

Under 
all  con- 
tracts 

1955-56 
con- 
tracts 

1956-57 
con- 
tracts 

Itrateeic: 

:uum  stock- 
pie..  . 
Lone-term  stock 
pile 

71.8 

16.2 
43.2 

2.1 

64.6 
32.6 

71.2 

29.2 

6.5 

61.0 

27.9 
16.9 

91.7 

25.7 
16.1 
32.2 

2.2 

8 

Supplemental 
stockpile  3 

59  5 

Total  strategic. 

iqpply:  « 
ICA 

71.8 

61.5 

168.4 

96.7 

136.5 

74.0 

62.5 

23.  4 
7.4 

21.1 

9.0 

.6 

Defense..- 

Other 

Total  supply... 
Grand  total 

35.  S 

21.1 

9.0 

.6 

l  17  6 

82.  8 

177.4 

97.3 

136.5 

74.0 

62.5 

1  Years  beginning  July  1. 

•  Includes  est  mate  for  June.  1955-56  also  includes  certain  deliveries  against 
arlier  contracts. 

»  Acquired  and  held  as  assets  by  CCC,  using  as  a  guide  the  ODM  supple- 
aental  stockpile  list  for  kinds,  quantities,  and  specifications.  Materials 
iransferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  GSA  as  provided  by  sec.  206  of  the  Agri- 
ultural  Act  of  1956. 

•  N'onstrategic  materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Government 
gencies. 


inventories,  as  well  as  subsequent  deliveries  of 
such  materials  under  existing  contracts,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  ODM  stockpiles  with  reim- 
bursement to  CCC. 3 


3  An  appendix  to  this  report  contains  the  following  ad- 
ditional tables   (not  printed  here)  : 

Table  I :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  Jan.  1  through 
June  30,  1957. 

Table  II :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  begin- 
ning of  program  through  June  30, 1957. 

Table  III :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  begin- 
ning of  program  through  June  30, 1955. 

Table  IV :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1955, 
through  June  30,  1956. 

Table  V :  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1956, 
through  June  30,  1957. 

Table  VI :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un- 
der title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  Jan.  1, 
1957,  through  June  30, 1957. 

Table  VII :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un- 
der title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  be- 
ginning of  program  through  June  30,  1957. 

Table  VIII :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from 
beginning   of   program   through   June  30,   1955. 

Table  IX :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un- 
der title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1, 

1955,  through  June  30, 1956. 

Table  X :  Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  un- 
der title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1, 

1956,  through  June  30, 1957. 

Table  XI :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  Jan.  1, 

1957,  through  June  30, 1957. 

Table  XII :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  begin- 
ning of  program  through  June  30, 1957. 

Table  XIII :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  begin- 
ning of  program  through  June  30, 1955. 

Table  XIV :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1955, 
through  June  30,  1956. 

Table  XV :  Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1956, 
through  June  30,  1957. 

Table  XVI :  Transfer  authorizations  issued  under  title 
II,  Public  Law  480,  Jan.  1-June  30, 1957. 

Table  XVII :  Transfer  authorizations  issued  under 
title  II,  Public  Law  480,  July  1,  1954-June  30,  1957. 
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President  Eisenhower's  Views 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  16 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  July 
9  wrote  to  President  Eisenhower  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  comment  on  House  Joint  Resolution  16, 
which  provides  '■''for  the  revision  of  the  status-of- 
forces  agreement  and  certain  other  treaties  and 
international  agreements,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  such  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, so  that  foreign  countries  will  not  have 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  American  Armed  For- 
ces personnel  stationed  within  their  houndaries."1"1 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  Presidents  reply. 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  20 

July  20, 1957 

Dear  Joe  :  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  reply 
to  your  request  for  comment  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  having  the  purposes  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  16  upon  the  status  of  our 
forces  overseas. 1 

In  my  judgment,  the  passage  of  any  such  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  would  gravely  threaten 
our  security,  alienate  our  friends,  and  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  those  who  want  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life. 

No  longer  does  anyone  suggest  that  we  can 
safely  withdraw  behind  the  boundaries  of  a  "for- 
tress America".  Yet  this  would  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  enacting  this  resolution.  I  can  think  of 
no  recent  legislative  proposal  which  would  so 
threaten  the  essential  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  troops  are  not  overseas  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war.  Nor  are  they  stationed  around  the 
world  today  merely  for  the  protection  of  the  lands 
where  they  happen  to  be  located.  They  are  there 
as  allies  to  help  maintain  world  peace  so  essential 
to  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

We  cannot  demand — indeed  we  should  not 
ask — that  for  us  alone  our  allies  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  world  peace  should  grant  extraterri- 
toriality and  completely  surrender  their  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  criminal  offenses  committed  in 
their  lands.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
gress in  World  War  II  in  considering  this  issue  as 

1  For  text  of  a  letter  from  Under  Secretary  Herter 
to  Representative  Omar  Burleson,  together  with  a  mem- 
orandum outlining  the.  position  of  the  Department  of 
State,  see  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1957,  p.  198. 
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to  allied  troops  in  the  United  States  was  unwill- 
ing to  relinquish  our  sovereignty  under  suchl 
circumstances. 

This  has  been  no  partisan  political  matter  ini 
the  United  States.    The  NATO  Status  of  Forced 
Agreement  which  crystallized  these  concepts  was 
negotiated  and  signed  in  1951  under  the  previous 
Administration.    It  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
by  vote  of  72  to  15  during  this  Administration.' 
Such  resolutions  as  H.  J.  Res.  16  have  been  pre- 
viously rejected  under  the  strongest  sort  of  bi- 
partisan leadership. 

Although  under  international  law  each  of  our 
allies  has  full  jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses 
committed  within  its  borders,  this  rule  has  been 
qualified  to  our  advantage  in  such  agreements  as 
the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty.  The  United 
States  is  given  primary  jurisdiction  where  the* 
offense  is  committed  by  a  serviceman  against  an- 
other  member  of  the  United  States  forces,  its  civil- 
ian component,  or  a  dependent,  or  against  their 
property.  Also,  the  United  States  is  given  prim- 
ary jurisdiction  where  the  offense  arises  out  of  an 
act  done  in  the  performance  of  official  duty, 
whether  it  occurs  on  base  or  off  base. 

It  has  been,  is,  and  so  far  as  I  can  foresee  will 
be  our  policy  not  to  waive  the  primary  United 
States  right  to  try  where  the  "performance  of  ' 
duty"  matter  is  clear.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  | 
waiver  of  primary  United  States  right  to  try 
has  ever  been  given  where  that  matter  was  clear. 

Naturally,  we  are  all  directly  concerned  with 
protecting  the  best  interests  of  our  military  for- 
ces. During  my  entire  adult  life  I  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  troops  under  my 
command,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  officers 
who  are  now  in  direct  command  of  our  armed 
forces  share  this  concern  and  are  watchful  that 
every  man  in  those  forces  be  accorded  fair  treat- 
ment at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

We  have  done  our  very  best  to  insure  that  every 
member  of  our  armed  forces  who  is  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense  abroad  receives  a  fair  trial  and 
thus  far,  I  believe,  we  have  been  successful  in  this. 

Our  display  of  confidence  in  the  laws  and  courts 
of  other  nations  through  our  status  of  forces 
agreements  has  produced  a  high  degree  of  co- 
operation from  these  other  nations.  On  a  world- 
wide basis  our  allies  in  the  first  three  and  one- 
half  years  of  the  operation  of  such  agreements 
have  waived  their  undisputed  primary  jurisdic- 
tion  in  over  sixty-five  percent  of  the  cases  in  which 
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hey  had  the  primary  right  to  try  an  alleged  offen- 
er  who  was  a  member  of  our  military  establish- 
aent  overseas.  Japan  has  been  particularly  co- 
perative,  since  in  this  same  period  Japan  has 
rmived  its  primary  jurisdiction  to  try  in  over 
Inety-six  percent  of  the  cases  in  which  they  had 
uch  right. 

I  regard  as  equally  unfortunate  any  attempt  to 
dd  the  substance  of  II.  J.  Res.  16  as  an  amend- 
umu  to  any  other  measure,  because  such  action 
rould  be  gravely  prejudicial  to  our  national  se- 
urity. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  most  strongly  that  the 
■ssage  of  any  legislation  having  the  purposes 
f  II.  J.  Res.  16  would  be  most  hurtful  to  our  na- 
onal  interests  and  to  our  aim  of  maintaining  in 
ie  world  the  principles  of  peace  and  freedom.  In 
ur  own  interest,  we  need  to  continue  to  forge  the 
mds  of  understanding  among  the  free  nations. 

With  warm  regard, 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

lie  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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th  Congress,  1st  Session 

icilitating  the  Admission  into  the  United  States  of  Cer- 
tain Aliens.  Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  373.  H 
Rept.  629,  June  25, 1957.    23  pp. 

mtributions  to  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  J.  Res.  73.  S.  Rept.  526,  June 
25.  1957.    5  pp. 

•ntrol  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  to  ac- 
company S.  Res.  151.  S.  Rept.  524,  June  25,  1957.  1  p. 
ie  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies.  Report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Iuternational  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
July  1,  1957.  51  pp.  [Committee  print.] 
nendment  Recommended  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  recommending  amendment 
to  the  International  Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  together  with  a  proposal  for  the  amendment 
mginated  with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Ud  contained  in  a  memorandum,  dated  at  London  in 
May  1955,  from  the  British  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Civil  Aviation.  S.  Exec.  M,  July  1,  1957.  7  pp. 
w  Middle  East  and  Southern  Europe.  Report  of  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on  a  study  mission.  July  1,  1957. 
$2  pp.     [Committee  print.] 

Ithorizing  a  Payment  to  the  Government  of  Denmark. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  2448.  S.  Rept.  572,  July  2 
L957.    12  pp. 

tension  of  Public  Law  480.  Conference  report  to  ac- 
company S.  1314.     H.  Rept.  683,  July  5,  1957.    5  pp. 
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Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Disarmament  and 
Security  in  Eastern  and  Southern  Asia.  Staff  Study 
No.  9.  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  July  8,  1957.  37  pp. 
[Committee  print.] 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  With  Respect  to 
450  American  Prisoners  of  War  Taken  Prisoner  by  the 
Communists.  Report  to  accompany  H.  Res.  292.  H 
Rept.  705,  July  8,  1957.    9  pp. 

Amending  the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  R.  7974.  H.  Rept.  704,  July  8, 
1957.     7  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  S.  2130  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.    H.  Rept.  776,  July  9,  1957.    108  pp. 

Implementing  a  Treaty  and  Agreement  With  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  6709.  H. 
Rept.  778,  July  9, 1957.    12  pp. 

Increasing  United  States  Contributions  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2515. 
S.  Rept.  600,  July  10,  1957.     3  pp. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.    Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.     Entered  into  force  March  20,  1952 
TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:    Republic  of  China,  June  27,  1957. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  bringing  under  international  control  drugs  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs 
concluded  at  Geneva  July  13,  1931  (48  Stat.  1543),  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  2230 ;  62  Stat.  1796).  Done  at  Paris 
November  19,  1948.  Entered  into  force  December  1 
1949.  TIAS  2308. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Hungary,  July  2,  1957. 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy    plant,    the    production    of,    international    and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Accession  deposited:    Indonesia,  July  11,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:    Norway,  July  10,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement    regarding   certain   bonds   of   Austrian    issue 
denominated  in  dollars,  and  protocol.     Signed  at  Wash- 
ington November  21,  1956.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:    July  19,  1957. 

1  Not  in  force. 
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Germany 

Agreement  regarding  the  importation  of  foreign  films  into 
and  the  screen-time  quota  for  exhibition  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  April  20,  1950. 
Enters  into  force:    August  17,  1957. 

Peru 

Agreement  relating  to  a  drought  relief  program  for  Peru 
under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454, 
457;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Washington  July  16  and  19,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  July  19,  1957. 

Philippines 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455;  69  Stat.  44, 
721).  Signed  at  Manila  June  25,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  25,  1957. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  relating  to  a  child-feeding  program  for  Tu- 
nisia under  title  II  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68 
Stat.  454,  457;  69  Stat.  44,  721).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tunis  June  28,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  28,  1957. 


PUBLICATIONS 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


U.S.  To  Establish  Embassy 
at  Kuala  Lumpur,  EV3alaya 

Press  release  432  dated  July  24 

In  connection  with  the  forthcoming  attainment 
of  independence  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  by  the  Federation  of  Malaya  on  August 
31,  1957,  the  United  States  announces  that  it  will 
raise  its  Consulate  General  at  Kuala  Lumpur  to 
the  rank  of  an  Embassy  on  that  date.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  newly  independent  Federation  will 
establish  an  Embassy  in  Washington  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  planned  that  the  U.S.  Consul  General  at 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Thomas  K.  Wright,  will  be  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Charge  d'Afi'aires  and  will  remain 
at  Kuala  Lumpur  until  an  Ambassador  is  ap- 
pointed. 

Designations 

Fred  W.  Jandrey  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs,  effective  July  22. 

Lincoln  White  as  Chief,  News  Division,  effective 
July   14. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  V.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained! 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS3812.    2  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea,   amending  agreement  of  March   13. 

1956,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Seoul 
April  19,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  19,  1957. 

Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  3813.     10  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ethiopia.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Addis  Ababa 
April  25,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  25,  1957. 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway — Navigation  Improvements  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels.    TIAS  3814.    7  pp. 

100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Ottawa  November 
30,  1956,  and  April  8  and  9,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
April  9,  1957. 

Disbandment  of  Civilian  Service  Organization  in  Ger- 
many.   TIAS  3815.     6  pp.     5e\ 

Agreements  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Bonn/Bad  Godesberg  and  Bonn  April  11,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  April  11, 1957. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance — Cash  Contribution  by  Japan. 
TIAS  3816.     6  pp.     50. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan.     Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  April  19, 

1957.  Entered  into  force  April  19,  1957. 


TIAS  3817.     16  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

100. 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  understanding,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Colombia — Signed  at 
Bogota  April  16,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  16,  1957. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  3818.     4  pp.     5c\ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Syria,  amending  annex  to  agreement  of  April  28,  1947. 
Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Damascus  October  22,  1956, 
and  April  30,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  30,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3819.     3  pp. 

5«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Turkey,  amending  agreement  of  November  12,  1956,  as 
supplemented.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Ankara 
April  20,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  20,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3820.  3  pp. 
50. 

Understanding  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Colombia,  relating  to  agreements  of  June  23  and 
December  20,  1955.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bogotfi 
April  16,  1957.    Entered  into  force  April  16,  1957. 
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The  Seal  of  the  United  States 


With  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  new  nation 
was  born,  but  its  ability  to  maintain  its  independence  had  yet  to  be 
proved,  and  it  needed  a  visible  and  tangible  symbol  of  sovereignty. 
So,  on  that  same  memorable  July  4,  1776,  the  Founding  Fathers 
adopted  the  resolution,  "That  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson,  be  a  committee,  to  bring  in  a  device  for  a  seal  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

However,  it  took  6  years  and  two  committees,  with  the  new  Nation's 
right  to  independence  established  on  the  battlefields  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  before  a  "device"  for  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  won  the 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

The  seal,  as  the  symbol  of  sovereignty,  is  impressed  upon  certain 
official  documents  of  state,  thus  authenticating  at  home  and  abroad 
various  official  acts  of  our  Government.  Many  Americans  have  never 
seen  or  held  in  their  hands  a  document  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
seal  of  the  United  States,  but  none  of  us  is  ever  far  from  its  design  in 
one  or  another  of  its  official  uses  as  decoration. 

The  Seal  of  the  United  States,  a  new  publication,  describes  the  his- 
tory, design,  and  use  of  the  great  seal.  The  14-page  pamphlet  is 
illustrated  and  contains  a  full-color  reproduction  of  the  seal,  approxi- 
mately five  inches  in  diameter,  suitable  for  framing. 

Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  for  30  cents  each. 
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Western  Powers  Submit  Proposal  on  Inspection  Zones 


following  is  the  text  of  a  four-power  working 
wer  submitted  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Sub- 
wvmittee  of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commission 
iLondon  on  August  2,  together  with  a  statement 
rde  by  Mr.  Dulles  on  his  return  to  Washington 
YAugust  3. 


DCT  OF  WORKING  PAPER 

ppon  the  entry  into  force  of  a  first-stage  dis- 
mament  agreement,  the  parties  concerned  will 
•perate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Items  of  inspection  in  order  to  safeguard  against 
i  possibility  of  surprise  attack : 
j.  With  regard  to  inspection  in  the  Western 
liaisphere  and  in  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
publics,  the  Governments  of  Canada,  France, 
E  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  pro- 
ne the  following : 

a)  That  all  the  territory  of  the  continental 
lited  States,  all  Alaska,  including  the  Aleutian 
Lnds,  all  the  territory  of  Canada,  and  all  the 
titory  of  the  U.S.S.E.  will  be  open  to  inspection. 

b)  If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ts this  proposal,  to  which  is  related  the  proposal 
b  inspection  in  Europe  referred  to  below,  the 
lir  powers  with  the  consent  of  the  Governments 
iDenmark  and  Norway  propose  that : 

Jl  the  territory  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  of 
I  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
L-.ska,  Denmark  (Greenland),  and  Norway; 
(the  territory  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
I  Soviet  Union  west  of  140  degrees  West  longi- 
le,  east  of  160  degrees  East  longitude  and  north 
150  degrees  North  latitude;  all  the  remainder 
(Alaska;  all  the  remainder  of  the  Kamchatka 
jiinsula;  and  all  of  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile 
smds  be  open  to  inspection. 
f|.  With  regard  to  inspection  in  Europe,  pro- 
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vided  there  is  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  one  of  the  two  foregoing  proposals,  the 
Governments  of  Canada,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  the  concur- 
rence in  principle  of  their  European  allies  and  in 
continuing  consultation  with  them,  subject  to  the 
indispensable  consent  of  the  countries  concerned 
and  to  any  mutually  agreed  exceptions,  propose 
that  an  area  including  all  of  Europe  bounded  in 
the  south  by  latitude  40  degrees  North  and  in  the 
west  by  10  degrees  West  longitude  and  in  the  east 
by  60  degrees  East  longitude  will  be  open  to  in- 
spection. 

3.  If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  rejects 
this  broad  proposal,  then,  under  the  same  proviso 
as  is  expressed  above,  a  more  limited  zone  of  in- 
spection in  Europe  could  be  discussed  but  only  on 
the  understanding  that  this  would  include  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  inspection 
to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  surprise 
attack,  it  is  understood  that  it  would  include  in  all 
cases  aerial  inspection,  with  ground  observation 
posts  at  principal  ports,  railway  junctions,  main 
highways  and  important  airfields,  etc.,  as  agreed. 
There  would  also,  as  agreed,  be  mobile  ground 
teams  with  specifically  defined  authority.  It  is 
understood  that  ground  posts  may  be  established 
by  agreement  at  points  in  the  territories  of  the 
states  concerned  without  being  restricted  to  the 
limits  of  the  above  described  areas  but  the  areas 
open  to  ground  inspection  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  areas  of  aerial  inspection.  The  mobility  of 
the  ground  inspection  would  be  as  specifically  de- 
fined in  the  agreement  with  in  all  cases  the  con- 
currence of  the  countries  directly  concerned. 
There  would  also  be  all  necessary  means  of  com- 
munication. 

5.  Since  the  establishment  of  any  inspection  sys- 
tem is  subject  to  agreement  on  the  details  of  its 
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installation,  maintenance  and  operation,  it  is  pro- 
posed, as  a  matter  of  urgency,  that  a  working 
group  of  experts  be  set  up  at  once  to  examine  the 
technical  problems  and  to  report  their  conclusions 
which  could  form  the  basis  for  an  annex  to  the 
agreement. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  any  initial  system  of  in- 
spection designed  to  safeguard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  surprise  attack  may  be  extended  by  agree- 
ment of  all  concerned  to  the  end  that  ultimately 
the  system  will  deal  with  the  danger  of  surprise 
attack  from  anywhere. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  444  dated  August   3 

I  return  from  London,  where  I  have  had  4  days 
of  fruitful  discussion  and  consultation  on  many 
aspects  of  disarmament.  This  effort  culminated 
yesterday.  I  then  presented,  on  behalf  of  Canada, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  far-reaching  proposals  for  inspec- 
tion to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  sur- 
prise attack.  These  areas  to  be  supervised  include 
most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  coun- 
tries that  were  concerned  concurred  in  these  pro- 
posals. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  accepts  these  proposals  and 
if  the  necessary  details  are  worked  out,  the  risk 
of  surprise  attack  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
And  since  a  major  war  is  not  apt  to  be  launched 
unless  the  aggressor  can  count  on  surprise,  the 
danger  of  general  war  will  have  lessened.  Then 
it  will  be  more  possible  safely  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  armaments. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  respond. 
The  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Disarmament  Sub- 
committee in  London  stated  that  his  Government 
would  give  the  Western  proposals  careful  con- 
sideration. I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  realize  that  an  inspection  system  that  makes 
us  all  more  safe  and  which  facilitates  reduction 
of  armaments  is  as  much  to  their  interest  as  it  is 
to  ours. 

I  return  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  immense 
complexity  of  the  task  we  face.  But  also  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  task  is  so  vital  that  it  must  be 
pursued  with  unwavering  resolution. 
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Berlin  Declaration  Issued 
by  Four  Western  Powers 

Press  release  435  dated  July  29 

The  Berlin  Declaration,  the  text  of  which  f 
lows,  was  issued  at  Berlin  on  July  2.9.  It 
signed  by  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Fede 
Republic  of  Germany,  Heinrich  von  BrentA 
and  by  the  Ambassadors  to  Germany  of  Fran 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
declaration  is  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  ft 
governments  with  respect  to  German  reunificam 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the  end  of  1 
war  in  Europe.  The  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  i 
world  for  the  establishment  of  a  basis  for  a  ji 
and  lasting  peace  have  nevertheless  not  been  f 
filled.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  failure 
reach  a  settlement  is  the  continued  division 
Germany,  which  is  a  grave  injustice  to  the  Germ 
people  and  the  major  source  of  international  tt 
sion  in  Europe. 

The  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kiri 
dom  and  the  United  States,  which  share  with  t 
Soviet  Union  responsibility  for  the  reunificati 
of  Germany  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treat 
and  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic 
Germany,  as  the  only  Government  qualified 
speak  for  the  German  people  as  a  whole,  wish 
declare  their  views  on  these  questions,  includii 
the  question  of  European  security,  and  the  pri 
ciples  which  motivate  their  policies  in  this  regai 

1.  A  European  settlement  must  be  based  < 
freedom  and  justice.  Every  nation  has  the  rig 
to  determine  its  own  way  of  life  in  freedom, 
determine  for  itself  its  political,  economic  ai 
social  system,  and  to  provide  for  its  security  wi 
due  regard  to  the  legitimate  interests  of  oth 
nations.  Justice  requires  that  the  German  peop 
be  allowed  to  re-establish  their  national  unity  ( 
the  basis  of  this  fundamental  right. 

2.  The  reunification  of  Germany  remains  tl 
joint  responsibility  of  the  Four  Powers  who 
1945  assumed  supreme  authority  in  Germany, 
responsibility  which  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Dire 
tive  issued  by  the  four  Heads  of  Government  i 
Geneva  in  July  1955.1  At  the  same  time  t\ 
achievement  of  German  reunification  requires  tl 
active  cooperation  of  the  German  people  as 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1955,  p.  176. 
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uole  under  conditions  ensuring  the  free  expres- 
pn  of  their  will. 

3.  The  unnatural  division  of  Germany  and  of 
i  capital,  Berlin,  is  a  continuing  source  of  inter- 
itional  tension.  So  long  as  Germany  remains 
bided  there  can  be  no  German  peace  treaty  and 
i  assurance  of  stability  in  Europe.  The  reunifi- 
ttion  of  Germany  in  freedom  is  not  only  an 
■mentary  requirement  of  justice  for  the  German 
jople,  but  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  a  lasting 
s t  lenient  in  Europe. 

4.  Only  a  freely  elected  all-German  Government 
tn  undertake  on  behalf  of  a  reunified  Germany 
lligations  which  will  inspire  confidence  on  the 
I  it  of  other  countries  and  which  will  be  con- 
Bered  just  and  binding  in  the  future  by  the 
■ople  of  Germany  themselves. 

5.  Such  a  Government  can  only  be  established 
trough  free  elections  throughout  Germany  for 
E  all-German  National  Assembly. 

f>.  There  should  be  no  discrimination  against  a 
Minified  Germany.  Its  freedom  and  security 
paid  not  be  prejudiced  by  an  imposed  status  of 
nutralization  or  demilitarization.  Its  Govern- 
tent  should  be  free  to  determine  its  foreign  policy 
||d  to  decide  on  its  international  associations. 
1  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right  recognized 
i  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  all 
ttions  to  participate  in  collective  measures  of 
If-defense. 

T.  Re-establishment  of  the  national  unity  of 
pmany  in  accordance  with  the  freely  expressed 
Ishes  of  the  German  people  would  not  in  itself 
pstitute  a  threat  to  Germany's  neighbors  nor 
paid  it  prejudice  their  security.  Nevertheless, 
!  as  to  meet  any  preoccupation  which  other 
[  vernments  may  have  in  this  respect,  appropri- 
fe  arrangements,  linked  with  German  reunifica- 
t>n.  should  be  made  which  would  take  into 
icount  the  legitimate  security  interests  of  all  the 
bntries  concerned.  It  was  for  this  reason  that, 
s  the  Geneva  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference,  the 
lestern  Powers  made  proposals  for  a  treaty  of 
purance  on  the  reunification  of  Germany. 
p.  The  Western  Powers  have  never  required  as 
:  ondition  of  German  reunification  that  a  reuni- 
Id  Germany  should  join  the  North  Atlantic 
featy  Organization.  It  will  be  for  the  people 
:  a  reunified  Germany  themselves  to  determine 
:rough  their  freely  elected  Government  whether 


they  wish  to  share  in  the  benefits  and  obligations 
of  the  treaty. 

9.  If  the  all-German  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  free  choice,  should  elect  to  join  NATO, 
the  Western  Powers  after  consultation  with  other 
members  of  NATO  are  prepared  to  offer  on  a  basis 
of  reciprocity,  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Governments  of  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  which  would  become  parties  to  a 
European  security  arrangement,  assurances  of  a 
significant  and  far-reaching  character.  The 
Western  Powers  are  also  prepared,  as  part  of  a 
mutually  acceptable  European  security  arrange- 
ment, to  give  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
reunified  Germany  choosing  to  join  NATO,  they 
would  not  take  military  advantage  as  a  result  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces. 

10.  But  the  Western  Powers  could  not  contem- 
plate that  the  existence  of  NATO  itself  should 
constitute  the  subject  of  negotiations. 

11.  The  reunification  of  Germany  accompanied 
by  the  conclusion  of  European  security  arrange- 
ments would  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  com- 
prehensive disarmament  agreement.  Conversely, 
if  a  beginning  could  be  made  toward  effective 
measures  of  partial  disarmament,  this  would  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  outstanding  major 
political  problems  such  as  the  reunification  of 
Germany.  Initial  steps  in  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment should  lead  to  a  comprehensive  disarmament 
agreement  which  presupposes  a  prior  solution  of 
the  problem  of  German  reunification.  The  West- 
ern Powers  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment on  disarmament  which  would  prejudice  the 
reunification  of  Germany. 

12.  Any  measures  of  disarmament  applicable  to 
Europe  must  have  the  consent  of  the  European 
nations  concerned  and  take  into  account  the  link 
between  European  security  and  German  reunifi- 
cation. The  Four  Governments  continue  to  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  come  to  recognize 
that  it  is  not  in  its  own  interest  to  maintain  the 
present  division  of  Germany.  The  Western 
Powers  are  ready  to  discuss  all  these  questions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  at  any  time  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  making  progress.  At  such 
time  there  will  be  many  points  relating  to  the 
procedure  for  German  reunification  and  the  terms 
of  a  treaty  of  assurance  which  will  be  worked  out 
by  detailed  negotiation. 
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In  advance  of  serious  negotiations  the  Western 
Powers  cannot  finally  determine  their  attitude  on 
all  points.  Nor  can  they  contemplate  in  advance 
the  making  of  concessions  to  which  there  is  no 
present  likelihood  of  response  from  the  Soviet 
side.  If  negotiations  are  to  be  fruitful,  both  sides 
must  approach  them  in  a  spirit  of  accommodation 
and  flexibility.  Through  this  declaration  the 
Western  Powers,  in  full  accord  with  the  Federal 
Republic,  wish  again  to  manifest  their  sincere 
desire  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  reach  a  European  settlement 
and  to  give  evidence  that  the  paramount  objective 
of  their  policy  is  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 


President  To  Submit  Plan 

for  Return  of  German  War  Assets 

White  House  press  release  dated  July  31 

For  some  time  the  administration  has  been  deep- 
ly concerned  over  the  unresolved  problems  relating 
to  the  vesting,  the  liquidation,  and  the  disposition 
of  enemy  assets  seized  as  a  result  of  World  War 
II.1 

The  problem  of  German  vested  assets  and  of 
the  claims  of  American  nationals  against  Germa- 
ny arising  out  of  World  War  II  has  been  a  long- 
standing source  of  controversy.  An  increase  since 
June  of  1955  in  the  amount  of  funds  available 
and  which  it  is  expected  will  be  realized  from  the 
liquidation  of  vested  assets  should  facilitate  an 
equitable  and  final  solution  of  these  problems. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  reflect  the  historic 
American  policy  of  maintaining  the  sanctity  of 
private  property  even  in  wartime,  the  adminis- 
tration intends  as  a  matter  of  priority  to  submit 
to  the  Congress,  early  in  the  coming  session,  a 
supplementary  plan. 

It  is  contemplated  that  this  plan  would  provide 
for  the  payment  in  full  of  all  legitimate  war 
claims  of  Americans  against  Germany  and  would 
permit,  as  an  act  of  grace,  an  equitable  monetary 
return  to  former  owners  of  vested  assets.  Subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  law,  the  present 
program  of  liquidating  vested  assets  will  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  be  possible  to  work 

1  For  background,  nee  Bulletin  of  Mar.  14,  1955,  p.  437. 
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out  a  final  solution  of  the  Japanese  vested 
problem  for  presentation  to  the  next  session 
Congress. 


Integration  of  Air  Defense  Forces 
of  United  States  and  Canada 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  pint  statement  % 
leased  at  Washington  and  Ottawa  on  August  It 

Department  of  Defense  news  release  dated  August  1 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  United  Stat 
The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  the  Min 
ter  of  National  Defence  of  Canada,  The  Honorat 
George  R.  Pearkes,  announced  today  that  a  fi 
ther  step  has  been  taken  in  the  integration  of  t: 
air  defense  forces  of  Canada  and  the  United  Stat< 
(The  two  governments  have  agreed  to  the  settii 
up  of  a  system  of  integrated  operational  contr 
of  the  air  defense  forces  in  the  Continental  Unit" 
States,  Alaska  and  Canada  under  an  integral 
command  responsible  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  bo 
countries.)     An  integrated  headquarters  will  ■ 
set  up  in  Colorado  Springs  and  joint  plans  art 
procedures  will  be  worked  out  in  peacetime,  reac  - 
for  immediate  use  in  case  of  emergency.    Oth  \ 
aspects  of  command  and  administration  will  r 
main  the  national  responsibility.    This  system  <  - 
integrated  operational  control  and  the  setting  v  - 
of  a  joint  headquarters  will  become  effective  fit 
an  early  date.     This  bilateral  arrangement  extenc  « 
the  mutual  security  objectives  of  the  North  Aj, 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the  air  defense  (L 
the  Canada-U.S.  Region. 


United  States  Recognizes 
New  Republic  of  Tunisia 

Press  release  438  dated  July  30 

The  United  States  has  recognized  the  chang 
in  the  status  of  the  Government  of  Tunisia  fror 
a  kingdom  to  a  republic,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolu 
tion  of  the  Tunisian  National  Constituent  Assera 
bly  dated  July  25,  1957.  The  recognition  will  b 
conveyed  in  a  note  to  be  delivered  by  Ambassado 
G.  Lewis  Jones  to  the  Tunisian  Government. 

The  United  States  looks  forward  to  continuin< 
with  the  new  Tunisian  Government  those  clost 
and  friendly  ties  which  have  characterized  rela 
tions  between  the  two  countries  in  the  past. 
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nternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
omes  Into  Being 

The  statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
gency  entered  into  force  on  July  29  with  the 
eposit  by  the  United  States  of  its  instrument  of 
itification.  Following  are  remarks  made  by 
'resident  Eisenhower  on  the  occasion  of  the  sign- 
ig  on  July  29  of  the  document  ratifying  United 
tates  membership  in  the  newly  created  agency. a 

hlte  House  press  release  dated  July  29 

This  document  which  I  have  just  signed  ratifies 
ve  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
:rnational  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    In  so  doing 

seems  appropriate  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
oid  "atom"  in  ancient  Greek  meant  "undivided." 

This  ceremony  underlies  the  fact  that  in  a  literal 

nse  the  original  meaning  no  longer  applies.  Out 
the  dividing  of  the  indivisible  has  come  the 

wer  and  knowledge  this  newly  created  Agency 
ow  seeks  to  put  to  work. 

But  in  a  symbolic  sense  the  original  meaning 
in  now  have  a  far  broader  application.  The 
nown  facts  of  atomic  science  remind  us  that  the 
iterests  of  the  nations  of  this  age  are  indivisible, 
'ations  must  unify  their  actions  if  this  new-found 
ower  and  knowledge  are  to  create,  not  to  destroy. 
J  The  high  purpose  of  the  International  Atomic 
Inergy  Agency  is  to  make  atomic  power  for  peace- 
jl  purposes  available  to  all  nations.  The  statute 
mating  it  has  been  negotiated  and  accepted  by 
ae  governments  of  80  nations.  It  is  now  in 
rocess  of  ratification  by  them.  The  instruments 
(f  ratification  will  be  placed  by  these  80  nations 
ith  the  United  States  Government  as  official 
epository.  This  document  which  the  United 
tates  has  approved  ratifies  our  own  participation. 
\  As  we  look  backward  at  the  efforts  and  the  pa- 

1  The  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
l  June  18.  For  statements  by  Secretary  Dulles  and 
imbassador  James  J.  Wadsworth  during  the  course  of 
tarings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
ittee,  see  Bulletin  of  June  3,  1957,  p.  878.  For  text  of 
atute,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19, 1956,  p.  820. 


tience  required  to  bring  this  Agency  into  being, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
but,  if  we  will  look  ahead,  we  see  how  much  new 
ground  we  still  must  break.  Many  new  fields 
must  be  pioneered  before  this  Agency  becomes  a 
functioning  reality.  New  international  functions 
must  be  organized  and  made  to  work.  Much  de- 
velopment in  atomic  science  itself  will  be  required 
before  the  full  possibilities  of  these  discoveries  are 
realized.  Much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  fields  of  arms  limitation  and  international 
cooperation.  When  we  have  advanced  further 
in  these  directions,  then  we  can  have  real  hope  for 
progress  and  peace. 

I  recall  the  day  in  1953  when  the  creation  of 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  first 
proposed. 2  The  plan  was  formally  presented  by 
the  United  States,  but  in  fact  we  did  no  more 
than  crystallize  a  hope  that  was  developing  in 
many  minds  in  many  places.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  the  proposal  was  first  made,  spon- 
taneous expression  of  support  was  received.  This 
has  been  reflected  since  in  the  fact  that  all  impor- 
tant United  Nations  actions  on  this  subject  have 
been  taken  by  unanimous  vote. 

Now  an  idea,  however  great  its  potential,  is  of 
no  use  unless  somehow  there  is  brought  to  it  a  spark 
of  faith,  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation. This  Agency  is  the  creation  of  this 
spark,  this  sense,  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  live 
with  the  power  we  have  released,  new  rules  and 
patterns  of  international  life  are  required. 

Secretary  Herter,  the  document  which  I  now 
hand  you  makes  the  United  States  officially  a 
member  of  this  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  once  expressed 
it,  the  splitting  of  the  atom  may  lead  to  the  unify- 
ing of  the  entire  divided  world. 

We  pray  that  it  will.  Let  us  hope  that  the  atom 
will  stand  again  for  the  true  and  all-pervasive 
meaning  given  it  by  the  ancient  Greeks — indi- 
visible. When  the  world  is  such,  then  peace  will 
be  ours  forever. 


!  Ibid.,  Dec.  21, 1953,  p.  847. 
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Working  Group  Adopts  Report  on  Asian  Regional  Nuclear  Center 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OPENING  SESSION,  JULY  8 

The  first  meeting  of  the  working  group  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  regional  nuclear  center 
located  in  Asia  was  held  in  Washington  on  July  8.1 
The  working  group  is  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  United  States  and  15  other  nations  which  are 
members  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com- 
mittee. At  the  meeting,  Robert  McClintock,  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  delegation,  was  elected 
permanent  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  opening  session  was  chaired  by  Howard  P. 
Jones,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  who  welcomed  the  delegates. 
John  B.  Hollister,  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  made  the  opening 
address. 

On  Tuesday,  July  9,  the  working  group  will 
travel  to  Upton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  3-day  visit  to  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  where  an  op- 
portunity will  be  provided  for  the  further  exami- 
nation of  the  scientific  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  working  group. 

The  heads  of  the  delegations  are :  Australia,  M. 
E.  Booker ;  Burma,  Than  Hla ;  Cambodia,  Ambas- 
sador Nong  Kimny;  Canada,  A.  E.  Ritchie;  Cey- 
lon, S.  Cruse ;  Great  Britain,  Michael  I.  Michaels ; 
India,  Ambassador  Arthur  Lall;  Indonesia,  Mr. 
Nugroho;  Japan,  Takeso  Shimoda;  Laos,  Am- 
bassador Ourot  R.  Souvannavong ;  New  Zealand, 
G.D.L.  White;  Pakistan,  M.O.  Ghani;  Philip- 
pines, Ambassador  Felixberto  Serrano;  Thailand, 
Chang  Ratanarat ;  Viet-Nam,  Nguyen-Duy-Lien ; 
U.S.A.,  Ambassador  Robert  McClintock. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HOLLISTER,  JULY  8 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  greet  you  today. 
It  is  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  be  associ- 

1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  22,  1957,  p.  149. 
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ated  with  a  group  working  together  for  beneficial  ' 
purposes  in  an  important  international  field.    I 
is,  moreover,  particularly  gratifying  to  me  U  * 
attend  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  membe 
countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 

I  became  Director  of  the  International  Cooper^  o 
tion  Administration  just  2  years  ago,  and  the  fira  ? 
trip  which  I  made  after  my  appointment  was  t\  K 
the  Far  East,  which  was  so  timed  that  I  coul^  :. 
attend  the  1955  meeting  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con 
sultative  Committee  held  in  Singapore.    It  was  th(  s 
first  time  that  I  was  privileged  to  participate  irj  i 
this  annual  gathering  of  countries  which  has  conn  i 
to  be  so  widely  admired,  and  I  had  the  honor  o 
being  the  head  of  my  country's  delegation. 

The  Colombo  group  is  an  association  character 
ized  by  a  deep  sense  of  friendship  and  a  deter 
mined  devotion  to  the  high  purposes  embodied  in 
the  very  name — Consultative  Committee  on  Coop 
erative  Economic  Development  in  South  anc 
Southeast  Asia.  Since  that  meeting  in  1955,  1 
have  had  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  my  wort 
to  meet  again  distinguished  leaders  who  had  beer 
my  comrades  in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  tht 
Singapore  meeting.  More  importantly,  however 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  having  learned  much 
from  the  effective  presentations  at  that  meeting  by 
each  of  the  member  countries  and  from  the  valua- 
ble and  stimulating  exchange  of  views  that  took] 
place  there — as  indeed,  they  take  place  at  everyf 
meeting  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 

American  interest  in  the  well-being  of  countries 
of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  takes  many  forms. 
One  of  the  most  important,  and  one  in  which  I  am, 
deeply  concerned,  is  the  economic  and  technical 
assistance  which  the  United  States  makes  available 
to  countries  of  that  area.  In  this  connection  you 
have  probably  noted  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  that  our  Congress  is  now  considering  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  request  for  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  which  provides  the  funds  for  our^ 
programs  in  your  countries.    The  consideration  in 
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io  Congress,  I  can  assure  you  from  my  personal 
tfiowledge,  is  most  searching.    Over  the  past  year 
1e  mutual  security  program  has  been  the  subject 
I  the  most  exhaustive  examination  by  congres- 
onal  and  other  responsible  bodies  since  the  in- 
ption  of  the  program.     In  the  last  few  weeks  I 
ive  appeared  before  five  different  congressional 
mimittees  on  some  9  or  10  occasions  to  explain 
hat  we  are  requesting,  and  I  must  go  "up  to  the 
Ell"  again  several  times  more  before  the  Con- 
fess will  take  final  action. 

Toposal  for  Nuclear  Center 

I  bring  this  to  your  attention  because  it  illus- 

lates  a  principle  pertinent  to  this  meeting.     The 

'nited  States,  like  all  countries,  faces  pressing  do- 

:estic  problems  and  must  meet  its  own  national 

:>eds  and  programs.     And  yet  the  amount  of 

me.  energy,  and  resources  devoted  in  our  Gov- 

rnment  to  considering  and  carrying  out  foreign 

f.  d  programs  is  significant  beyond  the  amount  of 

jflars  involved,  because  it  illustrates  our  convic- 

*K>n  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  be  so  preoccupied 

ith  its  internal  problems  that  it  cannot  cooperate 

ith  its  friends  to  help  build  a  better  future  for  all. 

It  was  in  part  because  the  Colombo  Plan  was  an 

cpression  of  this  principle  that  I  submitted  on 

malf  of  the  United  States  Government  a  sug- 

sstion  in  a  speech  made  at  the  1955  Singapore 

eeting.2    At  that  time  I  directed  the  attention 

If  the  Consultative  Committee  to  President  Eisen- 

jwer's   atoms- for-peace   program.    Under   that 

KOgram  my  Government  has  provided  instruction 

I  foreign  students  in  radioisotope  and  reactor 
•chnology  as  well  as  in  other  related  fields;  we 

ive  furnished  to  countries  and  universities  all 
yer  the  world  extensive  libraries  of  information 
bout  the  atom ;  we  have  developed  a  program  of 
i  lateral  agreements  with  other  countries  to  en- 
ourage  and  support  the  installation  of  research 
•actors. 

1  pointed  out  at  Singapore  that  we  were  not 
Rone  in  offering  training  programs  to  nationals 
If  other  countries  but  that  we  urged  in  addition 
|ie  establishment  of  an  international  atomic  agen- 
h  for  the  Asian  area  as  an  important  instrument 
pr  making  widely  available  nuclear  technology  in 

I I  its  aspects.  Because  the  limiting  factor  in  real- 
.ing  the  benefits  of  nuclear  energy  appeared  to 
!3  to  be  the  number  of  qualified  persons  who  could 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  7,  1955,  p.  747. 


study  and  use  the  atom,  we  concluded  that  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  age  of  atomic  energy  de- 
manded an  approach  on  all  fronts.  We  saw  a  need 
not  only  for  national  programs  but  for  this  inter- 
national agency  as  well. 

I  therefore  proposed  specifically  at  Singapore 
that  a  regional  center  for  nuclear  research  and 
training  be  established  for  Asia  and  indicated  that 
my  Government  would  be  prepared  to  contribute 
substantially  toward  it. 

Because  this  proposal  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  at  Singapore  has  resulted  in  your  pres- 
ence here  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  make  cer- 
tain general  observations  about  it  which  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  you  in  your  deliberations. 

Concept  of  Cooperative  Effort 

You  will  recall  that  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Atomic  Energy  was  held  in  1955  shortly  before  the 
Singapore  meeting  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  It  was 
plainly  evident  that  the  pooling  of  information 
at  Geneva  by  the  scientific  experts  of  many  nations 
would  speed  advances  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  The  great  potential  of  the  atom  as 
a  force  for  good  emphasized  the  urgent  need  for 
solving  the  problems  which  inhibit  full  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

In  bringing  these  benefits  to  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries  the  immediate  problem  was  to  accelerate 
and  expand  the  teaching  and  training  of  scientists 
and  technicians.  A  special  characteristic  of  atom- 
ic energy  research  and  training  is  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  equipment  which  is  necessary.  We 
have  found  it  advisable  in  the  United  States  to 
work  on  atomic  energy  development  and  applica- 
tion programs  at  special  regional  laboratories 
which  have  in  each  location  men  of  many  speciali- 
zations and  the  costly  facilities  and  machines 
which  they  require.  Such  a  pattern  seemed  ap- 
propriate for  Asia. 

The  concept  of  a  cooperative  effort  among 
countries  to  support  a  common  set  of  facilities  on 
a  regional  basis  is  not  new.  The  European  Or- 
ganization for  Nuclear  Kesearch  (CERN)  is  one 
example  in  the  nuclear  field.  One  of  the  Asian 
delegates  at  the  Geneva  conference  suggested  that 
Asian  resources  might  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  training  people  in  the  nuclear  field  on 
a  regional  basis. 

The  desire  to  increase  the  contribution  that  the 
atoms-f  or-peace  program  could  make  in  South  and 
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Southeast  Asia,  the  apparent  need  for  an  approach 
on  all  fronts — national,  international,  and  re- 
gional— the  friendly  traditions  and  objectives  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Committee  sched- 
uled to  meet  in  Singapore,  all  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  my  Government  at  that  meeting  for  an  Asian 
nuclear  center. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  in  making 
the  proposal  my  Government  was  not  suggesting 
changing  the  character  of  the  Colombo  Plan  in 
any  respect  but  rather  utilizing  the  Consultative 
Committee  as  a  forum  for  consultation.  We  were 
then,  as  we  are  now,  fully  aware  of  the  problems 
and  preoccupations  of  the  countries  of  the  area 
which  limit  the  possibilities  of  achieving  under- 
takings involving  agreement  and  financial  obliga- 
tions on  the  part  of  several  countries. 

Nevertheless,  the  possible  benefits  of  a  success- 
ful major  nuclear  center  which  complemented  and 
reinforced  the  facilities,  whether  existing  or  in 
the  planning  stage,  in  the  various  Colombo  coun- 
tries, seemed  to  us  sufficiently  important  to  war- 
rant making  the  proposal  we  made  at  Singapore. 
The  U.S.  offer  to  contribute  substantially  to  a 
center  available  to  all  Colombo  Plan  countries  on 
an  equal  basis  was  made  to  provide  the  initial  re- 
sources in  undertaking  a  challenging  project  of 
this  kind. 

The  concept  of  an  Asian  nuclear  center  stems 
from  the  primary  objective  of  development  of  the 
Asian  area  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  training,  agriculture, 
medicine,  biology,  minerals,  and  industry.  It  will 
be  of  obvious  benefit  to  the  countries  concerned 
to  have  their  national  programs  move  forward  in 
coordination  with  the  Asian  nuclear  center  activi- 
ties in  order  that  the  national  programs  may 
benefit  from  the  product  of  the  center  and  its 
returning  trainees.  Conversely,  the  activities  of 
the  Asian  nuclear  center  should  be  geared  to  fit 
into  and  supplement  the  national  programs  which 
are  in  being  or  planned  by  the  countries  concerned. 

Since  the  outstanding  and  basic  requirement 
for  advancement  in  national  or  regional  atomic 
programs  is  to  develop  trained  personnel,  it  would 
seem  logical  to  concentrate  initially  on  the  train- 
ing of  this  personnel  on  a  regional  basis  such  as 
the  Asian  nuclear  center  might  provide,  rather 
than  request  each  individual  country  in  the  re- 
gional orbit  to  invest  large  amounts  of  cash  on 
advanced  scientific  equipment  and  facilities,  which 
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may  or  may  not  fit  their  requirements  or  eaM 
bilities. 

The  pooling  of  energies,  talents,  and  resource 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  could  accelerate  great 
progress  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace! 
uses.  It  seemed  to  us  wise  to  direct  attention  I  o  ar 
opportunity  for  Colombo  Plan  countries  to  dem 
onstrate  concretely  their  interest  in  broadei 
cooperative  arrangements,  which  necessarily  in. 
volve  the  assumption  of  certain  obligations  as  a 
means  of  self-help  in  the  spirit  of  the  Colombo 
Plan. 

The  reaction  to  our  proposal,  evident  at  Singa- 
pore and  thereafter,  was  such  that  the  U.S.  de- 
cided to  initiate  a  study  as  to  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  the  project.  Accordingly,  at  our  request, 
the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  prepared 
such  a  study  after  discussions  with  scientists, 
educators,  and  government  leaders  in  all  countries 
of  the  area.  This  study  concluded  that,  while 
certain  formidable  problems  existed,  a  center  was 
entirely  feasible ;  and  the  study  made  broad  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  program,  facilities,  and 
conditions  for  its  establishment. 

The  study  confirmed  the  view  I  stated  at  Singa- 
pore that  "if  such  an  institution  is  to  come  into 
vigorous  life  and  to  serve  well  the  needs  of  the 
Asian  world  in  this  new  field,  it  must  rest  firmly 
on  Asia's  interest  and  support." 

On  the  basis  of  the  Brookhaven  findings.  Mr. 
Walter  Eobertson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative at  the  Wellington  meeting  of  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  last  December,  stated  at  that  meeting : 8 

The  United  States  Government,  having  considered  care- 
fully the  financial  implications  of  the  Brookhaven  report, 
is  now  prepared  to  contribute  approximately  $20  million 
to  the  establishment  of  the  center.  This  sum  is  for  capital 
expenditures  and  a  contribution  to  initial  operating  costs. 
The  contribution  is  made  with  the  provision  that  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked  out  with  the 
other  participating  countries. 

He  stated  further : 

My  Government  feels  that  this  cooperative  plan  for 
developing  in  Asia  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  energy  holds 
limitless  potential.  We  envision  this  first  nuclear  training 
center  in  Asia  as  a  pioneer  among  educational  institutions 
in  the  most  far-reaching,  frontier-opening  technical  science 
so  far  known  to  man. 

If  it  can  accomplish  its  high  purpose,  the  center  will  be 
a  crowning  achievement  of  the  Colombo  Plan.     It  will 

3  Ibid.,  Dec.  17,  1956,  p.  957. 
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monstrate  to  the  world  in  bold  and  positive  terms  the 
i rir  in  which  the  plan  was  born  and  through  which  it 
s  increasingly  flourished:  the  spirit  of  mutual  effort 
r  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Robertson  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
orking  group  as  the  best  means  of  discussing  the 
roblems  raised  by  the  Brookhaven  report  and  of 
•rniulating  specific  recommendations  to  the  re- 
ject ive  governments.  That  is  why  we  are  all  here 
■day. 

ask  of  Working  Group 

The  discussions  during  the  days  ahead  are  bound 
I  be  stimulating  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
roblems  scheduled  for  consideration.  I  am  con- 
ient  that  much  will  be  gained  by  a  full  and  frank 
cchange  of  views  within  a  working  group  which 
in  concern  itself  with  the  substance  of  the  prob- 
ms  without  committing  the  various  governments 
:  this  stage. 

We  must  all  fully  realize,  however,  that  the  con- 
;pt,  creation,  and  establishment  of  the  Asian  nu- 
ear  center  is  a  major  undertaking.  This  project 
ill  be  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  The  establishment 
f  the  center  calls  for  the  utmost  in  joint  coopera- 
ve  effort  if  any  degree  of  success  is  to  be  realized 
v  the  participating  nations.  This  center  will  op- 
•ate  in  a  new  area  of  science,  technology,  training, 
ad  construction  for  which  there  is  little  guiding 
recedent. 

We  must  also  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
-any  unforeseen  problems  which  are  inherent  in 
1  undertaking  of  this  type  during  the  initial 
ages  of  the  creation  of  the  center,  despite  the 
ost  careful  advanced  planning.  In  this  regard, 
believe  it  is  now  recognized  by  all  of  us  that  a 
operative  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  must 
art  in  a  modest  and  orderly  manner,  expanding 
ithin  the  limits  of  capabilities  provided  by  the 
mntries  who  will  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
le  project's  success.  It  is  also,  I  believe,  recog- 
>zed  by  all  of  us  that  there  are  certain  basic  and 
inimum  requirements  in  the  initial  establishment 
:  the  center  which  must  be  met  in  order  to  create 
workable  nucleus  around  which  competent  scien- 
sts  and  leaders  can  build. 

As  you  know,  a  visit  to  Brookhaven  has  been 
Tanged  which  will  provide  opportunities  for 
irther  examination  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
roblems  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  major  scientific 
istallation  rather  than  in  a  government  confer- 
lce  room. 


I  look  forward  to  recommendations  which  this 
working  group  may  develop.  Eegardless  of  the 
details  of  your  conclusions,  I  consider  the  fact  of 
this  gathering  as  evidence  of  a  continuing  deter- 
mination of  the  countries  you  represent  to  cooper- 
ate together  for  the  common  good. 

Under  these  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  welcome  you.  We  will  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  facilitate  your  meeting. 

I  look  forward  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  a 
most  interesting  exchange  of  views  which  I  con- 
fidently hope  will  lead  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
to  concrete  results,  putting  into  effect  the  ideas 
presented  to  the  representatives  of  your  respective 
countries  at  your  meeting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  the  autumn  of  1955. 


COMMUNIQUE,  JULY  19 

Delegates  from  sixteen  Colombo  Plan  nations 
today  concluded  their  discussion  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  nuclear  center  in  Manila.  The 
meeting,  which  began  July  8,  was  highlighted  by  a 
three-day  tour  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Lab- 
oratory at  Upton,  New  York. 

Today's  meeting  concluded  a  full  week  of  twice- 
daily  discussions  of  the  problems  inherent  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  nature.  The  working  group 
unanimously  adopted  a  report  and  resolution  for 
their  governments  as  the  final  order  of  business. 
Comments  of  individual  governments  on  the  re- 
port have  been  requested  to  be  made  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  October  1,  1957. 


FINAL  REPORT,  JULY  19 

I.  Introduction 

Composition 

1.  At  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  representatives  of  sixteen  nations  of  the  Colombo 
Plan  Consultative  Committee  met  in  Washington  from 
July  8  through  July  19,  1957  as  a  Working  Group  on 
the  Asian  Regional  Nuclear  Center.  The  participating 
members  were :  Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam.  Nepal  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  Meeting  but  declined  the  invitation  for  lack 
of  personnel. 

Purpose  of  Meeting 

2.  At  the  Singapore  meeting  (1955)  of  the  Colombo 
Plan   Consultative   Committee,   the   United    States   Eep- 
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resentative  proposed  the  establishment  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Colombo  Plan  of  a  center  for  nuclear  research  and 
training  to  which  the  United  States  would  "contribute 
substantially"  but  which  "must  rest  firmly  on  Asia's 
interest  and  support."  This  proposal  was  followed  by 
a  study  by  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  center.  The 
Brookhaven  Report,  which  found  that  such  a  center  is 
feasible  and  recommended  a  program  and  facilities  for 
its  establishment,  was  distributed  to  member  governments 
at  the  Wellington  meeting  (1956)  of  the  Consultative 
Committee.  At  that  time  the  United  States  Representa- 
tive suggested  the  establishment  of  a  working  group  to 
discuss  the  problems  raised  by  the  Brookhaven  Report. 
Opening  Statements 

3.  At  its  initial  sessions  the  Working  Group  was 
addressed  by  the  Honorable  John  B.  Hollister,  Director, 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  by  the 
Honorable  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman,  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Mr.  Hollister  welcomed  the 
delegates  and  traced  the  events  leading  up  to  the  conven- 
ing of  this  Meeting.  Admiral  Strauss  reviewed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  support  of  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

Officers 

4.  The  Working  Group  elected  Ambassador  Robert 
McClintock,  the  United  States  Representative,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Working  Group.  It  also  designated  Ambassa- 
dor Felixberto  Serrano  of  the  Philippines,  and  Dr.  Chang 
Ratanarat  of  Thailand,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 
Sessions 

5.  The  Working  Group  held  fourteen  sessions,  including 
two  sessions  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
which  was  visited  from  July  9-July  12. 

II.  Expression  of  Views 

Initial  Review 

1.  In  its  opening  sessions  in  Washington  the  sixteen 
delegations  of  the  Working  Group  gave  general  expression 
to  the  feeling  that  an  important  task  in  international  coop- 
eration could  be  achieved  in  furthering  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  in  Asia  by  the  governments  represented 
on  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Colombo  Plan. 
However,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  emphasis  from,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  desire  to  commence  forthwith  in  Manila 
the  establishment  of  an  internationally-operated  regional 
atomic  energy  research  and  training  center  to,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  more  gradual  approach  concentrating  on 
the  need  for  greater  technical  training  and  the  utilization 
of  existing  research  facilities  before  proceeding  to  more 
ambitions  and  centralized  activities. 

2.  In  general,  the  Asian  delegations  favored  in  prin- 
ciple the  concept  of  a  research  facility  in  the  area,  but 
many  delegations  were  forced  to  point  out  that  the  other 
Clalma  on  the  supply  of  scientific  and  technical  men,  finan- 
dal  and  material  resources  would,  at  least  in  the  initial 
phases,  of  necessity  limit  their  participation.  Other  dele- 
gations Indicated  thai  if  it  were  decided  to  establish  an 
atomic  energy  researeli  and  training  center  in  the  Asian 
area  and  to  support  it  both  in  budget  and  in  the  supply 
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of  technical  personnel,  such  support  might  have  to  be  i] 
the  expense  of  their  contributions  to  other  Colombo  PB 
programs. 

Brookhaven  Visit 

3.  Following  this  initial  review  of  the  several  positior, 
held  by  the  sixteen  delegations,  the  Working  Group,  b 
the  invitation  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Laborator. 
moved  to  Brookhaven,  on  Long  Island,  where  it  was  aJ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  a  nuclea 
research  center  established  cooperatively  by  university 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  devote* 
exclusively  to  basic  research  and  to  the  peaceful  applies! 
tion  of  nuclear  science  and  technology.  It  was  pointe 
out  at  the  Brookhaven  Laboratory  that  some  of  the  facil 
ties  studied  there  would  be  in  excess  of  the  more  modes 
center  contemplated  by  the  United  States  in  its  offer  of  • 
gift  for  such  a  center  at  Manila.  However,  the  visit  t, 
Brookhaven  afforded  the  delegations  an  opportunity  to  se 
how  nuclear  research  had  application,  not  only  in  pur 
science  and  in  the  use  of  reactor  techniques,  but  also  i 
the  fields  of  public  health,  medicine,  agriculture,  am 
industry. 

Sub-Group  Study 

4.  At  Brookhaven,  the  Working  Group  felt  it  necessar; 
further  to  define  its  objectives  and  to  ascertain  what  sor 
of  atomic  energy  research  and  training  center  might  mos 
suitably  be  within  the  scope  of  the  United  States  offer  o1 
a  grant  of  approximately  20  million  dollars  and  also  withii 
the  support  capacity  of  such  governments  as  might  joii 
in  a  cooperative  center.  In  consequence,  a  group  com1 
posed  of  individuals  from  Burma,  Canada,  Japan,  the  Phil 
ippines,  and  the  United  States  studied,  from  the  practica 
aspect,  what  a  regional  nuclear  research  center  might  bf 
expected  to  accomplish  and  to  what  degree  varying  opera 
tional  budgets  might  achieve  varying  results. 

Objectives 

5.  In  considering  the  Report  of  this  Sub-Group,  th( 
Working  Group  generally  recognized  that  the  objectives  of 
cooperative  activity  in  the  atomic  energy  field  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia  should  include : 

a.  providing  the  Asian  members  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
with  facilities  and  services  either  within,  supplementary 
to,  or  beyond  the  scope  and  resources  of  their  individual 
atomic  energy  programs ; 

b.  assisting  those  Asian  nations  in  applying  atomic 
energy  tools  and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  important 
problems ; 

c.  contributing  toward  the  scientific  and  technological 
advancement  of  the  region ;  and 

d.  fostering  cooperation  among  the  participating  na- 
tions. 

Program 

6.  It  was  recognized  by  the  Working  Group  that  a 
satisfactory  program  in  nuclear  science  should  comprise 
the  following  components : 

Organized  training; 

Basic  research  in  the  physical  sciences  ; 
Technology — including  studies  related   to  power  reac- 
tors, and  ancillary  fields; 
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Application  of  nuclear  techniques  to  research  and  prac- 
tice in  medicine; 

Application  of  nuclear  techniques  to  research  and  prac- 
tice in  biology  and  agriculture; 

application  of  nuclear  techniques  to  industry; 

tadioisotope  production  and  irradiation  services ;  and 

>ther  services. 

Clitics 

'.  To  the  extent  that  these  objectives  and  programs 
•e  to  be  served  by  a  center,  ir  was  considered  that,  to 
reasonably  complete,  a  center  should  have  the  following 

ilities: 

■Search  reactor  and  building; 

Science  and  education  buildings — housing  basic  science 

and  education  programs,  the  medical  facilities,  the 

library,  and  the  administrative  offices; 
liiLTineering  laboratories; 
.gricultural  facilities ; 

Warehousing  and  Maintenance  Complex;  and 
lousing. 

Be  facilities,  on  an  appropriate  scale,  are  estimated  to 
:  approximately  15  million  dollars.  Additional  capital 
enditures  of  2-3  million  dollars  for  laboratory  equip- 
lt  would  be  required  during  the  first  few  years  to  pro- 
e  a  fully  operable  center. 

rating  Costs 

It  was  estimated  that,  at  optimum  utilization,  the 
lities  described  in  paragraph  7  would  accommodate 
-125  scientists  and  approximately  170  students.  The 
otitic  program  would  include  biology,  agriculture, 
Heine,  the  physical  sciences,  and  engineering.  The 
ual  operating  costs  would  rise  to  an  equilibrium  level 
ibout  4  million  dollars  after  several  years.  Prior  to 
pletion  of  the  facilities,  estimated  to  require  three 
re,  the  operating  costs  would  be  confined  largely  to 
:e  required  for  the  training  program. 

rnative  Costs 

Consideration  was  given  to  possible  alternative  costs 
a  center  and  to  what  activities  in  nuclear  research 
d  be  conducted  for  various  budgets.  A  less  ambitious 
Tarn  covering  the  same  fields  and  utilizing  the  same 
lities  would  require  an  annual  operating  budget  of 
it  3  million  dollars.  It  would  still  support  170  stu- 
s  but  a  reduced  scientific  staff  of  75-100,  and  would 
make  optimum  use  of  the  facilities.  A  more  modest 
er  engaging  principally  in  organized  training  and 
lie  application  of  nuclear  science  and  technology  to 
arch  and  practice  in  agriculture  and  medicine  would 

some  12  million  dollars  for  facilities  and  equipment 
would  require  an  annual  operating  budget  of  around 
nillion  dollars.  It  would  provide  training  for  125-150 
ents  and  would  accommodate  a  scientific  staff  of  50-75. 

considered  that  this  represents  the  minimum  worth- 
e  level  of  operation. 

ed  Slates  Viexcs  on  Financial  Support 

.  On  the  question  of  allocation  of  financial  contribu- 
i  to  support  any  operating  budget  which  might  be 
ed  upon,  the  Working  Group  recognized  that  a  basic 


principle  underlying  the  suggestion  for  an  Asian  nuclear 
center  as  advanced  by  the  United  States  was  financial 
support  by  the  other  participating  countries. 

Asian  Views  on  Costs  in  Initial  Tears 

11.  It  was  pointed  out  that  certain  Asian  delegations 
thought  that  during  the  three  years  estimated  for  erecting 
the  physical  facilities  of  a  possible  center,  the  costs  for 
those  nations  should  not  be  more  onerous  than  then- 
present  and  projected  expenditures  for  training  in  nuclear 
sciences  in  that  period  of  time.  In  consequence,  such 
Asian  nations  participating  in  the  center  should  pay  for 
such  training  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  such  pay- 
ments would  constitute  their  only  contribution  to  the 
center  during  the  three-year  construction  period.  It  was 
recognized,  however,  that  all  nations  participating  in  the 
center  would,  from  the  outset,  pledge  financial  support  to 
the  center  according  to  their  means  and  on  such  scale 
as  might  be  determined.  The  Working  Group  also  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  contributions  in  the  form  of  person- 
nel and  equipment  as  well  as  money. 

Delegations  Favoring  a  Center 

12.  In  agreeing  upon  the  foregoing  general  objectives 
and  the  means  of  their  possible  application,  it  was  ap- 
parent that,  in  a  general  sense,  the  Asian  delegations 
here  listed  favored  the  establishment  of  an  atomic  energy 
research  and  training  center  under  Colombo  Plan  auspices 
and  supported  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute approximately  20  million  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  such  a  nuclear  center  with  its  facilities  and  equipment 
at  Manila.  These  delegations  were:  Burma,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  Japan,  Laos,  Pakistan,4  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Viet-Nam.  However,  the  degree  to  which  these  Asian 
delegations  could  at  this  time  indicate  governmental 
support  to  such  a  center  whether  in  terms  of  equipment, 
technical  personnel,  or  budgetary  contributions  varied 
widely.  In  consequence,  at  this  stage,  the  Working  Group 
did  not  feel  itself  able  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  contributions. 

Views  of  Other  Delegations 

13.  India  indicated  its  desire  to  cooperate  in  furthering 
the  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in  Asia.  It 
felt  that,  at  this  stage,  this  end  could  best  be  attained  by 
expanding  and  strengthening  national  programs  and  by 
fully  utilizing  the  facilities  made  available  internationally 
within  those  programs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Because  of  its  heavy 
international  and  national  commitments,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  regretted  that  it  could  not  at  this  stage 
participate  in  the  proposed  center  either  financially  or 
in  terms  of  personnel.  If,  however,  other  Asian  countries 
wished  to  form  a  center,  the  Indian  Government  could 
cooperate  by  making  training  facilities  available,  subject 
to  mutual  agreement  and  the  prior  needs  of  its  own 
national  program. 

The  Indian  Delegation  considered  the  title  "Asian  Re- 

4  The  Pakistan  Delegation,  however,  favored  decentrali- 
zation of  some  of  the  activities  of  the  center  as  a  means 
of  effective  supplementation  of  the  national  programs. 
[Footnote  in  original.] 
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gional  Nuclear  Center"  misleading.  The  Statute  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  recognized  three 
distinct  regions  in  Asia  and  no  single  center  could  satis- 
factorily serve  all  of  them.  The  title  also  took  no  account 
of  the  facilities  in  Asia  which  governments  were  pre- 
pared to  make  internationally  available.  The  Indian 
Delegation  would  be  obliged  to  dissent  from  any  wording 
which  implied  that  the  proposed  center  would  be  the 
sole  or  even  the  primary  channel  of  international  assist- 
ance to  Asia  in  the  nuclear  field. 

14.  The  Indonesian  Delegate,  while  agreeing  in  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  Asia,  expressed  his  doubts  and  hesitations  as 
to  the  participation  by  his  Government  at  this  stage,  either 
financially  or  in  terms  of  personnel. 

He  doubted  whether  the  present  phase  of  nuclear  re- 
search in  the  Asian  countries  will  enable  them  to  benefit 
fully  and  effectively  from  the  proposed  Center. 

15.  Four  delegations  from  countries  outside  the  area, 
while  indicating  their  wholehearted  support  for  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  in  Asia,  emphasized  the  need  to  consider  whether 
a  multilaterally  financed  and  administered  center  was  the 
best  method  of  achieving  these  purposes  at  this  stage. 
These  delegations,  supported  by  Indonesia,  asked  in  par- 
ticular whether  it  would  represent  a  sufficiently  high 
priority  use  of  the  limited  local  and  external  resources 
available.  Several  delegations  pointed  out  that  their 
present  commitments,  including  those  to  the  Colombo  Plan, 
precluded  additional  large  budgetary  outlays  for  a  center, 
while  at  the  same  time,  their  requirements  in  terms  of 
scientific  personnel  made  it  doubtful  whether  they  could 
support  a  center  by  staffing  it  even  in  part  from  their  own 
scientific  resources.  These  delegations  generally  felt, 
however,  that  a  fruitful  field  of  endeavor  could  be  culti- 
vated by  laying  immediate  stress  on  training  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  from  the  Asian  countries  so  that 
at  some  future  date  these  countries  would  be  in  a  position 
most  efficiently  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  nuclear  research 
in  the  various  fields  of  greatest  interest  to  the  South  and 
Southeast  Asian  countries.  These  delegations  indicated 
that  there  should  be  greater  recourse  to  existing  research 
facilities. 

16.  Certain  delegations  likewise  suggested  that  even 
though  an  atomic  energy  research  and  training  center 
might  not  be  established,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  creation  of  a  scientific  institute  for  the  area  which 
would  advance  the  general  caliber  of  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  physical  sciences  in  anticipation  of  the  eventual 
establishment  of  one  or  more  nuclear  research  facilities. 

17.  Among  other  considerations,  the  Working  Group 
likewise  entertained  the  suggestion  of  the  Philippine  Dele- 
gation that  the  interests  of  the  Colombo  Plan  countries 
in  furthering  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  in  Asia 
would  be  well  served  if  the  Consultative  Committee  were 
to  establish  a  sub-agency  or  sub-committee  dealing  specifi- 
cally with  problems  of  atomic  energy  and,  if  a  nuclear 
center  were  established,  providing  a  link  between  that 
body  and  the  Consultative  Committee. 

Views  of  the  United  States 

IS.  The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  maintained  its 
original  position  Indicating  its  readiness  to  provide  ap- 


proximately 20  million  dollars  for  the  establishment  o 
regional  research  and  training  center  and  for  a  contrjj 
tion  to  the  initial  operating  expenses  of  the  institutl 
but  reaffirmed  at  the  same  time  its  adherence  to  the  pi 
ciple  that  any  center  so  established  must  enlist  not  os 
the  interest  of  the  Asian  nations  concerned  but  a 
budgetary  support  within  their  means. 

III.  Conclusions 

Area  of  Agreement 

1.  The  Working  Group,  in  consequence,  achieved  a  cla 
fication  as  to  the  viewpoints  of  the  various  delegatioi 
It  was  clear  that  a  majority  favored  an  atomic  ener 
research  and  training  center  to  be  provided  by  the  Unill 
States  at  Manila;  but  there  was  no  "fiscal  majoril' 
which  would  support  the  budget  for  such  a  center.  Desp 
this  divergence  of  views,  the  Working  Group  did,  howev 
give  consideration  to  the  proposals  of  the  United  Stat 
for  the  type  of  organization  which  might  be  set  up  if  ttu 
major  problems  could  be  reconciled  and  specific  sugg* 
tions  were  offered  on  certain  aspects  of  the  United  Stall 
proposals. 

Resolution 

2.  The  Working  Group  feels  that  its  deliberations  we 
carried  out  in  that  spirit  of  comprehension  and  harmo 
which  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  . 
is  in  this  same  spirit  that  the  members  of  the  WorkL 
Group  submit  to  their  Governments  the  following  resol1 
tion: 

The  Working  Group  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Consultatr 
Committee,  having  considered  various  means  to  accelc 
ate  and   enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic   energy 
peace,  and  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  i 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  recognizes 

the  need  for  providing  the  Asian  members  of  tl 
Colombo  Plan  with  facilities  and  services  either  with! 
supplementary  to,  or  beyond  the  scope  and  resources  < 
individual  atomic  energy  programs  of  the  nations  of  tt 
region ; 

the  need  to  assist  those  nations  in  applying  atom, 
energy  tools  and  techniques  to  the  solution  of  importai 
practical  problems ; 

the  need  to  contribute  toward  the  scientific  and  teel 
nological  advancement  of  the  region; 

the  need  to  foster  cooperation  among  the  participatin 
nations ;  and 

having  studied  the  feasibility  of  an  international  atomi 
energy  research  and  training  center  for  scientists,  en 
gineers,  and  technicians  from  the  Asian  nations;  th' 
wider  use  of  existing  facilities,  and  the  advancement  o 
training  in  the  sciences  utilizing  nuclear  research ; 

Commend  to  their  respective  Governments  the  Repor 
of  the  Working  Group  for  constructive  study ; 

Suggest  that  Governments  provide  the  United  State 
Government  with  their  comments  on  this  Report  by  Oe 
tober  1, 1957 ;  and 

Recommend  to  their  respective  Governments  the  takini 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  collectively  or  severally  pos 
sible  to  further  the  peaceful  use  and  development  o 
atomic  energy  in  Asia. 
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nited  States  Recognizes 
ilitary  Council  of  Haiti 

as  release  439  dated  July  30 

The  United  States  Government  on  July  30 
agnized  as  the  Government  of  Haiti  the  Mili- 
■  Council  established  on  June  14,  1957. 


iters  of  Credence 

rdan 

Hie  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Hashe- 
te  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  Yousef  Haikal,  pre- 
ited  his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower  on 
(gust  2.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
i  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
;ss  release  443. 


an  to  Iran  for  Purchase 
Diesel  Locomotives 

Hie  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  an- 
lnced  on  July  21  the  authorization  of  a  $10- 
llion  credit  to  assist  in  financing  the  purchase  in 
United  States  of  50  diesel  electric  locomotives 
the  Government  of  Iran.  This  credit  comes 
ier  a  $53-million  line  of  credit  authorized  to  the 
nian  Government  in  1954  for  economic  de- 
opment,  using  equipment  and  services  acquired 
the  United  States.  The  loan  will  be  repayable 
14  equal  semiannual  installments  beginning 
November  1960. 

^.  credit  of  $14  million  under  this  line  was 
horized  in  1955  for  the  purchase  of  70  diesel 
tfric  locomotives  and  related  equipment.  A 
Dnd  credit  of  $5  million  was  authorized  in  1956 
development  of  a  highway  maintenance  pro- 
m.  This  third  credit  of  $10  million  for  50 
[itional  diesels  and  spare  parts  leaves  a  balance 
$24  million  available  under  the  line. 
rhe  Iranian  State  Railways  is  rapidly  develop- 
at  the  present  time.  Two  new  lines  have  been 
ned  this  year,  and  two  other  lines  are  now  under 
struction.  The  Iranian  railways  therefore 
e  considerably  more  miles  of  track  than  in 
5  when  Eximbank  extended  its  first  credit  for 
)motives.     Since  1952  freight  and  passenger 


traffic  handled  by  the  Iranian  State  Railways  has 
increased  substantially.  Further  increases  are 
anticipated. 


Afghanistan  Reclamation  Project 
Expected  To  Produce  Added  income 

The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
on  July  25  released  a  report  which  estimated 
added  income  resulting  from  Afghanistan's  Hel- 
mand  Valley  reclamation  project  will  reach  $24 
million  annually  within  6  to  8  years  under  a  pro- 
posed modification  of  the  project  plans. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Tudor  Engineering 
Company  of  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
which  sent  a  group  of  American  experts  to  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  summer  of  1956  to  survey  the 
project  and  suggest  ways  to  help  the  Afghans 
realize  the  fullest  possible  benefits  from  the  under- 
taking in  the  earliest  possible  time.  As  part  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Afghanistan,  ICA  fi- 
nanced the  survey  mission,  which  was  headed  by 
former  Governor  Leonard  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

The  $24  million  in  added  annual  income  fore- 
seen within  the  next  6  to  8  years  takes  into  ac- 
count $10  million  in  increased  annual  income 
which  the  report  said  already  has  been  realized 
by  Afghanistan  since  work  was  started  on  the 
project  in  1946. 

The  project  is  using  the  waters  of  the  Helmand 
River  to  irrigate  lands  some  of  which  have  not 
been  extensively  cultivated  in  more  than  2,000 
years.  It  also  includes  industry,  power,  and  trans- 
portation features.  So  important  is  the  project 
to  Afghanistan  that  the  country  has  established 
the  Helmand  Valley  Authority  to  administer  the 
development  for  resettlement  of  thousands  of  Af- 
ghan farmers.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  contract  between  the  Afghan  Government 
and  Morrison  Knudsen  Afghanistan,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  American  engineering  firm  of  Morrison 
Knudsen,  Inc.,  which  made  the  original  surveys 
in  1946. 

Work  done  to  date  represents  a  cost  equal  to 
$95  million  in  all  currencies.  The  contracts  with 
MKA  have  been  financed  in  part  by  $39,500,000 
in  loans  from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Tudor  report  recommended  that  the  re- 
maining work  on  the  project  be  carried  out  in 
two  phases.     It  estimated  phase  I  would  add 
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121,000  acres  of  cultivable  land  to  the  194,000  al- 
ready opened  to  settlers  and  that  phase  II  proj- 
ects, which  would  be  started  upon  completion  of 
phase  I  within  the  next  6  to  8  years,  would  make 
available  an  additional  224,000  acres  of  cultivable 
land.  Thus  the  total  acreage  benefited  will  ap- 
proach 540,000. 


IFC  and  World  Bank  Issue 
Year-End  Financial  Statements 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  on  July 
29,  in  its  first  year-end  financial  statement,  re- 
ported a  net  income  of  $1,643,000.  The  statement 
covers  the  period  from  July  24,  1956,  when  the 
Corporation  began  its  operations,  to  June  30, 1957, 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Gross  income  amounted 
to  $2,408,000,  from  which  were  deducted  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  $765,000,  including  organiza- 
tion expenses  incurred  prior  to  formation  of  the 
Corporation.  All  income  for  the  period  came  from 
the  Corporation's  investment  of  its  capital  in  U.S. 
Government  obligations.  These  obligations  were 
carried  on  the  balance  sheet  at  $92,429,000. 

At  June  30,  1957,  the  Corporation  had  entered 
into  a  commitment  for  a  $2  million  investment  in 
Siemens  do  Brasil  Companhia  de  Electricidade  for 
expansion  of  manufacturing  operations,  subject 
to  the  completion  of  necessary  legal  formalities 
and  satisfaction  of  other  conditions.  The  invest- 
ment is  to  be  represented  by  6  percent  notes  ma- 
turing in  15  years,  with  amortization  to  begin  at 
the  end  of  the  11th  year.  In  addition,  the  Cor- 
poration is  to  receive  a  15-year  option  on  shares 
of  the  company. 

Membership  in  the  Corporation  numbered  49 
countries  on  June  30,  1957,  and  capital  subscrip- 
tions aggregated  $91,892,000.  All  subscribed 
capital  had  been  paid  into  the  Corporation  by  the 
member  countries,  except  for  the  subscription  of 
the  Government  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  $590,000, 
which  has  been  past  due  since  August  23,  1956. 
As  required  by  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
Corporation,  all  payments  on  account  of  sub- 
scribed capita]  have  been  made  in  U.S.  dollars  or 
gold. 


WORLD  BANK 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  aJ 
Development  on  July  30  reported  a  net  income 
$36  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 195 
compared  with  $29  million  for  the  preceding  fisc 
year.  This  income  was  placed  in  the  supp 
mental  reserve  against  losses  on  loans  and  guara 
ties;  this  reserve  was  $195  million  on  June  c 
Loan  commissions  amounted  to  $17  million 
were  credited  to  the  bank's  special  reserve,  incr 
ing  that  reserve  to  $94  million.  Total  reserves 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $289  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissioi 
was  $74  million,  compared  with  $64  million  in  t) 
preceding  year.  Expenses  totaled  $38  million  ai 
included  $29  million  for  interest  on  the  ban! 
bonds. 

As  of  June  30, 1957,  the  bank  changed  its  methc 
of  accounting  for  bond  discount,  commission,  ar 
other  bond  issue  costs.  Previously  these  cos 
were  charged  against  income  as  incurred;  undi 
the  new  procedure  they  are  amortized  over  tl 
life  of  the  respective  bond  issues.  The  figurd 
given  for  net  income  and  supplemental  resen 
have  been  calculated  on  the  new  basis ;  under  tl 
method  formerly  used,  net  income  would  hav 
been  $33  million  and  the  supplemental  reserv 
$184  million. 

The  bank  made  20  loans  in  15  countries  totalin 
the  equivalent  of  $388  million  during  the  yea> 
bringing  gross  total  loan  commitments  at  Jurf 
30  to  $3,108  million.  These  loans  were  made  i 
Australia  (2  loans),  Austria  (2  loans),  Chili 
Costa  Rica,  Ethiopia,  India  (3  loans),  Iran,  Itah 
Japan  (2  loans),  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Peri 
Ruanda-Urundi,  Thailand,  and  Uruguay.  Dis 
bursements  were  $332  million,  compared  with  $28 
million  during  the  preceding  year.  Cumulativ 
disbursements  to  June  30  amounted  to  $2,29 
million. 

During  the  year  the  bank  sold  or  agreed  ti 
sell  $57  million  principal  amount  of  loans  withou 
its  guaranty.  On  June  30  the  total  sale  of  loan 
amounted  to  $333  million,  of  which  $264  millioi 
was  without  the  bank's  guaranty. 

Principal  repayments  received  by  the  banl 
amounted  to  $26  million.  Total  principal  repay 
ments  to  the  bank,  including  prepayments,  wer( 
$191  million  on  June  30.  In  addition,  a  total  oJ 
$122  million  of  borrowers'  obligations,  which  hac 
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ten  sold  by  the  bank,  had  been  paid  on  or  before 
laturity. 

On  June  30  the  funded  debt  of  the  bank  was 
1,033  million,  showing  a  net  increase  of  $183  mil- 
on  during  the  year.  The  bank's  borrowing  op- 
ations  consisted  of  three  U.S.  dollar  bond  issues 
italing  $275  million  and  a  loan  of  Sw  fr  200  mil- 
on  (U.S.  $46  million)  from  the  Swiss  Govern- 
out.  On  two  of  the  issues  (each  of  $100  mil- 
on)  the  bank  permitted  purchasers  to  delay  pay- 
out and  receipt  of  the  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $47 


million,  of  which  $3  million  was  delivered  during 
the  year.  A  total  of  $44  million  of  these  bonds 
remain  to  be  delivered  at  later  dates.  The  bank 
retired  at  maturity  and  through  purchase  and 
sinking  fund  operations  a  total  of  $94  million. 

Argentina  and  Viet-Nam  became  members  of 
the  bank  during  the  year,  bringing  total  member- 
ship to  60  countries.  Also,  Brazil,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  Israel,  and  Nicaragua  in- 
creased their  capital  subscriptions  so  that  total 
subscribed  capital  was  $9,268  million  on  June  30. 


THE  CONGRESS 


iews  of  Department  of  State  on  House  Resolution  8704 


Following  are  the  texts  of  two  statements  by 
eputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy  on  House  Reso- 
tion  8701/.  {the  Kilday  resolution)  "to  prohibit 
e  delivery  of  members  of  the  armed  services  of 
e  United  States  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign 
\tion?  xohich  were  filed  with  the  House  Com- 
ittee  on  Armed  Services  by  the  Legal  Adviser, 
oftus  Becker,  on  July  30. 

ATEMENT  BY  MR.   MURPHY 

ess  release  436  dated  July  30 

In  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  I  welcome 
is  opportunity  to  comment  on  H.R.  8704,  a  bill 
liich  is  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
nited  States  Government  carries  out  its  obli- 
itions  under  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty 
id  other  similar  agreements. 
Before  treating  the  substance  of  H.R.  8704  I 
mid  like  to  point  out  some  basic  facts  about  our 
atus  of  Forces  Treaties  and  Agreements.  We 
ive  been  negotiating  these  agreements  for  a  long 
ne.  During  our  recent  negotiations  we  have 
und  that  our  allies  are  becoming  progressively 
3S,  not  more,  willing  to  grant  us  exclusive  juris- 
ction  over  our  forces. 

igust  19,   1957 
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In  some  countries  we  were  not  able  to  obtain 
as  large  a  measure  of  jurisdiction  as  we  sought 
because  the  countries  concerned  were  not  willing 
to  grant  it  to  us ;  however,  such  agreements  as  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement x  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Agreement  with  Japan 2  have  proved 
themselves  in  practice.  On  a  world-wide  basis, 
during  the  Sy2  years  that  our  present  agreements 
have  been  in  force,  there  have  been  38,314  cases  in 
which  our  servicemen  could  have  been  tried  in 
foreign  courts  and  more  than  65%  of  these  cases 
have  been  waived  to  our  jurisdiction.  The 
strength  of  these  agreements  lies  in  their  fairness 
in  the  division  of  jurisdiction  between  the  "send- 
ing" and  "receiving"  states  and  in  the  fairness  of 
the  trials  our  servicemen  receive  in  foreign  courts. 

But  statistics  cannot  give  the  whole  picture. 
There  is  always  the  individual  serviceman  who  is 
subject  to  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  military  de- 
partments can  pay  his  attorney's  fees  and  court 
costs,  they  usually  keep  custody  of  him,  and  an 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2846. 

2  For  text  of  the  Administrative  Agreement,  see  Bul- 
letin of  Mar.  10,  1952,  p.  382 ;  for  text  of  protocol  amend- 
ing article  XVII  of  the  Administrative  Agreement,  see 
ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1953,  p.  595. 
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official  United  States  observer  attends  his  trial  to 
report  on  its  fairness.  At  the  trial  the  serviceman 
has  the  protection  of  important  legal  safeguards 
that  are  written  into  the  agreement.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  sentences  of  foreign  courts  are 
frequently  less  severe  for  U.S.  servicemen  than 
sentences  of  U.S.  courts-martial.  Our  servicemen 
are  receiving  fair  trials  in  foreign  courts. 

The  Department  of  State  believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  best  interest 
of  our  servicemen  serving  abroad  require  that 
these  treaties  and  agreements  be  upheld  and  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith  in  cooperation  with  our 
Allies. 

H.R.   8704  provides   that   no   member   of   our 
Armed  Services  may  be  turned  over  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction  for  trial  or  prosecution  notwithstand- 
ing the  provision  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  to 
the  contrary.    Thus,  on  its  face,  this  bill  would 
indicate  the  intention  of  this  government  to  nullify 
the  provisions  of  treaties  or  agreements  providing 
for  trial  by  foreign  courts  of  members  of  our 
Armed  Services.    Even  though  this  government 
may  have  the  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
right,  to  abrogate  its  international  undertakings, 
the  United  States  does  not  have  the  power  uni- 
laterally to  abrogate  the  principle  of  international 
law,  recently  reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Girard  case,3  to  the  effect  that  a  territorial 
sovereign  has  plenary  jurisdiction  over  any  and 
all  criminal  offenses  committed  within  its  borders, 
whether  or  not  those  charged  with  such  offenses 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  a  friendly 
nation.    In  the  light  of  this,  H.R.  8704  indicates 
an  intention  that  this  government  openly  violate 
a  recognized  principle  of  international  law.    The 
implications  of  taking  any  such  position  are  very 
grave  indeed.    They  extend  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad. 
The  taking  of  such  a  position  by  the  United  States 
would  seriously  weaken  our  world-wide  attempt 
to  induce  other  nations  to  conduct  themselves  in 
accordance  with  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  sweeping  language  of  the  proposal  is  sub- 
ject to  a  proviso  that  where  the  agreement  with 
the  foreign  nation  gives  one  state  or  the  other 

;  For  texl  of  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion,  see  ibid., 
July  2'.),  ]!r,7,  i).  196. 
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primary  jurisdiction  and  the  Secretary  of  th| 
Military  Department  of  the  United  States  Gov 
ernment  to  which  the  serviceman  belongs  deter 
mines  and  certifies  that  the  foreign  nation  ha. 
primary  jurisdiction,  the  serviceman  may  be  de 
livered  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  nationi 
If  the  Secretary  determines  and  certifies  that  sucl 
foreign  nation  does  not  have  primary  jurisdiction 
the  member  of  the  services  shall  not  be  turned  ovej 
to  the  foreign  nation. 

H.R.  8704  would  thus  permit  United  States 
servicemen  to  be  turned  over  to  foreign  jurisdic 
tion  only  in  cases  where  the  other  state  has  th« 
primary  jurisdiction;  it  makes  no  provision  foi 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  question  as  to  which  statt 
shall  exercise  jurisdiction.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
NATO  Agreement,  for  example,  which  provides 
(Article  16)  that  if  there  is  disagreement,  it  will 
be  decided  by  negotiation  between  the  countries 
concerned  and  differences  which  cannot  be  settled 
by  this  direct  negotiation  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  H.R.  8704  would  pre* 
hibit  the  United  States  from  settling  disputes  in 
this  manner. 

Our  agreement  with  Japan  similarly  relies  on 
direct  negotiations  between  governments  and  does 
not  allow  unilateral  determination  by  either 
party. 

This  bill  would  also  make  it  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  waive  jurisdiction  in  any  easel 
in  which  it  had  the  primary  right  of  jurisdiction. 
This  aspect  of  the  bill  would  cause  violation  of  our 
obligations  under  Article  VII,  Paragraph  (3)  (c) 
of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  and  Article 
XVII,  Paragraph  (3)  (c)  of  the  Administrative 
Agreement  with  Japan  which  obligates  all  parties 
to  the  Treaty  to  give  sympathetic  consideration 
to  requests  from  other  states  for  waiver  of  juris- 
diction in  cases  the  other  states  consider  to  be  of 
particular  importance. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  violate  its  treaties 
and  agreements  as  I  have  outlined  above,  it  would, 
of  course,  fundamentally  alter  the  steadfast  policy 
of  this  government  to  abide  by  the  undertakings 
which  we  have  solemnly  made. 

But  I  would  also  point  out  other  grave  effects  || 
which  this  course  of  action  might  bring  about.    As 
a  practical  matter  it  would  be  easy  for  foreign 
governments  simply  to  refuse  to  relinquish  cus- 
tody to  our  authorities  of  apprehended  U.S.  serv- 
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nmen  ami  to  make  their  own  unilateral  determi- 
ution  whether  or  not  they  have  the  primary  right 
I  jurisdiction.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  for- 
i_rn  authorities  apprehend  the  offenders  in  a  large 
i  age  of  cases,  we  would  be  in  a  very  vulnera- 
|e  position. 
On  the  subject  of  our  refusal  to  waive  our  pri- 
arv  right  of  jurisdiction,  I  shall  point  out  that 
ie  waiver  provisions  of  the  NATO  Status  of 
orces  Agreement  have  operated  distinctly  to  the 
[vantage  of  the  U.S.  and  adoption  of  the  policy 
roposed  by  this  bill  might  well  jeopardize  this 
ivorable  situation.    Under  the  waiver  provisions 
F  our  agreements  which  this  bill  suggests  the 
J.S.  ignore,  our  NATO  allies  have  granted  us 
■rivers  of  jurisdiction  over  U.S.  servicemen  in 
164  cases  (62  percent  of  all  the  cases  subject  to 
uMi-  jurisdiction)  during  the  six  months  ending 
ay  31,  1957;  during  the  same  period,  in  Japan, 
here  we  have  similar  jurisdiction  provisions,  the 
i.S.  obtained  waivers  in  1933  cases  (97  percent 
I  all  the  cases  subject  to  Japanese  jurisdiction). 
i  view  of  this  outstanding  cooperation  it  would 
rpear  unwise  to  alter  the  present  arrangement 
•  ignoring  our  treaty  obligation  since  such  action 
ight  result  in  our  Allies  taking  similar  action 
hd  refusing  to  grant  us  any  waivers  in  the  large 
limber  of  cases  in  which,  in  fact,  they  have  the 
•imary  right  of  jurisdiction. 
But  the  greater  danger  is  that  our  Allies  might 
nsider  our  actions  pursuant  to  H.E.  8704  as 
direct  violation  of  our  treaties  and  agreements 
id  consider  themselves  no  longer  bound  by  their 
•ovisions.      In  that  case  not  only  would   the 
[reign  government  have  full  jurisdiction  over 
.r  servicemen  for  all  offenses,  but  we  would 
it  have  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  other  provisions 
[  our  agreements  which  provide  for  special  priv- 
>ges  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  drivers 
censes,  exemption  from  taxation,  postal  services, 
•ocurement  of  supplies,  visas,  and  the  adjudica- 
>n  of  civil  claims  against  our  forces. 
H.  R.  8704  may  have  been  prompted  to  some 
tent  by  a  fear  that  the  U.S.  might  waive  its 
risdiction   over   servicemen  when   the   alleged 
ense  was  committed  in  the  performance  of  their 
ities.    As  the  President  recently  stated,  "It  has 
en,  is,  and  so  far  as  I  can  foresee,  it  will  continue 
be  our  policy  not  to  waive  the  primary  right 
try  a  case  where  the  'performance  of  duty'  mat- 


ter is  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  waiver  of 
primary  U.S.  jurisdiction  has  ever  been  given 
where  that  matter  was  clear." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  our  best  to  ensure 
that  any  member  of  our  armed  forces  abroad  who 
is  charged  with  a  criminal  offense  and  is  tried 
in  a  foreign  court  receives  a  fair  trial.  Thus  far 
the  record  shows  that  we  have  been  successful  in 
this.  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  so  few  instances  of  difficulties 
with  our  agreements  over  the  past  few  years  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  cases  handled  amply 
testifies  to  the  value  and  the  efficacy  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  urges  that 
this  bill  not  be  favorably  acted  upon.  Our  pres- 
ent agreements,  which  are  so  favorable  to  the 
United  States  and  our  servicemen,  should  be  faith- 
fully carried  out,  and  the  strong  bonds  between 
us  and  our  Allies  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened  through  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  BY  MR.  MURPHY 

Press  release  437  dated  July  30 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  stating  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  Status  of  Forces  problems  before  the  Com- 
mittee which  your  distinguished  Chairman,  Mr. 
Vinson,  gave  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  on 
Wednesday.  I  also  appreciate  the  frank  and 
straightforward  discussion  of  the  issues  by  Con- 
gressman Kilday  and  others.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  state  the  Department  of  State's  position  in 
the  same  spirit  of  calm  examination  of  the  real 
issues  before  the  Committee. 

I  had  prepared  a  statement  which  I  planned  to 
deliver  on  Wednesday  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  hearing  to  adjourn  before  I  could  do  this. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  place  that  statement  in  the  record  and  ad- 
dress my  remarks  this  morning  to  some  particular 
aspects  of  H.  R.  8704  which  were  mentioned  in  the 
hearings  on  Wednesday  and  which  I  believe  would 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Committee. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  are  clear  and  that 
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whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  relate 
to  the  means  of  achieving  our  objectives.  The  ac- 
tual area  of  disagreement  is  small. 

According  to  Mr.  Kilday's  initial  and  able 
statement  this  bill  is  not  designed  to  change  our 
Status  of  Forces  treaties  or  agreements.  All  that 
H.R.  8704  is  designed  to  do,  if  I  understand  Mr. 
Kilday  correctly  is  to  implement  the  jurisdictional 
provisions  of  our  agreements  internally  so  far 
as  the  United  States  Government  is  concerned. 
He  proposes  that  the  decision  whether  or  not  a 
U.S.  serviceman  is  turned  over  to  foreign  courts 
for  trial  be  made  entirely  on  grounds  of  "military 
justice"  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  morale  and 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  our  forces.  He 
would,  therefore,  eliminate  the  Department  of 
State  from  playing  any  part  in  decisions  concern- 
ing jurisdiction  over  U.S.  servicemen  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
handled  very  ably  by  the  military  departments 
without  our  assistance.  However,  in  the  exercise 
of  our  traditional  responsibilities,  we  do  become 
involved  whenever  U.S.  action  in  these  cases  con- 
flicts with  the  view  of  the  foreign  state.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  H.R.  8704  would  violate  a  basic 
principle  of  international  law  as  well  as  the  terms 
of  our  international  undertakings. 

Even  though  this  government  may  have  the 
power,  as  distinguished  from  the  right,  to  abro- 
gate its  international  undertakings,  the  United 
States  does  not  have  the  power  unilaterally  to 
abrogate  the  principle  of  international  law,  re- 
cently reaffirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Girard  case,  to  the  effect  that  a  territorial  sov- 
ereign has  plenary  jurisdiction  over  any  and  all 
criminal  offenses  committed  within  its  borders, 
whether  or  not  those  charged  with  such  offenses 
are  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  a  friendly 
nation.  In  the  light  of  this,  H.R.  8704  indicates 
an  intention  that  this  government  openly  violate 
a  recognized  principle  of  international  law.  The 
implications  of  taking  any  such  position  are  very 
grave  indeed.  They  extend  far  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad. 
The  taking  of  such  a  position  by  the  United  States 
would  weaken  our  efforts  to  induce  other  nations 
to  conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ognized principles  of  international  law. 

H.B.    S704    provides   that   no   member   of   our 
Armed  Services  may  be  turned  over  to  foreign 
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jurisdiction  for  trial  or  prosecution  no  ^withstand 
ing  the  provision  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  t& 
the  contrary.  Thus,  on  its  face,  this  bill  woulc 
indicate  the  intention  of  this  government  to  nul- 
lify the  provisions  of  treaties  or  agreements  pro- 
viding for  trial  by  foreign  courts  of  members  ol 
our  Armed  Services. 

This  bill  would  also  make  it  impossible  for  th( 
United  States  to  waive  jurisdiction  in  any  cast 
in  which  it  had  the  primary  right  of  jurisdiction. 
This  aspect  of  the  bill  would  cause  us  to  violate 
our  obligations  under  Article  VII,  paragraph  3 
(c)  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  and 
Article  XVII  paragraph  3  (c)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Agreement  with  Japan  to  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  requests  from  other  states 
for  waivers  of  our  primary  jurisdiction  in  cases 
the  other  states  consider  to  be  of  particular  im- 
portance. As  the  Supreme  Court  correctly 
pointed  out  in  the  Girard  case,  Japan's  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  jurisdiction  to  try  American 
military  personnel  was  made  on  that  condition, 
i.  e.,  that  we  would  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion to  requests  for  waiver.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  NATO  and  other  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ments. We  cannot  repudiate  our  obligations  and 
expect  the  other  countries  to  carry  out  theirs. 

The  waiver  provision  in  our  agreements  is  ad- 
vantageous to  our  servicemen.  If  the  procedure 
suggested  by  the  present  bill  is  enforced  by  the 
United  States,  inevitably  the  other  governments 
with  whom  we  have  these  agreements  will  enforce 
procedures  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  where  they  now  waive  it.  I 
am  sure  this  is  not  a  result  the  Congress  would 
desire.  As  stated  earlier,  during  the  314  years 
that  our  present  agreements  have  been  in  force 
throughout  the  world  there  have  been  38,314  cases 
in  which  our  servicemen  could  have  been  tried  in 
foreign  courts.  Under  the  present  waiver  pro- 
vision, 65%  of  these  cases  have  been  waived  by 
the  foreign  governments  to  American  jurisdic- 
tion. I  would  also  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  so  very  few  instances  of  difficulties  with 
our  agreements  over  the  past  few  years  in  spite  | 
of  the  large  number  of  cases  handled.  The  rec- 
ord amply  testifies  to  the  value  and  efficacy  of 
these  agreements. 

Even  if  the  committee  were  prepared  to  accept 
the  stated  objectives  of  H.R.  8704,  it  should  not 
adopt  that  measure  for  the  following  reasons : 
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First :  According  to  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
ition,  it  is  desired  that  fewer  American  service- 
len  abroad  be  tried  in  foreign  courts.  The  ef- 
vt  of  this  bill  would  be  precisely  the  opposite, 
wause  it  would  lead  foreign  nations  to  refuse 
)  waive  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  where  they 
ave  primary  jurisdiction  under  our  agreements — 
ftd  they  have  waived  this  jurisdiction  to  us  in 

large  majority  of  cases  subject  to  their  juris- 
iction. 

s  ond:  This  effect  would  be  magnified  if  the 
oreign  nations  regarded  our  failure  to  abide  by 
ur  agreement  as  a  repudiation  of  the  criminal 
irisdiction  provisions  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
'reaty  and  similar  agreements.  In  such  an  even- 
lality,  the  foreign  state  would  be  fully  entitled 
nder  international  law  to  try  in  their  own  courts 
11  criminal  offenses  committed  by  the  members 
f  our  armed  forces  within  their  territorial  lim- 
:s  and  we  would  have  no  legal  right  to  prevent 
lem  from  so  doing. 

Third:  We  would  be  unable  to  prevent  this, 
ecause  the  plenary  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state 
1  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  accords 
•ith  a  basic  principle  of  international  law,  rec- 
gnized  and  enforced  by  our  own  courts.  The 
Inited  States  cannot  unilaterally  change  that 
rinciple  and  if  it  nevertheless  insists  upon  act- 
lg  in  open  defiance  of  it  the  consequences  may 
e  serious  indeed. 

Fourth :  "We  sincerely  believe  that  the  inevitable 
jsult  would  be  to  weaken  seriously  the  defense 
f  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world,  as 
ell  as  to  strip  from  the  members  of  our  Armed 
'orces  the  valuable  rights  and  privileges  which 
ley  now  enjoy  by  virtue  of  these  agreements — 
rid  which  they  would  not  otherwise  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  State,  there- 
Dre,  urges,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dis- 
nguished  author  of  H.R.  8704  whose  high 
lotives  we  understand,  that  the  Committee  not 
ct  favorably  upon  this  bill.  Our  present  agree- 
lents,  which  are  so  advantageous  to  the  United 
tates  and  to  our  servicemen,  should  be  faith- 
ully  carried  out  and  the  strong  bonds  between 
3  and  our  Allies  should  be  continued  and  strength- 
led  through  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 
a  that  respect  we  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
iews  of  the  President,  which  have  earlier  been 
llled  to  your  attention. 


Proposed  Import  Excise  Taxes 
on  Lead  and  Zinc 

/Statement  oy  Willis  C.  Armstrong  1 

The  representative  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  discussed  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8257, 
and  I  am  here  to  represent  the  Department  of 
State  in  the  support  of  this  bill.  I  shall  particu- 
larly address  my  remarks  to  the  relationship  of 
the  proposed  action  to  our  commitments  under  the 
trade  agreements  program. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  has 
determined  that  persistent  difficulties  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industry  require  action  to  restrain 
imports.  There  is  evidence  that  imports  are  con- 
tributing to  serious  injury  of  the  industry.  Meas- 
ures which  have  been  taken  in  recent  years  have 
been  effective  in  assisting  the  industry,  but  they 
are  not  susceptible  to  continuation  indefinitely. 
It  has  therefore  been  decided  that  certain  other 
specific  measures  are  required.  The  import  taxes 
proposed  in  H.R.  8257  are  higher  than  the  Presi- 
dent has  authority  to  proclaim  under  the  existing 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Because  of  this  and  the 
need  for  longer-range  measures,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  legislation  instead  of  executive 
action  through  the  escape-clause  procedure. 

Such  import  excise  taxes  as  are  provided  for  in 
H.R.  8257  are  treated  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  customs  duties.  It  is  necessary,  conse- 
quently, to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  tariff 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States  in  trade 
agreements. 

All  of  the  lead  and  zinc  products  under  con- 
sideration are  the  subject  of  tariff  concessions 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;  that  is,  the  United  States  has  granted  at 
one  time  or  another  a  concession  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  on  all  but 
one  of  the  zinc  and  lead  products  mentioned  in 
H.R.  8257.  Furthermore,  a  concession  on  the  re- 
maining product,  namely,  suboxide  of  lead,  is 
contained  in  our  bilateral  agreement  with 
Switzerland. 


1  Made  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  Aug.  1  in  support  of  H.R.  8257  and  other  identical 
measures  "to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  impose  import  taxes  on  lead  and  zinc"  (press  release 
442).  Mr.  Armstrong  was  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs. 
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The  proposed  excise  taxes  would  affect  imports 
of  all  forms  of  lead  and  zinc  named  in  the  bill. 
The  value  of  these  imports  in  195G  totaled  about 
$263  million.  The  major  supplying  countries  are 
Canada,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Australia.  Other 
countries — Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa — have  smaller  but  substantial 
trade  interests  in  the  lead  and  zinc  trade  with  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Mexico  and 
Yugoslavia,  with  whom  the  United  States  has  no 
trade  agreements,  all  of  these  countries  are  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

There  are  agreed  procedures  whereby  the 
United  States  could  withdraw  these  concessions 
without  contravening  our  commitments  under  in- 
ternational agreements.  The  United  States  can 
comply  with  these  procedures  if  legislation  is  now 
enacted  containing  the  proposals  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  embodied  in  H.R.  8257. 

Article  XXVIII  of  the  general  agreement  pro- 
vides that  a  country  may  renegotiate  a  concession 
which  it  granted  under  the  agreement  by  agreeing 
to  grant  new  compensatory  concessions  or  by 
agreeing  to  the  compensatory  withdrawal  of  con- 
cessions by  the  country  or  countries  adversely 
affected.  It  is  conceivable  that  negotiations  under 
this  procedure  might  not  result  in  agreement.  It 
is  provided,  therefore,  that  at  certain  times  a  coun- 
try may  withdraw  a  concession  unilaterally. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  country  or  countries 
with  which  the  concession  was  negotiated,  or  which 
have  a  substantial  interest  in  the  trade,  could  with- 
draw equivalent  concessions. 

It  is  thus  possible  for  the  United  States,  without 
any  violation  of  its  obligations  under  the  general 
agreement,  to  increase  its  tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc. 
In  negotiations  with  other  countries  we  could 
grant  compensatory  concessions  on  other  items  or 
agree  to  certain  compensatory  withdrawals  by 
other  countries  of  concessions  previously  granted 
to  the  United  States.  If  we  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement,  we  would  nevertheless  have  fulfilled 
our  obligation  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  would 
thereafter  be  free  unilaterally  to  modify  the  tariff 
concession  on  lead  and  zinc.  Compensatory  with- 
drawals by  other  countries  are  limited  by  the  gen- 
eral agreement  to  concessions  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  the  concessions  which  would  be  withdrawn 
in  thifl  instance  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  and  the  countries  with  which 
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we  would  be  negotiating  would  have  to  take  a  num 
ber  of  factors  into  account  in  determining  the  ex 
tent  of  compensatory  concessions  or  withdrawals 
Two  of  these  factors,  for  example,  would  be  th< 
volume  of  trade  affected  by  the  new  excise  taxes 
on  lead  and  zinc  and  the  restrictive  impact  of  tht 
increase  on  that  trade. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Switzerland  is  a  bii 
lateral  trade  agreement  entirely  separate  from  the' 
general  agreement.  The  Swiss  agreement  con- 
tains no  provision  for  a  unilateral  withdrawal 
tariff  concessions  comparable  to  article  XXVIII 
of  the  general  agreement.  If  H.R.  8257  is  enacted 
the  United  States  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
negotiate  with  Switzerland  for  the  appropriate 
modification  of  the  agreement. 

Countries  which  supply  lead  and  zinc  to  the 
United  States  have  notified  us  of  their  serious  con- 
cern over  these  proposals.  We  have  explained  to 
them  the  serious  problems  facing  the  United  States*  * 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  and  have  pointed 
out  that  without  a  measure  of  this  nature  the  bur-  - 
den  of  adjustment  in  the  cutbacks  in  production' 
would  fall  unduly  upon  the  industry  in  the 
United  States. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Japanese  Agricultural  Workers.    Report  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  pursuant 
to   H.    Res.    107,    authorizing    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary  to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  relating 
to  certain  matters  within  its  jurisdiction.     H.  Rept. 
780,  July  10,  1957.    23  pp. 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  Between 
the   United    States   of  America   and   the   Republic  of 
Korea.    Report  to  accompany  Exec.  D,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  5,  July  10,  1957.     14  pp. 
Protocol  Amending  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1953.     Report  to  accompany  Exec.  L,  85th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  6,  July  10,  1957.     2  pp. 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural 
Relations.     Report  to  accompany  Exec.  C,  84th  Cong., 
2d  sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  7,  July  12,  1957.     13  pp. 
Taxation  Convention  With  Pakistan.    Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Pakistan 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  signed 
at  Washington  on  July  1,  1957.     S.  Exec.  N,  July  12, 
1957.    12  pp. 
Favoring    the    Establishment    of    a    Permanent    United 
Nations    Force    Similar   in    Character   to    the   United 
Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Middle  East.    Report 
to  accompany  S.  Res.  15.     S.  Rept.  613,  July  16,  1957. 
2  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


he  World  Economic  Situation:  An  American  View 


Statement  by  Neil  H.  Jacoby 

U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 


May  I  begin  by  expressing  my  pleasure  in  being 
ble  to  participate  in  the  Council's  annual  dis- 
ussion  of  the  world  economic  situation.  I  keenly 
ppreciate  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  our 
isk,  because  analysis  of  national  economic  per- 
ormance  and  prospect  is  an  activity  in  which  I 
ave  had  some  experience  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
ent  Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
"he  task  in  which  we  are  here  engaged,  that  of 
ppraising  the  economic  prospect  of  the  world, 
resents  even  more  complex  problems  to  challenge 
ur  minds. 

May  I  join  in  thanking  the  Secretary-General 
or  his  penetrating  opening  analysis  of  recent 
•orld  economic  developments.  His  presence 
mong  us  and  his  participation  in  this  discussion — 
3gether  with  that  of  the  executive  secretaries  of 
le  regional  economic  commissions — attest  to  the 
nicial  importance  attached  to  economic  growth 
nd  improved  levels  of  living  by  the  United 
'ations. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  those  members  of  the 
ucretariat  who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
jports  upon  which  this  review  by  the  Council  is 
ased.  In  response  to  the  desire  of  the  Council 
lat  the  World  Economic  Survey  shall  deal  with 
mg-term  problems  as  well  as  current  develop- 
ments, almost  half  of  this  year's  survey 2  analyzes 
le  experience  of  different  countries  with  their 
alances  of  external  payments  during  the  postwar 
ears.     The  discussion  in  the  introductory  chap- 

1  Marie  at  the  24th  session  of  ECOSOC  at  Geneva  on 
Jly  5  (U.S.  delegation  press  release). 

2  U.N.  publication  1957.II.C.1  (U.N.  doc.  E/2982). 
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ter  of  factors  that  contribute  to  internal  and  ex- 
ternal imbalance  and  the  problems  of  promoting 
sustained  economic  growth  provides  a  stimulating 
background  for  our  review.  Most  of  what  I  have 
to  say  is,  I  believe,  directly  related  to  the  issues 
raised  by  this  chapter. 

Postwar  Economic  Growth  in  Perspective 

The  several  parts  of  our  world  become  increas- 
ingly interdependent.  The  economic  health  of 
each  country  must  be  the  concern  of  all  countries. 
As  President  Eisenhower  stated  in  his  second 
inaugural  address  earlier  this  year,  "No  people  can 
live  to  itself  alone."  Along  what  kind  of  eco- 
nomic path  have  we  been  traveling?  What  are 
the  large  economic  issues  of  mutual  concern  which 
confront  our  countries  as  we  look  forward  into 
the  future? 

The  economic  problems  which  today  confront 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  no  longer 
those  arising  from  the  destruction  and  disloca- 
tions caused  by  the  Second  World  War.  The 
transition  from  reconstruction  to  new  economic 
growth  had,  in  general,  been  completed  by  1950. 
Even  before  that  year  the  surpassing  of  prewar 
standards  of  production  and  consumption  had  be- 
come the  goal  of  most  countries. 

When  the  war  ended,  many  countries  were 
deeply  concerned  as  to  how  the  productive  facili- 
ties created  to  sustain  an  enormous  wartime  effort 
could  be  harnessed  to  peacetime  uses.  The  cruel 
experiences  of  the  1930's  gave  rise  to  fears  of 
deflation  and  unemployment.  Happily,  these 
fears  proved  to  be  unfounded.     Enormous  de- 
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mands  emerged  for  goods  and  services  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  created  inflationary  pressures 
in  many  countries.  The  persistent  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  postwar  years  has  been  to  expand  pro- 
ductive facilities  rather  than  to  utilize  idle  pro- 
duction capacity. 

The  decade  following  the  war  has  been  a  period 
of  unprecedented  economic  accomplishment  for 
large  areas  of  the  world.  Year  after  year  the 
industrialized  countries  have  set  new  production 
records.  While  complex  and  difficult  problems 
continue  to  face  the  underdeveloped  countries,  as 
a  group  substantial  economic  gains  have  also  been 
made  by  them.  Many  have  been  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  economic  growth  at  an  accelerating 
rate.  The  volume  of  world  trade  has  reached 
new  high  levels.  Notable  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  reestablishment  of  a  multilateral  and 
less  restrictive  system  of  trade.  Private  inter- 
national investment  is  now  expanding  very  rap- 
idly. The  net  direct  investment  of  American 
businesses  abroad  during  1956  probably  exceeded 
$2.5  billion — a  new  peak. 

Men  of  enterprise  have  found  widening  oppor- 
tunities both  at  home  and  abroad  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  in  production  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  living  standards.  All  in  all,  substantial 
strides  have  been  made  toward  the  realization  of 
peoples'  hopes  for  greater  security  from  want  and 
larger  opportunities  for  personal  fulfillment.  We 
can  derive  genuine  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that 
the  world  economy  is  stronger  and  better  balanced 
than  it  was  on  the  threshold  of  World  War  II. 

Military  Expenditures  and  Inflationary  Pressures 

The  postwar  economic  growth  of  the  world, 
which  has  been  subject  only  to  brief  interrup- 
tions, has  taken  place  during  a  period  when  most 
nations  have  had  to  shoulder  extremely  heavy 
burdens  of  national  defense.  The  weight  of  these 
burdens  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
physical  requirements  for  military  production  are 
concentrated  in  those  sectors  of  our  economies 
where  resources  are  already  strained  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  civilian  investment.  Expenditures  for 
national  security  form  more  than  GO  percent  of 
the  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Manifestly,  progress  toward  a 
limitation  of  armaments  under  adequate  guar- 
anties would  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  all  our 
peoples,  casing  inflationary  pressures  and  releas- 


ing resources  for  more  rapid  growth  of  our  econJ 
mies.  This  is  one  reason  that  has  impelled  Prel 
dent  Eisenhower  consistently  to  strive  for  a  reaj 
istic  international  agreement  on  arms  limitatioj 
The  current  discussions  in  London  afford 
ground  for  hope  that  progress  is  being  made  ] 
this  end. 

In  essence,  the  current  world  economic  situatk] 
reflects  the  insistent  and  conflicting  demands  J 
limited  available  resources  created  by  the  requir 
ments  of  defense,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demam. 
of  the  civilian  economies,  on  the  other.  Wit, 
people  everywhere  dissatisfied  with  their  stan< 
ard  of  living  and  eager  to  improve  it;  with  fl 
enormous  investment  required  to  bring  about  tl-J 
radical  transformation  of  productive  technique 
that  is  taking  place  in  many  branches  of  industn 
with  the  drive  to  expand  power,  transport,  an 
communications  facilities  both  in  industrialize- 
and  undeveloped  countries ;  and  with  the  expanc 
ing  requirements  for  housing  and  social  servic< 
growing  out  of  increased  populations  and  the  dt 
sire  for  higher  standards  of  health  and  comfort- 
aggregate  demand  in  many  countries  has  rise 
faster  than  production.  While  the  rate  of  savin 
in  most  countries  in  the  postwar  period  has  ei 
ceeded  previous  records,  the  supply  of  saving  hi 
been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  demands  f  c 
investment. 

The  inflationary  pressures  that  are  current  ij 
the  world  today  arise,  of  course,  from  conditior 
far  different  from  those  that  confronted  our  comv 
tries  during  the  war  or  during  the  postwar  recor 
struction  period.  Yet  the  essential  cause  of  ir 
flation  is  the  same — excessive  aggregate  deman 
for  the  final  products  of  our  economies.  The  ger 
eral  rise  in  prices  that  is  the  result  of  such  excessiv 
demand  produces  many  evil  consequences. 

Inflation  creates  the  very  economic  imbalance 
that  the  World  Economic  Survey  properly  warn 
us  to  avoid.  For  inflation  brings  with  it  not  onl; 
inefficiency  in  the  management  of  resources  am 
distortions  in  the  patterns  of  their  use.  It  inflict 
grave  social  injustice,  doing  greatest  harm  to  thos 
least  able  to  protect  themselves.  It  erodes  confi 
dence  in  the  value  of  money,  and  weakens  one  o 
the  mainsprings  of  economic  progress — the  incen 
tive  to  save.  The  risk  today  in  many  countries  i 
not  inflation  of  the  runaway  variety.  It  is  th 
danger  of  a  persistent,  "creeping"  rise  in  price 
and  costs,  which  will  insidiously  undermine  th 
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purchasing  power  of  money  and  destroy  the  future 
H-rsonal  security  of  people. 

A  stable  price  level  is  not,  of  course,  a  sufficient 
ibjectire  of  economic  policy.  We  should  seek,  in 
•onj  unction,  a  high  level  of  employment  and  eco- 
loinic  development.  We  must  recognize  that 
tabic  price  levels  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
>ur  common  goal  in  the  United  Nations — an  ex- 
tending world  economy  of  high  employment  and 
igorous  economic  development.  There  has  been 
i  growing  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  high  em- 
)loyment  can  and  must  be  harmonized  with  price 
lability.  Xo  one — and  certainly  not  the  Ameri- 
an  people — will  ever  tolerate  business  stagnation 
nd  unemployment.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  would 
gree,  however,  that  increased  welfare  for  all  of 
>ur  peoples  cannot  be  attained  if  the  need  for 
irotecting  the  integrity  of  our  money  is  neglected 
r  pushed  aside. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
attle  for  financial  stability  is  that  the  dangers 
f  inflation  are  now  widely  recognized.  People 
very  where  are  growing  tired  of  a  rising  cost  of 
iving  and  of  money  with  a  shrinking  buying 
ower.  Knowledge  of  economic  movements  and 
f  their  causes  and  consequences  is  spreading 
apidly.  Today  great  numbers  of  ordinary  citi- 
ens  understand  that  inflation  can  wipe  out  their 
ersonal  security  just  as  effectively  as  prolonged 
nemployment.  They  know  that  inflation  reduces 
country's  ability  to  sell  in  foreign  markets  and 
ncourages  excessive  imports.  They  know  that 
lflation  has  usually  culminated  in  depression  and 
nemployment.  The  importance  of  maintaining 
eneral  price  stability  is  now  widely  recognized  as 
wag  coordinate  in  importance  with  the  mainte- 
ance  of  employment. 

ounterinflationary  Policies 

One  of  the  outstanding  lessons  taught  by  the  eco- 
omic  history  of  the  past  few  years  is  that  high 
nployment  and  stable  price  levels  are  compatible 
oals  of  economic  policy  in  free-market  economies. 
roadlv  speaking,  high  employment  and  reason- 
bly  stable  price  levels  did  coexist  in  the  United 
tates  during  the  3  years  1953-55,  and  it  is  only 
uring  the  past  year  and  a  half  that  general  in- 
ationary  pressure  on  the  price  level  has  become 
lanifest.  Of  course,  this  reconciliation  of  steady 
xmomic  growth  with  monetary  stability  is  not 
n  easy  task.    Its  achievement  calls  for  economic 
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statesmanship  of  a  high  order  and  unremitting 
vigilance  by  the  financial  officers  of  our  govern- 
ments. It  poses  the  primary  economic  challenge 
of  our  times. 

General  monetary  and  credit  restraints  are,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  primary  means  of  reduc- 
ing inflationary  pressures.  Fiscal  policies  which 
hold  governmental  expenditures  to  a  minimum, 
keep  tax  revenues  high,  and  generate  budgetary 
surpluses  can  also  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
stable  price  levels.  But  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies, taken  by  themselves,  will  not  suffice  to  deal 
with  inflationary  pressures  which  arise  from  pri- 
vate monopoly,  from  price-fixing  and  price-sup- 
porting activities,  and  from  the  internal  immobil- 
ity of  labor  and  capital.  Everything  that  is  done 
to  ameliorate  these  conditions  will  help  protect 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  avoid 
inflation. 

Reference  is  made  in  the  World  Economic  Sur- 
vey to  the  emergence  of  cost  inflation  as  a  key 
element  in  current  pressures  on  price  levels.  The 
survey  contains  the  observation  that  monetary  and 
credit  restraints,  taken  by  themselves,  have  not 
appeared  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  condition. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  American  expe- 
rience with  cost  inflation  during  the  past  year  is 
not  that  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints  are  inef- 
fective and  should  be  abandoned.  Rather,  the  les- 
son is  that  these  measures  need  to  be  timely  and 
decisive  and  that  they  should  be  supplemented  by 
other  measures  wdiich  will  make  the  economy  more 
competitive  and  flexible  in  operation.  If  the 
monetary  fiscal  environment  is  noninflationary 
and  markets  are  open  and  competitive,  businesses 
and  labor  unions  are  unlikely  to  pursue  policies 
which  contribute  to  cost  inflation.  In  the  United 
States,  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  antitrust 
legislation  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  by  gov- 
ernment from  the  supporting  of  agricultural 
prices  at  high  and  rigid  levels  illustrate  lines  of 
action  that  will  fortify  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures in  preventing  inflation. 

Admittedly  the  problem  of  preventing  inflation 
is  especially  difficult  for  those  countries  which 
must  strive  for  economic  development  from  a 
relatively  low  level  of  national  income.  Faced 
with  relatively  immobile  resources  and  insufficient 
domestic  capital  formation  to  satisfy  the  demands 
for  economic  growth,  underdeveloped  countries 
often  find  themselves  subject  to  internal  inflation- 
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ary  pressures  and  to  balance-of -payments  deficits 
in  their  relations  with  other  countries.  As  the 
secretariat  points  out  in  its  valuable  study  of  the 
relationship  between  domestic  policies  and  a  coun- 
try's balance-of -payments  position,  the  emergence 
of  such  a  situation  is  a  warning  that  the  pace  of 
development  is  being  forced  too  fast  to  be  sus- 
tained in  the  long  run.  It  also  suggests  that  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  no  less  than  the  more  de- 
veloped countries,  should  do  all  they  can  to 
increase  the  internal  mobility  of  resources  and  to 
invigorate  competition  in  all  markets  as  a  means 
of  eliminating  "bottlenecks"  and  mitigating  in- 
flationary pressures. 

There  is  no  real  dilemma  involved  in  reconciling- 
steady  economic  growth  with  internal  and  ex- 
ternal financial  stability.  The  question  confront- 
ing a  developing  country  is  not  whether  it  shall 
choose  between  more  rapid  growth  without  finan- 
cial stability  and  less  rapid  growth  with  financial 
stability.  The  pace  of  a  country's  growth  is,  in 
any  case,  limited  by  the  real  resources  available 
to  it.  An  inflationary  policy  does  not  increase 
these  real  resources.  It  can  only  encourage  their 
misapplication  and  thereby  impede  rather  than  ac- 
celerate a  country's  progress  in  the  long  run. 

Important  Economic  Events  of  the  Past  Year 

While  the  world  economy  expanded  at  a  slower 
rate  in  1956  than  in  1955,  total  output  soared  to 
new  all-time  highs.  The  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries fared  somewhat  less  favorably  than  the  in- 
dustrialized countries.  Yet  they  made  continued 
progress  in  developing  basic  facilities,  in  building 
new  factories,  and  generally  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  more  rapid  growth  in  the  future.  The 
international  trade  of  the  world  set  new  records 
in  1956,  increasing  at  a  rate  almost  double  that 
of  industrial  production.  The  international 
movement  of  private  capital  swelled  to  a  new 
postwar  volume.  This  continued  expansion  took 
place  in  the  face  of  the  most  restrictive  monetary 
policies  our  generation  has  known. 

The  unexpected  strain  to  which  many  countries, 
especially  those  of  Western  Europe,  were  sub- 
jected toward  the  end  of  1956  as  a  result  of  the 
blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  accompanying 
political  crisis  was  a  severe  test  of  their  ability 
to  withstand  political  and  economic  shocks.  The 
crisis  demonstrated  the  basic  strength  of  the  free 
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economies.  There  was  no  significant  reductioj 
in  overall  economic  activity,  although  particuk 
industries  in  a  few  countries  were  adversely  ail 
fected.  Despite  increases  in  oil  and  freight  rate 
price  rises  on  the  whole  were  moderate.  No  majc 
disruption  of  the  mechanism  of  internatiom 
payments  occurred.  No  major  industrial  natio' 
found  it  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  restore  tb, 
restrictions  on  trade  which  had  been  graduall 
relaxed  during  the  last  10  years. 

An  outstanding  economic  event  since  this  Cour 
cil  last  reviewed  the  world  economic  situation  ha| 
been  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  Europea 
common  market.  The  creation  of  a  large  cor 
tinental  market  in  Europe  promises  to  give  a  tre' 
mendous  stimulus  to  efficient  production  and  im' 
proved  standards  of  living  in  that  area.  More 
over,  the  common  market  can  have  major  economi 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  third  coun 
tries.  In  its  broad  lines  the  treaty  appears  to  pre' 
mote  the  principles  of  multilateral,  mutually  bene 
ficial  international  trade.  It  seeks  a  high  degre1 
of  competition  and  mobility  of  resources.  I 
should  contribute  to  the  continuing  movemen 
toward  increased  world  trade  and  convertibilit; 
of  currencies.  In  sum,  the  common  market  cai 
help  bring  about  a  lowering  of  trade  barriers  ano 
a  great  expansion  in  international  commerce-i 
an  expansion  in  which  Western  Europe,  as  on 
of  the  world's  great  trading  areas,  has  a  majo 
stake  and  one  from  which  all  trading  areas  can  b 
expected  to  benefit. 

The  United  States  also  believes  that  the  cau& 
of  international  peace  and  security  stands  to  gaii 
from  the  achievement  of  prosperity  and  improvec 
well-being  in  Western  Europe.  Therefore  w» 
believe  the  treaty  and  the  results  it  envisages  are 
in  a  very  real  sense,  in  keeping  with  the  objective! 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Council.  Thes< 
are  some  of  the  important  reasons  why  my  Gov 
ernment  has  welcomed  the  common  market  treaty 

We  in  the  United  States  have  been  studying 
the  treaty's  provisions  and  endeavoring  to  ana 
lyze  some  of  its  many  ramifications  in  relation  k 
international  trade  and  trade  policy.  We  believi 
that  any  development  which  is  so  far-reaching 
and  in  many  respects  so  novel,  merits  careful  anc 
thoughtful  consideration.  Certainly  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  profound  effects  upon  internationa 
trade  in  the  long  run.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail' 
regarding  these  possibilities,  because  the  treatj 
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\  ill  be  thoroughly  reviewed  within  the  framework 
>f  the  GATT.  As  is  the  case  with  other  coun- 
we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  possible 
ffects  of  the  treaty  on  United  States  trade  with 
he  areas  concerned.  In  the  consideration  of  the 
reatv  by  the  GATT,  which  is  now  under  way, 
ur  objective  is  to  assure  that  those  interests  as 
tell  as  the  interests  of  all  trading  nations  are 
afeguarded  and  that  the  multilateral  trading  sys- 
BB  is  further  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  ini- 
iative  which  the  common  market  members  have 
iken. 

These  hopeful  developments  in  Western  Europe 
Bring  the  past  year  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to 
pants  that  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Europe, 
here  we  have  seen  how,  under  the  Communist 
ostein,  the  aspirations  of  peoples  for  greater  free- 
om  and  improvement  in  their  standards  of  living 
ave  been  met  with  repressive  actions  which  have 
locked  the  entire  free  world. 

ecent  Performance  of  the  U.S.  Economy 

The  productive  power  of  our  free-market  econ- 
ny  is  again  being  demonstrated  in  the  United 
tates.  Gross  national  product  in  the  first  quar- 
r  of  1957  reached  a  seasonably  adjusted  annual 
ite  of  $427  billion — the  highest  in  our  history 
ul  an  increase  of  $24  billion  from  the  same  pe- 
od  of  1956.  In  April  1957  total  personal  income 
ached  an  annual  rate  of  $349  billion,  an  increase 
!  514  percent  over  the  corresponding  figure  for 
e  same  month  of  1956.  While  part  of  the  gains 
these  monetary  values  reflect  price  increases,  the 
•owth  in  real  output  and  real  income  has  con- 
iued.  During  1956  civilian  employment  reached 
record  of  65  million  workers.  Unemployment 
eraged  only  3.8  percent  of  the  civilian  work 
rce,  reflecting  a  condition  of  full  employment 
the  practical  sense. 

The  increase  in  total  national  output  has  oc- 
rred  in  a  year  in  which  two  important  segments 
the  U.S.  economy— automobile  production  and 
sidential  building — experienced  significant  de- 
nes in  activity.  In  recent  times  large  changes 
,ve  occurred  in  the  flow  of  resources  through  the 
feral  sectors  of  our  economy.  At  various  times 
ere  have  been  shrinkages  in  Federal  expendi- 
re  for  defense,  in  consumer  spending  for  dur- 
le  goods,  in  agricultural  incomes,  in  business 
vestment,  and  in  spending  by  State  and  local 
vernments.     But  declines  in  particular  sectors 
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have  released  resources  that  were  utilized  in  other 
sectors,  with  an  expansion  rather  than  a  decline 
in  the  aggregate  volume  of  production. 

Adjustments  are,  of  course,  inescapable  in  an 
unregimented  economy  with  dynamic  wants,  re- 
sources, and  technologies.  The  fact  that  they  can 
occur  without  precipitating  a  general  depression 
is  evidence  of  the  strength  and  resilience  of  our 
free-market  economy.  The  noteworthy  fact  is 
that  the  free  economy  of  the  United  States  has, 
under  flexible  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  dem- 
onstrated its  capacity  to  adjust  production  to 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  demand  without  the 
application  of  direct  economic  controls  by  gov- 
ernment. Since  the  brief  setback  of  1953-54,  the 
U.S.  economy  has  continued  to  move  steadily 
forward. 

The  new  high  marks  in  the  first  quarter  of  1957 
were  reached  after  an  economic  expansion  of  about 
3  years'  duration — an  expansion  of  proportions 
which,  only  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been 
thought  unrealizable.  Unemployment  fell  to  a 
minimum.  New  investment  has  been  planned 
and  made  on  a  massive  scale.  The  intensive  utili- 
zation of  our  productive  resources  has  created  an 
environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  in- 
flationary pressures. 

Recent  U.S.  Economic  Policies 

In  this  situation,  the  primary  aim  of  our  do- 
mestic economic  policy  has  been  to  prevent  infla- 
tion while  accommodating  orderly  economic 
growth.  To  the  extent  that  we  succeed  in  holding 
real  economic  growth  to  the  maximum  sustainable 
rate,  we  shall  help  provide  steadily  growing  mar- 
kets for  the  materials,  products,  and  services  of 
our  trading  partners  in  the  world.  The  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  has  been  to  keep  tax  rates  high 
despite  rising  revenues  in  order  to  achieve  a  budg- 
etary surplus.  At  the  same  time  our  monetary 
authorities  have  severely  limited  the  expansion  of 
bank  credit  and  the  money  supply.  This  "tight 
money  policy"  continues  to  be  in  effect. 

Countries  which  must  struggle  with  problems  of 
economic  development  in  the  face  of  extremely 
low  productivity  and  a  general  scarcity  of  re- 
sources may  wonder  why,  with  all  the  resources 
available  to  it,  money  should  be  relatively  scarce 
and  interest  rates  should  have  risen  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  inflationary  process  is  a  com- 
plex one  and  current  sources  of  inflationary  pres- 
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sure  differ  from  those  of  the  early  postwar  years, 
the  essence  of  the  problem  facing  the  American 
economy  can  be  briefly  stated. 

During  1956  gross  private  domestic  investment 
in  the  U.S.  totaled  $67  billion,  with  business  out- 
lays for  plant  and  equipment  alone  increasing  by 
20  percent  over  1955.  This  type  of  expenditure 
is  obviously  important  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding our  productive  capacity,  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, utilizing  new  technological  develop- 
ments, and  providing  the  machines  and  the  power 
for  the  one  million  new  workers  annually  enter- 
ing our  work  force.  Yet  during  1956  the  total 
of  personal  and  corporate  savings  amounted  to 
only  about  $45  billion.  Additional  bank  credit 
has  filled  the  gap.  Even  though  savings  were 
higher  in  1956  than  in  1955,  their  growth  was  not 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  investment 
demand.  The  United  States,  along  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  suffering  from  a 
relative  shortage  of  savings.  The  inescapable  re- 
sult has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  interest  rates  charged 
for  borrowed  funds,  as  well  as  upward  pressure 
on  price  levels. 

Since  the  funds  to  meet  demands  for  investment 
must  come  either  from  savings  or  from  the  cre- 
ation of  new  money,  borrowers  tend  to  turn  to 
commercial  banks  for  money  to  obtain  the  re- 
sources they  desire.  To  permit  rapid  expansion 
of  the  money  supply  through  bank  lending  would, 
under  existing  full  employment  of  our  resources, 
simply  mean  intensified  pressure  on  prices.  It 
would  not  produce  an  increase  in  real  national 
output.  Resources  made  available  to  any  one 
sector  of  the  economy  would  have  to  be  taken  from 
other  sectors,  by  a  process  of  bidding  up  market 
prices.  The  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand 
cannot  be  repealed,  even  in  a  country  which 
possesses  large  resources. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  stability  of  the 
price  level  is  currently  a  crucial  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  We  are  making  progress  in  solv- 
ing this  problem,  but  we  have  not  yet  wholly  suc- 
ceeded. Despite  ample  capacity  in  many  indus- 
tries, including  automobiles,  textiles,  and  home 
construction ;  despite  a  substantial  surplus  in  the 
Federal  budget;  and  despite  a  money  market 
under  tight  restraint,  some  upward  pressure  on 
costs  and  prices  currently  exists.  It  will  be  our 
continued  effort  to  reduce  inflationary  pressures 
Farther,  for  the  American  people  do  not  accept  a 
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"creeping"  inflation  of  costs  and  prices  as  a  tole 
able  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  my  country  subscribes  U 
the  broad  principle  of  competition  in  open  ma 
kets  as  the  best  means  of  determining  prices  ar 
allocating  economic  resources.  The  U.S.  econoir 
today  is  as  competitive  as  it  ever  has  been.  Ye 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  stable  price  level,  we  sha,| 
continue  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  increasir 
the  flexibility  of  individual  prices.  Part  of  tl 
cure  for  inflation  is  more  competition. 

Future  Prospects  and  Opportunities 

It  is  precisely  because  our  economic  problen 
are  continually  changing  in  a  dynamic  world  tin 
policies  aimed  at  promoting  stable  growth  must,  { I 
President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  in  his  Januar 
1957  Economic  Report  to  the  Congress,3  be  flexib 
and  ready  to  adjust  to  shifting  circumstance* 
Within  the  last  3  years  U.S.  economic  polic 
shifted  from  one  of  offsetting  contractive  forc< 
and  bringing  about  renewed  expansion  to  one  q 
restraining  inflation.     Our  Government  is  prcl 
pared  to  alter  its  policy  again  should  altered  cii 
cumstances  require  it. 

The  World  Economic  Survey  notes  that  the  cui 
rent  expansion  in  industrial  countries  may  r. 
looked  upon  as  the  first  peacetime  expansion  sine 
World  War  II  not  fed  by  the  pent-up  demand  c 
the  immediate  postwar  period  or  by  the  pressui 
of  military  requirements.  The  period  ahea 
therefore  promises  to  mark  an  interesting  phas 
in  the  world's  economic  history.  Our  countrie 
will  undergo  a  test  of  their  ability  to  sustain  ecc 
nomic  growth  and  stable  price  levels  under  wha 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  "normal"  condition 
of  demand. 

The  future  course  of  economic  events  is  never 
mere  extension  of  the  past.  We  know  from  e 
perience  that  the  path  of  economic  developmen 
is  not  free  of  dips  and  turns.  While  no  one  ca 
foresee  precisely  the  nature  of  forthcoming  event 
the  present  indications  regarding  the  course  o 
the  American  economy  during  the  balance  of  th 
year  are  these : 

First,  that  capital  expenditure  by  business  wi 

be  higher  in  1957  than  in  1956 ; 

Second,  that  expenditures  by  our  State  and  loca 


3  For  excerpts,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1957,  p.  222. 
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governments  -will  also  increase,  and  that  spending 
>v  the  Federal  government  will  at  least  remain 
a  present  levels; 

Third,  that  total  expenditure  for  new  construc- 
ion  will  continue  at  a  high  rate; 

Fourth,  that  expenditures  by  consumers  on 
roods  and  services  will  continue  to  expand; 

Fifth,  that  our  foreign  trade  and  investment 
vill  remain  high. 

There  are,  accordingly,  adequate  grounds  for 
ontidence  that  current  U.S.  economic  expansion 
rill  continue  through  the  balance  of  1957. 

Mi-.  President,  the  world  is  faced  today  with 
tew  tests  which  will  determine  whether  free  so- 


cieties can  be  wise  enough  and  disciplined  enough 
to  master  their  economic  and  financial  destinies. 
Can  we  prove  ourselves  able  to  maintain  economic 
growth,  high  levels  of  employment,  and  reason- 
able price  stability,  while  maintaining  the  basic 
principles  of  individual  liberty  in  a  free  society  ? 
If  so,  we  shall  have  unlocked  the  gates  to  a  future 
of  even  greater  promise. 

I  believe  we  may  gain  confidence  from  reading 
the  history  of  the  period  since  World  War  II. 
Surely  it  shows  that  great  works  can  be  accom- 
plished when  free  nations  apply  themselves  to 
their  economic  tasks  with  determination  and 
understanding. 


fleeting  Special  Problems  of  European  Migration 


SEVENTH  SESSION  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  AND  SIXTH  SESSION  OF  COUNCIL 
OF  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  EUROPEAN   MIGRATION 


by  George  L.  Warren 


The  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
littee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM),  organ- 
ed  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment  in  1951  to  facilitate  emigration  from 
urope,  met  in  its  sixth  session  at  Geneva, 
witzerland,  between  April  8  and  12,  1957.  The 
ouncil  meeting  was  preceded  by  the  seventh  ses- 
on  of  the  Executive  Committee.1 

Preoccupied  since  early  November  1956  with 
le  movement  of  Hungarian  refugees  out  of  Aus- 
•ia,  ICEM  faced  new  problems  at  the  April 
sssion  in  organizing  the  movement  of  Hungarian 
jfugees  out  of  Yugoslavia,  the  onward  move- 
lent  out  of  Europe  of  refugees  from  Egypt,  and 
le  continuing  high  movement  out  of  Hong  Kong 
f  European  refugees  who  had  secured  exit  per- 
its  from  mainland  China.    These  special  prob- 

'For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation  and  the 
renda,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1957,  p.  656.  For  an 
■tide  by  Mr.  Warren  on  the  fifth  session  of  the  Coun- 
I  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  (special)  sessions  of  the 
xecutive  Committee,  see  ibid.,  May  6,  1957,  p.  743. 
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lems  were  in  addition  to  a  continuing  high  rate 
of  normal  movement  of  indigenous  migrants  and 
refugees  other  than  Hungarians  out  of  Europe. 
The  estimate  of  such  movement,  108,030,  made  at 
the  previous  session  was  raised  in  April  to  135,120. 
The  movement  of  Hungarian  refugees  out  of 
Europe  during  1957  was  estimated  at  a  total  of 
52,520— from  Austria,  32,750;  from  Yugoslavia, 
4,470 ;  and  from  other  European  countries  of  sec- 
ond asylum,  15,300.  Refugees  from  Egypt  had 
been  arriving  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  France  since 
December  1956.    They  consisted  of  Jews  en  route 


•  Mr.  Warren,  author  of  the  above  arti- 
cle, is  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons,  Department  of  State.  He  served 
as  acting  U.S.  representative  at  the  seventh 
session  of  the  ICEM  Executive  Committee 
and  principal  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
at  the  sixth  session  of  the  ICEM  Council. 
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to  Israel  and  Italian  and  Greek  nationals  and 
other  Jews  choosing  to  emigrate  overseas.  The 
total  number  of  these  refugees  moving  out  of 
Europe  between  April  1  and  December  31,  1957, 
was  estimated  at  17,100. 

From  November  7,  1956,  to  March  31,  1957, 
128,457  Hungarian  refugees  were  moved  out  of 
Austria.  The  total  arrivals  in  Austria  up  to 
April  1,  1957,  were  171,037.  The  larger  receiving 
countries  were  Canada,  15,655;  United  States, 
30,873;  France,  9,010;  Germany,  11,586;  Switzer- 
land, 10,474;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  20,515. 
Of  the  128,457  moved,  ICEM  proT  ided  transpor- 
tation for  66,454  and  organized  the  dispatch  of 
an  additional  51,582;  10,151  departed  from  Aus- 
tria under  other  arrangements.  In  general  those 
Hungarian  refugees  who  had  been  received  in 
the  European  countries  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber 1956  had  managed  to  adjust  rather  readily  in 
their  new  countries  of  residence.  A  minor  pro- 
portion desired  further  permanent  resettlement 
overseas,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  joining  rela- 
tives from  whom  they  had  become  temporarily 
separated. 

Out  of  an  estimated  total  for  the  year  of  1,880 
European  refugees  emigrating  overseas  from 
Hong  Kong,  847  had  been  assisted  by  ICEM 
by  April  1,  1957. 

Need  for  Additional  Financing 

Because  of  the  foregoing  developments,  all 
indications  were  that  ICEM's  operations  in  terms 
of  persons  moved  and  resettled  out  of  Europe  in 
1957  would  well  exceed  those  of  any  previous 
year  of  ICEM's  activities.  In  consequence  the 
financial  budget  adopted  tentatively  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  at  a  special  session  in  January 
1957  in  the  amount  of  $52,102,825  was  increased 
to  $64,690,105.  Of  this  total  $2,786,003  was  esti- 
mated for  administration  and  $61,904,102  for 
operations,  consisting  chiefly  of  costs  for  trans- 
portation. 

To  meet  this  budget  the  Council  determined 
that  an  additional  $2,300,000  would  need  to  be  se- 
cured from  governments  and  other  sources  of  in- 
come beyond  all  foreseeable  resources  for  1957  at 
the  time  of  the  sixth  session.  Considering  the  fact 
that  many  governments  had  already  contributed 
generously  to  the  extra  costs  of  moving  Hungar- 
ian refugees,  the  additional  requirements  pre- 
sented a  substantial  challenge  to  the  member  gov- 


ernments  of    ICEM.      Nonetheless   a   spirit 
confidence  prevailed  in  the  Council  that  the  f  urn 
could  be  raised. 

Notable  among  the  special  contributions  a5 
nounced  at  the  Council  session  for  the  movemtfi 
of  Hungarian  refugees  was  the  offer  of  the  Unit* ! 
States  to  contribute  up   to  $2  million   for  t)< 
movement  of  Hungarian  refugees  from  Yug 
slavia  and  up  to  $1  million  for  additional  mov 
ments    of    Hungarian    refugees    from    Euro] 
generally,  beyond  the  United  States  regular  co^ 
tribution  of  $12.5  million  for  the  normal  oper 
tions  of  the  Committee  in  1957.     The  Nethe 
lands     Government     also     announced     speci 
contributions    of    more    than    $1    million    to   1 
administered   partly   by   ICEM   and   partly  1 
the    United    Nations    High    Commissioner    f< 
Refugees. 

Growing  Shortage  of  Ships 

Considerable  attention  was  given  during  tl 
session  to  the  growing  shortage  of  shipping  avai 
able  for  the  transport  of  migrants  on  the  Europ 
to-Australia  route.  A  number  of  the  ships  pr< 
viously  chartered  by  ICEM  had  been  transf erre 
to  other  routes  or  had  been  scrapped  because  a 
age.  New  tonnage  was  not  available  in  the  shiJ 
ping  market.  An  important  cost  factor  in  tl 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  heavy  ou 
ward  movement  to  Australia,  estimated  at  52,6£ 
during  1957  under  ICEM  auspices,  is  not  com 
terbalanced  by  a  comparable  return-passengc 
movement.  The  use  of  United  States  Militar 
Sea  Transport  ships,  which  had  just  complete 
the  movement  of  over  36,000  refugees  to  t 
United  States  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  c 
1953,  for  special  trips  to  Australia  was  envisage 
in  the  immediate  emergency,  and  such  arrange 
ments  were  about  to  be  concluded.  Howeve 
these  ships  would  not  provide  a  permanent  sohi 
tion.  ICEM  was  consequently  exploring  the  pos 
sibility  of  increasing  the  airlift  of  migrants 
Australia. 

The  Director's  Report 

The  Director  reported  that,  since  the  previou 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Januar 
1957,  eight  projects  for  the  resettlement  of  Euro 
pean  migrants  on  the  land  in  Latin  America 
countries  had  been  presented  to  the  United  State 
Embassies  in  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  am 
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San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  for  consideration  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  with  a 
view  to  United  States  financial  participation.  Two 
were  presented  by  Argentina,  five  by  Brazil,  and 
one  by  Costa  Rica.  Six  of  the  proposed  projects 
involved  the  settlement  of  Italian  migrants,  and 
the  remaining  two  involved  emigrants  from  the 
Netherlands.  Some  13  additional  projects  were 
under  study  and  preparation. 

ICEM's  assistance  in  the  movement  of  Hun- 
garian refugees  from  Austria  to  other  European 
countries  raised  the  question  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Council  of  the  extent  and  desirability  of 
ICEM  participation  in  the  intra-European  move- 
ment of  workers  and  refugees.  The  discussion  on 
this  point  led  to  consideration  of  the  effect  which 
the  European  common  market  treaty  would  have 
on  ICEM's  overseas  movement  activities.  No 
definitive  conclusions  were  reached  other  than  that 
the  ICEM  administration  should  maintain  close 
liaison  with  the  administration  of  the  common 
market  as  the  latter  develops. 

The  Council  adjourned  its  sixth  session  on 
A.pril  12,  1957,  and  decided  to  reconvene  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1957.  All  of  the  27  member  governments 
jxcept  Paraguay  were  represented  at  the  session. 
Kurt  Seidler,  the  representative  of  Austria,  pre- 
lided.  Oscar  Schuerch  of  Switzerland  served  as 
rapporteur. 


'rovisional  Agenda  of 
rwelfth  General  Assembly  l 

UN.  doc.  A/3610  dated  July  19 

1.  Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Thailand 

2.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

S.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  twelfth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

I.  Election  of  the  President 

>.  Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 

officers 
I.  Election  of  Vice-Presidents 
r.  Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 

12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 
I  Adoption  of  the  agenda 
>.  Opening  of  the  general  debate 


'To  convene  at  U.N.  Headquarters,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  17 
wgusf   19,   1957 


10.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 
Organization 

11.  Report  of  the  Security  Council 

12.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

13.  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

14.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council 

15.  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

16.  Election  of  five  members  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice 

17.  Appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations 

18.  Draft  relationship  agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  (resolution  1115  (XI)  of  11 
January  1957) 

19.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil (decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  26  February 
1957) 

20.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  26  February  1957) 

21.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court 
with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  26  February  1957) 

22.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  Con- 
ference for  the  Purpose  of  Reviewing  the  Charter 
(resolution  992  (X)  of  21  November  1955) 

23.  The  Korean  question:  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  (resolutions  376  (V)  of  7  October  1950  and 
1010  A  (XI)  of  11  January  1957) 

24.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments ;  conclusion  of  an 
international  Convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduction  of 
armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydrogen 
and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction :  report  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  (resolution  1011  (XI)  of 
14  February  1957) 

25.  Admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United  Nations 
(resolution  1017  (XI)  of  28  February  1957) 

26.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East  (resolutions  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949  and 
1018  (XI)  of  28  February  1957) 

27.  Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (resolution  410  A  (V) 
of  1  December  1950) 

28.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 
Question  of  the  establishment  of  a   Special  United 
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Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development:  final  and 
supplementary  reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
(resolution  1030   (XI)   of  26  February  1957) 

29.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  Confirmation  of  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 
(resolution  831   (IX)  of  26  November  1954) 

30.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (resolution  428  (V)   of  14  December  1950) 

31.  Review  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(resolution  727  (VIII)  of  23  October  1953) 

32.  Recommendations  concerning  international  respect  for 
the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination 
(decision  of  the  General  Assembly  of  20  February 
1957) 

33.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  (de- 
cision of  the  General  Assembly  of  20  February  1957) 

34.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information :  report 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (resolution  840 
(IX)  of  17  December  1954;  A/BUR/143,  para.  2) 

35.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
transmitted  under  Article  73e  of  the  Charter :  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committee 
on  Information  from  Non-Self -Governing  Territories : 

(a)  Information  on  economic  conditions; 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions ; 

(c)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmission 
and  examination  of  information ; 

(d)  Offers  of  study  and  training  facilities  under  res- 
olutions 845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954  and  931 

(X )  of  8  November  1955 ; 

(e)  Methods  of  reproducing  summaries  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Non-Self-Governing  Territories : 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution  1052 

(XI)  of  20  February  1957) 

36.  Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  (resolution  933  (X)  of  8  November  1955) 

37.  The  future  of  Togoland  under  French  administra- 
tion: report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  (resolution 
1046  (XI)  of  23  January  1957) 

38.  Question  of  South  West  Africa  : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
(resolution  749  A  (VIII)  of  28  November  1953)  ; 

(b)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Mandatory  Power 
under  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa :  special 
report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa 
(resolution  1060  (XI)  of  26  February  1957)  ; 

Cc)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committee  on 
South  West  Africa  (resolution  1061  (XI)  of  26 
February  1957) 

39.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Bomallland  under  Italian  administration  and 
Ethiopia  :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia 
and  of  [taly  (resolution  1068  (XI)  of  26  February 
1967) 


40.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  195 

41.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1958 

42.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  c 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Buc 
getary  Questions ; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions  ; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors  ; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the  aj 
pointment  made  by   the   Secretary-General; 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal; 

(f )  United  Nations  Staff  Pension  Committee 

43.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extre 
Budgetary  Funds 

44.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  th 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  Con 
mittee  on  Contributions 

45.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund : 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Stai 
Pension  Board ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pensio: 
Board  on  the  fourth  actuarial  valuation  of  th 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  as  c 
30  September  1956 

46.  Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialize 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  froi 
the  Special  Account  (resolution  519  A  (VI)  of  1 
January  1952) 

47.  Review  of  audit  procedures  of  the  United  Nation 
and  the  specialized  agencies  (resolution  971  (X)  o 
15  December  1955) 

48.  Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  betwee 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  n 
ports  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Advisor 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques 
tions 

49.  Financial  reports  and  accounts  and  reports  of  th 
Board  of  Auditors : 

(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended  3 
December  1956)  ; 

(b)  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  finar 
cial  year  ended  31  December  1956)  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agenc; 
(for  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1957)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financia 
year  ended  31  December  1956 ) 

50.  Offer  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  land  in  Santiag 
to  be  used  as  office  site  for  the  United  Nations  an< 
other  international  organizations  (item  proposed  b. 
the  Secretary-General) 

51.  Personnel  questions : 

(a)  United  Nations  salary,  allowance  and  benefit 
system :  outstanding  questions  from  the  elevent 
session ; 

(b)  Question  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  th 
staff  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
report  of  the  Secretary-General  (resolution  109 
(XI)  of  27  February  1957) 

(c)  Question  of  the  proportion  of  fixed-term  staff 
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report  of  the  Secretary-General   (A/3558,  para- 
graph 124) 

(d)  Review  of  the  staff  regulations  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  progressively  applied 
thereto:  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (reso- 
lution 782  0  (VIII)  of  9  December  1953;  A/ 
lllli   111,  paragraph  2) 

(e)  Proposal  to  amend  article  9  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Tnited  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal:  re- 
port of  the  Secretary-General  (A/3016,  para- 
graphs 36-38) 

2.  Tinted  Nations  International  School:  report  of  the 

retary-General   (resolution  1102   (XI)   of  27  Feb- 
ruary 1957) 

3.  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 
work  of  its  ninth  session 

4.  Question  of  defining  aggression :  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  (resolution  895  (IX)  of  4  December  1954; 
A/BUR/143,  paragraph  4) 

5.  Draft  Code  of  Offences  against  the  Peace  and  Se- 
curity of  Mankind  (resolution  897  (IX)  of  4  Decem- 
ber 1954  ;  A/BUR/143,  paragraph  4) 

8.  International  criminal  jurisdiction  (resolution  898 
(IX)  of  14  December  1954;  A/BUR/143,  paragraph 
4) 

7.  Effects  of  atomic  radiation  (item  proposed  by 
Czechoslovakia) 

i.  Cyprus:  (a)  Application,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  of  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples  in  the  case  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Island  of  Cyprus;  (b)  Violations  of 
human  rights  and  atrocities  by  the  British  Colonial 
Administration  against  the  Cyprians  (item  proposed 
by  Greece) 

9.  The  question  of  Algeria  (item  proposed  by  Afghanis- 
tan, Ceylon,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Japan,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria, 
Tunisia  and  Yemen) 


J.S.  Delegations  to 
nternational  Conferences 


of  Washington   (representing  American  Association  of 

State  Highway  Officials) 
Charles  D.  Curtiss,  commissioner  of  public  roads,  Bureau 

of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
William  G.  Eliot  3d,  highway  research  engineer,  Bureau 

of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
Edwin  W.  James,  former  chief,  Inter-American  Division, 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of  Commerce 
Mason  G.  Lockwood,  president,  American  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers,  Houston,  Tex. 
Burton  W.  Marsh,  director,  Traffic  Engineering  and  Safety 

Department,  American  Automobile  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

J.  O.  Mattson,  president,  Automotive  Safety  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fitzhugh  Lee  McRee,  deputy  director  for  technical  serv- 
ices, Office  of  Transportation,  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration 

D.  Grant  Mickle,  director,  Traffic  Engineering  Division, 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.  (rep- 
resenting Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers) 

Gerald  W.  Russell,  acting  officer-in-charge  of  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  Bureau  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Edward  G.  Wetzel,  assistant  chief,  Planning  Division, 
Port  of  New  York  Authority 

Official  delegates  and  observers  from  the  21 
American  Eepublics  and  Canada  will  attend ;  also 
certain  international  agencies  interested  in  high- 
way matters  are  invited  to  participate  as  observers. 
These  Congresses  have  been  held  since  1925,  the 
Sixth  Congress  having  been  held  at  Caracas,  "Vene- 
zuela, July  11-21,  1954.1 

This  Congress  will  discuss  ways  of  promoting 
the  completion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  sys- 
tem and  other  problems  concerning  the  use  of  the 
already  completed  sections  of  the  highway. 

The  Congress  will  be  preceded  by  a  meeting 
of  Inter- American  Traffic  Experts,  July  29  to  Au- 
gust 1. 


eventh  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  annoimced  on  July  31 
press  release  441)  that  the  United  States  will  be 
epresented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
Seventh  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  which 
rill  convene  at  Panama  August  1 : 

delegate 

tertram  D.  Tallamy,  chairman,  federal  highway  ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Department  of 
Commerce 

tembers 

Villiam  A.  Bujrge,   director  of  highways  for  the  State 


Mr.  Rubottom  Appointed  Member 
of  Railway  Congress  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  2  that 
President  Eisenhower  has  appointed  Eoy  Richard 
Eubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  United  States  National  Commis- 
sion in  the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Asso- 
ciation, vice  Henry  F.  Holland,  resigned. 

1  For  a  report  on  the  Sixth  Congress,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  1,  1954,  p.  666. 
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TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    Done 

at  New  York  October  26,  1956. 

Ratified  by  the  President:  July  29, 1957. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
France,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  (with 
an  interpretation  and  understanding),  July  29,  1957; 
Netherlands,  July  30,  1957;  Poland  and  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  July  31,  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  July  29,  1957. 

Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  protection  of  cultural  property  in  event  of 
armed  conflict  and  regulations  of  execution.  Done  at 
The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  August 
7,  1956.1 

Ratification  deposited:  France,  June  7,  1957. 
Trade  and  Commerce 

Fifth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  December  3,  1955.2 
Signature:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  July  12,  1957. 

Weather 

Convention   of   the  World   Meteorological   Organization. 
Done  at  Washington  October  11,  1947.     Entered  into 
force  March  23,  1950.     TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Albania,  July  29,  1957. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).     Done  in  Washington  November 
19,  1956.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  July  26,  1957. 


BILATERAL 
Brazil 

Agreement  correcting  an  error  in  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  agreement  of  December  31,  1956  (TIAS 
3725).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
July  25,  1957.     Entered  into  force  July  25,  1957. 

Power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  31,  1957.  Enters 
into  force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives 
from  the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 

Germany 

Research  reactor  agreement  on  behalf  of  Berlin  concern- 

'  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
2  Not  in  force. 


ing  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Washington 

June  28,  1957.  6 

Entered  into  force:  August  1,  1957  (date  on  which  eacl 

Government  received  from  the  other  written  notifica 

tion  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  con 

stitutional  requirements). 

Liberia 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  parcel  post  and  regulations 
of  execution.  Signed  at  Monrovia  March  16  and  at 
Washington  May  9,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August  1 
1957  (date  fixed  by  mutual  consent  between  administra- 
tions of  the  two  countries). 

Philippines 

Agreement  relating  to  the  Manila  Air  Station,  with  annex; 
and  related  exchange  of  notes.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Manila  June  18,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
June  18.  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND   FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Consulate  Established  at  Hue,  Viet-Nam 

A  new  American  consulate  was  established  at  Hue,  Viet- 
Nam,  on  July  29,  1957.  The  consulate  will  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Embassy  at  Saigon.  Robert  E.  Barbour 
has  been  designated  consul  at  Hue. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  July  29- August  4 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Subject 

Berlin  Declaration. 

Murphy:  statement  on  NATO  status- 
of-forces  treaty. 

Murphy:  supplementary  statement. 

U.S.  recognizes  Republic  of  Tunisia. 

U.S.  recognizes  Military  Council  as 
Government  of  Haiti. 

Power  reactor  agreement  with  Brazil. 

Delegation  to  7th  Pan  American  High- 
way Congress  (rewrite). 

Armstrong :  statement  on  lead  and  zinc 
tariffs. 

Jordan  credentials  (rewrite). 

Dulles :  arrival  statement. 

Dulles :  statement  on  death  of  Senator 
George. 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


No. 
435 
436 

Date 

7/29 
7/30 

437 

438 
439 

7/30 
7/30 
7/30 

1440 
441 

7/31 
7/31 

442 

8/  1 

443 
444 

*445 

8/  2 
8/  3 
8/  4 
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romoting  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East 


FIRST  REPORT  TO   CONGRESS  ON  ACTIVITIES  UNDER   THE  AMERICAN   DOCTRINE 
FOR    THE  MIDDLE  EAST,   MARCH   ^  JUNE  30,  1957  > 


lESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

7  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  first  report  to 

e  Congress  covering  activities  through  June  30, 

a  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  joint 
solution  to  promote  peace  and  stability  in  the 
iddle  East, 

The  resolution  is  an  important  milestone  in  our 
reign  policy  as  it  relates  to  the  Middle  East, 
nee  its  approval  on  March  9,  1957,  the  resolu- 
m  has  played  a  major  role  in  our  cooperation 
th  nations  of  the  area  to  build  strength  against 
a  threat  of  international  communism.  Further- 
>re,  it  has  served  as  an  unmistakable  warning  to 
:ernational  communism  against  all  forms  of  ag- 

n.  The  contribution  of  the  resolution  to 
ernational  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle 
ist  will  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  the  purposes 
d  principles  it  sets  forth  are  maintained. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
ie  White  House,  July  31, 1957 


XT  OF  REPORT 

apter  1.     Progress  Under  the  Resolution 

)n  March  9,  1957,  the  President  signed  House 
int  Resolution  117,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
te  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East.2 
stion  5  of  the  resolution  provides  for  reports 
the  Congress  by  the  President  in  the  months 
January  and  July  of  each  year. 


H.  Doc.  220,  8oth  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Aug.  5,  1957. 
For  statements  by  President  Eisenhower  and  Secre- 
t  Dulles  and  text  of  resolution,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar. 
WBl,  I>-  480. 

gust  26,   7957 


The  resolution  expresses  the  readiness  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
through  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  to  assist  nations  in  the  general  area  of 
the  Middle  East  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  the  threat  of  international  communism. 
It  authorizes  certain  courses  of  action  designed  to 
assist  in  promoting  the  stability,  strength,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  nations  of  the  area.  It  states 
specifically  that  United  States  aid  will  be  ex- 
tended only  to  those  nations  desiring  assistance.  I 
In  making  this  offer  the  United  States  has  as-" 
sumed  a  new  responsibility  toward  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East. 

fA  declaration  of  this  type  by  its  very  enact- 
ment and  world  recognition  of  its  significance  ac- 
complishes an  important  portion  of  the  purposes 
behind  it.  First,  international  communism  has 
been  put  on  notice  regarding  the  consequences  of 
aggressive  action.  As  Secretary  Dulles  stated: 
"It  leaves  no  possibility  of  miscalculation  by  po- 
tential armed  aggressors."  Second,  the  nations 
of  the  area  are  encouraged  to  help  themselves 
through  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  left  alone 
to  face  overwhelming  strength  and  through  the 
offer  of  material  assistance  to  supplement  their 
own  efforts. 

To  explain  to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
the  implications  of  the  resolution,  the  President 
asked  Ambassador  James  P.  Eichards,  who  had 
been  appointed  on  January  7,  1957,  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  to  undertake  a  mission 
to  the  area.  Ambassador  Richards  was  author- 
ized to  make  agreements  in  principle  regarding 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  further  the 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  resolution.  Am- 
bassador Richards  departed  on  March  12  for  visits 
to  Middle  Eastern  countries.    His  party  included 
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responsible  officers  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  and  the  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Prior  to  departure  Ambas- 
sador Richards  declared  his  readiness  to  visit  any 
country  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East 
wishing  to  discuss  with  him  this  American  doc- 
trine. During  the  ensuing  2  months  Ambassador 
Richards'  mission  traveled  some  30,000  miles  and, 
in  response  to  specific  invitations,  visited  the  fol- 
lowing 15  nations : 


Afghanistan 

Turkey 

Ethiopia 

Yemen 

Iran 

Sudan 

Iraq 

Greece 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Libya 

Tunisia 

Pakistan 

Morocco 

Saudi  Arabia 

Ambassador  Richards'  mission  proved  notably 
successful  in  bringing  home  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  and  to  international  communism  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  13  of  the  countries  visited  have  is- 
sued public  statements  endorsing  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  resolution.3 

In  accordance  with  powers  conferred  on  him 
by  the  President,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,  Ambassador  Richards 
made  agreements  in  principle  for  assistance  total- 
ing $118.7  million.  Of  this  amount,  $67.7  million 
was  to  assist  nations  in  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic strength;  $51.0  million  was  to  strengthen 
military  forces,  j  Both  categories  of  assistance 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  internal  se- 
curity. Further  details  on  these  arrangements 
and  on  other  use  of  the  authority  of  the  resolu- 
tion are  given  in  chapter  2  of  this  report. 

Thus,  specific  and  prompt  action  has  been  taken. 
Additional  information  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  resolution  and  its  effects  in 
the  Middle  East,  which  must  necessarily  remain 
confidential,  has  been  supplied  to  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  detailed  reports 
3ubmitted  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  resolution. 
Ambassador  Richards  and  others  have  testified 


1  For  lexis  of  joint  communiques  or  statements  issued 
following  Ambassador  Richards'  visits,  together  with 
other  background  Information,  see  ibid.,  May  6,  1957,  p. 
7^1 ;  May  18,  19.77,  p.  7<;:; ;  and  May  27,  1957,  p.  841. 


before  committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  resu 
of  his  trip  and  the  significance  of  its  accompli* 
ments.4 

Section  2  of  the  resolution  states  that  if  t 
President  determines  the  necessity  thereof,  t 
United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed  forces 
assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  of  the  Mi 
die  East  requesting  assistance  against  armed  a 
gression  from  any  country  controlled  by  inte 
national  communism,  provided  such  action  is  co 
sonant  with  the  treaty  obligations  and  the  Co 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  The  significan 
of  this  provision  has  been  its  clear  warning  th 
the  United  States  would  act,  and  the  deterre 
effect  of  this  warning.  No  action  has  been  i 
quired  under  the  authority  of  this  provision  du 
ing  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Howeve 
its  implications  have  been  carefully  brought  oi 
Foreign  governments  have  been  assured,  notab 
by  Ambassador  Richards,  that  the  provision  e 
presses  the  intent  of  the  United  States  to  come 
their  help  if  requested  in  the  event  of  armed  a 
gression  by  international  communism.  At  tl 
same  time  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  resol 
tion  specifically  confers  on  the  President  discr 
tion  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken  1 
the  United  States  in  any  given  circumstances,  ar 
that  the  resolution  does  not  carry  with  it  any  at 
vance  commitment  by  the  United  States  to  tal 
any  particular  course  of  action. 

Proper  evaluation  of  a  major  policy  pronounc 
ment  can  be  made  only  over  a  period  of  tim 
Further,  results  in  terms  of  achieving  Unite 
States  objectives  occur  as  a  consequence  of  tl 
totality  of  United  States  policy,  conceived  and  e: 
ecuted  as  a  synchronized  whole.  The  joint  rest 
lution  on  the  Middle  East  has  played  a  centn 
part  in  the  recent  amelioration  of  the  conditioi 
in  the  area.  A  fresh  opportunity  has  been  opene 
up  for  peoples  of  the  area  to  tackle  the  manifol 
matters  confronting  them. 

Despite  progress  achieved,  no  grounds  for  con 
placency  exist.  The  United  States  must  persevei 
in  the  course  upon  which  it  has  embarked  if  tli 
high  purposes  embodied  in  the  resolution  are  to  I 
realized.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  brea 
faith  with  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  to  tli 


1  For  Ambassador  Richards'  statements,  see  ibid.,  .Tun 
17,  1957,  p.  9(59,  and  July  1, 1957,  p.  17. 
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•triment  of  our  own  national  security  and  the 
use  of  world  peace. 

In  his  message  of  January  5,  1957,  to  the  Con- 
•ess,"  the  President  stated  that  he  intended  to 
quest  funds  for  eacli  of  the  fiscal  years  1958  and 
59  to  carry  forward  the  purposes  of  the  resolu- 
m.  Funds  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1958 
e  included  in  the  appropriate  components  of 
e  mutual  security  program  currently  before  the 
ogress.' 

apter  2.  Economic  and  Military  Assistance 
bended  in  Furtherance  of  the  Resolution 

In  support  of  its  broad  objective  "to  promote 
ice  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East,"  the  joint 
solution  authorized  the  President  to  extend  eco- 
mic  and  military  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
>a  from  existing  appropriations  then  available 
•  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Se- 

ity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Section  3  au- 
>rized  waiver  of  certain  existing  provisions  of 
r  with  respect  to  not  more  than  $200  million  of 

funds  available. 

rhe  economic  and  military  assistance  provisions 
he  resolution  have  been  particularly  important. 
ay  have  demonstrated  the  intent  of  the  United 
tes  to  back  up  the  declaration  by  prompt,  tan- 
le  acts.  They  have  carried  a  powerful  psycho- 
ical  impact.  Section  3  has  enabled  the  execu- 
3  branch  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
tieys  already  appropriated.  "Because  of  the 
es  of  crises  in  the  Middle  East  during  the  past 
al  year,  a  readjustment  in  previous  plans  was 
ivoidable,  requiring  a  waiver  of  certain  restric- 
is  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
mded,  and  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropria- 
i  Act  of  1957. 

n  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  resolu- 
i.  agreements  in  principle  were  negotiated  for 
lomic  and  military  assistance  totaling  $174.2 
lion.  Somewhat  over  two-thirds  of  this  amount 

negotiated  by  Ambassador  Richards  for  eco- 
iic  and  military  assistance  in  nine  of  the  coun- 
s  he  visited.  The  remaining  one-third  repre- 
s  agreements  negotiated  by  ICA  for  Middle 


bid.,  Jan.  21,  1957,  p.  83. 

"or  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  message  to  Con- 
a  on  the  mutual  security  program  for  1958,  see  ibid., 
>  10,  1957,  p.  920. 

lost  26,    1957 


East  economic  programs  in  support  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  joint  resolution.  '  The  appropriate 
congressional  committees  have  been  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  all  assistance  proposed  in  furtherance  of 
the  joint  resolution.  No  substantive  objection  was 
received  from  the  committees  regarding  any  of  the 
proposed  arrangements. 

/.  Economic  assistance  agreements  negotiated  by 
Ambassador  Richards 

\  Economic  assistance  programs  were  approved 
by  Ambassador  Richards  under  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  in  the  following  countries:  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.  In  addition,  a  regional  economic 
assistance  program  was  approved,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  involving  the  cooper- 
ation of  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

Agreement  was  reached  with  each  country  re- 
garding economic  projects  to  be  undertaken.  Ex- 
amples of  types  of  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance projects  for  which  funds  were  committed  are 
the  following:  Low-cost  housing  and  slum  clear- 
ance; improvement  of  municipal  village  water- 
supply  systems;  rural  electrification;  irrigation 
projects ;  road  construction  and  improvement  and 
related  facilities ;  improvement  of  air-transporta- 
tion facilities;  general  economic  surveys  leading 
to  improved  development  planning;  development 
of  broadcasting ;  assistance  in  strengthening  edu- 
cation systems;  improvement  of  telecommunica- 
tions; development  of  basic  industrial  facilities 
and  basic  resources ;  improvement  of  railroad  fa- 
cilities; improved  regional  telecommunication, 
railroad,  and  road  systems. 

The  total  amount  of  economic  assistance  funds 
negotiated  by  Ambassador  Richards  was  $67.7 
million  7  of  which  $52.7  million  7  was  on  a  grant 
basis  and  $15  million  was  on  a  loan  basis.  Pur- 
suant to  the  agreements  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Richards,  a  total  of  $47.9  million  was  ultimately 
obligated  for  these  purposes.  Of  this  amount, 
$23.4  million  was  obligated  under  the  special  au- 
thority of  section  3  of  the  resolution,  and  $24.5 
million  was  obligated  under  the  regular  authority 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.'    The  difference  be- 

7  These  amounts  were  later  increased  by  $188,000  to 
$67.9  million  and  $52.9  million,  respectively,  in  order  to 
reflect  increased  cost  in  the  acquisition  of  equipment  more 
suitable  to  the  operation  involved.    [Footnote  in  original.] 
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tween  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  principle  by  Am- 
bassador Richards  and  the  amount  of  these  funds 
ultimately  obligated  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  certain  technical  and  legal  problems  could  not 
be  resolved  before  the  end  of  the  1957  fiscal  year. 

Notification  of  proposed  assistance  by  countries 
was  given  to  Congress  between  the  dates  of  March 
29,  1957,  and  May  14,  1957,  on  all  arrangements 
made  by  Ambassador  Richards,  and  in  each  case 
included  (1)  a  brief  description  of  the  projects, 
(2)  an  estimate  of  costs,  and  (3)  the  appropria- 
tion expected  to  be  used. 

It  was  made  clear  to  each  cooperating  country, 
after  agreement  in  principle  had  been  reached  on 
what  economic  activities  would  be  carried  out, 
that  the  United  States  Government  would  im- 
mediately undertake  the  legal  and  technical  steps 
required  for  the  initiation  of  each  project.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  made  clear  that  economic 
assistance  would  be  furnished  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1957  and 
that  Ambassador  Richards  was  not  authorized  to 
make  any  legal  or  moral  commitments  regarding 
availability  of  funds  for  future  fiscal  years. 

//.  Military  assistance  agreements  negotiated  by 
Ambassador  Richards 

Ambassador  Richards  made  agreements  in  prin- 
ciple for  military  assistance  totaling  $51.0  mil- 
lion, 8  consisting  principally  of  additional  military 
hardware  (tanks,  vehicles,  electronics  equipment, 
etc.)  expendable  items,  such  as  ammunition,  and 
military  construction.  Of  this  amount,  $24.1  mil- 
lion was  obligated  under  the  regular  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
$23.2  million  is  estimated  to  have  been  obligated 
under  section  3  of  the  resolution.  The  exact  ob- 
ligation status  of  $7.4  million  of  the  latter  amount 
is  not  available  at  this  time  since  the  major  por- 
tion represents  items  scheduled  under  offshore  pro- 
curement on  which  obligation  reports  have  not  yet 
been  received. 

A  balance  of  $3.75  million  could  not  be  obligated 
prior  to  June  30, 1957,  because  of  legal  difficulties. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  however,  plans  to 
schedule  this  amount  for  obligation  early  in  fiscal 
year  1958  from  such  funds  as  are  appropriated 
by  the  Congress. 

*  This  amount  was  later  increased  by  $87,000  to  $51.1 
million  in  order  to  reflect  additional  items  required. 
[  Footnote  In  original.] 
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///.  Use  of  mutual  security  funds  under  the  t&l , 
of  the  resolution  for  Middle  East  economic  \ 
sistance  programs  other  than  those  arranged  I 
Ambassador  Richards 

Economic  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $55.1  ra 
lion  was  obligated  by  ICA  for  Middle  East  p 
grams  not  arranged  by  Ambassador  Richards  1 
which  required  the  authority  of  section  3  of  I 
joint  resolution.    Appropriate  congressional  co 
mittees  were  informed  15  days  before  funds  w  i 
obligated.     If  this  authority  had  not  been  ui 
most  of  these  Middle  East  programs  could  ] 
have  been  initiated.    Types  of  economic  assistai 
programs  covered  in  this  sector  are  similar  to  tin 
listed  in  section  I,  chapter  2,  of  this  report. 

This  Middle  East  economic  assistance  requii 
use  of  the  authority  of  the  resolution  to  waive  i 
requirement  of  section  105  of  the  1957  Appropr 
tion  Act  that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  fis- 
year  1957  funds  be  obligated  after  April  30, 19 
This  assistance  could  not  be  obligated  prior 
April  30, 1957,  because  (1)  two  of  the  country  p 
grams  required  new  bilateral  agreements,  wh: 
were  not  completed  in  time  to  permit  orderly  p. 
graming  by  April  30,  1957;  (2)  requirements  i 
orderly  and  prudent  programing  precluded  earl 
obligation  of  some  of  the  amounts  in  other  count 
programs;  (3)  programing  needs  had  undergo 
considerable  change  as  a  result  of  unforeseen  ( 
velopments  in  the  immediately  preceding  montl 
and  (4)  some  of  the  programs,  while  not  deper 
ent  on  the  Richards  mission  visits,  were  deferr 
pending  that  mission's  visits,  to  permit  assurar 
of  overall  program  balance.  In  order  to  make  ci 
tain  grant  assistance  available,  the  authority  of  t 
resolution  was  also  used  to  waive  the  requiremc 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  that  80  percent  of  t 
assistance  available  under  title  II  of  the  act  be 
the  form  of  loans. 

Chapter  3.     Action  Pursuant  to  Section  4 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  states  that  the  Pre 
dent  should  continue  to  furnish  facilities  and  mi 
tary  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Emergen 
Force  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  view  to  mai 
taining  the  peace  in  that  region.  This  assistar 
has  been  rendered. 

The  United  States  not  only  strongly  favor 
the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Em 
gency  Force  by  the  United  Nations  General  A 
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jmbly  in  November  1956,9  but  offered  to  supply 
he  force  with  initial  transportation  and  logistical 
upport  needed  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 
Accordingly,  the  United  States  has  provided 
litial  airlift  for  3,657  UNEF  troops  from  Nor- 
.*ay,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland,  India,  Indo- 
esda,  Brazil,  and  Colombia  to  Italy  and  Lebanon 
ii  a  nonreimbursable  basis  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  mil- 
on.  The  United  States  has  provided  the  force 
-ith  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  and  equipment 
a  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  cost  of  these  items 
lpplied  through  the  first  quarter  of  1957  totaled 
•2.5  million.    Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 

of  Defense  have  been  used  in  each  case. 
The  United  States  has  already  paid  $3.3  million 
i  its  share  of  the  United  Nations  UNEF  assess- 
lent  of  $10.0  million  from  funds  appropriated  to 
le  Department  of  State  for  contributions  to  in- 
anational  organizations.  It  is  prepared  to  con- 
•ibute  on  a  matching  basis  one-half  of  the  $6.5 
lillion  of  UNEF's  1957  costs  for  which  the  Gen- 
■al  Assembly  has  requested  contributions,  using 
mds  under  section  401  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Securi- 
r  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

This  support  for  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
orce  has  helped  stabilize  the  situation  in  the 
addle  East  in  the  area  of  last  year's  hostilities./ 

lr.  Herter  and  Ambassador  Richards 
o  Attend  Malayan  Celebrations 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
(press  release  451)  that  Under  Secretary  Her- 
r  and  Ambassador  James  P.  Eichards,  who  will 
tend  the  independence  celebrations  of  the  Fed- 
ation  of  Malaya  at  Kuala  Lumpur  as  the  per- 
>nal  representatives  of  President  Eisenhower 
ith  the  rank  of  special  ambassador,  will  depart 

'  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  787. 


from  the  United  States  on  August  23  and  return 
on  September  22.  Their  itinerary  will  also  in- 
clude visits  at  Manila,  Saigon,  Rangoon,  Bang- 
kok, Hong  Kong,  Taipei,  Seoul,  and  Tokyo. 

They  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Herter  and 
Mrs.  Richards;  Frederick  M.  Dearborn,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board ;  Harry  F. 
Stimpson,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary ;  John  P.  White,  representative  from  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations;  Rufus  Z.  Smith,  Officer-in-Charge, 
Malayan  Affairs ;  and  Mrs.  Marian  S.  Stilson,  sec- 
retary to  the  Under  Secretary. 


President  of  Chile 
To  Visit  United  States 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  9 

President  Eisenhower  has  invited  President 
Carlos  Ibafiez  del  Campo  of  Chile  for  a  10-day 
official  visit  to  the  United  States  beginning  De- 
cember 11,  1957.  The  first  3  days  will  be  spent 
in  Washington  meeting  with  President  Eisen- 
hower, Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and  other  top 
officials  of  the  Government.  Subsequently,  Presi- 
dent Ibafiez  will  visit  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Argentina 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Mauricio  Luis  Yadarola,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  August  5.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department 
of  State  press  release  446. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  August  6 


Press  release  450  dated  August  6 

Secretary  Dulles'-  I  want  first  of  all  to  say  a 
word  about  Senator  George.  I  made  a  statement 
on  Sunday, *  but  I  want  to  say  again  to  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  how  deeply  we  feel  his  loss.  I  had 
known  him  for  a  good  many  years  rather  inti- 
mately in  the  Senate  and  outside  of  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  great  statesman  who  contributed  greatly 
to  the  free  world  in  its  search  for  peace  and 
justice.  I  don't  think  it  was  generally  understood 
perhaps  how  closely  and  intimately  he  had  been 
working  with  us  in  the  State  Department.  Since 
he  retired  from  the  Senate,  he  had  been  at  our 
staff  meetings  quite  regularly,  participated  in  all 
our  major  decisions,  and,  even  after  he  left  Wash- 
ington for  what  turned  out  to  be  his  last  trip,  I  had 
been  in  communication  with  him  and  had  cor- 
respondence with  him  about  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  and 
I  will  greatly  miss  him  as  a  close  and  intimate 
friend,  one  who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
And  I  was  one  who  enjoyed  that  relationship. 

I  am  ready  to  receive  questions. 

Q.  There  has  been  grave  concern  expressed  in 
Britain  and  also  in  the  dominions  that  the  United 
States  looks  happily  at  trouble  in  those  areas  of  the 
Middle  East  where  British  oil  is  concerned  in  the 
hope  that  American  oil  interests  will  gradually 
obtain  a  greater  and  greater  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  those  areas.  Would  you  care  to  comment 
on  that? 

A.  In  the  first  place  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
concern;  secondly,  I  would  say  there  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  that  concern.  It  really  would  be 
a  sad  thing  if  it  was  felt  the  United  States  took 
pleasure  in  fomenting  trouble  in  those  areas  of 
the  world.  There  is  no  slightest  influence  on  the 
part  of  any  American  oil  company  in  the  direc- 

'  Tress  release  445  dated  Aug.  4. 
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tion  which  is  suggested  here.  In  the  particul 
area  of  trouble  today,  between  the  Sultan  of  Mus 
cat  and  the  Imam  of  Oman,  the  only  oil  interesl 
in  the  trouble  areas  are,  as  far  as  I  am  awar< 
those  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Coir 
pany,  which  reflects  a  combination  of  Britisl 
American,  and  other  oil  interests.  There  is  no  dc 
sire  whatsoever  to  drive  out  or  make  trouble  fo 
British  interests.  There  is  close  cooperation 
that  respect  in  that  particular  area. 

Q.  The  Imam  of  Oman  is  reported  to  have  ad 
dressed  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  to  brim 
about  negotiations  between  his  forces  and  th 
British.    Can  you  comment  on  that? 

A.  The  appeal  itself  just  came  to  the  Depart 
ment  this  morning,  and  I  saw  it  only  a  few  min 
utes  ago.  It  was  a  message  delivered  to  our  Em  ' 
bassy  in  Cairo  and  transmitted  by  them  to  thtl 
Department.  As  I  said,  it  just  came,  to  my  at  j 
tention  at  least,  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  hav( 
not  had  time  to  study  it.  Of  course  I  think  yoi 
all  realize  this  area  has  been  the  scene  of  recur- 
rent trouble  for  a  long,  long  time.  There  have 
been  episodes  of  this  sort  with  considerable  fre- 
quency over  the  last  hundred  years.  I  am  told 
there  was  considerable  trouble  in  1860  or  there- 
abouts and  also  considerable  trouble  in  the  pe- 
riod of  1912  to  1914.  I  believe  that  in  1914  the 
Imam  of  Oman  addressed  a  plea  to  President  Wil- 
son, so  that  this  kind  of  trouble  is  nothing  that 
is  new.  It  has  unhappily  been  somewhat  chronic 
in  the  area  for  a  hundred  years  or  thereabouts, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  not  now  develop  into 
anything  of  major  proportions. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea,  Mr.  Secretary,  what  the 
Imam  of  Oman's  line  of  communication  is  in  that 
very  desolate  and  isolated  area — how  he  commu- 
nicates with  Cairo? 

A.  No,  I  can't  say.    I  thought  perhaps  you  peo- 
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>le  would  know  better  than  I,  because  the  report 
if  this  communication  has  been  in  the  press  for 
•vera!  days  and  we  only  received  it  this  morning. 

appointment  of  Ambassadors 

Q-  Several  ambassadors — /  think  perhaps  half 
I  dozen  or  more — have  been  appointed  who  are 
arge  contributors  to  the  Republican  National 
^om  m  it  tee  or  similar  Republican  organizations. 

would  like  to  ask  two  questions:  first,  are  these 
natters  brought  to  your  attention  at  the  time  you 
ppoint  or  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  am- 
bassador, and  secondly,  do  you  clear  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors  with  the  Republican  Na- 
ional  Committee? 

A  The  question  of  contributions  is  not  brought 
o  my  attention.  I  am  told  that  we  have  appointed 
nore  than  one  ambassador  who  has  made  a  sub- 
tantial  contribution  to  the  Democratic  campaign 
und  during  the  last  year.  So  you  see  that  the 
uestion  of  contributions  and  who  the  contribu- 
ions  were  made  to  is  by  no  means  a  determining 
r  important  factor  in  our  appointments.  I  do 
iot  think  that  there  is  any  clearing  of  appoint- 
aents  except  as  there  is  a  normal  clearing,  I  think, 
f  all  appointments  through  the  leadership.  I 
lon't  think  of  anything  special  with  the  Republi- 
an  National  Committee.  [Addendum:  In  the 
|ase  of  a  noncareer  nominee  there  is  usually  an 
ffort  to  get,  through  the  Eepublican  National 
Uranmittee,  political  clearance  from  the  State  of 
lis  residence.] 

Q.  There  is,  nevertheless,  quite  an  incidence  in 
he  appointment  of  ambassadors  of  those  who 
iave  contributed  funds,  and  it  leads  to  a  public 
mpression  this  is  a  regular  practice.  I  would 
ike  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
o  permit  that  impression  to  prevail,  and,  if  in  the 
>ast  ambassadors  have  been  appointed  because 
hey  contributed,  perhaps  this  is  a  custom  which 
as  outlived  its  usefulness. 

A.  I  would  be  very  sorry  if  there  was  any  rule 
hat  because  a  person  contributed  to  a  political 
ampaign  fund  he  was  thereby  disqualified  from 
eing  an  ambassador.  That  would  deprive  us  of 
he  services  of  many  important  ambassadors,  some 
f  whom  have  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
'arty  as  well  as  some  who  have  contributed  to 
(he  Republican  Party.    We  do  not  consider  con- 


tributing to  the  Democratic  Party  disqualifies  a 
person,  nor  do  we  consider  contributing  to  the 
Republican  Party  disqualifies  a  person. 

Q.  Mr.  /Secretary,  you  said  more  than  one  pres- 
ent ambassador  has  contributed  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  they  are 
besides  David  Bruce,  who  is  listed  as  a  Democratic 
contributor? 

A.  I  think  I  know  who  they  are,  but  I  prefer 
not  to  name  them  here. 

Q.  On  this  same  subject,  Ceylon  is  considered 
to  be  a  sensitive  area  insofar  as  the  competition 
between  the  Communist  and  non-C ommwdst 
world  is  concerned.  Apart  from  other  considera- 
tions was  it  found  that  Mr.  Gluck  had  particular 
qualifications  which  recommended  him  to  be  am- 
bassador there,  and,  if  not,  why  not? 

A.  Ceylon  is  of  course  an  important  and  sensi- 
tive area,  and  indeed  I  think  that  every  single  one 
of  our  diplomatic  posts  represents  an  important 
area.  I  have  often  said  that  I  think  there  is  not 
a  single  one  of  our  diplomatic  posts  today  which 
does  not  reflect  an  area  of  great  importance.  It 
is  very  different  than  it  was  in  the  old  days  when 
there  were  only  three  or  four  really  important 
embassies.  Today  almost  every  area  is  the  scene 
of  struggle  between  international  communism  and 
the  free  world,  so  that  every  appointment  is 
important. 

Now,  the  question  of  the  selection  of  any  par- 
ticular person  depends  primarily  upon  whether 
he  has  integrity  of  character,  whether  he  has  a 
sharp  and  quick  intelligence,  and  whether  he  is 
genuinely  devoted  to  the  public  service.  We  be- 
lieve that  out  of  those  three  qualities  can  be  made 
a  competent  and  efficient  ambassador  worthy  to 
represent  and  able  to  defend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Gluck  has 
all  three  of  those  qualities. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  send  him  to  Ceylon,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

A.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Is  he  going  to  Ceylon? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  change  of  plans. 

Khrushchev-Tito  Meeting 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  new  Khrushchev- 
Tito  treaty,  Mr.  Secretary? 
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A.  The  meeting  is  not  surprising  to  us.  We 
have  assumed  for  some  time  that  with  the  shakeup 
in  the  Soviet  top  leadership,  and  particularly 
with  the  elimination  of  Mr.  Molotov,  a  new  effort 
would  be  made  to  woo  Tito.  So  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  took  place  came  as  no  surprise ;  indeed,  it 
was  logical  it  should  happen.  It  is  not  easy  to 
judge  the  results  of  the  meeting.  Certainly  I 
think  that  official  communiques  are  not  the  most 
informative  things  in  the  world  even  when  they 
are  made  between  the  free-world  leaders. 

Q.  Hear!  Hear! 

A.  When  they  are  made  between  the  Com- 
munists they  are  even  less  informative.  The 
things  that  take  place  in  these  meetings  which  are 
really  significant  do  not  lend  themselves  to  ex- 
pression in  communiques.  There  is  the  intangible 
element  and  whether  you  really  understand  each 
other  and  get  a  better  appreciation  of  what  each 
other's  purposes  are  so  they  can  be  brought  into 
harmony.  Those  things  cannot  be  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  communiques.  It  is  interesting  that 
this  particular  communique,  I  am  told,  was  not 
a  communique  at  all  in  the  sense  of  the  usual  signed 
communique,  which  is  customary  in  these  meetings 
with  the  Soviet  rulers.  It  was  a  joint  press 
announcement. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  apparent,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  to  date,  that  nothing  happened  which  has 
led  President  Tito  to  give  up  his  rather  stalwart 
position  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  Communist 
regime  without  being  dominated  by  what  we  call 
international  communism  or  a  Soviet-type  brand 
of  communism.  So  far  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  any  fundamental  altera- 
tion of  the  situation.  But  that  can  only  be  ade- 
quately judged  if  we  consider  what  actually 
happens,  and  of  course  we  keep  this  under  close 
and  constant  scrutiny. 

Status  of  Disarmament  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  tell  us  something 
about  the  status  of  the  disarmament  talks  in  Lon- 
don? Are  you  optimistic  of  any  possible  value  of 
the  results? 

A.  Well,  I  try  not  to  operate  in  terms  of  opti- 
mism or  pessimism  in  this  field.  As  I  said  several 
times,  it  is  so  important  to  arrive  at  a  positive  re- 
sult that  we  have  to  accept  that  possibility  as  a 
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working  hypothesis  and  we  have  to  keep  worki 
day  by  day  plugging  along  in  the  faith,  at  lea 
that  we  will  come  to  a  positive  result.  I  belie 
that  the  proposals  made  on  behalf  of  the  fo 
Western  Powers  last  week — and  when  I  say  t 
four  Western  Powers  I  should  bring  in  that  th 
were  also  concurred  in  by  all  of  the  NATO  pow( 
concerned — that  represents  perhaps  the  most  si 
nificant  proposal  in  terms  of  peace  that  I  think  h 
been  made  in  recent  history,  perhaps  ever.2 
embodies,  of  course,  the  basic  concept  of  Preside 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal  made  at  G 
neva  2  years  ago.  It  develops  that  by  accepti] 
the  Bulganin  proposal  that  there  should  also 
ground  posts,  and,  indeed,  we  have  come  to  I 
conclusion  that  any  effective  inspection  shou 
have  the  two  components,  air  inspection  ai 
ground  posts,  and  either  without  the  other  is  i 
adequate. 

Our  proposal  is  now  made  in  alternative  term 
it  can  be  very  broad,  covering  in  effect  all  of  I 
North  American  continent  north  of  Mexico,  i 
of  Europe,  and  all  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  or,  if 
is  desired  to  start  on  a  more  experimental  bas: 
it  can  be  done  in  the  northern  area,  which  wou 
include  the  area  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and, 
addition,  Alaska,  the  Aleutians,  Eastern  Siberi 
Kamchatka,  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 

Now,  if  we  get  started  in  that  road,  then  I  b 
lieve  that  we  can  all  feel,  with  reason,  that  tl 
danger  of  a  major  war  has  receded  because  the 
will  not  be  launched  a  major  war  unless  the  a 
tacker  feels  that  he  can  gain  through  surprise 
decisive  initial  advantage. 

In  that  atmosphere  it  will  be  possible,  indee 
inevitable,  that  we  go  ahead  with  reduction  < 
armaments.  Without  that  atmosphere  I  am  d\ 
bious  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  very  muc 
progress  because  the  elements  of  military  strengt 
are  so  complex,  so  imponderable,  that  you  canal 
equate  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  an  ai 
mosphere  of  danger.  That  has  been  proved, 
think,  particularly  by  the  talks  that  took  plac 
between  the  allies  after  the  First  World  Wai 
8  years  of  discussions  that  took  place  at  Genevs 

If,  however,  there  can  be  sufficient  inspectio 
to  diminish  appreciably  the  danger  of  a  sudde: 
surprise  attack,  that  will  change  the  atmospher< 
Then  I  think  we  will  really  be  moving  into  a  nei 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  19,  1957,  p.  303. 
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where  reduction  of  armaments  will  be  almost 
vitable.  It  might  not  even  depend  upon  an 
•cement  but  be  almost  automatic  because  a  po- 
tial  aggressor  will  realize  that  he  has  no  use 
1  his  armament  because  he  will  not  be  able  to 
■pet  rate  a  successful  aggression,  and  a  peace- 
ing  nation  will  realize  that  it  does  not  need 
great  armament  because  the  nation  cannot  be 
>cked  out  completely  by  an  initial  surprise  at- 
k.  I  do  believe  that,  whatever  the  initial  re- 
ion  may  be,  the  persuasiveness  of  such  a  pro- 
im  is  so  great  that  the  public  opinion  in  the 
rid  will  demand  its  acceptance.  With  that  ac- 
tance  then  really  we  shall  begin  to  get  some- 
ere. 

?.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  advantage  would  there 
for  Russia  in  signing  such  an  agreement? 
ey  knoic  that  a  democracy  can't  launch  a  sur- 
se  attack.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  govern- 
rit  that  can.  So  what  kind  of  arguments  could 
made  them  that  this  is  to  their  advantage? 

V.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  Soviet  rulers  want 
stand  before  the  world  as  peace-loving.  They 
f  about  it  all  the  time.  They  realize  it  is  a 
y  important  propaganda  advantage  for  them. 
?y  have  other  ways  of  pursuing  their  goals 
n  by  military  aggression.  And  if  they  should 
ome  exposed  to  the  world  as  insisting  upon  an 
>ortunity  for  massive  surprise  attack,  then  I 
ik  that  their  opportunity  to  perpetrate  such 
ick  will  vanish  and  also  their  opportunity  to 
*e  an  economic  and  cultural  warfare  will  van- 
with  it.  So  I  believe  that  they  will  find  it  to 
ir  advantage. 

stion  of  Senate  Ratification 

}.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  don't  want  to  jump  ahead 
he  game,  hut,  if  the  Russians  should  accept  the 
rnative  which  would  open  up  the  United 
tes  to  inspection,  do  you  have  any  assurance 
i  or  any  confidence  that  the  United  States 
ate  would  ratify  a  treaty  embracing  that  fact? 

l.  I  believe  that  the  peaceful  gains  from  this 
e  of  supervision,  which  would  cover  all  of  the 
riet  Union  and  all  of  the  satellite  states  of 
rope,  would  be  so  great  and  so  demonstrably 
at  in  terms  of  security,  of  relief  from  the  dan- 
of  sudden  surprise  attack,  of  consequent  pos- 
lities  of  saving  in  terms  of  budget  and  the 
:,  that  that  pressure  for  the  acceptance  of  such 


a  proposal  would  be  irresistible  upon  us,  just  as  it 
may  become  irresistible  upon  the  Soviet  rulers. 

Q.  Have  you  made  soundings  in  the  Senate, 
either  with  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  or  the 
whole  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on  the  pro- 
posals you  made  in  London? 

A.  We  have  kept  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  is 
chairman,  fully  informed  of  what  we  are  doing. 
I  don't  want  to  imply  in  any  way  that  they  are 
committed  by  that  fact,  but  they  have  been  kept 
fully  informed.  There  will  be  another  meeting, 
I  think,  of  the  subcommittee  on  Thursday,  at 
which  Mr.  [Gerard  C]  Smith,  who  is  my  assistant 
in  this  matter,  will  explain  further  what  we  did 
in  London.  Actually,  the  text  of  our  proposal 
was  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  chairman  be- 
fore it  was  delivered  in  London.  Let  me  say 
again  that  by  that  I  don't  want  to  imply  that  we 
consider  the  committee  bound  by  any  such  thing, 
by  acquiescence.  But  I  have  no  doubt  myself 
that,  if  this  should  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  would  be  supported  by  the  Senate  in 
a  treaty. 

Of  course,  I  want  to  make  this  clear  also,  that 
acceptance  in  principle  is  a  long  way  off  from 
gaining  something  that  is  satisfactory.  Before 
you  have  anything  concrete  to  put  your  teeth  in 
here  you  have  to  find  out  what  kind  of  inspection 
there  is  going  to  be.  As  I  said  in  some  of  our 
allied  talks  in  London,  we  must  be  very  careful 
to  avoid  a  situation  where  there  is  merely  an  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  but  without  the  small  print 
which  determines  really  whether  this  thing  is 
worth  while  or  not.  If  the  whole  world  should 
be  elated  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  acceptance  in 
principle  without  working  out  some  of  the  details, 
then  we  might  be  in  for  a  great  disillusion,  a  great 
danger.  If  we  started  to  reduce  armaments 
merely  on  the  basis  of  a  Soviet  acceptance  in  prin- 
ciple before  the  detailed  inspection  will  be  deter- 
mined, we  would  have  bought  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
Therefore,  we  are  urging  that  the  Kussians  should 
quickly  designate  experts  with  whom  we  can  sit 
down  and  start  to  discuss  these  questions  of  what 
kind  of  inspection  will  there  be,  and  upon  the 
kind  of  inspection,  the  ability  of  the  inspectors  to 
communicate  with  their  home  base  upon  matters 
of  that  sort,  we  will  determine  whether  there  is 
reality  in  substance.     Indeed,  until  we  get  on  with 
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that  matter,  it  is  not,  I  think,  in  shape  to  put  up 
in  any  definitive  way  to  the  country,  the  Congress, 
or  the  Senate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  preclude  the  "open 
skies"  plan  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  other  steps  that 
have  been  talked  about — for  example,  the  10- 
month  ban  on  nuclear  testing,  can  that  go  ahead 
without  the  "open  skies"  or  not? 

A.  Well,  we  are  presenting  all  of  these  things 
as  an  interlocking  whole,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  progress  in  these 
other  matters  if  there  were  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  inspection  against  a  sudden  surprise 
attack. 

Effect  of  Cut  in  Military  Manpower 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  these  latter  phases  of 
disarmament  talks,  this  administration  has  an- 
nounced a  considerable  cut  in  its  military  man- 
power and  its  naval  ships  afloat  and  reduction  in 
procurement  of  military  aircraft,  all  for  budget 
reasons.  There  have  been  some  Democratic 
critics  who  have  said  that  this  has  been  unilateral 
disarmament  and  in  fact  has  undercut  the  hand  of 
American  diplomacy  in  these  talks  with  the 
Soviets.     Could  you  comment  on  that? 

A.  I  don't  feel  that  any  of  the  United  States 
cuts  that  are  projected  has  that  effect.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  program,  for  example,  to  cut  our 
manpower  by  100,000.  And  that  would  itself 
bring  our  manpower  closer  to  the  figure  we  are 
talking  about  of  two  and  a  half  million.  But  I 
have  never  felt,  and  I  think  no  one  else  feels  really, 
that  these  figures  of  manpower  have  any  very 
great  significance.  You  can  expand  or  contract 
manpower  very  quickly,  depending  upon  what 
your  system  of  training  is.  And  no  reliance,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  placed  upon  those  figures 
as  a  reliable  index  of  military  power. 

The  question  of  the  armament  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  manpower.  But  there  again  I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  arrive  at  any  balancing  equa- 
tion. But  the  U.S.  manpower  cuts  that  are  now 
in  contemplation  are  not  designed  really  to  cut 
our  strength. 

I  would  feel  this,  that,  if  there  was  action  taken 
in  relation  to  our  mutual  security  program  which 
looked  as  though  our  system  of  mutual  security 
would  fall  apart,  that  would  be  extremely  dis- 
■  tron     from   the  standpoint  of  negotiating  an 


effective  limitation  of  armament  agreement  ai 
inspection  agreement  because  then  indeed  t 
Soviets  might  say,  "Well,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
wait  and  the  whole  collective  security,  commc 
defense  system  of  the  free  nations  will  fall  aparl 
If  they  had  that  prospect  before  them,  I  think  th 
would  just  try  to  wait  that  one  out. 

But  the  cuts  so  far  in  contemplation  in  our  o\ 
National  Military  Establishment  are  not  d 
signed  to,  and  will  not  actually,  cut  our  milita: 
strength.  It  will  change  the  form  of  it,  but  i 
will  still  have  an  immensely  powerful  Milita 
Establishment. 

Aerial  Inspection  of  U.S.  Overseas  Bases 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  relationship  I 
tween  the  United  States  system  of  overseas  bas 
and  the  proposal  for  aerial  inspection  in  its  vat 
ous  forms?  This  question  has  come  up  befoi 
and  there  has  been  some  speculation  from  Londi 
that  it  may  be  raised  again  by  the  Soviets. 

A.  Well,  if  the  Soviet  Union  accepts  the  pr 
posal  for  the  large  areas,  that  would  cover  a  vei 
considerable  part  of  the  areas  of  our  bases.  Ev< 
the  northern  proposal,  of  course,  covers  the  Thu 
base  in  Greenland.  And  the  broad  European  pr 
posal  would  cover  the  United  Kingdom  and  vi 
tually  all  of  Europe,  including  parts  of  Spa: 
where  some  at  least  of  our  bases  are — in  Turke 
and  so  forth.  The  fact  that  these  areas  are  undi 
inspection  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  1 
bases  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  imagii 
that  today  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its  agen 
and  through  the  fact  that  we  are  pretty  loose  i 
our  security  precautions,  has  got  pretty  fu 
knowledge  today  about  our  bases  and  our  militar 
establishments,  both  here  and  abroad.  Probabl 
they  would  not  learn  a  great  deal  more  under  th 
system  than  they  know  now.  And  it  would  n< 
lead  to  any  alteration  in  our  military  disposition 

Q.  What  about  the  possibility  of — well,  let  m 
put  it  this  way — would  it  be  a  negotiable  questio 
to  consider  applying  the  inspection  procedures  t 
bases  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  Well,  we  have  no  bases  in  the  Middle  Eas 
[addendum :  excluding  North  Africa]  unless  yo 
include  Turkey,  and  that  would  be  covered  in  thi 
plan,  I  presume. 

Q.  Dhahran? 

A.  That  is  not  a  military  base. 
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Q.  Mr.  Seen  tan/,  on  another  subject,  don't  you 
nk  that — 

V.  Excuse  me.    We  have  certain  rights  there, 
ire  do  not — but  that  is  not  operated  as  a  mili- 
v  base. 

port  Restrictions  on  Lead  and  Zinc 

i.  Sir,  do  you  think  that  our  position  on  liberal 
■le  at  the  forthcoming  Buenos  Aires  conference 

I  at  all  be  weakened  by  the  Department's  sup- 
t  of  ne  ir  had  and  zinc  restrictions?  3  /  under- 
bid that  several  Latin  American  countries  who 

economically  dependent  on  lead  and  zinc  ex- 
ts  have  already  protested  to  the  Department 
'he  inatter. 

..  I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  the  situation 
he  lead  and  zinc  industry  here  at  home  is  such 
;  it  does  seem  necessary  to  take  certain  meas- 
;  to  protect  it  and  keep  it  in  existence  as  a 
Ithy  industry.  I  do  not  think  that  that  means, 
act  I'm  sure  that  it  does  not  mean,  any  basic 
nge  in  the  attitude  of  this  administration  to- 
d  trade  and  our  desire  to  have  a  liberal  flow 
rade  to  mutual  advantage.  There  are  always 
ig  to  be  special  situations  that  come  along  and 

II  as  a  practical  matter  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
I  the  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  does  not  in 

way  vitiate  the  rule  of  seeking  to  have  free 
liberal  trade. 

ow,  this  situation  about  lead  and  zinc  has  been 
tbat  has  been  plaguing  us  for  several  years, 
ame  up  rather  acutely  about  4  years  ago,  I 
k  in  '53,  and  at  that  time  it  was  possible  to 
He  the  situation  through  a  combination  of 
lit  a  rv  restraints  by  some  foreign  countries  on 
:  exports  of  lead  and  zinc  to  the  United  States 
stockpiling  program.  Well,  the  stockpiling 
Tarn  has  come  to  an  end.  The  price  of  most 
ils  is  rather  weak  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
ition  is  back  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  way. 
program  for  dealing  with  it,  as  I  understand, 
1  a  sliding-scale  basis,  so  that,  when  prices 
^er,  then  the  duties  will  go  down.  We  can 
ope  that  there  will  be  a  revival  of  strength 
lese  metals  so  that  in  fact  any  new  duties 
1  only  upon  low  prices  will  not  have  to  be 
tained. 

Mr.  Secretary,  what's  delaying  the  firming 
f  a  date  for  the  special  Assembly  session  on 

<1;     P.     321. 
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Hungary,  and  are  Yugoslavia  and  Ceylon  among 
those  favoring  such  a  special  session? 

A.  I  thought  that  there  had  been  agreement  on 
the  special  session. 

Q.  No. 

A.  Well,  then  I  was  misinformed.  I  had  a  long 
talk  on  the  telephone  on  Sunday,  when  I  got  back, 
with  Ambassador  Lodge,  and  he  gave  me  the  date 
and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  reasonably  firm. 

Q.  What  date  was  that,  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  It  was,  I  think,  just  a  week  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  regular  General  Assembly,  which  I 
think  is  the  17th,  is  it  not  ?  And  he  assumed  that 
there  would  be  a  special  session,  I  think,  on  the 
10th. 

Q.  During  your  stay  in  London,  Mr.  Secretary, 
did  the  French  seek  to  divert  you  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  Algeria  when  you  talked  about  it? 

A.  I  don't  know  in  what  sense  you  use  the  word 
"divert." 

Q.  You  went  over  to  talk  about  disarmament 
and,  since  the  French  Foreign  Minister  toas  in 
London,  I  wonder  if  you  talked  about  Algeria. 

A.  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  came  over  to 
London  while  I  was  there  and  he  had  lunch  with 
me  at  the  Embassy,  and  before  lunch  we  strolled 
around  on  the  lawn  and  talked  about  various 
matters  and  Algeria  was  one  of  the  topics  that  was 
mentioned,  but  I  might  say  in  a  semisocial  way. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  the  NATO  atomic  stock- 
pile matter  that  you  mentioned  to  us  some  weeks 
ago,  and  what  is  the  status  of  the  Pentagon  agency 
report  on  that,  which  you  said  was  forthcoming? 

A.  I  have  not  caught  up  with  that  since  I  am 
back.    We  did  not  discuss  it  in  London,  no. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  had  time  to  look  into 
Ambassador  Smith's  report  and  the  statements 
he  made  on  the  Cuban  situation? 

A.  Yes,  I  read  the  statement,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  a  statement  which,  perhaps  from  a  purely 
technical  point  of  view,  may  not  have  been  per- 
fectly correct.  But  it  was  a  very  human  state- 
ment. I'm  glad  that  we  have  some,  in  fact  I  hope 
many,  ambassadors  who  are  not  mere  automatic 
machines  but  who  do  have  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  they  sometimes  express,  without  regard  per- 
haps to  the  diplomatic  niceties.     His  statement 
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was  a  very  well-balanced  statement,  and  he  made 
it  because  he  felt  that  he  had  become  involved  in, 
and  had  been  a  cause  of,  the  trouble.  He  regret- 
ted, on  the  one  hand,  that  his  visit  had  been  used 
to  stage  demonstrations,  and  he  regretted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  restraining  of  those  demon- 
strations had  involved  certain,  what  he  regarded 
as,  police  brutalities.  And  a  person  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  heart  would,  I  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  have  made  the  kind  of  a 
statement  that  he  did.  I'm  confident  that,  even 
if  it  was  in  certain  technical  respects  perhaps  not 
correct,  there  will  be  an  understanding  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  in  Cuba  because  it  was  a 
very  human  thing  to  do  and,  as  I  say,  we  want  our 
ambassadors  to  be  human  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  Department' 's 
view  of  the  political  situation  in  Cuba  now,  in 
view  of  this? 

A.  If  I  should  comment  on  that,  I  would  be  a  lot 
worse  than  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Thanh  you,  sir. 


United  States  and  Japan  Establish 
Committee  on  Security 

U.S.  Embassy  (Tokyo)  press  release  dated  August  6 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  agreed  on  August  6  on  the  arrangements 
for  the  intergovernmental  committee  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  agreed  to  establish  in  their 
joint  communique  of  June  21, 1957.1 

The  committee  is  to  be  called  the  "Japanese- 
American  Committee  on  Security." 

For  the  United  States  Government  the  mem- 
bers will  be  the  United  States  Ambassador,  Doug- 
las MacArthur  II,  who  will  serve  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  representation;  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  Adm.  Felix  B. 
Stump,  who  will  be  the  Ambassador's  principal 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957,  p.  51. 


adviser  on  military  defense  matters.  The  C< 
mander,  United  States  Forces,  Japan,  Lt.  G 
Frederic  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  will  serve  as  Adm 
Stump's  alternate. 

For  the  Japanese  Government,  the  Mini 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Aiichiro  Fujiyama,  and 
Director  General  of  the  Defense  Agency,  Ju 
Tsushima,  will  be  members  of  the  commit 
Other  Cabinet  Ministers  concerned  may  pari 
pate  as  members  when  deemed  necessary. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  preside  on 
Japanese  side. 

The  committee  will  meet  whenever  reques 
by  either  side.  Arrangements  for  the  meeti 
of  the  committee,  which  will  take  place  in  To! 
will  be  made  by  the  American  Embassy  and 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Matters  to  be  discussed  by  the  committee 
include  the  three  points  mentioned  in  the  ji 
communique  of  June  21, 1957,  namely : 

A.  Study  of  problems  arising  in  relation  to 
security  treaty,  including  consultation,  when< 
practicable,  regarding  the  disposition  and  emp 
ment  in  Japan  by  the  United  States  of  its  for 

B.  Consultation  to  assure  that  any  action  ta 
under  the  treaty  conforms  to  the  principles  of 
United  Nations  Charter ;  and 

C.  Consideration  of  future  adjustments  in 
relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
pan  in  these  fields  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  both  countrie 

The  deliberations  of  the  committee  will  incl 
any  matters  underlying  and  related  to  security 
fairs  which  would  serve  to  promote  understa 
ing  between  the  two  Governments  and  contril 
to  the  strengthening  of  cooperative  relations 
tween  the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  securit; 

The  committee  is  to  be  consultative  in  nat 
Any  action  resulting  from  the  deliberations 
the  committee  will  be  taken  by  the  two  Govi 
ments  in  accordance  with  their  normal  } 
cedures. 

The  committee  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
the  near  future. 
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ie  Middle  East:  An  American  Point  of  View 


by  Edwin  M.  J.  Kretzmann 


k  speech  about  the  Middle  East  usually  stresses 
>  vital  strategic  interest  of  the  United  States 
d  the  free  world  in  the  area.  This  is  as  it 
)ukl  be,  because  we  think  first  in  terms  of  na- 
■a]  security.  Events  of  the  past  6  months  have 
•idly  demonstrated  the  validity  of  this  interest. 
e  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  economic  and 
litical  repercussions  throughout  the  world.  It 
3  resulted  in  intensified  efforts  to  develop 
ernatives. 

Hie  interruption  in  the  flow  of  Middle  Eastern 
i  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  military 
urity  of  Western  Europe  and  also  to  the  eco- 
nic  well-being  of  the  Arab  States,  showed  the 
sd  for  friendly,  cooperative  relations  with  the 
ddle  East.  The  strain  which  was  placed  upon 
•  own  oil  resources  to  make  up  for  this  tem- 
*ary  shortfall  in  Europe's  supply  brought  home 
the  United  States  the  importance  to  our  own 
urity  of  maintaining  peaceful  conditions  in  the 
idle  East.    In  short,  economic  dependence  on 

Middle  East  for  resources  and  for  smoothly 
ictioning  trade  routes  between  Europe  and  the 
as  of  South  Asia  has  given  us  a  demonstration 
the  need  for,  and  recognition  of,  interdepend- 
e  of  the  free  world. 

lie  concept  of  interdependence,  however,  im- 
;s  a  recognition  of  interests  and  benefits  on 
h  sides.    In  the  area  of  the  Middle  East  we 

fortunate  in  having  a  large  area  of  agreement 
interests  between  the  countries  of  that  area 
I  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  Essentially,  they 
it  what  we  want.     The  leaders  of  the  Middle 


kddreas  made  before  the  Southern  Federation  of 
ian  Lebanese  American  Clubs  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  on 
'  7.  Mr.  Kretzmann  is  public  affairs  adviser,  Bureau 
tear  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 


Eastern  countries  are  recognizing  to  a  growing 
extent  that  the  vast  resources  underneath  their 
sands  are  capable  of  exploitation  and  of  profitable 
trade  only  in  cooperative  efforts  with  the  more 
technically  advanced  countries  of  the  free  world. 
They  are  also  aware  that  the  arteries  of  trade 
which  pass  through  and  over  their  territory  are 
a  means  of  profitable  interchange  of  goods  con- 
tributing to  the  general  welfare  from  which  they 
are  prime  beneficiaries. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  American  people 
have  directed  their  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  our  own  and  the  free  world's  security  and  the 
furtherance  of  our  national  interests  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Middle  East  countries.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  this  area  of  the  world, 
but  I  would  like  to  look  at  the  reverse  of  this 
coin  for  a  moment.  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  for 
you  a  composite  picture  of  the  attitudes  and  view- 
points of  the  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  area  to- 
ward the  questions  which  are  of  mutual  concern 
to  us  and  to  them.  I  hope  that  in  so  doing  the 
mutuality  of  our  interests  will  become  more  ap- 
parent and  that  some  substance  will  be  given  to 
the  concept  of  interdependence  in  our  relations 
with  the  Middle  East. 

Middle  East  Attitude  Toward  Communism 

The  attitude  of  the  Middle  East  countries  to- 
ward communism  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
our  own.  They  reject  it.  They  reject  it  as  a 
system  of  social,  economic,  and  political  dogma 
which  would  enable  them  to  realize  their  national 
destiny.  They  reject  it  for  reasons  inherent  in 
their  own  social  and  religious  traditions.  Com- 
munism as  an  atheistic,  materialistic  approach  to 
life  is  incompatible  with  the  great  spiritual  tra- 
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ditions  of  Islam  and  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  with 
Christianity.  But  the  peoples  of  the  area  have 
had  only  limited  contacts  with  or  knowledge  of 
the  Communist  system  in  actual  operation.  Ab- 
sorbed as  they  are  in  their  own  intense  desire  for 
political  and  economic  development,  they  pay  less 
attention  than  we  do  to  events  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  in  Hungary,  which  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  inability  of  a  country  to  free  it- 
self of  the  shackles  of  communism  once  they  have 
been  imposed. 

The  absorbing  passion  of  all  of  the  leaders  in 
the  area  is  to  achieve  their  national  destiny  by 
the  full  exercise  of  political  sovereignty  and  of  the 
right  to  economic  development  for  their  people. 
They  have  come  to  recognize  that  in  this  great 
effort  they  now  need,  and  will  need  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  support  of  other  nations  which  have 
developed  their  industry  and  agriculture.  In  their 
search  for  a  helping  hand  to  enable  them  to  reach 
these  objectives  they  have  not  been  inclined  to  look 
too  closely  at  the  future  involvement  which  might 
be  the  price  for  such  assistance.  In  fact,  in  their 
eagerness  to  achieve  immediate  help  and  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  own  political  independence,  they 
have  been  inclined  to  brush  aside  the  potential 
future  danger  of  Communist  domination  as  an  in- 
escapable result  of  Soviet  assistance.  Fortunately 
this  attitude  is  declining  and  the  leaders  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  danger  of  in- 
volvement with  international  communism. 

Next  to  their  desire  to  realize  as  fully  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  their  political  independence, 
the  leaders  of  the  area  are  determined  to  provide 
economic  and  social  improvement  for  their  people. 
Here  again  we  note  an  increasing  realization  that 
the  best  prospects  for  profitable  future  economic 
cooperation  on  a  basis  of  equality  lie  with  the  free 
world.  Despite  the  emotionalism  which  occasion- 
ally seems  to  characterize  political  reactions  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  the  hard- 
headed  realism  of  the  leaders  of  these  states  will 
enable  them  to  see  that  the  best  possibility  of 
realizing  their  national  destiny  lies  in  continued 
cooperation  with  the  Western  countries. 

This  approach  is  especially  clear  in  their  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  good  will  toward  (he  United 
States  and  Americans  in  general,  created  by  a  cen- 
tury-long  tradition  of  American  educational,  phil- 
anthropic, and  business  activities  within  the  area. 


The  very  existence  of  this  and  similar  organis 
tions  throughout  the  United  States  is  proof  of  tifl 
continuing  link.    Added  to  this  are  the  enormc 
prestige  which  the  President  enjoys  through*! 
the  area  and  the  newly  won  admiration  for  t> 
policies  of  the  United  States  which  followed  t  ; 
events  of  last  fall.    It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  de 
that  there  is  much  criticism  of  some  of  the  polic 
we  have  pursued  in  the  area,  but  it  is  comforti 
to  note  that  the  leaders  do  not  hesitate  to  critic: 
and  discuss  these  policies  frankly  with  us  in 
manner  which  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  our  oa 
traditions  of  airing  political  differences  within  o 
own  country.    But  this  reputation  which  we  ha 
achieved  and  which  we  still  enjoy  carries  with  ii 
great  responsibility  of  continuing  to  act  with  w 
dom  and  justice  toward  the  intra-area  disput 
which  agitate  the  governments. 

American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East 

All  of  these  considerations  come  to  a  focus 
the  attitudes  of  these  people  toward  the  Americi 
Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East. 2  To  the  leadc 
of  the  area  this  seemed  a  very  promising  step  i 
the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  placing  i 
relations  with  the  area  on  a  basis  of  comple 
equality.  In  their  discussions  with  Ambassad 
Richards  during  his  recent  trip  to  15  of  the 
countries  the  leaders  in  the  Middle  East  were  tes 
ing  and  probing  our  intentions,  and  I  think  th 
on  the  whole  they  came  up  with  a  judgment  th 
the  United  States  fully  recognized  their  own  rig 
to  full  sovereignty  and  to  free  self-developmei 
At  the  same  time  it  became  clear  to  them,  I  b 
lieve,  that  there  were  certain  common  aspects 
their  problems  which  required  them  to  think  i 
the  area  as  a  whole  and  its  role  in  the  larger  pi 
ture  of  international  relations.  We  have  the  ir 
pression  also  that  the  leaders  were  beginning 
admit  that  failure  to  settle  intra-area  problen 
continues  to  provide  opportunities  for  outside  n 
tions  to  exploit  these  differences  for  their  o^ 
power  purposes. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mi' 
die  East  can  be  briefly  stated  and  are  on 
which  in  our  view  can  be  freely  shared  by  tl 
members  of  the  free-world  community,  includii 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  themselves.  In  01 
own  interests  and  the  interests  of  free-world  s 
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rity.  United  States  policy  in  the  Middle  East  is 
ltd  at  achieving  three  things: 
The  firs!  is  stability  through  adequate  national 
fense  and  internal  security,  plus  economic  de- 
lopment  The  second  objective  is  to  establish 
;uv  with  justice  in  the  area.  And  the  third  is  to 
DBt  in  creating  conditions  which  would  permit 
I  cultural  and  religious  development  of  the 
oples  in  the  area  so  that  a  fruitful  interchange 
th  the  rest  of  the  free  world  might  ensue. 
[f  the  above  three  objectives  can  be  achieved  or 

■  for  the  present  be  encouraged,  we  feel  that 
)t her  objective  will  be  an  inevitable  and  welcome 
•ollarv.    This  would  constitute  an  approach  to 

■  goal  of  interdependence  as  set  forth  by  Sec- 
arv  Dulles  on  a  number  of  occasions.  This  con- 
>t  comprehends  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  a 
nner  which  realizes  the  national  self-interest  by 
rcising  the  most  sovereign  of  sovereign  rights — 
denial  of  extreme  national  self-interest  for  the 

:e  of  the  common  good. 

n  pursuit  of  the  above  objectives  we  have  de- 
ed a  number  of  different  policies.  By  now  I 
nk  it  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  it  is 

■  policy  to  seek  settlement  of  outstanding  issues 
the  area  through  peaceful  means,  in  other 
eds,  through  negotiation.  Conversely,  we  have 
en  a  strong  position  against  the  use  of  force 
I  means  to  alter  existing  arrangements.  The 
partite  Declaration  of  May  1950  3  made  it  clear 
t  we,  together  with  the  British  and  French, 
lid  take  action  to  oppose  any  forcible  efforts  at 
iring  the  Armistice  Agreements  of  1949.  This 
i'  y  was  put  to  a  severe  test  in  the  events  of 
ober-Xovember  1956,  but  we  took  our  case  to 
United  Nations  when  the  French  and  British 
Milted,  and  we  carried  out  our  commitment. 

king  Through  the  United  Nations 

t  is  also  a  fixed  policy  of  your  Government  to 
mpt  to  work  out  peaceful  and  equitable  solu- 
is  to  the  disputes  within  the  area  through  the 
ted  Nations.  In  our  judgment  the  countries 
>  are  parties  to  these  disputes  are  responsible 
abers  of  the  international  community  who  are 
••  to  the  moral  opinions  of  mankind.  In 
United  Nations  the  conflicting  national  in- 
to can,  and  do,  receive  a  full  hearing,  and  the 
ltant    verdict   of    partisan    and    nonpartisan 

por  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  15,  1953,  p.  834. 
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opinion  may,  and  often  does,  succeed  in  modifying 
conflicting  views  to  a  point  where  an  acceptable 
compromise  becomes  possible.  This  does  not  con- 
stitute an  abdication  of  power  and  responsibility 
to  the  United  Nations  but  an  exercise  of  that 
power  and  responsibility  in  the  most  responsible 
manner. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  by  an  example  in 
contrast.  The  Soviet  Union  met  its  issue  with 
Hungary  last  October  by  the  application  of  naked, 
unilateral  power,  not  only  refusing  the  offer  of 
United  Nations  mediation  but  savagely  rejecting 
it.  But  the  issue  is  not  settled.  What  the  Soviets 
call  a  settlement  is  certainly  not  accepted  by  the 
Hungarians.  If  reports  are  correct,  it  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  satellite  peoples,  and  even  in  Russia 
there  is  said  to  be  criticism.  Certainly  no  one  in 
the  free  world  considers  this  a  settlement,  and 
Soviet  loss  of  prestige  and  moral  isolation  are 
only  part  of  the  reward  they  deserved. 

By  contrast  I  would  point  to  our  continuing 
efforts  to  find  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  Suez 
Canal  problem.    President  Nasser  precipitated  the 
crisis  of  last  fall  by  his  action  in  nationalizing 
the  Canal  Company.    It  was  certainly  true  that 
British  and  French  national  interests  were  threat- 
ened when  management  of  the  canal  was  trans- 
ferred to  hands  they  felt  they  could  not  trust.    It 
is  equally  true  that  President  Nasser  placed  his 
seizure  of  the  Canal  Company  in  a  context  that 
engaged  the  political  prestige  of  the  Western  pow- 
ers in  the  issue  and  resulted  in  position-taking 
which  virtually  excluded  retreat  or  compromise  on 
either  side.    Amid  this  turmoil  of  recrimination 
and  fulmination  the  basic  importance  of  the  canal 
as  a  vital  link  in  the  interdependence  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  Middle 
East  within  the  free  world  where  its  vital  self-in- 
terests lie  became  obscured.    More  importantly, 
this  controversy,  with  its  crescendo  of  actions  and 
reactions,  was  furnishing  the  Soviets  with  a  golden 
opportunity  to  enter  into  the  issue  with  threats 
of  volunteers  and  atomic  retaliation  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  political  rewards  from  irresponsible 
support  of  extremist  demands.     These  were  the 
real  issues,  the  real  dangers,  on  which  we  at- 
tempted to  keep  our  attention  focused  in  an  effort 
to  best  preserve  our  own  national  interests,  the 
interests  of  free-world  security,  and  the  real  wel- 
fare of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
And  finally,  to  deal  with  the  threat  to  the  area 
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as  a  whole  from  the  aggressive  designs  of  inter- 
national communism,  we  devised  the  American 
Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East,  popularly  known 
as  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine.  It  had  become  in- 
creasingly evident  during  the  events  of  last  fall 
that,  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  intervene 
in  the  Middle  East  in  an  irresponsible  manner  to 
support  extremist  demands,  the  solution  of  intra- 
area  problems,  so  necessary  to  producing  stability 
and  cooperation,  would  remain  impossible.  The 
American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East  was  de- 
signed, like  the  Truman  Doctrine  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  like  the  Formosa  resolution  and  our 
treaties  with  Korea  and  Viet-Nam,  to  place  limits 
upon  Soviet  intervention,  both  overt  and  covert, 
by  spreading  a  shield  of  protection  over  the  area 
as  a  whole.  If  necessary,  we  are  prepared  to  use 
United  States  troops  to  prevent  overt  Soviet  at- 
tack, and,  by  means  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance to  those  states  which  desire  it,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  strengthen  the  economies  and  internal 
security  of  the  cooperating  states  to  place  limits 
on  Soviet  efforts  to  create  chaos  and  prevent 
settlements. 

In  our  judgment  the  major  threat  to  the  Middle 
East  is  represented  by  the  forces  of  international 
communism,  and  we  feel  deeply  that  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this  danger.  The  United  States 
has  a  vital  stake  in  keeping  the  Middle  East  from 
falling  under  Soviet  domination  or  in  not  allow- 
ing the  situation  there  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
where  the  nations  of  the  area  in  desperation  would 
turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  help.  We  must  not 
permit  our  concern  for  the  disputes  within  the 
area  to  influence  our  exercise  of  great  and  grave 
responsibility  as  a  leader  of  the  free-world  na- 
tions or  to  color  the  sense  of  justice  and  friendly 
impartiality  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  people. 

Air  Agreement  With  Egypt  Modified 

Press  release  447  dated  August  5 

A  modification  of  the  1946  air  transport  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Egypt 1  was 
announced  in  Cairo  on  August  3  following  an  ex- 
change  of  diplomatic  notes  between  the  American 
Embassy  at  Cairo  and  the  Egyptian  Government. 

The  exchange  of  notes  provides  for  inclusion 


in  section  1  of  the  route  annex  to  the  agreeme 
of  a  new  subparagraph  (d)  authorizing  servi 
by  U.S.  airlines  to  Egypt  via  Ireland,  the  Unit< 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  intermediate  points.  I 
The  agreement  with  Egypt  authorizes  serviq 
over  routings  which  proceed  from  the  Unia 
States  to  Egypt  via  France  and  intermedia 
points  as  well  as  via  Portugal  and  intermedia 
points.  However,  no  provision  was  previous 
made  for  a  service  routed  to  Egypt  via  the  Unit< 
Kingdom  and  Germany.  Trans  World  Airlin 
is  the  U.S.  carrier  certified  by  the  Civil  Aei 
nautics  Board  to  operate  services  through  Egyp 
The  air  transport  agreement  provides  that  a  rou  c 
to  the  United  States  to  be  operated  by  Egyptir 
airlines  may  be  determined  at  a  later  date 


i 
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Research  Fellowships  Offered 
Under  SEATO  Cultural  Program 

Press  release  448  dated  August  6 

As  a  part  of  its  program  of  cultural  relatio: 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  is  offe 
ing  research  fellowships  to  nationals  of  the  men 
ber  countries.  For  the  first  year  of  this  prograi 
a  limited  number  of  grants  will  be  awarded  fc 
research  primarily  in  SEATO  countries  withi 
the  treaty  area.  The  object  of  the  fellowship  pr< 
gram  now  being  inaugurated  is  to  encourage  tl 
study  and  research  (preferably  leading  to  put 
lication)  of  such  social,  economic,  political,  cui 
tural,  scientific,  and  educational  problems  as  giv 
insight  into  the  present  needs  and  future  develop, 
ment  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pf 
cific  viewed  against  a  background  of  SEAT( 
objectives. 

The  grants  will  be  for  a  period  of  4  to  1 
months.  They  provide  for  a  monthly  allowanc 
of  $400  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  currency)  an> 
tourist-class  round-trip  travel  by  air  to  the  coui) 
try  or  countries  where  the  research  is  to  be  undei 
taken.  Recipients  of  grants  will  be  required  t 
submit  a  study  on  the  subject  of  their  researcl 
Candidates  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  thei 
special  aptitude  and  experience  for  carryinj 
through  a  major  project  of  research.  Profes 
sional  experience  and  published  material  as  well  a 
academic  qualifications  will  be  taken  into  con, 
sideration.  Applications  should  be  addressed  tj 
the  appropriate  national  authority  not  later 
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Mober  15,  1957.  It  is  expected  that  awards  will 
a  announced  by  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
anization  in  December. 

United  States  citizens  should  direct  inquiries 
>  ami  request  application  forms  from  the  Com- 
lifctee  on  International  Exchange  of  Persons, 
'onference  Board  of  Associated  Research  Coun- 
101  Constitution  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
5,  D.C.  This  organization  is  assisting  the  De- 
artment  of  State  in  the  initial  screening  of  ap- 
lications.  Final  selection  of  candidates  for 
wards  will  be  made  by  an  international  commit- 
?e  at  SEATO  headquarters  in  Bangkok, 
'hailand. 


Vorld  Bank  Loan  to  Japan 
>r  Aichi  Irrigation  Project 

The  World  Bank  announced  on  August  9  that 
had  that  day  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $7  mil- 
Mi  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  a  multipurpose 
rogram  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  and  power 
i  the  Aichi  region  of  central  Japan.  The  pro- 
ram  will  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  produc- 
on  of  food  crops  by  about  200,000  tons  annually, 
l  addition  it  will  supply  drinking  water  to 
nmerous  towns  and  villages,  provide  more  water 
>r  industry  in  three  cities,  including  Nagoya,  Ja- 
m's third  most  important  industrial  city,  and 
icrease  the  power  supply  of  the  region. 
The  First  Xational  City  Bank  of  New  York  is 
irticipating  in  the  loan,  without  the  World 
auk's  guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  $721,000.  This 
nount  represents  the  first  five  maturities  of  the 
an,  which  fall  due  semiannually  beginning  on 
ovember  1,  1961. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  program  will 
i  the  perennial  irrigation  of  42,000  acres  of  land 
ready  under  paddy  and  of  40,000  acres  of  up- 
nd  areas.  This  will  be  Japan's  first  attempt  to 
rigate  ridgelands.  The  experience  gained  in  the 
ichi  region  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
ing  the  same  techniques  on  very  much  larger 
eas  of  similar  land  in  southern  Japan.  If  this 
possible,  the  development  at  Aichi  will  have 
ade  a  more  significant  contribution  toward  im- 
oving  Japan's  food  supply.  To  feed  its  popula- 
>n  of  90  million,  Japan  now  has  annual  food 
imports  costing  the  equivalent  of  $600  million 
'foreign  exchange.     With  the  population  in- 
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creasing  by  1  million  a  year,  the  food  deficit  will 
be  much  greater  unless  domestic  production  can 
be  increased. 

The  loan  was  made  to  the  Aichi  Irrigation  Pub- 
lic Corporation,  a  Government  agency  formed  in 
October  1955  to  plan  and  execute  the  project.  The 
project  is  expected  to  take  4  years  to  complete 
at  a  total  cost  equivalent  to  about  $100  million. 
The  bank's  loan  will  pay  for  the  importation  of 
heavy  machinery  for  the  construction  of  a  dam, 
canals,  and  reservoirs;  services  of  irrigation  and 
construction  consultants ;  and  the  training  abroad 
of  a  few  key  personnel  in  the  techniques  of  ridge- 
land  irrigation. 

The  main  features  of  the  Aichi  program  are  the 
construction  of  a  dam  at  Makio  Bridge  on  the 
Otaki  River  and  regulating  reservoirs  capable  of 
impounding  117  million  cubic  yards  of  water;  a 
10,000-kilowatt  electric  power  plant;  a  68-mile 
(114  km.)  main  canal  running  southward  along 
the  ridge  of  the  Chita  Peninsula  to  its  end ;  about 
780  miles  (1,300  kms.)  of  secondary  canals; 
ditches  or  sprinkler-irrigation  mains  at  the  dis- 
charge points  of  the  secondary  canals  to  bring 
water  to  between  20,000  and  30,000  farms;  and 
canals  to  bring  water  to  municipalities  for  domes- 
tic and  industrial  use. 

The  Aichi  Corporation  will  build  the  dam, 
reservoirs,  and  canals.  The  works  required  to 
bring  irrigation  water  to  the  farms  will  be  built 
and  operated  by  the  Association  of  Farmers  in  the 
region,  the  work  required  to  supply  drinking  and 
industrial  water  to  the  municipalities  will  be  done 
by  the  Aichi  Prefecture,  and  the  electric  power 
plant  will  be  built  by  the  Kansai  Electric  Power 
Company.  The  Aichi  Corporation  will  lend  funds 
to  Kansai  and  the  Prefecture  to  help  finance  the 
works  to  be  carried  out  by  them. 

Most  of  the  farms  to  be  irrigated  already  exist, 
but  new  farms  will  be  established  on  land  not  now 
occupied.  Many  paddy  fields  in  the  Aichi  area 
must  now  be  used  in  winter  to  store  water,  but 
with  irrigation  these  will  be  available  for  growing 
winter  vegetables  and  cereals.  On  the  ridgelands, 
increased  production  will  come  from  a  wider 
cropping  pattern  and  from  higher  yields  of  crops 
now  damaged  by  severe  drought  in  late  summer. 
Paddy  rice  farming  is  an  old  and  highly  de- 
veloped skill  in  Japan,  and  the  paddy  farmers 
should  have  no  difficulty  obtaining  maximum 
benefit  from  the  project  almost  immediately.    The 
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rapidity  with  which  farmers  can  master  the  in- 
tricacies of  irrigation  on  rolling  ridgelands  is 
more  difficult  to  predict  as  this  is  a  new  kind  of 
agriculture  in  Japan.  However,  Japanese  farmers 
are  renowned  for  their  competence  and  diligence 
and  can  be  expected  to  obtain  maximum  yields 
after  experience  is  gained  in  applying  water  under 
these  conditions.  They  will  receive  guidance  in 
acquiring  the  necessary  skills  from  the  results  of 
research  being  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

The  bank's  loan  is  for  a  term  of  20  years  and 
bears  interest  of  5%  percent  annually,  including 
the  1  percent  commission  which  is  allocated  to 
the  bank's  special  reserve.  Amortization  will  be- 
gin November  1,  1961.  The  loan  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  of  Japan. 

The  bank  has  now  made  eight  loans  totaling 
the  equivalent  of  $83  million  in  Japan.  One  of 
the  previous  loans  was  for  a  land  reclamation 
project  also  designed  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  others  were  for  electric  power  de- 
velopment, steel  production,  and  various  other 
industries. 

After  having  been  approved  by  the  bank's  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  the  loan  documents  were  signed 
by  Koichiro  Asakai,  Japanese  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  by  Katsuhiko  Hamaguchi,  president,  for 
the  Aichi  Irrigation  Public  Corporation,  and  by 
Eugene  R.  Black,  president,  for  the  World  Bank. 


United  States  and  Brazil  Sign 
Power  Reactor  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  July  31  (press 
release  440)  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  on  that  day  signed  an  agreement 
on  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  which  author- 
izes United  States  assistance  to  Brazil  in  develop- 
ing a  nuclear  power  program.  This  agreement 
provides  that  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able as  needed,  for  a  term  of  20  years,  550  kilo- 
grams of  uranium  235  to  be  contained  in  fuel 
leased  or  sold  to  Brazil  for  its  reactors. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  and 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  for  Brazil  by  Ambassa- 
dor Ernani  do  Amaral  Peixoto. 


The  National  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  fc 
Brazil,  headed  by  Adm.  Octacilio  Cunha,  wi; 
supervise  arrangements  for  the  fueling  of  th 
11,500-kilowatt  (electrical)  nuclear  plant,  whic 
will  be  erected  at  a  site  as  yet  undetermined.  Th 
reactor  will  be  of  the  boiling-water  type. 

The  agreement  will  enlarge  the  areas  of  coopera 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  in  th 
peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy.  It  wi] 
authorize,  for  example,  the  sale  of  gram  quanti1 
ties  of  special  materials  for  laboratory  use  anc 
in  the  event  that  Brazil  decides  to  build  a  material 
testing  reactor,  the  designation  of  6  kilograms  o 
reactor  fuel  at  a  90  percent  enrichment  in  U-235 
Notes  exchanged  in  connection  with  the  signing 
of  this  agreement  provide  for  its  future  amend 
ment  to  increase  the  quantities  of  fuel  shoulc 
Brazil  develop  additional  atomic  power  projects 
This  agreement  is  the  second  between  the  Unitec 
States  and  Brazil  embracing  peaceful  application; 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  existing  research  agree 
ment  has  been  in  effect  since  August  1955.1  Undej 
it,  Brazil  has  moved  forward  in  a  research  reactoi 
program.  The  5-megawatt  (thermal)  pool  re- 
actor is  expected  to  be  in  operation  within  3  or  4 
months.  It  will  be  located  at  the  University  oi 
Sao  Paulo.  Fuel  elements  for  this  reactor  arc 
scheduled  for  shipment  to  Brazil  early  in  August. 
On  April  20,  1956,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission approved  a  grant  of  $350,000  toward  the 
cost  of  this  nuclear  research  facility. 

Upwards  of  500  shipments  of  radioisotopes  have 
been  sent  to  Brazil.  Brazilian  scientists  and 
technicians  have  taken  special  training  courses  at 
the  International  School  for  Nuclear  Science  and 
Engineering  at  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory 
and  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  also  at  the  Phoenix  atomic 
project  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Brazil  assumed  a  vital  role  in  the  work  that 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Dr.  Joao  Carlos  Muniz 
was  president  of  the  Conference  on  the  Statute  of 
the  IAEA  last  fall,  and  Minister  Carlos  A. 
Bernardes  heads  the  Preparatory  Commission 
which  is  preparing  for  the  operations  of  the 
IAEA.  In  addition,  Brazil  participated  in  the 
Inter-American  Symposium  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory  in  May  1957  and  is  one  of  the 

1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3303. 
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•von  countries  represented  on  the  United  Nations 
dvisory  Committee  which  planned  the  1955 
tomic  Energy  Conference  at  Geneva  and  is  now 
work  on  a  similar  conference  scheduled  for 
eptember  1958. 

taly  and  World  Bank  To  Sponsor 
luclear  Power  Study 

The  "World  Bank  announced  on  August  2  that 
le  Government  of  Italy  and  the  bank  have  agreed 
»  cooperate  in  sponsoring  a  study  which  will 
ad  to  the  construction  of  a  large  nuclear  power 
ation  in  southern  Italy. 

In  announcing  the  agreement,  the  Italian  Gov- 
•nment  said  that  it  greatly  welcomed  the  co- 
wration  of  the  bank  in  the  joint  study.     The 
overnment  had  already  announced  a  decision 
i at  a  large  nuclear  power  station  would  be  built 
i  the  south  of  Italy  by  the  Societa  Elettronu- 
eare    Xazionale.     The    Societa    is    a    company 
hose  principal  shareholders  consist  of  all  the 
ajor  electric  power  companies  in  southern  Italy 
•gether  with  a  number  of  Government-controlled 
etallurgical  and  engineering  corporations. 
Eugene  E.  Black,  president  of  the  "World  Bank, 
sid  that  the  study  was  proposed  to  the  Italian 
'overnment  by  the  bank  because  Italy  is  a  coun- 
ty where  relatively  high  conventional  fuel  costs 
nd  the  rising  demands  for  electric  energy  ap- 
i/ared  to  be  favorable  to  the  early  commercial 
<e  of  nuclear  power. 

The  bank  has  already  invested  more  than  $1 
lllion  in  power  projects  around  the  world,  Mr. 
Uck  said,  and  the  cooperative  study  of  a  nu- 
par  power  plant  in  southern  Italy  will  point 
te  way  to  bank  lending  operations  in  this  new 
fid  challenging  field.  The  study  will  therefore 
1  of  importance  both  for  Italy  and  for  other 
Lnk  member  countries. 

The  study  will  be  known  as  Project  E.N.S.I. 
tfnergia  Xucleare  sud  Italia)  and  will  include 
te  following  steps : 

I  a  )  The  selection  of  a  site  for  a  nuclear  power 
•ition; 

(b)  The  preparation  of  invitations  to  qualified 
xnufacturers  on  an  international  basis  to  tender 
Ir  a  nuclear  plant  of  approximately  150,000  kilo- 

tte  electric  capacity  at  the  proposed  site; 

(c)  A  review  of  the  tenders  submitted  and  the 


preparation  of  an  evaluation  of  them,  particularly 
regarding  comparative  cost  and  performance. 

The  executive  responsibility  for  Italian  par- 
ticipation in  the  project  has  been  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  Comitato  Nazionale  per  le 
Ricerche  Nucleari,  the  official  institution  respon- 
sible for  nuclear  research  and  development  in 
Italy.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Comitato, 
Felice  Ippolito,  and  Corbin  Allardice,  adviser  on 
atomic  energy  to  the  "World  Bank,  will  together 
make  up  the  steering  committee  which  will  be 
responsible  for  overall  direction  of  the  project. 

The  U.K.  Atomic  Energy  Authority  and  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  have  agreed  to 
provide  nuclear  engineering  consultation  to  the 
project.  Tenders  received  from  manufacturers 
will,  in  the  case  of  gas-cooled  natural  uranium 
reactors,  be  technically  reviewed  by  the  Author- 
ity. In  the  case  of  enriched  uranium  systems,  the 
Commission  will  arrange  for  technical  review  of 
each  tender. 

The  "World  Bank  will  set  up  an  international 
panel  of  recognized  specialists  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  engineering  to  give 
general  guidance  to  the  project  and  also  to  re- 
view tenders  and  the  reports  on  them  provided 
by  the  U.K.  Authority,  the  U.S.  Commission,  and 
the  staff  of  the  project.  The  panel  will  have  a 
Canadian  as  chairman  and  will  also  include  one 
Frenchman,  one  Italian,  two  U.K.  nationals,  and 
two  Americans.  The  panel  will  in  its  turn  trans- 
mit its  reports  to  Societa  Elettronucleare  Nazion- 
ale,  which  will  select  the  most  suitable  tender  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  nuclear  power  station. 


Import  Restrictions  Imposed 
on  Certain  Butterfat  Articles 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  7 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 
hibiting further  imports  of  articles  containing  45 
percent  or  more  of  butterfat,  except  articles  al- 
ready subject  to  quotas,  cheeses,  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk,  and  products  imported  in  retail 
packages. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  the  President  ac- 
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cepted  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  At  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
maintain  surveillance  upon  imports  of  butterfat 
articles  not  subject  to  quota  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending appropriate  action  if  any  such  imports 
increase  and  threaten  material  interference  with 
established  agricultural  programs. 

The  President's  action  was  based  on  a  report 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission.1  The 
Commission's  investigation  and  report  were  made 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  as  amended,  which  authorizes  limitations  on 
imports  when  imports  are  interfering  with  or 
threatening  to  interfere  with  domestic  price-sup- 
port or  marketing  programs. 


PROCLAMATION  3193  2 

Imposing  Import  Restrictions  on  Certain  Articles 
Containing  Butterfat 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advised  me  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  articles  containing  butterfat,  the  butter- 
fat content  of  which  is  commercially  extractable,  or  which 
are  capable  of  being  used  for  any  edible  purpose  for 
which  products  containing  butterfat  are  used,  are  being 
or  are  practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  under  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as 
to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective,  or  materially  inter- 
fere with,  the  price-support  program  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  milk  and  but- 
terfat, or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  domestic  milk  and 
butterfat  with  respect  to  which  such  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  being  undertaken ; 

Whereas,  on  May  21,  1957,  under  the  authority  of  the 
said  section  22,  I  caused  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission to  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to  this 
matter ; 3 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  said  section  22,  as 
implemented  by  Executive  Order  No.  7233  of  November 
23,  1935,  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such  in- 
vestigation and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and 
recommendations  made  in  connection  therewith ; 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  and 
report  of  the  said  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  the  arti- 
cles with  respect  to  which  import  restrictions  are  here- 
inafter proclaimed  are  being  or  are  practically  certain 
to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  con- 
ditions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  materially  interfere 


with  the  said  price-support  program  with  respect  to  mi 
and  butterfat,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  domes! 
milk  and  butterfat  with  respect  to  which  said  price-su 
port  program  is  being  undertaken ; 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  import  restrictio: 
hereinafter  proclaimed  are  shown  by  such  investigate 
of  the  said  Tariff  Commission  to  be  necessary  in  ordi 
that  the  entry,  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  co 
sumption  of  the  said  articles  will  not  materially  int^ 
fere  with  the  said  price-support  program  or  reduce  an 
stantially  the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  Unibi 
States  from  domestic  milk  and  butterfat  with  respect 
which  the  said  price-support  program  is  being  undt 
taken ; and 

Whereas  I  find  that  there  is  no  representative  perio. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  first  proviso  to  subsection  (\ 
of  the  said  section  22,  for  imports  of  the  said  article 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Preside 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  1 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  sectic. 
22,  do  hereby  proclaim  that,  effective  at  the  close  1 
business  August  7,  1957  and  thereafter,  articles  contai 
ing  45  percent  or  more  of  butterfat  or  of  butterfat  aL 
other  fat  or  oil,  the  butterfat  content  of  which  is  coi 
mercially  extractable,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  us< 
for  any  edible  purpose  for  which  products  containir 
butterfat  are  used,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  entere 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption :  Pr 
vided,  That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  followii 
articles : 

1.  Articles  the  importation  of  which  is  restricted  und< 
quotas  established  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricu 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

2.  Cheeses  the  importation  of  which  is  not  restricte 
by  quotas  established  pursuant  to  the  said  section  22. 

3.  Evaporated  milk  and  condensed  milk. 

4.  Products  imported  packaged  for  distribution  in  tl 
retail  trade  and  ready  for  use  by  the  purchaser  at  reta 
for  an  edible  purpose  or  in  the  preparation  of  an  edib'. 
article. 

5.  Articles  containing  butterfat  and  other  fat  or  oi 
if  the  importer  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  co 
lector  of  customs  that  the  butterfat  content  thereof  is  les 
than  45  percent. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  han 

and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  t 

be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  7th  day  of  Augus 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  an' 

[seal]     fifty-seven    and    of    the    Independence    of   th 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  an' 

eighty-second. 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
'  22  Fed.  Ren.  8895. 
1  Bulletin  of  July  1,  1957,  p.  33. 
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By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 
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THE  CONGRESS 


epartment  of  State  Supports 
ouble-Tax  Treaty  With  Pakistan 

'/>ent  by  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 
]s$isfant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
bur  committee  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
bate  on  the  double-tax  treaty  with  Pakistan, 
'his  treaty  was  signed  recently  on  the  occasion 
f  the  visit  paid  to  this  country  by  the  Minister  of 
Snance  of  Pakistan.2 

1 1  shall  address  myself  particularly  to  the  so- 
iled tax-sparing  provision  of  the  treaty,  under 
pich  we  undertake  to  give  credit  for  certain  in- 
1me  tftX<?s  waived  by  Pakistan  as  an  incentive  to 
jw  industries;  and  I  should  like  to  give  you  a 
I  ief  outline  of  the  economic-policy  reasons  that 
l.ve  led  the  State  Department  to  give  its  full 
bport  to  this  new  departure  in  our  treaty  policy. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  treaties  for  the 
Eoidance  of  double  taxation  are  among  the  prin- 
bal  instruments  through  which  governments 
feate  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  foreign  trade 
td  investment.  Double-tax  treaties  accomplish 
lr  more  in  this  respect  than  a  point-by-point 
5 ahsis  of  their  individual  provisions  would  sug- 
sst.  They  bring  about  a  broad  overall  adjust- 
Int  of  two  tax  systems  in  such  a  way  that  move- 
cmts  of  trade  and  investment  between  the  two 
entries  are  facilitated  and  that  conflicts  of  tax 
Dicy  are  greatly  reduced  or  even  eliminated. 
lie  State  Department,  which  is  responsible  for 
p  implementation  of  our  treaty  policy,  considers 

an  important  feature  of  our  foreign  economic 
Rations  that  we  now  have  double-tax  treaties 
Kh  19  foreign  countries  which  place  economic 
Utions  with  these  countries  under  a  clear  and 
:isi  stent  tax  regime. 

Hie  Department  of  State  has,  however,  been 
»ich  concerned  about  the  fact  that  we  have  tax 


Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
l Aug.  9  (press  release  454). 

For  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of 
ty  22,  1957,  p.  172. 
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treaties  almost  exclusively  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  with  other  highly  developed 
countries;  e.  g.,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Japan. 
We  have  only  one  treaty  with  a  Latin  American 
country,  and  we  have  no  double-tax  treaties  at  all 
with  underdeveloped  countries  elsewhere.  This 
situation  is  the  more  unfortunate  since  the  flow 
of  private  investment  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries must  play  an  important  role  in  their  eco- 
nomic development.  We  are  committing  very 
large  public  resources  to  the  strengthening  of 
many  of  these  countries.  I  need  not  expand  on 
this  theme  before  this  committee  beyond  saying 
that  our  treaty  program  as  well  as  our  economic- 
aid  program  and  all  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy  should  encourage  a  maximum  of 
private  participation  in  the  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas. 

The  reason  that  our  tax  treaties  have  so  far 
contributed  little  to  this  goal  is  that  many  of 
their  standard  provisions  assume  a  mutual  flow 
of  trade,  capital,  and  investment  income  which 
normally  exists  only  between  countries  on  a  com- 
parable level  of  economic  development.  Where 
levels  of  economic  development  are  not  compa- 
rable, the  flow  of  capital  is  likely  to  be  entirely 
from  the  more  developed  country  to  the  less  de- 
veloped country ;  and  investment  income  flows  in 
the  opposite  direction,  from  the  less  developed  to 
the  more  developed  country.  This  leads  to  pe- 
culiar results  under  our  tax  treaties.  Many  of 
the  standard  clauses  of  these  treaties  provide, 
e.  g.,  that  certain  types  of  investment  income  be 
exempted  from  taxation  by  the  country  in  which 
the  income  originates  and  be  taxed  only  in  the 
recipient  country.  That  is  fair  enough  when  such 
income  flows  both  ways.  But  it  means  that  an 
underdeveloped  country  has  to  give  up  revenue 
without  receiving  any  revenue  in  return,  and  this 
usually  under  circumstances  in  which  the  revenue 
authorities  are  hard  put  to  make  ends  meet. 

Yet  the  United  States  must  insist  on  some  of 
these  provisions.  To  give  you  only  one  example, 
the  imposition  of  taxes  on  outgoing  royalty  pay- 
ments is  an  obstacle  to  the  free  movement  of 
technology  to  the  underdeveloped  country.  To 
us  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  is  the  very 
purpose  of  our  tax  treaties.  We  have  therefore 
felt  that  tax  treaties  with  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries should  contain  provisions  that  brought  about 
a  substantial   improvement   in   the  climate   for 
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trade  and  investment  even  if  these  provisions 
called  for  a  sacrifice  of  revenue.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
understandable  reluctance  of  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties of  these  countries  to  give  up  present  revenue, 
unilaterally,  for  the  somewhat  intangible  pros- 
pect of  increased  business  activity. 

This  impasse  has  led  to  many  proposals  that 
we  encourage  foreign  investment  in  under- 
developed countries  by  tax  legislation  rather  than 
by  tax  treaty,  and  the  Department  of  State  is 
always  prepared  to  study  such  proposals  care- 
fully. But  there  are  certain  features  of  the  treaty 
approach  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  legisla- 
tion. In  the  field  of  taxation  of  private  invest- 
ment, in  particular,  what  is  needed  is  usually  ac- 
commodation on  both  sides,  not  just  on  the  U.S. 
side.  Moreover,  tax  problems  differ  so  widely 
from  one  country  to  the  other  that  solutions  have 
to  be  tailormade  through  bilateral  arrangements. 
Furthermore,  tax  problems  are  invariably  com- 
plex, and  for  that  reason  alone  tax  treaties  ad- 
dressed to  the  whole  range  of  tax  relationships 
between  two  countries  cannot  be  replaced  by  legis- 
lation. Eather  than  abandon  the  treaty  approach 
in  our  relations  with  underdeveloped  countries, 
we  have  sought  a  solution  in  the  form  of  the  tax- 
sparing  provision  that  makes  the  treaty  approach 
mutually  acceptable. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  tax-sparing  provision 
in  the  Pakistan  treaty  is  inherently  reasonable,  is 
in  line  with  our  treaty  policy,  and  will  accom- 
plish our  policy  objectives.  A  few  words  about 
each  one  of  these  points  will  clarify  our  position. 

Tax  sparing  is  inherently  reasonable.  We 
should  make  it  possible  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  use  tax  incentives  as  a  policy  device  for 
the  encouragement  of  private  investment  in  a 
given  field.  If  an  underdeveloped  country  wishes 
to  attract  domestic  and  foreign  capital  into  new 
industries,  tax  incentives  are  clearly  among  the 
techniques  which  that  country  may  explore.  It 
is  understandable  that  such  a  country  would  not 
take  kindly  to  action  by  the  United  States  that 
would  take  away  the  special  benefit  which  it  is 
granting  to  an  industry  or  that  would  frustrate 
its  policy. 

Tax  sparing  is,  further,  an  extension  consistent 
with  our  treaty  policy.  Our  basic  principle  of 
taxing  all  income  of  all  United  States  nationals, 
residents,  and  corporations,  no  matter  where  such 


income  originates,  requires  modification  at  ma 
points.  Its  main  corrective  is  our  policy  of  grai 
ing  credit  for  foreign  taxes — a  policy  by  whi 
we  give  foreign  tax  authorities  a  first  claim  on  \ 
come  arising  under  their  jurisdiction.  By  t 
tax-sparing  principle  we  concede  to  them  the  fi 
ther  power  not  only  to  tax  but  to  forgo  taxes. 
Finally,  tax  sparing  has  already  proved 
value  as  a  policy  tool. 

(1)  The  first  concrete  result  of  the  tax-spari 
policy  announced  by  the  administration  2  ye£ 
ago  is  the  treaty  with  Pakistan.  We  are  active 
engaged  in  tax-treaty  negotiations  with  five  Lat 
American  countries.  We  hope  to  undertake  ta 
treaty  negotiations  with  a  large  number  of  a 
ditional  underdeveloped  countries. 

(2)  The  tax-sparing  principle  will  impro 
our  relations  with  many  underdeveloped  cou 
tries,  particularly  those  in  Latin  America,  t 
cause  they  consider  tax  sparing  a  significant  sfc 
toward  a  reconciliation  of  their  and  our  t; 
philosophies. 

(3)  The  tax-sparing  device,  almost  alo: 
among  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  pi 
vate  investment,  permits  us  to  extend  tax  ben 
fits  selectively  to  areas  and  under  conditions  whi< 
will  directly  further  our  economic  policy.  It 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  this  device  prov 
to  be  most  useful,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  neg 
tiate  tax-sparing  provisions  only  after  caref 
examination  of  the  local  tax  concessions  and  tl 
way  they  are  administered. 

(4)  Tax  sparing  is  geared  directly  to  the  eo 
nomic-policy  objectives  of  underdeveloped  coin 
tries.  It  operates  only  if  and  when  new  indu 
tries  are  actually  established.  Thus  the  prospei 
of  increased  economic  activity  and  the  prospe 
of  a  broader  tax  base  is  tied  directly  to  the  ten 
porary  revenue  concession  offered.  By  enablin 
underdeveloped  countries  to  use  this  tool  as  fa 
as  American  investors  are  concerned,  we  can  hof 
to  open  up  a  broader  field  for  the  private  sectc 
in  general. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  about  the  Pakista 
agreement  as  a  whole.  Our  relations  with  Pak 
stan  have  long  been  friendly  and  close.  We  ai 
allies  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiztj 
tion  and  associated  under  the  Baghdad  Pact,  an 
we  are  linked  by  a  mutual  security  treaty.  W 
view  many  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day  in  th 
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Pe  way.  This  fundamental  accord  can  be 
plemented  and  strengthened  by  a  practical 
[reement  in  the  sphere  of  business  operations 
oil  as  the  double-tax  treaty  before  you.  We 
,ve  an  investment-guaranty  agreement  with 
Jristan.     We  hope  to  have  a  treaty  of  friend- 


ship, commerce,  and  navigation  as  well.  The 
double-tax  treaty  with  Pakistan  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  be  negotiated  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  good,  comprehensive  treaty  that  should 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  sound  eco- 
nomic relationship  between  our  two  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I  ternational  Cooperation  in  the  Science  of  Hydrography 


SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  HYDROGRAPHIC  CONFERENCE, 
MONTE  CARLO,  MONACO,  MAY  7-17,  1957 


by  William  G.  Watt 


Seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered 
(  water.  The  science  employed  in  charting  this 
St  region  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  hydrog- 
phy.  The  various  maritime  nations  in  the 
omotion  of  their  national  interests  have  estab- 
hed  hydrographic  offices  that  conduct  surveys 
d  produce  charts  and  nautical  documents  for 
>  safe  navigation  of  their  navies  and  merchant 
Ms. 

Ihe  need  for  formal  international  cooperation 
hydrographic  matters  has  long  been  recognized. 
>r  many  years  there  was  a  great  lack  of  uni- 
•mity  in  the  products  of  the  individual  offices, 
fferences  in  form,  procedure,  symbols  used,  and 
1  conflicting  information  found  on  the  charts 
J  in  the  publications  seriously  hampered  the 
rk  of  all  hydrographic  offices.  In  1889  at  an 
ternational  Marine  Conference  held  at  Wash- 
rton,  D.  C,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  "per- 
nent  international  commission."  Similar  pro- 
»ls  were  made  at  the  sessions  of  the  Interna- 
nal  Congress  of  Navigation  held  at  St. 
tersburg  in  1908  and  again  in  1912.  World 
xv  I  intervened  and  the  lessons  of  that  war  fur- 
t  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  standardiza- 
n  on  a  worldwide  basis.    As  a  result,  at  the 


invitation  of  the  British  Government,  the  first 
International  Hydrographic  Conference  convened 
on  June  24,  1919,  at  London,  with  24  maritime 
nations  in  attendance. 

The  object  of  the  Conference  was  clearly  stated 
in  the  invitation  to  attend.  It  read:  "To  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  all  maritime  nations 
adopting  similar  methods  in  the  preparation,  con- 
struction, and  production  of  their  charts  and  all 
hydrographic  publications;  of  rendering  the  re- 
sults in  the  most  convenient  form  to  enable  them 
to  be  readily  used ;  of  instituting  a  prompt  system 
of  mutual  exchange  of  hydrographic  information 
between  all  countries,  and  of  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  consultations  and  discussions  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  hydrographic  subjects  generally  by  the 
hydrographic  experts  of  the  world." 


•  Mr.  Watt,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
director  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Hydrographic  Office  and  was 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
Seventh  International  Hydrographic  Con- 
ference. 
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The  major  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  de- 
cision to  establish  a  permanent  International  Hy- 
drographic  Bureau.  The  Principality  of  Monaco 
was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Bureau  because  of  its 
easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  because  of  the  generous  offer  of 
Prince  Albert  I  of  Monaco  to  provide  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  the  Bureau  in  the  Principality. 
The  Bureau  was  established  on  June  21,  1921,  and 
is  now  housed  in  its  own  headquarters  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Government  of  Monaco. 

The  statutes  governing  the  Bureau  provide  for 
the  administration  by  a  directing  committee  of 
three  directors,  each  of  a  different  nationality, 
elected  to  serve  for  a  term  of  5  years.  These  di- 
rectors are  required  by  the  statutes  to  be  "men  of 
considerable  sea  experience  and  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  practical  hydrography."  Provision  is 
also  made  in  the  statutes  for  the  election  of  a 
secretary  general. 

The  United  States  has  been  actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Bureau  since  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  Rear  Adm.  E.  Simpson,  U.S.  Navy, 
the  Hydrographer  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1919,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  named  to  create  the 
Bureau  and  draw  Up  its  statutes.  Since  joining 
the  Bureau  in  1923,  the  United  States  has  been 
represented  continuously  on  the  directing  com- 
mittee. 

Objectives  of  Bureau 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Bureau  as  stated 
in  the  statutes  are  as  follows : 

(1)  To  establish  a  close  and  permanent  associa- 
tion between  services  of  its  members. 

(2)  To  coordinate  the  hydrographic  work  of 
these  services  with  a  view  to  rendering  navigation 
easier  and  safer  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world. 

(3)  To  obtain  uniformity  as  far  as  possible  in 
charts  and  hydrographic  documents. 

(4)  To  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  out  hydrographic  surveys. 

(5)  To  encourage  improvement  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  science  of  hydrography. 

The  creation  of  the  International  Hydrographic 
Bureau  came  at  a  most  opportune  time,  as  it  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  an  era  when  radical 
changes  were  about  to  be  made  in  the  then-existing 
methods  of  surveying  and  chart  production. 

Echo    sounding,    photogrammetry,    electronic 


positioning  equipment,  camera  transits,  and  n 
cording  fathometers  fitted  to  small  boats,  all  rt 
suited  in  more  rapid  and  efficient  surveys.  Color 
on  charts  and  increased  use  of  depth  curves  v 
bring  out  bottom  configurations  made  chart 
clearer  and  easier  to  read.  Increased  topograph; 
became  possible  through  photogrammetry,  an< 
new  types  of  charts  were  developed  for  lora: 
navigation.  The  declining  use  of  engraved  coppe 
plates  and  the  increased  utilization  of  plastics  ii 
the  production  of  charts  revolutionized  char 
production  in  many  hydrographic  offices. 

The  principal  work  undertaken  by  the  Bureai 
is: 

(1)  Studying  the  charts  and  documents  pub 
lished  by  the  world's  hydrographic  services. 

(2)  Preparing  and  disseminating  special  publi 
cations  of  international  hydrographic  interest. 

(3)  Studying  methods  of  hydrographic  survey 
ing. 

(4)  Studying  methods  employed  for  producing 
survey  results  for  publications. 

(5)  Studying  the  construction  and  use  of  hydro- 
graphic  instruments  and  apparatus,  the  principles 
of  which  have  been  approved  by  any  of  the  states 
that  are  members  of  the  Bureau, 

(6)  Collecting  soundings  from  all  sources  and 
preparing  and  publishing  the  Bathymetric  Chart 
of  the  World. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  is  published  to  its 
members  in  both  English  and  French  by  means  of 
routine  correspondence  and  through  the  following 
media : 

(a)  The  Repertory  of  Technical  Resolutions, 
containing  all  technical  resolutions  that  have  been 
adopted  to  date. 

(b)  The  International  Hydrographic  Review, 
issued  twice  yearly  and  carrying  articles  on  hy- 
drography and  closely  related  subjects. 

(c)  The  International  Hydrographic  Bulletin, 
published  monthly  and  containing  information  of 
current  hydrographic  interest. 

(d)  Various  special  publications,  including  the 
Bathymetric  Chart  of  the  World. 

(e)  Circular  letters. 

(f)  Annual  reports. 

(g)  Proceedings  of  the  Conferences. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  may  be 
reviewed   and   future   plans   developed,   regular 
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Inferences  are  held  at  5-year  intervals,  attended 
tr  delegations  from  the  member  states,  headed 
pally  by  the  Hydrographer  of  each  country. 

'ork  of  Seventh  Conference 

The  Seventh  International  Hydrographic  Con- 
jrence  convened  at  Monte  Carlo  May  7-17,  1957, 
iid  was  attended  by  delegations  from  the  follow- 
:>g  states :  Argentina,  Brazil,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth (Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  New 
Wand),  Burma,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
ark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Iceland, 
idia,  Italy,  Japan,  Monaco,  the  Netherlands, 
.orway,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain, 
weden,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  South 
frica,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
avia.  In  addition,  representatives  from  Bel- 
.  um,  the  Dominican  Bepublic,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
ere  in  attendance  as  observers.  Various  inter- 
ltional  scientific  organizations  also  sent  ob- 
rvers.  Member  states  unable  to  send  delegates 
ere:  Cuba,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  the 
hilippines. 

The  official  U.S.  delegation  was  headed  by  Bear 
.dm.  Henry  C.  Daniel,  Hydrographer  of  the 
.S.  Navy.  Other  members  were:  Rear  Adm. 
obert  W.  Knox,  Assistant  Director,  U.S.  Coast 
id  Geodetic  Survey;  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Grenell, 
.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  Guillermo  Me- 
na  and  William  G.  Watt  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Hy- 
•ographic  Office;  and  Earl  F.  Brown,  American 
mbassy,  Paris. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  Her  Serene 
jghness  Princess  Antoinette  of  Monaco.  Rear 
dm.  Chester  L.  Nichols,  USN  Retired,  President 
f  the  Directing  Committee,  welcomed  the  dele- 
ites  and  reviewed  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
ureau  since  the  1952  Conference. 
Following  the  election  of  Dr.  Gunther 
ohnecke,  Director  of  the  German  Hydrographic 
astitute,  as  president  of  the  Conference,  the 
\ore  than  80  proposals  on  the  agenda  were  as- 
gned  to  the  committees,  as  provided  for  in  the 
atutes,  for  study  and  report  to  the  plenary  ses- 
ons.  These  committees  were:  statutes,  finance, 
larts,  nautical  documents,  tides,  work  of  the 
ureau,  eligibility  of  candidates,  and  a  special 
)mmittee  on  bathymetric  charts. 
As  a  result  of  committee  work,  a  number  of  the 
roposals  were  withdrawn  or  referred  to  the  mem- 
Br  states  for  further  study.     At  the  plenary  ses- 


sions 65  proposals  were  adopted.  These,  when 
implemented,  will  further  standardize  and  sim- 
plify international  practices  in  hydrography. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, a  number  of  lectures  were  delivered  by  in- 
ternational authorities  on  hydrographic  subjects. 
Some  of  the  latest  survey  equipment  was  demon- 
strated at  sea  aboard  the  British  survey  vessel 
H.  M.  S.  Owens. 

Among  the  final  acts  of  the  Conference  was  the 
election  of  the  directing  committee  for  the  next  5- 
year  period.  Rear  Adm.  Robert  W.  Knox  of  the 
United  States  was  elected  president,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Alfredo  Viglieri  of  Italy  and  Vice  Adm. 
Leon  Damiani  of  France  were  elected  members  of 
the  directing  committee.  Admiral  Knox  retired 
as  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  on  July  1,  1957,  and  will  assume  his 
new  post  in  the  fall. 

The  next  International  Hydrographic  Con- 
ference is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Monte  Carlo  on 
May  8,  1962. 


Mr.  Southard  To  Be  U.S.  Executive 
Director  of  Monetary  Fund 

The  Senate  on  August  5  confirmed  Frank  A. 
Southard,  Jr.,  to  be  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for 
a  term  of  2  years. 

U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

OAS  Economic  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
6  (press  release  449)  that  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  will  head  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Economic  Conference  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  (OAS),  which 
is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, on  August  15,  1957.  The  Economic  Con- 
ference will  consider  and  discuss  basic  prob- 
lems affecting  the  economies  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Alternate  delegates  will  be  Douglas  Dillon, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  who  will  serve  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
delegation,  and  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.,  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Senator  Homer  E.  Capehart,  a  member  of  both 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  will  serve 
as  congressional  adviser. 

The  remainder  of  the  delegation  is  as  follows  : 
Senior  Advisers 

Willard  L.  Beaulac,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to 

Argentina 
Gabriel  Hauge,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Henry     Kearns,     Assistant     Secretary     of     Commerce 

Designate 
Rafael  Pic6,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Commonwealth 

of  Puerto  Rico 
Harold  M.  Randall,  Ambassador,  Representative  of  the 

United   States   on  the  Inter-American   Economic  and 

Social  Council 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Advisers 

Elting  Arnold,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Department 
of  the  Treasury 

Rollin  S.  Atwood,  Regional  Director  for  Latin  America, 
International  Cooperation  Administration 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, Buenos  Aires 

David  L.  Campa,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Jack  C.  Corbett,  Director,  Office  of  International  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

James  C.  Corliss,  Financial  Adviser,  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Regional  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Hilary  A.  Driscoll,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Buenos 
Aires 

Charles  M.  Elkinton,  Agricultural  Attache,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Nathan  Gordon,  Chief,  International  Tax  Staff,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

Charles  R.  Harley,  Chief,  Latin  American  Division,  Of- 
fice of  International  Finance,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury 

Ralph  V.  Korp,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury 

John  M.  Leddy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Stanley  D.  Metzger,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Charles  A.  Meyer,  Vice  President,  Latin  American  Op- 
eratlong,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 

Clarence  W.  Nichols,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Resources,  Department  of  State. 

Bobert  A.   Nichols,  Agricultural  Attache,  Buenos  Aires 

Charlea  P.  Nolan,  Commercial  Attache,  Buenos  Aires 

Albert  B.  Pappano,  Chief,  Trade  Agreements  Branch, 
Trade  Agreements  and  Treaties  Division,  Department 
of  State 
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Serafino  Romualdi,  The  American  Federation  of  La 

and   Congress   of  Industrial   Organizations,    Washi 

ton,  D.  C. 
R.  Henry  Rowntree,  Chief,  Economic  Division,  Exp< 

Import  Bank  of  Washington 
Terry  B.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  So 

American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Walter  Sauer,  Executive  Vice  President,  Export-Imp 

Bank  of  Washington 
Philip  P.   Williams,   Office  of  Inter-American   Regio 

Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
George  H.   Willis,   Director,   Office  of  International 

nance,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
George  Wythe,   Director,   American  Republics  Divisi 

Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Delegate 

Nils  A.   Lennartson,   Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury 

Public  Information  Officers 

Richard  I.  Phillips,  Regional  Information  Officer,  Bure 
of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Hoyt  N.  Ware,  United  States  Information  Service,  Bi 
nos  Aires 

Secretary  of  Delegation 

Henry  E.  Allen,  Office  of  International  Conferences,  I 
partment  of  State 

Technical  Secretary 

Earl  H.  Luboeansky,  Office  of  Inter-American  Region 
Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  Eo 
nomic  Commission  for  Latin  America  and  othi 
international  organizations  whose  activities  are  r 
lated  to  topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  meeting  wi 
be  observers  at  the  conference. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  15  May  1957  from  the  Representative  ( 
France  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Securit 
Council.     S/3829,  May  16,  1957.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  27  May  1957  from  the  Permanent  Repn 
sentative  of  Saudi  Arabia  Addressed  to  the  Presiden 
of  the  Security  Council.  S/3833,  May  28,  1957.  1  I 
mimeo. 

Report  by  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nation 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  Relating  to  the  De 
militarized  Zone  Established  Under  Article  V  of  th 
Israel-Syrian  General  Armistice  Agreement.  S/3844 
July  1, 1957.     10  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  2  July  1957  from  the  Permanent  Represent 
ative  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  United  Nations  Addressee 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council.  S/3846,  Juh 
2,  1957.     1  p.  mimeo. 
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TREATY   INFORMATION 


lirty-one  Nations  Now  Parties 
International  Motoring  Treaty 

E.  H.  Kelly  ' 

Recent  advices  from  the  United  Nations  in- 
ate  a  marked  increase  in  ratifications  to  the 
avention  on  Road  Traffic  of  1949.2  This  basic 
rldwide  agreement  in  the  field  of  international 
toring,  which  was  developed  shortly  after 
>rld  War  II  to  facilitate  the  growing  volume 
automobile  travel  across  national  boundaries, 
i  now  been  adhered  to  by  31  nations,  11  of 
ich  have  deposited  their  accessions  with  the 
ited  Nations  since  January  1956.  The  treaty 
le  into  force  in  1952.  The  United  States  in 
0  was  the  first  government  to  ratify  it. 
Snce  the  treaty  provides  for  reciprocal  recog- 
on  of  automobile  drivers'  licenses  and  regis- 
iion  plates,  together  with  other  standardized 
uirements  for  international  motoring,  it  coll- 
ates one  of  the  chief  postwar  measures  for  fa- 
tating  highway  travel  abroad.  Under  the 
as  of  this  treaty,  a  U.S.  motorist  may  now 
re  his  car  in  30  foreign  countries  with  essen- 
ly  the  same  freedom  of  movement  he  enjoys 
>ng  the  various  States  of  the  Union.  Recipro- 
y,  foreign  drivers  may  bring  their  cars  to  this 
ntry  under  similar  conditions. 

noteworthy  development  occurred  in  July  of 

year  when  the  United  Kingdom  and  Peru 
Dsited  their  instruments  of  accession.    In  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom  the  matter  had  been 
er  careful  ministerial  and  parliamentary 
!y  for  some  years,  since  it  marked  an  innova- 

in  longstanding  British  procedure,  that  is, 
recognition  of  a  foreign  driver's  license  per 
without  the  requirement  that  he  obtain  a 
;ish  driver's  license.  This  difficulty  has  now 
i  overcome,  and  effective  August  7,  1957,  the 
tp'l  Kingdom  will  recognize  the  valid  driving 

Ir.  Kelly  is  director  of  the  International  Travel  Di- 
li, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
teaties   and  Other   International   Acts   Series  2487. 
background,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  12,  1949,  p.  875a. 
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licenses  of  residents  of  other  countries,  for  use 
with  their  own  vehicles,  hired  vehicles,  or  vehicles 
purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  subsequent 
export. 

Peru  is  the  first  nation  of  South  America  to 
ratify  the  convention,  the  delayed  action  in  that 
area  having  been  due  to  the  existence  of  a  regional 
agreement  on  inter-American  automotive  traffic 
(1943),  which  will  be  superseded  eventually  by 
the  improved  1949  instrument.  All  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  as  well  as  other  countries  through- 
out the  world,  are  expected  to  become  parties  in 
due  course  to  the  1949  convention. 

As  of  July  1957,  the  following  31  nations  have 
become  parties  to  the  1949  Convention  on  Road 
Traffic:  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Cambodia, 
Ceylon,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Monaco,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Syria,  Tur- 
key, Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Vatican  City,  Viet-Nam,  and 
Yugoslavia. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Iceland,  August  6,  1957-  Indo- 
nesia, August  7,  1957;  Hungary  and  Korea,  August 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:  August  2, 1957. 
Automotive  Traffic 

Convention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.     Done  at  Ge- 
neva  September  19,  1949.     Entered  into  force  March 
26,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Peru,  July  9, 1957. 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring 
Done  at  New   York  June  4,  1954.     Enters  into  force 
September  11,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  August  2,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  Done 
at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
May  5,  1950. 

Notification  of  adherence  given:  United  States   August 
7,  1957. 

Duties  and  Rights  of  States 

Protocol  to  the  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 
in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  signed  at  Habana  Februarv 
20,  1928  (46  Stat.  2749).     Opened  for  signature  at  the 
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Pan  American  Union  May  1,  1957.1    Enters  into  force 
between  states  that  ratify  it  in  the  order  in  which  they 
deposit  their  instruments  of  ratification. 
Signatures:  Brazil  and  Costa  Rica,  May  1,  1957;  Peru, 
June  18, 1957 ;  United  States,  July  15, 1957. 

Finance 

Articles    of   agreement    of    the    International    Monetary 
Fund.     Opened  for   signature   at  Washington   Decem- 
ber 27,  1945.     Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945. 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ireland,  August  8,  1957. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington,  December  27,  1945.     Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ireland,  August  8,  1957. 

International  Court  of  Justice 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  (59  Stat. 
1055). 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited: Pakistan,  May  23,  1957.2  Effective  until 
notice  to  terminate  it  is  given. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Convention  on  safety  of  life  at  sea.  Signed  at  London 
June  10,  1948.  Entered  into  force  November  19,  1952. 
TIAS  2495. 

Notification  by  Portugal  of  extension  to:  Portuguese 
overseas  provinces  of  Cape  Verde,  Guinea,  S.  Tome 
and  Principe,  Angola,  Mozambique,  the  State  of  In- 
dia, Macao  and  Timor,  effective  February  23,  1957.3 

Slavery 

Slavery  convention  signed  at  Geneva  September  25,  1926. 
Entered  into  force  March  9,  1927  (TS  778 ).4 
Accession  deposited:  Albania,  July  2, 1957. 


Entered  into  force:  August  7,  1957  (date  on  which  eai 

Government  received  from  the  other  written  notifi. 

tion  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  const! 

tional  requirements). 
Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atou 
energy.    Signed  at  Washington  February  13,  1956     1 
tered  into  force  April  23,  1950.     TIAS  3543. 
Superseded:  August  7,  1957  (by  agreement  signed  Ji< 

3,  1957). 
Agreement  amending  agreement  for  cooperation  conceii 
ing  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  February  13.  19 
(TIAS  3543).     Signed  at  Washington  June  29,  I'M 
Entered  into  force  February  18,  1957.    TIAS  3765. 
Superseded:  August  7,  1957  (by  agreement  signed  Jd 

3,  1957). 

Netherlands 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  ch 
uses  of  atomic  energy.    Signed  at  Washington  June  '. 
1956. 
Entered  into  force:  August  8,  1957  (date  on  which  ea- 

Government  received  from  the  other  written  notifiq 

tion  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  cc, 

stitutional  requirements). 
Agreement  amending  research  and  power  reactor  agK 
ment  for  cooperation  concerning  civil  uses  of  atoir' 
energy  of  June  22,  1956.     Signed  at  Washington  Ju 
3,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  August  8,  1957  (date  on  which  ea< 

Government  received  from  the  other  written  notific 

tion  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and  co' 

stitutional  requirements). 
Research  reactor  agreement  for  cooperation  concernn 
civil  uses  of  atomic  energy.    Signed  at  Washington  Ju, 
18,  1955.    TIAS  3461. 
Superseded:  August  8,  1957  (by  agreement  signed  Jui 

22,1956). 


BILATERAL 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  agreement  for  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  reconnaissance  of  the  uranium  resources  of 
Brazil  of  August  3,  1955  (TIAS  3385) .  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  August  5,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  5,  1957. 

Canada 

Protocol  to  the  convention  for  the  protection,  preservation 
and  extension  of  the  sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the 
Fraser  River  system  of  May  26,  1930  (50  Stat.  1355). 
Signed  at  Ottawa  December  28, 1956. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  July  24,  1957. 

Germany 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  Signed  at  Washington  July  3, 
1957. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  With  conditions. 

'  Revision  of  item  in  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1957,  p.  829. 
4  As  amended  by  the  protocol  opened  for  signature  at 
New  York  December  7,  1953  (TIAS  3532). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  5  confirmed  the  following: 

H.  Freeman  Matthews  to  be  Ambassador  to  Austri; 
(For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  373  dated  Jui 
19.) 

Walter  C.  Ploeser  to  be  Ambassador  to  Paragua; 
( For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  418  dated  Jul 
11.) 

Designations 

Stuart  W.  Rockwell  as  Director,  Office  of  Near  Easter, 
Affairs,  effective  August  11. 
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Promoting  Peace  and  Stability  in  the  Middle  East 

(text  of  report)     

Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  August  6  .     . 
Mutual  Security.    Promoting  Peace  and  Stability 

in  the  Middle  East  (text  of  report) 

Pakistan.     Department  of  State  Supports  Double- 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  5-11 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  August  5  which  ap- 
pears in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No  440  of 
July  31. 

Subject 

Argentina  credentials   (rewrite). 

Modification  of  air  transport  agreement 
with  Egypt. 

SEATO  research  fellowships. 

Delegation  to  OAS  Economic  Confer- 
ence (rewrite). 

Dulles :  news  conference. 

Delegation  to  Malayan  independence 
celebration  (rewrite). 

Research  and  power  agreement  with 
Germany. 

Macomber  nomination. 

Kalijarvi :  double-tax  treaty  with  Pak- 
istan. 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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I  77/£  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  . 

Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches 


This  publication  is  based  on  a  collection  of  portraits  of  Secre- 
taries of  State  which  the  Department  of  State  has  been  accumulat- 
ing since  1861.  It  makes  available  for  the  first  time  reproductions 
of  the  portraits  in  this  collection.  The  reproductions — which  are 
in  black  and  white — are  arranged  chronologically  according  to  the 
terms  of  service  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Each  reproduction  is 
accompanied  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Secretary  and  by  a 
note  regarding  the  artist  and  the  portrait. 

The  publication  includes  also  three  appendixes — the  first  relat- 
ing to  Secretaries  of  State  ad  interim,  the  second  consisting  of 
notes  regarding  other  portraits  belonging  to  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  third  consisting  of  a  chronological  list  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Secretaries  of 
State  ad  interim. 

The  Secretaries  of  State :  Portraits  and  Biographical  Sketches 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $1  a  copy. 
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President  Eisenhower  Expresses  Concern 
[ver  Mutual  Security  Cuts 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  President  Eisen- 
'<  impromptu  press  conference  of  August  14. 
ased  by  the  White  House  on  that  date,  fa- 
ther with  a  statement  read  to  news  corre- 
indents  on  August  15  by  James  O.  Hagerty, 
iss  Secretary  to  the  President. 


FSIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  PRESS  AND  RADIO 
INFERENCE  OF  AUGUST  14 

I'he  President  :  I  think,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  asked  you  into  an 
jromptu  press  conference.  But  I  have  called 
1  in  because  I  have  just  signed  two  documents 
I  I  believe  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
jsecurity  and  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
Red  States. 

key  are  the  Mutual  Security  Authorization 
land  then  my  official  request  upon  the  Congress 
*he  appropriations  to  implement. 
Sow  the  authorization  is  for  approximately 
le  and  four-tenths  billion  dollars.     This  is  a 
-billion  less  than  that  which  I  requested  last 
-1    The  amount,  therefore,  that  is  on  the  ap- 
>riation  request  is  exactly  that,  three  and  four- 
is  minus  billion,  because  I  am  prohibited  by 
from  asking  for  more. 

)w  I  signed  this  with  really  the  prayerful  hope 
we  may  be  able,  with  that  Act,  to  sustain  the 
itial  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  free 
d,  but  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
ts  will  be  serious.  Nevertheless,  we  can  hope 
we  will  do  well  enough  so  that  the  calling  of 
Congress  in  extraordinary  session  will  not  be 
jsary. 

>w  let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  this 
lal  Security. 

>r  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  the 
al  Security  Program  for  1958,  see  Bdixetin  of  June 
57,  p.  920. 
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It  started  in  1947  and  since  that  time  there  have 
been  many  points  in  the  free  world  that  have  been 
transformed  from  positions  of  weakness  and 
threat  into  positions  of  real  strength  for  the  free 
world. 

Greece  and  Turkey  started  it.  Yugoslavia, 
breaking  away  from  the  overlordship  of  Moscow. 
Iran  in  1953.  Then  Vietnam  a  little  later.  And 
finally  a  stronger  and  better  position  in  the  Mid- 
East. 

Now  in  that  period— 1947  to  the  presenf>-the 
United  States  has  put  into  the  defense  part  of  our 
Mutual  Security  about  17  billion  dollars.  Our 
allies  have  put  107  billion  dollars.  This  means 
that  for  all  of  the  money  we  have  put  in,  there 
have  been  hundreds  and  thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors  and  airmen  supported  that  we  could  other- 
wise have  not  supported  at  all  on  the  side  of  the 
free  world. 

Incidentally,  the  cost  of  a  division  in  almost  any 
other  country  in  the  world  is  just  a  fraction  of 
what  it  costs  to  sustain  an  American  division 
either  here  or  abroad. 

Now  certain  of  these  countries  that  are  on  the 
outposts  of  the  free  world  and  right  up  against  the 
Eurasian  land  mass  are  now  absorbing  about  three- 
quarters  of  what  we  call  the  total  of  our  defense 
supports.  These  are  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam, 
Turkey  and  Greece. 

Let's  consider  Korea  for  a  moment.  In  Korea 
we  have  got  invested  135  thousand  American  cas- 
ualties. Now  I  believe  that  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  that  war  began,  the 
war  was  necessary.  Those  casualties  were  re- 
quired from  us  in  order  to  support  our  security 
in  the  world  and  to  stand  firmly  behind  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

But  my  question  is  now :  Are  we  going  to  nullify 
all  those  sacrifices  by  failing  to  recognize  the  posi- 
tion of  Korea  facing  a  long  battlef ront  of  155  miles 
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and  without  adequate  support  from  us?  Those 
countries  are  poor  economically  and  financially, 
but  they  are  strong  in  courage,  and  by  helping 
them  we  certainly  help  ourselves. 

Now  in  Korea  alone  we  put  840  million  dollars, 
or  something  of  that  nature.  We  have  of  course 
been  struggling  to  help  them  get  a  position  where 
we  can  lower  these  costs.  All  over  the  world  we 
have  sought  places  where  we  can  make  savings. 
But  as  I  told  you,  Korea  cannot  support  the  kind 
of  forces  necessary,  unless  we  help  them  with 
money.  And  we  have  as  you  know,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  soldiers  in  Korea  we  once  had. 
In  the  authorization  bill,  also,  there  is  a  de- 
velopment fund  project  which  allows  us  to  trans- 
form our  economic  help  largely  from  the  grant 
basis  to  the  loan  basis,  something  which  every 
committee  that  has  studied  this  problem  recom- 
mends strongly. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
support  this  particular  part  of  the  bill  to  the  full. 
Now  let  us  remember,  mutual  aid  has  no  special 
pressure  group  supporting  it.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular organization  in  America  that  is  making  a 
living  out  of  supporting  Mutual  Security.  This 
is  merely  a  case  where  the  welfare  of  all  of  us  is 
involved — every  single  one  of  us,  and  our  children. 
So  I  think  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  does  if  nothing  else  try  to  represent — 
and  it  is  his  job  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  to  speak  up  in  favor  of  what 
we  are  doing:  a  program  that  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  any  in  which 
we  have  engaged ;  which  confronts  the  communist 
menace  with  a  unity  of  purpose  and  strength 
throughout  the  world.  That  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  we  are  now  talking  about  supporting 
properly,  or  weakening  it. 

I  feel  that  America  is  not  going  to  want  to 
desert  something  that  has  been  so  laboriously  and 
patiently  built  up  over  the  past  ten  years  by 
Americans  of  all  parties,  all  races,  all  occupa- 
tions. And  I  do  not  believe  America  is  going  to 
see  it  crumble  through  any  false  economy,  or  be- 
cause it  just  has  no  local  political  impact. 

Now  of  course  this  is  not  a  regular  press  con- 
ference, and  so  in  fairness  to  others,  I  would  say 
let'-  don't  go  afield,  but  if  there  are  any  questions 
upon  tliis  particular  subject,  I  would  be  glad — 
either  with  myself  or  my  staff  to  try  to  answer. 
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Q.  (Mr.  Steele,  Time  Magazine)  Mr.  Presiden 
at  one  point  in  your  statement  you  have  given  u 
you  referred  to  the  hope  that  enough  money  wotii 
be  appropriated  this  year  to  avoid  the  necesnil 
of  a  special  session  of  Congress 

The  President:  Well,  I  said  I  hoped 

Q.  (Mr.  Steele)  Yes  sir. 

The  President  :  that  we  would  get  throug 

with  what  we  have  been  allowed,  and  I  am  hopin 
and  praying  that  they  give  us  what  is  now  in  tl 
authorization  bill,  you  see? 

Q.   (Mr.  Steele)   Yes  sir. 

The  President  :  I  want  that  supported  in  ful 
With  that  money,  I  believe  we  have  got  a  goc 
chance  to  get  through  the  year. 

Q.  (Mr.  Steele)  If  such  is  not  the  case,  if  yc 
don't  get  that  money,  may  we  assume  you  woui 
not  hesitate  to 

The  President  :  I  would  have  to.  You  canni 
stand  aside  and  see  America's  interest  deteriora 
throughout  the  world  just  by  inaction. 

Q.  (Mr.  Smith,  UP)  Well,  can  we  harden  th 
up  a  little,  sir?  Are  you  going  to  call  a  sped 
session  if  they  don't  pass  the  appropriation? 

The  President  :  No.  This  is  what  I  am  going  1 
do.  I  am  going  to  watch  every  single  day  wh. 
is  developing  in  the  world  and  whenever  for  lac 
of  money  the  United  States'  interests  becon 
placed  in  real  jeopardy,  at  that  moment  I  wou. 
have  no  recourse  except  to  call  a  special  sessio 

Now  I  cannot  say  that  if  they  take  a  ten-doll; 
bill  out  of  this  thing,  that  that's  a  special  sessio 
You  can't  be  that  arbitrary,  much  as  you  mig 
like  to  make  that  as  a  statement,  Merriman. 

Q.  (Mr.  Laiorence,  New  YorJc  Times)  M 
President,  referring  to  this  conference  you  k 
the  other  night  with  the  Democrats  and  the  R 
publicans,  I  take  it  you  made  to  them 

The  President:  Exactly  what  I  have  said 
you. 

Q.   (Mr.  Lawrence) the  same  sort  of  thh 

you  have  said  to  us?    Now,  what  kind  of  respon 
did  you  get?     Was  it  an  encouraging  one? 

The  President:  I  cannot  tell  you— I  mean, 
don't  know,  really 
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>.  {Mr.  Lawrence)  No  commitments? 

in  President:  No,  there  were  no  commit- 
its  of  any  kind.  There  never  are  at  any  of 
■  meetings,  Bill.  Just  a  question  of  I  lay  out 
m  them  what  I  believe.  I  lay  it  out  strongly. 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  laid  it  out  more 
Bgly  than  I  have  here,  but  it  was  a  longer 
hrence— I  suppose  an  hour  and  a  half,  hitting 
c  and  forth. 

nd  of  course,  people  can  call  your  attention  to 
es  where  there  has  been  malfunctioning  of 
inistrative  offices,  where  there  has  been  some 
.c  Of  course  there  is.  We  are  human. 
ut  the  fact  is:  Here  is  the  cheapest  money  we 
id,  as  long  as  we  are  talking  about  getting 
rity  for  the  United  States.     If  we  did  not 

this  working  effectively,  I  just  would  hate 
mas  what  would  be  the  sums  I  would  have  to 
in  the  defense  appropriation  next  year. 

{Mr.  Burd,  Chicago  Tribune)  Mr.  Presi- 
.  did  you  tell  the  leaders  the  other  night  the 

thing  that  you  told  us,  about  the  possibility 
lling  them  back  into  session? 

ie  President  :  Well,  I  think  probably  only  in 
re  negative  way.  I  said  that  of  course  none 
3  would  like  to  see  the  necessity — the  need 
special  session  of  Congress. 

{Mr.    Burd)    You    did    raise    that    possi- 

f 

m  President  :  I  mention  this  every  time  I  talk 
i  this  particular  problem.  However,  as  you 
le  well  know,  I  don't  think  that  any  of  you 
I  to  interpret  anything  I  say  in  terms  of  a 
t  of  any  kind.  I  never  make  them.  It's  a 
;r  of  what  the  necessities  of  the  moment 
nd. 

y  others  ?     Well,  thank  you  for  coming  in. 
I  Mr.  Smith,  UP)  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

e  President:  As  I  say,  this  is  a  bit  unusual, 
to  see  von. 


STATEMENT  BY   MR.  HAGERTY 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  15 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  the  cuts  al- 
ready made  in  the  authorization  bill  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  hamper  programs  designed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

Here  is  how  the  President  views  the  additional 
cuts  made  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee : 

(1)  The  cut  in  military  assistance  is  very  deep 
and  seems  unjustified  in  extent.  It  will  seriously 
delay  modernization  of  the  free  world's  forces 
in  the  face  of  progressively  improved  Communist 
forces. 

(2)  The  cut  in  defense  support  will  compel,  al- 
most certainly,  dangerous  reductions  in  the  size 
and  effectiveness  of  the  forces  now  being  main- 
tained by  free  nations  bordering  on  Communist 
lands.  Additionally  it  will  lead  to  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  economies  of  those  nations  support- 
ing such  forces. 

(3)  The  cut  in  the  development  loan  fund — 
a  40  percent  cut— makes  impossible  the  realization 
of  the  important  purpose  for  which  this  fund  was 
established  by  the  Congress. 

(4)  The  cut  in  technical  assistance  will  make  it 
difficult  to  assist  our  friends,  particularly  those 
newly  independent  nations  who  have  turned  to  the 
United  States  for  help  in  helping  themselves. 

(5)  The  cut  in  the  special  assistance  fund  will 
not  only  seriously  affect  the  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  worldwide  effort  to  eradicate  malaria 
and  to  aid  Hungarian  refugees  but  it  will  also 
seriously  reduce  the  reserve  funds  hitherto  pro- 
vided to  the  President  to  meet  emergencies  which 
inevitably  develop  in  the  world  we  live  in  today. 

The  President  is  gravely  concerned  over  these 
cuts.  In  the  conviction  that  the  national  interests 
of  this  country  are  deeply  involved,  he  sincerely 
hopes  that  final  congressional  action  will  restore 
the  amounts  to  those  authorized  by  the  Congress 
yesterday. 
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The  Moral  Element  in  Foreign  Policy 


by  Livingston  T.  Merchant 
Ambassador  to  Canada x 


Foreign  policy  is  a  complex  and  confusing  sub- 
ject. Although  foreign  policy,  like  the  weather, 
is  a  popular  topic  of  conversation,  what  it  is  and 
what  goes  into  its  construction  are,  I  think,  little 
understood.  What  is  foreign  policy?  Foreign 
policy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  sum  total  of  a  coun- 
try's expressed  attitudes  and  actions  toward  other 
countries.  Its  purpose  is  to  support  certain  na- 
tional objectives.  There  is  certainly  nothing  to 
be  surprised  at  in  the  fact  that  any  country's 
foreign  policy  is  designed  to  protect  that  country's 
vital  interests. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Moses,  I  suppose,  was  to 
insure  that  he  safely  got  the  Children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt  and  to  the  Promised  Land,  where 
they  could,  by  force  or  negotiation,  establish  them- 
selves in  freedom  and  security.  The  foreign 
policy  of  Napoleon  was  to  win  the  hegemony  of 
Europe  and  to  destroy  England's  capacity  to 
threaten  his  expanded  empire.  The  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  consistently  de- 
signed to  achieve  our  national  objective  of  living 
under  our  own  institutions,  with  full  scope  for  our 
individual  creative  capacities  in  a  prosperous 
world  under  a  durable  and  just  peace. 

So  much  for  a  brief  definition  of  foreign  policy 
and  its  purposes. 

Next  we  should  identify  the  basic  elements 
which  govern  and  influence  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  in  general.  While  most  or  all  of 
the  elements  I  mention  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  formulation  of  a  particular  country's  for- 
eign policy  at  B  particular  time  in  history,  these 
various  elements  are  given  different  weights  and 

1  Address  made  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  Summer  Sym- 
posium ,it  Luke  Placid,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  8. 


values.  These  elements,  I  believe,  fall  into 
rather  different  categories. 

The  first  set  of  factors  are  physical  or  mai 
They  relate  to  force  and  power.  Force,  Wi 
says,  is  "strength  or  energy;  vigor."  P 
again  according  to  Webster,  is  "the  ability  to 
capacity  for  action"  as  in  the  sentence,  "to 
the  power  but  not  the  will  to  work." 

It  is  tragic  but  true  that  these  physical  o 
terial  elements  add  up  to  the  capacity  to  fi 
war.  Clausewitz  wrote  in  his  supreme  cyn: 
"War  is  the  ultimate  extension  of  national  pc 
Admiral  Mahan  described  the  purpose  of  fo 
terms  more  acceptable  to  Americans  when  hi 
"Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  shield  behind  ' 
moral  ideas  can  grow." 

Whether  one  looks  at  warmaking  potent 
designed  for  aggression — forcibly  to  impos 
nation's  will  on  another — or  for  defense — to 
vent  another  nation  from  forcibly  imposii 
own  will — the  fact  is  that  throughout  hist( 
the  present  day  the  capacity — in  extremis — 
sort  to  war  and  the  magnitude  of  that  ca] 
relative  to  a  country's  neighbors  are  inesca 
and  powerful  influences  in  shaping  a  part 
country's  foreign  policy. 

Unhappily,  the  use  of  force  or  the  thn 
its  use  has  not  been  banished  from  our  p 
world.  A  foreign  policy  based  on  the  asf 
absence  of  force  merely  exposes  a  nation  adc 
such  a  policy  to  the  risk  of  annihilation  o; 
jugation  as  long  as  there  exist  powerful  and 
atory  nations  whose  actions  are  uncontroll' 
any  moral  standard.  Mass  nonresistance  01 
ger  strikes  will  not  conduce  a  pacific  respo 
nations  whose  actions  are  based  on  juugl< 
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icy  merely  increase  the  risk  for  the  victim  and 
>ten  bis  end. 

Next,  my  thought  is  to  suggest  some  intangible 
ments  which  to  greater  or  lesser  degree  influ- 
ce  a  country's  foreign  policy.  I  am  thinking 
Bach  factors  as  language  and  racial  origins  and 
It  are. 

Then,  third,  there  is  the  moral  element.    By  this 
mean  the  practice,  not  merely  the  profession, 
behaving  in  accordance  with  established  prin- 
f  right  and  wrong. 

ysical  Factors  in  Foreign  Policy 

Now  let  us  examine  more  closely  the  purely 

.!  factors  which  mold  any  country's  foreign 

First  is  geography— the  physical  location  of  a 
mtry;  the  character  of  its  terrain;  the  physi- 
nature  of  its  frontiers;  the  nearby  presence  or 
noteness  of  other  powerful  nations  and  their 
twer,  and  configuration.    All  this  is  an  ele- 
nt  in  the  fabrication  of  foreign  policy.    Switzer- 
aeutrality,  now  well  in  its  second  century, 
Jd  never  have  been  a  supportable  and  success- 
foreign  policy  of  that  country  had  it  not 
n  for  the  defensive  strength  of  the  Alps, 
rhe  United  States  could  never  have  pursued  for 
rially  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  its 
ional  existence  a  policy  of  isolation  had  it 
been  for  the  fact  that  its  eastern  and  western 
ntiers  were  anchored  on  broad  oceans  and  its 
thern  and  southern  neighbors  posed  no  signifi- 
t  military  threat  to  the  continuation  of  its  in- 
"d-looking  process  of  developing  the  better 
t  of  a  continent.    A  small  country  with  a 
itegically  vulnerable  border  to  a  more  powerful 
rhbor  would  find  limits  imposed  on  its  foreign 
' y  attitudes  which,  except  in  the  interests  of 
ional  survival,  it  might  not  otherwise  choose. 
ine  can  see  that  geography  and  one's  neighbors 
?  an  important  role  or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
ose  limits,  on  the  basic  foreign  policy  of  any 
ticular  country. 

nother  powerful  material  element  in  foreign 
cy  is  economics.  The  scarcity  or  abundance 
iod— to  look  at  the  most  elemental  economic 
or— within  the  boundaries  of  a  particular 
'try  plays  a  significant  role  in  determining  a 
foreign  policy.  Just  as  the  oceans  and 
fie  neighbors  permitted  an  isolationist  foreign 
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policy  for  the  United  States  over  many  decades, 
so  also  was  this  policy  reinforced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  w^e  grow  more  than  enough  food  for 
our  population.  British  foreign  policy  in  the 
19th  century,  with  its  emphasis  on  ruling  the 
oceans  and  opening  up  underdeveloped  areas,  had 
direct  root  in  the  dependence  of  England  on  over- 
seas sources  for  much  of  its  food  and  the  absence 
of  any  raw  materials  other  than  coal  for  its  bur- 
geoning industry. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  size  of  a  coun- 
try's population  and  the  degree  of  productive  skill 
they  possess.  Climate  helps  to  govern  human 
productivity.  The  availability  of  capital  will  de- 
termine the  magnitude  and  character  of  a  na- 
tion's physical  productive  plant.  And  in  the 
modern  world  such  productive  indices  as  millions 
of  tons  of  steel  turned  out  per  year  reflect  the 
backbone  of  power. 

The  Intangible  Elements 

Now  for  the  intangible  elements  which  I  men- 
tioned some  moments  ago.  What  are  these  ?  Re- 
ligion and  ideas  play  an  important  part  in  deter- 
mining foreign  policy.  Take,  for  example,  the 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
which  tortured  Europe.  Go  back  further  and 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Mohammedan 
Arabs  who  burst  out  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  in 
the  7th  century,  partly  for  economic  reasons  but 
mostly,  I  am  sure  all  historians  will  agree,  for 
religious  reasons — the  propagation  and  spreading 
of  the  Islamic  faith.  That  tide  of  tough  warriors, 
sustained  by  the  promise  of  their  religion  that 
Paradise  awaited  the  dead  warrior,  swept  across 
the  south  Mediterranean  littoral.  That  tide 
lapped  halfway  through  Christian  Europe  before 
it  was  stopped  at  Tours  and  gradually  pushed  back 
mile  by  mile  over  more  than  two  centuries  to 
North  Africa.  In  17th  century  England,  though 
it  was  civil  war,  religious  elements  were  originally 
dominant  in  Cromwell  and  his  Roundheads'  war 
against  the  two  King  Charleses. 

Revolutionary  ideas  can  similarly  dominate  a 
foreign  policy.  The  revolutionary  armies  of  the 
French  Revolution  under  the  Directorate  were 
seeking  to  spread  to  all  of  Europe  the  revolu- 
tionary philosophy  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fra- 
ternity. 

Then,  dynastic  relationships  and  royal  inter- 
marriages   have    helped    to    shape    a   country's 
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foreign  policy.  Both  are  out  of  fashion  today. 
They  have,  however,  been  powerful  in  the  past. 
To  some  extent  I  think  they  may  have  been  re- 
placed by  cultural  ties  or  by  common  religious 
belief.  In  a  military  sense  such  ties  have  been 
reinforced  in  present  times  by  collective-security 
treaties.  Certainly  the  common  heritages  and 
historic  relationships  of  the  nations  composing  the 
Atlantic  Community  made  possible  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

Now  all  of  these  elements — geography;  popu- 
lation, its  size  and  character;  economic  factors; 
religious  faith ;  philosophical  concepts ;  the  physi- 
cal character  of  frontiers;  the  possession  of  ade- 
quate food  and  raw  materials;  even  climate;  the 
state  of  its  science;  and  the  size  of  its  industrial 
plant;  and,  of  course,  the  vigor  and  unity  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children — who,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, compose  a  state — all  these  and  many  other  less 
important  factors  in  sum  total  constitute  the 
power  of  a  nation. 

The  Role  of  Morality 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  moral  element. 
In  simplest  terms,  for  us,  it  means  acting  in  our 
foreign  relations  as  the  Christian  faith  teaches  us 
to  behave  in  our  private  lives.  I  firmly  believe 
this  element  is  and  always  has  been  present  in  our 
own  foreign  policies. 

But  this  element  is  not  present  in  the  foreign 
policies  of  all  countries  in  the  world  today.  Let 
us  look  at  two  recent  world  events  to  find  striking 
illustrations  of  morality,  and  its  absence,  in  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  of  the  events  of  last  fall 
in  Suez  and  Hungary. 

In  both  episodes  the  United  Nations  faithfully 
reflected  in  its  majority  votes  the  aroused  con- 
science of  the  world.  By  overwhelming  votes  in 
separate  actions  it  called  for  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  foreign  forces  from  Egypt  and  from 
Hungary.  Never  were  morality  in  the  one  case 
and  the  absence  of  morality  in  foreign  policy  in 
the  other  case  better  demonstrated  than  in  the 
prompt  affirmative  response  by  Britain  and 
France  to  the  appeal  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  total,  cynical,  and  contemptuous  disregard  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  a  similar  call  by  the  United 
Nations  will)  respect  to  Hungary. 

The  United  Stales  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
debates  IS  the  United  Nations  on  these  two  sepa- 
rate   actions.     We    determined    our    actions    on 


grounds  of  principle — of  morality.  As  Pres 
dent  Eisenhower  told  the  Nation  on  October  3 
in  the  midst  of  that  dual  crisis,  "There  can  be  n 
peace  without  law.  And  there  can  be  no  law  j 
we  were  to  invoke  one  code  of  international  cor 
duct  for  those  who  oppose  us  and  another  for  ou 
friends." 

The  Suez  Incident 

Let  me  briefly  recall  the  incident  of  Suez.  "W 
in  the  United  States  quite  generally  thought  tha 
our  oldest  friends  and  oldest  allies,  Great  Britai 
and  France,  made  a  mistake  when  they  move 
militarily  into  the  Suez  Canal  Zone  last  fall.  "W 
did  not  disguise  that  feeling. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  tha 
point.  Certainly  our  friends  acted  under  ei 
treme  provocation  and  in  intimate  knowledge  c 
the  fact  that  their  national  livelihood  and  ver 
existence  depended  on  the  oil  of  the  Middle  Eas 
delivered  to  Europe  by  the  short  route  throug 
the  canal.  Apparently  they  thought — wrongh 
I  believe — that  the  United  States  was  indifferer 
or  at  least  imperfectly  aware  of  their  situatioi 
But  for  anyone  to  accuse  the  British  and  Frenc 
of  having  cynically  sought  to  establish  a  new  err 
pire  or  colonial  area  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere  in  th 
Middle  East  is  utter  and  complete  nonsense. 

In  any  event,  our  allies  acted,  and  much  of  th 
rest  of  the  world  reacted  with  equal  prompt 
ness — the  Soviets  by  ominous  threats ;  the  major 
ity  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  call  for  a  cease 
fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  and  Britis' 
troops  at  the  very  moment  when  they  seemed  t 
have  their  limited  objectives  in  sight. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those  two  grea 
countries  and  their  attachment  to  moral  principl 
that  they  responded  immediately  to  that  call. 

The  Case  of  Hungary 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  tragic  case  of  Hun 
gary — to  the  savage  brutality  of  the  Russian 
and  the  absence  of  any  moral  standard  where  th 
Soviets  and  their  cohorts  are  concerned. 

Last  October  the  incredibly  brave  Hungarian 
people  decided  spontaneously  and  almost  unan 
imously  that  they  had  had  enough  of  domesti 
terror  and  oppression  and  of  Russian  domina 
tion  of  their  national  life.  Unarmed  they  rose 
When  hit  by  force,  they  fought  back  with  amaz 
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g  courage.  And  we  should  mark  the  fact  that 
ndents,  workers,  farmers,  and  intellectuals  of 
angary  all  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  freedom 
|hters.  These  were  the  very  people  for  whose 
kgiance  the  Communists  had  devoted  their 
•eat est  efforts. 

For  a  short  time  it  seemed  that  the  miracle  had 
ippened  and  that  the  Hungarian  people  had 
bed  by  their  sacrifices  a  very  large  measure  of 
dependence  for  their  national  existence.    Then, 

deceit,  treachery,  and  overwhelming  armored 
rce  brought  in  from  outside  Hungary,  the  Red 
issian  Army  gained  the  upper  hand. 
The  Soviet  leaders  had  reverted  to  type.  They 
icted  in  Hungary  as  a  challenged  despotism 
tod  on  force  and  terror,  uncontrolled  by  a  par- 
ment,  by  domestic  opinion,  or  by  the  restraints 
religion. 

A.11  the  free  world  watched  this  tragedy  in 
iror  and  anguish.  The  weapon  of  moral  con- 
nnation  was  the  only  alternative  to  action 
ich  might  well  bring  on  a  third  world  war. 
e  United  Nations  instinctively  responded  to 

outraged  conscience  of  the  free  world.  The 
ited  Nations  called  on  Russia  to  withdraw  its 
ops  from  Hungary.  The  Soviets  refused. 
?aker  after  speaker  in  the  United  Nations  de- 
inced  in  horror  Russian  brutality  and  shame- 
:  oppression  in  Hungary.  In  December  the 
ieral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  formally 
demned  the  Soviet  Union  for  violation  of  the 
ited  Nations  Charter.    And  there  seemed  little 

they  could  do,  other  than  send  in  medical 
plies  and  provide  new  homes  abroad  for  the 
igees  who  fled  the  terror  in  Hungary, 
his  has  been  so  far  a  dark  and  depressing 
pter.  I  submit,  however,  that  its  end  has  not 
been  written.  I  firmly  believe  that  any  gov- 
nent,  however  ruthless  and  authoritarian, 
:h  aspires  to  a  role  of  influence  and  leadership 
le  world  cannot  disregard  what  I  have  termed 
moral  element.  It  must  show  what  Jefferson 
id  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
I.      In  part,  its  adjustment  to  such  pressures 

be  only  outward  and  slow  in  coming.  "Hy- 
isy  is  the  tribute  paid  by  vice  to  virtue."  In 
long  run,  I  am  satisfied,  conform  it  must, 
am  equally  satisfied  that,  had  not  the  United 
ons  reacted  promptly  and  vigorously,  the  ac- 
3  of  the  Soviets  would  have  been  even  more 
al,  if  not  in  Hungary,  then  certainly  in  Po- 
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land  and  elsewhere  in  the  rumbling  Soviet  satel- 
lite empire. 

And  in  the  outside  world,  particularly  among 
those  billion  or  more  human  beings  who  count 
themselves  "uncommitted,"  there  has  been  a  dread- 
ful lesson  learned.  The  Soviets  for  a  time  at  least 
won  the  battle  of  Budapest.  But  I  am  as  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here  today  that  the  Soviets  have  lost 
their  campaign  to  dominate  the  world  by  methods 
short  of  total  war.  And  surely  the  Russian  mili- 
tary planners  are  now  reassessing  the  reliability 
of  all  the  satellite  armies. 

There  is  another  lesson,  I  think,  drawn  for  free 
men  everywhere.  This  is  that,  when  individual 
freedom  and  national  independence  have  once 
been  known,  all  the  techniques  of  propaganda  and 
indoctrination  and  "corrective"  thinking  cannot 
kill  the  flame  of  freedom  in  the  breast  of  man  and, 
moreover,  that  flame  does  not  die  with  one  genera- 
tion. It  can  and  is  passed  on  to  the  next.  This 
lesson  which  the  Hungarians,  at  such  tragic  loss 
and  suffering  to  themselves,  have  given  to  the 
world  should  do  much  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  to  demolish  the  assumption  that  what  the 
Communists  once  gain  by  force  they  will  hold 
forever. 

The  Soviet  Dilemma 

We  have  learned  other  lessons  in  the  past  from 
the  Soviets.  Unhappily,  it  seems  the  world  must 
learn  some  lessons  over  and  over  again.  I  think 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Baltic  peoples  in  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  They  had  a  proud 
history,  and  they  put  their  trust  in  Soviet  good 
faith. 

Let  me  read  you  a  passage  from  a  fascinating 
and  revealing  speech  which  Mr.  Molotov  deliv- 
ered on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
before  the  fifth  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
October  31, 1939.  This  passage  relates  to  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  As  I  read  it,  remember 
that  this  speech  was  delivered  only  one  year 
before  the  Soviet  Army  moved  in  to  incorporate 
by  force  into  the  Soviet  Union  these  three  inde- 
pendent states  and  to  send  eastward  in  cattle  cars 
to  Siberia  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  had  done  no  wrong 
other  than  to  want  to  live  in  peace  as  citizens 
of  independent  sovereign  states.  This  is  the 
passage : 
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Our  recent  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Estonia,  Lat- 
Tia  and  Lithuania  have  shown  that  we  have  sufficient 
confidence  in  each  other  and  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  need  for  these  measures  of  military  defense  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  these  states 
themselves.  The  negotiations  have  fully  revealed  the 
anxiety  of  the  parties  concerned  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
safeguard  the  security  of  our  peoples  who  are  engaged 
in  peaceful  labor.  All  this  ensured  a  successful  issue  to 
the  negotiations  and  the  conclusion  of  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  which  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

The  special  character  of  those  mutual  assistance  pacts 
in  no  way  implies  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  affairs  of  Estonia,  Latvia  or  Lithu- 
ania, as  some  foreign  newspapers  are  trying  to  make 
out.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  pacts  of  mutual  assistance 
strictly  stipulate  the  inviolability  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  signatory  states  and  the  principle  of  non-interference 
in  each  other's  affairs.  These  pacts  are  based  on  mutual 
respect  for  the  political,  social  and  economic  structure  of 
the  contracting  parties,  and  are  designed  to  strengthen 
the  basis  for  peaceful  and  neighborly  cooperation  between 
our  peoples.  We  stand  for  the  scrupulous  and  punctilious 
observance  of  the  pacts  on  the  basis  of  complete  reci- 
procity, and  we  declare  that  all  the  nonsensical  talk  about 
the  Sovietization  of  the  Baltic  countries  is  only  to  the 
interest  of  our  common  enemies  and  of  all  anti-Soviet 
provocateurs. 

Twelve  months  later  the  cattle  trains  moved 
east  from  these  three  little  Baltic  countries. 

The  Soviet  leaders  have  been  pinned  under  the 
spotlight  of  the  moral  judgment  of  the  world. 
The  dilemma  they  face  is  for  them  a  hard  one. 
They  must  respond  to  this  moral  judgment  in 
increasing  degree  or  forfeit  the  influence  they 
covet  to  exert  in  much  of  the  world.  Possibly 
some  countries  in  the  Middle  East  or  elsewhere 
had  forgotten  the  tragic  lesson  of  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia.  Surely,  however,  the  lesson 
of  Budapest  will  give  them  pause. 

I  repeat,  I  believe  last  fall  in  Hungary  the 
Soviets  won  a  temporary  victory  but  they  lost,  in 
the  long  run,  their  campaign  for  the  world.  They 
will  lose  it  because  there  is  godlessness  in  their 
foreign  policy. 

Realism  and  Idealism 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said  earlier,  that  basic 
United  States  foreign  policy,  today  as  in  the  past, 
gives  constant  and  powerful  weight  to  the  moral 
element.  This  springs,  I  am  sure,  out  of  our  herit- 
age  from  west  ci'ii  Christendom  and  out  of  the  fact 
that  we  have,  been  from  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims 
not  only  a  Christian  nation  but  a  deeply  religious 
one.     Approximately  two-thirds  of  our  popula- 


tion are  churchgoing  members  of  our  churche 
So  our  tradition  and  our  present  practice  inclii, 
us  to  the  Christian  faith  and  ethic.  And  since  i 
the  long  run,  in  the  historical  sense,  no  foreig 
policy  can  be  long  maintained  without  the  suppo 
of  the  people,  it  is  natural  and  understandab. 
that  all  our  major  foreign  policies  bear  the  imprn 
of  the  Christian  ethic. 

A  durable  and  successful  foreign  policy,  in  tl 
sense  of  achieving  such  elemental  national  o 
jectives  as  assuring  the  survival  of  our  countr, 
must  not  merely  reflect  elevated  morals.  It  mu 
also  be  in  harmony  with  the  hard,  cold  realities  J 
the  world  around  us.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  foreign  policy  must  be  hardheadedly  realist, 
in  assessing  our  own  power  and  the  external  pow< 
which  might  be  arrayed  against  us.  It  must  als 
however,  contain  the  element  of  morality  whic 
reflects  our  ideals  and  our  pervasive  national  sen 
that  certain  things  and  attitudes  and  actions  a: 
right  and  others  are  wrong.  We  must  combh 
hard-boiled  realism  with  idealism.  I  think  th 
is  the  case  today.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  hi 
been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  I  pray  God  that 
always  will  be  in  the  future.  If  we,  the  peop 
of  the  United  States,  fail  to  insist  on  the  marriaj 
in  our  foreign  policy  of  practicality  and  idealisr 
then  our  foreign  policy  will  fail  and  our  Republ 
be  placed  in  jeopardy. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  let  me  take  three  e: 
amples  of  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  tl| 
United  States  which  have  proved  durable  ov« 
decades  and  truly  reflective,  I  believe,  of  what  v 
are.  In  each  case  we  can  trace  the  combination  < 
a  clear-sighted  recognition  of  the  strategic  nece 
sities  for  our  national  security  and  of  Christia 
impulses  or  beliefs. 

First  and  oldest,  of  course,  is  the  Monroe  Do 
trine — 150  years  old.  What  really  was  this  Do 
trine  ?  It  seems  to  me  it  said  two  things.  Fin 
that  the  United  States  could  not  tolerate,  in  ti* 
interest  of  its  national  security,  the  establishmer 
of  a  beachhead  by  a  formidable  European  militai 
power  in  the  hemisphere  south  of  us.  Secondl 
it  said  that  we  openly  sympathized  with  the  d 
sire  of  any  people  to  be  free,  provided  they  we 
capable  of  self-government  and  determined  to  d 
fend  their  independence.  We  were  therefore  pr 
pared  physically  to  repel  any  effort  to  fasten  fo 
eign  domination  on  the  fledgling  republics  to  tl 
south.     Here    was   a   union   of   the   hardhead* 
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oognition  of  power  factors  and  an  effective  ex- 
vssion  of  our  ideals. 

My  second  example  is  the  so-called  Open  Door 
olicy  with  respect  to  China.     It  was  an  integral 
id  important  part  of  our  foreign  policy  for  over 
century.     What  did  it  reflect?     I  think  it  re- 
trod first  the  recognition  that  the  United  States 
a  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific  could  not 
r  reasons  of  its  own  national  security  afford  to 
a  the  mainland  and  the  outlying  peninsula  and 
and  possessions  on  the  far  shore  of  the  Pacific 
?ean  lodged  in  hostile  and  powerful  hands.    By 
e  Open  Door  Policy  we  attempted  to  insure  that 
>  one  power — and  the  threat  then  was  mainly 
iropean — should  dominate  China  and  ultimately 
in  a  position  to  dominate  the  strategic  offshore 
sitions.     This  policy,  at  the  time,  was  wrongly 
ticized  as  merely  cloaking  commercial  ambi- 
>ns  of  the  United  States  under  the  guise  of  ideal- 
q.    But  the  policy  had  a  large  element  of  ideal- 
q  which  stemmed  in  good  part  from  our  mission- 
f  activities  in  China  and  all  the  Far  East.    We 
t  that  we  had  a  mission  in  that  part  of  the  world 
tich  was  neither  strategic  nor  commercial.     It 
uld  be  a  great  mistake  to  discount  the  force 
i  the  sincerity  of  such  an  ideal. 
My  last  example  is  our  European  policy  as  it 
3  grown  and  developed  with  postwar  economic 
istance  programs  of  unprecedented  magnitude 
i  the  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.   We 
this  country  have  felt  for  half  a  century — in 
tt  by  instinct  and  in  part  by  hardheaded  ex- 
ination  of  a  world  environment  in  which  force 
st  still  be  reckoned  with — that  we  could  not 
5ur  own  national  security  interest  see  the  main- 
d  of  Europe  and  its  offshore  island  and  penin- 
a  positions  dominated  by  a  hostile  despotism, 
i  are  an  Atlantic  power  as  well  as  a  Pacific 
»er,    and   the    same   strategic   considerations 
)ly  to  the  far  shores  of  both  oceans.    We  fought 
two  world  wars,  both  starting  in  Europe,  to 
ure  that  we  did  not  have  to  face  that  result. 
t  in  this  case  also  there  was  more  than  realism 
trategic  thinking.     There  was  a  moral  element. 
is  was  that  the  United  States,  with  much  of 


its  thought  and  law  and  institutions  coming  down 
from  Greece  and  Eome  through  the  great  Chris- 
tian countries  of  Europe  and,  above  all,  through 
Great  Britain,  could  not  in  Christian  decency  see 
those  independent  and  ancient  citadels  of  our  own 
national  life  and  culture  overpowered  by  hostile 
despotisms. 

Now  all  three  of  these  expressions  of  our  foreign 
policy  could  only  endure  under  the  circumstances 
that  each  combined  a  practical  assessment  of  the 
world  around  us  with  something  more — call  it 
idealism,  call  it  a  moral  element,  call  it  a  deep 
devotion  to  Christ's  teachings. 

I  read  a  few  weeks  ago  a  newspaper  editorial 
which  was  scornful  of  our  great  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Foster  Dulles.  This  editorial  said 
that  the  trouble  with  Mr.  Dulles  was  that  he  tried 
to  be  both  a  politician  and  a  pillar  of  society. 
Now,  if  you  accept  the  definition  of  politician  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  practitioner  of  the 
art  of  political  science,  then  I  say  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  in  fact  trying  to  be  a  politician 
and  a  pillar  of  society  at  the  same  time  and  that 
that  is  exactly  what  the  American  people  want  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  be.  We  want  a  man  who, 
against  the  background  of  a  knowledge  of  history 
and  of  human  nature,  of  peace  and  war,  of  eco- 
nomics and  the  dark  forces  which  exist  in  the 
world  today,  possesses  equally  a  profound  con- 
viction as  to  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  not  merely  to  survive  but 
grow  great  and  faithfully  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities which  Providence  has  laid  upon  us,  then 
we  must  of  necessity  formulate  and  support  a 
foreign  policy  which  recognizes  all  the  elements 
which  I  have  tried  briefly  to  describe  this  evening : 
the  purely  physical,  the  intangible,  and,  last 
not  least,  the  moral  element.  A  hard  head  must 
be  united  with  a  soft  heart.  If  we  can  keep  this 
before  us,  then  we  can  confidently  believe  that 
right  as  we  know  it  will  triumph.  History  and 
time  and  Christian  teaching  are  on  our  side. 
These  are  allies  that  our  adversaries  can  never 
rally  to  their  side. 
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by  John  Wesley  Jones 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  1 


It  is  fitting  indeed  that  the  State  of  Maine, 
which  in  a  very  real  sense  is  the  gateway  between 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  the  locale  for  a  Canadian 
Friendship  Week.  It  is  fitting  also  because  the 
settlement  of  the  Maine-Canadian  border  area  by 
the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian- American  cooperation.  It  is 
a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  ceremonies  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles. 

In  a  famous  poem  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
Goethe  wrote,  "America — you  are  better  off  than 
our  old  continent.  You  have  no  ruined  castles 
and  your  earth  is  wholesome.  Your  peace  is  not 
disturbed  by  useless  memories  and  fruitless 
conflict." 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  poem  still  remains 
valid  is  that  Canada  is  our  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Those  of  us  who  have  lived  for  over  a  century 
free  of  the  tensions  of  ancient  border  disputes  and 
not  threatened  by  a  traditional  enemy  across  the 
frontier  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  importance  of 
our  relations  with  Canada.  For  you  in  Maine  the 
names  Fort  Kent  and  Fort  Fairfield  represent 
busy  communities  in  northern  Aroostook  County, 
not  military  installations  directed  against  possi- 
ble border  invaders.  It  is  not  that  we  take  this 
relationship  for  granted.  It  is  rather  so  much  a 
fact  of  life  that  we  never  focus  our  attention  on  it 
in  a  conscious  manner.     Like  the  air  we  breathe  we 


'  Address  made  before  a  joint  meeting  of  service  clubs 
at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  occasion  of  Canadian  Friend- 
ship Day,  Aug.   18   (press  release  455  dated  Aug.  12). 
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would  notice  it  most  if  it  were  absent.  For  il 
this  century  of  peace  that  has  permitted  both  I 
countries  to  develop  in  freedom  and  in  securitl 

In  this  atmosphere  our  two  countries  have! 
operated,  not  only  in  the  economic  field  but  als  J 
the  vital  fields  of  political  and  defense  mattl 
I  would  like  this  afternoon  to  touch  briefly! 
some  of  these  questions. 

One  of  the  great  political  facts  of  our  times  j 
been  the  cooperation  between  Canada  and  I 
United  States  in  matters  of  continental  defel 
This  fact  is  of  considerable  importance  to  I 
whole  free  world  because  it  means  that  the  Un:J 
States  and  Canada,  unconcerned  with  any  danl 
on  their  common  border,  can  concentrate  their  I 
fensive  efforts  against  a  possible  common  eney 

This  cooperation  began  officially  when  a  Is 
manent  Joint  United  States-Canadian  Board i 
Defense  was  established  in  1940  to  consider  B 
problem  of  strengthening  North  Ameril 
defenses.2 

Even  prior  to  the  time  the  United  States  l 
tered  World  War  II  the  Board  began  examinf 
means  for  cooperative  defense  of  the  North  Anr 
ican  Continent.  Then,  the  important  task  waJ 
defend  the  long  sea  frontiers  which  run  al<| 
the  coast  of  our  two  countries.  Since  the  I 
velopment  of  long-range  aircraft,  the  possibii 
of  an  air  attack  across  the  North  Pole  area  1 
become  a  much  more  real  threat  to  our  secuJ 
and  the  need  to  defend  this  approach  by  ■ 
operative  effort  has  taken  on  much  greater  « 
portance.  Today,  the  early-warning  system)! 
the  DEW  Line,  the  Pine  Tree  Line,  and  the  ft'l- 


Bulletin  of  Aug.  24,  1940,  p.  154. 
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'anada  Line  provide  warning  against  aerial  at- 
To  complement  the  warning  system,  the 
ivently  announced  integrated  air  defense  com- 
kuuI  of  our  two  countries  will  provide  for  a 
xmlinated  effort  to  ward  off  that  attack,  should 
ever  occur.3  Both  our  Governments,  of  course, 
jntinue  to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  ac- 
>pt  the  proposals  made  at  London  on  August  2  4 
y  the  United  States,  Canada,  France,  and  Great 
tritain  in  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  for  the 
ispection,  under  appropriate  controls,  of  major 
■ns  of  the  world.  Such  acceptance  would  con- 
derably  reduce,  the  danger  of  surprise  attack. 
1  the  meantime,  we  must  and  shall  continue  to 
?rfect  our  common  defenses. 

orking  Together  in  U.N.  and  NATO 

I  In  international  organizations  we  are,  of  course, 

constant    consultation    with    our    Canadian 

Hands.    These  consultations  comprise  a  variety 

avenues,  both  for  bilateral  talks  and  on  a  multi- 
Ksral  basis.  The  two  principal  international 
gmizations  in  which  we  both  are  members  are, 

course,  the  United  Nations  and  the  North  At- 
'ntic  Treaty  Organization,  known  as  NATO.  In 
)th  of  these  forums  we  exchange  views  and  at- 
npt  to  arrive  at  common  positions.  It  is  sig- 
icant  of  the  many  things  we  have  in  common 

t  with  rare  exceptions  our  policies  are  directed 
svard  an  identical  goal. 

In  the  United  Nations  Canada  has  consistently 
.pported  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  It  has 
>eatedly  made  significant  contributions,  both 
aerial  and  moral,  to  that  organization.    And  I 

I  it  safe  to  say  that,  in  that  forum  also,  our 
ations  have  been  characterized  by  reciprocal 
od  will  and  mutual  respect.  Under  the  circum- 
nces  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  achieved 
L>stantial  agreement. 

rn  NATO  Canada  has  been  a  leader  in  extend- 
r  the  scope  of  NATO  political  and  economic 
saltation  and  in  expanding  cooperation  in  cul- 
al  and  information  matters.  Only  last  year  the 
nadian  Minister  of  External  Affairs  was  one 
the  "three  wise  men"  of  NATO  whose  report 5 
the  Talue  of  further  extension  of  the  activities 

for  text  of  a  joint  statement  released  at  Washing- 
and  Ottawa  on  Aug.  1,  see  ibid.,  Aug.  19,  1957,  p.  306 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  p.  303. 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1957,  p.  18. 
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of  NATO  in  other  fields  of  mutual  interest,  as 
well  as  in  the  continued  strengthening  of  military 
efforts  for  defense,  was  accepted  by  all  member 
nations  as  guidance  for  NATO's  future  develop- 
ment. 

Nor  has  Canada's  contribution  been  solely  poli- 
tical. On  the  contrary,  Canada  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  and  sacrifices  by  stationing 
Canadian  ground  and  air  forces  in  Europe  as  part 
of  NATO's  shield;  by  earmarking  a  substantial 
naval  force  for  assignment  to  the  allied  Atlantic 
Command ;  and  by  rendering  military  assistance 
to  our  European  partners  to  the  extent  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion since  NATO  came  into  existence. 

Bilaterally  perhaps  the  most  important  regu- 
larly established  bodies  are  the  Permanent  Joint 
Board  of  Defense,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, and  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
The  Joint  Commission  was  established  by  a  treaty 
in  1909  to  deal  with  problems  of  boundary  waters 
and  of  waters  flowing  across  our  common  borders. 
Since  that  time  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion has  considered  and  has  helped  to  resolve  over 
70  cases  referred  to  it  by  the  two  Governments. 
One  of  the  happiest  characteristics  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries  is  that  these 
cases,  many  of  which  could  easily  have  given  rise 
to  bitter  disputes  and  controversies,  were  settled 
by  discussion,  by  negotiation,  and  by  compromise. 
In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  our  special  co- 
operative economic   relations   arising  originally 
out  of  the  Hyde  Park  Agreement  of  1941.6   Under 
this  relationship  the  two  countries  agreed  to  co- 
ordinate their  economic  efforts  for  the  common 
defense.     One  of  the  latest  formal  manifestations 
of  that  cooperation  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Joint    United    States-Canadian    Committee    on 
Trade  and  Economic  Problems.7    This  Commit- 
tee consists  of  four  cabinet  members  from  each 
country  who  meet,  as  required,  to  discuss  major 
economic  problems.    Since  it  is  now  almost  2  years 
since  the  last  session,8  the  Committee  plans  to  meet 
this  fall,  probably  in  October,  in  Washington. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  day-to-day 
consultations  which  constantly  take  place,  both  in 
Ottawa  and  in  Washington.  Dramatic  as  the  more 
formal  opportunities  for  consultation  may  be,  it  is 

6  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1941,  p.  494. 

7  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  739. 

8  For  text  of  joint  communique,  see  ibid.,  Oct   10  1955 
p.  576. 
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these  day-to-day  contacts  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  diplomacy.  They  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  information,  for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  positions,  and  for  the  determination  of 
common  policies,  without  which  international 
friendships  cannot  long  survive. 

Finally,  there  are  those  contacts  between  the 
two  countries  which  are  the  greatest  in  scope  and 
in  many  ways  the  most  potent  in  effect.  I  am 
referring  to  the  day-after-day  encounters  which 
take  place  between  Canadian  citizens  and  Ameri- 
can citizens.  I  am  talking  about  the  tourists  who 
travel  north  and  south  of  the  border  by  the  thou- 
sands every  year.  I  am  talking  about  the  busi- 
nessmen who  deal  with  their  counterparts  on  an 
almost  daily  basis.  I  am  talking  about  the  goods 
that  flow  back  and  forth  across  the  border  and 
on  which  the  stamp  "made  in  Canada"  or  "made 
in  USA"  conveys  a  picture  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. I  am  talking,  too,  about  the  ideas  and 
information,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the 
educators,  the  scientists,  and  all  the  others  who 
contribute  to  this  great  intellectual  cross-fertili- 
zation. Each  of  these  people,  when  he  crosses  the 
border,  becomes  a  living  picture  of  his  own  coun- 
try to  those  whom  he  encounters,  and  in  a  very 
real  sense  he  deepens  the  understanding  between 
the  two  peoples,  both  through  what  he  contributes 
to  the  country  he  visits  and  through  what  he  brings 
back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came.  Maine 
is  an  area  in  which  these  contacts  are  exemplified 
at  their  fullest  and  their  best. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Cooperation 

Since  the  economic  aspects  of  our  cooperation 
are  of  particular  interest  to  businessmen,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  them  somewhat  more  fully.  To 
begin  with,  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  far  greater  than  that  between  any  other 
two  countries  in  the  world.  It  has  increased  ten- 
fold since  1935.  It  exceeds  our  total  trade  with 
all  the  countries  of  South  America.  It  also  ex- 
ceeds our  total  trade  with  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  Each  country  is  the  other's  best 
customer. 

Canada  is  a  major  supplier  of  newsprint,  nickel, 
aluminum,  and  asbestos.  It  is  our  second  most 
important  source  of  uranium.  Canadian  whisky 
is  well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  Canadian 
oil  is  becoming  increasingly  important  to  the 
United  States  economy. 


The  figures  really  speak  for  themselves. 
1956  the  United  States  share  in  Canadian  imp 
for  consumption  was  73  percent,  as  against  57  j 
cent  in  1935.  At  the  same  time  United  Stj 
purchases  represented  59  percent  of  Canada's] 
port  of  produce,  or  23  percent  higher  thaw 
1935.  The  Canadian  share  in  United  States  j 
eral  imports  is  23  percent,  compared  with  i 
14  percent  in  1935.  Canadian  purchases  in  *j 
United  States  have  also  risen  from  14  percer.i 
total  U.S.  exports  to  21  percent  of  our  ex» 
trade.  In  absolute  figures,  Canada  exported  gH 
to  the  amount  of  $2.8  billion  to  the  United  Sl'1 
last  year  and  imported  goods  valued  at  I 
billion. 

This  difference  of  $1.4  billion  has  been  i 
source  of  some  concern  among  our  Cana^ 
friends,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  lo< 
little  more  closely  at  the  components  of  ouri 
ports  to  Canada.  A  reasonable  estimate  wouH 
that  about  one-third  of  these  consist  of  cajS 
equipment.  A  large  part  of  this  equipmer 
not  paid  for  from  Canadian  dollar  holdings 
is  purchased  by  American  companies  who  I 
ship  it  to  Canadian  subsidiaries.  Instead  of  i 
ing  a  drain  on  Canadian  resources,  this  typ 
import  actually  adds  to  Canada's  equipment  fi 
Moreover,  by  increasing  Canadian  producti 
it  tends  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  court 
These  imports  of  capital  goods  hold  within  th 
selves  the  promise  of  increasing  production  s 
to  establish  in  the  future  a  merchandise  ball 
at  a  higher  level  of  total  trade  than  that  exis : 
today. 

In  addition  there  are  the  purchases  of  cap 
goods  by  Canadian  firms.    While  these  are 
doubtedly  imports  in  that  they  must  be  paid* 
from  Canadian  resources,  they  also  serve  to: 
crease  the  country's  wealth  by  raising  product^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  problem  of 
balance  does  exist.  But  I  do  say  it  is  far  less  t 
the  raw  figures  might  lead  one  to  believe. 

Looking  now  at  the  importance  of  Cana<! 
products  for  United  States  industry,  it  becc 
apparent  that  many  American  industries,  inl 
absence  of  imports  from  Canada,  would  pj 
tically  have  to  shut  down.  As  regards  Amer  i 
newspapers,  for  instance,  5  million  tons  of  str: 
ard  newsprint  were  imported  from  CanadJ 
1953  compared  with  U.S.  production  of  on' 
million  tons.    Our  nickel  and  asbestos  users  w<l 
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n  worse  off.  In  1952  Canada's  100,000  tons 
if  nickel  exported  to  us  compared  with  our  pro- 
luction  of  650  tons,  and  her  660,000-ton  export  of 
labestos  to  us,  with  our  output  of  52,000  tons. 
Hiese  are  merely  a  few  outstanding  examples  of 
nanv  raw  and  semimanufactured  products  for  a 
ubstantial  part  of  which  we  are  dependent  on 
\mada. 

In  terms  of  Canadian  trade  this  means  that 
3inada  sells  the  U.S.  over  80  percent  of  her  total 
•reduction  of  newsprint,  over  60  percent  of  her 
otal  production  of  nickel,  and  about  70  percent 
f  her  asbestos  production.  Among  other  items, 
he  United  States  buys  over  80  percent  of  Can- 
lift's  production  of  shingles  and  almost  80  per- 
ent  of  her  wood  veneers. 

The  United  States  sends  Canada  a  more  diversi- 
ed  range  of  products,  generally  more  highly 
abricated.  Of  these  some  of  the  most  important 
re  automobile  parts,  airplane  parts,  tractors  and 
arts,  iron  and  steel  products,  fuel  oil,  coal,  and 
itton.  It  will  readily  be  observed  that  most  of 
iese  represent  manufactured  or  semimanufac- 
lred  items,  whereas  our  purchases  from  Canada 
re  largely  of  raw  or  partly  processed  materials. 

rotection  and  National  Tariffs 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  protection  and 
f  national  tariffs. 

Tariff  barriers  do  not  exist  for  a  substantial 
9rtion  of  the  present  trade  each  way  between  the 
ro  countries.  Of  our  imports  from  Canada  in 
ie  past  few  years,  some  55  to  60  percent  were 
lty  free.  Of  Canada's  imports  from  us  in  the 
.me  period,  about  40  percent  were  duty  free, 
ur  average  rate  on  dutiable  products  from  Can- 
la  is  considerably  lower  than  vice  versa. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the 
ilk  of  our  imports  from  Canada  consist  of  a 
latively  few  staple  raw  and  semimanufactured 
•oducts.  On  such  trade  the  tariff  is  little  or  no 
>stacle.  The  place  where  our  tariff  pinches 
inada  is  rather  in  nonstaple  products,  particu- 
rly  manufactured,  where  the  rate  is  high,  some- 
nes  prohibitive. 

The  Canadian  tariff  rates  tend  to  cluster  in  a 
latively  narrow  range  and  at  a  somewhat  higher 
rel  than  United  States  rates.  This  reflects  ob- 
ously  Canadian  concern  with  the  protection  of 
I  developing  industry. 
These  economic  problems  can  only  be  mentioned 
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in  passing.  Their  solution  will  require  thorough 
and  expert  study.  Both  Governments,  of  course, 
are  in  constant  consultation  on  these  and  other 
problems,  such  as  the  simplification  of  customs 
regulations.  Even  more  encouraging  was  the  an- 
nouncement on  July  15  by  the  National  Planning 
Association  of  the  formation  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee— not  of  Government  officials,  but  of  40  promi- 
nent Canadian  and  American  business,  labor,  and 
farm  leaders— for  the  purpose  of  devoting  itself 
to  a  factual  study  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  two  countries.  The  value  of  such  a  group  in 
developing  international  understanding  is  un- 
deniable. If  problems  are  to  be  resolved,  they 
must  first  be  understood.  And  if  compromises 
are  to  be  reached,  they  should  ideally  be  based  on 
a  sympathetic  approach  to  each  other's  problems. 
In  the  field  of  trade  it  is  commendable  that 
businessmen  themselves  are  taking  the  initiative 
in  seeking  that  approach. 

Given  these  conditions,  all  available  evidence 
indicates  that  the  dynamic  growth  of  our  rela- 
tionship will  not  only  endure  but  will  increase. 
As  the  growing  population  in  the  United  States 
establishes  new  levels  of  demand,  the  market  for 
Canadian  goods  is  almost  certain  to  expand  with 
it.  This  in  turn  would  naturally  lead  to  increased 
Canadian  purchases  in  the  United  States.  Two 
commodities,  for  example,  in  which  such  develop- 
ments are  already  in  progress  are  iron  ore  and 
natural  gas.  There  are  huge  reserves  of  iron  ore 
in  Canada  which,  in  addition  to  supplying  Cana- 
dian industry,  supplement  our  own  resources. 
Canadian  natural-gas  reserves  have  also  proved 
to  be  extensive  and  might  well  be  used  to  serve 
United  States  as  well  as  Canadian  communities. 
In  fact,  natural  gas  now  moves  in  both  direc- 
tions across  the  border.  Oil  also  travels  this  two- 
way  street.  There  is  an  example  of  this  in  Port- 
land in  your  Portland-to-Montreal  pipeline. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  the  study 
group  which  is  now  considering  the  project  of 
hydroelectric  power  from  a  Passamaquoddy  Dam 
which  offers  such  potential  advantages  for  the 
State  of  Maine. 

To  sum  up  the  economic  picture  I  think  it  safe 
to  say  that  under  the  leadership  of  forward-look- 
ing businessmen  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and 
with  the  sympathetic  support  of  enlightened  ad- 
ministrations in  each  country  there  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  every  outlook  for  increases,  both  in  trade 
and  in  investment,  between  our  countries. 
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Foundations  of  Cooperation 

We  have  explored  here  in  some  detail  the  many 
areas  in  which  Canada  and  the  United  States  co- 
operate. I  think  the  next  question  that  must  occur 
to  all  of  us  is  "Why?"  There  is  nothing  in  in- 
ternational affairs  that  imposes  cooperation  be- 
tween two  countries  if  they  do  not  wish  them- 
selves to  take  that  road.  It  comes  down  to  what 
is  usually  called,  in  the  political  science  textbooks, 
"mutual  self-interest"  or,  more  recently,  "en- 
lightened self-interest." 

The  United  States  and  Canada  began  their  re- 
lationship under  fortunate  circumstances.  Such 
feuds  as  there  were  from  the  Old  World  died  out 
relatively  early  in  our  history,  and  there  were 
neither  economic  nor  population  pressures  to  keep 
them  going.  Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  early 
life  on  our  continent  were  not  conducive  to  de- 
veloping emotional  patterns  of  distrust  and  dis- 
like. We  began  therefore  with  a  clean  slate  and 
could  develop  our  cooperation  without  prejudice 
or  preconceived  notions. 

This  cooperation,  may  I  add  parenthetically, 
exists  only  partly  because  Canadians  are  "fellow 
North  Americans."  They  are  primarily  Cana- 
dians, and  they  are  as  justly  proud  of  their  heri- 
tage and  institutions  and  country  as  we  are  of 
ours.  We  are  each  of  us  devoted  to  our  particu- 
lar national  characteristics.  Each  country  is  com- 
pletely conscious  of  its  own  destiny.  Happily, 
these  are  differences  which  do  not  separate  us  but, 
on  the  contrary,  assure  that  we  complement  each 
other  in  the  international  scene. 

A  major  interest  for  both  countries  is  economic 
development.  In  countries  such  as  ours,  which 
have  had  a  shortage  of  manpower  as  the  chief 
economic  factor  through  most  of  their  histories, 
cooperation,  if  only  on  a  local  community  basis, 
was  an  economic  necessity.  Today,  when  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  outstripped  its  natu- 
ral resources  in  many  cases  and  when  the  Cana- 
dian industrial  potential  is  developing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  that  cooperation  remains  as 
mutually  beneficial  as  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
history. 

Then  again  there  have  been  threats  against  our 
national  security.  Three  times — in  two  world 
wars  and  in  Korea — the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  fought,  side,  by  side  in  the  interest  of  mutual 
defense  and  indeed  of  the  whole  free  world.    To- 


day our  countries  are  still  faced  with  a  grJ 
threat  to  our  security.  And  still  today  we  J 
working  together,  with  our  other  allies,  to  meeij 
and,  if  necessary,  to  defeat  it. 

None  of  these  things  is,  however,  the  sole  rl 
son  why  we  are  able  to  work  together  as  we  j 
In  the  last  analysis  it  is  a  way  of  life — a  Christ  I 
philosophy,  if  you  like,  common  to  the  whi 
Western  World — which  permits  this  relations™ 

Part  of  the  greatness  and  durability  of  this  cA 
cept  derives  from  the  fact  that  it  can  encompi 
differences  of  opinion  without  disintegrating.  1 
is  flexible  enough  to  give  free  rein  to  the  thoug  i 
of  all  men  who  are  dedicated  to  belief  in  f  reed'l 
of  the  individual.  The  words  "democracy"  a] 
"religion"  help  to  describe  this  idea;  the  charl 
of  the  United  Nations  attempts  to  define  its  p'j 
sibilities. 

However  we  think  of  it,  it  is  this  idea  of  t] 
spirit  that  holds  together,  not  only  Canadui 
and  ourselves,  but  men  and  nations  of  good  \*1 
the  world  over. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Canadian  Note 

on  Handling  of  Security  Information 

Press  release  464  dated  August  15 

On  August  13  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murp  i 
handed  the  Canadian  Ambassador,  Normi 
Robertson,  a  United  States  note  as  an  answer  i 
the  Canadian  note  of  April  10, 1957,  dealing  wz% 
the  handling  of  security  information.  An  n 
terim  reply  was  handed  to  the  former  Canadii 
Ambassador,  A.  D.  P.  Heeney,  on  April  18. 1 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

April  13,  1957' 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  til 
Embassy's  note  No.  195  of  April  10,  1957,  whi. 
expresses  the  concern  of  the  Canadian  Gover 
ment  with  reference  to  the  handling  of  securi 
information  relating  to  Canadian  citizens.     T 
Department  of  State  sent  an  interim  reply  to  ti 
Embassy  on  April  18, 1957. 

The  Embassy's  note  requests  the  cooperation 


1  For  a  previous  exchange  of  notes,  see  Bulletin 
Apr.  29,  1057,  p.  694. 
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the  I  nited  States  Government  in  cases  where  the 
mines  of  Canadian  citizens  appear  in  evidence 
before  investigating  committees.  The  view  of 
your  Government  was  made  known  to  the  appro- 
priate memhers  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
at  which  time  the  Department  of  State  empha- 
sized the  great  importance  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  maintaining  the  friendliest  relations  with 
the  Government  of  Canada.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  this  sentiment  is  wholeheartedly  entertained 
by  the  Congress. 

On  a  separate  point  your  note  requests  that,  in 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  security  information 
between  agencies  of  the  two  governments,  the 
United  States  Government  give  its  assurance  that 
none  of  its  agencies  or  departments  will  pass  such 
information  concerning  Canadian  citizens,  re- 
ceived from  Canadian  sources,  to  any  committee, 
body  or  organization  in  the  United  States  over 
which  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
lias  no  control,  without  the  express  consent  of  the 
Canadian  Government  in  each  case.  The  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  followed  by  the  security 
igencies  of  my  Government  in  the  past  and  which 
hey  will  continue  to  follow  in  the  future,  includ- 
ng  the  handling  of  information  received  from 
mnadian  sources,  are  consistent  with  the  as- 
surances you  seek.  These  agencies  operate  under 
i  Directive  which  provides  that  any  Agency  re- 
viving information  from  another  may  not  trans- 
nit  such  information  outside  its  own  organization 
rithout  the  consent  of  the  originating  agency, 
"urther  it  is  my  understanding  that,  in  addition 
o  the  above  Directive  governing  dissemination  of 
nformation  by  Executive  Agencies  of  my  Govern- 
ment, the  security  agencies  of  Canada  and  the 
Jnited  States  which  exchange  information  abide 
»y  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  sender  upon  the 
ser  as  they  relate  to  further  dissemination. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
rnment  continues  to  share  the  conviction  of  my 
jovernment  that  this  reciprocal  exchange  of  in- 
ormation  has  assisted  substantially  in  main- 
aining  the  security  of  our  two  countries.  This 
3  but  one  of  the  many  fields  in  which  continued 
ooperation  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
>ast  and  which  is  so  clearly  in  our  mutual  interest 
n  the  future.  As  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
>ast,  the  two  governments  will  continue  to  consult 
oncerning  mutually   satisfactory   arrangements 
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covering  the  exchange  of  information  between 
them. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

Robert  Murphy 

Deputy  Under  Secretary 
His  Excellency 

Norman  Robertson, 

Canadian  Ambassador. 

Text  of  Interim  Reply 

Press  release  224  dated  April  19 

April  18,  1957 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your 
note  No.  195  of  April  10,  1957,  which  expresses 
the  concern  of  the  Canadian  Government  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  security  information 
relating  to  Canadian  citizens.  I  wish  to  assure 
you  that  the  views  of  your  Government  are  re- 
ceiving the  serious  attention  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  Department  is  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  executive  agencies  your  Govern- 
ment's position  in  the  exchange  of  information, 
which,  as  stated  in  your  note,  has  assisted  sub- 
stantially in  maintaining  the  security  of  our  two 
countries. 

The  matter  will  be  pursued  vigorously  and  the 
Department  will  be  in  touch  with  your  Embassy. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 

Robert  Murphy 

Deputy  Under  Secretary 
His  Excellency 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney, 

Canadian  Ambassador. 

Text  of  Canadian  Note 

No.  195 

Washington,  D.  C. 

April  10,  1951 

Sie  :  I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  take  up  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  with  the  United  States  Government, 
the  question  of  the  procedures  which  have  been  followed 
intermittently  by  the  Internal  Security  sub-Committee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  iu  releasing  the 
names  of  Canadians  who  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  sub-Committee,  particularly  in  execu- 
tive session. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  more  than  once  com- 
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plained  of  the  methods  employed  by  that  sub-Committee 
in  releasing  the  names  of  Canadians  and  has  stated  that 
if  the  names  of  Canadian  officials  appear  in  evidence 
before  investigating  committees  in  Washington,  those 
names  should  be  sent  in  confidence  to  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment so  that  the  allegations  can  be  investigated  and 
dealt  with  in  Canada. 

In  our  view,  it  is  essential  that  this  procedure  requested 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  should  be  followed  and  that 
references  made  in  proceedings  of  the  sub-Committee  to 
individual  Canadians  should  not  first  be  made  known  to 
the  Canadian  Government  through  the  press. 

As  the  United  States  Government  knows,  the  Canadian 
Government  finds  the  procedures  actually  adopted  by  the 
sub-Committee  with  respect  to  Canadians  difficult  to 
understand,  unfair  and  indeed  intolerable.  The  Canadian 
Government  therefore  requests  agaifl  that  these  pro- 
cedures be  altered  insofar  as  Canadians  are  concerned 
along  the  lines  indicated  above. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  a  duty  to  protect  Cana- 
dian citizens  by  all  means  legally  at  its  disposal  from 
unwarranted  interference  by  any  foreign  government. 
There  is  little  that  the  Canadian  Government  can  do, 
however,  to  make  this  protection  effective  for  those  Cana- 
dian citizens  whose  names  are  made  public  by  Congres- 
sional Committees,  unless  it  is  able  to  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  United  States  Government  is  aware  that  the  ap- 
propriate security  agencies  of  the  two  governments  have 
in  the  past  exchanged  security  information  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  when  such  information  formed  part  of  an  investi- 
gation important  to  the  security  of  either  country.  This 
reciprocal  exchange  of  information  has  assisted  substan- 
tially in  maintaining  the  security  of  our  two  countries, 
and  the  Canadian  Government  is  not  suggesting  that  it 
has  been  improperly  used  by  the  security  agencies  in  the 
United  States  with  which  this  exchange  takes  place. 

Nevertheless  the  Canadian  Government  must  take 
every  precaution  which  lies  within  its  power  to  protect 
Canadian  citizens  from  the  danger  of  this  information 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  might  use  it  with- 
out any  sense  of  responsibility  or  fairness,  or  regard 
for  the  rights  of  Canadian  citizens,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Canada. 

In  view  of  the  conduct  of  Congressional  investigations 
affecting  Canadians,  and  because  of  its  responsibility  for 
taking  every  precaution  in  its  power  to  protect  Canadian 
citizens,  the  Canadian  Government  requests  that,  in  the 
reciprocal  exchange  of  security  information,  the  United 
States  Government  give  its  assurance  that  none  of  its 
agencies  or  departments  will  pass  such  information  to 
any  committee,  body  or  organization  in  the  United  States 
over  which  the  Executive  Hranch  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  no  executive  control,  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  each  case. 
The  Canadian  Government  for  its  part  assures  the  United 
States  Government  that  any  security  information  on 
United  States  <iti/.ciis  supplied  by  United  states  agencies 
to  the  security  agency  of  the  Canadian  Government  will 
i«;  given  similar  protection  in  Canada  to  that  now  re- 


quested with  respect  to  security  information  about  Can 
dians  from  the  United  States  Government. 

Unless  such  an  assurance  can  be  given,  I  am  instruct*." 
by  my  Government  to  inform  you  that  the  Canadh? 
Government  must  reserve  the  right  in  future  not  1 
supply  security  information  concerning  Canadian  citiza 
to  any  United  States  Government  agency. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highe 
consideration. 

A.  D.  P.  Heeney' 
Ambassador 
The  Honourable 

Christian  A.  Hertee, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 


U.S.  Agrees  To  Discuss  Exchange 
of  Radio-TV  Experts  With  U.S.S.R. 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  aide  memoir e  handi 
to  the  Soviet  Charge  d?  Affaires,  Sergei  R.  St/ 
ganov,  on  August  16  by  the  Director  of  the  Eas 
West  Contacts  Staff,  Frederick  T.  Merrill,  U 
g ether  with  the  text  of  the  Soviet  Government 
proposal  of  July  26,  1957. 

U.S.  AIDE  MEMOIRS  OF  AUGUST  16 

Press  release  467  dated  August  16 

The  Department  of  State  has  given  careful  coi 
sideration  to  the  Ai de-Memoir e  of  the  Ministry  c 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  dated  July  2j 
1957,  concerning  the  exchange  of  radio  and  teL 
vision  broadcasts  between  the  United  States  an 
the  U.S.S.R.,  originally  suggested  in  an  Aid< 
Memoire  of  the  Department  of  State,  June  % 
1957.1 

The  Department  of  State  is  gratified  to  lear 
from  the  referenced  Aide-Memoire  that  the  Sovi< 
Union  is  prepared  to  discuss  proposals  for  orgai 
izing  such  an  exchange  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  Tl: 
Department  is  convinced  that  these  exchange 
periodic,  uncensored  and  reciprocal  in  nature,  ca 
be  planned  and  executed  in  a  manner  which  wi 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  easing  ( 
international  tensions  and  the  increase  of  mutut 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  Th 
Department  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sovi( 
Union  holds  the  same  view. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  15,  1!>57,  p.  11$). 
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As  the  Soviet  Government  is  aware,  the  United 
Mates  is  eager  to  take  any  and  all  appropriate 
tape  which  will  accelerate  and  increase  the  de- 
elopment  of  exchanges  between  the  United  States 
nd  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Department  cannot  agree 
hat  the  United  States  has  imposed,  as  alleged 
>y  the  U.S.S.R.,  any  barriers,  artificial  or  other- 
nse,  to  the  full  development  of  such  contacts. 
for  can  the  Department  agree  that  the  finger- 
tinting  requirement  of  the  United  States  immi- 
ration  legislation  is  an  obstacle  to  such  develop- 
lent ;  it  is  rather  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
rnnient  toward  the  requirement  that  prevents  the 
xpansion  of  contacts  which  is  agreed  to  be  in  the 
Ritual  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
iet  Union.  There  are  other  countries  aside  from 
le  Soviet  Union  in  which  fingerprinting  is  not 
le  usual  method  of  identification,  but  the  fact 

is  routine  practice  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  been  an  obstacle  to  exchanges  between  these 
mntries  and  the  United  States. 
These  facts  have  already  been  brought  to  the 
:tention  of  the  Soviet  Government  through  its 
mbassy  in  Washington,  and  frequent  discussions 
'tween  Department  of  State  officers  and  officials 
':  the  Soviet  Embassy  have  already  taken  place 
garding  exchanges.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end 
at  all  reasonable  measures  be  taken  to  facilitate 
iither  the  technical,  scientific  and  cultural  ex- 
langes  between  the  two  countries,  the  United 
bates  is  prepared  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
.S.S.R.  to  begin  negotiations  on  the  develop- 
ent  of  contacts  of  this  nature  in  conjunction 
ith  periodic  exchanges  of  radio  and  TV  broad- 
sts.  Preliminary  to  such  discussions,  which 
uld  take  place  in  October  between  the  Soviet 
mbassador  in  Washington  and  representatives 

the  Department  of  State,  and  in  order  that 
th  countries  may  be  better  acquainted  with  each 
hers  facilities  in  the  field  of  broadcasting,  it  is 
ggested  that  small  delegations  of  radio  and  TV 
perts  be  exchanged  at  an  early  date.  If  the 
•viet  Government  agrees,  the  Department  of 
ate  is  ready  to  discuss  immediately  with  the 
•viet  Embassy  the  details  of  the  exchange  visits 
these  radio  and  TV  experts,  which  might  take 
»ce  in  September. 

KABTHENT  OF  STATE, 

Washington,  August  16,  19-57. 


SOVIET  AIDE  MEMOIRE  OF  JULY  26 

Translation 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U. S.S.R.  has 
considered  the  Aide  Memoire  of  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  U.S.A.,  which  was  handed  on  June  24,  1957  to 
Ambassador  G.  N.  Zaroubin  of  the  U. S.S.R.  by  Mr.  W. 
Lacy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  con- 
cerning the  exchange  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  past,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  favor  of  developing  by  every  means  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  ties  with  all  countries,  including 
the  U.S.A.,  on  the  principle  that  the  development  of  such 
ties  contributes  to  the  easing  of  international  tension,  the 
strengthening  of  mutual  understanding  between  peoples, 
and  the  development  of  international  co-operation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  exchange  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  may  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  these  noble  aims,  will- 
ingness is  hereby  expressed  to  discuss  a  proposal  for 
organizing  such  an  exchange  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

As  is  well  known,  during  recent  years  the  Soviet  side 
has  made  a  number  of  concrete  proposals  to  the  American 
side  for  the  development  of  ties  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  U.S.A.,  especially  for  the  exchange  of  various  dele- 
gations of  scientists  and  specialists,  and  likewise  for 
exchange  trips,  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  U.S.A.  and  from 
the  U.S.A.  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  of  musical  and  theatrical 
groups  and  individual  performers.  Unfortunately,  as  a 
result  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.,  contacts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
have  not  hitherto  been  properly  developed.  It  might  be 
noted,  for  instance,  that  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1956, 
the  Embassy  of  the  U.S.A.  in  Moscow  was  handed  a  note 
by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
which  the  question  was  brought  up  of  an  exchange  of  six 
delegations  of  specialists  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  However, 
in  view  of  the  position  taken'  by  the  American  side, 
negotiations  on  this  subject  have  lagged  and  have  not 
produced  any  positive  results. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  development  of  contacts  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  is  the  fingerprinting  require- 
ment contained  in  the  American  immigration  regulations — 
which  is  contrary  to  generally  accepted  international 
norms — as  an  indispensable  condition  for  entry  of  Soviet 
citizens  into  the  U.S.A.  This  requirement  has  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  proposed  trips  to  the  U.S.A.  of  several 
Soviet  delegations  and  groups,  including  the  State  folk- 
dance  ensemble  of  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  also  noted  that 
American  artistic  groups,  such  as  the  "Everyman's  Opera" 
troupe  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  have  visited 
the  Soviet  Union  and  appeared  on  the  Soviet  stage. 

The  American  fingerprinting  requirement  has  closed  the 
door  to  trips  of  Soviet  tourists  to  the  U.S.A.,  while  at  the 
same  time  American  tourists  visit  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out any  hindrance.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1956  alone 
more   than   1,200   American   tourists  visited    the   Soviet 
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Uuion,  while  not  a  single  Soviet  tourist  has  yet  found  it 
possible  to  take  a  trip  to  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  development  of 
contacts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  is  encoun- 
tering serious  ohstacles  that  hinder  the  progress  of 
Soviet-American  scientific  and  cultural  exchange,  to  say 
nothing  of  economic  and  commercial  ties,  the  expansion 
of  which  at  the  present  time  has  become  practically 
impossible  because  of  the  position  taken  in  this  matter 
by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  regular  exchange  of  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
together  with  other  questions  of  the  development  of  con- 
tacts between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
including  that  of  removing  the  artificial  barriers  set  up 
by  the  American  side  which  hinder  the  full  development 
of  ties  between  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  full  development  of  ties 
and  contacts  between  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
U.S.A.  would  unquestionably  help  improve  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  the  Ministry  proposes  that  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Government  begin  negotia- 
tions on  the  question  of  the  development  of  such  contacts 
and  ties  as  a  whole,  including  the  question  of  the  exchange 
of  radio  and  television  broadcasts,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  development  of  ties  and  contacts  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  on  a  lasting  basis. 


U.S.  Protests  to  U.S.S.R.  on  Closing 
of  Peter  the  Great  Bay 

Press  release  459  dated  August  13 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  by  the 
American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Soviet  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  on  August  12  protesting 
the  closure  of  Peter  the  Great  Bay. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and,  on  instructions  from  its  Government, 
has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  recent  announcements 
in  the  Soviet  press  regarding  action  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  respect 
to  the  boundary  of  internal  waters  in  the  area  of 
Peter  the  Great  Bay.  That  action  purported  to 
extend  that  boundary  to  a  line,  approximately  115 
miles  long,  joining  the  estuary  of  the  River  Tyu- 
men-UIa  and  the  Povorotny  promontory  and  to 
require  previous  permission  from  Soviet  author- 
ities for  ships  or  aircraft  to  enter  Peter  the  Great 
Bay.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  most 
strongly  protests  the  reported  action  of  the  Coun- 


cil of  Ministers,  which  it  regards  as  contrary  tc 
international  law. 

Under  international  law,  the  body  of  water 
enclosed  by  the  line  drawn  between  the  estuary 
of  the  River  Tyumen-Ula  and  the  Povorotny  pro- 
montory cannot,  either  geographically  or  his- 
torically, be  regarded  as  part  of  the  internal 
waters  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  views  the  action  of  the  Council  ol 
Ministers  as  constituting  an  attempt  by  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  unlawfully  to  ap- 
propriate a  large  area  of  the  high  seas  by  uni- 
lateral action.  Such  an  attempt  has  no  foundation 
in  international  law  and  encroaches  upon  the  well- 
established  principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  must, 
therefore,  regard  the  enforcement  of  this  decree 
as  violative  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  reserves  its  right  to  take  sue! 
action  as  it  deems  necessary  to  protect  each  anc 
all  of  its  rights  in  the  area  of  Peter  the  Greal 
Bay.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  re 
quests  that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  re- 
consider the  reported  action  of  the  Council  ol 
Ministers  and  conform  it  to  the  requirements  ol 
international  law. 


Syrian  Ambassador  and  Second  Secre- 
tary Declared  Persona  Non  Grata 

Press  release  462  dated  August  14 

The  United  States  regrets  that  the  preseni 
Syrian  Government  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  an  in 
creasingly  unfriendly  attitude  toward  this  coun 
try.  This  attitude  has  been  reflected  in  unfoundec 
official  pronouncements  concerning  American  ac 
tions  and  policies  which  culminated  on  Augusi 
12  in  the  obviously  fabricated  charge  of  U.S.  in 
volvement  in  a  plot  against  the  Syrian  Govern 
ment.  There  followed  a  demand  for  the  recal 
of  three  officers  of  the  American  Embassy  ii 
Damascus. 

Despite  its  desire  to  maintain  friendly  rela 
tions  with  Syria,  this  action  by  the  present  Syriai 
Government,  as  that  Government  must  have  real 
ized,  left  the  United  States  with  no  alternate 
but  to  take  certain  steps.  Accordingly,  the  Syriai 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  was  summoned  t< 
the  Department  of  State  on  August  14  and  i 
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rang    protest    lodged    with    him 


against 


the 


jvernment-inspired  slanderous  campaign  which 
is  been  carried  on  against  the  United  States  by 
e  Syrian  press  and  by  the  official  Syrian  radio 
id  against  the  allegations  regarding  United 
ates  involvement  in  a  plot  against  the  Syrian 
)\ernment.  The  Department  also  protested  in- 
ference with  an  American  diplomatic  courier  at 
S3  rian  border  on  August  12.  It  further  pro- 
ved the  totally  unwarranted  action  taken  against 
0  three  officers  of  the  Embassy  at  Damascus. 
The  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  was  handed  a 


note  declaring  as  persona  non  grata  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  Syrian  Ambas- 
sador, Dr.  Farid  Zeineddine,  and  Dr.  Yassin 
Zakaria,  Second  Secretary  of  the  Syrian  Em- 
bassy. Ambassador  Zeineddine  is  not  at  present 
in  this  country.  Dr.  Zakaria  was  asked  to  depart 
not  later  than  August  16. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Syria,  James  S. 
Moose,  Jr.,  having  departed  from  Damascus  on 
June  30  for  home  leave  and  reassignment,  is  not 
returning  to  Syria. 


ur  China  Policy 


by  William  J.  Sebald 
Ambassador  to  Australia'1 


As  this  is  your  first  introduction  to  me  as  well 
mine  to  you,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
y  to  explain  some  of  my  thinking  and  that  of 
7  Government  about  one  of  the  most  important 
oblems  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
icific  area.  That  problem  relates  to  Communist 
lina. 

[  have  spent  a  good  many  years  in  Asia,  but 
s  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
view  the  Far  East  from  the  perspective  one 
ins  from  down  under.  I  think  it  might  be  use- 
I,  therefore,  if  I  began  my  discussion  with  a 
ef  survey  of  the  horizon  as  I  see  it  from  here. 
is  not  likely  that  my  estimate  will  be  identical 
th  yours,  as  you  have  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
» the  problems  of  the  Far  East  from  this  partic- 
ir  standpoint  throughout  your  lives.  I  believe, 
wever,  that  our  conclusions  will  be  generally 
lilar. 

Vs  I  look  upward  at  the  map  of  Asia  from 
istralia,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  its 
jadest  essentials  the  Far  East  appears  very 
ich  the  same  from  here  as  it  does  from  Wash- 
rton.    The  most  striking  feature  is  the  control 


Address  made  before  the  New  South  Wales  Chapter  of 
Australian-American  Association  at  Sydney  on  July 


of  much  of  the  land  mass  of  Asia  by  international 
communism.  Further,  the  real  core  of  the  prob- 
lem our  two  countries  face  today  in  the  Pacific 
is  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  with  its  unwavering  espousal  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism-Leninism.  These  principles, 
as  we  know,  envisage  the  conquest  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  and  the  destruction  of  free 
institutions. 

This  threat,  by  its  very  nature,  necessarily 
shapes  our  attitude  toward  the  area.  We,  the 
United  States,  consider  that  to  ignore  this  threat, 
no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish  it  were  not 
there,  would  be  to  imperil  the  interests  not  only 
of  ourselves  but  of  all  the  nations  of  the  free 
world.  Our  objective  in  the  formulation  of  a 
realistic  policy  for  the  Far  East,  therefore,  seeks 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  the  countries  of  the  area,  including  our  own. 

What,  then,  is  this  policy  ? 

The  Secretary  of  State  took  occasion  to  restate 
the  essential  elements  of  our  China  policy  in  the 
SEATO  Council  meeting  at  Canberra  last  March 
12.2  He  divided  this  policy  into  three  main 
aspects :  first,  to  recognize  the  Eepublic  of  China ; 
second,  not  to  recognize  the  so-called  People's  Ee- 
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public  of  China;  and  third,  to  oppose  the  seating 
of  this  "People's  Republic"  in  the  United  Nations. 
And  at  San  Francisco  on  June  28 3  he  made  it 
clear  that  we  have  abstained,  and  continue  to  ab- 
stain, "from  any  act  to  encourage  the  Communist 
regime — morally,  politically,  or  materially." 


Importance  of  Free  China 

The  importance  of  the  continued  existence  of 
Free  China  is  often  underestimated  and  misun- 
derstood. Not  only  does  Taiwan  (Formosa)  in 
friendly  hands  constitute  an  important  bastion  of 
the  free  world  and  a  deterrent  to  Chinese  Com- 
munist expansion,  but  the  Republic  of  China  offers 
the  only  alternative  for  the  loyalty  of  millions  of 
overseas  Chinese  as  well  as  countless  millions  of 
non-Communist  Chinese  on  the  mainland.  Ex- 
tinguish that  free  government  and  the  last  hope 
for  many  of  these  non-Communist  Chinese  will 
be  gone,  with  grave  consequences  for  the  cause  of 
the  free  world  throughout  Asia. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  a  record  of  an 
awareness  of  the  menace  of  communism  reaching 
farther  back  than  that  of  most  countries  and  an 
honorable  record  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  ally 
through  the  dark  days  of  World  War  II. 

Free  China  is  also  a  symbol  to  the  countries 
of  the  Far  East  of  the  free  world's  determination 
and  ability  to  resist  Communist  encroachment  and 
to  provide  conditions  under  which  free  countries 
can  remain  free.  A  change  in  the  status  of  Free 
China  would,  I  believe,  have  a  chain-reaction  effect 
which  would  seriously  weaken  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  has  a  mutual  defense  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  China.  This  is  an  important 
element  in  the  complex  of  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral pacts  which  have  contributed  to  the  stabi- 
lization of  the  Far  East. 

Australia  likewise  participates  in  and  supports 
treaty  arrangements  and  other  programs  designed 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
your  generous  role  in  the  Colombo  Plan,  your  par- 
ticipation in  ANZUS,  the  major  part  you  play  in 
SEATO,  your  awareness  of  the  aggressive  posture 
of  Communist  China,  and  your  continued  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Republic  of  China  are 
all  significant  contributions  to  the  objectives  of 
the  free  world. 

The  results  are  easy  to  see:  Those  nations  with 
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which  we  have  mutual  defense  treaties  rerm 
free.  We  believe  that  they  will  continue  so, I 
communism  strikes  at  weakness,  never  wl 
strength  is  the  deterrent.  That  this  is  so  is  ill 
trated  by  the  fact  that  of  almost  a  score  of  I 
tions  which  in  whole  or  major  part  have  rl 
seized  by  international  communism  not  one  I 
at  the  time  of  seizure  protected  by  a  treaty  of  :| 
tual  security  and  the  common  defense  system  I 
ated  thereunder.  Conversely,  not  one  nail 
which  did  share  in  such  a  common  defense  I 
been  lost  to  international  communism. 


: 


Recognition  of  Red  China 

There  are  those  who  say  that  beneficial  res 
would  accrue  from  United  States  recognitio 
Red  China.  We  should  first  of  all  note,  howel 
that  recognition  in  international  law  has  alwl 
been  extended  by  the  recognizing  power  as  a  pr  i- 
lege.  It  has  never  been  construed  as  a  right  of  1 
power  being  recognized. 

A  balancing  of  the  arguments  for  and  aga  £ 
recognition  plainly  reveals  cogent  and,  to  my  vil 
overwhelming  reasons  why  such  recognitu 
should  not — indeed,  must  not — be  extended.  I 
will  mention  a  few  : 

1.  Communist  China  still  illegally  holds  Ami 
cans  in  defiance  of  commonly  accepted  standal 
of  international  behavior  and  decency  and  in  vlUt 
disregard  of  her  1955  pledge  at  Geneva  to  rele* 
them. 

2.  Many  American  citizens,  men  and  worn, 
were  horribly  mistreated,  tortured,  and  bra- 
washed  over  long  periods  by  the  Chinese  C(i 
munists.  They  were  held  on  specious  charges  id 
as  political  hostages  in  an  endeavor  to  force  po> 
ical  concessions  from  the  United  States  Gove  - 
ment. 


3.  Red  China  still  stands  condemned  as  an 
gressor  by  the  United  Nations.  The  memory  f 
the  lives  sacrificed  by  the  United  Nations  ma- 
bers  in  repelling  the  Communist  aggression  in  ]•• 
rea — Australians  and  Americans  among  ther- 
will,  of  course,  always  remain  with  us. 

4.  We,  here  in  these  comfortable  and  frieny 
surroundings  in  a  country  of  peace  and  plenty,  fl 
apt  to  forget  that  in  Korea  two  armies,  total? 
more  than  a  million  men,  face  each  other  acrofft 
thin  strip  of  no-man's  land.  The  army  fac? 
southward    is   largely   Communist   Chinese;  i 
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(gistic  base  is  Communist  China.  That  army  is 
not  by  right  but  as  a  fruit  of  aggression. 
,'>.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  the  Communist 
•my  in  Korea  is  deployed  against  the  United 
ations.  Moreover,  the  war  against  the  United 
at  ions  has  only  been  stopped  by  armistice,  not  by 
olitical  settlement.  The  conference  at  Geneva  in 
»,"4  was  shattered  upon  the  rocks  of  Communist 
[hinese  intransigence. 

ti.  Red  China  has  cynically  violated  the  armis- 
•e  agreements  in  Korea  and  in  Viet-Nam.  In 
>th  places  she  has  used  the  device  of  the  armistice 
-  build  up  and  strengthen  the  Communist  armies 
.  total  disregard  of  her  written  agreements. 
7.  Opposite  Taiwan,  on  the  mainland,  an  enor- 
ous  military  buildup  continues,  thus  facing  the 
nited  States  and  its  allies  with  a  continuing 
reat  to  use  force.  This  does  not  give  promise 
'  peaceful  behavior  by  the  Communist  Chinese 
srime  in  the  future. 

&  At  Geneva,  where  talks  with  the  Communist 
iliinese  representative  have  continued  for  2  years, 
je  Communists  have  yet  to  agree  to  a  meaningful 
id  reciprocal  renunciation  of  force. 

Many  of  the  considerations  on  which  we  base 
ir  continued  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
tuna  are  also  among  the  reasons  why  we  with- 
>ld  recognition  from  Communist  China.  On 
is  point,  in  his  San  Francisco  address  to  which  I 
ferred  earlier,  Secretary  Dulles  said  that  if  we 
ere  to  recognize  Communist  China : 

The  free  Asian  governments  of  the  Pacific  and  South- 
<t  Asia  would  be  gravely  perplexed.  ...  If  we  seemed 
waver  and  to  compromise  with  communism  in 
lina.  that  would  in  turn  weaken  free  Asia  resistance 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and  assist  international 
nuiunism  to  score  a  great  success  in  its  program  to 
circle  us. 

I  am  sure  you  as  Australians  must  be  aware  of 
is  aspect  of  any  policy  which  would  enhance  the 
-wer  or  prestige  of  Communist  China,  whether 
be  with  regard  to  recognition,  trade,  or  cultural 
ntacts.  You  naturally  have  a  great  interest  and 
ep  concern  in  developments  in  the  parts  of  Asia 
ing  nearest  your  own  country.  This  must  cause 
u  to  reflect  in  all  seriousness  on  the  potential 
?nace  to  your  own  security  which  Communist 
una  poses. 

If  the  United  States  with  her  great  influence 

world  affairs  were  to  enter  into  friendly  rela- 

mship  with  Communist  China,  how  would  the 

sian  nations  protect  themselves  against  inter- 


national communism  ?  Would  this  not  result  in  a 
sudden  rush  to  recognize  Red  China,  thus  greatly 
magnifying  existing  dangers  ? 

Think  of  the  greater  mischief  which  interna- 
tional communism  could  work  among  the  nations 
in  the  area,  should  Communist  China  acquire 
diplomatic  rehabilitation  and  the  trappings  of 
political  respectability  in  consequence  of  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  or  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  Communist  China  would  there- 
by gain  additional  opportunities  for  subversion, 
espionage,  economic  warfare,  intimidation,  and 
coercion.  This  would  be  the  all  too  likely  result 
of  acceptance  by  those  nations  of  the  conspira- 
torial networks  inherent  in  the  Communist  system 
of  international  relations. 

The  experiences  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Cana- 
da, the  United  States,  and  Australia  serve  to  point 
up  this  conclusion  as  we  recall  the  cases  of  Fuchs 
and  May,  Gouzenko,  Coplon,  and,  of  course, 
Petrov. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Communist  China  has 
changed  its  attitude  and  that  it  now  wishes  to  be 
friendly  with  its  neighbors  and  with  the  United 
States,  and,  further,  that  it  is  the  United  States 
which  refuses  to  change. 

I  know  of  no  action  or  change  on  the  part  of 
Communist  China — the  regime  which  promoted 
foreign  or  civil  wars  in  Korea,  Indochina,  Tibet, 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaya — which  might  be  con- 
strued as  an  action  or  change  for  peace. 

As  for  United  States  policy,  this  is  not  im- 
mutable and  is  subject  to  the  acid  test  of  the 
requirement  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  As  Sec- 
retary Dulles  so  aptly  phrased  it  in  his  speech  at 
San  Francisco : 

Our  policies  are  readily  adjustable  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  changing  conditions.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  not  we  but  others  should  provide  the  change.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  dangerous  than  for  the  United  States 
to  operate  on  the  theory  that,  if  hostile  and  evil  forces  do 
not  quickly  or  readily  change,  then  it  is  we  who  must 
change  to  meet  them. 

The  essential  elements  of  our  China  policy  are 
closely  related.  The  same  logic  which  underlies 
our  opposition  to  extend  recognition  also  deter- 
mines our  decision  to  oppose  according  a  seat  in 
the  United  Nations  to  Communist  China.  The 
charter  of  the  United  Nations  stipulates  that  mem- 
bers shall  be  peace-loving  and  that  member  gov- 
ernments shall  be  able  and  willing  to  cari'y  out 
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their  obligations  under  the  charter.  By  its  ag- 
gressive and  truculent  actions,  we  are  forewarned 
that  Communist  China  does  not  qualify  under 
these  criteria. 

We  also  hear  the  argument  advanced  that  we 
cannot  deny  to  600  million  people  the  right  to  be 
heard  or  to  be  represented  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  would  ask,  does  the  Communist  regime  represent 
the  Chinese  people?  Can  a  militant  minority 
which  has  seized  power  through  force  and  which 
maintains  itself  through  ruthless  dictatorship 
rightfully  claim  to  be  representative  ?  By  its  own 
definition  the  so-called  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  the  antithesis  of  representation. 

In  the  face  of  these  considerations  we  are  unable 
to  agree  that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
should  represent  the  Chinese  people. 

Trade  With  Communist  China 

We  are  often  taken  to  task  because  of  our  re- 
fusal to  trade  with  Communist  China.  Various 
arguments  are  advanced  to  demonstrate  that  the 
American  policy  of  maintaining  a  complete  em- 
bargo on  all  trade  with  mainland  China  is  wrong. 
I  shall  not  reiterate  today  the  many  reasons  why 
we  do  not  trade,  except  for  this  observation  :  trade 
with  Communist  China  is  not  free  trade;  rather 
it  is  an  official  purchase  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment designed  to  build  up  the  Communist  military 
establishment.  In  the  words  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  "Whatever  others  may  do,  surely  the  United 
States,  which  has  heavy  security  commitments  in 
the  China  area,  ought  not  build  up  the  military 
power  of  its  potential  enemy." 

I  have  said  enough,  I  believe,  to  demonstrate  my 
original  thesis  that  the  problem  of  Communist 
China  is  the  source  from  which  stem  most  of  our 
other  problems  in  Asia.  It  is  the  outward  pres- 
sure of  Communist  China  toward  all  the  lands  be- 
tween here  and  the  Chinese  mainland  that  stands 
out  conspicuously  in  any  estimate  of  the  Asian 
situation. 

As  we  look  to  the  north,  it  is  apparent  that  no 
single  nation  in  the  arc  of  Asia  is  free  from  the 
Communist  threat.  This  threat  takes  the  form  of 
military  force,  internal  subversion,  economic  ag- 
grandizement, cultural  penetration,  or  any  or  all 
of  these. 

We  feel  that  our  policy  of  refusing  to  be  stam- 
peded into  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
munist, Chinese  regime  is  not  only  in  the  best  in- 
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terest  of  the  United  States  but  also  in  die  9 
interest  of  the  free  countries  of  Asia  and  the  gm 
masses  of  non-Communist  Chinese  to  whom  I  hfr 
previously  referred. 

And  now,  my  friends,  there  remains  for  us  1  r 
the  task  of  relating  this  policy  to  the  realitie* 
our  association  with  Australia.  Certainly  <#- 
graphical  isolation  for  both  Australia  and  1 
United  States  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Neither  ok 
can,  therefore,  ignore  the  menace  of  the  c\ 
munist  threat.  You  know,  as  I  know,  thatl 
long  arm  of  international  communism  must! 
met  with  courage  and  strength  and,  above  all,  vf 
resolution  to  defend  our  God-given  heritage  j 
way  of  life. 

To  my  mind,  great  opportunity,  great  obliA 
tions,  and  great  dangers  confront  us  both.  Wfl 
America  have  watched  with  satisfaction  and  I 
preciation  the  way  in  which  Australia  has  I 
sumed  an  increasing  role  of  leadership  in  I 
Pacific  area.  As  a  member  of  the  Commonwea  1, 
which  the  United  States  regards  as  one  of  I 
greatest  of  aTl  stabilizing  influences,  as  well  am 
her  own  right,  Australia  can  and  does  contriba 
political,  economic,  and  social  strength  towd 
regional  solidarity  in  the  Far  East.  In  this  m 
nificant  effort  you  share  with  us  great  respoii- 
bility  in  achieving  our  common  objective  of  pe* 
and  prosperity. 


Americans'  Trip  to  Communist  Chi  a 
Called  Violation  of  U.S.  Policy 


Press  release  460  dated  August  13 

Department  Announcement 

Ambassador  Llewellyn  Thompson  was 
structed  on  August  12  to  attempt  to  convey  a  p 
sonal  message  from  Acting  Secretary  Herter 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  American  citizens 
Moscow  who  have  indicated  an  intention  to  ace 
an  invitation  to  visit  Communist  China. 1 

Ambassador  Thompson  was  also  instructed 
make  available  to  those  contacted  the  text  of  Sec 


1  Of  a  group  of  1G0  American  students  in  Moscow  t 
the  Sixth  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  r 
Peace  and  Friendship,  about  40  have  indicated  their  int  • 
tion  to  accept  an  offer  by  the  Communist  Chinese  to  t  r 
Communist  China. 


Department  of  State  Bullet 


uv   Dulles'  address  of  June  28  entitled  "Our 
imlicies  Toward  Communism  in  China."2 

ext  of  Message 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen:  The  Department  of 
tate  has  been  informed  that  a  number  of  United 
rates  citizens  presently  in  Moscow  have  been  in- 
ited  to  visit  Communist  China  and  that  some  of 
tern  have  indicated  an  intention  to  accept  the 
mtation.    This  letter  is  addressed  only  to  those 

tizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  contemplat- 
ig  such  travel  to  or  in  Communist  China. 
'  The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
)  Communism  in  China,  non-recognition  of  the 
'hinese  Communist  regime,  and  related  matters 
m  heen  recently  restated  by  the  Secretary  of 
tate  in  his  address  of  June  28, 1957,  at  San  Fran- 
jsco.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  consistent  with 
ifl  policy  of  the  United  States,  as  approved  by 
he  President,  that  citizens  of  the  United  States 
ravel  to  the  areas  of  China  under  Communist 
mtrol. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  and  they  are 
imulative.  They  include  the  non-recognition  of 
le  regime;  the  existence  of  a  quasi  state  of  war 
id  the  continued  application  of  the  Trading  with 
le  Enemy  Act ;  the  refusal  of  Communist  China 
\  renounce  the  use  of  force;  and  the  illegal  jail- 
fig  of  Americans  already  in  China  despite 
romises  to  let  them  out. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  those  officials  of  your 
overnment  who  are  charged  with  responsibility 

this  matter  have  soberly  and  definitely  come  to 
e  conclusion  here  expressed.  Most  of  your  fel- 
w  citizens — even  those  who  may  desire  a  change 

some  aspects  of  this  policy — have  accepted  it. 
he  Department  of  State  has  already  received  re- 
lests  from  parents  requesting  that  their  children 
I  informed  of  their  strong  disapproval  of  any 
avel  to  Communist  China. 

iFor  you  to  determine  to  travel  to  Communist 
hina  in  violation  of  the  declared  policy  of  your 
bvernment  is  a  serious  matter,  not  to  be  under- 
iken  lightly.  By  so  doing,  you  will  be  violat- 
Ig  the  restriction  plainly  stamped  in  your  pass- 
jut.  If  you  persist  in  violating  this  restriction, 
•  the  first  possible  opportunity  your  passport  will 

marked  valid  only  for  travel  for  direct  return 

the  United  States  and  your  passport  will  be 


1  Bulletin  of  July  15, 1957,  p.  91. 
pfember  2,    7957 


taken  up  when  you  do  so  return.  In  the  event 
that  you  make  application  for  a  passport  at  a 
later  date,  your  wilful  violation  of  passport  re- 
strictions will  be  duly  considered  in  connection 
with  such  application. 

Your  attention  is  further  called  to  the  fact  that 
travel  to  and  in  Communist  China  at  this  time 
may  well  involve  violation  of  regulations  issued 
and  enforced  under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  which  constitutes  a  criminal  offense  under 
our  law. 

There  may  be  some  of  you  who  feel  that  by  go- 
ing to  Communist  China  and  debating  the  posi- 
tion of  Democracy  as  against  Communism  you 
may  be  doing  a  service  in  offsetting  the  propa- 
ganda efforts  of  others  less  well-intentioned.  If 
you  believe  this,  you  are  in  error.  By  traveling 
to  Communist  China  at  this  time  you  will,  in  the 
considered  view  of  your  Government,  be  acting 
as  a  willing  tool  of  Communist  propaganda  in- 
tended, wherever  possible,  to  subvert  the  foreign 
policy  and  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  you  are  a  citizen. 

I  request  that  you  reconsider  any  intention  or 
thought  you  may  have  had  of  going  to  Com- 
munist China  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Christian  A.  Herter 
Acting  Secretary. 


Action  Taken  To  Maintain 
Military  Balance  in  Korea 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  special  report  by  the 
Unified  Command  in  Korea  (U.N.  doc.  A/ 3631) 
transmitted  to  the  U.N.  Secretary -General  on 
August  9  by  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  U.N. 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

New  York,  9  August  1957 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Nations  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  eight  copies 
of  a  special  report  concerning  certain  action  re- 
cently taken  by  the  Unified  Command  in  Korea  in 
order  to  maintain  a  relative  military  balance  in 
Korea  and  thus  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
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armistice.  This  report  is  submitted  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  capacity  as  the  Unified 
Command.  Attached  to  the  report  as  an  annex 
is  the  text  of  the  statement  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  meeting  made  at  Panmun- 
jom,  Korea,  on  21  June  1957.1 

It  is  requested  that  the  text  of  the  report  and  its 
attachment  be  circulated  to  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  General  Assembly  document. 

TEXT  OF  UNIFIED  COMMAND  REPORT 

Unified  Command  Report  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  Statement  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  on  21  June  1957 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  ca- 
pacity as  the  Unified  Command,  presents  herewith 
a  special  report  concerning  certain  action  recently 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  Command  in  order 
to  maintain  a  relative  military  balance  in  Korea 
and  thus  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the  armistice. 

Despite  sincere  efforts  by  the  nations  rep- 
resented in  the  United  Nations  Command,  the 
Communist  side  has  made  it  impossible  to  achieve 
the  political  settlement  contemplated  in  article  IV 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement.  Although  after  long 
delay  there  was  convened  at  Geneva  in  1954  a 
political  conference  on  Korea,  the  Communist 
delegations  throughout  that  conference  insisted 
that  the  United  Nations  were  the  real  aggressors 
in  Korea  and  refused  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  United  Nations  to  supervise  general  elec- 
tions in  Korea.  The  report  of  the  fifteen  United 
Nations  Members  participating  in  the  conference 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  13  De- 
cember 1954. 2  In  the  absence  of  any  indication 
that  the  Communist  side  will  be  willing  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  agree  to  a  political  settlement 
in  Korea  on  a  basis  in  conformity  with  the  long- 
standing United  Nations  objectives,  the  Armistice 
Agreement  must  continue  to  provide  the  basis  for 
maintenance  of  peace  in  Korea. 

The  frustration  of  United  Nations  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  and 


5  Not  printed  here.  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8, 
1867,  p.  58. 

2  See  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assembly,  Ninth 
Hussion,  Annexes,  agenda  item  17,  document  A/2786. 
I  Footnote  in  original.] 


the  consequent  prolongation  of  the  armistice  hJ 
however,  created  for  the  United  Nations  C<| 
mand  a  grave  problem  in  maintaining  its  militl 
strength  relative  to  that  of  the  Communist  CJ 
mand. 

Certain  provisions  of  the  Armistice  AgreemeJ 
particularly  sub-paragraph  13(d)  were  desigi 
to  maintain  the  relative  military  balance  exist! 
on  27  July  1953,  until  a  political  settlement  i 
achieved.  Under  this  paragraph  both  sides  wi 
to  "Cease  the  introduction  into  Korea  of  rJ 
forcing  combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  wei 
ons,  and  ammunition;  provided,  however,  ti 
combat  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  weapons,  ;J 
ammunition  which  are  destroyed,  damaged,  w& 
out,  or  used  up  during  the  period  of  the  armis'j 
may  be  replaced  on  the  basis  of  piece-for-piecd 
the  same  effectiveness  and  the  same  type." 

Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  signatured 
the  Armistice  Agreement,  the  Communist  side  i 
gan  to  introduce  aircraft  into  north  Korea  in  c(  t 
plete  disregard  of  these  provisions.  During 
past  four  years  the  Communist  side  has,  in  f  J 
violated  that  agreement  in  the  following  pi 
ticulars : 

(1)  It  has  introduced  reinforcing  coml" 
equipment  of  the  types  referred  to  in  sub-pa  v 
graph  13(d)  in  contravention  of  the  provisi'i 
allowing  only  piece-for-piece  replacement  1 
equipment  destroyed,  damaged,  worn  out  or  ud 
up  after  the  date  of  the  armistice. 

(2)  It  has  also  introduced  combat  equipmj 
and  weapons  of  new  and  improved  types  and  eff- 
tiveness  from  any  it  had  in  Korea  at  the  til 
of  the  armistice. 

(3)  It  has  failed  to  report  introductions  of  sib 
equipment. 

(4)  It  has  introduced  such  equipment  at  poa 
of  entry  other  than  those  specified  in  the  Armiste 
Agreement. 

Through  the  introduction  of  weapons  of  i- 
proved  and  different  types  and  in  increased  quid 
tities,  the  Communist  side  increased  its  militj? 
materiel  effectiveness  and  over-all  strength  U* 
point  where  the  relative  military  balance  betwu 
the  two  sides,  which  was  provided  for  by  it! 
armistice  and  upon  which  the  maintenance  i 


8  See  Official  Records  of  the  Security  Council,  Eig  4 
Year,  Supplement  for  July,  August  and  September  IV; 
document  S/3079.    [Footnote  in  original.] 
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pace  depends,  was  upset.  This  situation  was  fur- 
:her  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  contrast  to 
this  performance,  the  United  Nations  Command 
refrained  from  introducing  the  improved  types 
of  weapons  available  to  it  and  confined  its  replace- 
ment to  a  piece-for-piece  basis  of  types  in  Korea 
on  27  July  1953,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sub-paragraph  13(d). 

In  increasing  its  strength,  the  Communist  side 
failed  to  report  its  introduction  of  materiel  to  the 
Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  as  it  is 
required  to  do  under  sub-paragraph  13(d)  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement,  which  provides  in  part:  "In 
)rder  to  justify  the  requirements  for  combat  air- 
lift, armored  vehicles,  weapons,  and  ammunition 
io  be  introduced  into  Korea  for  replacement  pur- 
poses, reports  concerning  every  incoming  ship- 
ment of  these  items  shall  be  made  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  and  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission;  such  reports  shall  in- 
:lude  statements  regarding  the  disposition  of  the 
terns  being  replaced."  Since  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  was  prevented  by  Com- 
nunist  obstruction  from  discharging  effectively  its 
•esponsibilities,  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
lisparity  between  the  opposing  forces  would  not 
continue  and,  indeed,  increase.  Efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  rectify  this  situation 
>y  action  in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission 
ind  through  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory 
Commission  have,  as  previously  reported,  been  to 
\o  avail. 

Since  the  Communist  side  in  Korea  has  failed  to 
•bserve  the  "piece-for-piece"  limitation  as  well  as 
he  provisions  for  reporting  to  and  inspection  by 
he  Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission  and 
he  introduction  of  replacement  items  only 
hrough  the  specified  ports  of  entry,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  definitively  the  full  extent  of  the 
Communist  military  build-up  in  north  Korea. 
)perational  aircraft  have  been  introduced  where 
t  the  time  of  the  armistice  there  were  none  in 
Corea  north  of  the  demarcation  line.  New  and 
mproved  artillery  and  mortars  have  also  entered 
lorth  Korea  since  the  armistice.  Specifically,  the 
Communists  have  illegally  introduced  large  num- 
>ers  of  combat  aircraft,  mostly  jet  fighters,  and 
low  maintain  an  air  force  of  more  than  700  planes 
tased  in  north  Korea.  In  addition  to  aircraft,  the 
Communists  have  also  illegally  introduced  large 
lumbers  of  ground  weapons  into  north  Korea 


including  artillery  pieces  in  the  category  of  122 
mm.  or  larger,  the  75/76  gun/howitzer,  and  120 
mm.  mortars. 

The  mission  of  the  Unified  Command  in  Korea 
under  the  Armistice  Agreement  is  to  maintain  the 
cease-fire  and,  as  paragraph  13  puts  it,  "insure  the 
stability  of  the  military  armistice  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  attainment  of  a  peaceful  settlement."  In 
the  light  of  Communist  actions,  to  refrain  from 
replacing  obsolete  materiel  with  the  more  modern 
weapons  now  available  would  jeopardize  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Unified  Command  and  the  original 
purposes  of  paragraph  13  as  well  as  the  entire 
Armistice  Agreement.  The  maintenance  of  the 
stability  of  the  situation  in  Korea  requires  preser- 
vation of  the  balance  in  relative  effectiveness  of 
the  type  of  materiel  in  the  hands  of  the  two  sides. 
And  this  is  true  quite  independently  of  the  propo- 
sition that  violations  by  the  other  side  are  con- 
sidered to  entitle  the  Unified  Command  to  be  re- 
lieved of  its  corresponding  obligations  to  the  ex- 
tent that  will  enable  it  to  take  appropriate  defen- 
sive counter-measures. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  United  States,  act- 
ing as  the  Unified  Command,  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  other  Governments  which  contributed 
forces  to  repel  the  aggression  in  Korea.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  United  Nations  Command  would 
proceed  as  it  deems  necessary  to  replace  its  wea- 
pons in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full  effect  to  its 
responsibilities  under  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  consequent  obligations. 

Accordingly,  on  21  June  1957,  the  United  Na- 
tions Command  announced  to  the  Communist  side 
in  the  Military  Armistice  Commission  that  "In 
view  of  these  facts  and  your  gross  violations  of  the 
provisions  of  sub-paragraph  13(d),  the  United 
Nations  Command  considers  that  it  is  entitled  to 
be  relieved  of  corresponding  obligations  under  the 
provisions  of  this  sub-paragraph  until  such  time 
as  the  relative  military  balance  has  been  restored 
and  your  side,  by  its  actions,  has  demonstrated  its 
willingness  to  comply." 

In  the  announcement  it  was  made  clear  that : 

(1)  The  only  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  action  is  to  restore  the  relative  balance 
of  military  strength  that  the  armistice  was  in- 
tended to  preserve. 

(2)  The  United  Nations  Command  does  not 
intend  to  start  an  arms  race  and  draws  attention 
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to  the  fact  that  the  replacement  weapons  are  be- 
ing deployed  for  defensive  purposes  only. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  Command  intends,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  fully  to  observe  the  cease-fire 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Armistice  Agreement 
save  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
lieved from  compliance  because  of  Communist 
violations  of  sub-paragraph  13(d)  and  of  those 
covered  in  its  statement  to  the  Military  Armistice 
Commission  of  31  May  1956. 

The  United  Nations  Command  is  satisfied  that, 
under  the  circumstances  which  now  exist  in  Korea, 
the  course  of  action  taken  is  the  one  which  best 
fulfills  the  essential  purpose  of  paragraph  13  "to 
insure  the  stability  of  the  Armistice,"  and  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  as  a  whole  to  have  "an 
armistice  which  will  insure  a  complete  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  of  all  acts  of  armed  forces  in 
Korea  until  a  final  peaceful  settlement  is 
achieved. 

The  text  of  the  statement  by  the  representative 
of  the  United  Nations  Command  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  on  21  June  1957  is 
attached.4 


IFC  Investment  in  Mexico 

The  International  Finance  Corporation  an- 
nounced on  August  12  that  it  has  reached  agree- 
ment, subject  to  completion  of  the  necessary  legal 
formalities,  for  an  investment  of  the  equivalent 
of  U.S.$600,000  in  Engranes  y  Productos  Inclus- 
triales,  S.A.,  a  Mexican  company,  for  expansion  of 
manufacturing  operations.  The  company  is 
owned  by  Mexican  and  American  stockholders. 
The  board  of  directors  includes  Marte  R.  Gomez, 
president  of  Worthington  de  Mexico  and  former 
Mexican  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Harmon 
Whittington,  president,  Anderson  Clayton  and 
Company,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

The  Corporation's  investment,  its  first  in  Mex- 
ico, together  with  an  investment  by  the  company, 
will  be  used  to  expand  the  plant  facilities  and 
business  of  the  company  for  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  industrial  products  and  components. 
The  program  includes  machine  tooling  for  the 
manufacture  of  automotive  and  other  mechanical 
parts,  a  forge  shop,  and  an  electric  steel  furnace. 
The  expanded   project   will   represent  the  first 

'  Not  printed  here. 
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manufacture  in  Mexico  of  automotive  different 
gears  and  universal  joints,  hydraulic  jacks,  a 
rock-drill  parts.  Production  of  some  of  th( 
items  will  start  this  autumn  and  should  be  <o 
pleted  for  all  items  in  1958.  In  the  manufacti 
of  certain  automotive  parts  the  company  operai 
under  license  to  Borg- Warner  Corporation 
Chicago,  111. 

Engranes  is  the  outgrowth  of  three  sepan 
manufacturing  enterprises  started  in  1953 
H.  C.  Carney,  an  American  who  went  to  Mexij 
in  1947.  The  company  was  formed  on  Marc!!  .' 
1957,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  three  ente: 
prises:  a  machine  shop  mainly  producing  ge 
drives  and  parts  for  deep-well  water  pumps;  : 
iron  and  non ferrous-metal  foundry  producing 
variety  of  castings;  and  a  plate  shop  producin 
tanks  and  other  steel  fabrications.  In  the  form 
tion  of  the  company  a  substantial  amount  of  ne 
capital  was  raised. 

IFC's   investment   of   the   equivalent   of   U..1 
$600,000  will  be  in  notes,  half  denominated  in  doi 
lars  and  half  in  pesos.    Both  the  dollar  and  pel 
portions  will  bear  interest  at  7  percent  per  annur 
plus  contingent  interest  related  to  the  company 
future  earnings.    The  final  maturity  of  the  not< 
will  be  10  years,  amortization  beginning  durin 
the  fourth  year,  to  retire  the  issue  in  equal  sem 
annual  amounts.    In  addition,  IFC  receives  a  1(  j 
year  option  on  shares  equivalent  to  the  conversio 
of  40  percent  of  the  total  IFC  investment.    Tr. 
notes  will  be  redeemable  at  par  at  any  time. 

IFC's  investment  is  unsecured,  but  the  contrac 
between  Engranes  y  Productos  Industriales,  S.A 
and  IFC  will  contain  the  usual  protective  cove' 
nants. 

Disbursement  of  the  IFC  investment  will  be  i 
installments  as  required  with  the  company  payin; 
a  customary  commitment  fee  on  the  undisbursei 
portion. 


Delegation  to  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
in  Dominican  Republic 

Press  release  456  dated  August  12 

President  Eisenhower  has  named  Joseph  S 
Farland  his  personal  representative  to  head  th< 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi 
dent-elect  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Gen.  Hectoi 
B.  Trujillo  Molina.  Mr.  Farland  is  the  U.S.  Am 
bassador  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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The  delegation  will  include,  with  the  rank  of 
petinl   ambassador  to   represent  the   President, 

ce  C.  Hall  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  are: 


tobert  F.  Woodward,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica 
fllliam  A.  Wieland,  director,  Office  of  Middle  American 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Wg.  Gen.  Bertram  C.  Harrison,  commander,  72d  Stra- 
tegic Reconnaissance  Wing,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic,  also  named  on  the 
Wegation  are: 

*rancis  L.  Spalding,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
'onulr.  Ralph  C.  McCoy,  U.S.  Naval  Attache 
.t  Col.  Joseph  E.  Tread  way,  U.S.  Army  Attache 

The  inauguration  of  President-elect  Trujillo 
kill  take  place  on  August  16.  The  ceremonies 
ncident  thereto  will  last  from  August  14  through 
August  18. 


'resident  Asks  for  Investigation 
f  Date  Imports 

.•"hlte  House  press  release  dated  August  7 

1  The  President  has  requested  the  United  States 
Paritf  Commission  to  make  an  immediate  inves- 
igation  of  the  effects  of  imports  of  dates  on  the 
'ederal  date  marketing  order  program  and  the 
department  of  Agriculture's  program  for  the  di- 
ersion  of  dates  to  new  uses.  The  President's  ac- 
ion  was  taken  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
rom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Com- 
mission's investigation  will  be  made  pursuant  to 
action  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
mended. 

resident's  Letter  to  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  Chairman  of 
ariff  Commission 

i  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  advised  by 
ne  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  there  is  reason 
)  believe  that  dates  are  being  or  are  practically 
irtain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  un- 
er  such  conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to 
3nder  or  tend  to  render  ineffective  or  materially 
iterfere  with  the  Federal  Date  Marketing  Order 
■rogram  and  the  Department's  program  for  the 
iversion  of  dates  to  new  uses.  A  copy  of  the  Sec- 
tai  v*s  letter  is  enclosed.1 


The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quested to  make  an  immediate  investigation  under 
Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  to  determine  the  need  for  restricting 
imports  of  dates. 

The  Commission's  findings  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  practicable. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Emergency  Oil  Lift  Program  and  Related  Oil  Problems. 
Joint  hearings  before  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  57. 
Part  1,  February  5-21,  1957,  871  pp. ;  Part  2,  February 
27-March  22,  1957.     720  pp. 

Building  a  World  of  Free  Peoples.  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  May  18,  1957,  99  pp. ;  at  Gary,  Ind.,  May 
20,  1957,  104  pp. 

Compensation  to  Government  of  Denmark.  Hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  draft 
bill  to  authorize  payment  to  the  Government  of  Den- 
mark (S.  2448).     May  21,  1957.     27  pp. 

Amending  Rule  XXVI  so  as  To  Require  Committee  Re- 
ports Proposing  Legislation  or  Ratifications  of  Treaties, 
Involving  Expenditures  of  Public  Funds,  To  Show  the 
Estimated  Costs  Thereof.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res. 
118.     S.  Rept.  705,  July  25   (legislative  day,  July  8), 


1957. 


pp. 


Amending  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949,  as  Amended,  and  for  Other  Purposes.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  979.     Rept.  612,  July  16.  1957.     4  pp. 

Sixth  Semiannual  Report  on  Activities  Under  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  as  Amended,  outlining  operations 
under  the  act  during  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30,  1957.     H.  Doc.  212,  July  22,  1957.     46  pp. 

Amending  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  To  Provide  for 
the  Preservation  of  Competitive  Through  Routes  for 
Rail  Carriers.  Report  to  accompanv  H.  R.  5384.  H. 
Rept.  878,  July  25,  1957.     4  pp. 

Authorizing  a  Payment  to  the  Government  of  Denmark. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  2448.  H.  Rept.  928,  Julv  30, 
1957.     6  pp. 

Amendment  Recommended  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Report  to  accompany 
Exec.  M,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  9,  July  26, 


1957. 


PP. 


1  Xot  printed. 
iptember  2,    1957 


Protocol  to  the  International  Convention  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Whaling.  Report  to  acompany  Exec.  E,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.     S.  Exec.  Rept.  8,  July  26,  1957.     11  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  To  Evaluate  and  To 
Waive  Collection  of  Certain  Financial  Assistance  Loans. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  747.  S.  Rept.  767,  July  30 
(legislative  day,  July  8),  1957.     2  pp. 

Implementation  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross  Conventions. 
Report  to  accompany  S.  1779.  S.  Rept.  772,  July  30 
(legislative  day,  July  8),  1957.     5  pp. 

Providing  for  the  Recognition  and  Endorsement  of  the 
Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  J.  Res.  404.  H.  Rept.  932,  July  30,  1957. 
2  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  August  1957 

U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council:  24th  Session 

Latin  American  Seminar  on  Social  Welfare  Training     '.'.'.'.'.'. 

U.N.  Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Terri- 
tories: 8th  Session. 

Caribbean  Commission:  Conference  on  Demographic  Problems  of 
the  Caribbean  Area. 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress:  Inter-American  Meeting  of 
Traffic  Experts. 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood- 
Semiannual  Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

7th  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

6th  Conference  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations  Interested  in 
Migration. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  on  Assessment  of  Hydroelectric 
Potential. 

International  Statistical  Institute:  30th  Session 

ICEM  Executive  Committee:  Special  Emergency  Session    '.'.'.'. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Working  Party  on 
Inland  Ports. 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute:  Executive  Committee 

In  Session  as  of  August  31,  1957 

U.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament 

ILO  "Art  and  Labor"  Exposition 

18th  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art;  and  7th 
International  Exhibition  of  the  Documentary  and  Short  Film 

Universal  Postal  Union:  14th  Congress 

Organization  of  American  States:  Economic  Conference 

11th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

International  Scientific  Radio  Union:  12th  General  Assembly 

ICAO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel:  2d  Meeting 

7th  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference    . 

9th  International  Congress  on  Cell  Biology ....'. 

International  Geographical  Union:  Regional  Conference 

International  Union  of  Public  Transportation:  33d  Congress      .    .' 
9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 


Geneva July  2- Aug.  3 

Montevideo July  20-Aug.  2 

New  York July  22-Aug.  15 

Trinidad July  25- Aug.  2 

Panama  City July  29-Aug.  1 

Lima July  29-Aug.  3 

Panama  City Aug.  1-10 

Geneva Aug.  5-9 

Bangkok   Aug.  5-9 

Stockholm Aug.  8-15 

Geneva Aug.  12-14 

Bangkok Aug.  19-29 

Mexico  City Aug.  22 


London Mar.  18- 

Geneva June  15- 

Venice Aug.  12- 

Ottawa Aug.  14— 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  15- 

Edinburgh Aug.  18- 

Boulder,  Colo Aug.  22- 

Montreal Aug.  26- 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  Aug.  26- 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland    .    .    .  Aug.  28- 

Nara  and  Kyoto Aug.  29- 

Hamburg  and  Berlin  ....  Aug.  29- 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  30- 


Scheduled  September  1-November  30,  1957 

International  Exposition  of  the  Sea Marseille Sept    1- 

International    Association    on    Quaternary    Research:  5th    Inter-  Barcelona  and  Madrid  .    .    .      Sept'  2- 
national  Congress.  H 

International    Union   of   Geodesy   and    Geophysics:  11th   General  Toronto    .    .    .  Seot  3- 

Assembly.  ....      ^^Fu.  t> 

U*NoI'PtAF?  Worksh°P  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification:  Bangkok  ....  Sent   3- 

2a  Meeting.  *  ' 

yjJwT^S'0^1  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  8th  Session  .    .    .  Hong  Kong Sept.  5- 

i-AU/1-.CE    Timber    Committee:  Committee    on    Forest    Working  Moscow     .    .    .  Sept   9- 

lechmques  and  Training  of  Forest  Workers.  ' 

to  a7?C0  International  Conference  on  Radioisotopes Paris  Sept   9- 

toA2  Communications  Division:  6th  Session Montreal.'    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'      Sept'  10- 

1CAU    Legal   Committee:  Special   Subcommittee    on    Rule   57   of  Tokyo Sent    10- 

btanding  Rules  of  Procedure.  ' 


1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Aug   14    1957 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  U.N.,  United   Nations;  ECAFE,  Economic  C 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  ILO,  Internal., 

2unS  Orgam/ation;  WHO  World  Health  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  ECE,  Ec 
DOtai  CoomtawD .for  Europe;  UNESCO,  United  Natione  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  PAS( 
IrXuf, i n  Sar,,Viry  °;.Kil^atl"n:  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council;  WMO,  World  Met. 
orological   Organization;  (.ATT,   General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade-  ]"" 


Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.     Followir 

Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East;  ICEIV 

ternational  Labor  Organization;  ICAO,  Internationr 

and  Agriculture  Organization;  ECE,  Ec« 

sntific  and  Cultural  Organization;  PAS( 

i  and  Social  Council;  WMO,  World  Met< 

e;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Counci 
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[lendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings— Continued 


iieduled  September  1 — November  30,  1957 — Continued 

>0  Executive  Committee:  33d  Meeting 

U>  Legal  Committee:  11th  Session 

^parliamentary  Union:  46th  Conference 

JO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

>coa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Subcommittee 

SO  Directing  Council:   10th  Meeting 

N.  EOAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 
Planning:  3d  Meeting. 

:0  Cocoa  Study  Group:  2d  Meeting 

[ernational   Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Phvsics:   9th   General 
My. 

A".  General  Assembly:   12th  Session 

V.  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Road 

Transport. 

ernational    Bank    for    Reconstruction    and    Development    and 

nternational  Monetary  Fund:  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards 
if  Governors. 

FAO/WHO    Conference    on    Nutrition    Problems    in    Latin 
America. 

'0  International  Rice  Commission:  Working  Party  on  Fertilizers  . 
'0  International   Rice   Commission:  7th    Meeting   of   Working 
'arty  on  Rice  Breeding. 

<0  International  Rice  Commission:  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on 
:oil- Water- Plant  Relationships. 

2COSOC:  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Standards  .... 

h  International  Conference  of  Sociology 

.10  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

IM  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session 

>lomatic  Conference  en  Maritime  Law 

Meeting  of  Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic 
development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan): 
'reliminary  Working  Group. 

[ernational  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  45th  Meeting  . 
>'.   ECE  Inland  Transport   Committee:   Group   of  Experts  on 
technical  Questions  (Rail). 

10  International  Chestnut  Commission 

'0  European  Contact  Group  on  Uses  of  Isotopes  and  Radiation 
i  Agricultural  Research. 

TT  Balance-of- Payment  Consultations 

TT  Intersessional  Committee  of  Contracting  Parties 

>.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  7th 

ession. 

isrnational  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  1st  General  Conference  and 

;st  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

lECOSOC  Seminar  on  Rural  Electrification  Cooperatives    .    .    . 

\0  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the 

European- Mediterranean  Region. 

D  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress 

isultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 

South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  9th  Meeting, 
isultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
outh  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Officials  Meeting. 
)  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  6th  Session 

M  Council:  7th  Session 

ESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session  .    . 

..  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee 

10  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  1st  Session  of  Work- 
ing Group  on  Telecommunications. 

■  •  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:  15th  Session 

th  Pacific  Commission:  17th  Session 

•  ■  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:   4th  Session 

)  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting 

TT  Contracting  Parties:  12th  Session 

imitative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 

South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing. 

•Governing  Body:   137th  Session  (and  Committees) 

'•ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West 

Trade  Consultations. 
ESCO  Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Agreement  on  the 

Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials. 
iO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting 

CAO  South  American/South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation 

Meeting. 


Washington Sept.  10- 

Tokyo Sept.  12- 

London Sept.  12- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  16- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  16- 

Washington Sept.  16- 

Bangkok Sept.  16- 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  17- 

Rome Sept.  17- 

New  York Sept.  17- 

Geneva Sept.  17- 

Washington Sept.  23- 

Guatemala  City Sept.  23- 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23- 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23- 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23- 

Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  23- 

Beirut Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  24- 

Geneva Sept.  26* 

Brussels Sept.  30- 

Saigon Sept.  30- 

Bergen,  Norway Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Geneva September 

Bonn September 

Geneva September 

Geneva September 

New  York September 

Vienna Oct.  1- 

Recife  City,  Brazil Oct.  5- 

Lisbon Oct.  7- 

Hamburg Oct.  7- 

Saigon Oct.  7- 

Salgon Oct.  7- 

Monterrey Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7* 

Washington Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  10- 

Paris Oct.  14* 

Geneva Oct.  14— 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia     .    .  Oct.  14— 

Bangkok Oct.  14- 

Rome Oct.  17- 

Geneva Oct.  17- 

Saigon Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21* 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Montreal Oct.  22- 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  22- 


fember  2,    7957 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meeting*— Continued 


Scheduled  September  1 — November  30,  1957 — Continued 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Relations  With  International  Organizations  .    . 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    •    •    • 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland 
Waterways  Subcommittee. 

FAO  Council:"  27th  Session 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session •    •    •    ■    •    • 

International  Union  of  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General 
Assembly.  .    .  ,r 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting.    . 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  . 

U  N  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  3d 
Meeting.  .  „ ,  _      .         »  _  , 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  bub- 
committee  on  Minerals  Resources. 

Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference  .    . 

ICAO  Radiotelephony  Speech  Panel:  1st  Meeting 

4th  I LO  Asian  Regional  Conference ■    ■    •    •    •    •    • 

Inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress ■    •    •    •    •    •    •    • 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session  and  Working  Parties. 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  49th  Session 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  11th  Session        .    .    .    .    .    .    .    ■    • 

ILO  Technical  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines. 

International  Sugar  Council:  14th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee  .    .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Kail- 
way  Subcommittee. 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee  .    .    .    .    .    .    . 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on 
Biology  and  Research.  > 

U.N.  Scientific  Committee  on  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation:  4th 
Session. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 


Rome Oct.  24- 

Rome Oct.  24- 

New  Delhi Oct.  24- 

Malang,  Indonesia Oct.  24- 

Rome Oct.  31- 

Rome Nov.  2- 

Washington Nov.  3- 

Vancouver Nov.  4- 

Paris Nov.  5- 

Calcutta Nov.  5- 

Calcutta Nov.  5- 

Curacao Nov.  11- 

Europe  or  Montreal    ....  Nov.  12* 

New  Delhi Nov.  13- 

Washington Nov.  14- 

Bangkok Nov.  18- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Paris Nov.  18- 

Rome Nov.  22- 

Rome Nov.  23* 

Curacao Nov.  25- 

Brussels Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  25- 

(Undetermined) Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  26- 

Vancouver November 

New  York November 

New  York November 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

14th  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
12  (press  release  457)  that  the  United  States  will 
be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
14th  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
which  will  convene  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  August  14 : 

E.  George  Siedle,  chairman,  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

Greever  Allan,  director,  Division  of  International  Serv- 
ice, Post  Office  Department 

Frederick  E.  Rutins,  special  assistant  to  the  Assistant 
postmaster  General 

David  S.  GoodSOD,  chief,  Air  Transportation  Section, 
Division  of  International  Service,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment 

Raymond  K.  Hancock,  chief,  Inquiries  Section,  Division 
of  International  Service,  Post  Office  Department 
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Edward  J.  Mahoney,  chief,  International  Section,  Di' 

sion  of  Postage  Rates,  Post  Office  Department 
Armand  J.  Rioux,  chief,  International  Relations  Sectic 

Division  of  International  Service,  Post  Office  Depa 

ment 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  was  established 
1874.     It  is  composed  of  96  member  countrii 
This  is  one  of  the  oldest  international  organiz 
tions  in  existence  today   and  is  an  outstandu 
example  of  international  cooperation  where  the 
is  a  common  objective.    A  former  U.S.   Po; 
master  General— Montgomery  Blair,  a  memb 
of    Lincoln's    Cabinet— was   the   principal   pi 
moter  of  the  idea  of  establishing  an  internatioi 
postal   union.     In   1863,  through   the   efforts 
Blair,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Paris  with  repi*- 
sentatives  of  15  countries  in  attendance;  this  w» 
followed  a  decade  later  by  the  first  Postal  Co 
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which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
fnion  in  1874. 

The  Union  is  governed  by  the  Universal  Postal 
onvention.  Its  purpose  is  to  regulate  all  mat- 
»rs  relating  to  the  movement  of  international 
lails.  Congresses  are  held  every  5  years,  the 
ist  having  been  held  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
962.  Between  Congresses  an  executive  and  liai- 
m  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
)  countries,  and  an  international  bureau  with 
eadquarters  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  carry  on  the 
ork  of  the  Union.  The  United  States  has  been 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  past  10  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  Congress  is  to 
mew  proposed  amendments  to  the  convention 
nd  regulations  which  have  been  submitted  by 
arious  members  of  the  Union. 

iternational  Scientific  Radio  Union 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
t  (press  release  463)  that  the  U.S.  Government 
ill  be  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at 
le  12th  General  Assembly  of  the  International 
cientific  Badio  Union  (URSI),  which  will  be 
mvened  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  August  22 : 

:arrv  W.  Wells,  chairman,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, Washington,  D.C. 

"illiam   E.    Gordon,    School   of   Electrical    Engineering, 
Cornell  University 

>hn  P.  Hagen,  U.S.  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy 
illett  G.  Morgan,  Dartmouth  College 
rthur  H.  Waynick,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

The  International  Scientific  Radio  Union  was 
itablished  in  1919  and  is  affiliated  with  the  In- 
mational  Council  of  Scientific  Unions.  Its  aims 
re  to  promote  international  cooperation  in  the 
ientinc  study  of  radio  projects.  Meetings  are 
eld  every  3  years,  the  last  one  being  held  in 
msterdam,  Netherlands,  August  23  to  September 
1954. 

About  900  people  are  expected  to  attend.  They 
ave  been  designated  by  the  governments  or  URSI 
ational  Committees  of  the  26  member  countries. 
Recent  discoveries  in  radio  astronomy  will  be 
nong  the  subjects  discussed  at  Boulder.  Many 
f  the  men  responsible  for  these  discoveries  will 
3  present.  Another  highlight  will  be  a  day  de- 
oted  to  recognition  of  the  International  Geophys- 
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ical  Year.  This  part  of  the  meeting  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Edward  Appleton,  a  former 
president  of  URSI  and  a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  15  April  1957  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  Egypt  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Security  Council.     S/3812,  April  16,  1957.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  19  April  1957  from  the  Representative  of 
Israel  Addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council.     S/3814,  April  22,  1957.     1  p.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  in  Palestine  Concern- 
ing a  Complaint  by  Syria  Under  the  General  Armistice 
Agreement  Between  Israel  and  Syria.  S/3815,  April 
23,  1957.     5  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  7  May  1957  from  the  Permanent  Represen- 
tative of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  United  Nations  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General.  S/3825,  May  9, 
1957.     2  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  13  May  1957  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  from  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Syria  to  the  United  Nations.  S/3827,  May  13,  1957. 
2  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Second  Report  on  the 
Law  of  Treaties  by  G.  G.  Fitzmaurice,  Special  Rap- 
porteur.    A/CN.4/107,  March  15,  1957.     159  pp.  mimeo. 

UNREF  Executive  Committee.  Report  and  Further 
Recommendations  on  the  Problem  of  Hungarian  Refu- 
gees.   A/AC.79/73,  May  8,  1957.    49  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hun- 
gary. A/3592,  June  12,  1957.  Vol.  I,  172  pp.  mimeo.; 
Vol.  II,  219  pp.  mimeo. 

Question  Considered  by  the  Second  Emergency  Special 
Session  of  the  General  Assembly  from  4  to  10  Novem- 
ber 1956.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3464/ Add. 
3,  July  1, 1957.    19  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Relationship  Agreement  Between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
A/3620,  July  23,  1957.    12  pp.  mimeo. 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Social  Aspects 
of  Economic  Development.  E/CN.12/437,  April  1,  1957. 
9  pp.  mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Report  of  the  Ninth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention  of  Discrimi- 
nation and  Protection  of  Minorities.  E/CN. 4/744,  April 
5, 1957.    2  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme of  Technical  Assistance.  E/CN. 12/444,  April 
8, 1957.     39  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Note  by  the 
Secretariat  on  the  Possible  Repercussions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  on  Latin  American  Exports. 
E/CN.12/449,  April  20,  1957.    32  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Committee.  Report  of  the  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission.  E/2979,  April  25,  1957.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 

Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Report  of  the  Thirteenth 
Session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  the 
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Economic  and  Social  Council.  E/2970,  E/CN.4/753, 
April  29,  1957.    97  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Committee.  Economic  Development  of  Under- 
Developed  Countries.  Report  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee.   E/2988,  April  30,  1957.    8  pp.  mimeo. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  The  Expanded  Pro- 
gramme of  Technical  Assistance.  Size  of  the  Working 
Capital  and  Reserve  Fund.  E/TAC/59,  May  6,  1957. 
5  pp.  mimeo. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East.  E/2959,  E/CN.11/454,  May  6,  1957.  203 
pp.  mimeo. 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  Expanded  Programme 
of  Technical  Assistance.  Status  of  Local  Costs  Ar- 
rangements. Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board. 
E/TAC/60,  May  8,  1957.    8  pp.  mimeo. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development.  Final  Report  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Question  of  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Prepared  in  Accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Resolution  923  (X).  E/2961,  May  16, 
1957.     118  pp.  mimeo. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development.  Supplementary  Re- 
port of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Question  of  the 
Establishment  of  a  Special  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Economic  Development  Prepared  in  Accordance  with 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1030  (XI).  E/2999,  May 
27,  1957.    37  pp.  mimeo. 

Financing  of  Economic  Development.  The  International 
Flow  of  Private  Capital,  1956.  Report  by  the  Secretary- 
General.     E/3021,  June  21,  1957.    72  pp.  mimeo. 


Air  Transport  Agreement 
With  Australia  Amended 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
13  (press  release  458)  that  an  exchange  of  notes 
was  concluded  on  August  12  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Australian  Embassy  at 
Washington  amending  the  Air  Transport  Services 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia which  was  signed  on  December  3,  1946.1 
The  amendment  resulted  from  consultations  re- 
quested by  Australia,  which  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington from  May  15  to  June  14,  1957,  between 
delegations  of  aviation  specialists  from  the  two 
countries.2 


Mil  Slut.  (8)  24G4. 

3  For  text  of  joint  statement,  see  Bulletin  of  July  1, 
1967,  p.  21. 


The  amendment  will  permit  airlines  designate 
by  the  United  States  to  offer  service  to  Sydn< 
and  Melbourne  over  two  different  routes  and  I 
offer  service  beyond  Sydney  to  Asia  and  Euro] 
via  Darwin,  to  Asia  and  Africa  via  Perth,  and 
South  America  via  Melbourne  and  a  polar  rout 
It  will  permit  the  Australian  airline,  Qant 
Empire  Airways,  to  extend  its  present  service  b 
yond  San  Francisco  to  the  United  Kingdom  ai 
Europe  via  New  York.  The  rights  granted  An 
tralia  do  not,  however,  include  permission  f< 
Qantas  to  carry  local  traffic  between  San  Fra 
cisco  and  New  York. 

The  amendment  also  adds  American  Samoa  ai 
New  Zealand  to  the  list  of  intermediate  poin 
which  may  be  served  by  the  designated  airlin 
of  both  countries  in  trans-Pacific  operations. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES 

Text  of  U.S.  Note 

August  12,  1957 
Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  yo 
Note  No.  8/57  which  requested  consultatio 
pursuant  to  Article  II  of  the  Air  Transport  Ser 
ices  Agreement  between  Australia  and  the  Unit 
States  signed  in  Washington  on  December 
1946. 

The  United  States  Government  understan 
that  the  delegations  named  for  these  consult 
tions  agreed  on  June  14,  1957  to  refer  to  th( 
respective  Governments  the  following  amen 
ment  to  the  aforementioned  Agreement: 

Article  II  of  the  Agreement  and  Sections 
and  II  of  the  Annex  to  the  Agreement  sh: 
be  revised  to  read : 

Article  II 

Each  Contracting  Party  grants  to  t 
other  Contracting  Party  rights  necessary  i 
the  conduct  of  air  services  (hereinafter  : 
f erred  to  as  "the  agreed  services")  by  t 
designated  airline,  as  follows:  the  rights 
transit,  of  stops  for  non-traffic  purposes  a 
of  commercial  entry  and  departure  for  info 
national  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo,  and  m 
at  the  points  in  its  territory  named  on  each 
the  routes  specified  in  the  appropriate  Si 
tion  of  the  Annex  to  this  Agreement. 
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Annex 
Section  I 

The  designated  airline  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be  entitled  to  operate 
air  services  on  each  of  the  air  routes  specified 
via  intermediate  points,  in  both  directions, 
and  to  make  scheduled  landings  in  Austral- 
ian territory  at  the  points  specified  in  this 
Section : 

1.  The  United  States  via  Honolulu, 
Canton  Island,  American  Samoa,  the  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Zealand 
to  Sydney;  and  beyond  to  (a)  Darwin  and 
points  in  southeast  Asia,  including  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  and  beyond;  (b) 
Melbourne  and  Perth,  Cocos  (Keeling) 
Islands,  and  beyond  to  points  in  south 
Asia  and  Africa  and  beyond;  and  (c) 
Melbourne  and  New  Zealand  and  beyond  to 
Antarctica  and  beyond. 

2.  The  United  States,  including  Alaska, 
via  points  in  Canada,  Alaska,  the  Kurile 
Islands,  Japan  and  southeast  Asia,  includ- 
ing the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  to 
Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

Points  on  any  of  the  specified  routes  may  at 
the  option  of  the  designated  airline  be  omit- 
ted on  any  or  all  flights. 

Section  II 

The  designated  airline  of  Australia  shall 
be  entitled  to  operate  air  services  on  each  of 
the  air  routes  specified  via  intermediate 
points,  in  both  directions,  and  to  make  sched- 
uled landings  in  United  States  territory  at 
the  points  specified  in  this  Section: 

1.  Australia    via    New    Caledonia,    the 

Fiji    Islands,    American    Samoa,    Canton 

Island,  Honolulu,  to  San  Francisco  and 

beyond  to   (a)    Vancouver  and    (b)    New 

York  and  beyond  to  points  in  the  British 

Isles  and  beyond  to  Europe  and  beyond. 

Points  on  any  of  specified  routes  may  at  the 

option  of  the  designated  airline  be  omitted 

on  any  or  all  flights. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
hat  the  United  States  Government  agrees  to  the 
oregoing  amendment,  and  to  suggest  that  if  the 
jovernment  of  Australia  agrees  to  the  foregoing 


amendment,  this  note  and  your  reply  to  that 
effect  shall  constitute  an  amendment  of  the  agree- 
ment effective  upon  the  date  of  your  reply. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

For  the  Secretary  of  State : 
Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi 

His  Excellency 

Sir  Percy  Spender,  K.B.E.,  Q.C., 

Ambassador  of  Australia 

Text  of  Australian  Note 

August  12,  1957 
Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your 
note  of  August  12,  1957  regarding  the  Air 
Transport  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Australia  which  reads  as 
follows : 

[At  this  point  the  Australian  note  repeats  the  U.S.  note 
as  given  above.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
agrees  to  amendment  of  the  Air  Transport 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Australia  as  set  out  in  your  note. 

The  Australian  Government  also  agrees  that 
your  note  and  this  reply  shall  constitute  an 
amendment  of  the  Agreement  effective  upon  the 
date  of  this  note. 

Accept,  Sir,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

Perot  Spender 
Ambassador 

The  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 


United  States  and  Spain  Expand 
Atomic  Energy  Agreement 

The  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  announced  on  August  16 
(press  release  465)  that  the  Governments  of  Spain 
and  the  United  States  on  that  date  signed  an  ex- 
panded agreement  for  cooperation  in  the  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy  which  will  provide  a  basis 
for  future  U.S.  cooperation  with  Spain  for  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  power  program.    Under 
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the  agreement  the  United  States  will  make  avail- 
able as  needed  over  a  term  of  10  years  a  net 
amount  of  500  kilograms  of  uranium  235  to  be 
contained  in  fuel  sold  or  leased  to  Spain  for  use 
in  research,  experimental  power,  and  power  re- 
actors. 

The  agreement  was  signed  for  the  United  States 
by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  John  Wesley  Jones,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs,  and 
for  Spain  by  Ambassador  Jose  M.  de  Areilza. 

The  Spanish  atomic  energy  commission,  known 
as  the  Junta  de  Energia  Nuclear,  is  studying 
plans  for  locating  a  power  reactor  in  an  industri- 
alized area  of  that  country.  Fuel  enriched  up 
to  20  percent  in  U-235  would  be  available  for 
such  a  reactor  under  this  agreement. 

The  accord  will  enlarge  the  areas  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the  peace- 
ful applications  of  nuclear  energy.  It  will  au- 
thorize, for  example,  the  transfer  of  gram  quanti- 
ties of  special  materials  for  laboratory  use  and, 
in  the  event  that  Spain  decides  to  build  a  ma- 
terials-testing reactor,  the  transfer  of  6  kilograms 
of  reactor  fuel  at  a  90  percent  enrichment  in 
U-235. 

The  new  agreement  will  come  into  effect  when 
the  statutory  and  constitutional  requirements  of 
the  two  nations  have  been  fulfilled.  It  will  super- 
sede the  U.S.-Spanish  research  agreement  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  July  1955. * 

Under  the  research  accord,  Spain  is  building  a 
3-megawatt  pool  reactor,  to  be  located  near  Ma- 
drid, which  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  Jan- 
uary 1958.  Fuel  elements  for  this  reactor  are 
scheduled  for  shipment  to  Spain  in  November 
1957.  On  May  29,  1956,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  approved  a  grant  of  $350,000  toward 
the  cost  of  this  nuclear  research  facility. 

Spanish  scientists  and  technicians  have  taken 
special  training  courses  at  the  International 
School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  the  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
Spain  lias  also  received  shipments  of  radioisotopes 
from  the  United  States.  Spain  was  a  participant 
in  the  international  conference  held  in  New  York 
m  October  1956  which  approved  the  Statute  of 
the  [nternationa]  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


Power  Reactor  Agreement 

With  Germany  Comes  Into  Effect 

Press  release  452  dated  August  7 

On  August  7,  the  research  and  power  agreeme 
in  the  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  between  t. 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  E 
public  of  Germany  came  into  effect  with  an  el 
change  of  notes  between  the  Department  of  Stal 
and  the  Embassy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  G< 
many.  This  agreement  was  signed  July  3,  19m 
The  new  accord  incorporates  and  supersedes  a 
atomic  research  agreement  which  has  been  in  < 
feet  since  April  23, 1956. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cult 

relations.     Signed    at   Caracas   March   28,    1954. 

tered  into  force  February  18,  1955.2 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Ax 

8,  1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific 

seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957/ 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Ai 

8,  1957. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendment  of  regulation  30,  chapter  III,  annexed  to 
international  convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at 
signed  June  10,  1948    (inflatable  liferafts).     Done 
London  May  1955.3 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  Aug 
8,  1957. 

Sugar 

Protocol   amending   the  international   sugar   agreemt 
with  annex.     Done  at  London  December  1,  1956. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  accession  given:   Aug] 
8,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperate 

with  annex.     Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.3 

Signature:  Japan,  June  17,  1957. 
Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Di 

at  Geneva  March  10,  1955." 

Signature:  Japan,  June  17,  1957. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  X.I 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     DJ 

at  Geneva  March  10,  1955." 

Signature:   Japan,  June  17,  1957. 


'Treaties  and  other  International  Acts  Scries  ::::is. 


1  Bulletin  of  July  22, 1957,  p.  147. 
■  Not  in  force  for  United  States. 
"Not  in  force. 
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Yotocol  of  organizational   amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement    cm    Tariffs   and    Trade.     Done   at   Geneva 
March  10,  1955." 
Signature:    Japan,  June  17,  1957. 

foces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  protocol 
amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the 
general  agreement,  and  the  protocol  of  organizational 
amendments  to  the  general  agreement.  Done  at  Ge- 
neva. December  3,  1955.a 
Signature:    Japan,  June  17,  1957. 

tar 

eneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  ; 

■eneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field ; 
eneva    convention    for    amelioration    of    condition    of 
wounded,    sick    and    shipwrecked   members   of   armed 
forces  at  sea ; 

eneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
October  21.  1950 ;  for  the  United  States  February  2, 
1956.  TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively. 
Ratification  deposited:  Brazil,  June  29,  1957. 

dialing 

rotocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 
of  1946  (TIAS  1849).  Done  at  Washington  November 
19,  1956.3 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
8,  1957. 


BILATERAL 


ustralia 

greenient  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  De- 
cember 3,  1946  (TIAS  1574).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  August  12,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  August  12,  1957. 

.greenient  for  cooperation  regarding  atomic  information 
for  mutual  defense  purposes.  Signed  at  Washington 
July  12.  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  August  14,  1957  (date  on  which 
each  Government  received  from  the  other  written 
notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements). 

ustria 

onvention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington 
October  25,  1956.3 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
8,  1957. 

igreement  relating  to  the  pur-chase  by  Austria  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  materials,  and  services  for  internal  se- 
curity and  legitimate  self-defense.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  August  9,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  August  9, 1957. 

anada 

onvention  further  modifying  and  supplementing  the 
convention  and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4,  1942 
(56  Stat.  1399),  as  modified  June  12,  1950  (TIAS  2347) 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of 
fis<ai  evasion  in  income  taxes.  Signed  at  Ottawa  Au- 
gust 8,  ]!>56.3 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
8,  1957. 


Egypt 

Agreement  amending  the  air  transport  agreement  of  June 
15,  1946  (TIAS  1727).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Cairo  June  24  and  July  31,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  July  31,  1957. 

Japan 

Protocol  supplementing  the  convention  for  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16,  1954  (TIAS 
3176).  Signed  at  Tokyo  March  23,  1957.3 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
8,  1957. 

Korea 

Treaty   of   friendship,   commerce,    and   navigation,    with 
protocol.     Signed  at  Seoul  November  28, 1956.3 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  given:  August 
8,  1957. 

Panama 

Agreement  authorizing  inspection  by  Panamanian  nauti- 
cal inspectors  of  vessels  of  Panamanian  registry  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Panama 
August  5,  1957.     Entered  into  force  August  5,  1957. 

Poland 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  June  7,  1957  (TIAS  3839).  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington August  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August  14, 
1957. 

Spain 

Research  and  power  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  and  superseding  the  research 
reactor  agreement  of  July  19,  1955  (TIAS  3318). 
Signed  at  Washington  August  16,  1957.  Enters  into 
force  on  date  on  which  each  Government  receives  from 
the  other  written  notification  that  it  has  complied  with 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements. 


PUBLICATIONS 


German  War  Documents  Released 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  31 
(press  release  433  dated  July  24)  the  release  of 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-191+5, 
Series  D,  Volume  X,  The  War  Years,  June  23- 
August  31,  191+0.  This  is  the  10th  volume  in  the 
series  being  published  cooperatively  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  from  archives 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office  captured  by  Allied 
forces  at  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

The  volume  begins  on  June  23,  1940,  the  day 
after  the  signing  of  the  French  armistice  with 
Germany.  It  ends  on  August  31,  1940,  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Vienna  Award,  whereby  Hitler 
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and  Mussolini  imposed  a  territorial  settlement 
between  Kumania  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  on  the  other. 

The  documents  are  printed  in  chronological 
order.  There  is  a  descriptive  list  of  documents 
arranged  by  topics  to  guide  those  who  may  wish  to 
read  on  particular  subjects. 

As  is  customary  in  this  series,  the  selection  of 
documents  has  been  made  jointly  by  the  British, 
French,  and  United  States  editors,  who  share 
responsibility  for  the  selections  made.  Under  a 
reciprocal  arrangement  some  of  the  volumes  are 
edited  and  printed  by  the  British  and  some  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  This  volume  has  been  edited 
by  the  U.S.  editors  and  printed  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  A  British  edition  bound 
from  flat  sheets  printed  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  being  released  simultaneously  with 
the  U.S.  edition. 

Copies  of  the  volume,  which  has  the  publication 
number  6491,  can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
for  $2.75  each. 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

When  You  Go  Abroad— Information  for  Bearers  of  Pass- 
ports. Pub.  6485.  Department  and  Foreign  Service  Se- 
ries 06.     103  pp.    35#. 

Ai  pamphlet  containing  valuable  information  for  any 
American  citizen  who  plans  to  travel  abroad. 

Army  Mission.    TIAS  3821.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  amending  agreement  of  September  6,  1956.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  April  8  and  24,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  April  24,  1957. 

Weather  Stations— Cooperative  Program  at  Lima.  TIAS 
3823.     6  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Lima  April  17,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  May  17, 1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3824.  11  pp. 
lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria— Signed  at  Vienna  May  10,  1957,  with  related 
note.    Entered  into  force  May  10,  1957,  with  related  note. 


Emergency  Relief  for  Hungarians  in  Austria.  TIA 
3825.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Austria.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Vienna  May  U 
1957.    Entered  into  force  May  10,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3826.  6  pj 
5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Finland — Signed  at  Helsinki  May  10,  1957,  with  relate 
exchange  of  notes.  Entered  into  force  May  10,  1957,  wit 
related  exchange  of  notes. 


11  PJ 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.    TIAS  3827. 
lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Peru — Signed  at  Lima  May  2, 1957,  with  related  exchang 
of  notes.  Entered  into  force  May  2,  1957,  with  relate 
exchange  of  notes. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.    TIAS 
15  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  an 
Australia — Signed  at  Washington  June  22,  1956.    Entered 
into  force  May  28, 1957. 

Mutual    Security — Investment    Guaranties.    TIAS    3831 

8  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  a.nl 
China,  amending  agreement  of  June  25,  1952.  Excham* 
of  notes — Signed  at  Taipei  May  3,  1957.  Entered  iml 
force  May  3,  1957. 

Mutual   Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  3832.    3  pp.    5<}.  J 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ar  ! 
Luxembourg,  amending  annex  B  of  the  agreement  <i 
January  27,  1950.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lu:  j 
embourg  April  15  and  25,  1957.  Entered  into  force  Api'l 
25,  1957. 

Weather  Stations— Cooperative  Program  at  Guayaqu: 

TIAS  3833.     7  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Ecuador.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Quito  April  2 
1957.     Entered  into  force  May  14,  1957. 

Mutual  Aid  Settlement.    TIAS  3834.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United   States  of  America  aLJ 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ir 
land,  relating  to  joint  statement  of  December  6,  1945,  i^ 
amended.      Exchange   of   notes— Signed    at   Washingtx 
April  24  and  25,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  25,  195 

Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  3835.    4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Iraq.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Baghdad  May  | 
and  22,  1957.     Entered  into  force  May  22,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.    TIAS  388 

9  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  ai 
Norway— Signed  at  Washington  February  25,  1957.  E 
tered  into  force  June  10,  1957. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  12-18 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  August  12  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  224 
of  April  19,  433  of  July  24,  and  452  of  August  7. 
No.        Date  Subject 

455  8/12     Jones :   Canadian  Friendship  Day. 

456  8/12  Delegation  to  Dominican  presidential 
inauguration. 

457  8/12  Delegation  to  Universal  Postal  Union 
(rewrite). 

458  8/13  Air  transport  agreement  with  Aus- 
tralia amended. 

459  8/13  U.S.  protests  U.S.S.R.  closing  of  Peter 
the  Great  Bay. 

460  8/13  Herter :  message  to  Americans  con- 
templating travel  to  Communist 
China. 

t461     8/14     Supplemental    agricultural    commodi- 
ties agreement  with  Poland. 

462  8/14     U.S.  protests  Syrian  actions. 

463  8/14  Delegation  to  International  Scientific 
Radio  Union   (rewrite). 

464  8/15  Note  to  Canada  on  handling  of  secu- 
rity information. 

465  8/16  U.S.,  Spain  expand  atomic  energy 
agreement. 

*466    8/16     Educational  exchange. 
467    8/16     Exchange     of     radio-TV     broadcasts 
with  U.S.S.R. 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

September  1956-June  1957 

Documents 


During  the  past  year  the  United  States  was  presented  with  most 
difficult  and  critical  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  In  a  volume 
issued  last  October,  The  Suez  Canal  Problem,  July  26-September  22, 
1956:  A  Documentary  Publication,  the  Department  of  State  presented 
documents,  including  some  background  material,  which  covered  the 
first  2  months  of  the  controversy  that  stemmed  from  President 
Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  present  volume, 
covering  the  period  from  September  1956  to  June  1957,  carries  the 
story  forward;  presents  the  highlights  of  other  major  developments 
in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  hostilities  in  Egypt;  and  shows 
not  only  how  the  United  States  reacted  to  these  developments,  but 
also  how  important  new  elements  were  added  to  American  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  in  general. 

Copies  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,  September  1956- 
June  1957:  Documents  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  $1.50  each. 
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Order  Form 

To:  Supt.  of  Documents 
Govt.  Printing  Office 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Enclosed  find: 


(caah,  check,  or 
money  order). 


Please  send  me copies  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East, 

September  1956-June  1957:  Documents. 

Name: 

Street  Address: 

City,  Zone,  and  State:   
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication   issued   by   the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations    and    on    the    work    of    the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the    Secretary    of    State    and    other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international   affairs    and    the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.     Informa- 
tion is   included  concerning   treaties 
and     international     agreements      to 
which   the   United  States  is   or   may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


olicy  Questions  Raised  by  Proposed  Cuts 
i  Mutual  Security  Appropriations 


Following  are  texts  of  statements  in  support  of 
e  appropriation  request  for  the  mutual  security 
rogram  for  fiscal  year  1958  made  before  the  Sen- 
e  Appropriations  Committee  on  August  19  by 
cretary  Dulles,  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
rmer  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
>hn  B.  Hollister,  Director  of  the  International 
^operation  Administration. 


ATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

H  release  468  dated  August  19 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  its  pending 
11  appropriating  funds  for  the  mutual  security 
ogram  has  made  drastic  cuts.  These  are  super- 
posed upon  substantial  cuts  already  made  by 
e  authorizing  legislation.  Also  they  are  super- 
posed upon  cuts  made  in  prior  years  against  the 
dgment  of  the  Executive. 

The  cuts  proposed  for  this  year  are,  in  the  ag- 
egate,  of  a  magnitude  and  character  to  raise 
ave  policy  questions. 

There  can  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  as 
how  much  money  is  required  to  carry  out  United 
ates  policy.  But  the  cuts  of  prior  years  have 
)ught  the  common  defense  into  an  area  of  serious 
k.  In  Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Viet-Nam, 
ee  China,  Korea,  and  elsewhere  there  is  concern 
ause  the  needed  military  effort  is  creating  an 
lationary  threat  not  counterbalanced  by  our  de- 
lse  support.  In  other  countries,  bases  essential 
the  common  defense  are  endangered  because  it 
felt  that  the  risks  are  not  being  adequately  com- 
bated for.  When,  in  the  face  of  that  situation, 
5  amounts  requested  by  the  President  for  the 
rrent  year1  are  cut  to  the  figure  now  in  the 
mse  bill,  the  effect  is  to  challenge  the  mutual 
urity  policy  itself. 

See  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  mutual  security  program, 
which  has  been  successfully  holding  together  the 
free  world  and  protecting  it  from  Communist  dep- 
redations, cannot  continue  to  function  vigorously 
and  well  under  such  treatment  as  is  accorded  by  the 
current  House  appropriations  bill. 

Military  Assistance 

The  President  requested  $1.9  billion  of  new 
funds  for  military  assistance,  together  with  the 
reappropriation  of  certain  unobligated  balances. 
The  House  of  Representatives  cut  this  request  by 
$650  million. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  the  im- 
mediately retired  and  present  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  speaking  for  themselves  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  such  a  reduction  in  military  assistance,  the 
impact  of  which  would  come  primarily  in  supply- 
ing new  types  of  weapons,  would  deeply  concern 
our  allies,  and  that,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
NATO,  the  failure  to  supply  certain  types  of  new 
weapons  would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  our 
NATO  alliance. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 2  does  not  make  clear  whether  the  com- 
mittee has  a  different  political  and  military  judg- 
ment, or  whether  it  is  the  judgment  of  that  com- 
mittee that  it  is  now  unimportant  to  the  United 
States  whether  or  not  the  strength  of  our  military 
allies  disintegrates. 

We  believe  however  that  the  Congress,  before  it 
finally  acts,  should  be  aware  of  what  it  is  doing 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  making  it 
impossible  to  supply  our  allies  with  the  military 
equipment  needed  to  maintain  the  effectiveness 
and  morale  of  their  fighting  forces. 


'  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1958.    Report  to 
accompany  H.R.  9302.     H.  Rept.  1172,  Aug.  15,  1957. 
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Defense  Support 

I  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  defense  support. 
This  is  money  which  enables  those  of  our  allies 
which  are  economically  weak  to  maintain  the 
military  forces  which  we  judge  necessary  for  their 
security.     The  President  asked  for  $900  million. 
The  House  bill  would  appropriate  $621  million. 
There  is  need  to  extend  defense  support  to  14 
allies,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  and  Far  East.    Over 
$600  million  is  required  to  enable  5  countries — 
Korea,  Free  China,  Viet-Nam,  Pakistan,  and  Tur- 
key—to support  the  2,100,000  men  they  now  have 
under  arms.    These  5  countries  all  lie  along  the 
Sino-Soviet  border.    They  are  all  faced  by  power- 
ful Communist  forces.    They  have  all  been  sub- 
jected   to    repeated    Communist    threats.    The 
United  States,  by  treaties  overwhelmingly  con- 
curred in  by  this  Senate,  has  found  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  United  States  would  be  in 
jeopardy  if  they  should  be  attacked  by  Communist 
aggression. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the  President 
and  his  military  advisers  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  the  House  cut  in  defense  support  would 
make  it  impossible  to  maintain  in  these  areas,  ad- 
judged vital  to  the  United  States,  the  strength 
necessary  to  defend  them.  The  report  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  does  not  make 
clear  whether  it  judges  that  the  danger  is  past. 
Again,  before  the  Congress  finally  acts,  it  should 
be  clear  what  the  issues  are  and  what  and  where 
is  the  responsibility. 

Special  Assistance 

I  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  special  assistance. 
The  Executive  requested  $300  million.  The 
House  provides  $175  million.  Already  $100  mil- 
lion is  required  for  specific  programs  under  way. 
These  would  have  to  be  cut  nearly  in  half. 

The  $200  million  requested  for  emergencies 
would  also  have  to  be  cut  nearly  in  half — to  about 
$115  million.  This  is  substantially  less  than  the 
actual  emergency  needs  which  have  had  to  be  met 
during  each  of  the  last  4  years. 

There  is  no  single  item  more  vital  than  this 
President's  emergency  fund.  At  least  that  is  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  is  a  judgment  buttressed  by 
experience. 

Obviously,  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  takes  tbe  view,  not  shared  by  the 
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President,  that  there  are  less  apt  to  be  emergencies! 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  We  hope  that  il 
is  right.  But  we  think  it  is  reckless  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  what  saved  Iran,  Viet.1! 
Nam,  Guatemala,  Jordan,  and  the  Hungariail 
refugees  may  not  be  required  again. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

I  turn  now  to  the  development  loan  fund.     Thi 
was   designed   to   make   it   possible    for   undei 
developed  countries,  most  of  whom  have  recentl  i 
achieved  new  political  freedom,  to  find  the  wajj 
in  freedom,  to  strengthen  their  economies  so  tha  I 
they  would  not  turn  to  communism  to  find  tha 
way. 

The  plan  of  doing  this  by  loans  rather  thai 
grants  and  seeking  a  long-range  approach  Wj 
based  solidly  upon  the  notable  study  made  by  tr  > 
Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreig 
Aid  Program,  on  which  your  chairman  and  rani  I 
ing  minority  members  served. 

The  President  recommended  that  the  fund  1 . 
launched  with  an  assured  capital  of  $2  billio 
to  be  provided  in  three  annual  increments.    Tl 
House  bill  would  appropriate  $300  million. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  not  to  piddle  awe  j 
money  but  to  engage  in  selected,  well-conceive 
major,  long-range  projects  which  would  real 
help  get  the  economy  out  of  the  rut  and  make 
easier  to  bring  in  private  capital,  World  Bai 
loans,  etc. 

The  treatment  accorded  by  the  House  bill  is 
severe  as  to  jeopardize  the  basic  concept  that  u 
derlies  the  fund.  In  effect,  the  House  bill  is 
policy  measure,  running  contrary  to  the  ahn( 
uniform  judgments  of  the  Executive,  the  Sent 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Foreign  Affa :s 
Committees,  and  also  the  judgments  of  numerci 
special  groups  who  have  been  studying  the  matt' 
for  the  Executive  and  for  the  Congress  during  t» 
past  year. 

Technical  Assistance 

I  turn  now  to  the  item  of  technical  assistant 
The  Executive  requested  $151  million.  The  Hoi3 
appropriated  $125  million.  The  House  action  \  3 
designed  to  bring  the  program  down  to  the  le  1 
obligated  for  fiscal  year  1957.  However,  tl 
ignores  the  fact  that  in  1957  two  countries— Sp^f 
and  Yugoslavia— had  their  technical  aid  finanfl 
from  what  was  then  known  as  defense  supp<" 
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lso  it  is  deemed  important  in  1958  to  extend 
clinical  assistance  to  several  newly  independent 
untries.  If  we  cannot  slightly  enlarge  the  pro- 
am  it  will  mean  either  cutting  the  present  pro- 
ams  elsewhere  or  else  giving  no  aid  to  these 
•wlv  eligible  countries. 


inclusion 

The  House  action,  should  it  stand,  would  in- 
ilve  a  serious  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  United 
ates  and  the  dependability  of  its  policies. 
Throughout  the  postwar  decade  the  Congress, 
liether  it  was  Republican  or  Democratic,  and  on 
oipartisan  basis,  has,  broadly  speaking,  followed 
id  implemented  the  mutual  security  policies  pro- 
ved by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  For- 
gn  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
If  the  Congress  is  no  longer  willing  to  follow 
at  kind  of  leadership,  then  the  free  world  in 
rn  may  not  be  prepared  to  follow  the  leadership 
the  United  States  and  the  whole  foundation  of 
r  security  structure  is  endangered.  Our  allies, 
eir  forces,  our  bases  abroad — all  are  required 
r  the  security  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
mgress  is  unwilling  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
lintain  them,  then  we  face  a  new  insecurity  and 
future  of  grave  risk. 

It  should  be  clear  beyond  a  doubt  what  the 
ouse  bill  does,  I  believe  unintentionally.  It  is 
t  just  saving  money.  It  is  dangerously  eroding 
e  security  policies  which,  for  a  decade,  have  been 
onsored  by  Democratic  and  Republican  leader- 
ip.  TVe  will  not  have  dependable  policies  in 
is  respect.  Our  allies  will  know  it.  Our  people 
(raid  know  it.  The  Senate  faces  a  great  respon- 
)ility  to  save  the  Xation  from  this  peril. 

ATEMENT  BY  ADMIRAL  RADFORD 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  again  appear  he- 
re your  committee  in  support  of  this  year's 
itual  security  program.  Exactly  1  month  ago, 
my  then  official  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
int  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  appeared  before  you  and 
ited  unequivocally  that  I  thought  this  program 
is  both  necessary  and  modest  and  that  it  was  an 
•ential  part  of  our  own  national  security  pro- 
am.    I  still  think  so. 

Reading  the  record  of  the  debate  on  this  pro- 
im  which  took  place  last  week  in  the  House  of 
presentatives,  I  am  appalled  at  the  fact  that 
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we  have  not  been  able  to  put  this  program  in  its 
proper  perspective  before  the  American  people. 
I  say  this  because  those  members  of  Congress  who 
argued  against  the  program — or  for  a  greatly  re- 
duced program — for  the  most  part  sincerely  and 
undoubtedly  reflected  the  views  of  their  constit- 
uents. This  opposition  generally  presented  the 
program  as  a  vast  boondoggle,  poorly  managed,  a 
giveaway  program  reminiscent  of  the  WPA  era. 
When  I  hear  statements  like  that  made  by  sincere 
Americans,  it  worries  me.  They  are  just  not  com- 
patible with  the  military  facts  of  life  as  they  exist 
today.  The  time  is  past  when  we  could  depend 
on  our  vast  industrial  capacity  to  build  a  war 
machine  that  would  pull  us  through  after  an 
emergency  occurred.  The  time  is  past  when  we 
would  be  given  time  to  train  our  reserves  of  man- 
power, equip  them,  and  transport  them  overseas 
to  meet  an  enemy. 

In  the  next  war,  whether  it  be  of  the  global  or 
limited  variety,  we  are  going  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  trained  forces  in  being  and  already 
in  place  in  the  danger  spots  around  the  world. 
That  is  where  our  mutual  security  program  comes 
in.  For  the  past  9  years  we  have  been  developing 
a  national  defense  posture  which  is  integrated 
with,  and  depends  upon — let  me  repeat  that — de- 
pends upon — indigenous  forces  and  bases  around 
the  world.  There  are  two  alternatives  to  such 
strategy : 

First,  United  States  forces  in  much  larger  num- 
bers could  take  the  place  of  these  indigenous 
forces.  In  most  allied  countries,  they  would  be 
welcomed  as  visible  evidence  of  our  determina- 
tion to  stand  with  them  against  the  Communist 
menace;  but  it  would  require  a  major  mobiliza- 
tion effort  on  our  part,  and  nearly  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  of  military  age  would  spend 
several  years  of  his  life  in  military  service  over- 
seas.   The  cost  would  be  staggering. 

Or,  second,  we  could  adopt  a  "Fortress  Amer- 
ica" concept.  In  the  world  we  live  in  today,  such 
a  concept  is  entirely  negative  and  would  merely 
mean  that  we  postponed  an  ultimate  and  violent 
showdown  with  international  communism  or,  in 
the  long  run,  would  capitulate. 

The  program  of  national  security  which  has 
been  followed  for  the  last  9  years  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram and  has  had  bipartisan  support.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  program  which  offers  us 
the  hope  of  avoiding  global  war,  and  without  such 
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a  war,  of  ultimately  prevailing  over  Communist 
enemies  who  are  still  determined  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life  if  they  can. 

If  our  national  security  program  is  to  be 
changed,  let  us  make  the  change  advisedly  and 
not  cover  up  the  facts  of  life  with  arguments 
which  avoid  or  hide  the  real  issues. 

I  am  sure  that  the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the 
wives  in  our  country  would  vote  for  an  adequate 
mutual  security  program  if  they  understood  it. 
Our  mutual  security  program  is  not  "foreign  aid," 
it  is  not  a  giveaway  program;  it  is  a  program 
which  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  friends  and  allies  of  the 
free  world  who  want  to  stay  free.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  hire  our  friends  to  do  our  fighting 
for  us  as  the  Communists  so  often  charge.  It 
means  that  each  country  in  the  free  world  is  pre- 
pared to  do  what  it  can  to  defend  itself  and  counts 
on  the  great  reserve  of  power  in  the  United  States 
to  come  to  its  assistance  when  trouble  starts. 

I  do  not  maintain  that  our  handling  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  program  has  been  perfect.  As  I  have 
traveled  around  the  world  in  the  last  4  years,  I 
have  found  evidence  of  mistakes  in  judgment  and 
in  administration.  Whenever  this  happened,  I 
took  immediate  corrective  action,  if  within  my 
field  of  authority,  or  dispatched  recommendations 
for  changes  to  higher  authority. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  mutual  security  pro- 
gram in  its  magnitude  and  complexity  is  proba- 
bly without  precedence  in  history.  Certainly  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  lend- 
lease  program  of  World  War  II.  The  personnel 
of  the  Defense  Department,  civilian  and  military, 
in  Washington  and  abroad,  are  doing  their  best 
to  administer  the  program  efficiently.  We  have 
made  great  progress  in  the  last  9  years  and  admit 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

What  we  cannot  admit  is  that  this  program  can 
be  materially  reduced  without  endangering  the 
entire  foundation  of  the  collective-security  policy 
the  United  States  has  been  following  for  the  last 
9  years.  As  I  said  earlier,  if  this  policy  is  to  be 
changed,  let  us  make  that  change  the  issue 
straightforwardly. 

I  ain  certain  there  is  not  one  citizen  in  the 
United  States  who  wants  war.  Therefore,  I  am 
equally  certain  that  if  all  our  citizens  understood 
the  mutual  security  program  for  what  it  is — an 
important,  pari  of  our  national  program  to  pre- 
vent  war — they  would   unanimously  vote  for  it. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  HOLLISTER 

The  reduction  proposed  by  the  House  will 
interpreted  in  one  of  two  ways.  Some  will  a 
that  this  means  the  United  States  has  changed  i 
basic  foreign  policy — has  renounced  its  policy 
supporting  the  security  of  this  country  throuj 
the  collective  action  of  the  free  world  by  reducii 
drastically  our  assistance  to  the  military  fore 
and  the  economies  of  the  countries  in  the  ft 
world.  If  this  reduction  were  the  beginning 
a  new  direction  in  this  necessary  method  of  pi 
tecting  the  security  of  this  country,  the  Congn 
ought  to  state  this  policy  clearly  and  unequn 
cally  so  that  the  executive  branch  and  other  fi 
countries  could  plan  accordingly.  I  do  not  belie 
that  this  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  Hoi 
cut. 

Another  interpretation  which  could  be  mai 
and  I  think  this  was  the  intent  of  most  of  t 
Members  of  the  House,  is  that  this  reduction  k 
resents  no  change  in  policy  or  in  the  general  le1 
of  the  program  but  rather  a  directive  to  final 
the  program  proposed  by  the  executive  branch 
the  use  of  the  existing  pipeline  and  by  the  grea' 
use  of  local  currencies  generated  under  Pub 
Law  480  [Agricultural  Trade  Development  a 
Assistance  Act]. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  two  assun 
tions  underlying  this  latter  interpretation  impli 
in  the  action  of  the  House  and  close  with  a  revi 
of  what  will  be  the  direct  effect  of  the  cut 
volved  in  this  action  by  the  appropriation  of  %i 
million  less  than  was  authorized  by  the  Congr 
in  the  recently  enacted  mutual  security  legislate 

The  Pipeline 

First  as  to  the  pipeline.  Admiral  Radford  1 
already  dealt  with  the  pipeline  on  military  assi 
ance.  As  to  the  economic  programs,  includi 
defense  support,  the  pipeline  of  undelivered  go< 
and  services  as  of  June  30,  1957,  was  $1.9  billi 
In  terms  of  time  this  covers  a  period  of  appro 
mately  13  months.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  1 
evaluation  of  the  validity  of  the  pipeline  shoi 
be  in  terms  of  time  and  not  in  the  amount 
money  involved,  that  is,  in  terms  of  time  it  ta 
to  accomplish  certain  material  goals;  e.g.,  delivi 
of  commodities,  the  completion  of  services.  ] 
us  take  a  graphic  example :  If  we  sign  a  contr 
with  the  University  of  Michigan  to  carry  ou 
certain  technical  assistance  program  in  Pakist 
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I  April  of  one  year  to  cover  the  forthcoming 
A  year,  it  will  take  at  least  17  months  before 
■urn  set  aside  to  pay  for  this  contract  can  be 
expended.  This  example  is  one  of  the  more 
1  transactions  that  are  undertaken  by  ICA. 
■  are  others,  such  as  a  contract  for  the  build- 

1  a  fertilizer  plant  that  would  run  for  2  years 
ore,  and  there  are  other  transactions,  such  as 
Ktyment  of  U.S.  Government  technicians  in 
h  the  expenditures  follow  almost  immediately 
©ligation  of  the  funds.  Our  average  is  13 
lis.  This  has  been  relatively  constant  for  the 
.">  years. 

■m  my  experience  this  is  a  good  record  for  a 

2  program  and  indicates  clearly  that  there 
lot  been  an  abuse  of  forward  planning  or  the 
cessary  tying  up  of  funds. 

lose  who  claim  that  the  mutual  security  pro- 
i  can  live  on  its  pipeline  this  coming  year 
i  also  deny  that  the  program  is  being  cur- 
d.  There  cannot  be  a  more  serious  error  than 
contention.  It  is  patently  clear  that,  if  we 
he  amount  to  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
during  fiscal  year  1958,  it  will  mean,  in  a 
sense,  that  the  program  itself  is  being 
Bed. 

if  Local  Currencies 

ie  second  assumption  which  has  been  made 
t  the  mutual  security  program  is  that  we  can 
Public  Law  480  local  currencies  to  a  much 
ter  extent  and  thereby  reduce  the  amount 
uitual  security  money  necessary.  There  are 
ic  Law  480  currencies  that  are  available  for 
ities  related  to  the  mutual  security  program, 
ever,  there  is  a  very  simple  fact  which  ex- 
is  why  these  local  currencies  will  not  take 
place  of  the  money  we  have  requested.  The 
?y  we  have  requested  is  needed  to  buy  goods 
services  to  introduce  into  the  economies  of 
countries  involved.  This  must  be  paid  wnth 
irs  or  other  hard  currency.  We  buy  tanks, 
i,  planes,  tractors,  generators,  raw  materials, 
lizers,  seeds,  school  equipment,  industrial  ma- 
Bry;  pay  for  surveys,  hire  technicians,  train 
gners  in  the  United  States;  and  do  a  host 
ther  things,  all  of  which  have  this  one  thing 
ommon :  they  require  dollars  and  cannot  be 
bed  with  local  currencies.  Therefore,  giv- 
w  loaning  back  to  a  country  Public  Law  480 
I  currency  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
ey  which  has  been  requested  under  this  pro- 


grain  because  such  local  currencies  will  not  pay 
for  imports.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that 
Public  Law  480  local  currencies  are  not  useful. 
They  are  useful  particularly  in  helping  a  coun- 
try in  meeting  its  internal  fiscal  burdens,  and  to 
make  progress  it  is  necessary  that  these  internal 
problems  be  met.  However,  meeting  these  in- 
ternal problems  is  not  a  sufficient  condition  for 
progress.  Progress  either  on  the  economic  front 
or  on  the  military  front  depends  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  receiving  external  help,  that  is,  upon 
importing  into  the  country  items  which  it  does 
not  have  and  cannot  afford  to  buy. 

In  addition  to  this  very  simple  fact,  there  is 
another  important  fact.  Many  of  the  sales  made 
under  Public  Law  480,  which  is  primarily  a  pro- 
gram for  the  disposal  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses, are  to  countries  such  as  those  in  Latin 
America  and  Europe  in  which  we  have  no  eco- 
nomic programs.  The  local  currencies  received 
through  these  sales  are  not  available,  or  are  avail- 
able to  a  limited  degree,  in  carrying  out  programs 
in  other  countries.  A  Public  Law  480  program 
in  Brazil,  however  useful  to  that  country  and 
to  us,  will  not  help  us  to  meet  requirements  in 
Viet-Nam  or  Korea. 

In  limited  instances,  Public  Law  480  sales  trans- 
actions, together  with  the  currencies  generated, 
have  done  and  can  continue  to  do  those  things  in 
those  places  which  would  have  had  to  be  done 
with  mutual  security  funds.  The  effect  of  such 
transactions,  however,  has  already  been  taken 
fully  into  account  in  our  planning  and  program- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1958. 

I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  more  complex  or 
upon  which  I  have  spent  more  time  in  the  past 
year  than  this  difficult  subject  of  the  interrelation- 
ship between  the  mutual  security  program  and 
Public  Law  480.  I  do  not  wonder  that  there  have 
been  misunderstandings  and  that  certain  people 
have  made  the  superficially  plausible  assumption 
that  reductions  could  be  made  in  our  figures  be- 
cause of  Public  Law  480.  The  plain  facts  are, 
however,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  that  reductions 
in  the  mutual  security  program  cannot  be  based 
upon  the  argument  that  Public  Law  480  will  do 
the  job. 

Effect  of  Cuts  on  Defense  Support 

Turning  now  to  the  specific  effects  of  the  re- 
ductions, I  would  like  first  to  take  up  defense 
support.     The  most  direct  way  I  can  outline  the 
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effects  of  the  House  cut  in  defense  support  is  to 
go  over  with  you  a  comparison  of  the  figures 
originally  programed  under  the  executive  branch 
request  for  $900  million  for  the  15  nations  receiv- 
ing defense  support  and  the  amounts  that  they 
would  receive  under  the  House  cut  to  $621  million. 

In  going  over  these  figures  we  should  keep  in 
mind  two  facts  that  are  not  immediately  apparent 
in  the  figure  of  $621  million  allowed  by  the  House : 
(1)  the  appropriation  bill  requires  that  at  least 
$40  million  be  set  aside  for  the  Spanish  program, 
and  (2)  the  authorization  act  requires  that  $175 
million  be  devoted  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities.  The  Spanish  requirement 
means  that  the  programs  for  other  countries  must 
absorb  a  cut  of  another  $10  million. 

The  requirement  of  $175  million  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  was  closely  figured  on 
the  availability  of  $900  million  in  defense  support. 
Under  the  House  figure  of  $621  million,  flexibility 
in  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of  highest 
priority  in  the  program  will  be  greatly  reduced 
since  these  surpluses  are  of  limited  use  in  some 
of  the  countries  in  the  program. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  classified  table  before 
you,  the  effects  of  these  reductions  can  be  seen. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  effects  of  these  reduc- 
tions on  each  of  these  groups.  Let  me  turn  first 
to  the  first  group  of  countries.  From  a  military 
standpoint  these  five  countries  are  especially  im- 
portant because  they  provide  military  bases  and 
other  facilities  of  critical  importance  to  U.S. 
forces. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  effect  on  U.S.  oper- 
ational capabilities  which  defense  support  cuts 
could  have  in  these  five  base-supporting  countries, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  cuts  in  such 
countries  to  a  minimum — say  about  20  percent — 
with  the  exception  of  Spain  where  the  House  bill 
requires  an  increase.  Nonetheless,  it  seems  al- 
most certain  that  cuts  of  the  level  proposed  for 
this  group  of  countries  would  cause  extremely 
difficult  problems  for  the  United  States,  and  these 
problems  will  be  aggravated  because  it  now  ap- 
pears, as  a  result  of  recent  developments  in  at  least 
two  of  these  countries,  that  the  amounts  of  defense 
support  actually  required  in  them  will  be  much 
more — perhaps  twice — the  amount  assumed  when 
the  congressional  request  was  submitted. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  reduction 
on  those  countries  supporting  large  military 
forces.     Korea,  Turkey,  Taiwan,  Pakistan,  and 
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Viet-Nam  will  suffer  most  from  these  cuts  beca 
75  percent  of  defense  support  goes  to  these  stai 
allies.  I  can  tell  you  that  each  country  will  hav< 
face  the  disheartening  alternatives  of  reducing 
forces  which  are  standing  guard  against  grow 
Communist  forces  or  of  permitting  the  econo 
of  the  country  to  be  weakened.  Which  of  tli 
courses  of  action  is  to  be  followed  in  any  c 
depends  in  large  part  upon  an  assessment  i 
tually  worked  out  with  the  country  concerned 
how  such  a  retreat  can  be  effected  with  1« 
damage.  We  know  that  in  Korea  this  cut  pi 
ably  means  that  forces  could  be  maintained  o 
if  all  progress  in  maintaining  the  economy  th 
stopped  and  if  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  i 
of  increased  inflation.  If,  however,  the  ch< 
were  to  continue  some  economic  progress  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  an  increasingly  serious  inflat: 
military  strength  would  have  to  be  reduced. 

In  China  one  choice  is  to  eliminate  assista 
to  railroad,  harbor,  and  other  transportation 
cilities  so  essential  to  military  strength  and  < 
nomic  health,  assistance  to  power  facilities  nee 
to  avoid  a  continued  "brown  out"  of  electric 
and  assistance  to  industrial  projects  which  c 
stitute  a  hope  of  ultimate  self-support.  The  ot 
choice  is  to  reduce  drastically  the  flow  of  © 
modities  needed  to  maintain  minimum  living  c 
ditions  and  to  prevent  a  severe  inflation. 

In  Turkey  the  choice  is  threefold:  to  red 
military  undertakings  below  those  considered  v 
to  NATO  security,  to  cut  deeply  into  its  deve] 
ment  program,  or  to  further  irritate  an  aire 
serious  inflationary  situation. 

In  Pakistan  the  cuts  required  by  the  He 
proposal  would  present  an  extremely  dismal 
ture.  It  is  likely  that  the  result  would  be  s< 
combination  of  further  depressed  consumpt 
decreased  investment,  and  curtailed  military  ] 
paredness. 

Viet-Nam  would  be  confronted  with  a 
cision  whether  to  abandon  all  effort  toward  i 
nomic  advancement,  social  progress,  and  p 
stability  so  essential  to  the  consolidation  by 
Government  of  its  recently  won  position  or  : 
all  of  its  gains  against  Communist  aggression 
allowing  its  armed  forces  to  be  decimated. 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Next  let  me  discuss  the  reductions  in  the 
velopment  loan  fund.  The  House  bill  appro 
ates  $300  million.    This  figure  is  inadequate 
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ry  out  the  purposes  of  the  fund.  It  would 
ke  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  forward- 
ting  policy  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  estab- 
ing  the  fund. 

kee  important  facts  should  be  emphasized  in 
bating  the  action  of  the  House: 

,  In  fiscal  year  1957  approximately  $400 
lion  was  used  in  grants  and  loans  for  develop- 
it  activities  comparable  to  those  contemplated 
er  the  fund.  In  addition,  there  were  numerous 
lests  for  help  in  financing  sound  development 
stance  in  fiscal  year  1957  which  could  not  be 

because  of  lack  of  funds  and,  equally  im- 
tant,  lack  of  authority  to  retain  funds  without 
fee  limit  so  they  could  be  set  aside  to  encourage 
development  of  such  worthwhile  projects.  The 
lse  action  would  reduce  the  going  rate  of  eco- 
lie  development  aid  by  nearly  25  percent. 

There  are  many  sound  development  projects 
ch  existing  public  lending  agencies  have  not 
i  able  to  finance  alone  and  which  would  be 
ropriate  subjects  for  financing  from  the  fund, 
fcially  in  conjunction  with  help  from  such 
icies. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  clevelop- 
I  fund  is  to  stimulate  private  investment  with 
the  benefits  that  it  can  bring  to  the  less  de- 
ped  countries.    Considerable  amounts  of  pri- 

capital  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
'lopment  of  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 

world  if  the  fund  could,  as  intended,  make 
ct  loans  to  private  entities  or  finance  private, 
lie,  or  quasi-public  development  banks  in  un- 
leveloped  countries  to  serve  local  small  busi- 

and  farmers  and  thereby  help  to  develop  a 
le  business  community  in  the  private  sector  of 
economies  of  these  countries.  However,  this 
lot  be  undertaken  unless  there  is  available 
I  amount  additional  to  that  required  to  fi- 
:e  basic  government  facilities  that  are  neces- 

if  private  investment  is  to  be  encouraged, 
cut  of  $300  million  makes  this  impossible  and 
act  makes  illusory  any  hope  of  doing  more 
I  the  barest  minimum  for  a  limited  number 
ountries. 

In  order  to  avoid  abandoning  half-completed 
BCts  or  abruptly  withdrawing  from  continuing 
rities,  we  had  counted  on  using  about  $200 
ion  of  the  fund  for  going  projects  not  pro- 
d  for  in  the  newly  defined  defense  support  nor 
pvelopment  assistance  which  no  longer  exists, 
iddition,  because  of  cuts  in  defense  support 


and  in  special  aid,  certain  projects  will  have  to 
be  eliminated  from  these  accounts,  many  of  which 
are  continuing  or  uncompleted  projects.  These 
total  $170  million.  This,  when  added  to  the  $200 
million,  means  that,  if  all  such  requirements  were 
to  be  met  by  the  fund,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  in  the  fund  under  the  House  cut,  to  do  any  of 
the  new  things  which  the  fund  was  designed  to 
do,  and  that,  moreover,  some  unfinished  or  con- 
tinuing projects  might  have  to  be  abandoned. 

The  particular  result  I  most  fear  is  that  we 
could  not,  under  the  limitation  of  the  amount  set 
by  the  House  appropriation,  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  and  responsible  planning  on 
the  part  of  less  developed  countries. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  fund  was  to  give  some 
assurance  to  these  countries  that  their  efforts  in 
developing  sound  business  practices  would  be  re- 
warded with  recognition  and  material  help.  This 
we  cannot  do  when  the  money  is  only  sufficient  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  political  necessities  thus 
making  it  difficult  to  insist  on  full  adherence  to 
the  conditions  envisaged  for  the  fund.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  already  discussed  the  political 
effects  of  the  failure  inherent  in  the  House  re- 
duction to  implement  the  broad  policy  announced 
in  the  adoption  of  the  fund  in  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

Technical  Cooperation 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  technical 
cooperation.  I  know  of  no  program  which  has 
more  fully  captured  the  imagination  and  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  American  people 
than  this  program  and  no  program  that  has  so 
successfully  laid  the  base  for  fundamental  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  less  developed  countries.  As 
is  implied  in  the  report  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  cut  back  this  program.  The  probable 
intent  was  to  maintain  it  at  the  going  rate.  Since 
obligations  in  fiscal  year  1957  were  $125  million, 
it  was  apparently  assumed  that  $125  million  in 
fiscal  year  1958  would  leave  the  rate  of  program 
activity  unchanged.  Actually  this  is  not  true  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  In  fiscal  year  1957  Spain  and  Yugoslavia 
were  financed  under  defense  support  whereas  for 
fiscal  year  1958  they  are  included  in  technical  co- 
operation ; 

2.  Three  new  programs  are  being  initiated  this 
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year  including  those  for  Ghana  and  Argentina; 

3.  Two  programs,  barely  begun  last  year,  will 
have  to  operate  a  full  12  months  in  fiscal  year 
1958 — Tunisia  and  Morocco;  and 

4.  Two  programs  which  were  suspended  for  a 
large  part  of  this  past  year  will  have  to  operate  a 
full  12  months  in  fiscal  year  1958 — Jordan  and 
Israel. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  we  feel  that  a 
modest  increase  in  this  program  is  justified,  we  be- 
lieve the  entire  amount  authorized — $151.9  mil- 
lion— should  be  appropriated. 

Special  Assistance 

Turning  finally  to  special  assistance,  I  believe 
that  no  cut  proposed  has  potentially  more  disas- 
trous and  far-reaching  effects  than  this  one.  The 
reasons  for  this  conclusion  lie  not  only  in  the 
severity  of  the  cut  proposed — more  than  40  pev- 
cent  from  the  original  request  of  $300  million — 
but  also  in  the  variety  of  important  purposes 
which  the  funds  sought  are  intended  to  serve. 

The  practical  and  unavoidable  consequences  of 
such  a  reduction  in  terms  of  United  States  security 
are  not  difficult  to  forecast.    First  let  us  consider 
the  $100  million  specifically  programed  portion. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  to  $60  million. 
Except  as  these  nations  might  eventually  qualify 
for  help  from  the  development  loan  fund,  this 
account  represents  the  sole  source  of  economic 
assistance  for  Israel,  for  Afghanistan  and  Nepal, 
for  the  three  nations  in  Latin  America  which  are 
most  in  need  of  special  economic  help — Bolivia, 
Guatemala,  and  Haiti — for  Tunisia  and  depend- 
ent overseas  territories  in  Africa  which  are  ap- 
proaching independence,  and  for  Yugoslavia.    It 
is  also  the  only  source  of  funds  to  finance  programs 
to  strengthen  the  civil  police  forces  in  a  number 
of  countries  where  the  capacity  to  maintain  in- 
ternal security  in  the  face  of  constant,  extensive 
Communist  subversion  or  actual  Communist-in- 
spired insurrection  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
rapid  development  of  better  equipped  and  better 
trained  internal  security  forces.     It  is  the  only 
source  of  funds  to  provide  the  estimated  $10  mil- 
lion   required    to   complete   the   program    to   aid 
Hungarian  refugees,  and  it  is  intended  to  supply 
$19.4  million  of  the  $2:5  million  required  in  fiscal 
year  1958  to  Launch  the  5-year  program  to  eradi- 
cate (lie  scourge  of  malaria  from  most  of  the  free 
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world.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reduction  wou; 
compel  a  cut  of  about  40  percent  in  funds  avai 
able  for  these  vital  programs.  I  cannot  tell  y< 
exactly  where  this  cut  would  fall.  Very  difficu 
choices  are  involved,  but  the  changes  compell< 
would  probably  necessarily  mean,  at  the  very  leaf 
the  elimination  of  any  aid  for  some  countries  ai 
either  the  abandonment  of  the  malaria  eradic 
tion  program  or  its  conversion  to  a  very  restrict 
malaria  control  program. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  $200  million  propos 
as  an  emergency  reserve  to  meet  contingent 
This  is  comparable  in  amount  to  the  appro: 
mately  $200  million  in  unprogramed  contingen 
funds  specifically  provided  by  Congress  for  fisc 
year  1957.  While  this  sum  of  $200  million  w 
not  used  in  its  entirety  during  fiscal  year  1957, 
actual  use  was  sufficiently  great — in  the  neighbc 
hood  of  $150  million — to  indicate  that  a  fund 
this  general  level  represents  a  minimum  ss 
reserve. 

The  House  proposal,  taking  into  considerati 
the  cut  in  programed  amounts,  would  compel 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  reserve  to  $1 
million.  This  amount  is  only  slightly  more  th 
is  required  to  cover  known  firm  requiremei 
which  have  emerged  since  the  presentation  v 
developed,  for  example  in  the  Middle  East,  lei 
ing  an  amount  for  unforeseen  contingencies  tl 
is  so  small  as  to  be  without  precedent  in  the  histc 
of  this  program.  This,  I  submit  is  a  very  gn 
risk  to  impose  upon  the  security  of  this  Nati< 


U.S.  Proposes  Two- Year  Ban 
on  Testing  Nuclear  Weapons 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 


White  House  press  release  dated  August  21 

In  our  efforts  with  our  allies  to  reach  a  sou 
and  early  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  oi 
first-step  disarmament  program,  I  have  auth 
ized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  significi 
change  in  our  proposals  in  the  United  Nations  I 
armament  Subcommittee  now  meeting  in  Lond 

Pursuant  to  this  authorization  the  Secretary 
State  has  instructed  the  chairman  of  our  dele 
tion  in  London  to  inform  the  Subcommittee  toe 
that  we  will  be  willing  as  part  of  our  proposal 
a  first-step  disarmament  agreement  to  includ 
suspension  of  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  fo 
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•iod  up  to  •_'  years  under  certain  conditions 
1  lifeguards.  These  include  Soviet  acceptance 
the  United  States  position  that,  within  that 
Ed,  there  will  be  initiated  a  permanent  cessa- 
i  of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
■ons  purposes  and  installation  of  inspection 
terns  to  insure  performance. 
?he  dele-rations  of  Canada,  France,  and  the 
ited  Kingdom  join  us  in  presenting  this  pro- 
al  which  should  be  a  major  step  toward  reach- 
a  sound  and  safeguarded  first-step  arms  con- 


igreement. 


sincerely  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  now 
1  us  and  our  "Western  colleagues  in  ajrreeinar  to 

O  Do 

disarmament  proposals,  including  the  cessa- 
i  of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
ipons  purposes. 

rntil  such  a  first-step  arms  control  agreement 
les  into  force,  the  United  States  will,  of  course, 
duet  such  nuclear  testing  as  our  security 
tires. 


TO's  Two  Interlocking  Tasks 

larks  by  Secretary  Dulles  x 

am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
ity  of  speaking  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  be- 
fing  of  this  new  series  of  programs.  It  is 
d  that  young  people  want  to  know  more  about 

NATO  allies  and  our  common  policies.  I 
erst  and  that  in  this  series  young  men  and 
in  will  be  asking  questions  of  some  of  the  out- 
ding  personalities  who  have  been  or  who  are 
lally  now  associated  with  XATO— people  like 
eral  [Alfred  M.]  Gruenther.  I  know  that  the 
Jtions  are  going  to  be  stimulating  because  I've 
tned  in  to  some  of  these  programs  before  and  I 
sure  that  the  answers  will  be  most  informative 
>  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Xorth  Atlantic 
aty  Organization. 

ow  there  are  two  basic  reasons  for  NATO. 
I  is  the  military  danger  from  Soviet  Russia, 
i  have  a  government  there  that  is  intensively 
dinir  up  its  military  power,  and  that  power 
i  the  hands  of  a  despotic  regime — a  regime 
di  knows  no  controls  either  of  a  parliamentary 
or  of  a  moral  character.     It  denies  the 


hde  on  August  25  on  the  ABC/TV  program,  "College 
I  Conference,"  in  introducing  a  special  series  on 
i)   (press  release  478  dated  August  24). 


existence  of  any  such  thing  as  moral  law  or  moral 
restraints.  Any  power  which  is  held  to  give  it  a 
priority  over  every  other  consideration,  economic 
and  social — that  power  must  always  be  recognized 
as  a  threat. 

Then  there  is  the  second  reason,  and  that  is  we 
everywhere  must  try  to  develop  the  unity  and  the 
dynamism  of  the  free  world.  It  is  not  enough 
just  to  be  merely  militarily  secure.  Of  course, 
that  is  essential,  but  that  is  a  negative  concept. 
We  must  be  certain  that  freedom  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  in  the  world  because  it  produces 
so  much  for  human  good.  This  requires  that  the 
free  people  work  together  in  fellowship. 

These  two  interlocking  tasks  are  the  tasks  fac- 
ing the  NATO  countries  today. 

You  will  recall  that  10  years  ago  the  military 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  danger. 
Then  there  Avas  the  open  armed  aggression  in 
North  Korea.  There  was  the  seizure  by  the  Com- 
munists in  power  in  Czechoslovakia.  At  that 
juncture  there  was  created  this  system  of  defense 
represented  today  by  NATO,  the  purpose  being  to 
have  sufficient  strength  to  deter  any  act  of  armed 
aggression. 

Now  that  is  in  addition  to  the  longer  term  aim 
of  NATO,  which  is  to  develop  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. The  Atlantic  Community  is  a  commu- 
nity whose  roots  are  far  deeper  than  those  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense.  It  is  the  source  of 
our  Western  civilization,  a  civilization  which  for 
centuries  has  contributed  greatly  to  human  wel- 
fare and  human  dignity. 

And  I  think  that  as  this  series  progresses  you 
will  come  to  see  that  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
achieving  success  in  both  of  these  tasks. 

In  the  military  field  the  deterrent  to  Soviet  ag- 
gression is  composed  of  two  elements.  They  are 
the  forces  of  the  NATO  countries  stationed  in 
Europe,  and  then  there  is  the  great  retaliatory 
power  which  is  possessed  by  our  strategic  air 
force.  Both  are  essential  elements  of  an  effective 
defense  against  aggression  or  I  should  say  deter- 
rent to  aggression.  While  we  have  created  an 
effective  force-in-being,  we  still  have  some  serious 
problems  that  remain :  The  shield  of  these  forces 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  strong,  an  integrated  air  de- 
fense warning  system  is  only  today  in  process  of 
being  constructed,  and  we  face  the  problem  of 
equipping  all  of  the  NATO  forces  with  advanced 
defensive  weapons. 
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This  policy  on  which  our  security  depends  in  so 
large  a  degree  will  require  sacrifices  by  all  the 
NATO  countries.  The  United  States  for  its  part 
has  undertaken  to  continue  to  maintain  in  Europe 
sufficient  forces  to  contribute  our  fair  share  to  the 
joint  defenses  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  United  States  contributions  of 
military  equipment — new  weapons  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  spare  parts,  replacements  for  pres- 
ent weapons.  All  this  is  necessary  to  help  the 
forces  of  our  allies  to  maintain  their  strength  so 
together  we  can  force  an  increasingly  effective  sys- 
tem of  mutual  defense. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  other  aspect  of  NATO  which 
I  call  the  political  phase  of  the  matter,  and  there, 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
interdependence  of  nations  today  calls  for  an  in- 
creasing measure  of  international  cooperation. 
If  there  is  to  be  vitality  and  growth  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Community,  the  member  countries  must  create 
as  between  themselves  a  solid  basis  of  confidence 
and  understanding.  We  believe  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  serving  to  bring 
this  about  in  an  important  way. 

The  NATO  countries  are  now  consulting  almost 
daily  on  a  current  basis  in  the  permanent  North 
Atlantic  Council  on  many  problems  which  are  of 
a  direct  concern  to  them.  Take,  for  example,  the 
problem  of  disarmament  which  is  being  discussed 
in  London  with  the  Russians  as  a  part  of  the  U.N. 
effort  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  being  discussed 
in  NATO  because  it  concerns  all  of  the  NATO 
countries.  These  consultations  and  exchanges  of 
information  are  designed  to  achieve  essential  har- 
mony of  policies  wherever  feasible. 

We  also  are  in  the  way  of  developing  increased 
machinery  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes as  between  member  countries. 

All  of  this  is  going  to  contribute  greatly  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  It  will 
help  to  demonstrate  that  the  nations  of  this  com- 
munity are  not  solely  concerned  with  matters  of 
military  defense  to  create  a  deterrent  against  So- 
viet aggression.  We  are  also  developing  a  politi- 
cal climate  good  for  all  people  everywhere  who 
want  to  see  peace  and  justice  and  human  welfare. 
We  recently  had  a  special  committee  of  three 
ministers  from  NATO  countries.  They  were 
popularly  known  as  the  Three  Wise  Men.  In 
their  report  they  said  that  "the  people  of  the 
member  countries  must  know  about  NATO  if 


they  are  to  support  it."  2  I  firmly  believe  this 
Unless  the  people  of  the  NATO  countries  realia 
what  is  at  stake,  they  cannot  understand  the  '.on 
tinuing  need  for  sacrifices  to  maintain  NATO': 
effectiveness.  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  [Rutl 
Geri]  Hagy,  on  developing  a  series  of  program 
which  is  going  to  provide  the  answers  abou 
NATO,  its  aims,  and  its  aspirations.  These  an 
swers  the  people  must  have  if  they  are  to  under- 
stand in  full  degree  this  vital  element  of  foreigi 
policy. 


Twenty-four  U.S.  Newsmen 
May  Visit  Red  China 

Press  release  473  dated  August  22 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.' 
Government  to  authorize  no  travel  by  U.S.  cit 
zens  to  the  Communist-ruled  mainland  of  China 
That  regime  has  not  honored  its  undertaking  1 
permit  U.S.  citizens  jailed  by  them  to  return  i 
their  homes.  The  Chinese  Communist  regin 
has,  however,  continued  to  persist  in  its  refusal  I 
comply  with  its  undertaking  or  to  follow  the  pra 
tices  of  civilized  governments. 

During  this  period  new  factors  have  come  in; 
the  picture,  making  it  desirable  that  addition 
information  be  made  available  to  the  Americs 
people  respecting  current  conditions  with 
China.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  according 
determined  that  it  may  prove  consistent  with  t 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  that  there 
travel  by  a  limited  number  of  American  ne^ 
representatives  to  the  mainland  of  China  in  ord 
to  permit  direct  reporting  by  them  to  the  Ame: 
can  people  about  conditions  in  the  area  und 
Chinese  Communist  control.  It  is  hoped,  amo 
other  things,  that  they  may  be  able  to  report 
the  Americans  illegally  held  in  Chinese  prison 

2  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 1957,  p.  18. 

1  For  background,   see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  20,  1956,' 
313 ;  Jan.  14,  1957,  p.  54 ;  and  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  392. 

2  For  a  Department  announcement  concerning  the 
prisoned  Americans,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  261. 
the  10  Americans  held  in  Chinese  prisons  in  Janui 
1957,  4  have  been  released — the  Rev.  Fulgence  Gross  J 
Paul  Mackinsen  in  March  1957  and  the  Rev.  John  A 
ander  Houle  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Joseph  McCarthy 
June  1957.  The  six  Americans  still  held  are  as  folic, 
John  Thomas  Downey,  Richard  Fecteau,  Robert  McOa 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick  McCorinack,  II.  F.  Redmc 
and  the  Rev.  John  Paul  AVagner. 
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to  whose  fate  there  is  deep  concern  on  the  part 
me  American  nation. 

In  view  of  this  determination,  the  Department 
State  has  asked  each  of  the  newsgathering  or- 
nizations,  which  lias  demonstrated  sufficient  in- 
•est  in  foreign  news  coverage  to  maintain  at 
Bt  one  full-time  American  correspondent  over- 
is.  whether  it  wishes  to  send  a  full-time  xVmeri- 
i  correspondent  to  the  China  mainland  to  be 
itioned  there  on  a  resident  basis  for  6  months  or 
iger.  Twenty-four  affirmative  replies  have 
?n  received  from  the  organizations  identified  on 
I  attached  list. 

rhe  Department  of  State  is  of  the  view  that 
Is  number  comes  within  the  intent  of  the  Secre- 
cy's determination  and  it  is  therefore  prepared, 
an  experimental  basis,  to  issue  to  one  such  cor- 
spondent  representing  each  of  the  listed  news- 
thering  organizations  a  passport  not  restricted 
regards  travel  to  and  on  the  mainland  of  China. 
ie  Department  of  State  is  asking  the  Treasury 
spartment  to  issue  licenses  under  the  Trading 
tli  the  Enemy  Act  limited  to  authorizing  such 
msactions  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  these 
Tespondents  to  carry  out  their  functions, 
rhe  present  validation  of  passports  will  be  for  a 
nod  of  7  months  after  the  date  hereof, 
rhose  traveling  to  mainland  China  do  so  know- 

I  that  they  face  abnormal  personal  risks  due  to 
i  failure  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
at  American  citizens  in  accordance  with  the 
■epted  code  of  civilized  nations. 

[t  is  to  be  understood  that  the  United  States 

II  not  accord  reciprocal  visas  to  Chinese  bearing 
ssports  issued  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
pme. 

[t  is  emphasized  that  this  experiment  is  founded 
on  the  desire  to  have  the  American  people  better 
rormed  through  their  own  representatives  about 
ual  conditions  in  the  areas  under  Chinese  Com- 
inist  control.  It  does  not  change  the  basic 
Iky  of  the  United  States  toward  communism  in 
ina  which  was  recently  restated  by  the  Secre- 
y  of  State  in  his  address  of  June  28,  1957,  at 
n  Francisco. 3  Generally  speaking,  it  is  still  not 
isistent  with  United  States  policy,  or  lawful, 
it  there  be  travel  by  Americans  to  areas  of 
ina  now  under  Communist  control. 


Mid.,  July  15, 1957,  p.  91. 
afember  9,    1957 


A  list  of  the  24  organizations  mentioned  above 
follows : 

American  Broadcasting  Company 

Associated  Press 

Baltimore  Sun 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago  Tribune 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Copley  News  Service 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

International  News  Service 

McGraw-Hill  World  News 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

NEA  Service,  Inc. 

Newsweek 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 

New  York  Times 

Reader's  Digest 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

Time,  Inc. 

United  Press 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report 


Mr.  Herter  and  Ambassador  Richards 
Leave  for  Malaya 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  oy 
Under  Secretary  Herter  at  Washington  National 
Airport  on  August  23  on  his  departure  for 
Malaya.1 

Press  release  476  dated  August  23 

Today  Ambassador  Eichards  and  I  leave  as  the 
personal  representatives  of  President  Eisenhower 
at  the  independence  celebrations  in  Malaya.  The 
assumption  of  sovereignty  by  a  newly  independent 
nation  is  a  historic  event.  It  is  an  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  President  at  this  important  occasion. 

We  are  also  taking  advantage  of  our  trip  to 
visit  as  many  capitals  in  the  Far  East  as  time 
allows.  At  these  places  we  shall  meet  leaders 
and  officials,  many  of  whom  we  have  not  met  be- 
fore, and  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  from 
them  their  views  of  current  situations. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  a  stimulating  and 
pleasant  trip. 

1  For  the  itinerary  and  names  of  other  members  of  the 
party,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  26,  1957,  p.  343. 
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The  South  Pacific  Commission:  The  First  Ten  Years 


by  Felix  M.  Keesing 


On  February  6,  1957,  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, a  six-nation  body  of  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  member,  rounded  out  the 
first  decade  of  its  history.  The  Commission  is  one 
of  two  such  regional  instrumentalities,  the  other 
being  the  Caribbean  Commission.  On  February 
6,  1947,  representatives  of  the  participating  Gov- 
ernments, Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  concluded  the  South  Seas  Con- 
ference, which  drew  up  the  agreement  that 
brought  the  Commission  into  existence. 

The  purpose  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
is  to  advise  the  Governments  on  problems  of  com- 
mon concern  relating  to  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  and  advancement  of  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
pendent territories  under  their  administration  in 
the  area  of  the  South  Pacific.  Political  and  stra- 
tegic relations  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission. 

In  1944,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  part  of 
the  terms  of  the  so-called  Canberra  Agreement, 
proposed  that  Pacific  territorial  interests  be  co- 
ordinated in  this  way.  Australia  in  due  course 
issued  a  formal  invitation  for  representatives  of 
the  six  Governments  administering  territories  in 
the  area  to  confer  at  Canberra  to  consider  such  a 
plan.  From  the  1947  South  Seas  Conference 
came  the  draft  of  an  agreement,  together  with 
supplemental  directives  as  to  the  types  of  problems 
which  might  be  of  common  concern. 

Three  organizations  were  outlined  in  this  agree- 


•  Dr.  Keesing,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  U.8.  Senior  Commissioner  on  the  South 
Paeifio  Commission. 


ment,  the  South  Pacific  Commission  itself  and  tu 
bodies  advisory  to  it,  a  South  Pacific  Resear 
Council    and    a    South    Pacific    Conference 
Territorial  Representatives.    This  organization 
structure  followed  rather  directly  the  already  cc 
stituted  four-nation  Caribbean  Commission,  wij 
its  Research  Council  and  West  Indian  Conferen 
The  two  bodies  had  no  organic  relation  to  t 
United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies  (t 
United  Nations  Charter  specifically  encouraJ 
the    formation    of    such    independent    regioi 
organizations),  but  the  agreement  provided  ll 
the  development  of  collaboration  with  appropriij 
U.N.  bodies. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  South  Seas  C(| 
ference  worked  was  particularly  congenial 
such  collaboration.  The  18  or  so  territorial  unj 
in  the  South  Pacific  area,  with  their  diversifl 
peoples — some  barely  emerging  from  stone-sl 
conditions — tended  to  be  isolated  and  underH 
veloped.  The  metropolitan  governments,  thorn, 
strongly  concerned  with  welfare,  had  had  vel 
little  consultation  among  themselves  on  the  maj 
problems  which  obviously  were  of  common  jj 
terest :  diseases  or  pests,  for  example,  have  no  * 
gard  for  political  boundaries,  and  tropical  cipi 
improvement  or  fisheries  development  call  for  I 
same  basic  "know  how."  In  the  wake  of  the  w  I 
too,  most  territories  faced  difficult  problems  i 
immediate  rehabilitation  as  well  as  of  long-ten 
development.  To  that  date,  no  specialist  from  it 
League  of  Nations  or  United  Nations  agency  H 
ever  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  whole  area. 

By  May  1948,  all  six  Governments  had  gii 
formal  or  informal  assurances  that  the  agreeml 
was  acceptable  to  them;  the  first  Commissi™ I 
had  been  appointed  and  were  sitting  aroun« 
table  at  Sydney,  Australia,  for  their  initial  M 
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.1.  A  temporary  secretariat  organization  had 
in  provided  by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Ve laments,  and  the  Commissioners  brought 
pfs  of  sorts  with  them,  along  with  copies  of  the 
eement.  Here  began  the  business,  always  some- 
•tig  of  a  miracle,  of  translating  a  piece  of  paper 
)  an  administrative  organization,  a  staff,  a  phys- 
ii  headquarters  establishment,  and  a  work  pro- 
m.    All  these  are  actively  functioning  today. 

I  Commission 

Che  agreement  provides  for  two  Commis- 
ners  to  be  appointed  by  each  participating 
•eminent,  or  12  in  all.  In  each  case,  a  Senior 
mmissioner  casts  one  of  the  sis  votes  by  which 
isions  are  taken,  and  for  all  but  a  few  matters 
najority  vote  prevails.  A  Commissioner  has 
and  of  dual  capacity.  In  certain  respects,  as 
interpreting  the  agreement,  he  is  the  voice  of 
Government  and  is  flanked  by  advisers  from 
metropolitan  country.  But  in  implementing 
i  tasks  and  responsibilities  set  out  in  the  agree- 
nt,  notably  in  developing  the  work  program, 
acts  as  a  member  of  an  international  body — 
*ih  as  much  or  as  little  advice  as  his  Government 
y  deem  appropriate.  The  U.S.  Commissioners 
■  appointed  by  the  President  and  work  in  close 
itact  with  the  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Af- 
rs  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  early  years 
i  Commission  held  two  sessions  annually,  but 
ently  it  has  been  able  to  cover  its  annual 
riness  usually  in  one  session  of  about  16  work- 
er days. 

Geographically,  the  work  of  the  Commission 
rers  an  enormous  region,  though  this  is  mainly 
ter.  The  territories  in  terms  of  land  area 
ige  in  size  from  the  Australian  and  Nether  - 
lds  zones  of  New  Guinea,  each  considerably 
■ger  than  Japan,  to  such  tiny  units  as  our  own 
nerican  Samoa,  about  75  square  miles  in  area. 
iey  encompass  all  zones  which  anthropologists 
ow  as  Polynesia,  Melanesia,  and  Micronesia,  ex- 
it the  marginal  zones  of  Hawaii  and  New  Zea- 
id  (the  Maori)  and  the  small  British-protected 
ngdom  of  Tonga.  While  Tonga  is  technically 
tside  the  Commission  area  because  of  its  in- 
pendent  status,  its  Government  nevertheless  has 
operated  actively  in  the  Commission's  program. 
I  of  1948,  the  sole  United  States  territory  in- 
lded  was  American  Samoa ;  but  after  the  Micro- 
sian  Islands  taken  over  from  Japan  became  the 


Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  they,  to- 
gether with  the  Territory  of  Guam,  were  included, 
to  make  three  participating  U.S.  territories.  The 
combined  resident  population  of  the  territories 
within  the  Commission's  scope  is  over  three 
million. 

During  the  first  2  years,  the  main  energies  of 
the  Commission  were  expended  on  creating  the 
necessary  organization.  As  a  headquarters  it  se- 
lected a  site  in  French  New  Caledonia,  near  the 
capital  city  of  Noumea.  Here,  on  a  beautiful 
tropical  bay,  the  former  United  States  military 
headquarters  building,  familiar  to  the  armed 
forces  as  the  "Pentagon,"  was  reconstructed  into 
a  simple  but  dignified  headquarters  building. 
With  cooperation  of  the  French  authorities,  hous- 
ing units  have  been  constructed,  mostly  on  the 
hills  overlooking  Noumea.  By  and  large,  mem- 
bers of  the  headquarters  staff  of  some  70  employ- 
ees have  fitted  well  into  the  New  Caledonia  com- 
munity. The  most  serious  problem  is  that  of  air 
transport;  as  planes  have  become  larger,  the  Pa- 
cific Island  landing  points,  including  New  Cale- 
donia, have  been  increasingly  overflown. 

The  first  Secretary  General  of  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  was  an  Australian,  William  D.  For- 
syth, later  permanent  chief  of  the  Australian 
United  Nations  delegation.  The  second  was  Sir 
Brian  Freeston,  a  retired  Governor  of  the  United 
Kingdom  colony  of  Fiji.  The  third  and  present 
Secretary  General  is  an  American,  Dr.  Balph 
Clairon  Bedell,  now  in  his  third  year  and  on  leave 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

In  such  a  relatively  remote  zone,  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  responsibility  falls  upon  this  permanent 
senior  officer.  His  relationships  carry  variously 
to  the  participating  Governments,  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Commission  establishment,  and  the 
territories  with  their  local  administrations  and 
diversified  populations.  The  Secretary  General, 
while  heading  the  administrative  staff,  is  close  to 
the  pulse  of  the  work  program,  for  his  next  four 
senior  officers  are  the  technical  research  officers  in 
charge  of  the  various  types  of  project  activities. 
The  Secretary  General,  a  Deputy  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  these  four  officers  make  up  a  kind  of 
general  staff,  acting  within  the  policy  directives 
of  the  Commission. 

For  all  the  necessary  initial  emphasis  on  or- 
ganization and  staff  recruitment,  a  series  of  long- 
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and  short-term  projects  for  the  "work  program" 
were  soon  under  way.  The  agreement  set  the 
Commission  three  main  goals:  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting health,  economic  development,  and  social 
development  by  making  recommendations  to  the 
participating  governments  on  such  matters;  to 
conduct  research  regionally  on  such  problems; 
and  to  disseminate  technical  advice  and  informa- 
tion. A  considerable  list  of  possible  fields  for 
work  was  spelled  out  in  the  agreement  and  its 
supporting  documents  so  that  from  the  beginning 
Commissioners  have  had  to  decide  the  desirable 
priorities  as  well  as  the  feasibility  of  project  ac- 
tivities. In  all  such  considerations,  they  can  draw 
for  technical  advice  on  the  South  Pacific  Re- 
search Council. 

The  Research  Council 

The  Research  Council,  as  defined  by  the  agree- 
ment, is  a  body  of  outstanding  scientific  special- 
ists, some  permanent  members  (the  research  of- 
ficers mentioned  above)  and  some  associate  mem- 
bers, who  are  available  for  meetings  and  interim 
consultations.  The  Commission  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  recruiting,  and  generally 
holding,  highly  competent  senior  research  of- 
ficers: for  example,  Dr.  Eric  Ojala,  a  New  Zea- 
land agricultural  economist,  who  was  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Research  Council  from  1951  to 
1955  and  is  now  with  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization ;  and  H.  E.  Maude,  an  admin- 
istrator and  anthropologist  of  the  United  King- 
dom Colonial  Service,  who  was  Executive  Officer 
for  Social  Development  from  1949  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1955. 

As  regards  the  part-time  associate  members, 
practice  has  deviated  more  from  the  letter  of  the 
agreement.  The  participating  governments  have 
in  most  cases  nominated,  and  the  Commission  has 
appointed,  specialists  who  are  technical  officers 
of  the  territories  rather  than  widely  known  scien- 
tists from  within  their  metropolitan  areas.  The 
United  States,  more  than  any  other  government, 
has  included  appointees  of  the  latter  type  from 
time  to  time,  among  them  Dean  Knowles  A. 
Ryerson,  outstanding  agricultural  economist  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  is  now  a  Com- 
missioner, and  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Pacific  Science  Board,  National  Re- 
search Council.  There  are  compensating 
strengths,   however,    in   having   territorial    staff 


specialists  well  represented  on  the  Researcl 
Council,  since  they  are  closely  familiar  with  ter 
ritorial  needs  and  possibilities  and  their  participa 
tion  in  the  Commission's  work  makes  them  im 
portant  mediators  between  the  Commission  aiu 
the  territories. 

The  Research  Council,  meeting  usually  once  ; 
year  at  the  headquarters,  has  consisted  of  th< 
four  permanent  members  and  18  associate  mem 
bers.  Of  the  latter,  three  come  from  each  coun 
try  (though  they  are  not,  as  such,  governments 
spokesmen) ,  with  one  of  the  three  a  specialist  ii 
health,  one  in  economic  development,  and  one  ii 
social  development.  Much  of  the  Council's  worl 
is  done  in  three  committees,  each  consisting  of  th 
group  of  specialists  who  can  speak  for  the  fiel< 
concerned.  Proposals  for  work  projects  ma; 
originate  either  with  this  body,  with  the  Soutl 
Pacific  Conference,  or  with  the  Commission,  bu 
normally  they  would  not  be  made  an  official  pai 
of  the  Commission's  program  until  they  hav 
been  "vetted"  by  the  Research  Council  as  to  scier. 
tific  integrity,  plan  of  action,  staff  needs,  an' 
budget.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  permaner 
members  of  the  Council,  like  the  Commissioner: 
"wear  two  hats,"  serving  not  only  in  this  ad 
visory  capacity  but  also  as  executive  officers  fc 
the  planning  and  technical  administration  of  th 
project  work  in  their  fields. 

The  Conference 

The  third  body  within  the  Commission  frair 
is  the  South  Pacific  Conference.  A  proposal  pi 
before  the  South  Seas  Conference  in  1947,  wit 
U.S.  support,  to  establish  a  body  corresponds 
to  the  West  Indian  Conference  of  the  Caribbea 
Commission  was  met  with  doubts  on  the  part  ( 
some  spokesmen.  The  Pacific  Island  peoples, 
was  feared,  were  still  too  "backward,"  their  p> 
tential  representatives  for  the  most  part  too  ui 
educated  and  unfamiliar  with  paliamentary  tec 
niques  for  such  an  organization  to  work.  A  m 
jority  opinion  prevailed,  and  the  South  Pacii 
Conference  gained  paper  existence. 

The  Commission  planned  the  first  meeting  wi 
great  care,  and  some  covert  anxieties.  A  seri 
of  geographic  units  were  fixed,  either  whole  ten 
tories  or  ethnically  distinct  sets  of  islands  with 
territories.  For  each,  governments  were  invit 
to  submit  names  of  two  official  delegates  (or  o 
for  a  very  small  unit),  to  attend  the  Conferen 
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Commission  expense ;  they  could  also  bring  al- 
nates  and  advisers  at  their  own  expense.  A 
ies  of  rather  concrete  agenda  topics  were  se- 
ted,  and  data  papers  were  allotted  for  prepara- 
n  in  different  territories,  as  far  as  possible 

local  persons  rather  than  by  officials.  The 
■vernment  of  Fiji,  in  acting  as  host  for  the  meet- 
r,  made  available  the  Nasinu  Teachers  Training 
liege  as  headquarters. 

rhe  First  South  Pacific  Conference  assembled 
April  1950  and  met  for  nearly  2  weeks.  Dele- 
:es  from  some  of  the  politically  more  advanced 
ritories  had  been  named  by  local  legislatures; 
eral,  like  the  two  Princes  of  Tonga  and  Sa- 
>an  "royal"  chiefs,  were  hereditary  leaders; 
lers  had  been  selected  by  the  governments  for 
nt  of  local  selective  mechanisms  of  territorywide 
*racter,  being  perhaps  teachers  or  trained  medi- 

practitioners.  The  occasion  was  indeed  his- 
ic  and  colorful;  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a 
puan  was  talking  to  a  Solomon  Islander,  a 
\v  Caledonian  to  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
puliation  of  Fiji,  a  New  Hebridean  to  a  Cook 
and  woman  leader.  The  level  of  discussion  was 
uprising,  even  though  translation  problems  were 
nplex  and  topics  very  general.  Some  40  in- 
ligent  advisory  resolutions  were  prepared  for 
s  Commission,  which  met  immediately  after  the 
inference  closed. 

The  Second  South  Pacific  Conference  followed 
1953.  The  intervening  period  had  given  time 
r  the  Commission  and  Research  Council  to  take 
8  first  set  of  resolutions  as  fully  as  possible  into 
?ount  in  the  work  program.  Progress  was  re- 
rted  back  carefully  to  the  delegates  and  terri- 
fies. Detailed  plans  were  also  made  for  gene- 
Uy  similar  representation  at  this  next  Confer- 
ee: rules  of  procedure  for  the  Conference  were 
riewed,  especially  to  encourage  greater  partici- 
tion  in  committees  and  on  the  floor;  some 
ugher  agenda  items  were  selected.  This  Second 
inference,  held  at  the  Noumea  headquarters, 
owed  a  marked  improvement  in  the  level  of  de- 
te,  and  again  an  important  series  of  advisory 
solutions  were  available  to  the  Commission.  A 
w  cycle  of  implementation  and  of  preparation 
r  the  next  meeting  ensued.  In  April  1956  the 
lird  South  Pacific  Conference  was  held,  once 
ore  in  Fiji.  Governmental  and  other  observers 
;re  surprised  anew  at  the  upward  jump  in  the 
rel  of  organizational  comprehension,  of  debate, 
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and  of  general  sophistication  of  the  men  and 
women  delegates,  even  from  the  less  developed 
territories. 

The  Commission's  work  activities  are  now  firmly 
meshed  with  the  "advice"  that  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  successive  Conferences.  This  is, 
of  course,  in  part  a  result  of  the  careful  prepara- 
tion of  agenda  topics  by  the  Commission  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Governments,  and  through  them 
with  the  territorial  authorities  and  leaders.  It 
also  reflects  helpful  steering  during  Conferences, 
especially  by  technical  officers  of  the  Commission 
staff,  who  are  available  as  committee  advisers. 
Even  so,  the  record  of  floor  debates  and  the  word- 
ing and  voting  on  resolutions  show  strong  marks 
of  the  thinking  of  the  delegates  themselves.  A 
notable  resolution  in  the  Third  Conference,  fol- 
lowing a  vigorous  discussion  and  pro  and  con 
voting,  stated  that  in  principle  limitation  of  the 
sale  of  liquor  was  a  desirable  policy  but  that  it 
should  apply  to  Europeans  as  well  as  to  indige- 
nous persons. 

Direct  Contacts  With  Resident  Populations 

The  contacts  with  leaders  of  the  resident  popu- 
lations which  these  Conferences  provide  have  be- 
come a  potent  factor  in  advancing  understanding 
of  the  Commission's  mandate.  Without  these  and 
other  lines  of  relationship  under  the  work  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the  local  per- 
son to  look  upon  the  Commission  merely  as  an 
instrumentality  imposed  upon  him  from  above, 
remote  from  his  life,  even  at  points  manipulating 
his  destiny  in  arbitrary  fashion.  This  raises, 
however,  a  delicate  question  for  the  Commissioners 
and  for  the  authorities  in  the  metropolitan  coun- 
tries. The  Commission  was  established  to  ad- 
dress the  participating  governments.  Its  formal 
channels  lead  into  the  metropolitan  capitals.  To 
what  extent,  then,  is  it  authorized  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  local  territorial  authorities? 
Still  more  of  a  question,  how  far  may  it  go  (apart 
from  the  Conferences)  in  addressing,  or  listening 
to,  the  resident  populations  except  through  the 
often  devious  channels  of  governmental  communi- 
cations ? 

Fortunately,  to  date,  all  the  parties  concerned 
in  this  network  of  relationships  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily relaxed  rather  than  rigid  in  inter- 
preting its  intricacies.  For  one  thing,  Commis- 
sion staff  members  and  technical  specialists  do  a 
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great  deal  of  traveling  within  the  area.  Their 
mandate  has  been  to  talk  to  the  territorial  staffs 
and,  where  appropriate,  to  the  people  on  health 
matters,  on  agriculture,  on  fisheries,  or  on  literacy. 
For  another,  the  publication  program  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  particularly  vigorous  in 
recent  years,  includes  increasing  amounts  of  ma- 
terial which  (after  official  review  in  the  case  of 
formal  documents)  may  reach  even  to  the  local 
community  level.  The  Commission  has  also  been 
at  pains  to  see  that,  while  making  materials  of 
many  kinds  available,  it  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
"executive"  authority  of  the  governments  and  ter- 
ritories. Incidentally,  the  Commission  has  been 
at  times  criticized  in  the  area  for  not  taking  ini- 
tiative in  matters  that  are  clearly  beyond  its 
powers. 

The  Commission  publishes  a  Quarterly  Bul- 
letin, which  has  a  well-established  following  in 
the  area.  Its  articles  emphasize  technical  "know 
how"  in  medical,  economic,  and  other  fields,  and, 
although  the  text  level  is  pitched  to  the  govern- 
mental official,  planter,  and  other  educated  audi- 
ences, it  is  well  illustrated  and  does  get  into  the 
hands  of  literate  indigenous  persons.  A  series  of 
printed  Technical  Papers  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  now  numbers  about  100.  Several 
book-length  studies  have  been  issued  through  the 
Oxford  University  Press  at  Melbourne.  Numer- 
ous additional  reports  have  been  issued  for  cir- 
culation to  the  participating  governments  or  to 
particular  territories.  The  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission itself  are  reported  in  printed  Proceedings 
and  an  Annual  Report.  Proceedings  and  prog- 
ress reports  of  the  South  Pacific  Conferences  are 
also  issued,  and  proceedings  of  some  of  the  im- 
portant Research  Council  meetings  are  available 
in  print. 

One  of  the  first  projects  of  the  work  program 
was  to  establish  a  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau, 
based  on  models  of  successful  African  institutions 
of  this  kind.  A  territory  is  rarely  able  by  itself 
to  set  up  machinery  for,  and  finance,  the  publi- 
cation of  school  texts,  well-illustrated  health-edu- 
cation leaflets,  and  other  printed  materials  for 
children  and  adults.  The  Literature  Bureau,  lo- 
cated at  Sydney,  Australia,  accepts  such  materials, 
sees  them  through  publication,  finances  them 
through  a  special  revolving  fund  provided  by  the 
Commission,  and  makes  them  available  at  cost 
not  only  to  the  territory  concerned  but  also  to 
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other  interested  territories.  The  Bureau  also  is- 
sues annotated  quarterly  lists  of  "Pacific  reading* 
suitable  for  use  in  schools  and  for  adult  educa- 
tion.  Its  director,  Bruce  Roberts,  who  has  had 
extensive  previous  experience  in  Africa,  has  as- 
sisted many  of  the  territories  in  setting  up  local 
library  facilities,  including  mobile  libraries  foi 
village  use.  What  was  formerly  almost  a  reading 
vacuum  for  the  Pacific  Islander  who  became  liter- 
ate is  now  being  filled  in  with  well-written  and 
well-illustrated  material. 

The  Commission  has  two  official  languages 
English  and  French.  All  documentation  is  pre- 
pared in  the  two  languages,  though  nearly  always 
separately  as  the  number  of  French  readers  if 
smaller  and  the  French  edition  calls  for  less  copies 
At  meetings  of  the  Commission  bodies,  the  proceed- 
ings are  conducted  by  and  large  in  English,  wit! 
an  experienced  translator  at  the  ear  of  eacl 
French  representative  to  clear  up  points  of  pos- 
sible obscurity.  For  the  South  Pacific  Confer 
ences,  other  languages  sometimes  have  to  be  medi 
ated  through  English  or  French,  though  mosi 
leaders  are  bilingual  and  some  speak  one  or  othei 
of  these  languages  fluently,  even  eloquently. 

How  does  the  Commission  itself  operate  ?  For 
tunately  there  has  been  great  continuity  of  person 
nel.  Five  of  the  original  12  Commissioners,  in 
eluding  4  of  the  Senior  Commissioners,  are  stil 
members.  Seeing  the  operation  whole,  knowing 
one  another  intimately,  and  being  fully  sensitivt 
to  the  different  governmental  policy  positions,  th< 
Commissioners  have  been  able  to  minimize  forma 
diplomatic  procedures  and  ceremonious  nicetie 
while  hewing  to  the  agenda  problems  on  hand 
It  has  been  said,  not  wholly  in  jest,  that  the  Com 
missioners  could  write  one  another's  briefs  oi 
many  of  the  questions  which  come  up  for  decision 

A  Commission  session  is  opened  in  formal  cere 
mony  of  about  an  hour,  the  Commissioners  sitting 
around  a  big  square  made  with  tables  in  tb 
"Pentagon"  rotunda.  The  chairmanship  is  ro 
tated  alphabetically  year  by  year  among  the  coun 
tries  represented.  In  an  informal  planning  meet 
ing  agreement  has  already  been  reached  as  t 
which  agenda  topics  will  go  directly  to  plenar 
session  for  immediate  vote  and  which  will  be  al 
lotted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  to  smalle 
working  committees.  The  Commissioners  thei 
disappear  into  committee  sessions  for  perhaps 
week  of  intensive  practical  discussions,  out  o 
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lich  come  a  first  set  of  draft  resolutions.  A 
enary  session  will  then  ensue  at  •which  formal 
tes  are  cast,  after  which  the  Commissioners  will 
jset  themselves  for  further  committee  work, 
eetings,  especially  toward  the  end  of  a  session, 
iy  run  from  8 :  30  a.  m.  until  well  into  the  night, 
th  breaks  for  the  inevitable  British  "tea"  and  a 
w  ceremonious  affairs  involving  Commissioners, 
iff,  and  the  local  French  authorities  and  com- 
unity.  In  the  closing  few  hours,  the  Commis- 
in  may  need  to  shift  rapidly  several  times  in  and 
t  of  plenary  session  and  committees  to  finalize 
e  budget  and  other  matters.  The  whole  affair 
)uld  be  exceedingly  unspectacular  to  a  visitor 
om  outside,  but  it  gets  the  work  done  and  the 
bws  of  governments  and  Commissioners,  often 
vergent  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  are 
ought  to  consensus. 

le  Budget 

The  Commission  budget  sounds  like  a  very  un- 
ual  one  to  American  ears.  At  the  South  Seas 
inference  it  was  agreed  that  Australia,  with  the 
rgest  stake  in  terms  of  territorial  bulk,  would 
sume  30  percent  of  the  annual  budget;  other 
ivernments  were  established  variously  at  15  or 
K  percent.  The  United  States,  with  only  the 
lall  territory  of  American  Samoa  concerned  at 
at  time,  was  put  on  the  121^  percent  rung,  and 
is  has  been  mainained  even  though  two  addi- 
)nal  U.S.  territories  have  been  added.  The  Con- 
•ess,  in  its  authorizing  legislation,  has  a  ceiling 
$75,000  as  the  present  maximum  contribution 
hich  the  United  States  may  make  to  the  Com- 
ission  in  any  one  year. 

The  making  up  of  the  annual  budget  of  the 
ommission  is  understandably  a  formidable  task. 
ideed,  because  of  the  disparity  between  work- 
'ogram  needs  and  official  budget  ceilings,  it  is 
•rnetlring  of  a  nightmare  for  the  Commissioners 
i  these  days  of  rapidly  mounting  salaries  and 
>sts.  Budget  drafts  presented  by  the  Besearch 
ouncil  and  Secretariat  usually  run  some  25  per- 
nt  higher  than  the  maximum  figure  which  gov- 
•nments  have  been  able  to  accept  to  date.  In  the 
.st  3  years,  the  budget  represented  by  new  annual 
mtributions  from  the  governments  has  run  at 
wut  199,000  pounds  sterling,  or  about  $550,000. 
The  frankness  with  which  the  Commissioners 
ice  this  problem  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
irtually  the  first  action  the  Chairman  takes  on 


arrival  for  a  session  is  to  ascertain  informally 
from  each  delegation  its  authorized  "ceiling"  for 
new  contributions.  A  figure  for  which  four  votes 
are  available,  or  can  be  reasonably  assured  before 
the  final  plenary  session,  is  then  made  the  realistic 
basis  for  budgetary  decisions.  The  U.S.  ceiling 
as  defined  by  Congress  has  inevitably  been  a  fac- 
tor in  leveling  off  the  budget.  But  other  govern- 
ments, too,  have  the  inclination  to  hold  the  line 
at  the  present  figure — or  at  least  to  hold  the  or- 
ganization and  work  program  at  approximately 
the  present  well-established  and  proved  level  of 
activity. 

In  practice,  the  work  program  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  the  contributions  of  the  govern- 
ments. The  Commission  has  been  authorized  to 
approach  private  foundations  for  the  financing 
of  appropriate  projects.  Already  several  grants 
have  been  given  by  U.S.  foundations  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  project  work.  Part  or  all  of  a  re- 
search bill  may  also  be  footed  by  some  cooperating 
institution,  as  where  a  government  scientific  agen- 
cy or  university  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  coun- 
tries makes  available  a  specialist  provided,  say,  the 
Commission  meets  his  travel  expenses  within  the 
area.  In  the  United  States,  close  collaboration  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  Pacific  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Council  on  "atoll"  studies, 
insect  control,  and  nutrition  research;  the  Board 
feeds  research  results,  for  example,  into  the  Com- 
mission distribution  hopper,  while  the  Commission 
has  made  small  grants  for  Board-sponsored  re- 
search and  publication  activities.  The  territories 
themselves  have  loaned  specialists  and  facilities, 
and  paid  some  of  the  bill,  on  Commission  projects 
which  are  important  to  them.  Perhaps  most 
notably  the  Commission  has  been  establishing 
working  relationships  with  the  other  international 
agencies  which  share  similar  interests. 

The  agreement  specifies  that  the  Commission 
shall  "cooperate  as  fully  as  possible"  with  the 
United  Nations  and  with  appropriate  specialized 
agencies  on  matters  of  mutual  concern;  and  that 
the  participating  governments  shall  "undertake  to 
consult"  with  these  other  bodies  on  the  types  of 
relationship  which  may  insure  "effective  coopera- 
tion." From  its  first  session,  the  Commission  has 
been  concerned  with  getting  these  links  worked 
out  to  maximum  advantage.  A  number  of  resolu- 
tions scattered  through  its  proceedings  show  step- 
by-step  progress  in  Commission  and  governmental 
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implementation.  The  position  of  such  a  regional 
Commission  is  obviously  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  governments  concerned  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  U.N.  bodies,  contribute  to  them,  and 
have  their  own  policies  toward  them. 

To  date,  the  Commission  has  been  authorized 
to  enter  into  working  relations  with  those  spe- 
cialized agencies  dealing  with  health,  economic, 
and  social  matters.  The  present  procedure  calls 
for  a  specific  communication  of  approval  by  all 
six  governments  before  the  Commission  can  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  General  to  enter  into  any 
collaborative  arrangement  with  a  specialized 
agency.  Fortunately,  such  approval  has  already 
been  forthcoming  on  a  number  of  vital  projects. 
The  Commission  Epidemiological  Service  works 
directly  with  the  larger  WHO  epidemiological 
agencies.  A  number  of  FAO  specialists  have  vis- 
ited and  worked  with  Commission  research  offi- 
cers, and  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  coopera- 
tive budgeting  by  the  Commission  and  FAO  on 
projects  of  common  concern.  In  November  1956, 
an  FAO  specialist  and  the  Commission  Fisheries 
Officer  conducted  jointly  a  potentially  important 
fisheries  training  program  at  the  Noumea  head- 
quarters. This  was  attended  by  qualified  indige- 
nous persons,  including  six  trainees  from  U.S. 
territories,  as  a  basis  for  improving,  or  in  some 
territories  initiating,  official  fisheries  programs. 
Several  projects  have  involved  collaboration  with 
UNESCO,  notably  in  the  literacy  and  literature 
field.  Observers  from  such  agencies  have  been 
present  at  meetings  of  the  Research  Council  and 
South  Pacific  Conference.  Negotiations  have 
been  under  way  for  some  time  at  governmental 
levels  with  a  view  to  simplifying,  perhaps 
through  some  "umbrella"  agreement,  the  proce- 
dures for  implementing  these  highly  desirable 
arrangements. 

The  Work  Program 

The  work  program  of  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission has  two  major  phases:  the  supply  of 
technical  information,  mainly  through  the  resi- 
dent research  staff,  in  response  to  inquiries  from 
territories  and  institutions;  and,  more  important, 
the  initiation  by  the  Commission  itself  of  high- 
priority  projects  in  applied  research  and  dissem- 
ination  of  information  on  problems  of  common 
concern  to  a  significant  number  of  the  territories, 
l-'oi-  I  In-  latter,  various  technical  means  are  used: 


hiring  a  full-time  specialist  on  a  long-term  sta 
appointment;  setting  up  a  research  team  to  opei 
ate  perhaps  over  a  period  of  several  years;  brin^ 
ing  in  a  specialist  to  make  a  survey;  assemblin 
a  technical  conference ;  setting  up  a  committee  c 
specialists  from  the  various  countries  who  ma 
meet  or  else  correspond  by  mail;  conducting 
"pilot"  project  in  an  appropriate  locale  to  tef 
out  an  ameliorative  program ;  organizing  a  trail 
ing  program,  like  the  program  on  fisheries;  a: 
ranging  for  a  specialist  to  travel  and  give  demoi 
stration  work  in  interested  territories;  arrangin 
for  the  exchange  of  experience  among  territori: 
officers;  or  subsidizing  some  hitherto  localize 
operation  such  as  a  nutrition  laboratory,  a  plai 
introduction  garden,  or  a  livestock  station,  so  thi 
its  work  may  serve  the  region  as  a  whole.  . 
limited  budget  can  go  a  long  way  when  all  sue 
bits  and  pieces  are  skillfully  put  together. 

The  work  program  falls  into  three  main  S&1 
tions.  The  Health  Program  consists  of  projec 
for  which  leadership  is  supplied  by  doctors  ar 
medical  researchers.  The  Economic  Develo] 
ment  Program  is  directed  by  specialists  in  appli( 
economics.  The  Social  Development  Prograr 
with  less  technical  focus,  has  ranged  across  su< 
fields  as  vocational  training,  literacy  and  liter 
ture,  audiovisual  aids,  housing,  community  devt 
opment,  population  dynamics,  applied  anthropc 
ogy,  preservation  of  monuments  and  manuscripl 
and  a  number  of  other  services.  In  general,  ti 
Research  Council  members  responsible  for  tl 
Social  Development  Program  have  been  educato 
and  anthropologists — the  latter  familiar  with  t. 
all  important  contexts  of  local  custom  which  ha 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  technical  project  woi 
In  actual  practice  the  allotment  of  many  topi 
has  been  an  arbitrary  matter,  as  their  scope  m; 
overlap  two  or  even  three  fields.  Nutrition,  coi 
munity  development,  or  population  dynamics,  f 
example,  must  engage  health,  economic,  and  £ 
cial  specialists.  Cooperatives,  introduction 
new  crops,  or  industrial  development  call  f 
study  of  social  and  economic  behavior.  The  co 
cern  is  with  applied  rather  than  pure  researc 
The  annual  work  program  in  recent  years  h 
consisted  of  some  40  formal  work  projects.  F< 
lowing  are  some  of  the  major  projects  based 
the  decisions  of  the  Commission's  16th  sessk 
held  in  October  1956 : 
Health  Program.    A  nutrition  team  of  five  s\ 
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lists — a  physician  nutritionist,  a  food  technolo- 
t,  a  dietitian  nutritionist  (salary  paid  by 
lO),  and  two  biochemists  (one  supported  by 
i  Williams-Waterman  Foundation  of  New 
rk) — is  rounding  out  several  years  of  work, 
•o  staff  specialists  in  mosquito-borne  diseases 
i  following  up,  among  other  leads,  the  recom- 
odations  of  a  Commission-sponsored  filariasis 
iference  held  in  Tahiti  in  1952;  an  approach  to 
30  has  also  been  authorized  for  the  services 
a  further  specialist  in  filarial  diseases.  A 
ilth  education  seminar  of  territorial  representa- 
es  is  now  being  held.  The  Epidemiological 
formation  Service  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
mat  ion  on  various  other  tropical  diseases, 
ich  have  in  the  past  been  focal  points  for  Com- 
jsion  research  (e.  g.,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  oph- 
Imological  diseases),  will  continue.  A  request 
de  at  the  Third  South  Pacific  Conference  that 
Commission  give  advice  on  Hansen's  disease 
i  been  set  in  motion.  A  Quarantine  Commit- 
is  keeping  its  finger  on  how  South  Pacific  area 
>cedures  can  fit  into  the  developing  interna- 
tial  regulatory  picture. 

Economic  Development  Program.  In  economic 
.elopment,  staff  officers  dealing  with  fisheries, 
its  and  diseases,  and  cooperatives  are  continu- 
:  their  programs,  while  reports  of  former 
onut  and  subsistence  economics  officers  are  in 
culation.  A  Soils  and  Land  Use  Coimnittee 
1  a  Plant  and  Animal  Quarantine  Committee  are 
lilable  for  consultation.  A  Commission  Plant 
reduction  Garden  is  maintained  in  Fiji  in  co- 
sration  with  the  Government  of  that  territory, 
1  its  materials  are  being  increasingly  sought  by 
ritories ;  its  operations  have  been  the  subject  of 
ecent  total  review  by  a  specialist  group  meeting 
Australia.  The  Commission  is  cooperating 
:h  Australian  authorities  with  a  view  to  the 
;sible  establishment,  with  help  from  an  Ameri- 
\  foundation,  of  a  major  livestock  research 
titute  in  Australian  New  Guinea.  An  Ameri- 
l  expert  on  bamboo,  Dr.  F.  A.  McClure,  will 
•vey  this  resource,  with  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
undation  giving  him  basic  support  and  the 
omission  paying  his  travel  expenses  within  the 
■a.  Continuing  Commission  studies  of  poten- 
1  industrialization  were  endorsed  by  the  Third 
nth  Pacific  Conference,  and  a  resolution  by 
it  Conference  asking  the  Commission  to  study 
asures  for  improvement  of  interisland  ship- 


ping and  transportation  is  being  worked  on  by 
the  resident  research  staff.  Mechanization  and 
other  technical  needs  relating  to  tropical  crop  im- 
provement are  under  study.  The  recent  report  of 
an  FAO  expert  on  rice  growing  in  appropriate 
zones  is  available. 

Social  Development  Program.  Highlighting 
the  Social  Development  Program  is  the  increas- 
ing publication  output  of  the  South  Pacific  Lit- 
erature Bureau,  notably  booklet  texts  written  for 
different  grade  levels.  A  Commission  audiovis- 
ual-aids officer,  also  located  in  Sydney,  Australia, 
has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  staff  in  getting 
out  well-illustrated  pamphlets  and  posters,  so  far 
mainly  relating  to  hygiene  and  nutrition.  These 
have  text  material  in  indigenous  languages  where 
requested  by  the  territories  concerned;  or  they 
may  have  blanks  so  that  the  accompanying  verbal 
materials  in  English  or  French  can  be  so  trans- 
lated. The  audiovisual  project  staff  has  also  been 
preparing  experimental  film  strips,  in  cooperation 
with  Commission  staff  specialists,  covering  such 
topics  as  control  of  the  destructive  rhinoceros 
beetle  and  the  use  of  soap.  This  work  unit  is 
building  up  a  loan  library  of  films  suitable  for  use 
in  the  territories  and  a  repository  of  island  songs 
and  other  material  suitable  for  governmental  ra- 
dio broadcasting.  (Radio  has  become  a  highly 
important  medium  of  communication  and  educa- 
tion in  many  of  the  South  Pacific  territories.) 

Reports  of  a  literacy  officer  who  has  recently 
finished  several  years  of  service  are  in  circulation. 
Clearinghouse  services  are  being  continued  in  the 
fields  of  vocational  education  and  housing,  which 
were  subjects  for  major  surveys  in  earlier  years. 
Reports  are  becoming  available  from  subsidized 
scholarly  studies  of  population  dynamics  by  a 
Netherlands  research  team  in  New  Guinea  (a  dis- 
trict suffering  from  depopulation)  and  by  an 
Australian  scholar  who  has  worked  in  several 
territories.  A  highly  significant  series  of  pilot 
studies  are  now  available  on  community  develop- 
ment activities  which  the  Commission  has  spon- 
sored or  subsidized.  Notable  are  a  project  in 
Moturiki,  a  small  island  in  Fiji,  the  Nimboran 
experiment  in  a  New  Guinea  community  near  Hol- 
landia,  and  the  building  in  the  Palau  Islands  of  a 
community  center  at  Koror,  the  devastated  for- 
mer capital  of  what  is  now  the  U.S.  Trust 
Territory. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  work  program  it  was 
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essential  that  the  Commission  conduct  a  series  of 
surveys  of  outstanding  but  little  understood  prob- 
lems. This  was,  in  a  way,  the  easiest  part  of  the 
Commission's  project  activity.  Where  necessary, 
an  expert  or  a  team  could  be  brought  in  to  carry 
on  the  research  as  a  basis  for  later  application. 
Out  of  this  research  grew  the  Commission's  ex- 
tensive technical  information  services,  used  chiefly 
by  the  territorial  administrations,  especially  their 
specialist  officers.  More  recently,  the  work  pro- 
gram has  had  to  take  increasingly  into  account  the 
problems  of  communicating  effectively,  by  way  of 
appropriate  channels,  with  the  resident  popula- 
tions, particularly  the  indigenous  leaders  and  the 
massive  potential  audiences  at  the  community 
level.  Here  lies  the  biggest  challenge  of  all  for 
such  a  body. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  last  April  a  Review 
Conference  was  held  at  Canberra  by  the  partici- 
pating governments  to  assess  these  first  10  years 
and  to  plan  the  Commission's  future.  A  review  of 
its  usefulness,  as  well  as  of  basic  policy  directives, 
budgetary  problems,  the  role  of  the  South  Pacific 
Conference  and  the  South  Pacific  Research  Coun- 
cil, and  relations  with  national  and  international 
bodies  was  made. 

These  Pacific  Islands  remain  a  zone  of  minor 
political  weight.  They  do  have,  however,  special 
types  of  human  and  technical  problems  peculiar 
to  this  oceanic  region.  It  is  well  that  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  should  continue  its  important, 
though  sometimes  unspectacular,  work  and  that  it 
should  be  able  to  count  on  understanding  and  sup- 
port by  the  governments  concerned. 


Inscription  of  Oman  Question  on 
Security  Council  Agenda 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 

For  those  who  have  even  a  faint  memory  for  re- 
cent history,  there  was  something  monstrously 
quaint  about  the  Soviet  representative's  attack  on 
Mr.  Dulles  as  well  as  his  words  about  foreign  ag- 
gression. I  think  I  remain  within  the  spirit  of 
the  President's  admonition  when  I  reply  to  Mr. 
Sobolev  by  saying  that  a  representative  of  a  gov- 


1  Made  In  the  Security  Council  on  August  20  (U.S./U.N. 
press  release  2706). 
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ernment  which  promoted  aggression  by  the  crea 
tion  in  World  War  II  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrq  | 
pact,  the  representative  of  a  government  whicl 
committed  the  rape  of  Hungary — two  event 
which  bracket  a  long  list  of  other  brutalities— i 
in  no  position  to  speak  sanctimoniously  of  f  oreigi 
aggression,  least  of  all  to  criticize  the  Unite 
States  Secretary  of  State. 

A  former  Communist  leader  recently  said  of  th 
Communist  revolution:  "No  other  revolutioi 
promised  so  much  and  accomplished  so  little. 
That  is  from  Mr.  Djilas'  book  which  came  out  re 
cently. 

This  suggests  that  the  Soviet  representative  tc 
day  missed  a  very  good  chance  to  keep  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  the  various  statements  that  hav 
been  made  urging  the  adoption  of  the  propose 
agenda  item  have  been  heard  by  us  with  close  ai 
tention.  Equally  close  attention  has  been  given  t 
the  statements  of  various  members  who  feel  thf 
the  proposed  item  should  not  be  considered  b 
the  Council. 

These  statements  and  the  other  informatio 
available  to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  tr 
United  States  in  committing  itself  for  or  again- 
inscription  at  this  time.  The  United  States,  ai 
cordingly,  will  abstain  in  the  vote  on  the  inscrij 
tion  of  the  item  on  the  Council's  agenda. 

The  facts  with  respect  to  developments  in  tl 
area  are  complex  and  not  entirely  clear,  and  tl 
applicable  law,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  the  re: 
parties  in  interest,  is  not  free  from  doubt.  li- 
me, however,  make  it  entirely  clear  that  tl 
United  States  does  not  accept  as  valid  the  inte 
pretation  of  the  situation  set  forth  in  the  lettei 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposed  agenda  ite 
and  which  is  framed  in  such  terms  as  to  constitu 
a  prejudgment  of  the  merits. 

Now  that  the  military  conflict  has  subsided,  tl 
United  States  strongly  hopes  that  advantage  w: 
be  taken  by  all  concerned  of  the  relative  calm  th 
prevails  in  the  area  to  settle  by  peaceful  mea 
any  legitimate  grievances  that  may  be  involve 
We  hope  that  existing  difficulties  can  be  settl- 
by  negotiations  among  those  interested.  T 
United  States  also  urges  all  governments  to  i 
f rain  from  taking  any  actions  which  might  hind 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  order  in  tl 
part  of  the  world. 

"D.N.  doc.  S/3865  and  S/3805/Add.l. 
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i  Stephen's  Day  In  Hungary— 1957 

s  release  469  dated  August  19 

Lugust  20  is  a  traditional  national  and  religious 
iday  in  Hungary.  It  is  commemorated  by 
Ingarians  everywhere  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
fch  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Ingary.  The  present  observance  of  St. 
iphen's  Day  by  the  Hungarian  people  takes 
!ce,  as  on  many  previous  occasions  in  the  long 
lory  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  under  conditions 
travail  and  suffering. 

)uring  the  months  since  the  national  uprising 
llast  fall,  the  Hungarian  people  have  been  sub- 
red  to  a  systematic  campaign  of  terror  by  a 
ime  -which  was  forcibly  imposed  upon  them 
il  which  is  ruthlessly  obstructing  their  just 

Iiration  for  national  independence  and  sup- 
ssing  the  rightful  exercise  of  their  liberties, 
itical  arrests  in  recent  weeks,  which  are  ad- 
ted  to  be  on  a  large  scale  even  by  the  regime, 
i  estimated  in  the  thousands.  Prisons  and  in- 
hment  camps  throughout  the  country  are  over- 
ving.  The  hated  political  police,  which  has 
umed  full-scale  activity,  is  endeavoring  by  all 
:he  cruel  methods  at  its  disposal  to  reconstitute 
network  of  spies  and  informers. 
Qie  present  campaign  of  repression  is  directed 
linst  all  segments  of  the  Hungarian  population, 
e  regime  has  sought  to  concentrate  public  at- 
tion  on  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  allegedly 
wist  groups  and  individuals  in  the  apparent 
i&  of  supporting  its  contention  that  the  Hun- 
•ian  uprising  was  instigated  by  undemocratic 
nents — a  contention  authoritatively  refuted  by 

report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
tee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary.1  In  fact, 
vever,  those  arrested  and  persecuted  in  Hun- 
y  include  persons  from  every  walk  of  life: 
Sessional  people,  clergymen,  intellectuals,  stu- 
lts,  members  of  workers  councils,  and  peasants 
n  short,  anyone  suspected  of  having  supported 

revolution  or  considered  by  the  regime  as  a 


For  an  excerpt   from   the   report,   see   Bulletin   of 
7  8,  1957,  p.  63. 


potential  source  of  opposition.  Many  persons  are 
being  imprisoned  without  trial,  and  when  trials 
are  held  they  are  travesties  of  justice.  Sentences 
have  been  arbitrary  and  severe  and  have  resulted 
in  death  for  many  Hungarian  patriots. 

Notwithstanding  their  continued  suffering,  we 
believe  that  the  people  of  Hungary  will  recall  in 
their  observance  of  this  national  holiday  the  spirit 
of  the  enlightened  king  and  Christian  saint  who 
promoted  justice  in  government,  intellectual  free- 
dom, education,  and  spiritual  faith.  The  spirit  of 
St.  Stephen  is  a  lasting  element  in  the  heritage  of 
the  Hungarian  people  and  has  sustained  them  for 
almost  a  thousand  years.  It  will  continue  to  in- 
spire them  to  unity  and  to  unfaltering  devotion 
to  freedom  and  independence. 


Mrs.  Luce  To  Attend  Opening  of 
Berlin  Congress  Hall 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
23  (press  release  475)  that  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  former  ambassador  to  Italy,  would  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  of  State  at  the  official  opening 
of  the  Berlin  Congress  Hall  on  September  19. 
The  building,  which  is  a  U.S.  exhibit  in  the  Berlin 
International  Building  Exposition,  is  intended  as 
"an  expression  in  stone  and  mortar  of  the  right  of 
free  speech"  and  will  be  given  to  the  city  of 
Berlin  in  the  spring  of  1958.  It  has  been  built 
by  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Foundation  with  con- 
tributions from  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  and  the  city 
of  Berlin.  West  Berlin,  until  the  construction  of 
the  Berlin  Congress  Hall,  has  lacked  a  satisfactory 
modern  building  for  cultural  and  political  meet- 
ings and  conventions. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  opening-day  cere- 
mony will  be,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Luce,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  David  K.  E.  Bruce;  the 
Berlin  Governing  Mayor,  Otto  Suhr;  Ralph 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Foundation ;  and  a  representative  of  the  German 
Federal  Republic. 
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Some  Problems  of  Decisionmaking  in  Foreign  Affairs 


by  William  G.  Hamilton 


The  business  of  our  foreign  relations  has  be- 
come so  complex,  with  the  shrinking  of  the  globe 
and  the  relatively  increasing  power  of  the  United 
States  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  it 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  paint  a  complete  word 
picture  of  the  policymaking  process  in  this  limited 
space.  To  tell  the  full  story  we  would  have  to 
take  account  of  the  whole  sweep  of  our  national 
life,  for  almost  every  national  act  now  has  some 
relationship  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  segrega- 
tion, for  example,  has  obvious  significance  for 
opinions  about  the  United  States  in  many  nations, 
even  though  this  fact  can  hardly  have  weighed 
heavily  in  the  jurists'  consideration  of  the  con- 
stitutional arguments.  The  level  of  the  support 
price  for  rice  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  avail- 
ability of  U.S.  rice  for  export,  which  in  turn  has 
something  to  do  with  the  pattern  of  our  relations 
with  such  countries  as  Burma  and  Thailand,  whose 
economies  are  dangerously  dependent  on  income 
from  sale  of  this  single  crop.  But  neither  the 
Congress  in  adopting  the  basic  program  nor  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  administrative 
decisions  can  be  expected  to  have  considered  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  a  major  determinant  of  our 
"national  interest"  with  respect  to  farm  surpluses. 

Even  decisions  in  which  the  central  considera- 
tions are  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and 
our  relations  with  other  nations  are  no  longer  con- 


•  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  an  intelligence 
research  specialist  in  the  Office  of  Intelli- 
gence Research  and  has  recently  been  as- 
signed to  the  Embassy  at  Rangoon.  His  ar- 
ticle is  based  on  an  address  made  before  the 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology  at  East 
La/asing,  Mich.,  on  May  81,  1957. 
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fined  to  the  Department  of  State.  Many  actioi 
of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Commerce  D 
partment,  and  executive  agencies  such  as  the  U.l 
Information  Agency  are  primarily  foreign-polic 
decisions.  The  need  for  proper  coordination  < 
all  these  activities  was  in  large  measure  respons 
ble  for  the  creation  of  the  National  Security  Cou: 
cil,  the  single  most  important  advisory  body 
the  President. 

The  decisionmaking  process,  as  it  goes  on  with 
the  Department  of  State,  requires  three  kinds  i 
analysis :  description,  prediction,  and  prescripts 

Descriptive  Analysis 

Responsible  officials  must  know,  in  the  first  i 
stance,  what  conditions  exist  in  other  parts  of  t 
world  that  bear  directly  on  American  interests  ai 
when  events  occur  that  are  likely  to  alter  the  p? 
tern  of  our  relations  with  individual  countri* 
Providing  this  information  involves  many  e 
ments  of  the  farflung  apparatus  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  State— reporting  staffs  in  our  overse 
missions,  the  policy  officers  in  the  geograpl 
bureaus  and  on  the  individual  country  desks,  a 
the  research  staff  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  I 
search. 

CTR  is  organized  into  geographic  and  fui 
tional  divisions  parallel  to  the  Department  stri 
ture  on  the  policymaking  side  and  is  chiefly 
service  organization  of  the  Department.  At  1 
same  time,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  gove: 
mentwide  "intelligence  community"  that  inclu< 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  inte 
gence  arms  of  the  military  services.  By  i 
terms  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  C 
coordinates  the  activities  of  these  several  inte 
gence  agencies.  The  underlying  philosophy 
the  1947  act  dictates  a  clear  line  of  division 
tween  intelligence  and  policy,  lest  our  picture 
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■  world  as  it  is  be  distorted  by  the  image  of 
•  way  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
)  1 R  provides  descriptive  material  in  a  variety  of 
ms,  ranging  from  answers  to  specific  informa- 
n  questions  to  background  studies  of  particular 
)blems,  to  encyclopedic  country  handbooks  ana- 
bag  political,  economic,  and  sociological  infor- 
tion  from  as  broad  a  range  of  sources  as  the 
tenuity  of  the  analysts  permits, 
t  is  my  impression  that  the  flaws  in  our  de- 
iptive  analyses  derive  more  from  inadequate 
bnnation  than  from  methodological  deficien- 
I  in  the  several  social  science  disciplines  on 
ich  we  depend.  We  know  what  questions  to 
:  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  governmental 
3,  the  state  of  the  economy,  or  the  military 
abilities  of  a  nation  or  a  group  of  states.  We 
y  not  know  how  public  opinion  is  formed  in 
particular  society,  and  in  some  instances  we 
y  lack  the  information  necessary  to  construct 
alid  sample  for  measuring  it,  but  over  time  it 
jossible  to  become  fairly  certain  whether  popu- 
attitudes  are  important  as  a  determinant  of 
rernmental  action  in  a  particular  country. 

diction 

Prediction,  like  description,  involves  several 
"ts  of  the  Department,  including  the  policy  bu- 
us,  OIK,  and  the  Policy  Planning  Staff,  which 
3  created  in  1947  to  formulate  long-term  pro- 
ims  to  achieve  U.S.  objectives,  to  anticipate 
)blems  that  may  arise  to  afflict  the  Department, 
1  to  evaluate  current  policy. 
Vithin  OIR,  predictive  responsibilities  require 
•ticipation  with  other  intelligence  agencies  in 
preparation  of  national  intelligence  esti- 
tes.  These  studies  are  available  to  Depart- 
ntal  policy  officers  and  to  the  National  Secu- 
7  Council  as  a  basis  for  outlining  courses  of  ac- 
a  to  achieve  our  national  objectives.  They 
ige  from  estimates  of  likely  developments  or 
ads  within  a  country  or  a  region  over  a  con- 
stable period  of  years  to  appraisals  of  the 
>bable  outcome  of  a  particular  crisis  situation 
ering  perhaps  only  weeks  or  a  few  months. 
)ccasionally  there  is  a  request  for  an  estimate 
ich  weighs  the  likely  consequences  of  various 
xrthetical  United  States  courses  of  action  in  a 
cific  situation.  Such  instances  demonstrate 
benefits  of  the  separation  of  intelligence  and 


policy :  the  intelligence  specialists  express  no 
value  preferences  among  suggested  alternatives, 
and  the  policy  officer  may  discover  the  findings  of 
a  bureaucratically  separate  and  presumably  dis- 
interested appraisal  an  important  reinforcement 
for  a  preferred  course  of  action. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  predictive  studies,  despite 
their  great  importance,  are  generally  far  less  pre- 
cise and  less  confident  than  descriptive  analyses. 
Although  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  our  imper- 
fect ability  to  predict  future  developments  reflects 
inadequate  descriptive  methods,  my  own  belief  is 
that  we  still  need  to  develop  a  distinctive  method- 
ology for  prediction  and  that  its  absence,  together 
with  limitations  of  knowledge,  retards  the  effec- 
tiveness of  projective  or  predictive  studies.  We 
lack  reliable  tools  for  estimating  the  rate  of  fu- 
ture social  change  and,  therefore,  of  some  aspects 
of  economic  change.  It  is  frequently  impossible 
to  go  beyond  a  statement  of  the  most  probable 
course  of  events  and  to  list,  as  qualifiers,  the 
plausible  alternatives  in  the  order  of  their  prob- 
ability, on  the  basis  of  contingent  developments 
that  might  distort  the  pattern.  It  would  require 
impossibly  long  and  complex  studies  to  explore 
each  of  these  suggested  alternatives  in  detail,  ex- 
amining in  turn  the  further  contingencies  that 
might  alter  them. 

In  appraising  the  probable  course  of  develop- 
ments in  one  particular  country,  there  is  an  ever- 
present  temptation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  false  sim- 
plification of  an  assumption  that  the  policies  of 
other  nations  will  remain  constant.  Furthermore, 
such  essentially  unpredictable  elements  as  the  mis- 
calculations of  other  statesmen  or  the  vagaries  of 
chance  are  likely  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
actual  course  of  events.  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 
consequences  of  President  Magsaysay's  death  on 
the  pattern  of  Philippine  politics,  but  no  general 
projection  of  likely  trends  in  that  country  pre- 
pared before  the  fact  would  have  been  likely  to 
give  significant  weight  to  the  possibility  of  an  ac- 
cident like  the  one  that  removed  him  from  the 


scene. 


Prescription  and  the  Problems  of  Policymakers 

The  third  kind  of  analysis — prescription — is 
the  sole  prerogative  of  policymaking  elements  in 
the  Department  and  of  interdepartmental  groups 
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such  as  the  National  Security  Council.  By  the 
terms  of  their  charter  in  the  1947  legislation  the 
intelligence  agencies  are  barred  from  recommend- 
ing courses  of  action  on  the  basis  of  their  analyses 
of  conditions  and  trends. 

It  is  likely  that  the  actual  policy  decisions— 
the  prescriptions  for  solution  of  our  national 
problems — are  least  subject  to  systematic  analysis. 
They  are  also  the  least  subject  to  evaluation.  It 
would  be  a  novelty  for  an  international  problem 
to  recur  with  all  essential  ingredients  unchanged, 
and  one  must  therefore  judge  the  success  of  a 
particular  policy  without  being  able  to  appraise 
the  likelihood  that  an  alternative  policy  would 
have  proved  better.  In  diplomacy,  as  in  football, 
the  Monday-morning  quarterbacks  have  a  field 
day. 

Let  me  mention  a  few  of  the  most  important 
kinds  of  problems  that  confront  policymakers. 
The  most  substantial  probably  stem  from  the 
complexity  of  modern  international  life. 

Complexity  of  Modern  Life 

A  recent  Walt  Disney  television  program  de- 
voted to  an  explanation  of  atomic  energy  demon- 
strated the  principle  of  the  chain  reaction.  The 
camera  panned  the  floor  of  a  room  liberally 
strewn  with  mousetraps,  each  baited  with  two 
ping-pong  balls.  By  tossing  one  additional  ball 
into  the  room — thus  introducing  a  new  element — 
two  of  the  balls  in  the  mass  were  liberated,  each 
in  turn  setting  off  two  more,  and  so  on,  until 
within  a  few  seconds  the  room  was  full  of  flying 
ping-pong  balls.  I  found  this  a  most  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  fission  process,  and  with  only  a  slight 
stretch  of  the  analogy  it  has  an  application  to 
foreign  affairs.  A  sudden  event,  such  as  Egyp- 
tian nationalization  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is  likely 
to  set  in  motion  virtually  all  the  national  units 
that  make  up  our  political  universe. 

In  the  Suez  crisis,  the  basic  U.S.  decision  to 
seek  remedies  through  the  U.N.  meant  inevitably 
that  our  own  calculations  had  to  take  into  account 
the  attitude,  the  strength  of  feeling,  and  the  likely 
actions  of  almost  every  nation  on  earth.  Some 
could  be  expected  to  react  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  strategic;  significance  of  the  Mediterranean 
waterway  to  their  own  national  security;  some 
would  predictably  be  motivated  chiefly  by  con- 
cern for  the  impact  of  closure  of  the  canal  on  their 
foreign  commerce;  others  would  respond  on  the 
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basis  of  empathic  relationships  with  one  or 
another  of  the  principal  protagonists.  But  in 
most  cases  national  reactions  would  be  a  com- 
posite of  varying  group  responses  or  of  multiple 
and  frequently  conflicting  motivations.  To  sug- 
gest but  one  example,  what  would  be  the  expected 
reaction  of  Burma,  torn  between  a  tendency  tc 
identify  its  interests  with  the  Asian -Arab  group 
ing  in  the  U.N.  and  strong  ties  with  Israel  on  th< 
part  of  the  politically  dominant  Socialist  Party; 
In  terms  of  the  ping-pong  ball  analogy,  tht 
problem  confronting  foreign-policy  planners  ii 
slightly  more  complex  than  that  facing  the  atomii 
physicist  once  his  experiment  in  fission  is  undei 
way.  The  certainty  of  the  chain  reaction  is  estab 
lished ;  but  to  be  completely  successful  the  policy 
planner  needs  to  know  which  ball  will  striki 
which  other  ones  and  in  what  sequence.  And  thi: 
estimate  must  be  made  despite  three  complicating 
factors : 

(1)  The  balls  are  unevenly  spaced,  to  begi) 
with,  because  of  differences  in  strategic  proximit; 
or  separation  in  the  world  of  nation  states; 

(2)  The  balls  are  unequally  weighted,  becaus 
of  power  differentials  among  the  nations;  and 

(3)  The  balls  are  irregularly  shaped  and  fol 
low  erratic  trajectories  because  of  the  vagaries  o 
human  behavior  and  the  chance  miscalculation 
of  the  statesmen  guiding  their  destinies. 

The  organizational  consequence  of  this  coir 
plexity  is  the  imperative  of  coordination  amon 
the  geographic  and  functional  divisions  of  tb 
Department  of  State,  producing  the  ceaseles 
round  of  informal  meetings  and  the  welter  of  d< 
partmental  and  interdepartmental  committei 
that  seem  so  mystifying  and  so  cumbersome  to  tq 
outsider. 

Weighing  Short-Term  and  Long-Term  Objectives 

A  second  kind  of  problem — one  which  is  con 
pounded  by  this  pattern  of  bewildering  comple: 
ity — stems  from  the  importance  of  incisive  ar 
rapid  responses  to  immediate  problems  and,  attl 
same  time,  the  desirability  of  maintaining  perspe 
tive,  of  weighing  short-term  actions  again 
long-term  objectives.  In  such  situations  the  Pc 
icy  Planning  Staff  is  of  vital  assistance,  althouj 
its  involvement  in  crisis  decisions  may  mean  son 
diversion  from  its  primary  mission  of  plannii 
programs  that  satisfy  long-term  objectives. 
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!ven  though  policymakers  operate  within  the 
nework  of  established  guidance  laid  down  by 

National  Security  Council,  it  is  frequently 
sible  to  debate  sincerely  what  specific  action 

particular  situation  best  conforms  to  the  di- 
ives.  The  long-term  objective  of  strengthen- 
the  Chinese  National  Government  and  of  de- 
\g  recognition  to  a  Communist  regime  which 

failed  to  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  act 
koordance  with  established  rides  of  interna- 
al  behavior  provides  no  sure  guidance  on 
,t  attitude  to  take  toward  an  obvious  black- 
1  attempt  involving  the  Americans  still  im- 
oned  by  the  Peiping  regime.  The  crisis  in 
ochina  in  the  spring  of  1954  required  rapidly 
le  decisions  as  to  whether  military  interven- 
,  at  the  time  of  the  French  entrapment  at 
q  Bien  Phu,  would  support  or  conflict  with 
national  objectives,  not  only  in  Viet-Nam  it- 
but  throughout  Asia  and  in  the  broad  pattern 
he  "West's  relations  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

incing  Capabilities  and  Goals 

.  third  category  of  problem  arises  from  the 
»ssity  of  balancing  capabilities  against  the- 
ically  desirable  goals.  And  there  is  fre- 
ntly  a  large  gap  between  these  two  considera- 
s.  On  the  one  hand,  our  foreign-policymak- 
must  be  assured  of  domestic  support.  It  is 
of  the  great  strengths  of  the  democratic  sys- 
that  a  basic  decision,  once  taken,  carries  with 
be  support  of  the  people  and  that  other  na- 
s,  in  assessing  their  response  to  American  ac- 
ts, must  take  account  of  this  fact.  Neverthe- 
,  any  Secretary  of  State  must  at  times  find 
:  his  freedom  of  action,  particularly  to  make 
mafic  and  sudden  shifts  of  position,  is  circum- 
bed  by  the  necessity  of  providing  proper  ex- 
lations  to  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
■  and  allowing  time  for  public  opinion  to  de- 
»p  a  discernible  pattern. 

-t  least  equally  important  is  the  task  of  esti- 
ing  our  ability  to  influence  the  behavior  of 
»  nations  in  a  desired  direction.  To  commit 
nation  to  a  course  of  action  which  observably 
5  to  induce  the  expected  response  abroad  is  to 
wrdize  the  reputation  and  the  power  position 
he  I  nited  States  not  only  in  the  target  area 
throughout  the  world.  Before  a  demarche  is 
le,  a  conference  called,  or  a  fleet  dispatched  as 
low  of  force,  vital  calculations  must  be  made 


of  the  likelihood  that  the  action  will  produce  the 
desired  result  and  of  the  probable  reverberations 
if  it  should  not. 

Problems  of  Staffing 

The  staffing  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  presents  other  problems.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  obvious  benefits  in  developing, 
through  continuity  in  service,  a  corps  of  officers 
with  expert  knowledge  of  particular  geographic 
areas.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  not  incon- 
siderable danger  that  specialists  assigned  for  ex- 
tended periods  to  a  particular  country  will  tend 
to  identify  themselves  with  that  nation's  prob- 
lems and  interests  and  become,  to  a  degree,  advo- 
cates rather  than  observers.  This  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  one  responsibility  of  an  am- 
bassador is  to  convey  to  Washington  the  views  of 
the  government  to  wmich  he  is  accredited.  To 
insure  the  success  of  his  mission  in  improving  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  he  may  tend  to 
argue  causes  of  special  concern  to  that  govern- 
ment more  vehemently  than  a  balanced  appraisal 
of  our  national  interest  would  justify. 

Traditionally,  the  Foreign  Service  has  been 
manned  by  people  wTho  were  specialists  in  the 
techniques — the  "how  to" — of  diplomacy,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  devoted  a  career  to  the 
China  service  or,  more  recently,  to  such  countries 
as  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  pattern 
has  been  considerably  altered  since  1954  by  in- 
tensified recruiting  and  by  the  integration  into 
the  Foreign  Service  of  many  civil-service  person- 
nel of  the  State  Department.  These  actions  have 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  to  the  Foreign  Service 
a  larger  number  of  individuals  interested  in  a  ca- 
reer devoted  to  a  single  geographic  area,  a  greater 
number  with  experience  in  a  specific  functional 
specialty  or  a  particular  area,  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  officers  wTith  advanced  academic  train- 
ing or  professional  experience  in  one  or  another 
of  the  social-science  disciplines. 

This  expansion  gives  promise  of  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service  in  performing  its 
present  wide  range  of  duties.  At  the  same  time, 
retention  of  the  principle  that  an  officer  is 
prepared  to  serve  anywhere  in  any  capacity  will 
provide  the  broad  experience  necessary  for  ad- 
vancement to  leadership  positions  while  prevent- 
ing the  overconcentration  which  might  result  in 
distorted  analysis. 
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Contribution  of  Behavioral  Sciences 

Perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider 
briefly  the  relationship  of  nongovernmental  re- 
search to  the  problems  of  policymaking.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  serious  and  continuing  problem  of 
communication  between  the  "academic  world"  and 
what  some  may  refer  to  as  the  "bureaucratic 
milieu."  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  very  analysis 
demonstrates  that  chasm  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  in  government  are  unfamiliar  with  research 
activities  germane  to  the  problems  we  face  every 
day. 

Policymakers  are  characteristically  and  perhaps 
understandably  impatient  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions or  quick  insights  into  specific  problems. 
They  are  busy  people,  increasingly  so  as  they  ad- 
vance in  responsibility.  They  are  more  apt  to  be 
annoyed  than  reassured  by  an  elaborate  methodo- 
logical introduction  to  a  research  work  which 
seeks  to  validate  the  analytic  method  used.  And 
many  of  them,  regardless  of  the  level  of  respon- 
sibility, quickly  become  accustomed  to  the  pe- 
culiar jargon  of  bureaucratic  expression  and  so 
unaccustomed  to  the  equally  individualistic  aca- 
demic language  that  a  genuine  barrier  to  rapid 
comprehension  arises.  Hence  a  communications 
failure  and  a  predisposition  not  to  expect  to  find 
answers  to  operational  questions  in  basic  academic 
research. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  best  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  these  two  cooperating  but  all-too- 
often  disconnected  universes  probably  lies  in  the 
"intelligence  community."  Although  this  repre- 
sents an  indirect  approach  to  the  centers  where 
decisions  are  made,  it  is  here  that  one  finds  ana- 
lysts who  are  specifically  concerned  with  applying 
research  techniques  as  well  as  findings  to  current 
situations  and  problems.  Members  of  the  ex- 
ternal research  staff  in  the  Office  of  Intelligence 
Research  are  responsible  for  alerting  Depart- 
mental officers  to  research  being  done  outside  the 
Government  that  bears  on  foreign  policy  and, 
correspondingly,  for  determining  when  Depart- 
mental research  needs  can  appropriately  be  filled 
by  contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  non- 
governmental research  organizations. 

Studies  in  the  behavioral  sciences  have  fre- 
quently had  great  utility  in  the  past,  particularly 
in  crisis  situations.  Studies  of  escape  and  evasion 
techniques  and  handbooks  on  "how  to  get  along" 
in  little-known  societies,  hastily  prepared  during 


World  War  II,  were  outstanding  examples.  A  i 
there  is  a  great  market  for  studies  of  human  I 
havior  relating  to  problems  of  prediction  andf 
an  assessment  of  national  capabilities  for  influe« 
ing  developments  abroad.  The  Departm^it 
State,  along  with  other  Government  agencies  J 
perennially  concerned  with  assessing  the  acta 
and  potential  effectiveness  of  foreign-aid  pJ 
grams,  for  example.  Such  estimates  are  obi 
ously  incomplete  if  they  are  limited  to  an  J 
praisal  of  the  impact  on  economic  structJ 
without  regard  for  the  effects  of  accelerated  te>  - 
nological  change  on  social  patterns,  value  symbd| 
and  the  expectations  of  both  leaders  and  il 
general  public  in  recipient  nations. 

In  the  terms  of  my  earlier  analogy,  the  contril  - 
tion  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  the  policymakii 
process  in  foreign  affairs  will  come  in  defining  it 
shape  of  those  elliptical  ping-pong  balls  and  p  - 
haps,  in  some  cases,  in  suggesting  techniques  ■ 
which  the  surfaces  can  be  rounded  out  a  little. 


Views  of  Department  of  State 

on  Amending  the  Antidumping  Act 

Statement  by  John  A.  Birch  1 

The  Department  of  State  recommends  the  e 
actment  of  the  amendments  to  the  Antidump:g 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  which  have  been  pit 
posed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  are  M 
corporated  in  H.R.  6006  and  6007,  identical  bi* 
It  is  considered  that  the  enactment  of  the  p>- 
posed  legislation  would,  in  fact,  provide  grear 
certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency  in  the  enfoi)- 
ment  of  the  Antidumping  Act  and,  thus,  thatn 
proposing  these  amendments  the  Treasury  ]* 
partment  has  responded  to  the  provisions  of  s» 
tion  5  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1!< 
regarding  recommendations  by  the  Treasury  « 
amendment  of  the  act. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  expansion  of  <a 
international  trade  contributes  in  a  major  manfl 
to  our  own  domestic  prosperity,  econonc 
strength,  and  security  as  well  as  to  the  prosper  f. 
social  stability,  and  security  of  other  free  coi- 
tries  in  the  world.    The  Department  of  State  c* 

1  Made  on  July  29  before  the  House  Ways  and  Mt  if 
Committee.  Mr.  Birch  is  Assistant  Chief,  Trade  Age 
ments  and  Treaties  Division,  Office  of  Internatiia; 
Trade. 
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:  [iiently  considers  that,  in  general,  restrictions 
i  our  foreign  trade  are  contrary  to  the  national 
••lfare.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  believe 
at  sales  of  foreign  merchandise  at  dumping 
•ices  which  injure  an  American  industry  should 

permitted.  Injurious  dumping  is  not  a  sound 
tamational  trade  practice,  and  imports  which 
adermine  the  American  economy  should  not  be 
Omitted.  It  thus  follows  that  it  is  necessary  for 
e  United  States  to  have  legislation  which  can  be 
^forced  efficiently  to  prevent  injurious  sales  at 
limping  prices;  but  antidumping  legislation 
lould  be  strictly  limited  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
*>e  and  not  expanded  to  curtail  normal  imports 
I  a  disguised  manner.  "We  are  not  sure  that  the 
ntidumping  Act  does  not  contain  features  which 
;-e  unnecessarily  restrictive. 

It  is  our  view,  however,  that  the  amendments 
iroposed  by  the  Treasury  Department  would 
lake  the  administration  of  the  Antidumping  Act 
1  preventing  harmful  dumping  more  effective 
ithout  restricting  the  legitimate  trade  which  is 
ital  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country, 
'he  Department  of  State  agrees  with  the  Treas- 
ry  Department  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Anti- 
umping  Act  to  be  so  amended  as  to  put  an  end 
3  the  anomalous  situation  now  existing,  whereby 

finding  of  injurious  dumping  can  be  made  but 
o  special  dumping  duties  can  be  assessed.  The 
'reasury  Department's  recommendation  that 
mendments  should  be  adopted  conforming  the 
alue  definitions  in  the  Antidumping  Act  to  those 
f  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956,  in 
rder  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  law, 
lso  appears  advisable. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Treasury  Department 
ras  well  advised  to  confine  its  recommendations 
or  amendments  to  these  two  objectives.  The  ad- 
ainistration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  is  con- 
idered  to  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  and 
here  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  amendments 
vhich  would  end  the  anomalous  situation  previ- 
•usly  mentioned  and  conform  the  wording  of  the 
aw  to  that  of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
956  would  result  in  distinct  improvements.  It  is 
)ossible  that  further  experience  with  the  adminis- 
ration  of  the  Antidumping  Act  will  make  ap- 
)arent  that  other  changes  in  the  law  are  desirable. 

The  Department  of  State  concludes  that  prompt 
'.onsideration  and  adoption  of  the  amendments  to 


the  Antidumping  Act  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  embodied  in  the  identical 
bills,  H.K.  6006  and  H.K.  6007,  would  provide 
for  greater  certainty,  speed,  and  efficiency  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended. 
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84th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Okinawa  Lands.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  held  at  Naha, 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  October  24  and  25,  1955. 
49  pp. 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Implementing  a  Treaty  With  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Part  1.  Hearing  before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  H.  R.  6708,  a  bill  to  implement 
a  treaty  and  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Panama 
by  amending  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
June  22  and  July  9,  1957.    110  pp. 

Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems.  Letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Council  for  the  period  July  1  to  De- 
cember 31,  1956,  pursuant  to  section  4  (b)  (5)  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  H.  Doc.  200,  June  26, 
1957.    75  pp. 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  93,  S.  Res.  185,  and  S. 
Res.  286,  84th  Cong.,  and  S.  Res.  61  and  S.  Res.  151, 
85th  Cong.    Part  14,  Index.    15  pp. 

Participation  Act  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  S.  2341,  Participation  Act  for  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  July  2,  1957. 
59  pp. 

Appointments  to  the  Foreign  Service.  Hearing  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8,  vice  consuls 
of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Bittner, 
Chandler,  Collins,  Kurlander,  and  Thoreson  as  repre- 
sentative of  62  routine  appointments  to  the  Foreign 
Service.    July  18,  1957.    23  pp. 

Full  Committee  Hearings  of  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  H.  R.  8704,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  delivery 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United  States 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  nation.  July  24- 
Aug.  1, 1957.    176  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Conventions.  Hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  income  tax  con- 
vention with  Austria,  supplementary  income  tax  con- 
vention with  Canada,  supplementary  income  tax 
protocol  with  Japan,  and  income  tax  convention  with 
Pakistan.    July  30, 1957.    23  pp. 

Authorizing  the  President  To  Invite  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  Foreign  Countries  To  Participate  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Celebration  To  Be  Held  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  from  January  1,  1959,  to  December  31,  1959. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  J.  Res.  408.  H.  Rept.  937, 
July  30,  1957.     2  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Review  of  Economic  and  Social  Programs  and  Activities  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Specialized  Agencies 


Statement  by  Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in 
the  life  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  family  of 
organizations  has  been  the  increase  in  economic 
and  social  programs  and  activities.  In  round 
figures,  the  United  Nations  in  1946  had  a  total 
budget  of  $27,450,000,  of  which  $2,800,000,  or  ap- 
proximately 10  percent,  was  spent  on  economic 
and  social  activities.  By  1957  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  had  grown  to  $49,200,000. 
Of  this,  more  than  $14,000,000,  or  28  percent,  was 
allotted  to  economic  and  social  work  and  related 
activities. 

Even  more  striking  figures  for  the  10-year  period 
emerge  if  there  are  included  in  the  computation 
the  assessed  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  voluntary  funds  contributed  to  the  two 
permanent  operational  programs  of  the  United 
Nations,  i.e.,  UNICEF  [United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund]  and  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance.  On  this  basis  we  find  that 
total  funds  made  available  for  all  purposes 
amounted  in  1947  to  $48,420,000,  of  which  $23,- 
760,000,  or  a  little  less  than  half,  served  to  finance 
economic,  social,  and  related  activities.  By  1957 
the  combined  budgets  had  grown  to  $143,700,000, 
of  which  $108,470,000  was  earmarked  for  economic 
and  social  work.  In  other  words,  the  funds  set 
aside  for  economic,  social,  and  related  purposes 
increased  by  almost  five  times  between  1947  and 
1957  and  reached  close  to  75  percent  of  the  com- 
bined budgets. 

I  am  not  citing  this  long  string  of  figures  to 
induce  a  state  of  somnolence  in  this  august  gather- 
ing.    These  are  indeed  striking  figures,  revealing 

1  Blade  at  the  24th  session  of  ECOSOC  at  Geneva  on 
July  10    (U.   S.  delegation   press   release). 


figures.  They  indicate  the  importance  which  ed 
nomic  and  social  preoccupations  of  programs  a  \ 
activities  in  these  fields  have  assumed  within  ie 
pattern  of  United  Nations  organizations.  Tly 
reflect  the  persistent  drive  of  the  members  of  1« 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  \ 
economic  and  social  action  as  a  means  to  impne 
their  own  lot  and  to  establish  and  strengtH 
the  foundations  of  a  constructive  peace. 

They  also  highlight  the  importance  of  the  E  I 
nomic  and  Social  Council  and  of  the  debate  a 
which  we  are  presently  engaged.  Under  ie 
charter  it  is  primarily  this  Council  which  8 
charged  with  the  difficult  and  onerous  task  of  - 
ordinating  the  manifold  activities  carried  on  b;a 
plethora  of  international  bodies  and  organization 
This  is  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Coun>  . 
and  it  is  an  indispensable  function.  Assisted 
the  Secretary-General,  we  are  expected. to  have  ie 
detailed  knowledge,  the  overall  perspectives,  ie 
comprehensive  view  necessary  to  guide  all  acti  - 
ties  to  achieve  maximum  impact  and  results. 

This  task  is  all  the  more  essential  and  inescs  - 
able  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  economic  al 
social  activities  developing  in  an  interclependi  t 
world  are  interrelated.  Thus,  any  specific  p- 
gram  gains  its  full  meaning  only  as  understci 
in  the  context  of  the  overall  economic  and  soc'J 
situation  prevailing  in  the  individual  memlr 
states  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Second,  the  nu  - 
erous  programs  and  activities  are  being  carri 
forward  by  a  large  number  of  organizations,  may 
of  which  are  autonomous  in  character  and  at  tins 
somewhat  isolationist  in  tendency.  This  1 1 
point  not  only  underlines  the  need  for  coonlii 
tion  but  also  points  up  its  difficulties.     Since  ie 
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rwers  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  are 
;$entially  recommendatory,  it  can  hope  to  succeed 
ilv  if  its  perspectives  and  judgment  are  sound, 
a  methods  appropriate,  and  its  conclusions  con- 
incing. 

Exercise  Streamlining" 

But  enough  by  way  of  introduction.  We  have 
.>hind  us  2  weeks  of  long  and  arduous  meetings 
f  the  Coordination  Committee.  There  emerged 
"om  the  deliberations  of  that  Committee  an  en- 
.mraging  picture  of  progress.  Exercise  stream- 
ing, as  the  Secretary-General  called  it,  has 
chieved  some  of  its  objectives,  and  we  are  grateful 
)  the  Secretary-General  for  the  leadership  which 
e  has  taken  in  that  exercise.  The  situation  is 
iost  encouraging  at  headquarters  where,  in  the 
?onomic,  social,  and  human  rights  fields,  avail- 
ble  resources  are  progressively  concentrated  on 
roblems  of  major  importance.  Considerable 
eadway  has  also  been  made,  in  differing  degrees, 
v  the  regional  commissions,  with  ECAFE  [Eco- 
oraic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East] 
sading  the  field.     Results  achieved  support  the 

atement  of  the  Secretary-General  to  which  we 
istened  earlier  this  afternoon  that  the  streamlin- 
ag  of  various  programs  need  not  imply  a  reduc- 
iotn  or  even  stabilization  of  the  total  program  of 
nternational  action.  Resources  are  being  econo- 
lized  in  one  direction  to  use  them  to  better 
drantage  in  another. 

There  is  of  course  room  for  further  improve- 
lent  which  is  certain  to  be  achieved  if  this  ex- 
icise  is  carried  forward  on  a  continuing  basis, 
'or  instance,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  still 
itogether  too  many  meetings  of  all  kinds  of  sub- 
ommittees  and  ad  hoc  bodies.  I  am  the  first  to 
ecognize  that,  at  times,  such  bodies  have  proved 
xtremely  useful,  and  we  would  not  want  to  do 
nthout  them.  However,  we  have  to  guard  against 
ndiscriminate  proliferation,  for  the  point  of 
liniinishing  returns  is  quickly  reached  when  gov- 
rnments  find  it  impossible  to  be  adequately  rep- 
esented  at  all  these  meetings  and  when  secre- 
ariats  become  overburdened  with  preparations 
or  them.  This  danger  appears  to  be  more  acute 
n  the  area  of  the  regional  commissions  than  else- 
where, and  we  therefore  welcome  the  suggestion 
»f  the  Coordination  Committee  that  these  com- 
nissions  should  keep  their  calendar  of  meetings 
mder  constant  review.     "What  is  more,  we  very 


much  hope  that  the  Secretary-General  will  pro- 
vide the  Council  at  next  year's  summer  session 
with  a  report  on  the  results  of  this  review. 

My  delegation  also  shares  the  apprehension  of 
a  good  many  other  delegations  that  the  secre- 
tariat is  asked  to  prepare  too  many  reports  in  too 
short  a  time.  Fewer  and  more  widely  spaced 
reports  allowing  the  secretariat  adequate  time  for 
their  preparation  are  bound  to  give  us  and  the 
general  public  more  useful  and  thoroughgoing 
publications  which  are  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
more  carefully  thought-out  work  programs. 

There  are  also  some  gray  areas  which  emerged 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  lack 
of  clarity  in  the  relations  between  the  various 
technical  assistance  programs  and  the  work  of  the 
regional  commissions.  In  principle,  my  delega- 
tion is  not  opposed  to  the  detailment  of  technical 
assistance  personnel  to  the  regional  commissions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  see  some  advantage 
in  such  detailment  since  technical  assistance  op- 
erations, as  undertaken  under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram, can  obviously  benefit  from  economic  advice 
based  on  the  accumulated  economic  experience  of 
the  regional  commissions  and  their  secretariats 
and  for  other  reasons  stated  by  the  United  States 
representative  in  his  intervention  on  the  reports 
of  the  regional  commissions  this  morning. 

We  continue  to  believe,  however,  that  it  can 
only  lead  to  confusion  and  detract  from  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  regional  commissions  if  the 
regional  secretariats  themselves  make  it  a  major 
business  to  advise  individual  governments  on  spe- 
cific requests  for  technical  assistance  or  them- 
selves undertake  technical  assistance  activities, 
thus  duplicating  the  work  of  the  resident  repre- 
sentatives and  other  international  personnel  op- 
erating under  the  expanded  program.  As  long  as 
this  question  is  not  clarified,  we  fully  support  the 
Secretary-General's  proposal  that  the  assignment 
of  technical  assistance  personnel  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  regional  commissions  should  not 
be  finalized  but  might  be  given  another  trial  year. 

By  the  same  token  we  go  along  with  the  detail- 
ment of  social  personnel  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  regional  commissions  and  to  the  Middle  East, 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  lines  of  authority  and 
policy  guidance  should  remain  crystal  clear. 
This  social  personnel  should  receive  its  instruc- 
tions exclusively  from  headquarters  in  New  York 
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and  be  under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Social  or 
Population  Commissions  and  not  of  the  regional 
commissions  which  must  remain  essentially  eco- 
nomic commissions  if  they  are  to  discharge  their 
heavy  burdens  effectively.  At  present  these  social 
affairs  officers  are  grouped  in  a  so-called  social 
division  both  in  ECLA  [Economic  Commission 
for  Latin  America]  and  in  ECAFE.  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  call  them  a  "social  affairs 
staff"  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  regional 
commissions.  This  is  more  than  a  picayune  ob- 
servation. It  will  help  to  avoid  such  misleading 
statements  as  appeared,  for  instance,  in  the  ECLA 
report  for  this  year  which  pronounces  that  a  so- 
cial welfare  seminar  is  among  the  activities  of 
ECLA.  There  should  be  the  closest  possible  co- 
ordination, and  even  fusion,  between  economic 
and  social  activities,  but  fusion  should  not  be 
tantamount  to  confusion  of  objectives  and  func- 
tions. 

Finally,  my  delegation  holds  that  it  may  be  de- 
sirable for  a  functional  or  regional  commission  to 
engage  in  a  highly  technological  study  or  organize 
technological  seminars  provided  such  undertak- 
ings are  essential  to  the  implementation  of  broad 
economic  or  social  development  programs.  We 
feel  equally  certain,  however,  that  an  overempha- 
sis on  highly  specialized  technological  programs, 
which  frequently  are  of  value  to  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  countries,  does  not  represent 
the  best  use  of  the  limited  resources  of  these 
commissions. 

Progress  in  the  Specialized  Agencies 

While  the  Coordination  Committee  has  not  yet 
discussed  the  reports  of  the  specialized  agencies, 
it  is  evident  from  these  reports  that  there  is  a 
marked  trend  toward  concentration  also  in  the 
evolution  of  their  programs.  Pertinent  examples 
are  the  launching  of  three  major  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  last  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO  [United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization]  in  New  Delhi 
in  November  1956  in  the  field  of  primary  educa- 
tion, cultural  exchanges  between  Asia  and  the 
West,  and  the  enlarged  program  of  study  and 
research  relating  to  the  development  of  arid  zones. 
Similarly,  we  welcome  the  indications  given  in 
the  ILO  [International  Labor  Organization]  re- 
port that  that  organization  is  moving  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  certain  fields  such  as  automa- 


tion, labor  management  relations,  workers'  eJ 
cation,  and  human  rights,  particularly  fori 
labor  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  a 
ployment  and  occupations.  The  present  empl 
sis  in  FAO  [Food  and  Agriculture  Organizatkl 
is  on  activities  leading  toward  "selective  expl 
sion"  of  agricultural  production,  "increased  c| 
sumption,"  and  raising  of  agricultural  prodl 
tivity.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  remarkal 
achievements  of  the  WHO  [World  Health  «l 
ganization]  in  the  fight  against  malaria,  whicli 
one  of  its  major  fields  of  concentration. 

This  trend  toward  concentration  has  bl 
underway  for  some  time,  but  we  dare  to  belij 
that  it  may  have  been  accentuated  as  a  result! 
the  Council's  resolution  630  of  the  22d  sessl 
which  asked  the  specialized  agencies  to  expll 
further  possibilities  of  effective  concentration! 
their  resources.  Several  of  these  areas  of  concl 
tration  are  of  interest  to  more  than  one  of  I 
specialized  agencies  and  to  the  United  Natil 
itself  such  as,  for  instance,  UNESCO's  arid  z| 
project,  the  ILO  program  on  workers'  educatij 
and  its  activities  in  the  field  of  human  rigl 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  tb| 
be  prior  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  interesl 
bodies  before  specific  programs  are  undertali 
One  of  the  ACC  [Administrative  Committee  I 
Coordination]  reports  before  this  Council  at  11 
session  and  the  reports  of  the  specialized  agenl 
themselves  indicate  that  this  practice  of  adval 
consultation  is  being  progressively  adopted  by  1 
specialized  agencies.  My  Government  grefj 
welcomes  this  development. 

From  Coordination  to  Concerted  Action 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  President,  it  is  si 
to  say  that  common  efforts  toward  concentrat I 
and  improved  coordination  processes  have  bl 
effective,  at  least  up  to  a  point.  Few,  howel 
would  be  so  optimistic  as  to  say  that  these  efM 
have  proved  fully  adequate.  There  is  much  11 
about  "concerted  action"  or  "integrated  jl 
grams,"  but  there  is  little  reality  to  these  concJ 
at  the  present  time.  At  last  year's  summer  sesJ 
the  Secretary-General  provided  an  admirable  cfi 
nition  of  what  is  meant  by  concerted  action.  I 
stated :  "Truly  concerted  action  implies  coordl 
tion  in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense — a  contimJ 
search  for  balanced  and  integrated  action  anl 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  accompanjt 
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lotion  in  one  field  with  supporting  and  compli- 
mentary action  in  other  fields." 

In  a  few  cases,  such  as  in  the  area  of  community 
bvelopment  and  certain  joint  projects  of 
DNICEF  and  the  WHO,  there  is  justification  for 
pea  king  of  concerted  action.  In  many  other  areas 
t  is  evident  that  consultation  on  the  secretariat 
evel  has  not  proved  sufficient  to  bring  about  co- 
ordination "in  the  fullest  and  deepest  sense"  be- 
ween  the  independent  action  of  the  various 
governing  or  executive  bodies  of  the  specialized 
igeneies  and  the  United  Nations  as  they  elaborate 
ind  carry  out  their  programs.  It  is  clear  that 
nore  than  consultations  on  the  secretariat  level 
s  needed  to  bring  about  concerted  action  in  time 
>nd  in  space. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
if  the  Council  to  a  very  helpful  analysis  of  this 
ubject  contained  in  a  paper  prepared  by 
'XESCO.  It  was  originally  distributed  to  the 
VCC    and    later    to    the    Executive    Board    of 

XESCO  and  was  made  available  also  recently 

0  the  Council.  It  is  entitled  Problems  Regarding 
Coordination  Between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Specialized  Agencies  With  a  View  to  Concerted 
lotion  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Fields  and  in 
he  Field  of  Human  Rights.  The  Secretary-Gen- 
nl  referred,  I  believe,  to  the  same  paper  when 

1  his  intervention  he  spoke  of  a  discussion  which 
iok  place  at  the  October  1956  meeting  of  the  ACC 
l  the  conditions  of  effective  concerted  action 
mong  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
Efencies. 

In  essence,  the  paper  proposes  that  on  major  or 
road  programs  of  interest  to  several  specialized 
?encies  as  well  as  the  United  Nations  there 
lould  be  consultation  between  the  governing 
:gans  of  these  organizations  as  well  as  with  the 
conomic  and  Social  Council  to  permit  common 
lanning.  Parallel  action  on  the  part  of  these 
xlies  would  have  to  be  sought  to  assure  synchro- 
zation  of  the  implementation  of  the  mutually 
freed  upon  programs,  which  in  turn  would  re- 
tire the  timely  provision  of  adequate  funds  for 
cli  programs  to  be  made  by  the  several  agencies 
volved  as  they  decide  on  their  budgets. 
A  good  deal  of  thought  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
tired before  adequate  methods  for  the  initiation 
d  implementation  of  such  concerted  action  can 
worked  out.  Special  care  will  have  to  be 
^en  to  guard  against  the  risk  that  inertia,  undue 
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rigidity,  or  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  any 
one  agency  to  cooperate  might  unduly  delay  or 
even  hold  up  indefinitely  the  operation  of  major 
programs  considered  important  by  the  Council 
or  other  interested  agencies.  At  best,  the  proc- 
esses involved  will  be  time  consuming.  However, 
if  the  concerted  programs  to  be  undertaken  are 
important  enough  and  of  a  sufficiently  long-range 
nature,  time  lost  in  preparations  might  easily  be 
compensated  not  only  by  a  greater  concentration 
of  efforts  but  by  a  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  undertaken.  My  delegation  hopes  that 
at  this  session  of  our  Council  steps  will  be  under- 
taken to  initiate  a  further  study  and  consideration 
of  this  most  important  problem. 

Some  Major  Problems 

Concerted  action  or  at  least  closely  coordinated 
programs  can  be  achieved  by  concentration  on 
specific  geographic  areas  or  on  some  special  sub- 
stantive program  or  a  combination  of  both. 

In  this  context  my  delegation  agrees  with  the 
need  for  a  measure  of  geographic  concentration. 
In  other  words,  we  support  the  Secretary- 
General's  observations  about  the  need  for  greater 
efforts  in  Africa  and  in  the  Middle  East,  different 
as  their  problems  may  be.  Such  geographical  con- 
centration could  and  should  appropriately  be 
paralleled  by  a  concentration  on  such  projects  as 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  water,  which 
are  of  special  importance  to  the  arid  zones  in 
addition  to  being  responsive  to  the  needs  of  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Similarly,  a  concerted  effort  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  adequate  public  administrative  serv- 
ices might  well  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  newly 
independent  countries  in  Africa  as  it  would  be  to 
most  other  underdeveloped  countries.  The  pro- 
motion of  this  objective  is  not  a  parochial  interest 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  of  similar  or  equal 
importance  to  such  organizations  as  the  ILO, 
UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO,  ICAO,  etc.,  in  their 
respective  fields  of  work. 

In  parenthesis  I  should  like  to  state  at  this 
point  that  my  delegation  has  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  the  Secretary-General's  remarks  on  the 
creation  of  an  international  administrative  service, 
which  he  proposes.  His  paper  on  that  subject 
was  given  most  careful  consideration  within  my 
Government.  We  view  with  real  sympathy  the 
objectives  of  this  proposal,  but  frankly  we  are 
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not  sure  of  its  practicability  and  the  best  ways 
of  putting  it  into  operation  if  it  is  accepted.  On 
the  whole  we  feel  that,  provided  there  is  a  real 
demand  from  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
project  might  be  given  a  trial  run.  We  believe, 
however,  as  of  now  that  it  might  be  better  to 
carry  out  the  experiment  within  the  framework 
of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
rather  than  as  a  separate  undertaking  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  possible  to  offer,  under  the  expanded  pro- 
gram, to  a  number  of  carefully  selected  adminis- 
trators, sufficient  long-term  security  which  would 
permit  them  to  assume  positions  of  the  type  en- 
visaged in  the  Secretary-General's  proposal  for 
an  international  administrative  service.  This 
would  have  the  further  advantage  of  bringing 
the  specialized  agencies  into  the  picture  from  the 
beginning  without  large-scale  commitments  on 
their  part. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  special  high 
priority  programs,  I  should  like  to  add  that  we 
are  fully  prepared  to  consider  the  development  of 
concentrated  programs  as  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General in  the  field  of  transport  and  com- 
munications to  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  closest  possible  coordination  with 
such  organizations  as  ICAO  [International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization]  and  the  ITU  [Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union] .  This  is  the 
kind  of  program  which  might  well  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  regional  commissions. 

Action  by  the  ACC 

Many  of  the  matters  I  have  discussed  up  to 
now  are  touched  upon  in  the  two  reports  of  the 
ACC  before  the  Council.  I  stated  last  year— and 
I  want  to  state  it  again— that  the  ACC  has  become 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  for  coordi- 
nation. As  pointed  out  earlier,  its  usefulness  is 
limited  when  it  comes  to  the  development  of  inte- 
grated programs,  but  this  in  no  way  derogates 
from  its  importance. 

There  are  only  two  specific  items  in  these  re- 
ports which  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  at 
this  point.  The  first  relates  to  the  coordination 
of  activities  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
This  undoubtedly  presents  a  major  problem  of  co- 
ordination since  the  atom  is  bound  to  play  a 
tremendous  role  in  the  future  not  only  as  a  source 
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of  energy  but  also  because  of  its  other  uses  j 
the  form  of  isotopes  and  similar  applications  < 
importance  to  agriculture  and  to  health.     T 
problem  of  peaceful  uses  also  raises  crucial  issu 
of  industrial  safety  of  special  interest  to  the  V 
The  specialized  agencies  and  the  regional  cor 
missions  deserve  real  credit  for  the  restraint  t' 
have  shown  in  entering  upon  new  activities  in  tr 
field,   pending   the   establishment   of   the   Intel 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    This  very  atl 
tude  will,  I  am  sure,  facilitate  effective  coordinl 
tion  in  the  future.     It  is  my  understanding  th| 
in  the   agreement  to  be  concluded  between  t| 
new   agency   and  the  United  Nations  provisil 
will  be  made  for  the  full  participation  of  the  n«| 
agency  in  the  ACC.     We  hope  that  a  standii 
committee  can  be  established  under  the  AC| 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Director-Genei 
of  the  IAEA,  which  will  assure  the  fullest  po: 
ble  consultation  and  coordination  on  the  seel 
tariat  level  which  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  <| 
ordination  on  the  governmental  level. 

The  attitude  of  my  delegation  to  the  secol 
point  is  less  affirmative.  It  will  be  remember  1 
that  2  years  ago  the  Council  drew  attention  to  1b 
need  for  greater  and  more  effective  publicity  t 
the  economic  and  social  work  undertaken  by  ie 
United  Nations.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I 
ACC  in  its  meeting  last  May  urged  closer  ope« 
tional  contacts  and  consultations  between  natioil 
information  services  and  the  information  servi* 
of  the  U.N.  and  the  specialized  agencies.  Te 
report  of  that  meeting  speaks  of  detailed  plans* 
secure  fuller  cooperation  between  the  represent 
fives  of  national  information  services  and  those  if 
the  international  organizations  concerned. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  these  plans  incl  k 
a  proposal  for  the  organization  of  an  internatioi! 
conference  of  national   information  services* 
similar  bodies.    We  have  considerable  misgivi* 
about  such  a  plan  since  my  country,  along  v  I 
many  other  free  democratic  countries,  does  I 
have  a  national  information  service.    The  Ami 
can  people  believe  in  a  free  press  which  shel 
not  be  spoon  fed  by  governmental  agencies,  i 
we  do  not  believe  that  United  Nations  news  * 
information  filtered  through  national  informal 
services  is  the  best  way  of  assuring  a  better  unf 
standing  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  M 
the  specialized  agencies. 

Department  of  State  Bu/h'n 


It  is  significant  that  in  my  own  country,  which, 

I  said,  does  not  have  a  national  information 

rv ice,  United  Nations  activities,  including  those 

the    economic    and    social    field,    are    getting 

■eater  attention  than  in  almost  any  other  coun- 

v.    Consequently,  we  hope  that  the  ACC  will 

id  ways  and  means  of  spreading  the  good  word 

'xmt  our  economic   and   social   objectives   and 

•hievements,    wherever    possible,    through    the 

uuinels  of  free  communication  media  rather  than 

Kcial  government  agencies. 

Five- Year  Forecast 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final  matter  to  which 
y  delegation  attaches  considerable  importance 
id  which,  we  hope,  will  be  further  discussed  ei- 
er  in  plenary  or  in  the  Coordination  Committee, 
he  11th  General  Assembly  requested  the  Eco- 
>mic  and  Social  Council,  by  resolution  1094, 
'liich  referred  to  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
ittee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
ans,  to  initiate  an  appraisal,  to  be  undertaken  by 
e  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  of 
l.e  likely  development  of  their  overall  programs 
id  budgets  over  the  next  5  or  6  years  and  re- 
>rt  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  13th  session 
i  1958.  I  believe  there  is  some  evidence  that  at 
ast  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  are  not  en- 
usiastic  about  any  such  appraisal.  Thus, 
report  of  the  International  Organizations  Com- 
ittee  approved  by  the  ILO  Governing  Body 
ntains  the  following  statement: 


.  .  While  it  would  no  doubt  be  useful  for  the  Economic 

■  d  Social  Council  to  be  informed  of  the  long-term  pro- 

im  <>f  the  ILO  it  was  for  the  Organization  alone  to 

'•prmine  the  content  of  its  own  program.  .  .  .     (G.  B. 

,4/12/29). 

This  statement,  I  believe,  reveals  a  misunder- 
■' inding  of  the  intent  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
k  and  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  we  under- 
bid the  proposal,  there  is  no  intention  to  use 
>ch  an  appraisal  primarily  as  a  means  to  reduce 
*  even  to  stabilize  budgets  or  to  interfere  in  any 

iy  with  the  rights  of  the  specialized  agencies  to 
•termine  their  own  programs.  The  objective  of 
*ch  a  reappraisal  is  much  more  fundamental.  If 
rained,  it  might  go  a  long  way  in  supporting 
'e  positive  development  of  the  specialized  agen- 
ts concerned. 

lo  begin  with,  such  an  appraisal  would  by  ne- 


cessity demonstrate  that  some  of  the  increases  in 
the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies  are  due  to 
unavoidable  increases  in  fixed  costs.  This  in  itself 
will  be  of  help  to  all  of  us  whose  task  it  is  to 
present  to  the  appropriate  parliamentary  bodies 
requests  for  contributions  to  these  agencies.  Much 
more  important,  however,  we  would  hope  that 
such  an  appraisal  will  clearly  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  the  growth  in  economic  and  social  activ- 
ities to  which  I  referred  in  my  opening  para- 
graphs. Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  increases 
in  budgets  are  the  result  of  real  needs  and  dy- 
namic forces  operating  in  the  present-day  world, 
the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies  are  likely 
to  be  in  real  trouble  as  the  years  go  by. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  any  increases  in  programs  and  budgets  are 
not  just  due  to  the  operation  of  Parkinson's  Law 
but  are  essential  to  meet  carefully  defined  and 
clearly  recognizable  needs,  budgetary  discussions 
in  the  parliaments  of  the  world  will  be  based  on 
the  recognition  of  historic  trends  rather  than  a 
piecemeal  consideration  of  seemingly  arbitrary  in- 
creases from  year  to  year. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Council 
will  take  the  lead  in  the  implementation  of  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  and  that  the  special- 
ized agencies,  in  their  own  interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  whom  they 
serve,  will  make  an  all-out  effort  in  responding  to 
the  request  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  is  one 
way  to  prove  that  the  economic  and  social  work 
of  the  United  Nations  and  its  phenomenal 
growth  is  not  an  accident  of  history.  It  is  history 
itself  working  toward  a  world  of  plenty,  a  world 
in  peace. 


Confirmation  of  Delegates  to 
Twelfth  General  Assembly 

The  Senate  on  August  22  confirmed  the  follow- 
ing to  be  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  12th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
A.  S.  J.  Carnahan 
Walter  H.  Judd 
George  Meany 
Herman  G.  Wells 


plumber  9,   7957 
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The  following  were  confirmed  to  be  alternate 
U.S.  representatives  for  the  same  period : 


James  J.  Wadsworth 
Miss  Irene  Dunne 
Philip  M.  Klutznick 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 
Genoa  S.  Washington 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Supplemental  Agricultural 
Agreement  With  Poland  Signed 

Press  release  461  dated  August  14 

An  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Poland  supplementing  the  Agricultural  Surplus 
Commodities  Agreement  of  June  7,  1957, x  was 
signed  and  became  effective  on  August  14.  This 
was  made  possible  following  the  recent  action 
by  Congress  extending  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480). 

The  supplemental  agreement 2  provides  for  the 
sale  to  Poland  for  local  currency  (Polish  zlotys) 
of  wheat  and  cotton  valued  at  $46.1  million  at 
world  market  prices,  which  includes  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation.  Approxi- 
mately 400,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  about 
24,400  metric  tons  of  cotton  can  be  purchased 
for  this  dollar  value. 

This  sum,  together  with  approximately  $48.9 
million  in  credits  and  sales  arrangements  pre- 
viously provided,  brings  the  total  amount  to  $95 
million. 


come-tax  convention  of  April  16, 1945,  as  modiij 
by  supplementary  protocols  of  June  6,  194G,1  a 
May  25,  1954.2 

The  new  supplementary  protocol  contains  th| 
articles.  Article  I  would  amend  article  Villi 
the  1945  convention  relating  to  exemption  frj 
taxation,  on  certain  conditions,  of  royalties  ;] 
other  amounts  paid  as  consideration  for  the  use! 
or  for  the  privilege  of  using,  copyrights,  pate:! 
designs,  secret  processes  and  formulae,  tral 
marks,  and  other  like  property.  Article  II  wo  J 
amend  article  XIII  of  the  1945  convention  relat^ 
to  credits  against  the  tax  paid  to  one  country  j 
tax  paid  to  the  other  country.  The  combined  | 
feet  of  those  amendments  would  be  to  elimirl 
double  taxation  with  respect  to  royalty  paymd 
received  from  a  United  Kingdom  licensee  bl 
United  States  licensor  having  a  permanent  esfl 
lishment  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Article  III  of  the  new  protocol  provides  I 
ratification  and  the  exchange  of  instruments 
ratification  and  specifies  the  dates  on  and  al 
which  the  provisions  shall  be  effective  with  resji 
to  United  States  and  British  taxes. 

The  supplementary  protocol  will  be  submittel 
the  President  for  transmission  to  the  Senate  ( 
receive  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  Ai 
its  transmission  to  the  Senate,  copies  of  the  Seii 
document  containing  the  text  of  the  protocol,) 
gether  with  the  texts  of  the  President's  messs 
and  the  report  to  the  President,  will  be  avails  J 
for  distribution. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Supplementary  Tax  Protocol 
Signed  With  United  Kingdom 

Press  release  470  dated  August  19 

On  August  19,  1957,  Secretary  Dulles  and  Sir 
Harold  Caccia,  the  British  Ambassador,  signed  a 
supplementary  protocol  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
J  Sri  tain  and  Northern  Ireland  amending  the  in- 


'  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  June  24,  1957,  p.  1005. 
*IHd.,  p.  1007. 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agtj 

Done  at  New   York   October  26,   1956.     Entered  i 

force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 

Ratifications    deposited:    Bulgaria,    August    17,    11 

Venezuela,  August  19,  1957;  Vatican  City,  Augusi 

1957;  Ceylon,  August  22,  1957;  Albania,  Augusl 

1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    on    road    traffic,    with    annexes.     Domi 
Geneva  September  19,  1949.    Entered  into  force  Ml 
20,  1952.     TIAS  2487. 
Accession  deposited:  Ceylon,  July  26,  1957. 


1  60  Stat.  1377. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  31 
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inance 

rticles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.    Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.    Entered 
into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Signature     and     acceptance     deposited:     Philippines, 
August  12,  1957. 

iternational  Court  of  Justice 

tttute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice   (59  Stat. 

Declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited: Egypt,  July  22,  1957.  Effective  as  from  April 
24,  1957,  in  all  legal  disputes  that  may  arise  under 
paragraph  9  (b)  of  the  declaration  made  on  April  24, 
1957,  by  the  Government  of  Egypt  on  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  arrangements  for  its  operation. 

ostal 

onvention   of  the  Postal   Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain,  Final  Protocol,  and  Regulations  of  Execution. 
Signed   at   Bogota   November   9,    1955.     Entered   into 
force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3653. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  April  24,  1957. 
greement  relative  to  parcel  post,  Final  Protocol,  and 
Regulations  of  Execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9, 
1955.     Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  April  24,  1957. 
greement  relative  to  money  orders  and  Final  Protocol 
of    the    Postal    Union    of    the    Americas    and    Spain. 
Signed   at    Bogota    November   9,    1955.     Entered   into 
force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  April  24,  1957. 

rade  and  Commerce 

rotocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 

Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signature:  Sweden,  August  1,  1957. 
rotocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.    Done  at 

Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 

Signature:  Sweden,  August  1,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

elgium 

onvention  supplementing  the  convention  of  October  28, 
1M8  (TIAS  2833),  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to 
taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  the  supplementary  con- 
vention of  September  9,  1952  (TIAS  2833).  Signed  at 
Washington  August  22,  1957.  Enters  into  force  upon 
eichange  of  instruments  of  ratification. 

ranee 

greement   amending   the   power   reactor  agreement   of 

June  19,  1956    (TIAS  3689),  concerning  civil  uses  of 

atomic  energy.     Signed  at  Washington  July  3,  1957. 

Entered  into  force:  August  19,  1957    (date  on  which 

each  government   received   from   the   other   written 

notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 

constitutional  requirements). 

nion  of  South  Africa 

ower  reactor  agreement  concerning  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy.     Signed  at  Washington  July  8,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  August  22,  1957    (date  on  which 
each  government  received   from   the   other   written 

'Not  in  force. 


notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements). 

United  Kingdom 

Supplementary  protocol  amending  the  income  tax  con- 
vention of  April  16,  1945  (TIAS  1546),  as  modified  by 
supplementary  protocols  of  June  6,  1946  (TIAS  1546) 
and  May  25,  1954  (TIAS  3165).  Signed  at  Washington 
August  19,  1957.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Opening  of  Consulate  at  Curitiba,  Brazil 

A  new  consulate  at  Curitiba,  Brazil,  was  opened  offi- 
cially on  May  21  and  opened  to  the  public  on  June  17. 
The  administrative  supervisory  post  is  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  consular  district  of  Curitiba  comprises  the  entire 
States  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil. 


Confirmations 

The  Senate  on  August  14  confirmed  William  B.  Macom- 
ber,  Jr.,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (For 
biographic  details,  see  press  release  453  dated  August  7.) 

The  Senate  on  August  19  confirmed  James  H.  Smith,  Jr., 
to  be  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State. 


Designations 

Harris  H.  Huston  as  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  August  21. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  G.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  State. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels  and  Small   Craft   to   China. 

TIAS  3837.     6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China,  amending  annex  to  agreement  of  May  14,  1954. 
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Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Taipei  May  16,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  May  16,  1957. 

Technical  Cooperation.    TIAS  3838.     6  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Ghana— Signed  at  Accra  June  3, 1957.  Entered  into  force 
June  3,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3839.  11  pp. 
10£ 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland — Signed  at  Washington  June  7,  1957,  with  related 
exchange  of  notes.     Entered  into  force  June  7,  1957. 

Technical  Cooperation.    TIAS  3840.     10  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Argentina — Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  June  3,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  June  3,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3841.  11  pp. 
100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Bolivia— Signed  at  La  Paz  June  7,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  7,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3842. 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
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Dulles:    mutual    security    appropria 

tions. 
St.   Stephen's  Day  in   Hungary. 
Income  tax  protocol  signed  with  U.K 
Huston  sworn  in  (biographic  details) 
U.S.  invites  U.S.S.R.  to  submit  plan 
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Reporters  to  Red  China. 
Supplementary  income-tax  conventioi 

with  Belgium. 
Mrs.     Luce    to     represent     Secretar; 

Dulles    at    Berlin     Congress    Hal 

opening  (rewrite). 
Herter :  departure  for  Malaya. 
U.S.-Canadian  economic  meeting. 
Dulles:    remarks    on    "College    New 

Conference." 


*  Not  printed. 
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our  Western  Powers  Submit  Eleven-Point 
isarmament  Plan 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  disarmament  pro- 
mis  presented  to  the  /Subcommittee  of  the  U.N. 
nament  Commission  at  London  on  August  29 
i  the  delegations  of  Canada,  France,  the  United 
iingdom,  and  the  United  States,  together  with 
\e  texts  of  a  U.S.  statement  released  at  the  same 
me  and  a  statement  made  by  President  Eisen- 
ywer  on  August  28. 

ORKING  PAPER— PROPOSALS  FOR  PARTIAL 
EASURES  OF  DISARMAMENT 

-e»8  release  486  dated  August  29 

The  limitation  and  reduction  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments: 

A.  Within  one  year  from  the  entry  into  force  of 
le  convention,  the  following  states  will  restrict  or 
>duce  their  armed  forces  respectively  to  the  maxi- 
lum  limits  indicated  below : 

France-750,000 
United  Kingdom-750,000 
Soviet  Union-2,500,000 
United  States-2,500,000 

The  definition  of  the  armed  forces  will  be 
nnexed  to  the  convention. 

B.  During  this  same  period,  these  states  will 
lace  in  storage  depots,  within  their  own  terri- 
>ries,  and  under  the  supervision  of  an  inter- 
ational  control  organization,  specific  quantities 
f  designated  types  of  armaments  to  be  agreed 
pom  and  set  forth  in  lists  annexed  to  the 
mvention. 

C.  The  relation  of  other  states  to  the  conven- 
on,  including  the  agreed  levels  of  their  armed 
)rces,  will  be  determined  later. 


D.  The  states  listed  in  Paragraph  LA.  will  be 
prepared  to  negotiate  on  a  further  limitation  of 
their  armed  forces  and  armaments  upon  condition 
that: 

1.  Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention has  been  verified  to  their  satisfaction ; 

2.  There  has  been  progress  toward  the  solution 
of  political  issues. 

3.  Other  essential  states  have  become  parties  to 
the  convention  and  have  accepted  levels  for  their 
armed  forces  and  armaments,  fixed  in  relation  to 
the  limits  set  out  in  Paragraphs  A.  and  B.  above. 

E.  Upon  the  conditions  cited  above,  negoti- 
ations could  be  undertaken  by  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  on  a  further  limitation  of  their  armed  forces 
which  would  involve  agreed  reductions  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  not  less 
than  2.1  million  men  each.  The  agreed  level  of 
forces  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  cor- 
responding to  this  figure,  would  be  700,000  men 
each.  The  levels  of  other  essential  states  would 
be  specified  at  the  same  time  through  negotiation 
with  them. 

F.  Thereafter,  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, negotiations  could  be  undertaken  on  fur- 
ther limitations  to  not  less  than  1.7  million  men 
each  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  agreed  level  corresponding  to  this  figure  for 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  650,000 
men  each.  The  levels  of  other  essential  states 
would  be  specified  at  the  same  time  through  nego- 
tiation with  them. 

G.  Upon  the  conditions  cited  in  D.  above,  these 
states  will  also  be  prepared  to  negotiate  on  fur- 
ther limitations  of  armaments.  The  calculation 
of  any  such  armament  limitations  will  be  in  agreed 
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relation  to  the  armed  forces  determined  in  Para- 
graphs E.  and  F.  above  and  will  be  completed 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  further  limita- 
tions in  armed  forces.  The  parties  must  be  satis- 
fied before  such  further  limitations  of  armaments 
are  undertaken  and  at  all  times  thereafter  that  the 
armaments  at  the  disposal  of  any  party  to  the  con- 
vention do  not  exceed  the  quantities  thus  allowed 
in  each  category. 

H.  No  measures  for  the  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  beyond  those 
provided  for  in  Paragraphs  A.  and  B.  above  will 
be  put  into  effect  until  the  system  of  control  is 
appropriately  expanded  and  is  able  to  verify  such 
measures. 

II.  Military  Expenditures: 

In  order  to  assist  in  verifying  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  Paragraph  I.,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  reduction  of  military  expenditures, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  agree  to  make  available  to 
the  international  control  organization  information 
about  their  military  budgets  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  preceding  entry  of  the  convention  into 
force  and  for  each  year  thereafter.  The  categories 
of  information  to  be  supplied  will  be  agreed  in 
advance  and  annexed  to  the  convention. 

III.  Nuclear  Weapons : 

Each  party  assumes  an  obligation  not  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  if  an  armed  attack  has  not  placed 
the  party  in  a  situation  of  individual  or  collective 
self-defense. 

IV.  The  Control  of  Fissionable  Material : 

A.  The  parties  to  the  convention  further  under- 
take: 

1.  That  all  future  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials will  be  used  at  home  or  abroad,  under  inter- 
national supervision,  exclusively  for  non-weapons 
purposes,  including  stockpiling,  beginning  one 
month  after  the  international  board  of  control  de- 
scribed in  Paragraph  VIII.  has  certified  that  the 
installation  of  an  effective  inspection  system  to 
verify  the  commitment  has  been  completed. 

2.  That  they  will  cooperate  in  the  prompt  in- 
stallation and  in  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
inspection  system. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the 
above  undertakings,  the  five  governments  repre- 


sented on  the  subcommittee  will  appoint  a  gnm 
of  technical  experts  to  meet  as  soon  as  possil 
to  design  the  required  inspection  system,  and! 
submit  a  progress  report  for  their  approval  wil 
in  the  first  ten  months  after  the  entry  into  foil 
of  the  convention. 

B.  The  parties  which  are  producers  of  fissiJ 
able  material  for  weapons  purposes  at  the  til 
of  cessation  of  production  for  weapons  purpci 
undertake  to  provide,  under  international  supl 
vision,  for  equitable  transfers,  in  successive  I 
crements,  of  fissionable  material  for  previous  pa 
duction  to  non- weapons  purposes,  at  home  t 
abroad,  including  stockpiling;  and,  in  this  cl 
nection 

1.  To  fix  the  specific  ratios  of  quantities  of  <* 
sionable  materials  of  comparable  analysis  to  e 
transferred  by  each  of  them,  and 

2.  To  commence  such  transfers  at  agreed  da  8 
and  in  agreed  quantities  at  the  fixed  ratios  iij 
lowing  the  cut-off  date  for  production  of  fissl.- 
able  materials  for  weapons  purposes. 

C.  From  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  product  a 
of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  p- 
vided  in  Paragraph  IV.A.l : 

1.  Each  party  undertakes  not  to  transfer  <k 
of  its  control  any  nuclear  weapons,  or  to  acct 
transfer  to  it  of  such  weapons,  except  wh(i, 
under  arrangements  between  transferor  and  tra>- 
feree,  their  use  will  be  in  conformity  with  Pa- 
graph  III. 

2.  Each  party  undertakes  not  otherwise  o 
transfer  out  of  its  control  any  fissionable  matei.l 
or  to  accept  transfer  to  it  of  such  material,  exo  t 
for  non- weapons  purposes. 

V.  Nuclear  Weapons  Testing : 

A.  All  parties  to  the  convention  undertake  o 
refrain  from  conducting  nuclear  test  explosiis 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  f 
entry  into  force  of  the  convention,  provided  t.<t 
agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  installatn 
and  maintenance  of  the  necessary  controls,  incl  l- 
ing  inspection  posts  with  scientific  instrumeis, 
located  within  the  territories  of  the  Soviet  Unii, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  a  a 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  at  such  other  pla-s 
as  may  be  necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  g  '- 
ernments  concerned. 
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B.  A  group  of  technical  experts  appointed  by 
:•  five  governments  represented  on  the  subcom- 
•ttee  will  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to  design  the 
.  pec t  ion  system  to  verify  the  suspension  of  test- 

.  Upon  termination  of  the  twelve  months 
:riod,  the  parties  will  be  free  to  conduct  tests 
j less  they  have  agreed  to  continue  the  suspension 
r  a  further  period  under  effective  international 
■paction. 

D.  If  the  inspection  system  referred  to  in  Par- 
iraph  V.A.  is  operating  to  the  satisfaction  of 
eh  party  concerned  and  if  progress  satisfactory 
each  party  concerned  is  being  achieved  in  the 
:?paration  of  an  inspection  system  for  the  cessa- 
,n  of  the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
apons  purposes  agreed  to  under  Paragraph 
;  A.l.  above,  all  parties  to  the  convention  un- 
it ake  to  refrain  from  conducting  nuclear  test 
■plosions  for  a  further  period  of  twelve  months. 
;ch  an  extension  will  be  made  only  with  the  un- 
rstanding  that  testing  may  at  the  discretion  of 
i?h  party  be  conducted  twenty-four  months  after 
i?  entry  into  force  of  the  convention  if  the  in- 
action system  for  the  cessation  of  production 
r  weapons  purposes  has  not  been  installed  to  the 
■  isfaction  of  each  party  concerned  before  the 
»d  of  the  twenty-four  months  and  if  the  cessation 
production  for  weapons  purposes  has  not  been 
't  into  effect. 

If  tests  are  resumed,  each  party  undertakes 
announce  and  register  in  advance  the  dates  of 
h  series  and  the  range  of  total  energy  to  be  re- 
sed  therein ;  to  provide  for  limited  observation 
them;  and  to  limit  the  amount  of  radioactive 
iferial  to  be  released  into  the  atmosphere. 

.  The    Control    of    Objects    Entering    Outer 
Space : 

All  parties  to  the  convention  agree  that  within 
ree  months  after  the  entry  into  effect  of  the  con- 
ation they  will  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
technical  committee  to  study  the  design  of  an 
section  system  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
;ure  that  the  sending  of  objects  through  outer 
we  will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scien- 
ce purposes. 

'I.  Safeguards  Against  the  Possibility  of  Sur- 
prise Attack : 

A  From  the  entry  into  force  of  the  convention 


E 


the  parties  concerned  will  cooperate  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  systems  of  inspec- 
tion to  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  sur- 
prise attack. 

B.  The  establishment  of  such  systems  will  be 
subject  to  agreement  on  the  details  of  its  installa- 
tion, maintenance  and  operation.  It  is  proposed 
as  a  matter  of  urgency  that  a  working  group  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  five  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  subcommittee  be  set  up  at  once  to 
examine  the  technical  problems  and  to  report  their 
conclusions  which  could  form  the  basis  for  an  an- 
nex to  the  agreement. 

C.  With  regard  to  inspection  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Govern- 
ments of  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  propose  the  following : 

1.  That  all  the  territory  of  the  Continental 
United  States,  all  Alaska  including  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  all  the  territory  of  Canada  and  all  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  open  to  inspec- 
tion. 

2.  If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
jects this  broad  proposal,  to  which  is  related  the 
proposal  for  inspection  in  Europe,  referred  to  in 
Paragraph  D.  below,  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  (with  the  consent  of  the  Governments  of 
Denmark  and  Norway)  propose  that: 

All  the  territory  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  the  United  States 
(Alaska),  Denmark  (Greenland),  and  Norway; 
all  the  territory  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  west  of  140  degrees  west  longi- 
tude, east  of  160  degrees  east  longitude  and  north 
of  50  degrees  north  latitude ;  all  the  remainder  of 
Alaska;  all  the  remainder  of  the  Kamchatka 
Peninsula;  and  all  of  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile 
Islands  will  be  open  to  inspection. 

D.  With  regard  to  inspection  in  Europe,  pro- 
vided there  is  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  one  of  the  two  foregoing  pro- 
posals, the  Governments  of  Canada,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  the 
concurrence  in  principle  of  their  European  allies 
and  in  continuing  consultation  with  them,  subject 
to  the  indispensable  consent  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned and  to  any  mutually  agreed  exceptions, 
propose  that  an  area  including  all  of  Europe, 
bounded  in  the  south  by  latitude  40  degrees  north 
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and  in  the  west  by  10  degrees  west  longitude  and 
in  the  east  by  60  degrees  east  longitude  will  be 
open  to  inspection. 

E.  If  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
jects this  broad  proposal,  then,  under  the  same 
proviso  expressed  above,  a  more  limited  zone  of 
inspection  in  Europe  could  be  discussed  but  only 
on  the  understanding  that  this  would  include  a 
significant  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

F.  The  system  of  inspection  to  guard  against 
surprise  attack  will  include  in  all  cases  aerial  in- 
spection, with  ground  observation  posts  at  princi- 
pal ports,  railway  junctions,  main  highways,  and 
important  airfields,  etc.,  as  agreed.  There  would 
also,  as  agreed,  be  mobile  ground  teams  with 
specifically  defined  authority. 

G.  Ground  posts  may  be  established  by  agree- 
ment at  points  in  the  territories  of  the  states  con- 
cerned without  being  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the 
zones  described  in  Paragraphs  C.  1  and  2,  but  the 
areas  open  to  ground  inspection  will  not  be  less 
than  the  areas  of  aerial  inspection.  The  mobility 
of  ground  inspection  would  be  specifically  defined 
in  the  agreement  with,  in  all  cases,  the  concurrence 
of  the  countries  directly  concerned.  There  would 
also  be  all  necessary  means  of  communication. 

H.  Within  three  months  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  convention,  the  parties  will  provide  to  the 
board  of  control  inventories  of  their  fixed  military 
installations,  and  numbers  and  locations  of  their 
military  forces  and  designated  armaments,  in- 
cluding the  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons 
located  within  an  agreed  inspection  zone  or  zones, 
and  within  such  additional  area  or  areas  as  may 
be  agreed. 

I.  Any  initial  system  of  inspection  designed  to 
safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  surprise  at- 
tack may  be  extended  by  agreement  of  all  con- 
cerned to  the  end  that  ultimately  the  system  will 
deal  with  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  from 
anywhere. 

VIII.  The  International  Control  Organization: 

A.  All  the  obligations  contained  in  the  con- 
vention will  be  conditional  upon  the  continued 
operation  of  an  effective  international  control  and 
inspection  system  to  verify  compliance  with  its 
terms  by  all  parties. 


B.  All  the  control  and  inspection  services 
scribed  in  the  convention  and  those  which  i 
be  created  in  the  course  of  its  implementation  - 
be  within  the  framework  of  an  international  I 
trol  organization  established  under  the  aegis| 
the  Security  Council,  which  will  include,  as  I 
executive  organ,  a  board  of  control  in  which  I 
affirmative  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  gi 
ernments  represented  on  the  subcommittee  ancj 
such  other  parties  as  may  be  agreed  will  be 
quired  for  important  decisions. 

C.  All  parties  to  the  convention  undertake 
make  available  information  freely  and  currei 
to  the  Board  of  Control  to  assist  it  in  verify 
compliance  with  the  obligations  of  the  convent 
and  in  categories  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
annex  to  it. 

D.  The  functions  of  the  International  Con 
Organization  will  be  expanded  by  agreement 
tween  the  parties  concerned  as  the  measures 
vided  for  in  the  convention  are  progressn 
applied. 

E.  Other  matters  relating  to  the  organiza 
will  be  defined  in  annexes  to   the  convent 
These  matters  will  include  the  duties  which 
organization  is  to  carry  out,  the  method  by  wh 
it  shall  function,  its  composition,  its  relations  i 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Cou; 
of  the  United  Nations,  its  voting  procedures,' 
working  conditions,  jurisdiction,  immunities  I 
prerogatives. 

IX.  Movement  of  Armaments : 

In  addition  to  other  rights  and  responsibilit 
the  Board  of  Control  will  have  authority  to  sU 
a  system  for  regulating  the  export  and  impor : 
designated  armaments. 

X.  Suspension  of  the  Convention : 

A.  Each  party  will  have  the  right  to  suspi 
its  obligations,  partially  or  completely,  by  wrin 
notice  to  the  International  Control  Organizati 
in  the  event  of  an  important  violation  by  anoii 
party,  or  other  action  by  any  state  which: 
prejudices  the  security  of  the  notifying  party 
to  require  partial  or  complete  suspension. 

B.  At  its  option  a  party  may  give  advance  < 
tice  of  intention  to  suspend  its  obligations  I 
order  to  afford  opportunity  for  correction  of  t 
violations  or  prejudicial  action. 
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This  working  paper  is  offered  for  negotia- 
tion on  the  understanding  that  its  provisions 
are  inseparable.  Failure  to  fulfill  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  would  cre- 
ate a  situation  calling  for  examination  at 
the  request  of  any  party. 


IT  OF  U.S.  STATEMENT 

i  release  487  dated  August  29 

he  proposal  which  Canada,  France,  the  United 
igdom,  and  the  United  States  laid  before  the 
idon  Disarmament  Subcommittee  on  August 
is  a  practical,  workable  plan  for  a  start  on 
•Id  disarmament. 

Hiile  it  was  formally  advanced  by  these  four 
ions  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  it  bears 
>  the  approval  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Luxembourg, 
land,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Germany, 
•way,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Turkey, 
n  addition,  continuous  consultation  was  carried 
with  numerous  other  nations  in  order  that  their 
ws  might  be  incorporated  in  the  proposals  to 

maximum  possible  extent.  And  special  con- 
oration  was  given  to  the  proposals  submitted 

other  governments  to  the  United  Nations 
1  sent  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the  General 
>embly. 

rhe  proposal  now  awaits  the  acceptance  of  the 
riet  Union. 

Vith  ratification  of  the  agreement,  followed  by 
lest  observance,  this  plan  would : 

..  stop  all  nuclear  bomb  testing ; 

!.  bring  a  halt  in  production  of  nuclear  bomb 

terials; 

!.  start  a  reduction  in  nuclear  bomb  stockpiles; 

L  reduce  the  dangers  of  surprise  attack  through 

rning  systems; 

>.  start  reductions  in  armed  forces  and  arma- 

nts. 

Hie  Western  allies  themselves  have  accom- 
shed  a  major  task  in  forging  this  plan.  It  in- 
Ives  major  concessions  by  every  one  of  them. 
Die  Western  allies  earnestly  hope  the  Soviet 
lion  will  give  full  consideration  to  this  far- 
iching  proposal.  Soviet  acceptance  will  enable 
itart  to  be  made  toward  removing  the  terrible 


dangers  of  nuclear  war  that  hang  over  the  whole 
world. 

STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  28 

It  is  deeply  disappointing  to  all  true  lovers  of 
peace  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  already 
attacked,  with  such  scornful  words,  the  proposals 
which  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  are  putting  forward  at  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Subcommittee  in 
London.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  attack  coin- 
cides with  the  boastful  statement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  that  they  have  made  advances  in  the  de- 
velopment of  means  for  bringing  mass  destruction 
to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Western  Powers  at  London  are  completing 
their  presentation  of  a  rounded  and  interde- 
pendent first-stage  proposal  which,  among  other 
things,  would,  on  a  supervised  and  safeguarded 
basis, 

(a)  provide  a  measure  of  protection  against 
massive  surprise  attack ; 

(b)  suspend  for  2  years  the  further  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons ; a 

(c)  seek  that  outer  space  shall  be  used  only  for 
peaceful,  not  military,  purposes ; 

(d)  provide  a  date  after  which  no  fissionable 
material  will  be  produced  for  weapons  purposes 
and  existing  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  will  begin 
to  be  reduced  by  transfers  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

(e)  begin  a  reduction  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  these  important  first-stage 
proposals,  fraught  with  such  significance  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  were  rejected  by  the  Soviet 
Union  even  before  they  could  have  been  seriously 
studied  and  before  the  Western  presentation  is 
complete.  Such  a  Soviet  attitude  would  con- 
demn humanity  to  an  indefinite  future  of  im- 
measurable danger. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  we 
shall  never  renounce  our  efforts  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  save  mankind  from  that  danger  and  to 
establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

1For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  9, 1957,  p.  418. 
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175th  Anniversary  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States 


The  seal  of  the  United  States,  symbol  of  our 
Nation's  sovereignty,  had  its  origin  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Founding  Fathers  shortly 
after  they  finished  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  July  4,  1776.  But  our  inde- 
pendence had  been  established  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Kevolution  before  the  first  die  of 
the  seal  was  ready  for  use.  The  earliest  known 
document  to  bear  the  impress  of  the  seal  is  a 
grant  of  full  power  and  authority  to  General 
George  Washington  to  negotiate  with  the  Brit- 
ish for  the  exchange,  subsistence,  and  better 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  dated 
September  16,  1782,  just  175  years  ago. 


On  September  16,  1957,  the  Department  ol 
State  is  observing  the  anniversary  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  main 
State  Department  building,  where  the  seal 
and  its  press  are  maintained  and  operated,  and 
where  the  grant  of  power  to  General  Washing- 
ton and  other  historic  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  seal  are  kept  on  permanent  exhibit. 

A  Department  of  State  publication,  The  Seal 
of  the  United  States,  gives  a  complete  history 
of  the  seal  and  includes  a  full-color  illustra- 
tion of  it  suitable  for  framing.  The  pamphlet 
is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments, Washington  25,  D.  C.    Price :  30  cents. 
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<  cretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  August  27 


release  480  dated  August  27 


C) 


etary  Dulles:  I  am  ready  for  questions. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  assess  the  sig- 
'.ficance,  or  importance,  or  meaning  of  the  Soviet 
« nouncement  about  an  intercontinental  ballistic- 
le  test  being  held  successfully? 

A.  We  know,  of  course,  that  intensive  efforts 
nng  these  lines  have  been  made  by  the  Soviets 
ier  recent  years.  We  ourselves  are  making  ef- 
jrts  along  the  same  lines.  Undoubtedly  those 
t'orts  on  both  sides  will  be  continued  unless  and 
itil  there  can  be  some  agreement  arrived  at  to 
scontinue  this  new  and  rather  appalling  means 
.  human  destruction.  That,  of  course,  is  one  of 
e  purposes  of  the  disarmament  talks  in  London, 
id  the  United  States  has  put  forward  there  a 
lecific  proposal  dealing  with  this  matter  and  ex- 
•essing  the  plan  that  a  commission  be  set  up  to 
udy  ways  and  means  to  assure  that  the  upper 
tace  shall  not  be  used  for  military  purposes  but 
dy  for  peaceful  purposes.  That  is  part  of  our 
sarmament  package.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
sponse  to  that  aspect  of  it  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why,  in  vieta  of  the  impor- 
nce  which  you  obviously  attach  to  the  coming 
'  the  ICBM,  does  the  Western  proposal  only  call 
>r  study,  which  I  presume  would  mean  study 
■/ring  the  course  of  the  time  it  would  take  to 
roject  these  weapons,  rather  than  for  some 
eans  to  control  them  at  the  outset  f 

A.  Well,  it  doesn?t  seem  to  us  that  it  is  feasible 
»  go  into  the  details  of  handling  this  matter  at 
le  Disarmament  Commission  itself.  The  prin- 
ple  is  established  that  the  upper  space  shall  only 
i  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  then  we  pro- 
ose  a  commission  to  study  how  to  implement 
lat  principle.  That  is  how  we  are  operating  in 
good  many  respects  in  London.  We  are  not  try- 
ig  to  settle  every  detail.  The  application,  for 
istance,  of  the  program  for  inspection  of  the 
ospension  of  testing,  if  there  is  such,  will  occur 


after  the  agreement  is  signed.  The  arrangements 
for  inspecting  the  cutoff  of  fissionable  material 
will  be  installed  after  the  agreement  is  signed,  and 
we  think  it  is  in  line  with  that  that  the  details  of 
trying  to  control  this  other  thing  shall  be  worked 
out  after  the  basic  thing  (the  first-phase  agree- 
ment) is  signed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  the  Russians 
made  this  announcement  now  in  order  to  influence 
the  disarmament  talks  to  try  to  get  us  to  accept 
their  proposal? 

A.  Certainly  the  statement  has  a  political  set- 
ting in  many  respects.  One  can  speculate  as  to 
the  degree,  as  to  how,  political  considerations 
affect  the  announcement.  There  is  the  disarm- 
ament negotiation  going  on  in  London.  There 
is  the  Syrian  situation  and  the  forthcoming 
gathering  of  the  United  Nations.  Any  and  all 
of  these  factors  could  have  been  a  reason  for  mak- 
ing this  announcement  at  this  time.  No  doubt 
a  similar  announcement  could  have  been  made 
earlier.  It  could  have  been  made  later.  It  is 
doubtful  at  least  if  there  is  any  very  great  sud- 
den breakthrough,  you  might  say,  in  this  field. 
Most  of  the  things  which  they  say  in  their  an- 
nouncement have  been  known  for  some  time; 
namely,  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  possible. 

Veracity  of  Soviet  Announcement 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  have  any  reason  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  their  announcement? 

A.  Well,  we  have  no  particular  reason  to  doubt 
the  veracity  of  the  announcement  although,  as  I 
say,  the  words  of  the  announcement  are  very  care- 
fully chosen  and  could  cover  much  or  could  cover 
little ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  real  precision  in 
the  announcement  when  you  carefully  analyze 
exactly  what  they  say. 

Q.  Is  it  your  belief,  sir,  the  first  nation  to  ac- 
tually perfect  this  weapon  will  have  an  additional 
power  in  terms  of  the  military  balance,  or  will 
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this    initial    achievement    affect     the    military 
balance? 

A.  We  do  not  think  that  initially  it  will  affect 
the  military  balance.  There  is  quite  a  division 
in  military  authority  as  to  whether  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  get  a  missile  to  its  target  is  by  such 
a  thing  as  an  intercontinental  or  intermediate 
missile  or  whether  a  plane  is  not  still  the  most 
effective  way  to  get  a  missile  to  its  target.  The 
experts  in  the  field  are  sharply  divided  about  that. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  feeling  that  the  possibility 
of  these  long-range,  high-altitude  missiles  in  the 
near  future  will,  as  the  statement  suggests,  make 
obsolete  a  strategic  air  force ;  indeed,  many  people 
think  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  strategic  air 
force  will  be  the  most  effective  way  of  conveying 
the  missile  to  its  target,  and  it  is  unlikely  there 
will  be  achieved  the  accuracy  in  terms  of  these 
missiles  which  is  obtainable  through  the  use  of  a 
plane. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
question  and  ask  about  the  veracity  and  turn  it 
around.  Can  you  say  whether  you  believe  or 
whether  the  United  States  Government  believes 
the  Soviets  have  in  fact  successfully  tested  a  long- 
range  missile  of  the  kind  they  describe? 

A.  We  have  no  independent  means  of  verifica- 
tion of  whether  they  have  or  have  not.  I  would 
assume  that  there  are  facts  which  underlie  this 
statement.  In  general,  the  Soviet  statements  in 
this  area  have  had  some  supporting  fact.  Now 
what  the  degree  of  fact  behind  it  is  I  do  not  know, 
and  it  is  anybody's  guess.  The  intelligence  com- 
munity is  making  a  careful  study  of  this  state- 
ment. They  say  the  missile  reached  the  "target 
area."  Well,  how  big  is  the  target  area?  If  the 
target  area  is  the  size  of  this  room,  that  is  indeed 
something.  But  if  the  "target  area"  is  a  good 
many  hundred  square  miles,  that  is  something 
else  again.  There  is  enough  elasticity  in  the 
statement  so  that  it  can  be  based  upon  fact,  but 
just  what  the  facts  are  is  quite  imprecise. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one 
followwp  question  on  that.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  or  not  this,  if  it  is  true,  puts  the  Soviets 
ahead  of  the  United  States  in  what  has  been  called 
the  missile  race? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  suppose  there 
are  some  experts  who  could  guess  at  it  but  I  would 


prefer  to  have  you  put  that  question  to  the  ]4 
fense  Department  who  are  more  expert  in  tjl 
field — I  am  sure  more  expert  than  I  am. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  effect  do  you  suppm 
this  would  have  on  Congress"1  consideration,  of  \ 
foreign  aid  program?    Will  Congress  be  mM 
inclined  now  to  vote  more  funds  because  of  J 
threat  of  the  new  Soviet  missile? 

A.  I  hope  that  they  will.  Perhaps  there  is  » 
absolutely  clear,  logical  connection  between  ts 
particular  statement  and  the  foreign  aid  progn, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  logic  does  not  always  hold  i 
these  matters.  I  think  the  events  in  Syria  ar 
stronger  argument  for  the  program  than  the  - 
velopments  in  the  case  of  atomic  missiles.  It 
they  all  go  to  show  that  we  face  a  formidae 
threat  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a* 
quate  mutual  common  defense  against  it. 

There  is  this  relationship  of  the  two.  I  ai 
saying  a  few  moments  ago  that  there  is  a  shjj 
division  of  opinion  on  whether  or  not  during  e 
foreseeable  future,  say  the  next  decade,  the 
missiles  will  be  equal  in  effectiveness  to  plaii. 
But  certainly  our  planes  will  have  to  have  fore:  a 
bases  in  order  to  be  able  to  match  the  effectiven  s 
of  either  Soviet  planes  or  missiles.  And  a  pol  y 
on  our  part  which,  in  effect,  would  dismantle  ie 
common  mutual  security  system  which  we  h$e 
with  our  allies — some  42  in  number — where  e 
combine  our  facilities  in  these  matters,  would  e 
perilous.  That  is  an  indispensable  part  of  (r 
security.  If  we  continue,  as  we  surely  will,  to  ■  - 
pend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  strategic  r 
power  and  retaliatory  power,  it  is  also  extreme 
important  that  we  should  have  a  common  defeie 
system  with  the  allies  so  that  those  staging  ans 
will  be  as  diversified  and  as  useful  as  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  Sp'«, 
would  you  give  us  your  reading,  as  of  today,  * 
to  what  is  the  status  in  Syria?  Is  it  a  Comm- 
nist  government  or  is  it  a  people's  republic?  i 
it  tending  in  that  direction  or  how  do  you  see  e 
situation? 


A.  I  don't  think  I  can  add  too  much  to  1 
evaluation  which  President  Eisenhower  gave  1 
Wednesday  at  his  press  conference.  There  hse 
been  no  developments  since  that  time  which  I  thifc 
would  permit  us  to  evaluate  the  situation  ay 
more  closely  than  he  did.     As  you  know,  If 
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1-nderson  is  over  in  the  area  at  the  present  time 
trussing  the  situation  with  some  of  Syria's 
righbors.  He  will  be  going  on  down  to  Beirut 
i,  the  next  day  or  two  and  have  some  further 
tks  there.  As  a  result  of  the  information  he 
(ts  we  may  be  able  to  be  more  precise.  But  for 
t^  moment  I  would  not  go  beyond  what  President 
Isenhower  said  last  week. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  mean  to  suggest  a 
is  moments  ago  that  logic  does  not  always  pre- 
10  in  the  appropriations  committee  of  Congress? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  could  have  been  in- 
jrred  from  what  I  said. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  mid-September  the  Jap- 
iese  Foreign  Minister  is  going  to  visit  you.  I 
<mder  if  you  could  tell  us,  sir,  some  of  the  sub- 
fts  that  you  would  like  to  take  up  with  him  when 
4  does  come  to  Washington? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  subjects  that 
ive  been  established  for  our  talks.  Of  course 
B  did  have  the  very  full  and  extensive  talks  with 
e  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  when  he  was  also 
e  Foreign  Minister.  We  covered  the  whole 
imut  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
}d  Japan  at  that  time  and  had  a  very  satisfac- 
ry  series  of  talks.  I  think  things  are  working 
it  along  the  lines  that  we  then  agreed  upon.1  So 
imagine  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  Foreign 
I'mister  in  coming  here  is  to  get  acquainted,  to 
ive  an  exchange  of  views  as  to  the  progress  that 
is  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  understandings 
-•rived  at  with  Prime  Minister  Kishi  when  he 
as  here.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  topic 
iat  is  going  to  be  brought  up. 

•porters  to  Communist  China 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pd  like  to  ask  you  a  question 
!>out  the  reporters  going  to  Communist  China.2 
\ow  do  you  regard  American  newspapermen? 
o  you  think  they  are  instruments  of  United  States 
yreign  policy? 

A.  I  think  that  every  American  citizen  has  an 
)ligation  to  be  responsive  to  United  States  for- 


'  For  text  of  joint  communique,  see  Bctxetin  of  July  8, 
i«57,  p.  51. 
'Ibid.,  Sept.  9,1957,  p.  420. 


eign  policy  insofar  as  that  policy  is  legally  and 
authoritatively  expressed. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  is  a  bit  of  a  personal  question  in  a  way 
because  Pm  connected  with  a  photographic  news- 
gathering  agency.  We  have  been  told  by  the  De- 
partment that  among  the  2J+  that  are  going,  they 
do  not  care  whether  they  send  a  reporter  or  a 
photographer.  With  that  reasoning,  sir,  why 
xoould  photographic  news  agencies  be  denied  the 
right  to  go,  sir,  on  your  approved  list?  Could 
you  tell  us  your  reasoning  there,  please? 

A.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  to  make  an  ex- 
perimental effort.  It's  not  definitive,  it  may  be 
subject  to  expansion,  it  may  be  subject  to  con- 
traction, depending  upon  how  it  works,  how 
people  are  treated,  what  facilities  they  have  for 
gathering  news.  Now,  we  wanted  to  make  this 
initial  experiment  on  a  modest  basis  because  we 
do  not  want  to  have  a  large  number  of  Americans 
going  about  in  China  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
mistreatment  of  Americans  and  when  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  suspicion  toward  newspaper  people. 
There  is  indeed  a  threat  in  the  Peiping  Peopled 
Daily  that  they  may  be  treated  as  spies  and  may 
be  imprisoned,  as  are  the  Americans  now  in 
China. 

Now,  if  you  try  to  carry  a  thing  out  on  a 
limited,  experimental  basis,  you're  not  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  everybody's  views.  We  had  a  series 
of  talks,  several  talks,  with  responsible  represent- 
atives of  the  various  agencies  and,  largely  as  a 
result  of  their  suggestions,  this  seemed  to  be  the 
best  way  to  get  started.  I  can't  justify  every  de- 
tail of  it.  In  fact,  I  can't  perhaps  justify  the 
pure  logic  of  doing  it  at  all.  It  is  obviously  on 
an  experimental,  ad  hoc  basis,  and  I  don't  attempt 
to  justify  it  in  every  detail  or  explain  the  refine- 
ments of  it.  We  had  a  practical  talk  as  to  how 
to  get  going  here  on  a  limited  basis,  and  the  best 
consensus  that  we  could  get  was  that  this  was  the 
best  way  to  get  started. 

Q. '  Can  I  ask  you  one  more  question,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  equation  it  seems  a  little  bit  one- 
sided icith  2^  newspapermen  and  no  photogra- 
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phers.   Did  you  consider  the  possibility  of  sending 
a  photographer  that  might  represent  the  industry? 

A.  One  of  the  factors  we  took  into  account  there 
was  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are  in  Moscow  12 
correspondents  and  I  think  no  photographers  as 
such.  They  use  local  photographic  facilities.  It's 
always  possible  to  use  local  photographic  fa- 
cilities, which  we  assume  will  be  in  China  as  in 
Russia.  We  suggested  that  any  agency  which 
has  shown  enough  interest  in  gathering  foreign 
news  to  have  maintained  at  least  one  foreign  cor- 
respondent could  send  anybody  it  wanted.  Now, 
that  isn't  a  perfect  formula.  You  can  whittle  at  it, 
I  know.  But  after  a  lot  of  very  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  by  myself  and  my  asso- 
ciates, this  seemed  about  the  best  thing  we  could 
do. 

Issue  of  Reciprocity 

Q.  M r.  Secretary,  can  you  explain  why  you 
raised  the  issue  of  reciprocity  in  your  statement  of 
last  week? 

A.  Yes.  I  raised  it  for  this  reason :  We  wanted 
to  obviate  any  claim  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
that  they  would  be  entitled  as  a  right  to  send  a  cor- 
responding number  of  Chinese  persons  to  this 
country.  That  we  could  not  do  under  the  law. 
As  you  know,  the  law  hedges  about  very  strictly 
the  possibility  of  Communists  coming  to  this  coun- 
try. There  has  to  be  a  finding  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  permit  any  Communist  to  come. 
Whether  or  not  he  could  make  those  findings  in 
the  light  of  the  present  relations  that  we  have 
with  Communist  China  and  the  lack  of  facilities 
that  we  have,  I  do  not  know.  One  thing  I  do 
know,  which  is  that  we  cannot  admit  as  a  right 
a  reciprocity  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Communists,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  make  that 
clear  in  advance. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  the  Department 
be  prepared  to  consider  the  possibility  of  admit- 
ting some  number  from  one  up  of  Chinese  cor- 
respondents, not  as  a  right  but  as  a  matter  of  hard 
bargaining? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  we  have  never  laid  down 
any  absolute  rule  that  no  Chinese  Communist 
could  come  to  this  country.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
is  no  application  for  anyone  to  come.  There  have 
been  no  suggestions  up  to  the  present  time  of  a 


desire  to  have  them  come.    If  any  applicatioi 
made,  it  will  be  considered  under  the  law. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  apparently  are  not  ml 
ing  too  much  progress  from  the  photographic  a 
television  request  to  go  there.  May  I  ask  vow 
unrelated  question.  Have  you  heard  the  rec\ 
"I  Have  Fallen  in  Love  with  John  Foster  Dullel 
(Laughter) 

A.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  reed 
but  I  have  not  heard  it  either  alive  or  on 
machine. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  we  could  go  back  to  OK 
for  just  a  moment,  what  action,  if  any,  is  the  St 
Department  taking  in  regard  to  the  J+1  Ameri 
students  who  went  to  Communist  China? 

A.  Well,  we  took  the  action  that  was  ma 
public  by  Mr.  Herter  week  before  last, 3  I  thil 
when  he  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
action  beyond  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  references  to  the  Chin] 
reaction  to  the  ruling  on  American  newspap 
men,  plus  your  leaving  open  at  least  the  possibih 
of  considering  Chinese  correspondents  com] 
here,  gives  the  impression  that  you  do  not  c\ 
sider  this  turndown  from  Peiping  to  be  definitv. 
Is  that  correct? 

A.  The  turndown  by  Peiping  to  be  definiti 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  No.   In  the  first  place,  it's  not  official.   As 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  denial  of  any  ap 
cation  by  an  American  newspaper  person  fo: 
visa.    There  have  been  propaganda  emissions 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  is  official  or  definit 
I  can  see  reasons  why  perhaps  they  want  to  de 
the  correspondents  going  to  China.    Possibly 
related  to  the  presence  there  of  these  Americs 
of  this  Youth  Festival.    That  is  one  of  the  sp 
ulations.    But  so  far  we  do  not  know  definitive 
what   the   attitude   of   the   Chinese   Commuri 
regime  will  be. 

German  Elections 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  4-  years  ago  at  a  news  conf} 
ence  you  said  in  answer  to  a  question  that  J 
thought  that  it  xoould  be  a  good  thing  for  Westy 


3  For  a  letter  addressed  to  the  American  students  fK 
Mr.  Herter,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2, 1957,  p.  393. 
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ropean  unity  if  Chancellor  Adenauer  were  re- 
ctal. Now  he  is  up  for  reelection  again,  and  I 
uld  like  to  ask  you  if  you  still  hold  the  same 
w  and  whut  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
Western,  unity? 

L  A  Veil,  I  remember  that  question  and  answer, 

I  I  remember  that  at  the  time  it  was  misin- 
pivted,  I  should  say,  as  an  effort  to  interfere 
German  politics.    I  am  afraid  if  I  told  you  I 

II  believed  the  same  thing,  it  would  similarly  be 
sinterpreted  so  I  prefer  not  to  say  that, 
aughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  once  having  answered  the 
'.stion,  your  declining  to  answer  it  note  might 
interpreted  on  the  other  hand  to  mean  that  you 
ve  changed  your  mind. 

\..  Well,  I  think  I  have  said  enough  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  fact,  to  get  back  to  the  German  thing 
a  different  light,  your  name  and  the  United 
ates  has  been  dragged  into  the  election  cam- 
ign  more,  I  think,  than  a  foreign  country  has 
m  dragged  into  an  election  campaign  in  recent 
\tory.  Could  you  comment?  I  think  there  was 
open  letter  addressed  to  you,  asking  you  to 
ck  erne  of  the  particular  political  parties  there, 
arging  you  that  you  had  backed  another  one, 
d  so  on.  Could  you  comment  at  all  on  the  drag- 
ag  of  your  name  and  the  name  of  the  United 
ates  into  this  election  battle? 

A.  I  don't  like  the  use  of  the  word  "dragged." 
has  implications  that  I  don't  accept,  as  though 
u  were  being  pulled  through  the  dust,  so  to 
eak.  Xow,  if  there  are  those  in  Germany  who 
ink  it  is  a  matter  to  be  appraised  as  to  whether 

not  the  policies  of  Germany  and  the  United 
ates  coincide,  whether  American  policy  is  help- 
»  Germany,  that  is  a  thing  for  the  Germans  to 
cide.  I  wouldn't  call  that  dragging  our  name 
to  the  election.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't 
ow  myself  of  any  use  of  President  Eisenhower's 
me  or  my  name.  I  have  heard  the  reports  that 
ey  have  been  used,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
ge  of  that,  nor  have  I  seen  any  special  document 

statement  in  which  our  name  has  been  used. 

puty  Under  Secretary  Henderson's  Trip  to  Middle 
st 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  do  you  expect  Mr.  Hen- 
rson  to  return,  and  do  you  believe  that  he  will 


go  to  any  other  Middle  Eastern  countries  after  he 
leaves  Lebanon? 

A.  I  don't  know.  His  present  plans,  I  think,  are 
to  go  to  Beirut.  He  may  meet  there  with  some 
of  our  other  area  ambassadors  in  search  for  fur- 
ther information  and  then  return.  I  just  couldn't 
say.    His  plans  are  flexible. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact-find  trip  he  is  on?  Do  you  refer 
to  it  as  that? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  anxious  to  evaluate  the  sit- 
uation and  particularly  to  get  the  evaluation  of 
those  in  the  area  and  our  ambassadors  in  the 
area  and  the  representatives  of  the  neighbors  of 
Syria,  who,  I  may  say,  are  very  genuinely  alarmed 
themselves  about  what  is  going  on.  They  are 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
this  pumping  in  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  mil- 
itary equipment,  which  gives  Syria  important 
offensive  capabilities,  and  the  apparent  lodging 
of  the  control  of  those  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  seem  to  be  influenced  at  least  by  in- 
ternational communism. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  Mr.  Henderson  prepared 
to  go  to  Syria  or  Egypt? 

A.  He  might  go  there  if  it  served  any  useful 
purpose.  I  haven't  thought  of  that  so  far.  As 
you  know,  our  Ambassador  to  Syria,  Mr.  [James 
S.]  Moose,  [Jr.],  is  here  in  Washington  and  we 
have  been  conferring  with  him  and  we  get  here  the 
information  that  he  has  about  conditions  in  Syria. 
And  Ambassador  [Raymond  A.]  Hare  in  Cairo  is 
in  very  close  touch  with  the  situation  there.  I 
would  doubt  if  he  would  go  to  either  Syria  or 
Egypt,  although  I  don't  fully  exclude  it. 

Acceptance  of  Chinese  Communists'  Passports 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cepted Chinese  Communists''  passports  in  the  past, 
haven't  they? 

A.  On  one  occasion  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  At  the  United  Nations? 

A.  That  is  the  time  that  a  group  came  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1950,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Would  this  violate  the  principle,  then,  if 
you  would  accept  Chinese  Communist  passports 
from  Chinese  reporters? 
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A.  I  have  said,  I  think,  that  any  time  any  appli- 
cation is  made  for  a  United  States  visa  it  will  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  it  will  have  to  run 
the  gamut  of  the  applicable  law,  which  in  this 
case  is  rather  severe.  But  that  is  the  law.  That 
is  not  an  improvised  policy. 

Q.  Is  the  question  of  law  there,  sir,  a  question 
of  whether  an  American  visa  can  be  put  on  a  pass- 
port of  a  country  with  which  we  do  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations,  or  is  it  a  question  involving  Com- 
munist countries  or  members  of  Communist  par- 
ties? 

A.  It  is  the  latter.  We  would  not  put  a  visa 
actually  on  the  passport  issued  by  a  regime  that 
we  do  not  recognize.  We  might  and  could  give 
a  separate  piece  of  paper  to  permit  an  individual 
to  come  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  difference,  if  the  issue  is 
one  of  Communist  membership,  between  a  news- 
paperman coming  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  one 
coming  from  Communist  China? 

A.  Well,  there  is  this  difference :  that  some  of 
the  ones  that  come  from  the  Soviet  Union,  for  ex- 
ample, I  think  the  representatives  of  TASS,  come 
here  as  officials.  Now,  we  can  accept  officials  of 
a  government  we  recognize.  We  cannot  accept  as 
officials  the  representatives  of  a  regime  that  we 
do  not  recognize.  Therefore,  they  would  have  to 
meet  the  legal  test  which  is  applicable  to  non- 
officials  rather  than  to  officials. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  State  Department  ask- 
ing Congress  for  any  passport  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  this  matter? 

A.  We  have  asked  for  legislation  which  will 
permit  the  easing  at  least  of  the  fingerprint  re- 
quirements. I  think  that  a  bill  to  that  effect  has 
now  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  House. 


General  Assembly  To  Reconvene 
To  Consider  Hungarian  Problem 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2704  dated  August  19 

The  following  statement  on  the  meeting  of  4 
General  Assembly  on  September  10  was  issued* 
August  19  by  Francis  W.  Carpenter,  press  sei\ 
tary  for  the  United  States  delegation: 

The  United  States  hails  with  satisfaction  j 
notice  that  the  United  Nations  Assembly  will  » 
convene  on  September  10  to  consider  once  mi 
the  tragedy  of  Hungary. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  United  States  Ref  > 
sentative,  feels  that  the  forthcoming  session  \t 
afford  the  world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  an  u 
portunity  to  examine  developments  in  Hung  j 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  Lodge  believes  there  are  certain  points* 
be  kept  ever  in  mind  in  discussing  the  situata 
in  Hungary.    These  are : 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  has  not  withdrawn  its  * 
gions  from  Hungary.  This  is  in  defiance  of  4 
oft-expressed  wish  of  the  General  Assembly.  <\ 

2.  The  Hungarian  regime  of  Kadar,  resting  I 
easily  on  Red  bayonets,  is  carrying  on  a  policy  i 
arrests  and  intimidation  that  is  absolutely  repl 
sive.    This  policy  should  be  stopped. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  a 
Hungary  x  is  full  of  facts  demonstrating  beycd 
doubt  the  dominant  role  of  the  Soviet  in  crush  § 
the  freedom  fighters  last  fall.  This  report  sho1! 
be  stamped  with  the  full  approval  of  the  Gene  J 
Assembly. 

The  United  States  is  discussing  with  other  de  - 
gates  the  appropriate  action  to  be  recommenci 
for  the  General  Assembly. 


JFor   text   of   the   final   chapter    of   the   report,   e 
Bulletin  of  July  8, 1957,  p.  63. 
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icreasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Inter- American  Economic  Cooperation 


Statement  by  Robert  B.  Anderson 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 1 


This  conference  follows  in  logical  succession 
om  the  conference  at  Quitandinha  in  1954.  I 
as  deeply  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  with 
hich  my  predecessor,  Secretary  Humphrey, 
ewed  the  Quitandinha  meeting.2  He  was  con- 
need  at  that  meeting  that  there  was  unanimity 
nong  the  delegates  as  to  the  great  and  inspiring 
jjectives  which  we  seek  in  this  hemisphere.  These 
jjectives  are  clear  and  can  be  defined  simply: 
>'e  want  our  people  all  around  the  Americas  to 
ve  better ;  we  want  them  to  pursue  more  healthful 
ves;  we  want  their  lives  filled  with  hope,  en- 
ched  with  progress,  and  inspired  toward  the  im- 
rovement  of  standards  of  well-being.  Above  all, 
e  seek  these  goals  while  preserving  the  freedom 
f  our  peoples.  It  was  most  encouraging  to  me 
lat  in  his  eloquent  address  inaugurating  this 
inference,  President  Aramburu  [of  Argentina] 
rongly  reaffirmed  the  validity  of  these  views. 
As  practical  men  with  responsibility  for  helping 
)  shape  our  nations'  economic  policies,  we  shall 
ry  to  see  our  tasks  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as 
"e  might  wish  them  to  be.  They  are  many ;  they 
re  difficult;  and  they  are  continuing.  They  are 
ot  to  be  dealt  with  by  words  alone,  nor  can  they 
e  laid  to  rest  once  and  for  all  by  some  dramatic 
•ronouncement  at  this  or  any  other  conference. 


'Made  on  Aug.  19  at  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of  American 
itates  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (U.S.  delegation  press 
elease).  Secretary  Anderson  served  as  chairman  of  the 
•S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  from  Aug.  15  to  19. 
'or  names  of  other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
fi-LLKTiN  of  Aug.  26, 1957,  p.  363. 

'For  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey  at  Quitan- 
inha  on  Nov.  23,  1954,  see  ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1954,  p.  863. 


Patience,  persistence,  and  good  will  are  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  which  we  must  bring  to 
our  tasks. 

I  have  recently  talked  at  length  with  President 
Eisenhower  about  these  matters.  He  shares  the 
conviction  that  direct  personal  contacts  and  in- 
timate exchanges  between  those  of  us  who  carry 
public  responsibilities  are  the  surest  guaranty 
that  our  efforts  will  be  successful  and  our  objec- 
tives transformed  into  practical  and  satisfactory 
realities. 

You  will  all  recall  the  unprecedented  meeting 
of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  American  Republics 
which  took  place  in  Panama  in  July  1956,3  and 
the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential 
Representatives  which  developed  from  it  to  con- 
sider ways  of  strengthening  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  fields  of  cooperative  effort 
which  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  deliberations,  a 
series  of  recommendations  was  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  Chiefs  of  State.  President 
Eisenhower  on  May  26  publicly  expressed  his 
hope  that  many  of  the  recommendations  would  be 
put  into  effect  as  promptly  as  possible.4 

We  should  not  regard  the  meeting  in  Quitan- 
dinha, the  conference  in  Panama,  or  this  confer- 
ence as  ends  in  themselves.  Rather,  each  con- 
ference evidences  greater  strides  forward  to  our 
common  objectives.  What  is  really  important  is 
the  fact  that  we  continue  to  demonstrate  that  21 
nations  collectively,  forming  one  of  the  world's 


3  For  an  address  by  President  Eisenhower  at  the  Com- 
memorative Meeting  of  Presidents  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, see  ibid.,  Aug.  6,  1956,  p.  219. 

4  Ibid.,  June  24, 1957,  p.  1014. 
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most  important  communities,  have  come  to  the 
same  conviction — that  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
each  member  is  related  to  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  each  other  member.  Our  approach  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  that  of  good 
partners. 

How  then  shall  the  Ministers  of  Finance  or 
Economy  of  our  Governments  go  about  the  task 
of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  their  cooperative 
efforts?  It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me,  one 
of  the  newest  members  of  the  group,  to  claim  ex- 
tensive personal  familiarity  with  the  details  of 
the  questions  which  we  shall  discuss.  The  dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  will  express  its  views 
on  the  matters  of  our  agenda,  and  I  earnestly  hope 
you  will  find  them  forward  looking  and 
constructive. 

Before  we  came  here,  my  Government  reviewed 
and  considered  carefully  the  views  that  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  delegations  in  1954  and  weighed 
them  in  the  light  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  the  interval  of  nearly  3  years  since  that  meet- 
ing. "We  welcome  this  opportunity — indeed  we 
feel  it  a  responsibility — to  express  to  you  the  fun- 
damental approach  which  we  bring  to  the  ques- 
tions before  us. 

This  conference  represents  another  important 
step  in  the  continuing  evolution  of  a  long  history 
of  economic  cooperation  and  business  partner- 
ship. We  are  dealing  with  fundamental  and 
long-range  questions  on  which  we  can  take 
stock  and  fruitfully  exchange  thoughts  and  points 
of  view,  but  we  recognize  that  in  the  economic 
field  the  march  of  day-to-day  events  and  the 
cumulative  effect  of  specific  decisions  in  business 
and  in  government  play  the  major  role. 

A  country  achieves  material  progress  by  de- 
veloping its  human  and  material  resources.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  do  it.  The  question  that  faces 
this  conference,  therefore,  is  how  can  our  coun- 
tries most  rapidly  and  most  efficiently  develop 
their  resources. 

At  inter- American  meetings  of  this  kind  when 
we  consider  economic  development  we  sometimes 
tend  to  talk  as  though  Latin  America  were  one 
great  homogeneous  area.  In  fact,  the  economic 
development  of  Latin  America  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  economic  development  of  each  of  the  individ- 
ual countries  in  the  area. 

When  we  examine  the  economic  characteristics 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  one  by  one  we 
find    :i   natural   diversity.     Some  countries  have 


limited  natural  resources.  Others  are  among  ti 
most  favored  nations  in  the  world  in  this  respi 
Some  countries  are  almost  entirely  producers  \ 
raw  materials.  Others  produce  not  only  raw  nj 
terials  but  also  a  wide  variety  of  manufactuij 
goods. 

But   amidst  this  diversity   let  there  be  ti 
unity:  however  we  develop  our  economies,  hq 
ever  we  use  our  resources  or  make  our  goods 
provide  opportunities  for  work,  let  us  above 
else  guard  freedom  in  all  its  aspects,  for  freed' 
is  indivisible. 

There  are  certain  profound  convictions  wi 
which  I  come  to  our  meeting.  They  are  con? 
tions  which  I  have  held  throughout  a  lifetime. 

Common  Objectives 

The  first  conviction  is  this :  No  difference  exii 
between  us  as  to  the  objectives  we  seek.  They  i' 
objectives  that  can  be  defined  only  in  terms  1 
human  well-being  and  progress.  We  all  ag 
that  man  does  not  exist  to  enhance  the  importai 
and  power  of  the  state,  as  the  Communists  woi' 
have  us  believe.  The  state  exists  for  man — to 
spect  his  dignity  as  a  child  of  God,  to  preserve  1 
rights  as  an  individual,  and  to  provide  oppor 
nities  which  will  enable  him  to  develop,  freely  a 
fully,  in  all  the  ways  that  enrich  human  life  a 
exalt  its  spiritual  meaning  and  dignity.  A 
this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  promo  ti 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  devek 
ment  of  all  of  our  resources.  We  promote  th 
because  they  make  for  the  better  employment : 
our  citizens,  better  homes  for  our  families,  bet 
education  for  our  children,  greater  satisfaction : 
our  aspirations — in  short,  a  better  America  for 
of  us. 

History  has  demonstrated  the  vital  role  of  1 
competitive  enterprise  system  in  the  economic  1 1 
of  our  hemisphere.  Its  promise  for  the  future! 
even  greater.  Just  as  truth  flourishes  best  in  l! 
climate  of  political  freedom,  so  in  the  econon; 
field  the  system  of  competitive  enterprise  promi  i 
to  yield  most  in  the  satisfaction  of  man's  mater 
needs.  This  system  produces  most  of  what  peoji 
want  most.  I  hope  that  at  this  conference  < 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  and  strengthening* 
this  system. 

It  is  wholesome  that  we  should  explore  the  va> 
ous  ideas  presented  to  us.  No  one  knows  beti 
than  a  minister  of  finance  or  economy  how  dil 
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t  it  is  to  choose  between  alternative  measures. 
one  knows  better  than  we  that  the  fields  of 
noiny  and  finance  are  not  exact  sciences.  Let 
therefore,  approach  our  discussions  with  the 
je  that  from  a  sincere  and  thoughtful  exchange 
views  will  come  ways  of  doing  things  which 
perhaps  better  than  those  which  any  of  us 
ne  might  have  brought  to  this  conference, 
rhis  leads  me  to  a  second  conviction  which  I 
d  strongly  and  which  has  been  substantiated 
actual  experience.  This  is  that  there  is  no 
stion  incapable  of  resolution  if  we,  as  reason- 
e  men  of  good  will  and  as  the  representatives 
our  respective  peoples,  bring  to  bear  on  it  the 
t  and  united  effort  of  all  of  our  peoples.  Presi- 
it  Eisenhower  has  characterized  the  Organiza- 
a  of  American  States  and  its  predecessors  as 
e  most  successfully  sustained  adventure  in  in- 
oational  community  living  the  world  has  ever 
)wn." 

ji  this  hemisphere  we  have  had  the  courage  to 
■Dach  openly  many  problems  for  which  solu- 
as  had  not  been  found  in  international  society. 
me  of  these  problems  have  found  their  first  solu- 
a  in  the  Americas.  On  other  problems  we  have 
de  the  greatest  progress  toward  an  eventual 
ution  that  has  yet  been  achieved.  Why  is  this 
e?  I  believe  that  it  is  because  we  do  not  let 
ferences  of  opinion  divide  us  or  breed  distrust 
ong  us. 

Vhen  we  encounter  a  new  problem  or  engage 
i  new  field  of  discussion  we  seek  a  road  we  can 
follow  and  which  will  ultimately  bring  us  to 
•  common  objective.  This  method  of  approach 
;  been  a  salient  part  of  our  cooperative  effort 
*ing  the  past  50  years  and  against  the  back- 
»und  of  history  has  been  little  short  of 
larkable. 

lective  Security 

lor  example,  we  developed  in  the  Americas  a 
nispheric  approach  to  security  which  was 
led  in  the  Rio  treaty  of  1947.  We  unani- 
usly  agreed  that  an  attack  on  any  one  state 
aid  be  considered  an  attack  on  all.  This  con- 
>t  of  collective  security  has  served  as  a  pattern 
the  strengthening  of  the  entire  free  world. 
)ur  purpose  is  peace,  both  with  the  rest  of  the 
rid  and  among  ourselves.  The  repeatedly  suc- 
sful  application  of  the  Rio  treaty  to  settle 
putes  between  American  states  and  the  out- 


standing services  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  for  peaceful  settlement  have  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  the  desire  and  ability  of  the 
countries  of  the  Americas  to  live  peacefully 
together. 

This  fact  has  great  economic  significance.  The 
assurances  now  provided  by  our  common  defense 
system  offer  us  a  dramatic  opportunity  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  those  economic  activities  that 
can  better  the  lot  of  our  peoples.  Military  ex- 
penditures, by  their  very  nature,  act  as  a  brake 
on  rising  living  standards,  and  for  that  reason 
they  should  be  held  to  a  level  that  will  provide 
an  adequate  posture  of  defense.  All  of  us  in  the 
Americas  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  changed 
world  situation  will  permit  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  our  large  military  expenditures.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  must  all  do  everything 
we  can  to  control  reasonably  our  expenditures  in 
this  area.  All  of  us,  I  am  confident,  will  continue 
to  scrutinize  our  military  budgets  in  an  effort  to 
accomplish  savings  that  would  make  resources 
available  in  each  of  our  economies  for  the  kind 
of  constructive  development  that  advances  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

My  third  great  conviction  is  that  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  every  American  state  is  directly 
related  to  the  progress  and  welf  are  of  each.  None 
of  us  can  ever  be  indifferent  to  the  problems  and 
the  suffering  of  another.  Each  of  us  has  a  per- 
sonal and  strong  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each 
of  our  partners.  Often  in  the  economic  fields  our 
problems  are  particularly  subtle  and  stubborn. 

Our  best  interests  as  members  of  this  great 
American  community  clearly  lie  in  pursuing  a 
policy  of  cooperation.  A  basic  aspect  of  this 
policy  of  cooperation  is  a  firm  determination  on 
the  part  of  my  country  to  preserve  a  climate  that 
will  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  a  growing  pros- 
perity in  the  United  States,  which  continues  to 
represent  the  largest,  most  stable,  and  expanding 
market  for  the  increasing  production  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. To  seek  to  avoid  any  return  to  the  de- 
pressed conditions  of  an  earlier  decade  with  the 
costly  shrinkage  it  meant  in  our  own  economy  and 
with  the  harmful  reduction  of  your  markets  is  a 
fixed  point  in  the  policy  of  my  Government  and 
of  our  whole  people. 

A  further  aspect  of  this  policy  of  cooperation 
relates  to  the  important  areas  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment.   Needless  to  say,  each  of  us  occasionally 
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is  compelled  to  take  action  on  the  basis  of  im- 
portant domestic  considerations.  Such  depart- 
ures from  the  general  policy  should  be  held  to  an 
inescapable  minimum  and  should  be  justified  by 
rigorous  standards  of  necessity.  In  that  way  we 
can  maintain  our  basic  course  with  respect  to 
international  economic  cooperation  and  maintain 
as  well  the  integrity  of  those  occasional  depar- 
tures from  it  which  legitimate  national  considera- 
tions require. 

Results  of  Cooperation 

What  are  the  results  of  our  cooperative  efforts 
during  the  past  4  years  ? 

Today  the  people  of  the  American  states  are 
contributing  more  to  the  economic  progress  and 
well-being  of  the  world  than  at  any  previous  time 
in  our  history.  The  output  of  goods  and  services 
is  rising  continuously  at  the  rate  of  about  three 
percent  a  year  in  the  United  States  and  at  even 
higher  rates  in  other  American  Republics.  The 
average  annual  increase  in  the  real  gross  national 
product  for  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  is  esti- 
mated by  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  at  4.3  percent  for  the  4  years  1953 
through  1956.  In  several  countries  the  rate  of 
growth  has  been  even  higher. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  in  history  have  we  witnessed 
such  a  sustained  and  vigorous  level  of  prosperity 
as  we  have  been  enjoying  recently  in  the  free 
world.  Indeed  in  this  decade  we  find  we  have  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  world  of  20  years  ago. 
Then  trade  had  shrunk,  prices  were  depressed,  and 
economic  activity  was  feeble  and  discouraging. 
Today  there  is  an  increasing  concern  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  In  country  after  country  the  pres- 
sure of  monetary  demand  is  so  great  that  inflation 
is  either  an  unpleasant  reality  or  a  constant  threat. 
In  my  country  we  are  well  aware  of  this  fact.  We 
are  exerting  our  best  efforts  to  keep  our  pros- 
perity healthy  and  to  avoid  the  adverse  effects  of 
inflation  fever. 

Many  of  you  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
this  economic  illness  and  as  finance  ministers 
know  all  too  well  what  it  brings.  You  know  how 
it  not  only  complicates  the  task  of  the  finance 
minister  but  enters  as  a  disturbing  factor  into  all 
the  operations  of  business  and  the  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  You  know  how  it  can  lead  a  whole  people 
into  competitive  efforts  to  seek  protection  of  their 
assets  rather  than  employing  them  for  the  bene- 


fit of  the  community.  You  know  how  difficultl 
is  for  domestic  and  foreign  capital  to  play  1 
effective  role  in  productive  investment  when  thd 
is  continual  worry  and  preoccupation  with  t ; 
dangers  of  a  depreciating  currency.  You  i\ 
familiar  with  the  exchange  difficulties  and  the  ccl 
stant  tendency  to  excessive  imports  which  inlJ 
tion  brings  in  its  train.  You  know  how  expo^ 
may  be  discouraged  when  price  relationships  l] 
come  distorted. 

The  United  States  applauds  the  efforts  that ;] 
being  made  in  many  of  the  other  American  II 
publics  to  deal  with  this  menace  and  to  achiu 
greater  financial  stability  and  realistic  and  fnr 
rates  of  exchange.  We  are  happy  that  the  Int-i 
national  Monetary  Fund  has  supported  w<- 
conceived  programs  for  combating  inflation  1 
a  number  of  these  countries.  The  Treasury  II 
partment  and  other  agencies  of  my  Governing 
have  also  supported  these  efforts. 

We  recognize  that  foreign  trade  and  foreh 
investment  is  only  one  limited  aspect  of  ts 
broad  panorama  of  economic  development.  Inn 
American  transactions  are  themselves  a  segment  i 
the  broader  fabric  of  economic  relations  in  J 
free  world.  Let  me  speak  briefly,  however,  of  | 
trade  and  investment  transactions  between  :j 
own  country  and  the  other  American  Republ  I 
Through  these  transactions  dollars  become  avjt 
able  to  be  effectively  used  by  our  sister  republ » 
The  flow  of  these  dollars  is  generated,  first,  by  <i 
imports  from  the  rest  of  the  American  Stat ; 
second,  by  our  investments;  and  third,  by  (I 
loans  for  economic  development.  In  each  of  tin 
categories  we  have  in  recent  years  reached  q 
highest  levels  yet  recorded. 

When  we  met  at  Quitandinha  in  1954,  impca 
into  the  United  States  from  Latin  America  Id 
reached  the  impressive  annual  rate  of  $By2  billii 
In  1956  they  reached  the  record  level  of  $3.8  11- 
lion.  About  30  percent  of  our  total  imports  <i 
goods  from  foreign  countries  are  shipped  fri 
Latin  America. 

The  increase  of  United  States  and  other  fore  I 
private  investment  in  Latin  America  has  bl 
most  impressive.  The  flow  of  private  investmil 
from  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  our  bala  * 
of  payments,  has  greatly  increased  in  the  pd 
5  years.  During  the  first  2^4  years  following  <u 
meeting  at  Quitandinha  the  figure  amounts  x 
about  $1.4  billion  or  more  than  three  times  u 
corresponding  rate  during  a  comparable  penc 
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receding  the  meeting;  at  Quitandinha.  This  is 
rgely  due  to  a  very  sharp  expansion  in  direct 
ivestments,  particularly  in  1956.  In  that  year 
brect  investments  exceeded  $600  million,  and  total 
rivate  investment  amounted  to  more  than  $800 
lillion. 

ole  of  Private  Enterprise 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  some  aspects  of  the  role 
f  private  enterprise  and  private  capital  in  the 
evelopment  of  the  American  Eepublics. 
It  is  reasonable  that  the  governments  and  people 
f  Latin  America  should  expect  our  United  States 
lvestors,  to  whom  they  extend  a  hospitable  wel- 
>me,  to  be  constructive  members  of  the  communi- 
es  in  which  they  operate.  Certainly  it  is  our 
irnest  desire  that  they  shall  be.  These  same  in- 
?stors,  we  believe,  are  substantially  determined 
lat  they  shall  be  a  factor  toward  progress  in 
unian  welfare. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  investment  we  think 
lere  is  a  danger  that  undue  attention  may  be 
iven  to  the  very  partial  figures  which  appear  in 
alance-of -payments  statements.  From  these  fig- 
res  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  investment  of 
Dreign  capital  brings  no  advantage,  on  balance, 
)  the  international  accounts  of  the  country  re- 
jiving  such  investment.  We  believe  such  a  con- 
lusion  would  be  incorrect  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  balance-of -payments  data  do  not  show 
le  complete  picture.  They  do  not  show,  for 
sample,  the  total  amount  of  new  investment 
hich  has  taken  place  on  behalf  of  private  in- 
estors.  The  Department  of  Commerce  of  my 
■overnment  made  a  special  study  5  of  the  opera- 
ions  of  a  large  group  of  United  States  enterprises 
perating  in  Latin  America.  The  study  covered 
le  year  1955  and  included  companies  holding 
early  $6  billion  of  assets  in  Latin  America, 
'hese  companies  represent  about  85  percent  of  all 
'nited  States  operations  in  Latin  America.  The 
tudy  showed  that  whereas  the  net  capital  these 
ompanies  received  from  the  United  States 
mounted  to  $129  million,  their  total  investment 


"For  an  article  based  on  this  study,  see  "The  Role  of 
•S.  Investments  in  the  Latin  American  Economy,"  by 
imuel  Pizer  and  Frederick  Cutler,  Survey  of  Current 
uniness,  January  1957,  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
'ocuments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
'•  C,  30  cents. 


expenditures  were  about  four  times  that  amount, 
or  $570  million.  The  difference  between  these  two 
figures  was  financed  out  of  retained  earnings,  de- 
preciation, and  other  sources  of  funds. 

The  study  showed  further  that  the  operations 
of  these  companies  resulted  in  direct  foreign- 
exchange  income  to  Latin  America  of  $2.3  billion, 
or  $1  billion  more  than  the  total  exchange  required 
by  these  companies  for  their  operations  and  remit- 
tances. This  $1  billion  remained  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  for  other  exchange  purposes. 

In  connection  with  their  total  sales  of  nearly 
$5  billion,  wages  and  salaries  were  paid  by  these 
companies  to  600,000  employees.  Moreover,  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  was  paid  to  Latin  Ameri- 
can governments  in  various  forms  of  taxation. 
The  revenue  derived  from  this  source  became 
available  for  the  financing  of  highways,  ports,  and 
other  activities  which  the  governments  have  under- 
taken. 

This  special  study  has,  we  believe,  helped  to 
correct  one  misconception  about  the  effect  of  for- 
eign investment  upon  the  financial  position  of 
recipient  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  advantages  of  foreign  invest- 
ment do  not  end  with  their  final  effect  upon  the 
balance-of-payments  position.  A  chief  value  of 
the  investment,  whether  it  be  domestic  or  foreign, 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  increase  the  total  national 
production  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  made. 
This  comes  through  increased  productivity. 

We  believe  in  my  country  that  technical  im- 
provements and  managerial  knowledge  which  lead 
to  increased  productivity  may  be  even  more  im- 
portant to  rising  standards  of  living  than  growth 
in  the  stock  of  capital.  The  shortage  of  mana- 
gerial skills  and  technical  knowledge  may  be  more 
real  and  more  pressing  than  any  shortage  of 
capital.  Private  investment  carries  with  it  the 
most  highly  developed  technical  and  managerial 
skill.  It  brings  to  bear  on  the  development  proc- 
ess this  essential  and  dynamic  influence  to  which 
we  attribute  so  much  of  our  own  growth. 

The  managerial  experience  and  knowledge  of 
techniques  and  skills  required  for  the  successful 
development  of  resources  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
most  effective  use  of  increased  capital  funds.  The 
technical  knowledge  and  managerial  skills  ac- 
quired by  citizens  of  Latin  America,  both  in  on- 
the-job  training  in  plants  and  enterprises  financed 
by  foreign  capital  as  well  as  through  the  quite 
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remarkable  number  of  visits  to  the  United  States 
sponsored  by  both  private  enterprise  and  our  tech- 
nical cooperation  programs,  represent  for  this 
hemisphere  an  ever  expanding  fund  of  what  might 
be  called  managerial  wealth — an  asset  of  incalcu- 
lable value. 

As  we  all  realize,  the  movement  of  private 
capital  cannot  be  forced.  Private  investment 
flows  only  where  the  situation  is  attractive.  In- 
vestment opportunities  throughout  the  free  world 
are  so  numerous  that  all  who  seek  investment 
capital  must  compete  for  it.  Even  in  the  most 
highly  developed  countries  there  is  a  shortage  of 
savings  for  investment.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
figures  demonstrate,  the  Latin  American  Kepub- 
lics  have  been  successfully  competing  and  obtain- 
ing a  sharply  expanded  flow  of  new  capital  funds. 
In  this  they  have  been  more  fortunate  than  many 
other  areas  which  have  not  been  able  to  devote 
their  resources  so  fully  to  peaceful  and  construc- 
tive purposes. 

The  process  of  private  capital  investment  can 
of  course  be  facilitated.  As  you  know,  my 
Government  believes  that  toward  this  end  govern- 
ments should  remove  tax  obstacles  that  lie  in  the 
way  of  capital  formation  and  private  investment. 
This  can  be  done  both  through  unilateral  meas- 
ures, which  would  remove  unsound  tax  policies 
and  administrative  practices,  and  through  inter- 
national tax  agreements. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  the  negotiation  of 
broad  tax  agreements  with  a  number  of  countries. 
In  addition  to  establishing  rules  in  these  agree- 
ments by  which  to  assure  fair  tax  treatment,  we 
have  sought  to  give  recognition  to  so-called  tax- 
sparing  laws  which  seek  to  encourage  the  inflow 
of  capital  by  granting  tax  reduction  for  limited 
periods  of  time.  The  executive  departments  of 
our  Government  are  trying  to  devise  a  formula 
by  which  a  credit  would  be  allowed  under  our 
laws  for  the  taxes  given  up  by  a  country  seeking 
to  attract  capital,  in  the  same  way  as  a  credit  is 
given  for  taxes  actually  collected  by  that  country. 

Tax  agreements  are,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
negotiation  between  the  executive  branches  of  two 
governments.  Like  all  treaties,  they  must,  in  the 
United  States  as  in  many  other  countries,  obtain 
the  approval  of  the  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment before  they  can  become  effective.  We  now 
have  several  prospective  treaties  in  varying  stages 
of  the  procedure.     One,  which  includes  a  credit 


for  tax-sparing,  is  now  under  review  by  the  legl 
lative  bodies  of  the  signatory  countries. 

Economic  Development 

We  realize  that  much  is  to  be  done  toward  e<| 
nomic  development  in  Latin  America.  In  additii 
to  private  capital,  credits  from  public  institutuj 
are  important  sources  of  capital.  Many  hundnj 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  involved.  We  f] 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  will  participate  | 
this  development.  The  extent  of  our  effort  v 
be  determined  by  careful  planning,  by  the  abili 
of  countries  to  absorb  capital,  and  by  the  ass  I 
ance  of  realistic  benefits  to  the  economy  and  ij 
people  of  the  republics  involved.  Here  my  coil 
try  acts  directly  through  the  Export-Imp  i 
Bank. 

You  will  recall  the  policy  of  the  Export-Imp'i 
Bank,  first  announced  at  the  Caracas  confereni 
and  reaffirmed  at  the  Quitandinha  conferem 
Our  Government  indicated  that  our  couni| 
would  be  prepared  to  encourage  the  financing  1 
all  sound  economic  development  projects,  inch; 
ing  loans  in  the  private  sector,  in  the  best  inter 
of  the  countries  involved,  and  for  which  privi 
capital  was  not  available.  This  policy  has,  I  i 
lieve,  produced  impressive  results.  In  the  3-y<i 
period  ending  June  30,  1957,  the  bank  has  2] 
thorized  credits  of  some  $840  million  to  La: 
America. 

It  is  significant  that  more  than  40  percent  i 
the  bank's  total  authorizations  in  all  countri 
during  the  last  10  years  have  been  made  in  K 
Latin  American  Republics.  Since  the  Quitand 
ha  conference,  the  bank  has  extended  in  La! 
America  almost  2y2  times  as  much  in  developmd 
loans  as  it  had  extended  in  the  similar  period  > 
fore  that  conference. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  indeed,  the  Expo* 
Import  Bank  concentrated  even  more  of  its  <i 
velopment  lending  in  Latin  America.  Leavil 
aside  its  loans  for  the  purchase  of  agricultu. 
commodities  and  livestock  and  the  special  loant 
the  United  Kingdom  which  was  made  on  a  seem: 
basis,  the  bank's  total  of  development  loss 
throughout  the  world  was  $482  million  during  u 
year.  Of  this  amount  no  less  than  $354  million.  1 
73  percent  of  the  total,  was  extended  in  Lai 
America. 

As  more  and  more  sound  economic  projects  I 
developed,  the  participation  of  the  Export-Imp  1 
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ink  will  be  intensified  so  as  to  meet  expanding 
■eds.  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
jn  and  Development  is  also  an  important  source 

development  loans  and  the  International  Fi- 
ince  Corporation  is  becoming  an  additional 
rnificant  source. 

As  far  as  we  can  see  ahead,  we  believe  that  the 
equacy  of  capital  to  meet  the  needs  of  sound 
velopment  is  not  a  question  of  additional  in- 
itutions  but  the  fuller  utilization  of  those  in 
ing  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding  needs 
constructive  projects  as  they  develop. 
We  are,  as  well,  providing  important  credits  to 
ir  Latin  American  neighbors  through  the  so- 
iled Public  Law  480  agreements,  under  which 
ir  Government  sells  quantities  of  our  agricul- 
ral  reserves  to  foreign  governments  for  local 
irrencies.  Under  these  agreements  substantial 
)rtlons  of  the  sales  proceeds  are  lent  to  the  pur- 
iasins:  governments  as  additional  sources  of  eco- 
>mic  development  capital.  Thus  far  the  amounts 
located  for  loans,  or  actually  lent,  to  Latin 
merican  countries  through  this  arrangement 
tal  about  $250  million. 

In  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the  technical 
operation  program  in  Latin  America,  which  was 
inounced  by  the  United  States  delegation  at  the 
aitandinha  conference  in  1954,  the  United  States 
irough  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
ation  continued  its  program  of  emergency  eco- 
>mic  assistance  to  Latin  America  to  help  resolve 
"oblems  which  were  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
dividual  countries.  During  the  last  year  a  spe- 
ll regional  fund  authorized  by  the  Congress  of 
ie  United  States  was  the  source  of  grants 
nounting  to  $2  million  to  the  Organization  of 
merican  States  for  malaria  eradication  and  for 
iproved  research  facilities  at  the  Inter- American 
istitute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  Costa  Rica, 
his  fund  was  also  the  source  of  loans  totaling 
aariy  $13  million  to  seven  countries  for  projects 

the  fields  of  education,  health  and  sanitation, 
id  land  settlement. 

All  of  these  are  encouraging  developments, 
hey  are  further  evidence  of  a  wholesome  trend 
i  inter- American  cooperation.  But  let  us  always 
member  that  economic  development  in  a  large 
id  complex  area  cannot  be  reduced  to  easy  sim- 
licity.  More  important  than  any  other  factor 
ill  be  the  individual  efforts  of  each  people  and 
»eir  dedication  to  a  program  of  work  and  sav- 


ings and  the  orderly  management  of  their  own 
government  and  economic  affairs. 

Heartening  as  the  flow  of  foreign  capital  into 
Latin  America  may  be,  we  are  all  fully  aware 
that  such  capital  can,  at  best,  make  only  a  partial 
contribution  to  the  total  investment  requirements 
of  an  expanding  economy.  The  accumulation  of 
domestic  savings  and  the  application  of  those  sav- 
ings in  productive  activity  are  essential  to  sound 
economic  progress.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  this 
important  fact.  We  should  study  with  great  care 
the  general  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
courage domestic  private  savings  and  to  insure 
that  these  are  used  productively  in  the  domestic 
economy. 

You  and  I,  as  ministers  bearing  the  principal 
responsibility  for  our  Governments  in  this  field, 
can  find  real  encouragement  in  the  current  rate 
of  development  in  our  countries.  But  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  are  we  justified  in  complacency  and 
satisfaction  ?  We  are  not.  The  energetic  and  far- 
sighted  peoples  of  all  of  our  republics  demand  that 
we  find  effective  ways  to  bring  to  more  and  more 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  hemisphere 
those  standards  of  living  which  are  attainable  if 
we  make  the  best  use  of  our  human  and  natural 
resources  and  our  capital. 

It  is  to  consider  ways  of  meeting  this  challenge 
that  we  are  here.  It  will  never  be  simple  to  put 
together  our  natural  resources,  labor,  and  capital 
so  as  to  produce  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly 
growing  population  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise 
per  capita  standards.  It  will  always  be  a  challeng- 
ing task.  It  requires  unrelenting  effort  to  improve 
technology.  It  requires  improvement  in  organiza- 
tion and  skills.  It  will  depend  upon  the  people 
and  the  leaders  of  each  of  our  countries  and  their 
willingness  to  work,  and  save,  and  encourage  effi- 
ciency. 

The  delegation  from  my  country  will  approach 
this  challenge  with  sincerity.  We  shall  not  under- 
estimate the  problems  of  the  future.  None  of  us 
wishes  to  encourage  unreasonable  or  impractical 
expectations.  But  I  hope  that  we  all  share  the 
conviction  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to 
return  to  our  respective  countries,  it  will  be  with 
the  knowledge  that  each  of  us  has  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  discharge  of  our  historic  responsi- 
bility to  make  of  these  lands  a  better  home  for 
all  of  our  citizens  and  for  our  children,  and  a  better 
inheritance  for  other  generations  of  Americans. 
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Flight  of  Two  Soviet  Planes 
to  United  States  Approved 


Press  release  479  dated  August  26 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Department  of  State  on  August  26  handed 
to  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  note 
approving  a  Soviet  request  of  August  21,  1957,  to 
fly  two  TU-104  passenger  planes  to  the  United 
States  carrying  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  forthcoming  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  Within  United  States  air 
space  the  nights  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and  U.S.  flight 
personnel  will  be  on  board  the  planes  as  they  enter 
United  States  air  space.  In  its  request  the  Soviet 
Government  asked  that  American  flight  personnel 
board  the  aircraft  at  Gander  to  navigate  the  planes 
over  United  States  territory. 

In  the  past  U.S.  official  delegations,  including 
that  to  the  1947  Foreign  Ministers  Conference, 
have  been  permitted  to  fly  to  Moscow  in  U.S.  air- 
craft, and  since  the  war  the  Soviet  Government 
has  consistently  approved  flights  carrying  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  and  from  Moscow. 


TEXT  OF  NOTE 

The  Department  of  State  acknowledges  receipt 
of  note  No.  17  dated  August  21,  1957 1  from  the 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics stating  that  the  members  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Delegation  to  the  12th 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
intend  to  leave  Moscow  for  New  York  on  two  TU- 
104  passenger  planes,  landing  at  Idlewild  or  some 
other  airfield  in  the  New  York  area. 

In  view  of  the  existing  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  flights  by  United  States  aircraft  to  Mos- 
cow, the  Department  of  State  approves  the  flight 
of  one  TU-104  Soviet  passenger  plane  about  Sep- 
tember 3-7  and  the  flight  of  another  TU-104 
Soviet  passenger  plane  about  September  13-17, 
1957  over  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
their  landing  at  a  suitable  airport  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  12th  Sessij 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

The  airport  where  United  States  flight  persol 
nel  will  board  the  above  mentioned  Soviet  plan 
before  their  entry  into  the  air  space  of  the  Unit 
States,  the  landing  field  in  the  United  States,  a 
other  technical  information  requested  in  the  Ei| 
bassy's  note  under  reference  will  be  communicat  \ 
in  the  near  future. 


U.S.  Invites  Soviet  To  Submit 
Plane  Dispute  to  ICJ 

DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  472  dated  August  22 

On  August  19,  1957,  the  American  Embassy  I 
Moscow  delivered  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Ministry  : 
Foreign  Affairs  inviting  the  Soviet  Union  to  sd 
mit  the  dispute  over  the  loss  of  a  Neptune  plane  i 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hag. 
The  note  makes  reference  to  a  formal  internatioil 
diplomatic  claim  which  was  presented  by  tj 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  October  i 
1956,1  and  which  the  Soviets  rejected  in  their  n<5 
of  January  21,  1957,  disputing  U.S.  statemeia 
both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  international  law. 

The  dispute  concerns  the  destruction  in  the  :t 
space  over  the  international  waters  of  the  Sea  f 
Japan  on  September  4,  1954,  of  a  United  Staa 
P2V-type  aircraft,  commonly  known  as  a  Neptua 
type,  by  military  aircraft  of  the  Soviet  Uni<, 
involving  the  death  of  Ens.  Roger  H.  Reid  and 
claim  for  damages  totaling  $1,355,650.52. 

The  differences  between  the  United  States  a\ 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case  concn 
the  position  of  our  aircraft  at  the  time  of  the  tl 
provoked  and  sudden  attack;  the  differences  asa 
law  relate  to  the  Soviet  claim  that  their  territor  J 
waters  extend  to  12  miles  from  the  coast  when  J 
the  United  States  recognizes  the  traditional  ■ 
mile  limit. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  the  aircraft  was  witl 
12  miles  of  their  coast.  In  fact  the  aircraft  vi 
not  closer  to  Soviet  territory  than  33  to  40  nautili 
miles.    Although  the  scene  of  this  incident  was'o 


1  Not  printed  here. 
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g  vicinity  of  Peter  the  Great  Bay,  the  closure 
which  by  the  Soviets  was  the  subject  of  the  U.S. 
otest  of  August  12,  1957,2  the  two  matters  are 
it  directly  related. 


XT  OF  U.S.  NOTE  OF  AUGUST  19 

Excellency  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  upon 
e  instruction  of  my  Government,  the  following 
minunication  from  my  Government  to  your 
jvernment : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
i  has  received  the  note  No.  5/OSA  of  January 
,  1957,  replying  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
mt's  note  delivered  by  its  Embassy  in  Moscow 
note  No.  347  of  October  12,  1956,  relating  to 
e  destruction  in  the  air  space  over  the  interna- 
>nal  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  on  September 
1954,  by  military  aircraft  of  the  Government  of 
e  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  of  a 
nited  States  Navy  P2V-type  aircraft,  commonly 
iown  as  a  Neptune  type.  The  United  States 
overnment  notes  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
tegorically  rejected  the  United  States  Govern- 
ent 's  claim  for  damages ;  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ent  has  disputed  the  United  States  Government's 
legations  of  fact  on  this  subject  as  well  as  its  al- 
ajations  of  law.  It  notes  further  that  the  Soviet 
overnment  in  its  note  of  January  21,  1957,  in 
aterial  variance  from  the  allegations  of  the 
nited  States  Government  contends  that  the  "en- 
unter"  took  place  at  "a  point  with  coordinates 
!°  42'  north  latitude  and  133°  39'  east  longitude", 
aich  the  Soviet  Government  claims  is  within 
)viet  territorial  air  space.  The  United  States 
overnment  denies  the  factual  as  well  as  the  legal 
ilidity  of  this  contention  and  further  reasserts 
at  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  against 
e  P2V  aircraft  were  without  warning  and  un- 
•ovoked,  and,  under  the  circumstances  which  ob- 
ined,  illegal. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the 
nited  States  Government  believes,  and  hereby 
>tifies  the  Soviet  Government  that  it  deems,  that 
l  international  dispute  exists  between  the  two 
)vernments  falling  within  the  competence  of  the 
iternational  Court  of  Justice  and  proposes  that 

'  Ibid.,  Sept.  2, 1957,  p.  388. 
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that  dispute  be  presented  for  hearing  and  decision 
in  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Since  the 
Soviet  Government  has  thus  far  not  filed  with 
that  Court  any  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  the  United 
States  Government  invites  the  Soviet  Government 
to  file  an  appropriate  declaration  with  the  Court, 
or  to  enter  into  a  Special  Agreement,  by  which 
the  Court  may  be  empowered  in  accordance  with 
its  Statute  and  Rules  to  determine  the  issues  of 
^fact  and  law  between  the  parties.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  requested  to  inform  the  United 
States  Government  of  its  intentions  with  respect 
to  such  a  declaration  or  Special  Agreement. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration. 

TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE  OF  JANUARY  21 

Translation 
No.  5/OSA 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  No.  347  of  October  12,  1956  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
considers  it  necessary  to  state  the  following. 

The  circumstances  of  the  violation  of  the  frontier  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1954  by  an  American  aircraft  of  the  "Neptune"  type 
were  set  forth  in  the  notes  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 
September  5 3  and  8, 1954. 

In  these  notes  it  was  communicated  that  according  to 
precisely  established  facts  on  September  4,  1954  at  1812 
hours  local  time  an  American  military  twin-engined  air- 
craft of  the  type  "Neptune"  violated  the  frontier  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  the  region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi.  On  the  approach 
to  the  American  aircraft  of  two  Soviet  fighter-aircraft 
with  the  aim  of  indicating  to  it  that  it  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  frontier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of  propos- 
ing that  it  leave  the  air  space  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
American  aircraft  under  reference  opened  fire  on  the 
Soviet  airplanes.  In  view  of  such  a  hostile,  unjustifiable 
act  of  the  violating  American  aircraft  toward  the  Soviet 
aircraft,  the  latter  were  forced  to  open  return  fire,  after 
which  the  American  aircraft  withdrew  toward  the  sea. 
Soviet  authorities  have  no  information  about  the  further 
fate  of  the  violating  aircraft. 

The  carefully  verified  data  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  notes 
fully  correspond  to  reality,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  Soviet  party,  in  contradistinction  to  the  American,  to 
replace  several  times  one  set  of  data  with  another,  de- 
claring that  the  information  given  earlier  was  erroneous. 


3  For  exchange  of  notes,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  13,  1954,  p.  365. 
The  U.S.  notes  were  delivered  on  Sept.  6. 
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In  this  connection  attention  cannot  but  be  directed  to 
the  following. 

In  Note  No.  202  of  September  6,  1954,  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.  stated  that  the  encounter  of  the  American 
aircraft  with  the  Soviet  fighters  occurred  over  the  open 
sea  100  miles  to  the  east  of  Vladivostok.  But  soon  it  re- 
tracted its  assertion  since  it  turned  out  that  the  point 
100  miles  to  the  east  of  Vladivostok  was  not  located  over 
the  open  sea,  but  on  the  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  September  10,  1954,  the  U.S.  representative,  Mr. 
Lodge,  speaking  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  named  a  new  point  for  the  encounter 
of  the  aircraft  with  the  coordinates  42°  15'  north  latitude 
and  134°  24'  east  longitude  and  stated  that  "there  could 
be  no  doubt"  about  the  encounter  at  precisely  this  point. 
However,  as  is  obvious  from  the  text  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's note  of  October  12,  1956,  at  present  the  American 
party  indicates  still  a  third  point  with  the  coordinates 
42°  22'  north  latitude  and  134°  11'  east  longitude.  In 
reality  the  encounter  of  the  aircraft  occurred  in  the  air 
space  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi  at 
a  point  with  coordinates  42°  42'  north  latitude  and  133° 
39'  east  longitude,  as  the  American  military  command 
is  undoubtedly  aware. 

The  statement  of  the  American  party  concerning 
whether  the  American  aircraft  opened  fire  on  the  Soviet 
fighters  has  also  undergone  changes.  Thus,  in  the  note  of 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  No.  203  of  September  6, 
1954  it  was  maintained  that  the  American  aircraft  during 
the  course  of  the  whole  time  of  flight  did  not  open  fire  on 
the  Soviet  aircraft.  However,  in  the  note  of  October  12, 
1956  the  American  party  already  acknowledges  that  the 
American  aircraft  opened  fire  on  the  Soviet  fighters. 

The  numerous  changes  by  the  American  party  in  the 
version  of  the  flight  of  the  aircraft  "Neptune"  in  the 
region  of  Cape  Ostrovnoi  and  of  its  action  upon  the  en- 
counter with  the  Soviet  aircraft  testifies  that  the  Ameri- 
can party  is  trying  in  every  way  to  escape  responsibility, 
and  notwithstanding  the  facts,  to  create  the  impression 
that  the  American  aircraft  did  not  violate  the  frontier  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  was  the  victim  of  an  attack  by 
Soviet  fighters  over  the  open  sea. 

With  this  aim  the  American  party  is  attempting  again 
to  place  in  doubt  the  legality  of  the  establishment  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  twelve-mile  limit  of  territorial  waters. 
Attempts  of  this  kind,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  note  of 
the  Soviet  Government  of  December  31,  1954,  are  ground- 
less and  have  no  basis  whatsoever. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  in  its  note  states  that 
the  American  aircraft  "Neptune"  could  not  have  violated 
the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  if  only  because  during  its 
flight  on  September  4,  1954,  there  was  clear  weather,  good 
visibility  and  the  aircraft  was  navigated  by  a  qualified 
crew.  In  this  connection  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
siders it  necessary  to  point  out  that  good  conditions  of 
the  flight  of  the  aircraft  in  question  merely  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  contained  in  the  Note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  September  8, 1954  that  the  violation 
by  this  aircraft  of  the  frontier  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  not 
accidental  and  was  connected  with  the  carrying  out  of 
a   spedflc  assignment  of  the  military  command  of  the 


U.S.A.  It  is  appropriate  to  recall  that  three  otl 
American  aircraft  which  violated  the  Soviet  frontier  I 
cember  11,  1956  invaded  the  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Unii 
as  was  indicated  in  the  Note  of  the  Soviet  Governmc 
of  December  15,  1956,4  also  in  conditions  of  clear  weatt 
with  good  visibility. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  Soviet  Governnu 
states  that  if  the  American  party  has  incurred  any  dama 
whatsoever  in  connection  with  the  incident  which  tc 
place  September  4,  1954,  then  the  responsibility  for  tl 
damage  and  for  all  other  consequences  connected  w 
the  incident  under  reference  lies  entirely  on  the  Am  eric 
party,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  precisely  determined  tl 
the  U.S.  military  aircraft,  having  violated  the  frontier 
the  U.S.S.R.,  invaded  the  airspace  of  the  Soviet  Uni 
and  without  any  basis  opened  fire  on  Soviet  fighters, 
view  of  this  the  Soviet  Government  rejects  as  unfounc 
the  claim  set  forth  in  the  Note  of  October  12  of  the  G 
ernment  of  the  U.S.A. 

The  Soviet  Government  entirely  confirms  its  notes 
September  5  and  8, 1954. 

Moscow,  January  21, 1957 

To  the  Embassy  of  the 

United  States  of  America 
Moscow 


U.S.  Issues  Commemorative  Stamp 
Honoring  President  Magsaysay 

Following  are  statements  made  by  Presidtl 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  on  August  \ 
at  the  Post  Office  Department,  Washington,  D.  I 
at  the  ceremony  to  dedicate  the  issuance  of  i\ 
Ramon  Magsaysay  "Champion  of  Liberty''''  col 
memorative  stamp. 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  30 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  and  distinct  privily 
to  join  so  many  distinguished  guests  in  honori] 
a  true  champion  of  liberty.  I  want  especially  c 
mention  the  presence  here  of  representatives  i 
other  governments,  because  by  your  presence  jl 
acknowledge  your  devotion  to  the  same  conal 
that  you  have  heard  praised  in  the  case  of  Pre  ■ 
dent  Magsaysay.  Yourselves,  your  Governmeri 
and  your  countries  stand  also  ready  to  sacrifice  a  i 
to  give  for  this  great  concept. 

As  I  am  an  added  starter  on  the  program,  I  l 
not  expected  to  make  a  speech,  but  with  your  pv 


4  For  text  of  Soviet  note  and  U.S.  reply,  see  iUd.,  Ji 
28, 1957,  p.  135. 
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ission  I  advert  for  one  moment  to  one  part  of 
nabassador  Romulo's  statement.   Incidentally,  he 

■  gentleman  who  has  been  my  good  friend  for 
ore  than  22  years — since  I  first  served  in  the 
hilippines.  He  said  Magsaysay  did  not  sustain, 
ipport,  and  worship  freedom  merely  in  words — 
nvever  eloquent,  He  did  it  in  flaming  action — 
i  the  words  of  Carlos  Romulo.  He  understood 
>at  freedom  is  not  possible  to  sustain  unless  there 

some  economic  base — some  way  of  allowing  a 
an  to  gain  his  self-respect  through  earning  his 
vn  living.  He  had  behind  him  a  long  history  of 
panish  occupation  in  the  Philippines,  and  he 
lew  how  the  grandees  of  that  time  had  suppressed 
id  enslaved,  in  truth,  the  common  people  of  the 
hilippines.  Traces  of  it  were  still  alive  when 
agsaysay  came  along.  He  realized  that  the  town 
leded  more  rice,  that  liberty  was  impossible  to 
stain  unless  you  made  it  possible  for  the  people 

grow  that  rice,  to  have  a  better  living,  to  gain 
me  kind  of  education,  to  get  doctors  into  the 
irrios  and  out  into  the  hinterland  where  none 
id  ever  penetrated  before. 
For  these  things  he  worked.     I  submit,  not  only 

my  fellow  countrymen  here  today  but  to  all  of 
e  people  representative  of  other  countries,  if  we 
e  really  to  do  our  full  part  in  combating  com- 
unism,  we  must  as  a  unit  stand  not  only  ready,  as 
agsaysay  did,  to  bare  his  breast  to  the  bayonet,  if 
comes  to  that,  but  to  work  day  by  day  for  the 
tterment — the  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
iterial  betterment — of  the  people  who  live  under 
eedom,  so  that  not  only  may  they  venerate  it  but 
ey  can  support  it. 

This  Magsaysay  did,  and  in  this  I  believe  is  his 
ae  greatness,  the  kind  of  greatness  that  will  be 
membered  long  after  any  words  we  can  speak 
re  will  have  been  forgotten. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

ATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 


When  his  country  was  occupied  by  an  enemy, 
he  resisted  as  a  guerrilla.  His  record  was  an  epic 
of  courage. 

When  his  country  was  attacked  from  within  by 
the  Communist-inspired  Huk  insurrection,  he 
arose  to  combat  it  and  defeat  it  by  techniques  of 
his  own  devising. 

Ramon  Magsaysay  was  a  great  Philippine  pa- 
triot. But  he  saw  liberty  as  a  need  for  all.  So 
when  Indochina  was  threatened  by  the  Communist 
armed  aggressors,  the  Philippine  Republic  was 
among  the  first  to  volunteer  for  a  common  defense. 
And  it  was  in  Manila,  under  his  auspices,  that 
the  Southeast  Asia  security  treaty  was  signed 
and  the  Pacific  Charter  proclaimed,  whereby  the 
member  nations  dedicated  themselves  to  promote 
human  liberty  and  to  make  secure  the  political 
independence  of  the  area. 

Then,  when  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  was 
painfully  consolidating  its  hardly  won  independ- 
ence, the  Philippine  people,  under  President 
Magsaysay,  launched  "Operation  Brotherhood," 
which  brought  doctors  and  nurses  from  the  Phil- 
ippines to  Viet-Nam  to  relieve  the  plight  of  the 
many  who  sought  there  a  haven  of  refuge  from 
the  northern  darkness  of  communism. 

The  death  of  President  Magsaysay,  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  manhood,  was  a  tragic  loss  to  his  own 
country.  That  loss  falls  also  everywhere  upon 
those  who,  having  liberty,  would  preserve  it ;  upon 
those  who,  never  having  had  liberty,  would  gain 
it ;  and  upon  those  who,  having  lost  liberty,  would 
regain  it.  But  the  loss  is  not  total.  In  the  case 
of  the  truly  great  their  spirit  continues  to  live  and 
to  work  upon  us.  So,  through  the  years  to  come, 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  as  a  symbol  of  liberty,  will 
inspire  all  true  lovers  of  liberty  who  must  be 
willing,  as  was  he,  to  live  dangerously  and  sacri- 
ficially  to  the  end  that  freedom  shall  triumph  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 


*8  release  490  dated  August  30 

Ramon  Magsaysay  is  the  first  of  the  "cham- 
ons  of  liberty"  to  be  portrayed  in  the  new  series 

United  States  stamps.  It  is  fittingly  so.  This 
eat  Philippine  leader  dedicated  his  life  to  lib- 
ty,  and  now  that  he  is  gone  his  example  works 

for  liberty.  A  simple  man  of  the  people,  his 
ith  and  his  works  uplifted  him  to  the  ranks  of 
e  immortals. 


National  Olympic  Day,  1957 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  XVIIth  Olympic  Games  of  the  modern 
era  will  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy,  beginning  August  25  and 
ending  September  11,  1960,  with  the  Winter  Games  to  be 
held  at  Squaw  Valley,  California,  during  February  and 
March  1960 ;  and 


1  No.  3197 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  7011. 


ptember   16,    1957 
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Whereas  these  games  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  outstanding  athletes  from  more  than  seventy 
participating  countries  to  engage  in  friendly  competition ; 
and 

Whereas  these  men  and  women  of  different  nations, 
creeds,  and  races  will  match  their  athletic  abilities 
against  one  another  under  established  rules  of  sports- 
manship which  insure  fairness  for  each  participant  and 
the  country  he  represents ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world  today  for  those  friendly  relationships  which 
are  fostered  by  individuals  meeting  with  one  another  on 
the  basis  of  their  common  interests  and  skills;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
August  29, 1957,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Olympic  Association  is  engaged  in  assuring  maxi- 
mum support  for  the  teams  representing  the  United  States 
at  Rome  and  Squaw  Valley ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  joint  resolution  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October  1957  as  National  Olympic  Day : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwiqht  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate 
Saturday,  October  19,  1957,  as  National  Olympic  Day,  and 
I  urge  our  citizens  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the 
XVIIth  Olympic  Games  and  the  Winter  Games  to  be 
held  in  1960,  so  as  to  insure  that  the  United  States  will 
be  fully  and  adequately  represented  in  these  games. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-ninth  day 
of  August  in  the  year  of  our  Lord   nineteen 
[seal]     hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 
John  Poster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Secretary  Dulles  Congratulates 
Malaya  on  Independence 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  sent  by  Sec- 
retary Dulles  on  August  31  to  Prime  Minister 
Tengku  Abdul  Rahman  Putera  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya. 

Press  release  491  dated  August  31 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  offer  you  the  congratulations  and 
the  warm  good  wishes  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  independence  of  the  Federation  of 
Malaya.    May  the  Federation  enjoy  to  the  fullest 


the  benefits  of  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  ma] 
you  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  aiij 
success  in  your  high  position. 

The     Federation's    transition     to     full     indJ 
pendence,  which  you  have  so  skillfully  led,  pr< 
vides   an   impressive  example  of   the   fruits  (I 
honest  negotiation  by  men  of  high  purpose  mee  I 
ing  in  peace  and  amity  at  the  council  table. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  establish  I 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  ties  of  cordial  f  rien<  i 
ship  between  our  two  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Third  Meeting  of  U.S.-Canada 
Trade  Committee 

Press  release  477  dated  August  23 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Augu 
23  that  the  Joint  United  States-Canadian  Coi 
mittee  on  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs  will  ho 
its  third  meeting  in  Washington  on  October 
and  8. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  ( j 
March  16, 1954,  and  the  second  meeting  in  Otta\ 
on  September  26,  1955.1 

An  exchange  of  notes  on  November  12,  195^ 
established  the  Joint  Committee  with  the  folio1 
ing  membership : 

For  the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  Sta , 
the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  and  Commerce  (:. 
four  of  these  will  attend  the  forthcomii; 
meeting). 

For  Canada,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Exterr. 
Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Minister 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  either  the  Minister 
Agriculture    or    the    Minister    of    Fisheries  i 
appropriate. 

The  meetings  also  may  be  attended  by  sui 
other  officials  of  cabinet  rank  as  either  Govei- 
ment  may  designate  from  time  to  time  as  the  nel 
arises. 

Following  are  the  functions  of  the  Joint  Co:- 
mittee  as  agreed  by  the  two  Governments: 

"(1)  To  consider  matters  affecting  the  h:- 
monious  economic  relations  between  the  t") 
countries ; 

1  For  communiques  issued  at  these  first  two  meetir  s, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  1954,  p.  511,  and  Oct.  10,  li>, 
p.  576. 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  30,  1953,  p.  739. 
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"{•2)  In  particular,  to  exchange  information 
id  views  on  matters  which  might  adversely 
feci  the  high  level  of  mutually  profitable  trade 
hich  has  been  built  up ; 

'"(3)  To  report  to  the  respective  Governments 
1  such  discussions  in  order  that  consideration 
ay  be  given  to  measures  deemed  appropriate 
id  necessary  to  improve  economic  relations  and 
i  encourage  the  flow  of  trade." 


uotas  Relaxed  on  Imports 
f  Certain  Dairy  Products 


hlte  House  press  release  dated  August  17 
HITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  August  17  issued  a  proclama- 
on  modifying  certain  proclamations  which  re- 
ite  to  the  importation  of  dairy  products.  This 
reclamation  applies  only  to  the  importation,  in 
uantities  of  100  pounds  or  less,  of  certain  dairy 
roducts  for  research  or  for  exhibition,  display, 
r  sampling  at  a  trade  fair.  It  provides  that  such 
airy  products  may  be  imported  free  of  the  quotas 
)  which  they  are  now  subject. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  which  was  recom- 
lended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Presi- 
ent  acted  under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Ldjustment  Act,  under  which  the  modified  proc- 
lmations  were  issued.  The  proclamations  modi- 
ed  are  these :  No.  3019  of  June  8, 1953,1  as  amend- 
d  by  No.  3025  of  June  30,  1953 ; 2  No.  3178  of 
ipril  15,  1957  ;3  and  No.  3193  of  August  7, 1957." 


ROCLAMATION  3195* 

elating  to  the  importation  of  certain  agricultural 
Articles  for  Exhibition  at  Trade  Fairs  or  for 
Research 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
djustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  624),  I  issued 
reclamations  limiting  the  quantities  of  certain  articles 
hich  may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
Jusumption,  as  follows: 

Proclamation  Xo.  3019  of  June  8,  1953,  with  respect  to  cer- 
lin  dairy  products  and  other  commodities  ; 

Proclamation  Xo.  3025  of  June  30,  1953,  which  amended 
reclamation   Xo.   3019  ; 


1  Bulletin  of  June  29,  1953,  p.  919. 
'Ibid.,  July  13,  1953,  p.  62. 
1  Ibid.,  May  20,  1957,  p.  817. 
4  Ibid.,  Aug.  26,  1957,  p.  358. 
s  22  Fed.  Reg.  6811. 


Proclamation  Xo.  3178  of  April  15,  1957,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain butter  substitutes  including  butter  oil ;  and 

Proclamation  Xo.  3193  of  August  7,  1957,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain articles  containing  45  per  centum  or  more  of  butterfat  or 
of  butterfat  and  other  fats  or  oils  ;  and 

Whereas  it  now  appears  that  those  proclamations  are 
unduly  restrictive  in  certain  respects  and  require  modifica- 
tions in  the  interest  of  simplification  of  enforcement; 
and 

Whereas  the  required  modifications  would  in  no  way 
alter  the  purposes  of  those  proclamations: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  find  and 
declare  that  the  entry  or  withdrawal  from  warehouse  for 
consumption  on  and  after  August  17, 1957,  of  those  articles 
included  in  Lists  I  and  II  (except  peanuts)  appended  to 
and  made  a  part  of  Proclamation  No.  3019  of  June  8, 
1953,  as  amended,  and  those  articles  the  importation  of 
which  is  restricted  by  Proclamation  No.  3178  of  April  15, 
1957,  and  Proclamation  No.  3193  of  August  7,  1957,  under 
the  conditions  herein  prescribed,  will  not  render,  or  tend 
to  render,  ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  any 
program  or  operation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
nor  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  processed 
in  the  United  States  from  agricultural  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  any  such  program  or  operation  are  being 
undertaken.  Accordingly,  I  hereby  proclaim  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Proclamation  No.  3019,  as  amended,  shall  not 
apply  to  articles  specified  in  Lists  I  and  II  thereof 
(except  peanuts)  and  that  the  provisions  of  Proclama- 
tion No.  3178  and  Proclamation  No.  3193  shall  not  apply 
to  articles  restricted  therein :  Provided,  that  such  articles 
are  entered  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  exhibition, 
display,  or  sampling  at  a  Trade  Fair  or  for  research,  and 
in  any  importation,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  such  articles 
does  not  exceed  100  pounds  net :  And  provided,  that  the 
written  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his 
designated  representative  is  presented  at  the  time  of 
entry,  or  bond  is  furnished  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  as  set  forth  in  the  entry  plus  the  esti- 
mated duty  as  determined  at  the  time  of  entry,  conditioned 
upon  the  production  of  such  written  approval  of  the 
Secretary  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  entry. 

Nothing  in  this  Proclamation  shall  be  deemed  to  modify 
the  provisions  of  Proclamation  No.  3025  of  June  30,  1953. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  17th  day  of  August 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 

[seal]     fifty-seven,    and    of    the    Independence    of    the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-second. 

By  the  President: 

Christian  A.  Herter, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Mr.  Anderson  To  Be  U.S.  Governor 
of  International  Bank 

The  Senate  on  August  27  confirmed  Robert  B. 
Anderson  to  be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  term 
of  5  years. 

Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Appointment  of  United  States  Representatives  in  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  To  Provide  for 
United  States  Participation  in  That  Agency.  Report  to 
accompany  S.  2673,  S.  Rept.  778,  July  31  (legislative 
day,  July  8),  1957,  22  pp.;  report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
8992,  H.  Rept.  960,  July  31,  1957.     23  pp. 

Authorizing  an  Additional  $10  Million  for  the  Completion 
of  the  Inter-American  Highway.  Report  to  accompany 
H.  R.  7870.     H.  Rept.  959,  July  31,  1957.     6  pp. 

Temporary  Suspension  of  Import  Duties  on  Certain 
Coarse  Wool.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  2151.  H. 
Rept.  953,  July  31,  1957.     11  pp. 

International  Convention  To  Facilitate  the  Importation 
of  Commercial  Samples  and  Advertising  Matter.  Re- 
port to  accompany  H.  R.  5924.  H.  Rept.  975,  August  2, 
1957.     4  pp. 

Temporary  Free  Importation  of  Casein.  Report  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  38.     H.  Rept.  974,  August  2,  1957.     3  pp. 

Temporary  Free  Importation  of  Certain  Tanning  Extracts. 
Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  2842.  H.  Rept.  979,  August 
2,  1957.     3  pp. 

Implementing  the  Treaties,  Agreements  and  Protocols 
Regarding  the  Status  of  the  Military  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8704. 
H.  Rept.  985,  August  5,  1957.    10  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  To  Promote  Peace  and  Stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  Message  from  the  President  transmitting 
the  first  report  to  the  Congress  covering  activities 
through  June  30,  1957,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  the  joint  resolution  to  promote  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East.    H.  Doc.  220,  August  5,  1957.    5  pp. 

Expressing  the  Sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  Problem 
of  Hungary.  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.  Con. 
Res.  204.     H.  Rept.  1023,  August  6,  1957.     4  pp. 

Foreign  Tax  Credit  for  Income  Tax  Paid  With  Respect 
to  Royalties,  etc.  Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  4952. 
H.  Rept.  1033,  August  7, 1957.    4  pp. 

Rights  of  Vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  High  Seas 
and  in  the  Territorial  Waters  of  Foreign  Countries. 
Report,  together  with  individual  views,  to  accompany 
S.  1483.     S.  Rept.  837,  August  7,  1957.     18  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  Conference  report  to  ac- 
company S.  2130.    H.  Rept.  1042,  August  8,  1957.    8  pp. 

Temporary  Free  Importation  of  Certain  Tanning  Ex- 
tracts. Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  2842.  S.  Rept. 
854,  August  12,  1957.    2  pp. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Celebration.  Report  to  accompany 
If.  B.  8705.     S.  Rept.  853,  August  12,  1957.    2  pp. 

Tariff  Treatment  of  Istle  or  Tampico  Fiber.  Report  to 
accompany  II.  It.  JO'.x;.  s.  Rept.  855,  August  12,  1957. 
8  PP. 

International  Convention  To  Facilitate  the  Importation 
of  Commercial   Samples  and  Advertising  Matter.     Re- 
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port  to  accompany  H.  R.  5924.    S.  Rept.  852,  August 

1957.  3  pp. 

Temporary  Free  Importation  of  Casein.  Report  to  i| 
company  H.  R.  38.    S.  Rept.  846,  August  12,  1957.    2 1| 

Providing  for  the  Recognition  and  Endorsement  of  tl 
Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress.  Report  to  t\ 
company  H.  J.  Res.  404.  S.  Rept.  863,  August  13,  19;  ] 
2  pp. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  Various  Foreign  Assistari 
Programs.  Communication  from  the  President  trail 
mitting   proposed   appropriations   for    the   fiscal   yeJ 

1958,  in  the  amount  of  $3,386,860,000,  for  variol 
foreign  assistance  programs.  H.  Doc.  225,  August  ] 
1957.    4  pp. 

State  Department  Public  Opinion  Polls.    Eleventh  Rep< 

by  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operation 

H.  Rept.  1166,  August  14,  1957.    16  pp. 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.     Report  pursuant  to  sec.  136  i 

the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  Public  Li] 

601,  79th  Cong.    H.  Rept.  1179,  August  35,  1957.    2  ]] 
Protecting  Rights  of  United  States  Vessels  on  the  Hi  j 

Seas.     Report   to   accompany   H.   R.   5526.     H.  ReJ 

1177,  August  15,  1957.    7  pp. 
Authorizing  the  Transfer  of  Naval  Vessels  to  Frienc 

Foreign  Countries.     Report  to  accompany  H.  R.  69fl 

S.  Rept.  1008,  August  16, 1957.    4  pp. 
Implementing  a  Treaty  and  Agreement  With  the  Repub  i 

of  Panama.     Conference  report  to  accompany  H.  I 

6709.    H.  Rept.  1196,  August  19, 1957.    3  pp. 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament.     Report  to  accompa  i 

S.  Res.  192.     S.  Rept.  1044,  August  20,  1957.    2  pp. 


Current  U.  N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
The  First  Ten  Years.  E/ECE/291,  July  3,  1957.  1 
pp.  mimeo. 

World  Economic  Situation.  Industrialization  in  Egy) 
Israel  and  Turkey.  Part  I.  Growth  and  Structure 
Manufacturing  Industry.  E/3016,  July  3,  1957.  148  i 
mimeo. 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commission 
for  Refugees.     E/3015/Add.  1,  July  10,  1957.    31  I 


Trusteeship  Council 

Summary  of  Population,  Land  Utilization  and  Land  Te 
ure  in  the  Canieroons  Under  French  Administratic 
T/AC.36/L.61,  April  19,  1957.    77  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  of  the  United  Nations  Advisory  Council  for  t 
Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  Under  Italian  Admin 
tration.     T/1311,  April  22,  1957.     138  pp.  mimeo. 

Examination  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Administrati 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Cameroons  Under  Briti 
Administration.    T/L.757,  April  30,  1957.    11  pp.  mim< 

Examination  of  Conditions  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  t 
Cameroons  Under  French  Administration.  T/1314,  M. 
6, 1957.    21  pp.  mimeo. 

Offers  by  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  of  Stuj 
and  Training  Facilities  for  Inhabitants  of  Trust  Tc 
ritories.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General.  T/13I 
May  31, 1957.    15  pp.  mimeo. 

Administrative  Unions  Affecting  Trust  Territories.  11 
port  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Administrati 
Unions.     T/L.786,  July  1,  1957.     102  pp.  mimeo, 
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nited  States  and  Belgium  Sign 
jpplementary  Tax  Convention 

ss  release  474  dated  August  22 

On  August  22,  1957,  Secretary  Dulles  and  the 
nbassador  of  Belgium,  Baron  Silvercruys, 
rned  a  convention  supplementing  the  conven- 
m  of  October  28, 1948,  between  the  United  States 
d  Belgium  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
d  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 

taxes  on  income,  as  modified  by  the  supple- 
st a  ry  convention  of  September  9,  1952. 1 
The  purpose  of  the  new  supplementary  conven- 
>n  is  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  1948  con- 
ation, as  modified,  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
9  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  and 
ereby  to  facilitate  investment  in  those  areas, 
le  new  convention  will  be  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
nate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
The  new  convention  contains  five  articles, 
■tide  I  would  amend  the  definition  of  "Belgian 
terprise"  so  as  to  cover  any  corporation  organ- 
d  or  created  under  the  laws  of  Belgium  or  of 
$  Belgian  Congo  and  subject  to  tax  under  the 
lgian  fiscal  law  of  June  21,  1927.  Article  II 
»uld  preclude  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
rritory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  from  imposing  tax 
)biliere  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  15  percent  on 
ridends  from  sources  within  either  of  those  areas 
id  to  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other  entity 
the  United  States  which  does  not  have  a  per- 
ment  establishment  in  such  area.  Article  III 
>uld  make  the  extension  to  the  Belgian  Congo 
d  the  Trust  Territory  effective  on  and  after 
nuary  1  immediately  preceding  the  date  on 
lich  the  United  States  formally  accepts  a  Bel- 
m  Government  notification  for  such  extension, 
tide  IV,  for  clarification,  defines  "overseas  ter- 
ories"  in  accordance  with  the  original  intent 

applying  to  any  overseas  territory  for  the 
reign  relations  of  which  either  the  United  States 
Belgium  is  responsible. 

A.rticle  V  provides  for  ratification  and  for  ex- 
ange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  the  supple- 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2833. 
ptember   16,   1957 


mentary  convention  to  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
January  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  exchange 
takes  place. 

Entry  into  force  of  the  supplementary  con- 
vention would  not,  of  itself,  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  operation  of  the  1948  convention, 
as  modified,  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi.  Pursuant  to  article 
XXII  of  the  1948  convention,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  communicate  to  the 
Belgian  Government  a  formal  acceptance  of  a 
notification  given  by  the  latter.  The  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  approve  such  a  communication  of 
acceptance. 

Implementation  of  Treaty 
With  Panama 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  30 

I  derive  personal  satisfaction  in  approving 
H.  R.  6709  which  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  certain  of  its  obligations  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1955  1  between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  con- 
vey to  Panama  various  lands  and  improvements 
which  are  no  longer  needed  by  this  Government. 
The  formal  transfer  of  the  property  to  Panama 
and  the  signing  of  a  protocol  relating  thereto  will 
take  place  within  the  immediate  future. 

I  have  already  approved  the  bill  [H.  R.  9131] 
providing  an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  work 
preliminary  to  the  construction  of  a  high-level 
bridge  over  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Panama  Canal 
at  Balboa,  Canal  Zone.  Work  may  now  proceed 
on  this  bridge  which  will  join  more  closely  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  Panama  and  also 
constitute  eventually  an  important  link  in  the 
Pan  American  highway  system. 

These  two  bills,  in  addition  to  enabling  the 
United  States  to  honor  its  treaty  commitments 
with  Panama,  once  again  demonstrate  the  friend- 
ship and  esteem  the  United  States  has  always  held 
for  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


3For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  and 
Cooperation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7,  1955,  p.  238. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Convention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences.  Done  at  Washington  January  15,  1944. 
Entered  into  force  November  30,  1944.  58  Stat.  1169. 
Ratification  deposited:   Chile,  August  8,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.    Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  August  26,  1957. 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.     Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.     59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:   Morocco,  August  26,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December 
27,  1945.  Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.  TIAS 
1501. 

Signature  and  acceptance:    Saudi  Arabia,  August  26, 
1957. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.  Entered  into  force 
December  27, 1945.     TIAS  1502. 

Signature  and  acceptance:    Saudi  Arabia,  August  26, 
1957. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
International    Labor    Organization.     Adopted    by    the 
conference   at   Geneva,    June   25,    1953.     Entered   into 
force  May  20, 1954  (TIAS  3500) . 
Ratification  deposited:   Chile,  May  10,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Germany 

Agreement  supplementing  the  arrangement  of  August  6 
and  28,  1954,  relating  to  the  use  of  the  practice  bomb- 
ing range  near  Cuxhaven  (Sandbank)  (TIAS  3063). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn  August  5,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  August  5,  1957. 

Greece 

Agreement  relating  to  the  loan  of  certain  naval  vessels 
or  small  craft  by  the  United  States  to  Greece.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens  July  26  and  August  5, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  August  5,  1957. 

Japan 

Agreement  relating  to  the  reduction  during  Japanese  fis- 
cal year  1957  of  Japanese  contributions  under  article 
XXV  of  the  administrative  agreement  of  February  28, 
1952  (TIAS  2492)  for  United  States  services  and  sup- 


plies in  Japan.     Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tol 
August  16,  1957.     Entered  into  force  August  16,  1957^1 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agri 
ment  of  May  2,  1957    (TIAS  3827).     Effected  by  < 
change  of  notes  at  Lima  July  10  and  August  1,  19 
Entered  into  force  August  1,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Frederic  P.  Bartlett  as  Director,  Office  of  South  Asi. 
Affairs,  effective  August  25. 

John    A.    Bovey,    Jr.,    as    Deputy    Director,    Oflice  ' 
Northern  Africa  Affairs,  effective  August  26. 

William  J.  Porter  as  Director,  Office  of  Northern  A 
rica  Affairs,  effective  August  26. 

John  Dorman  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near  Ea 
ern  Affairs,  effective  September  8. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  August  26-September  1 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  August  26  which  I 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  472  I 
and  474  of  August  22  and  477  of  August  23. 

No.        Date  Subject 

479  8/26    Note  to  U.S.S.R.  approving  flight  of  I 

Soviet  planes  to  U.S. 

480  8/27     Dulles :  news  conference. 

*481     8/27     Third  member  of  Briggs  family  joins  i 

Foreign  Service. 
*482    8/28    Educational  exchange. 
*4S3    8/28    Educational  exchange. 
*484    8/28    Educational  exchange. 
*485     8/28    Gerard  C.  Smith  nominated  Assistant  ! 

Secretary. 

486  8/29     U.N.   Subcommittee  on  Disarmament:  I 

working  paper. 

487  8/29     The  Western  Four  disarmament  plan.    | 
*488    8/29    Educational  exchange. 

*489    8/29    American  cultural  events  to  open  Ber-  | 
lin  Congress  Hall. 

490  8/30    Dulles :  Ramon  Magsaysay  commemo- 

rative stamp. 

491  8/31     Dulles :    message    on    Malayan    inde 

pendence. 

*Not  printed. 
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fecent  Developments  in  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Murphy 


The  Department  of  State  values  the  impact  on 
t  >  thinking  of  your  communities  which  you  are 
ale  to  exercise.  Frequently,  like  the  foreign  min- 
ifies in  other  countries,  the  department  of  the 
citral  government  whose  task  it  is  to  deal  with 
feign  affairs  may  become  somewhat  detached 
I  rimes  from  current  public  opinion  at  home, 
1  gely  because  it  is  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
gverninent  agency  to  be  so  closely  in  contact  with 
nelopments  and  public  opinion  in  the  world 
;ias  outside  the  United  States.  I  know  of  no 
goup  who  has  a  greater  awareness  of  public 
cinion  in  this  country  than  the  mayors  of  our 
cies  and  towns.  Your  understanding  of  our 
flicies  and  objectives  abroad  can  be  and  should 
t  of  very  practical  value  to  our  Nation. 

Is  you  all  know,  since  this  country  in  the  not 
to  distant  past  was  obliged  to  assume  the  re- 
spnsibilities  of  a  great  world  power,  our  for- 
e,Ti  policies  became  of  direct  concern  to  all  of  us, 
viether  we  welcomed  it  or  not.  That  is  why  we 
i  the  Department  of  State  like  to  remain  in  close 
tich  with  you  and  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cing problems  which  are  of  mutual  interest. 

But  with  your  permission,  before  discussing 
vth  you  some  of  our  foreign-policy  problems,  I 
uild  like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  a  great 
i  voi-  and  municipal  statesman  in  the  person  of 
(to  Suhr.  Otto  Suhr  since  January  1955  had 
ton  the  Mayor  of  Berlin,  Germany.  He  was  as- 
I  iated  with  the  city  administration  as  president 
Uhe  Berlin  House  of  Representatives  since  1946. 
Is  unfortunate  death  a  few  days  ago  brought 
slness  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and 
vrked  with  him,  especially  during  the  dramatic 
htwar  days.  The  responsibility  normally  fall- 
i  i  to  the  mayor  of  any  city  is  great.    In  the  case 

Address  made  before  the  annual  conference  of  U.S. 
I  yors  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  9  (press  release  503) . 


of  Berlin,  which  suffered  the  vast  destruction  and 
untold  misery  of  World  War  II,  it  was  over- 
whelming. I  would  like  to  pay  this  inadequate 
tribute  to  Otto  Suhr  and  his  colleagues,  who 
through  the  years  bore  so  much  of  that  burden. 

Basic  Objective  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

Your  Government,  under  the  direction  of  an 
able  Secretary  of  State,  now  has  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  82  foreign  countries,  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  operates  some  250  offices  in  these 
82  countries.  The  basic  object  of  its  foreign  policy, 
of  course,  is  to  promote  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  American  people.  To  achieve  this  objective 
action  is  necessary  in  a  wide  variety  of  situa- 
tions— political,  economic,  military,  and  psycho- 
logical. Our  friend,  Secretary  Quarles,  has  just 
provided  a  graphic  picture  of  the  contribution  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Without  the  protection  of  military 
strength  in  being  and  the  deterrent  power  of 
armed  forces,  our  country  would  have  in  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  little  hope  of  promoting  poli- 
cies beneficial  to  the  American  people.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  basic  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  to  other  free  nations  derives  from  the  competi- 
tive power  and  the  antagonism  of  certain  Com- 
munist nations. 

This  threat  is  compounded  by  the  existence  of 
a  huge  military  establishment,  the  unrestricted  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons,  by  some  weaknesses 
and  instability  in  critical  world  areas  where  there 
are  strong  pressures  for  economic  or  political 
change,  and  by  the  activity  of  a  widespread  and 
cynical  party  and  propaganda  apparatus.  Thus 
we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  coping  with  this 
abnormal  situation  in  order  to  minimize  the  threat 
to  our  national  security  and  develop  an  inter- 
national atmosphere  in  which  the  United  States 
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will  be  able  to  maintain  its  basic  values  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Our  policies  are  designed  to  affect  the  conduct 
and  attitudes  of  the  Communist  regimes  in  ways 
that  further  our  own  security  interests  and  those 
of  our  allies  and  to  foster  tendencies  that  may  lead 
the  Communists  to  abandon  or  reduce  their  ex- 
pansionist policies.  In  this  purpose  we  en j  oy  many 
advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
ours  is  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  nation  the 
world  has  thus  far  seen.  We  have  enormous  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  responsibilities  for  leadership. 

Last  year  Mr.  Nikita  Khrushchev's  denuncia- 
tion of  Stalinism  raised  hopes  in  many  areas  for 
greater  popular  freedom.  We  are  aware  that  there 
have  been  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  other 
Communist  areas  manifestations  of  discontent, 
especially  in  student  and  intellectual  circles.  The 
Soviet  economy  has  become  larger  and  more  com- 
plex, and  the  old-fashioned  Stalinist  methods  of 
coercion  and  tight  central  control  have  proved 
inadequate.  A  marginal  class  has  grown  up  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  numerous  and  important 
group  with  vested  interests.  It  is,  I  believe,  more 
intent  on  material  progress  than  on  revolutionary 
goals. 

The  True  Nature  of  Communism 

The  ties  that  bind  the  several  members  of  the  ' 
bloc  are  subject  to  many  stresses  and  strains.  You, 
I  know,  are  aware  of  the  sensitive  situations  exist- 
ing in  Hungary  and  Poland.  The  revolt  in  Hun- 
gary demonstrated  again  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism and  the  depth  of  the  popular  hatred  of  it. 
It  also  proved  that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
hesitate  to  resort  to  the  use  of  naked  force  where 
it  feels  its  vital  interests  seriously  threatened. 
Wherever  it  serves  its  purpose,  and  especially  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  blandly  ac- 
cuses the  Western  powers  of  imperialism  and 
colonialism.  Nearer  at  home,  in  Eastern  Europe, 
we  witness  old-fashioned  Russian  colonialism  in 
its  most  ruthless  form. 

There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  good  will  in  the 
free  world  for  the  suffering  and  oppression  en- 
dured by  the  friendly  peoples  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary and  Eastern  Europe  generally.  We  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  their  greater  independence  and 
will  hope  that  the  satellite  pressures  for  freedom 
are  accommodated.    This  would  not  mean  that 


the  free  world  would  seek  to  create  hostile  neig 
bors  to  the  Soviet  Union  along  its  borders. 

Inside  the  Soviet  Union  Khrushchev,  unli 
Stalin,  does  not  seem  to  control  personally  t 
secret  police  apparatus.  His  power  seems  to  n 
at  least  for  the  moment  to  a  varying  and  uncerta 
degree  on  the  army,  the  Party  Central  Commits 
and  the  dynamism  of  some  of  his  policies.  Soi 
of  the  swings  of  more  recent  Soviet  policy  a 
probably  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  variations 
this  balance  of  internal  power.  The  present  li 
seems  to  be  staked  on  getting  more  out  of  t 
Soviet  industrial  machine  by  decentralization  a 
on  better  feeding  of  the  Soviet  population  throu 
new  agricultural  methods.  The  success  or  fa 
ure  of  these  policies  may  well  decide  the  fate  of  t 
current  rulers. 

In  Soviet  foreign  policy  there  have  be 
marked  changes  in  tactics.  From  Stalinist  p 
icies  of  isolation  and  cold  war  the  Soviet  Uni 
has  shifted  to  vigorous  and  wordy  promotion 
"peaceful  coexistence"  and  the  expansion 
"friendly  contacts."  While  relentlessly  buildi 
its  military  apparatus,  less  public  emphasis  is  j 
on  military  force  and  resort  is  again  made  to 
tempts  at  subversion  and  economic  penetrati 
in  susceptible  areas. 

So  we  have  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  th 
has  been  a  change  in  the  objectives  of  the  Sov 
foreign  policy,  which  are  to  preserve  the  Sot 
regime  and  the  security  of  the  heartland; 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  Sino- Soviet  bl 
with  cooperative  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe; 
weaken  the  Western  alliances  and  isolate  1 
United  States;  and  ultimately  to  achieve  wo: 
domination. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Chinese  Communists  c< 
tinue  to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  strength' 
ing  of  their  military  establishment  at  immei 
cost  to  their  overburdened  and  poverty-stricl 
population.  They  are  developing  an  armame 
industry,  obtaining  expensive  Soviet  militi 
equipment,  and  constructing  strategic  railwa 
roads,  and  airfields,  particularly  in  the  area  < 
posite  Taiwan.  The  Peiping  regime  continues 
reject  a  renunciation  of  force  applicable  to 
Taiwan  area.  It  still  keeps  Americans  in  pris 
despite  its  pledge  of  2  years  ago  to  release  all  i 
United  States  prisoners  it  held.2 


"For  background,   see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  19,  1955, 
456,  and  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  261. 
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0  far  Communist  China  has  not  had  leader- 
>  troubles  like  those  which  heset  the  Soviet 
on.  But  economic  problems,  depressed  living 
lit  ions,  ami  the  impact  of  the  Hungarian  in- 
■ctiou  have  apparently  led  to  considerable  un- 

among  some  segments  of  the  Chinese  popula- 
.  To  strengthen  its  ideological  control  the 
ping  regime  adopted  the  device  of  encouraging 
ipoken  criticism,  calling  it  "letting  the  hun- 

1  flowers  bloom."  This  evoked  some  astonish- 
■  frank  criticisms  which  graphically  showed 
depth  of  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  This  in 
i  was  met  by  counterattack  of  the  Communist 
ty  leadership  against  the  critics,  who  were 
nptly  described  as  "rightists." 

aviet  solicitude  recently  has  been  directed  to- 
il the  Middle  East.  Soviet  efforts  to  penetrate 
important  area  have  continued  along  various 
3 — economic,  cultural,  political,  and  more  sig- 
•antly  by  furnishing  of  arms.  Egypt,  Syria, 
Yemen  have  all  received  substantial  ship- 
ts  of  Soviet-bloc  military  equipment,  followed 
substantial  numbers  of  Soviet  technicians  to 
i  them  operate  the  equipment. 

its  in  Syria 

ecent  unhappy  events  in  Syria  have  made  it 
)tful  that  the  Syrian  Government  can  maintain 
;laim  that  it  is  following  a  policy  of  positive 
:rality.  Upon  his  return  to  "Washington  from 
Middle  East  last  Wednesday,  Deputy  Under 
•etary  of  State  Loy  Henderson  reported  that 
lad  found  deep  concern  in  the  area  lest  Syria 
fld  become  a  victim  of  international  commu- 
1  and,  as  such,  become  a  base  for  further 
atening  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
on.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  also, 
situation  gives  rise  to  deep  concern  as  it  has 
rly  sharpened  the  longstanding  Soviet  threat 
Jab  interests.3 

trough  our  Middle  East  Doctrine 4  the  United 
:es  has  been  able  to  make  an  effective  approach 
he  overall  problem  of  security  of  the  area. 
3  doctrine,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  United 
«s  policy  toward  the  Middle  East,  operates 
'  on  the  request  of  the  countries  concerned  and 
lesigned  to  strengthen  their  independence 
B8t  the  threats  of  international  communism. 


or  a  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles,  see  p.  487. 
bid..  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  480. 


Soviet  policy  seeks  to  exploit  the  Arab-Israeli 
problem,  the  persistence  of  which  is  a  basic  cause 
of  unrest  in  the  Middle  East.  There  is,  however, 
an  increasing  interest  in  settlement  of  the  problem 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  contributing  troops  to 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  and  a 
new  awareness  in  the  United  Nations  of  the  need 
to  enforce  compliance  with  its  decisions. 

U.S.  Initiative  in  Disarmament 

Traditionally  it  has  been  characteristic  of  our 
country  to  stress  its  devotion  to  peace  and  dis- 
armament. There  are  even  some  who  believe  that 
our  Government  may  have  exceeded  itself  in  dem- 
onstrating its  devotion  to  peace  and  disarmament. 
If  so,  it  was  in  a  sincere  desire  to  relieve  our  people 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  of  a  staggering 
burden.  The  history  of  our  country  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  peaceful  intent  of  our 
people.  Except  for  some  naval  preparation, 
World  War  II  found  us  generally  unprepared. 
Immediately  that  war  was  ended,  we  disarmed 
with  a  fervor  akin  to  recklessness.  While  we  were 
demonstrating  our  peaceful  intentions  the  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union  never  relaxed  for  a  moment 
their  aggressive  buildup  of  land,  sea,  and  air 
forces  and  equipment. 

Constantly  in  the  years  since  World  War  II 
the  Soviet  Union  has  looked  for  weak  spots  where 
it  could  make  advances.  It  did  this  in  the  blockade 
of  Berlin  and  again  in  Korea.  Only  immediate 
and  resolute  action  kept  the  Soviet  rulers  from 
extinguishing  the  freedom  of  Berlin  and  of  Korea. 
When  they  were  sure  that  force  would  be  met 
with  force,  then  they  drew  back.  They  were  re- 
sponsive to  resolute  and  determined  action.  If 
they  had  been  sure  in  the  beginning  of  our  capa- 
bility and  determination  to  prevent  aggression  in 
Korea,  it  may  well  have  been  that  the  tragic  loss 
of  life  there  might  have  been  avoided. 

Understanding  the  dangers  of  modern  war  and 
its  threat  to  the  existence  of  civilization  in  the 
world,  we  have  taken  constant  initiative  to  bring 
into  being  a  comprehensive  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  built-in  safeguards. 5  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  this  initiative  has  been  misinter- 
preted in  some  world  areas  as  a  decline  in  Ameri- 
can power.  We  have  just  witnessed  a  series  of  So- 
viet boasts  of  advances  in  striking  power,  in  inter- 

6  For  text  of  Western  disarmament  proposals  of  Aug. 
29,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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continental  missiles,  in  naval  and  air  power.  They 
have  scorned  our  sincere  disarmament  proposals. 
They  seek  to  impress  the  peace-loving  with  the 
honeyed  phrase  of  "ban  the  bomb"  while  simulta- 
neously offering  an  abundance  of  arms  at  bargain 
prices  to  certain  countries  with  military  ambitions. 
I  think  it  should  be  said  to  those  countries  im- 
pressed by  Soviet  power  politics  and  access  to 
Soviet  arms,  Communist  methods  being  what  they 
are,  they  run  the  grave  risk  of  absorption  and 
loss  of  their  independence.  It  also  would  be  un- 
wise to  underestimate  the  industrial  and  military 
power  of  our  country  and  to  misinterpret  our 
determination. 

Blunt  threats  of  force  are  in  the  best  Soviet  tra- 
dition. But  the  Soviet  rulers  are  also  stepping 
up  their  attempts  at  economic  penetration  in  those 
areas  where  they  see  the  maximum  chance  of  gain. 
To  meet  the  Communist  threat  over  this  broad 
range  we  need  a  flexible  combination  of  actions. 

Importance  of  Mutual  Security  Program 

One  of  the  most  flexible  and  effective  elements  in 
our  national  strategy  is  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. This  program  has  contributed  in  several 
significant  ways  to  attainment  of  our  national  ob- 
jectives. It  has  helped  free  countries  maintain 
the  military  strength  to  enable  them  to  deter  or 
prevent  Communist  aggression.     It  has  helped 


free  countries  cope  with  internal  threats  to  till 
independence  and  stability.  It  has  helped  fi 
nations  reduce  dependence  on  Communist-bloc  si 
and  thus  avoid  a  situation  where  dependence  I 
such  aid  might  bring  them  into  the  internation 
Communist  orbit.  And,  finally,  it  has  madw 
more  possible  for  satellite  nations  to  weaken  j 
break  their  ties  with  Moscow. 

In  this  whole  program,  President  Eisenho^j 
has  stated,  we  do  not  seek  to  make  satellites, 
do  seek  to  help  other  peoples  to  become  strong  a] 
stay  free — and  learn,  through  living  in  freedcj 
how  to  conquer  poverty,  how  to  know  the  blessuj 
of  peace  and  progress.  This  purpose  serves  <] 
own  national  interest. 

To  an  audience  like  this,  with  vast  experieJ 
in  community  affairs  and  civic  leadership,  J 
importance  and  complexity  of  the  foreign  rej 
tions  of  our  country  need  not  be  stressed, 
have  had  your  generous  support  on  many  ocJ 
sions  when  foreign  visitors  have  come  to  yn 
cities  and  offices.  Many  of  your  cities  are  ] 
gaged  in  the  town-affiliation  program — a  pra<t 
cal  form  of  people-to-people  diplomacy  link! 
American  and  foreign  cities  with  ties  of  frie:. 
ship  and  interest.  Your  understanding  and  si 
port  will  continue  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  < 
your  Government. 
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esident  Eisenhower  Affirms 
iddle  East  Policy 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
try  Dulles  on  September  7  after  a  White 
mse  conference  on  the  situation  in  Syria. 

Ite  House  press  release  dated  September  7 

Vt  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Roimtree,1 
d  myself  with  President  Eisenhower,  Mr.  Hen- 
non  reported  fully  the  exchanges  of  views  which 
had  had  in  the  Near  East  with  high  officials  of 
trkey,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon.2 
He  reported  that  he  had  found  in  the  Near  East 
ep  concern  at  the  apparently  growing  Soviet 
immunist  domination  of  Syria  and  the  large 
ild-up  there  of  Soviet-bloc  arms,  a  build-up 
lich  could  not  be  justified  by  any  purely  de- 
lsive  needs.  There  was  particular  concern  over 
rder  incidents  and  intensive  propaganda  and 
Dversive  activities  directed  toward  the  over- 
row  of  the  duly  constituted  governments  of 
ria's  Arab  neighbors. 

Hie  President  gave  careful  consideration  to  Mr. 
mderson's  report,  as  well  as  the  reports  received 
the  Department  of  State  from  U.S.  ambassa- 
rs  in  the  area.  The  President  appraised  the 
uation  in  the  light  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
itions,  which  denies  Syria  the  right  to  use  force 
^ept  in  self-defense. 

ITie  President  recalled  his  message  to  Congress 
January  5,  1957,3  in  which,  after  describing 
issia's  long-time  ambition  to  dominate  the  Near 
,st  and  the  current  activities  there  of  interna- 
nal  communism,  he  had  sought  authority  to 
Ip  the  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  theiry 
lependence. 

rhe  President  affirmed  his  intention  to  carry 
r  the  national  policy,  expressed  in  the  congres- 
nal  Middle  East  resolution  which  had  been 
opted,4  and  exercise  as  needed  the  authority 
;reby  conferred  on  the  President.  In  this  con- 
ation, the  President  authorized  the  accelerated 
livery  to  the  countries  of  the  area  of  economic 


and  other  defensive  items  which  have  been  pro 
fframed  for  their  use. 


Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

1  William  M.  Rountree,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 

-tern.  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs. 

Mr.  Henderson  returned  to  Washington  on  September 

rom  a  2  weeks'  trip  to  the  Middle  East. 

Bcxletin-  of  Jan.  21,  1937,  p.  83. 

Ihid.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 


The  President  expressed  the  hope  that  the  in- 
ternational Communists  would  not  push  Syria  into 
any  acts  of  aggression  against  her  neighbors  and 
that  the  people  of  Syria  would  act  to  allay  the 
anxiety  caused  by  recent  events. 


Third  Anniversary  of  SEATO 

Following  are  remarks  recorded  by  Secretary 
Dulles  for  radio  and  television  presentation  on 
September  8,  in  connection  with  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

Press  release  500  dated  September  6 

I  congratulate  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, better  known  as  SEATO,  upon  its 
third  anniversary.  Three  years  ago  today  the  del- 
egates of  eight  nations  signed  at  Manila  the  pact 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  SEATO. 
At  the  same  time  they  signed  the  Pacific  Charter, 
proclaiming  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
for  peoples.  Senators  Alexander  Smith  and  Mike 
Mansfield,  and  I,  signed  those  documents  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.1 

What  SEATO  has  accomplished  during  these  3 
years  can  be  appreciated  by  recalling  the  circum- 
stances that  brought  SEATO  into  being. 

The  U.N.  forces  had  just  resisted  the  Commu- 
nist attack  upon  Korea.  A  cease-fire  had  been 
signed.  But  there  was  no  tranquillity  in  the  area. 
In  the  Straits  of  Taiwan  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  attacking.  In  the  Philippines  armed  Com- 
munist subversives  were  still  active  and  were  being 
brought  under  control  by  the  efforts  of  that  great 
free-world  leader,  President  Magsaysay.  It  was 
he,  it  should  be  recalled,  who  inspired  the  Pacific 
Charter.  In  Malaya  armed  terrorists,  fomented 
by  the  Communists,  were  challenging  the  Govern- 
ment. In  Indochina  the  Communist-led  Viet 
Minh,  after  a  period  of  terrorist  tactics,  began  a 
full-scale  war  to  bring  the  area  under  Communist 
control.  This  campaign  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  Chinese  Communists.  It  reached  critical 
proportions  when  the  Viet  Minh  offensive  of  1954 
overran  large  sections  of  North  Indochina  and 


v 


1  For  texts  of  the  treaty  and  the  charter,  see  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  20,  1954,  p.  393. 
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Secretary  Dulles  Congratulates 
First  Secretary  General  of  SEATO 

Press  release  497  dated  September  4 

Secretary  Dulles  sent  the  following  telegram  on 
September  4  to  Pote  Sarasin,  congratulating  him  on 
his  installation  on  that  day  as  Secretary  General  of 
SEATO. 

On  the  occasion  of  your  installation  as  the  first 
Secretary  General  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  I  extend  my  warm  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  I  am  confident  that  in  this  position 
you  will  contribute  much  to  the  unity  of  purpose 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  which  is  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  eight  member  nations  of  SEATO. 
You  may  be  assured  of  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  myself  and  my  Government  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibilities  of  your  high  office. 

John  Foster  Dulles 


threatened  to  engulf  much  of  the  surrounding 
territory. 

The  peace  and  safety  of  the  free  nations,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  required  that  this  vital 
Southeast  Asia  and  Western  Pacific  area  should 
not  fall  into  Communist  hands.  This,  in  turn, 
called  for  a  collective  effort. 

Such  effort  was  assured  by  the  Manila  Pact. 
The  countries  signing  that  pact,  in  addition  to  the 
United  States,  were  Australia,  France,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Included  in  the  area  were 
Viet-Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  By  the  pact  the 
signatory  nations  agreed  to  act  together  to  insure 
their  safety  against  aggression  and  subversion  and 
to  preserve  the  treaty  area  as  against  armed 
attack.  They  emphasized  that  the  pact  was 
purely  defensive  in  its  aims  and  would  never  be 
used  for  aggression.  They  further  agreed  to  co- 
operate to  promote  the  economic  progress  and 
social  well-being  of  their  peoples. 

Let  us  compare  the  situation  prevailing  in  the 
treaty  area  today  with  that  of  3  years  ago.  In 
that  way  the  immense  contributions  that  SEATO 
has  made  can  be  measured.  Quietly  but  effec- 
tively SEATO  has  fostered  security  and  stability 
in  Southeast  Asia.  There  has  been  no  further 
military  aggression  in  the  area,  and  tranquillity 
prevails  generally. 

International    communism   now   falls   back  on 


subversive  efforts  rather  than  military,  and  tl 
efforts,  too,  SEATO  is  helping  to  thwart. 

Under  the  protecting  shield  of  SEATO,  Soi 
east  Asia  has  been  able  to  make  substantial  polj 
cal,  economic,  and  social  progress.  Malaya  1 
week  completed  its  political  independence.  D 
ing  SEATO's  existence  all  the  free  nations  of 
area  have  conducted  orderly  free  elections  bai 
upon  universal  suffrage.  There  has  been  a  c 
tinuing  broad  interchange  of  visits  between  ( 
cials  of  all  member  nations,  serving  to  create  fi 
bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding. 

Dramatic  events  outside  the  treaty  area  hj 
done  much  to  awaken  us  all  as  to  the  true  nat| 
of  communism.  There  has  been  the  official  cj 
firmation  by  Khrushchev  of  the  shocking  fa 
about  Stalin  and  Stalinism.  There  has  been  1 
Soviet  Army's  cruel  subjugation  of  the  freed(: 
loving  people  of  Hungary.  There  has  been  ] 
cutting  down  of  those  persons  in  Communist  Chj 
who  accepted  Mao  Tse-tung's  lethal  invitation] 
show  that  communism  was  a  garden  of  many  fl<] 
ers.  There  has  been  the  effort  in  the  Middle  El 
to  achieve  there,  for  Soviet  Eussia,  what  had  lq 
been  the  goals  of  imperialist  Russia  under  | 
Czars. 

Communist  ruthlessness,  backed  by  the  huge  li 
armies  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Communist  Chi  i 
and  in  the  Asian  and  European  satellites,  sho< 
keep  all  free  peoples  keenly  aware  of  the  need  j 
vigilance  and  cooperation.  NATO,  for  exam]! 
contributes  directly  and  importantly  to  peace  u 
security  by  deterring  Communist  aggression  ;i 
subversion  in  Europe.  SEATO  serves  a  simil 
purpose  in  Southeast  Asia.  Both  pacts  are,  J 
they  proclaim,  vital  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  I 
the  parties. 

Today,  at  SEATO  headquarters  in  Bangki 
special  ceremonies  are  being  conducted  mark! 
the  third  anniversary  of  SEATO.  The  Uni< 
States  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herterl 
attending  these  ceremonies  and  officially  extel 
ing  a  message  of  congratulation  on  behalf  of  'J 
Government  to  the  representatives  of  memi 
states  who  are  gathered  there  for  that  occasioni 

It  is  fitting  that  the  headquarters  of  SEA'u 
should  be  in  Thailand,  whose  name  means  fi 
land.  It  is  equally  fitting  that  Pote  Saraii 
former  Thai  Ambassador  to  the  United  Sta-s 
should  be  the  first  Secretary  General  of  SEArJ) 

To  all  engaged  in  the  collective  defense  of  fi) 
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D  1  send  greetings  on  this  SEATO  anniversary 

1  reiterate  our  pride  as  Americans  that  we 

.e  been  a  part,  from  the  start,  of  this  great  ex- 

iment  in  free-world  partnership  and  strength. 


fayette  Bicentennial 

marl's  by  C.  Bwke  Elbrick 

it  Secretary  for  European  Affairs  1 

rhe  District  of  Columbia  Chapter  of  the  Sons 
the  American  Revolution  is  rendering  a  most 
amendable  service  to  the  cause  of  Franco- Amer- 
n  understanding  in  having  organized  these 
emonies  on  the  day  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
th  of  General  Lafayette. 

Vs  has  often  been  observed  by  historians  both 
e  and  in  France,  General  Lafayette  was  the 
it  of  a  long  line  of  French  friends  of  the  United 
ites.  Like  so  many  other  groups  gathered  to- 
her  today  in  memory  of  this  gallant  French- 
n,  we  celebrate  the  longevity  of  this  friendship 
1  a  similarly  historic  line  of  American  friends  of 
ince,  a  line  which  begins  with  names  such  as 
omas  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Tom 
ine  and  James  Madison,  and  President  Wash- 
ton  himself. 

rhe  words  Lafayette  used  to  describe  his  feel- 
is  for  the  American  war  of  independence  were : 
t  first  news,  my  heart  was  enrolled  in  it."  This 
ie  phrase  has  since  then  often  described  senti- 
at  on  either  French  or  American  soil  when 
ler  nation  was  in  trouble. 

t  is  important  to  remember  that  sizable  prob- 
ts  lay  in  the  way  of  agreement  between  France 
I  the  American  nation-in-the-making.  The 
rolutionary  leaders  were  suspicious  of  Euro- 
n  interests ;  France  in  turn  had  reason  to  doubt 
iously  the  successful  outcome  of  this  New 
•rid  rebellion.  In  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI,  it 
5  not  entirely  politic  for  Lafayette  to  proclaim 
sympathy  for  a  republican  uprising. 
Ve  Americans  have  the  right  to  be  proud  that 
oung  French  nobleman  of  19  years  came  and 
:red  his  services  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  our 
it  for  independence.  Marie  Joseph  Paul  Yves 
:h  Gilbert  du  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 


Made  on  Sept.  6  (press  release  499)  at  a  ceremony 
I  in  Lafayette  Park,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  commemora- 
i  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Lafayette. 


came  from  a  family  proud  of  its  name  and  of  its 
record  of  devotion  to  its  country.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  made  a  Marshal  of  France  in  1450 
in  reward  for  his  services  to  Charles  VII.  The 
young  Marquis  could  very  well  have  insisted  that 
he  be  accorded  the  privileges  of  an  18th-century 
nobleman  even  though  he  was  upon  rough-plowed 
American  soil.  No  request  could  have  been  more 
normal  in  1777.  Instead,  learning  of  the  embar- 
rassment which  would  result  to  the  Congress  if  a 
foreigner  were  made  a  high-ranking  officer  while 
patriotic  Americans  took  up  arms  as  simple 
soldiers,  the  Marquis  offered  to  serve  without  rank 
and  without  pay.  Congress,  struck  by  this  gen- 
erous gesture,  replied  by  making  him  a  Major 
General.  Less  than  a  year  later,  General  Lafay- 
ette received  a  citation  from  the  same  Congress 
for  his  leadership  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth. 

Returning  to  France  in  1779,  General  Lafayette 
succeeded  in  obtaining  financial  assistance  for  the 
beleaguered  American  colonies  as  well  as  fleet  re- 
inforcements and  6,000  troops.  It  was  at  his 
urging  that  Rochambeau  was  dispatched  to  the 
New  World,  eventually  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
at  Yorktown.  Lafayette  was  also  there,  at  York- 
town,  contributing  to  that  decisive  victory. 

From  that  time  on  the  General's  deeds  belong 
more  to  French  history  than  they  do  to  ours.  In 
the  French  Constituent  Assembly  Lafayette 
pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, for  religious  tolerance,  for  popular  repre- 
sentation, trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press, 
emancipation  of  slaves — in  short,  for  principles  as 
dear  to  Americans  as  to  Frenchmen.  Indeed  the 
principal  motivation  in  the  life  of  this  great  man 
seems  to  have  been  an  overwhelming  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  moderation  as  well  as  progress,  of 
generosity  as  well  as  justice.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed in  one  book  as  "ever  a  minister  of  humanity 
and  order." 

A  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
till  his  death  in  1834,  General  Lafayette's  last 
speech  was  an  impassioned  plea  in  the  cause  of 
Polish  political  refugees.  The  last  chapter  of 
his  public  life  thus  closes  with  still  another  illus- 
tration of  his  allegiance  to  his  own  high  code,  of 
his  contribution  to  what  was  to  become  known  as 
an  Age  of  Enlightenment. 

Surely  it  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  Lafayette's 
example  that  Franco- American  relations  since  his 
time  have  been  characterized  by  similar  acts  of 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  world's  noblest  causes. 
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The  legacy  of  Lafayette  is  one  to  which  we  are 
bound  in  honor.  We  must  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity, now  as  in  the  past,  to  demonstrate  that  our 
two  countries  place  the  highest  premium  on  the 
principles  he  upheld. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  France  today,  in  keep- 
ing with  those  principles  and  with  her  traditional 
hospitality,  serves  as  the  seat  of  a  community  of 
North  Atlantic  nations  banded  together  in  defense 
of  liberty.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  in  1957  so 
many  Frenchmen  follow  Lafayette's  footsteps  to 
the  United  States  and  so  many  Americans  follow 
Benjamin  Franklin  to  France.  When  an  Ameri- 
can thinks  of  Europe,  one  of  the  first  words  that 
come  to  his  mind  is  "France."  And  I  think  it  safe 
to  add  the  corollary:  when  Frenchmen  think  of 
the  New  World,  they  think  of  the  United  States. 

We  observe  today  the  bicentennial  of  an  inter- 
national friendship  as  well  as  that  of  a  noble 
Frenchman.  Edward  Everett,  American  states- 
man and  contemporary  of  Lafayette,  once  said  of 
him: 

Who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  prominent  names  in  history, 
has  run  through  such  a  career,  with  so  little  reproach 
justly  or  unjustly  bestowed? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  come  together  200 
years  after  the  birth  of  this  man  to  honor  his  name 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  continuing  close  ties  which  ex- 
ist between  France  and  the  United  States. 


Exchange  of  Views 

on  Lead  and  Zinc  Import  Taxes 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Representative  Jere 
Cooper,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OF  AUGUST  23 

White  House  press  release  dated  August  23 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  appreciate  having  your 
letter  concerning  the  Administration's  proposal 
for  sliding-scale  import  excise  taxes  on  lead  and 
zinc.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  your  Com- 
mittee is  giving  attention  to  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industries. 

In  1954,  as  you  pointed  out,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion recommended  higher  duties  for  lead  and  zinc 


under  the  "escape  clause"  of  the  Trade  Agreemeij 
Extension  Act  of  195 1.1  But  other  means  wa 
available  at  that  time  both  to  meet  the  public  nej 
and  afford  the  relief  immediately  necessary.  Sw 
means  were  found  in  the  program  of  increaa 
purchases  of  domestic  ores  for  the  stockpile  a: 
the  barter  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  i 
exchange  for  foreign  lead  and  zinc.  These  p  • 
grams  had  the  advantage  of  increasing  our  | 
ventories  of  these  materials  as  a  security  measil 
while,  at  the  same  time,  removing  price  depressij 
excess  supplies  from  the  domestic  and  world  m< 
kets.  Recently,  however,  the  attainment  of  c| 
stockpile  goals  has  necessitated  adjustments  i 
these  programs,  and  the  problem  of  distress  1 1 
reappeared. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  press  conference  on  Augl 
twenty-first,  my  view  with  respect  to  maintaini; 
the  integrity  of  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agr- 
ments  Extension  Act  of  1951  is  at  one  with  yo^ 
and,  I  am  sure,  with  that  of  all  the  members  I 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  H.  , 
6894,  as  you  know,  is  the  sole  exception  propcv  j 
by  this  Administration  in  over  four  and  one-h  I 
years.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I  think  you  will  ag 
that  such  exceptions  are  not  proposed  lightly. 

The  special  circumstances  of  this  case  that  si 
gest  the  desirability  of  following  the  legislate 
route  were  set  forth  by  Administration  witness 
before  both  your  Committee2  and  the  Sent 
Finance  Committee. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  initiati 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  of  an  escape  clai 
proceeding  by  the  industry  is  available  in  the  1  1 
instance.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
dustry  will  take  such  course  if  the  Congress  d  s 
not  pass  the  requested  legislation.  In  that  eve; 
I  would  request  the  Tariff  Commission  to  expect 
its  consideration  of  the  matter. 

You  mentioned  the  possibility  of  relief  throit 
the  national  security  amendment  of  the  TrM 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1955.  Althoug  i 
continuously  productive  mining  industry  is  1 
fundamental  importance  to  the  national  secur  ' 


1  For  the  President's  letters  of  July  19,  1954,  to  i< 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  « 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  h 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  6,  1954,  p.  339. 

2  For  a  statement  made  in  the  House  Ways  and  M(« 
Committee  on  Aug.  1  by  Willis  C.  Armstrong,  sec  (] 
Auk.  19,  1957,  p.  321. 
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is  deemed  appropriate  in  present  circumstances 
invoke  the  relief  afforded  by  the  escape  clause 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951 
the  Congress  does  not  enact  H.  R.  6894.3  The 
port  a  nee  of  this  industry  to  a  strong  national 
fense  should,  however,  not  be  overlooked. 
I  share  your  belief  that  expansion  of  foreign 
ide  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
d  I  reiterate  my  conviction  that  such  an  objec- 
B  can  best  be  implemented  by  Reciprocal  Trade 
jreements  Programs. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


PRESENTATIVE  COOPER'S  LETTER  OF  AU- 
JST  16 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  am  writing  to  you 
connection  with  the  proposal  of  the  Honorable 
•ed  A.  Seaton,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
half  of  the  Administration,  for  the  enactment 
sliding-scale  import  excise  taxes  on  lead  and 

1C. 

Although  the  communication  from  Secretary 
•ton  on  this  subject  was  not  received  by  the 
munittee  on  Ways  and  Means  until  June  19, 
57.  at  a  time  when  the  Session  was  far  ad- 
nced  and  the  Committee  was  diligently  follow- 
er an  agenda  previously  determined  by  it,  due 

the  importance  of  the  subject  and  due  to  con- 
tions  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  as  depicted 

the  communication  of  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
ittee  broke  into  its  agenda  and  conducted  hear- 
ts on  August  1  and  2, 1957. 
I  have  now  had  time  to  carefully  review  and 
idy  the  testimony  which  was  presented  to  the 
>mmittee  at  the  public  hearing  on  this  impor- 
nt  subject.  It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  you 
ready  have  authority,  previously  delegated  to 
'U  by  the  Congress  in  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
tion,  to  afford  relief  to  domestic  industries  from 
iport  competition  in  appropriate  cases.  The 
stimony  of  your  representatives  at  the  public 
arings,  in  conjunction  with  the  written  recom- 
endation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  indi- 
tes that  the  lead  and  zinc  industries  properly 
nstitute  such  a  case  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admin- 
:ration.    The  testimony  further  shows  that  your 


'The   Congress    adjourned   without   taking    action    on 
e  lead  and  zinc  legislation. 


present  authority  is  adequate  to  afford  the  relief 
which  you  have  recommended  to  the  Congress. 

As  you  will  recall,  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  the  so-called  Escape  Clause  provision 
(section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951)  and  the  National  Security  Amendment 
(section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1955)  was  to  afford  you  an  avenue  under  which 
you  can  provide  relief  from  import  competition 
to  domestic  industries  according  to  the  procedures 
and  standards  set  forth  therein.  As  may  further 
be  recalled,  the  Committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Congress  in  past  years  have  devoted  much 
time,  thought  and  attention  to  providing  you  with 
these  powers  so  that  our  domestic  industries  can 
be  afforded  protection  in  appropriate  cases  and  so 
that  the  national  interest  can  be  served  by  presi- 
dential action  without  resort  to  further  legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  instance  you  have  not 
made  recourse  to  existing  administrative  pro- 
cedures which  are  available  to  provide  relief  to 
these  industries.  In  addition,  you  have  not  ad- 
vised the  Congress  that  your  existing  authority 
under  the  Escape  Clause  and  the  National  Secur- 
ity Amendment  is  inadequate  in  these  matters 
generally,  although  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  last  fall  specifically 
called  upon  the  Administration  for  any  recom- 
mendations which  it  might  have  for  modifying 
or  strengthening  these  provisions  of  existing  leg- 
islation. 

The  testimony  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  during  the  course  of  the  public 
hearings  on  August  1  and  2,  1957,  indicated  that 
the  proposal  for  a  sliding-scale  import  excise  tax 
on  lead  and  zinc  is  almost  identical  in  major 
respects  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  made  to  you  under  the  lead  and  zinc 
escape  clause  proceeding  in  1954.  You  rejected 
this  recommendation,  stating  among  other  things, 
that  the  proposed  relief  did  not  meet  the  needs 
of  these  industries.  The  testimony  of  your  rep- 
resentatives further  indicated  that  the  situation 
today  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industries  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  escape 
clause  investigation  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
your  rejection  of  the  unanimous  finding  of  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  testimony  at  the  public  hearings  also  clearly 
showed  that  the  proposal  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  now  recommends  on  behalf  of  the 
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Administration  is  almost  identical  in  effect  to  a 
proposal  that  was  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  1953  and  on  which  a  strongly  ad- 
verse report  was  submitted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  State  Department  set  forth  ten  rea- 
sons why  this  proposal  was  inadvisable  and  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest.  This  report  was 
made  a  part  of  the  recent  public  hearings. 

The  proposal  which  the  Administration  has 
now  recommended  would  not  become  effective,  in 
event  of  its  enactment,  until  January  1,  1958. 
Yet,  under  the  National  Security  Amendment  any 
relief  found  appropriate  could  be  put  into  effect 
by  you  almost  immediately.  Also,  under  the  es- 
cape clause  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot  direct 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  report  to  you  within 
a  stated  time  as  to  measures  which  it  may  deem 
appropriate  for  relief  of  these  industries,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  you  could  not  have  done  so  on 
June  19,  the  date  of  the  proposal,  or  even  earlier 
for  that  matter.  It  is  clear  from  the  testimony 
presented  to  our  Committee,  aside  from  the  merits 
of  the  proposal,  that  relief  can  be  afforded  by  you 
much  more  speedily  than  would  be  the  case  even 
with  enactment  of  the  proposal. 

As  you  of  course  know,  I  have  been  a  strong  and 
consistent  supporter  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  program  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  in  1934.  I  have  consistently  supported 
and  worked  for  proposals  which  you  have  made  to 
continue  our  foreign  trade  policies,  including,  for 
example,  your  proposal  during  the  last  Congress 
and  in  this  Congress  for  approval  by  the  Congress 
for  membership  in  O.T.C. 

You  have  gone  on  record  strongly  supporting 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  At 
your  request  the  Congress  has  provided  three  ex- 
tensions of  your  authority  during  your  Adminis- 
tration. An  important  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  providing  these  extensions  was  the 
fact  that  should  trade  agreements  concessions 
result  in  such  import  competition  that  domestic 
industries  are  injured  or  are  threatened  with  in- 
jury you  would  have  the  authority  where  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  relieve  domestic  industries 
of  such  injury. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my 
very  great  concern  as  to  the  impact  of  a  proposal 
such  as  the  one  which  your  Administration  has 
made  concerning  lead  and  zinc  on  the  whole 
structure  of  the  trade  agreements  program.    In 


stating  this,  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  leal 
and  zinc  industries  may  not  need  relief.  My  coi 
cern  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  proposal  wou. 
completely  by-pass  existing  authority  given  ytj 
in  present  trade  agreements  legislation.  You  a 
asking  the  Congress  to  do  that  which  you  alreac 
have  ample  authority  to  do.  The  authority  whic 
you  have  is  not  selective,  but  broad  and  genen 
and  applies  to  any  and  all  industries  which  a 
injured  or  threatened  with  injury  as  a  result  \ 
trade  agreements  concessions.  I  am  sure  you  ai 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other  i: 
dustries  that  are  asking  for  relief  from  impo 
competition.  Among  these  are  textiles,  velvetee 
and  ginghams,  tuna  fish,  hardwood-plywoo 
stainless  steel  flatware,  fluorspar,  natural  ga 
petroleum,  and  many  others.  There  are  numeroi 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Wa; 
and  Means  which  would  provide  relief  from  ir, 
port  competition  on  the  above  specified  items  ai 
many  additional  ones.  I  am  confident  that  yc 
would  not  want  to  see  the  Congress  by-pass  ar 
undermine  your  present  authority  under  trac 
agreements  legislation  by  acting  on  individu 
items. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  personally  review  tl 
situation  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industries  and  tl 
proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress.  Upon  sue 
a  review,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  convinced  as  I  a 
that  you  do  have  ample  authority  to  provide  sue 
relief  as  you  deem  necessary  in  the  national  inte 
est  to  the  lead  and  zinc  industries.  I  am  also  coi 
fident  that  you  will  agree  that  to  by-pass  the  e: 
isting  provisions  of  our  trade  agreements  law  wi 
undermine  the  trade  agreements  program. 

I  can  only  observe  in  closing  that  there  is  coi 
siderable  sentiment  that,  in  the  absence  of  yoi 
exercising  such  authority  as  you  may  have  for  a 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  protectic 
of  domestic  industries,  the  Congress  will  be  force 
to  study  again  the  delegation  of  authority  made ' 
you  under  the  trade  agreements  legislation.  Th 
is  an  eventuality  which  neither  you  nor  I  wou 
contemplate  with  equanimity. 

The  other  14  Democratic  Members  of  the  Cori 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  concur  with  me  in  th 
letter. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Jere  Cooper 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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>ngressional  Documents 
slating  to  Foreign  Policy 

:h  Congress,  1st  Session 

manufactured  Mica  and  Mica  Films  aud  Splittings. 
Beport,  together  with  minority  views,  to  accompany 
i.  R.  6894.  S.  Kept.  1053,  August  20,  1957.  17  pp. 
Ctain  Revisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
.aws.  Report  to  accompany  S.  2792.  S.  Rept.  1057, 
Vugust  20,  1957.    0  pp. 

jernational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Participation  Bill 
if  1957.  Conference  report  to  accompany  H.  R.  8992. 
fc  Kept.  1200,  August  20,  1957.  6  pp. 
itr.al  Security  Appropriation  r>ill,  195S.  Conference  re- 
»rt  to  accompany  H.  R.  9302.  H.  Rept.  1268,  August  28, 
■7.    4  pp. 

pplemental  Appropriation  Bill,  1958.  Conference  re- 
tort to  accompany  H.  R.  9131.  H.  Rept.  1207,  August 
!0.  1957.    8  pp. 

idy  of  Disarmament.  Report  to  accompany  S.  Res. 
.92.    S.  Rept.  1073,  August  21, 1957.    2  pp. 


jcordbreaking  Number  of  Visas 
sued  in  Fiscal  Year  1957 

ss  release  492  dated  September  3 

American  consular  officers  throughout  the 
irld  issued  or  renewed  a  total  of  906,599  visas  in 
3  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957,  the  largest 
mber  for  many  years,  according  to  figures  re- 
.sed  by  Roderic  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the 
ireau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Depart- 
mt  of  State. 

Mr.  O'Connor  explained  that  the  increase  was 
•gely  due  to  the  increased  number  of  visa  serv- 
s  to  nonimmigrant  aliens  in  accordance  with 
3  President's  program  to  stimulate  visits  to  the 
lited  States  of  foreign  tourists.  The  increase 
such  services  over  the  fiscal  year  1956  was 
,100. 

Hie  total  number  of  immigrant  visas  issued  dur- 
l  the  fiscal  year  1957  was  317,412,  a  decrease  of 
995  from  issuances  in  the  fiscal  year  1956.  Mr. 
Connor  said  that  the  1956  issuances  included 
183  nonquota  visas  issued  under  special  legisla- 
n  which  has  now  expired,  whereas  the  figures 
r  the  last  fiscal  year  included  only  68,442  such 
as. 

Mr.  O'Connor  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
ota  visas  issued  in  the  fiscal  year  just  passed 
needed  by  11,235  the  number  of  corresponding 
uances  in  1956,  marking  the  highest  number  of 
rular  quota  visas  issued  in  any  year  since  World 
aril. 


Mr.  O'Connor  noted  that,  although  nonimmi- 
grant visa  issuances  had  reached  the  highest  peak 
in  recent  history,  they  do  not  in  any  sense  reflect 
the  actual  volume  of  foreign  tourist  traffic  in  the 
United  States.  They  take  no  account,  he  ex- 
plained, of  the  waiver  of  nonimmigrant  visas  for 
Canadian  citizens  and  for  Mexican  nationals  who 
are  the  bearers  of  border-crossing  cards,  nor  of 
the  issuance  of  many  visas  valid  for  multiple  ap- 
plications for  entry  into  the  United  States. 

IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  BY  DIPLOMATIC 
AND  CONSULAR  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD 

Fiscal  Year  1957 


Country 

Annual 
Quota 

Immigrant  Visas  Issued 

Total 

Quota  l 

Nonquota 

Afghanistan  .... 

Albania 

Andorra 

100 
100 
100 
100 

26 
95 

1 

17 

27 
112 

Arabian  Peninsula  . 
Argentina 

2 

2,  221 

2 

250 

631 

87 

3 

2 

2  221 

Asia  Pacific  Triangle  . 

Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Belgian  Congo .    . 

100 

100 

1,  405 

1,297 

62 

89 

1,  328 

1,257 

5 

64 

339 

1,959 

1,  344 

g 

Bhutan 

100 

Bolivia 

406 

1,  400 

14 

7 

406 

Brazil 

1  400 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Cambodia     .... 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

48 
61 

62 
68 

Cameroons  (British) . 

Cameroons  (French)  . 
Canada 

1 

'  35,  '587 

1 

6 

727 

1,  454 

2,  045 
640 

14,  133 

344 

40 

251 

1,  025 

1,038 

133 

710 

25 

5 

98 

1,  461 

1 
4 
8 
5 
2 

6 

1 

35,  587 
1 

Canal  Zone   .... 

Cevlon 

Chile 

100 

35 

41 

727 

China 

Chinese  (Racial)  .    . 
Colombia 

100 
105 

41 
50 

1,495 

50 

2  045 

Costa  Rica    .... 

640 

Cuba 

14  133 

Czechoslovakia    .    . 

Danzig 

Denmark 

Greenland     .    .    . 

2,859 

100 

1,  175 

1,  357 

47 

1,  146 

1 

1,  701 

87 

1,  397 

1 

Dominican  Republic  . 

1  025 

Ecuador     

1  038 

Egypt    

El  Salvador  .... 

100 

90 

223 
710 

Estonia 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

France   

Algeria 

115 

100 

566 

3,069 

50 

38 

544 

2,840 

4 

1 

2 

72 

18 

13 

2 

1 

23 

75 

43 

642 

4,301 

4 

French  Guiana .    . 

2 

French  West  Africa. 

6 

Guadeloupe  .    .    . 

80 

Martinique    .    .    . 

23 

New    Caledonia   . 

15 

Oceania      .... 

2 

Somaliland  (French) 
Tunisia 

1 
29 
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IMMIGRANT  VISAS  ISSUED  BY  DIPLOMATIC 
AND  CONSULAR  OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WORLD—  Continued 

Fiscal  Year  1957 


Country 


Germany 

Great  Britain    .    .    . 

Aden 

Bahamas   .    .    .    . 

Barbados  .    .    .    . 

Basutoland   .    .    . 

Bermuda   .    .    .    . 

British  Guiana  .    . 

British  Honduras  . 

Cyprus 

Fiji.    ...... 

Gibraltar  .    .    .    . 

Ghana 

Grand  Cayman  . 

Hong  Kong.    .    . 

Jamaica  .... 

Kenya 

Leeward  Islands  . 

Malaya    .... 

Malta 

Mauritius    .    .    . 

Nigeria    .... 

North  Borneo     . 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland  .    .    . 

St.  Helena  .    .    . 

Seychelles    .    .    . 

Sierra  Leone  .    . 

Singapore    .    .    . 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Tonga  

Trinidad .... 

Uganda   .... 

Windward  Islands . 

Zanzibar .... 

Greece 

Guatemala  .... 

Haiti 

Honduras    .... 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia    .... 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan     

Jordan   

Korea 

Laos 

Latvia 

Lebanon    

Liberia 

Libya 

Liechtenstein    .    .    . 

Lithuania 

Luxembourg     .    .    . 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Muscat 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands .    .    .    . 


Annual 
Quota 


25,  814 
65,  361 


308 


865 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
17,  756 
100 
5,645 
185 
100 
100 
100 
235 
100 
100 
100 
100 
384 
100 


Immigrant  Visas  Issued 


Quota  i       Nonquota 


25,418 
29,  377 
48 
93 
92 
1 
68 
92 
97 
97 
4 
19 
10 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,  136 


99 

49 

14 

91 

10 

98 

2 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

6 

22 

20 

4 


5 

97 

1 

140 


389 
98 
90 
84 
88 
83 

9,084 
75 

5,397 
92 
98 
60 


109 
81 

27 

98 

6 

180 

86 


14 
96 


1 
2,940 


7,280 
1,689 

291 
154 

3 

47 
21 
47 


1 
12 

770 
1 

137 
3 

114 


99 


40 

1,  474 

792 

414 

778 

208 

76 

106 

20 

70 

43 

99 

161 

4,  681 

6,471 

106 

295 


35 

188 

5 

2 

'  61 

25 

48,  137 

1 

123 


458 


Total 


32,  698 

31,066 

48 

384 

246 

1 

71 

139 

118 

144 

4 

19 

10 

1 

111 

819 

15 

228 

13 

212 

2 

11 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

8 

24 

20 

4 

187 

5 

137 

1 

1,614 

792 

414 

778 

597 

174 

196 

104 

158 

126 

9,  183 

236 

10,  078 

6,563 

204 

355 


144 
269 

32 

100 

6 

241 

111 

48,  137 

15 
219 
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IMMIGRANT    VISAS    ISSUED     BY    DIPLOMA 
AND  CONSULAR  OFFICE,1.  THROUGHOUT  TI 
WORLD—  Continued 

Fiscal  Year  1957 


Country 


Neth.  West  Indies 
Surinam     .... 

New  Guinea .... 

New  Zealand    .    .    . 

Nicaragua     .... 

Norway 

Pacific  Islands .    .    . 

Pakistan 

Palestine 

Panama 

Paraguay  

Peru 

Philippines    .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Angola 

Cape  Verde  .  .  . 
India,  Portuguese 
Macau 

Ruanda-Urundi    .    . 

Rumania 

Samoa,  Western  .    . 

San  Marino  .... 

Saudi  Arabia    .    .    . 

Somaliland    .... 

South  West  Africa  . 

Spain 

Sudan    

Sweden 

Switzerland  .... 

Syria 

Tanganyika  .... 

Thailand 

Togoland  (British)  . 

Togoland  (French)  . 

Trieste 

Tunisia 

Turkey  

Union  of  So.  Africa  . 

U.S.S.R 

Uruguay    

Venezuela 

Viet-Nam 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia    .    .    .    . 

Total.    .    .    . 

Issued     under    the 

Refugee    Relief 

Act   of    1953,    as 

amended    .    .    .    . 


Grand  total 


Annual 
Quota 


100 
100 


2,  364 
100 
100 
100 


100 

6,488 
438 


100 
289 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
■  100 
3,  295 
1,698 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
b77 
225 
100 
2,697 


100 
100 
933 


154,  834 


Immigrant  Visas  Issued 


Quota  i 


93 
44 

96 


321 
97 
85 

87 


49 

969 

404 

1 

9 


137 

44 

100 

1 

8 

118 

66 

311 

658 

85 

11 

28 


2 

48 

77 

110 

87 

1,223 


16 

61 
434 


97,  684 


Nonquota 


15 

15 

1 

86 

1,233 

230 

17 

36 

28 

1,  757 

73 

816 

1,879 

703 

1,041 

3 

56 

2 

1 


186 
6 
3 
1 


784 

2 

72 

196 

57 

3 


6 

14 
242 

59 

158 

104 

419 

6 

642 


151,286 


68,  442 


219,  728 


Tota 


1 
1,5 
2.11 


hi 

t 

M 

3,6 
1,4' 


2,  c 
M 


M 

] 

4 


1,( 


248,  i 


68,4 


317, 


1 

3,398 


1  Figures  represent  quota  visas  issued  and  do  not  inch 
quota  numbers  allotted  or  charged  against  the  quota  p 
suant  to  section  19  (c)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Februi 
5,  1917,  as  amended,  section  4  of  the  Displaced  Pers< 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  section  245  of  the  ImmigratJ 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  special  acts  of  Congress. 

a  Annual  quota  of  100  established  pursuant  to  Proclan 
tion  3147,  July  9, 1956.   (Bulletin  of  July  23,  1956,  p.  15 

b  Annual  quota  of  100  established  pursuant  to  Proc 
mation  3158,  September  20,  1956.     (Ibid.,  Oct.  8,  19 
p.  557).    For  fiscal  year  1957  only,  adjusted  to  77  for  I 
ministrativc  purposes. 
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KAKDOWN  AND  TOTAL  OF  VISAS  ISSUED  BY  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  OFFICES  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD 

Fiscal  Years  1946  thru  1957 


I  year 


Immigrant 


Quota  i 


Nonquota 


Total 


Nonimmi- 
grant 


Nonimmi- 
grant Revali- 
dations 


Total 


Grand  Total 


i 
1 


37,  083 

78,  873 

93,  222 

•  133,  839 

«  205,  365 

«  170,  166 

«  180,  660 

j87,  211 

i  86,  356 

81,027 

86,  449 

97,  684 


47,  327 

66,  844 

72,  869 

•>  70,  096 

d  63,  541 

'  61,  137 

h  88,  286 

94,  306 

k  122,  866 

1  163,  844 

m  245,  958 

"  219,  728 


84,  410 
145,717 
166,  091 
203,  935 
268,  906 
231,  303 
268,  946 
181,  517 
209,  222 
244,  871 
332,  407 
317,  412 


247,  672 
313,  279 
309,  730 
261,071 
242,  784 
271,  706 
318,  872 
349,  388 
399,  994 
420,  095 
425,  421 
501,  692 


5,  306 
32 

2,  164 

7,487 

11,  199 

23,  108 
21,  017 
11,  990 
18,  197 

24,  943 
70,  666 
87,  495 


252,  978 
313,  311 
311,  894 
268,  558 

253,  983 
294,  814 
339,  889 
361,  378 
418,  191 
445,  038 
496,  087 
589,  187 


337,  388 
459,  028 
477,  985 
472,  493 
522,  889 
526,  117 
608,  835 
542,  895 
627,  413 
689,  909 
828,  494 
906,  599 


1  Does  not  include  19  (c)  cases,  special  acts  of  Congress,  adjustments,  section  245  and  section  4  cases. 

■  Includes  55,639  quota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
b  Includes  339  nonquota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
c  Includes  131,901  quota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
d  Includes  261  nonquota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
•  Includes  104,571  quota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
1  Includes  747  nonquota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

■  Includes  106,497  quota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

b  Includes  3,037  nonquota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

'  Includes  459  (sheepherders)  quota  visas  issued  under  Public  Law  307  (82d  Congress)  and  5,089  cases  of  aliens  who 
wed  a  preference  under  section  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

'  Includes  5,722  cases  of  aliens  who  enjoyed  a  preference  under  section  3  (c)  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 
mended. 

k  Includes  500  nonquota  visas  issued  to  orphans  under  Public  Law  162  (83d  Congress)  and  5,633  nonquota  visas 
ed  pursuant  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 

1  Includes  353  nonquota  visas  issued  under  Public  Law  770  (sheepherders),  83d  Congress,  2d  Session  and  32,009 
quota  visas  issued  pursuant  to  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 

"  Includes  32  nonquota  visas  issued  under  Public  Law  770  (sheepherders),  83d  Congress,  2d  Session  and  84,151  visas 
ed  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 

»  Includes  68,442  nonquota  visas  issued  under  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council 


Following  are  the  texts  of  two  statements  made 
at  the  21f.th  session  of  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by  Neil  H. 
Jacoby,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council.  For 
earlier  statements  by  Mr.  Jacoby  and  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig,  see  Bulletin  of  August  19, 1957,  page 
323,  and  September  9, 1957,  page  1(38. 


STATEMENT  BY  MR.  JACOBY  ON  THE   WORLD 
SOCIAL  SITUATION' 

This  review  of  the  world  social  situation  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  complements  our 
earlier  consideration  of  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion.2 To  aid  us  in  assessing  the  social  advances 
made  in  the  world  during  the  years  1952-56,  we 
have  before  us  a  highly  informative  report 3  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.,  for  which 
we  are  most  happy  to  express  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  Meaning  and  Measurement  of  Social  Progress 

Before  presenting  my  country's  views  on  this 
report  and  describing  recent  social  advances  in 
the  United  States,  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  on  a 
fundamental  question :  What  is  "social  progress" 
and  by  what  means  do  we  measure  it?  Admit- 
tedly, this  is  a  highly  difficult  question  and  one 
that  each  country  must  to  some  degree  answer 
for  itself,  because  the  answer  turns  partly  upon 
the  country's  political  and  social  philosophy.  A 
country  with  a  certain  social  and  economic  system 
may  well  conceive  of  social  progress  in  terms  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  by  another  country  holding 
a  different  set  of  values. 


'  Made  on  July  17  (U.S.  delegation  press  release;)- 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  19,  1057,  p.  323. 

*U.N.  doc.  ByCN.5/324  and  Add.  1.  For  a  statement  on 
the  report  by  Althea  k.  Bottel  In  the  Social  Commission 
on  May  13,  see  Buixetih  of  July  22,  1957,  p.  166. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  are  among  tho: 
peoples  who  place  the  freedom,  welfare,  and  dij 
nity  of  the  individual  high  in  the  order  of  soci: 
values.  We  believe  that  social  progress  means,  i 
essence,  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  open  1 
the  ordinary  individual  for  personal  fulhllmei 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Social  progre: 
occurs  when  the  individual  enjoys  greater  oppo 
tunities  to  develop  his  talents  and  personality  i 
their  full  potential. 

Obviously,  social  progress  has  many  dimension 
It  means,  first  of  all,  increasing  personal  incon 
and  a  rising  complement  of  consumer  wealt 
widely  shared.  It  means  widening  personal  fre 
dom  and  greater  mobility  of  people  in  both  tl 
geographical  and  social  senses.  It  embraces  in 
proved  health  and  physical  vigor  and  greater  edi 
cational  accomplishment.  It  means  the  existem 
of  more  leisure  time  and  its  utilization  for  cultur: 
development.  It  involves  improved  conditions  < 
work  and  employment. 

When  we  try  to  measure  social  progress,  ther 
fore,  we  cannot  escape  the  task  of  gaging  changi 
in  all  of  these  factors.  The  Report  on  the  Wort 
Social  Situation  has  thrown  light  on  recent  mov 
ments  in  many  of  them.  We  suggest  that  tl 
report  could  well  have  utilized  a  broader  conce] 
of  social  progress  and  have  given  attention  1 
changes  in  the  social  and  physical  mobility  < 
people  and  to  changes  in  per  capita  incomes  an 
wealth  as  indicia  of  progress.  May  I  cite  a  fe 
examples : 

1.  Transportation  and  communications  provk 
an  obvious  means  through  which  men  come  1 
know  each  other  better.  What  progress  are  v 
making  in  building  road  and  rail  systems?  Mar 
less  developed  countries  with  vast  areas  seem  1 
bo  neglecting  the  development  of  surface  tran 
port  in  favor  of  building  up  an  air  transport  ii 
dustry.     Better  to  understand  social  progress,  v 
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ist  know  more  about  the  growth  in  surface 
asportation. 

L  How  are  we  progressing  in  making  available 
our  peoples  inexpensive  means  of  communica- 
n.  facilitating  the  exchange  of  ideas  through 
lio,  telephone,  and  the  printed  page?  These, 
[ether  with  postal  systems  and  motion  pictures, 
re  a  part  to  play  in  bringing  people  closer 
jether. 

}.  What  progress  are  we  making  in  assuring 
[  persons  a  tolerable  and  decent  life  during 
El  declining  years? 

L  Housing  shortages  apparently  continue  to  be 
pressive  around  the  world.  We  need  qualita- 
e  judgments,  at  least,  on  housing  progress. 
>.  The  growth  of  voluntary  associations  for 
itual  improvement  is  another  token  of  social 
jgress.  We  should  like  to  know  how  widely 
1  how  effectivelv  citizens  are  working  together, 
ier  their  own  initiative  and  without  the  su- 
rvision  or  inspiration  of  the  state,  to  advance 
manitarian  objectives. 

Because  the  free  trade  union  is  an  important 
>e  of  voluntary  organization,  the  growth  and 
ality  of  trade  unions  around  the  world  is,  I 
ieve,  a  subject  of  interest  to  this  Council, 
rhese  are  a  few  examples  of  ways  in  which  peo- 
i  make  social  progress  and  represent  subjects 
ich  we  suggest  for  inclusion  in  future  reports 
the  world  social  situation  along  with  those 
eady  treated. 

ta  To  Measure  Social  Progress 

Hie  report  notes  how  very  meager  is  our  pres- 
;  knowledge  of  social  conditions  in  many  areas 
the  world.  We  should  give  a  very  high  priority 
the  development  of  more  accurate  and  compar- 
e  social  statistics.  We  recommend  continued 
:ouragement  and  assistance  by  the  U.N.  to  in- 
idual  countries  to  develop  this  information. 
e  technical  assistance  program  of  the  U.N.  can, 
think,  assist  in  the  training  of  more  statisti- 
ns,  demographers,  and  other  social  scientists. 
s  endorse  the  suggestion  by  the  Secretary-Gen- 
ii that  a  systematic  attempt  be  made  by  the 
jffopriate  agencies  of  the  U.N.  to  establish  con- 
ts  with  social  research  centers  in  the  less  de- 
oped  countries  and  that  assistance  be  given 
ier  countries  in  building  up  such  centers. 
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The     Interdependence     of     Social     and     Economic 
Progress 

Social  progress,  as  I  have  defined  it,  is,  of  course, 
conceptually  distinct  from  economic  progress. 
There  have  been  cases  where  a  country  has  en- 
larged its  total  production  without  increasing  the 
per  capita  real  income  of  the  masses  of  people  or 
affording  the  ordinary  citizen  any  better  condi- 
tions of  health,  education,  mobility,  or  freedom. 
We  consider  such  instances  to  be  unfortunate.  In 
the  United  States  such  a  result  is  impossible  in 
time  of  peace.  Historically,  social  and  economic 
progress  in  my  country  have  proceeded  hand  in 
hand.  In  our  experience  conditions  of  high  em- 
ployment and  prosperity  have  helped  to  produce 
a  more  even  distribution  of  incomes,  a  breaking 
down  of  prejudices,  a  rise  in  the  social  and  geo- 
graphical mobility  of  people,  and  an  elevation  of 
health  and  educational  benefits.  These  kinds  of 
social  progress  have,  in  turn,  provided  the  founda- 
tions for  further  advances  in  production  by  ele- 
vating the  physical  vigor,  improving  the  skills, 
and  generally  augmenting  the  productivity  of 
workers  in  factories  and  offices  and  on  farms. 

Social  progress  is,  of  course,  our  fundamental 
goal.  The  only  purpose  of  economic  activity  is  to 
increase  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  Technical 
advances  in  agriculture  and  industry,  larger  in- 
vestments, bigger  industries,  increased  trade— 
they  all  have  but  one  purpose — a  fuller  life  for  the 
people  inhabiting  this  earth. 

In  reviewing  this  report  we  are  again  reminded 
that  there  is  no  clear  line  between  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  developments.  Thus,  the  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  may,  in  one  area,  be  the  necessary 
condition  for  increased  output,  while  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  work  may  be  the  key  to 
increased  productivity  in  another  area.  To  con- 
sider another  example:  Literacy  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  system  of  monetary  rewards  and  in- 
centives are,  in  general,  preconditions  for  indus- 
trialization. On  the  other  hand,  improved  output, 
capital  investment,  and  a  progressive  economy 
form  the  basis  for  continuing  improvements  in 
health,  education,  and  levels  of  living.  Still  an- 
other example :  The  prevention  of  price  inflation 
is  an  evidence  of  social  as  well  as  economic  prog- 
ress. For  inflation  brings  with  it  not  only  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  management  of  resources  and  dis- 
tortions in  the  pattern  of  their  use,  but  it  also 
inflicts  grave  social  injustice,  doing  greatest  harm 
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to  those  least  able  to  protect  themselves.  At  point 
after  point  we  are  confronted  with  the  interac- 
tions of  the  economic  and  the  social  aspects  of 
policy.  A  balanced  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  countries  is  of  pressing  importance  at  all 
stages  of  development.  Social  progress  can  never 
run  far  ahead  of  economic  achievement.  Con- 
versely, economic  progress  cannot,  in  the  end,  be 
sustained  without  social  progress.  They  are  the 
inseparable  twins  of  healthy  societies.  For  this 
reason  we  commend  the  action  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission in  giving  priority  in  its  work  to  a  study  of 
balanced  economic  and  social  development,  sched- 
uled to  appear  in  1961. 

Evidences  of  Social  Progress  in  the  World 

Now  I  shall  comment  very  briefly  on  some  ma- 
jor findings  regarding  social  progress  in  the  world. 
The  report  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  have  been 
signal  improvements  in  social  conditions  during 
the  past  5  years,  in  many  cases  attributable  to  the 
activities  of  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

Health.  Continuing  widespread  improvements 
in  health  conditions  are  evidenced  by  declining 
mortality  rates  and  increased  life  expectancy,  par- 
ticularly in  countries  where  health  conditions  have 
previously  been  least  favorable.  We  have  been 
especially  gratified  to  note  the  striking  progress 
in  dealing  with  infections  and  parasitic  diseases. 
Epidemic  diseases  have  been  brought  under  better 
control.  Many  countries  are  now  undertaking  to 
provide  a  more  comprehensive  health  service  and 
to  make  it  available  to  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
hospital  beds  and  some  improvement  in  the  ratio 
of  physicians  to  the  total  population. 

Although  the  report  mentions  that  progress  has 
been  made  toward  control  of  poliomyelitis  by  vac- 
cination, we  think  it  might  properly  have  noted 
the  passing  of  a  truly  great  milestone  in  medical 
research.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  perfection, 
production,  and  wide  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine. 
According  to  the  International  Poliomyelitis  Con- 
gress recently  concluded  in  Geneva,  use  of  Salk 
vaccine  promises  to  eradicate  the  scourge  of  para- 
lytic polio  from  the  world  within  4  years.  This 
notable  achievement  was  the  result  of  large-scale 
cooperative  medical  research,  in  the  main  pri- 
vately financed. 

Nutrition.     Food  production  has  improved  on  a 


worldwide  basis,  and  per  capita  food  consumptioi  . 
has  increased  in  many  areas  where  it  had  beei 
dangerously  low.     Increases  in  food  production,  • 
together  with  imports,  loans,  and  donations  fron 
abroad,  have  eliminated   the  wide-scale  faminj  -. 
which  ravaged  some  areas  a  few  years  ago.    I 
was  grati  lying  to  hear  the  representative  of  FA(, 
re] jo]-;  to  this  Council  that  world  agricultural  pro'  * 
duction  rose  14  percent  in  1956-57  and  that  th  . 
highest  rate  of  increase  was  in  Latin  America  an< 
the  Near  East.    We  were  heartened  by  his  state 
ment  that  during  the  last  few  years  agricultura 
production  has  outpaced  population  growth  b; 
about  1  percent  per  year  and  that  the  highest  rat 
of  increase  has  occurred  in  the  underdevelope< 
areas. 

Education.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  th 
world's  children  of  school  age  are  now  attending 
school  than  was  the  case  5  years  ago,  with  sec 
ondary  school  enrollments  increasing  proportion 
ately  more  than  those  of  primary  schools.  Liter 
acy  is  increasing.  The  circulation  of  newspaper 
and  books  and  the  availability  of  radio  and  tele 
vision  has  increased  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
opening  up  new  channels  of  communication. 

Pressing  Needs  for  World  Social  Advancement 

The  satisfaction  that  we  all  can  justifiably  de 
rive  from  these  evidences  of  social  progress  in  th 
world  must,  however,  be  tempered  by  a  recognitioi 
of  gigantic  tasks  ahead. 

Malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  communicabl 
diseases  continue  to  present  serious  health  prob 
lems  in  less  developed  lands.  In  the  more  devel 
oped  countries,  where  epidemic  diseases  have  beei 
largely  conquered,  cancer,  heart,  and  other  so 
called  degenerative  diseases  present  serious  haz 
ards.  The  supply  of  medical  personnel  am 
facilities  is  still  grossly  insufficient  in  many  part 
of  the  world,  with  a  serious  maldistribution  a 
between  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Problems  of  chronic  malnutrition  are  not  ye 
solved  in  a  number  of  countries.  In  some  area 
the  pressure  of  increasing  populations  threaten 
to  outrun  gains  in  food  production  and  even  in  in 
dustrial  output. 

Almost  half  of  the  world's  children  of  schoo 
age  are  still  not  in  school.  My  own  country,  wit! 
a  rapidly  growing  population,  is  one  of  man; 
facing  a  major  need  for  adequate  educational  f acil 
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t  b.  We  recognize  that  the  growth  of  scientific 
bwledge  and  new  techniques  of  production  re- 
re  more  persons  with  technical  and  research 
i  lity  and  professional  competence.  We  are  de- 
huned  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

'vate  and  Governmental  Action  To  Meet  Current 
lr.ial  Needs 

Social  problems  demanding  solution  stand  out 
.irkly  in  the  pages  of  this  report.  The  mount- 
£  aspirations  of  our  people  must  not  go  unreal- 
id.  How  do  we  move  forward  with  a  program 
ii  social  development,  balanced  and  integrated 
•  h  programs  for  economic  development?  It  is 
'  ar  that  each  nation  will  follow  a  path  and  a  sys- 
u  of  priorities  adapted  to  its  own  situation. 
G  my  own  country  we  believe  that  social  progress 
ssents  responsibilities  to  individuals,  to  private 
lontary  associations,  to  local  governments,  to 
jtional  governments,  and  to  international  organi- 
fions.  Each  has  a  vital  role  to  play. 
We  hold  that  individual  citizens  must  become 
:rsonally  involved  in  the  process  of  advancing 
pnselves  and  their  communities  toward  a  better 
e.  This  requires  a  decentralization  of  social 
•ks.  Even  countries  which  place  a  lower  value 
:  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  than 
es  the  United  States  recently  have  seen  the  su- 
rior  efficiency  of  local  management  of  economic 
id  social  programs  and  wider  participation  in 
icisionmaking  processes.  In  my  country  the 
(ministration  of  many  of  our  social  programs  is 
:  served  to  municipal  and  local  governments,  be- 
use  individual  citizens  wish  to  participate  di- 

tlv  in  their  formulation.    As  one  moves  away 
bm  central  government  toward  local  political 

rhorities,  one  comes  closer  to  the  true  desires 
d  needs  of  people.  Moreover,  direct  participa- 
>n  of  people  in  social  programs  fosters  the  de- 
ilopment  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
The  work  of  the  U.N.  and  its  specialized 
encies,  which  has  been  described  for  this  Council 
i  a  series  of  excellent  reports,  for  which  we 
lartily  thank  the  authors,  is  vitally  important  in 
lomoting  world  social  progress.  It  does  not, 
I'wever,  form  a  substitute  for  the  social  programs 

the  peoples  and  governments  of  individual 
untries.  The  U.N.  does  not  exist  to  substitute 
i;  efforts  for  those  of  individual  countries  nor  to 
iipose  its  programs  upon  countries.     Its  task  is 


to   encourage    and    fructify    the   effort   of   each 
country. 

Recent  Social  Progress  in  the  United  States 

I  now  turn  to  recent  social  developments  in  the 
United  States. 

One  basic  gage  of  social  progress  is,  of  course,  a 
rising  real  income  of  the  average  family.  The  fact 
is  well  known  that  the  average  per  capita  income 
of  the  American  people  is  high,  even  after  paying 
heavy  income  taxes.  During  the  past  4  years  it 
has  risen  from  $1,546  to  $1,705  of  1956  purchasing 
power,  a  gain  of  10%  percent. 

We  consider  it  equally  important,  however,  in 
measuring  our  social  progress,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  real  incomes  among  people  has  become 
more  nearly  equal  and  the  diffusion  of  well-being 
has  become  steadily  wider.  Four  years  ago  the 
United  States  representative  drew  attention  to 
the  remarkable  leveling-up  in  the  distribution  of 
income  in  my  country.  I  can  now  report  that  this 
peaceful  revolution  has  continued — a  kind  of 
change  in  an  individualist  economy  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  contemplated  by  Karl  Marx  and  his 
followers.  Thus,  in  1929  the  richest  5  percent  of 
our  citizens  got  34  percent  of  all  personal  income 
after  taxes,  and  the  other  95  percent  got  66  per- 
cent of  the  income.  By  last  year  the  share  of  the 
richest  5  percent  of  our  citizens  had  dropped  to  18 
percent  of  personal  income,  while  the  share  of  the 
other  95  percent  of  our  citizens  had  risen  to  82  per- 
cent of  income. 

A  factor  often  mentioned  in  this  leveling-up 
process  has  been  sharply  progressive  income  and 
estate  taxes.  Americans  pay  up  to  92  percent  of 
the  top  brackets  of  their  incomes  in  taxes,  pro- 
viding revenue  for  government.  But  vastly  more 
important  in  the  income-leveling  process  has  been 
the  wider  diffusion  of  education,  skills,  and  work 
opportunities  among  all  of  our  people,  tending  to 
raise  and  equalize  their  productivity  and  thus 
their  incomes. 

These  startling  gains  in  the  size  and  distribution 
of  family  incomes  in  my  country  have  occurred  in 
the  face  of  greater  leisure  time  and  reduction  in 
hours  of  work. 

The  rising  wealth  of  our  people  provides  an- 
other basis  of  social  progress.  Seventy-one  per- 
cent of  all  families  own  automobiles,  compared  to 
65  percent  in  1952.     Seventy-six  percent  of  all 
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homes  had  television  sets,  as  against  38  percent  in 
1952.  During  this  4-year  period  over  5  million 
dwelling  units  have  been  built,  the  highest  number 
in  our  history  for  a  similar  period.  By  1956,  60 
percent  of  all  dwelling  units  were  occupied  by 
their  owners,  compared  to  55  percent  in  1950. 

Americans  have  also  made  real  progress  in  ac- 
cumulating savings.  In  1956  there  were  8.6  million 
shareholders  in  public  corporations,  33  percent 
more  than  in  1952.  During  the  past  4  years  the 
number  of  life  insurance  policyholders  increased 
from  88  million  to  103  million,  while  life  insur- 
ance holdings  per  family  went  up  from  $5,300  to 
$6,900.  The  proportion  of  families  having  hos- 
pital and  medical  insurance  coverage  rose  steadily. 

Participation  in  religious,  cultural,  and  civic  ac- 
tivities has  become  more  extensive  than  ever  be- 
fore. Church  membership  has  increased  mark- 
edly. In  1956  more  than  100  million  Americans 
were  enrolled  members  of  churches,  and  recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  sharp  rise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  church  and  related  buildings.  Outlays 
for  library  construction  have  also  been  large,  and 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  books  have  ex- 
ceeded any  previous  records.  Greatly  increased 
resources  are  being  devoted  to  education  at  all 
levels.  Thus  outlays  on  the  construction  of  edu- 
cational buildings  totaled  $3.1  billion  in  1956,  a 
rise  of  57  percent  in  4  years.  More  Americans  are 
attending  symphony  concerts  and  buying  classical 
records  than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of  sym- 
phony orchestras  has  multiplied  tenfold  in  the 
last  30  years. 

We  can  also  measure  our  social  progress  in 
terms  of  the  advances  we  have  made  in  wiping  out 
the  remnants  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
among  people  on  grounds  of  their  race  or  color. 
We  have  recently  done  much  to  demolish  barriers 
to  full  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 
The  courts  of  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
sanction  restrictive  agreements  among  property 
owners  preventing  members  of  minority  groups 
from  dwelling  in  particular  areas.  Racial  segre- 
gation in  the  schools  of  the  South,  once  universally 
practiced,  is  now  gradually  disappearing  under 
decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court.  So  is  segrega- 
tion in  public  transportation  facilities.  In  every 
corner  of  the  United  States  one  can  feel  the 
Strength  of  this  development.  Discrimination  in 
Federal    Government   employment   and    in   our 
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armed  services  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past ;  ad 
whatever  discrimination  remains  in  private  ei 
ployment  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Some  discrir] 
inatory  practices  remain  in  my  country.  Yet  t 
current  trend  toward  greater  equality  of  oppoJ 
tunity  is  powerful,  and  the  pace  of  our  moveme.J 
in  this  direction  has  been  accelerating. 

Another  dimension  of  our  social  progress  ] 
conditions  of  employment.    In  the  United  Statj 
these  are,  in  general,  determined  by  the  joint  dJ 
cisions  of  employers  and  workers  reached  throud 
voluntary   collective   bargaining,   under   gener  I 
rules  of   the   Government.     Working  conditio  "J 
continue  to  improve.     The  minimum  wage  wij 
raised  by  federal  law  in  1955.     The  worker  rJ 
jury  rate  in  manufacturing  industries  declined  h 
17  percent  during  the  past  4  years.    Old-age  an 
survivors  insurance  was  extended  in  1954  to  far  I 
operators  and  workers,  State  and  local  governmei 
employees,  and  employees  of  nonprofit  organiz 
tions.    As  a  result,  nearly  all  Americans  are  no1' 
protected  by  old-age  pensions  and  disability  ill 
surance  under  governmental  programs.    In  add 
tion,  some  16  million  workers  and  their  familil 
now  have  old-age  pensions  and  medical  insurant 
provided  privately,  by  their  employers  or  the  j 
trade   unions.     Unemployment   insurance   cove 
age  has  recently  been  extended  to  employees  ( , 
very  small  firms. 

A  dramatic  recent  development  in  my  counti 
has  been  the  growth  of  so-called  guaranteed  annu; 
wage  plans,  under  which  many  of  our  most  in 
portant  business  enterprises  have  agreed  to  pr< 
vide  weekly  unemployment  insurance  benefits  i 
supplement  those  paid  by  States. 

The  rise  in  family  savings  and  the  marked  u 
surge  of  private  and  public  insurance  against  sic 
ness,  old  age,  illness,  accident,  and  death  constitul 
important  built-in  stabilizers  of  the  America 
economy.  They  help  to  stabilize  consumer  pu! 
chasing  power  by  inducing  regular  savings  durin 
employment  and  by  bolstering  family  income  i 
the  event  that  wage  income  is  interrupted.  Tin 
they  reinforce  the  monetary,  fiscal,  and  other  mea 
ures  which  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  on  t\ 
world  economic  situation  in  promoting  a  moi 
stable  expansion  of  the  United  States  econonr 
This,  in  turn,  protects  the  future  social  welfare  ( 
our  citizens  and  of  the  citizens  of  other  countrk 
who  sell  their  products  in  United  States  market 
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lividual  Freedom  and  Social  Progress 

Jany  visitors  to  my  country  have  been  struck 
the  fact  that  social  progress  in  the  United 
■.tivs  is  not  a  matter  for  government  alone.  The 
ys  in  which  people  participate  in  shaping  the 
if  their  communities  are  many  and  varied. 
e  strength  of  a  free  society  is  that  it  opens  up 
1  encourages  many  forms  of  individual  partici- 
ion  in  cooperative  effort  in  addition  to  par- 
pation  in  the  political  processes  of  government 
i  citizen. 

Voluntary  welfare  organizations  are  an  in- 
ral  part  of  American  society.  There  are  lit- 
lly  thousands  of  these  organizations  concerned 
.h  every  aspect  of  social  action,  including  educa- 
a  at  all  levels.  Their  expenditure  of  privately 
tributed  funds  totals  several  billion  dollars 
h  year.  Voluntary  welfare  organizations  prod 
public  conscience,  while  giving  expression  to 
individual's  desire  to  be  of  help  to  others. 
lere  there  is  freedom  to  organize  and  criticize, 
?ate  associations  of  all  kinds  can  bring  imagi- 
ion  and  new  approaches  to  bear  on  social  prob- 
is.  They  are  vital  forces  for  social  progress. 
lie  trade  unions  of  the  United  States  are  our 
a;est  voluntary  private  organizations  and  now 
re  17  million  members.  This  represents  a 
wth  of  600  percent  in  25  years.  Far  more  im- 
tant  than  its  size  or  the  speed  of  its  growth, 
fever,  is  the  fact  that  the  American  trade  union 
cement  is  free  from  domination  or  interference 
either  government  or  employers.  American 
ie  unions  have  always  pursued  an  economic 
ective,  namely,  the  betterment  of  the  conditions 
vork  and  income  of  their  members.  They  have 
sought  political  authority.  The  American 
Dr  movement  believes  in  democratic  ways  and 
hilosophy  of  gradualism.  It  sets  its  sights  on 
Is  it  has  a  practical  chance  of  attaining  within 
ree-enterprise  economic  system  which  it  sup- 
ts  and  in  which  it  participates  as  a  co-owner. 
alf  the  skyline  of  Washington  is  owned  by  labor 
ons ! )  The  American  labor  movement  thrives 
i  free  atmosphere,  where  workers  are  free  to 
anize,  free  to  bargain  collectively,  and  free  to 
ke. 

n  stressing  individual  participation  and  pri- 
i  efforts  in  bringing  about  increased  social 
fare,  I  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  gov- 
ment  action  in  many  circumstances.  There  are 
ie  things  which  only  governments  can  do  if  the 


benefits  are  to  reach  all  the  people.  Governments 
have  an  important  role  to  perform,  and  one  of  the 
elements  of  hope  for  improvement  in  the  world 
social  situation  is  the  increased  awareness  by  gov- 
ernments of  the  social  problems  of  their  peoples. 
The  relationship  between  individual  and  govern- 
mental responsibility  will  vary  from  country  to 
country  and  at  different  stages  of  economic  and 
social  development.  But — and  this  can  never  be 
forgotten — the  individual  with  freedom  to  choose 
best  knows  his  own  needs  and  aspirations.  His 
own  determination  of  these  needs  and  his  own 
efforts  to  fulfill  them  are  the  basis  of  free  societies 
and  sound  social  progress. 

In  Conclusion 

In  these  observations,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  in  behalf  of  my  delegation  to  offer  my  coun- 
try's views  regarding  the  world  social  situation 
and  to  report  briefly  upon  social  problems  as  well 
as  social  progress  in  the  United  States.  I  hope 
that  I  have  conveyed  the  sense  of  urgency  and  im- 
portance with  which  the  American  people  view 
the  requirement  of  rapid  social  advancement 
throughout  the  world. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are,  perhaps,  four 
leading  ideas  that  my  remarks  have  contained,  to 
which  I  would  refer  once  again  in  closing. 

First,  we  hold  to  a  wide  concept  of  social  prog- 
ress and  urge  that  it  be  measured  comprehen- 
sively along  all  of  its  many  dimensions  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations. 

/Secondly,  we  lay  great  stress  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  this  view  governs  the 
social  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Thirdly,  we  emphasize  the  important  role  of 
individual  action  and  of  voluntary  private  organ- 
izations in  an  integrated  national  program  for 
social  progress. 

Fourthly,  we  believe  that  the  social  progress  of 
the  United  States  during  the  past  4  years  has 
justified  our  faith  in  free  institutions  and  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  resolve  the  main  problems  that 
remain  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  are  an  impatient 
people.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  unless  the  next 
review  of  the  world  social  situation  reveals  prog- 
ress at  an  even  greater  rate  than  that  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  years  just  past. 
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STATEMENT  BY  MR.  JACOBY  ON  THE  FINANC- 
ING OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT4 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  the  Council 
should  now  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly 
steps  to  establish  a  United  Nations  fund  for  fi- 
nancing the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  less  developed  countries.  I  wish  to  state  the 
position  of  the  United  States  very  briefly  and 
with  complete  candor.  My  country  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  such  action  at  this  time. 

The  principal  reasons  for  our  opposition  are 
three : 

First,  a  SUNFED  [Special  U.N.  Fund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development]  cannot  be  established  now, 
excepting  on  a  minute  scale  that  will  be  ineffective, 
lead  to  disillusionment,  and  damage  the  prestige 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Secondly,  until  substantial  amounts  of  resources 
can  be  released  by  an  international  reduction  of 
military  expenditures,  no  meaningful  SUNFED 
could  be  established  without  adding  to  the  serious 
inflationary  pressures  that  now  exist  in  a  world 
in  which  there  is  a  shortage  rather  than  a  surplus 
of  savings. 

Thirdly,  private  international  capital  move- 
ments have  been  increasing  rapidly.  Together 
with  existing  bilateral  programs  of  governmental 
aid  and  the  loans  of  existing  international  institu- 
tions, a  substantial  and  rising  volume  of  economic 
development  financing  is  now  being  carried  on. 

No  subject  more  deeply  concerns  my  delegation 
than  the  economic  progress  of  underdeveloped 
countries. 

We  believe  that  there  is  now  widespread  recog- 
nition that  problems  of  economic  development 
must  be  approached  in  the  light  of  three  basic 
principles : 

First,  economic  growth  is  a  complex  process  in- 
volving people  as  well  as  bricks,  mortar,  and  ma- 
chinery. Standards  of  living  which  have  for 
centuries  stagnated  at  low  levels  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially raised  simply  by  improving  and  multi- 
plying the  physical  instruments  of  production. 
There  must  be  accompanying  changes  in  the  in- 
stitutions, the  attitudes,  the  habits,  and  customs 
of  people  which  remove  impediments  to  economic 
progress.  By  far  the  most  valuable  capital  of 
any  advanced  country  is  the  knowledge  and  skills 
of  its  citizens.    When  a  less  developed  country  in- 
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creases  these  capacities  of  its  citizens,  it  is  makul; 
important   economic   progress,   even   though  j 
progress  is  of  a  type  that  is  not  currently  reflect! 
in  a  production  index.    For  this  reason  curref 
production  indexes  undoubtedly  exaggerate 
gap  between  the  true  rates  of  progress  being 
by  less  and  more  developed  countries. 

/Secondly,  the  primary  responsibility  for  achi 
ing  economic  development  inescapably  rests  w 
the  developing  countries  themselves.  The  polic 
of  their  governments  and  the  energies  and  abilit 
of  their  peoples  are  the  factors  upon  which  pr 
ress  mainly  depends. 

Thirdly,  economic  progress  can  be  accelerat 
if  self-help  is  supplemented  by  outside  h 
Where  most  people  live  at  subsistence  level, 
country  has  little  margin  of  income  for  savi 
and  capital  formation.  Without  some  inflow 
capital  from  abroad,  economic  development  m 
remain  intolerably  slow.  Failure  to  appreciate  i 
human  and  social  aspects  of  the  development  pr< 
ess,  however,  often  leads  to  exaggerated  expec 
tions  of  the  rate  at  which  such  countries  can 
sorb  foreign  capital  and  put  it  to  construct: 
use.  As  economic  development  proceeds,  ho, 
ever,  both  potential  domestic  savings  and  the 
pacity  to  use  imported  capital  increase.  Capi 
from  abroad  has  hastened  the  development 
many  countries,  including  my  own,  which  not 
long  ago  were  relatively  undeveloped.  This  ca 
tal  was  almost  entirely  private  in  character, 
in  the  United  States  have  no  doubt  that,  for  r< 
sons  our  representatives  have  stated  many  tin 
in  this  Council,  private  investment  is  the  kind 
development  financing  which  is  most  valuable  a 
effective. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have,  he 
ever,  given  ample  demonstration  of  their  willii 
ness  to  utilize  public  as  well  as  private  funds 
help  underdeveloped  countries  help  themselves 
achieve  higher  standards  of  living.    Apart  fl- 
our capital  subscriptions  of  $635  million  to 
International    Bank    and    $35    million    to 
International  Finance  Corporation,  we  conti 
uted  $164  million  to  international  assistance  i 
relief  agencies  during  the  3  years  ending  Deed 
ber  31,  1956.     During  the  same  period  comn 
ments  under  our  programs  of  bilateral  econoi.0 
aid  aggregated  nearly  $4y2  billion,  of  which! 
less  than  $3y2  billion  has  been  expended.    Til 
figures  speak  for  themselves.    They  are  convii 
ing  evidence  of  the  depth  of  my  country's  intei* 
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the  underdeveloped  areas  and  of  the  efforts 
f  taxpayers  are  now  making  to  assist  them.  I 
a  justifiably  add  that,  in  carrying  the  major 
rden  of  defense  of  the  free  world,  the  U.S.  has 
Bened  the  burdens  of  many  other  countries  and 
us  freed  resources  for  application  by  them  to 
>ir  own  economic  progress.  This  indirect  con- 
but  ion  to  the  economic  development  of  other 
fctries  should  not  be  overlooked. 

>.  Development  Loan  Fund 

Nevertheless,  my  country  plans  to  take  further 
ps  in  the  direction  of  continued  public  assist- 
ce  to  the  less  developed  countries.  During  the 
st  year  our.  foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
der  exhaustive  review,  both  by  the  executive 
d  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
lment.  As  a  result  of  intensive  study,  Presi- 
nt  Eisenhower  recommended  to  Congress  last 
ly  5  that  development  assistance  should  be  placed 
imarily  on  a  loan  basis,  such  loans  to  be  adminis- 
■ed  through  a  new  United  States  development 
in  fund.    Assistance  in  the  form  of  grants  would 

given  only  for  technical  cooperation  and  in 
ecial  cases.  There  is  full  agreement  in  Congress 
at  the  proposed  development  fund  should  be 
ablished,  and  a  bill  embodying  the  President's 
oposals  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $500  mil- 
•n  for  fiscal  year  1958  to  provide  the  initial 
pital  for  the  fund.  The  fund  will  be  a  revolv- 
y  one,  designed  to  supplement  existing  loan 
encies,  such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
ternational  Bank.  It  will  assist  only  well- 
nceived  projects  which  cannot  be  financed  from 
her  sources.  It  will  extend  loans  on  terms  more 
vorable  than  those  of  existing  institutions,  in- 
lding  the  possibility  of  repayment  in  local 
rrencies. 

I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  private  financing  of 
Dnomic  development.    The  net  direct  investment 

American  business  enterprises  in  other  coun- 
les  during  1956  was  $2.6  billion — twice  as  large 

during  1955.  My  delegation  regards  this  as  a 
ajor  contribution  to  world  economic  develop- 
>nt  and  something  more  than  a  trickle.  We  dis- 
at  from  views  expressed  during  this  debate  to 
e  effect  that  this  figure  means  little  because 
ach  of  the  investment  was  made  in  one  country — 
tnada — or   in   one   industry — petroleum.     The 


correct  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is 
that  U.S.  private  investment  flows  rapidly  to  in- 
dustries experiencing  a  rising  world  demand  for 
their  products  and  to  countries  which  provide  a 
hospitable  climate  for  risk-taking  enterprise. 
There  is  little  that  the  government  of  a  free  econ- 
omy can  properly  do  to  induce  its  nation  to  invest 
abroad  or  to  channel  investment  along  particular 
lines.  This  is  largely  a  matter  within  the  control 
of  the  people  and  the  government  of  the  capital- 
importing  country. 

Reports  on  SUNFED 

We  now  have  before  us  the  final  and  supple- 
mentary reports 6  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
SUNFED.  My  Government  supported  the  reso- 
lutions which  established  this  committee.  We 
participated  in  its  work.  We  believe  these  reports 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  They  show  that  the  views 
of  governments  regarding  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  a  U.N.  development  fund  diverge  widely 
on  many  important  points.  In  a  number  of  in- 
stances these  differences  are  so  basic  as  to  preclude 
their  being  resolved  without  prior  agreement 
among  governments. 

A  majority  of  nations  whose  replies  were  ana- 
lyzed in  the  reports  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  sup- 
port the  establishment  of  SUNFED  in  principle. 
We  have  noted,  however,  extremely  few  promises 
of  financial  support.  Of  those  that  have  been 
made,  many  are  conditional  upon  the  participa- 
tion of  the  major  industrial  countries.  Even  if 
these  promises  of  support  were  fulfilled,  what 
would  they  amount  to  in  the  aggregate?  The 
prospect  is  that  the  assets  of  the  fund  would  con- 
sist of  a  few  million  dollars  in  the  form  of  a  heter- 
ogeneous assortment  of  currencies  and,  possibly, 
some  contributions  in  goods  and  services.  Is  it 
reasonable  that  a  new  international  financing 
agency,  charged  with  gigantic  tasks,  should  be 
established  with  such  pitifully  meager  resources? 
Can  we  pass  lightly  over  all  that  is  being  done  by 
private  investors,  by  international  lending 
agencies,  and  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  bilateral  programs  to  direct  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  economic  development?  In 
view  of  the  vast  scale  of  present  international  de- 
velopment financing,  how  can  it  be  maintained 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Lilliputian  SUNFED 


I'  Bulletin-  of  June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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is  the  nostrum  which  will  obliterate  poverty 
among  millions  of  people  in  large  parts  of  the 
world?  So  to  believe  is  surely  to  turn  from 
reality  to  magic. 

It  has  been  said  that,  if  the  United  Nations 
should  fail  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  SUNFED,  its  authority  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world  would  suffer  and  its  moral 
credit  would  be  threatened  with  exhaustion.  In 
our  considered  judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  now  before  us  that 
would  have  this  effect.  To  set  up  a  SUNFED  at 
this  time  with  so  little  prospect  of  appreciable 
financial  support,  with  so  many  issues  unresolved 
relating  to  the  purposes  it  should  serve  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  operate,  would  be  to 
doom  it  to  failure  from  the  outset.  The  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  Netherlands  has 
ventured  the  opinion  that,  if  such  an  institution 
were  established  at  this  time,  other  countries  in- 
cluding my  own,  without  whose  contributions 
SUNFED  would  lack  resources  to  undertake  a 
significant  volume  of  operations,  would  soon  be- 
come participants.  Speaking  for  my  own  coun- 
try, Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  to  warrant  this 
opinion.  Indeed,  if  I  correctly  assess  the  temper 
of  the  American  people  and  of  our  Congress,  action 
to  create  SUNFED  now  without  U.S.  participa- 
tion would  more  probably  deter  than  attract  sub- 
sequent participation. 

If  SUNFED  were  established  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  could  only  lead  to  deep  disappointment 
and  disillusionment  among  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  who  would  be  encouraged  by  its  estab- 
lishment to  entertain  expectations  which  could  not 
possibly  be  fulfilled.  Far  from  strengthening  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  and  maintaining 
its  moral  credit  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  only 
discredit  the  United  Nations  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  why 
my  delegation  has  to  vote  against  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  We  hope  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  will  weigh  its  implications  carefully 
before  they  push  it  to  the  vote.7  We  ask  that 
they  approach  this  great  problem  of  economic  de- 


velopment, with  which  we  are  all  so  vitally  coJ 
cerned,  in  a  realistic  and  practical  spirit,  takhj 
full  cognizance  of  all  that  is  now  being  done  1 
promote  economic  development  and  of  the  pi 
tentialities  of  existing  institutions  and  tradition! 
forms  of  investment. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  position  j 
my  country  with  respect  to  participation  in  a  suj 
stantial  multilateral  development  fund,  when  su-j 
action  will  be  timely  and  truly  helpful.  This  po:j 
tion  has  been  stated  many  times  in  U.N.  forurj 
and  remains  unchanged.  May  I  once  more  affirj 
that  position:  When  sufficient  progress  has  be«i 
made  toward  internationally  supervised  disarm  i 
ment,  the  U.S.  stands  ready  to  ask  its  people 
join  with  others  in  devoting  a  portion  of  the  sa1 
ings  from  such  disarmament  to  an  internationi 
fund  within  the  framework  of  the  U.N.  to  assii 
economic  development  in  underdeveloped  couj 
tries.  As  members  of  the  Council  are  fully  awai  j 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  exert  stron 
efforts  to  reach  such  an  agreement  on  disarm 
ment. 

We  devoutly  hope  that  we  can  speedily  arrive  I 
a  world  order  under  which  this  pledge  can  be  fi 
filled. 


Malayan  Membership  in  U.N. 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  Security  Council 1 

The  United  States  will  vote  enthusiastically 
favor  of  the  admission  of  the  Federation  of  M 
laya  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  has  watched  with  great  i 
terest  the  negotiations  which  culminated  last  Sa 
urday  in  the  proclamation  of  Malaya's  inc 
pendence.2  Once  again  we  have  seen  the  proce 
of  peaceful  change  at  work  in  the  free  wor 
Once  again  we  have  seen  clear  evidence  that,  wi 
good  will  and  imaginative  leadership,  historic  ai 
valuable  relationships  can  be  adapted  to  meet  t 
needs  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  Tf. 
process  of  adaptation  is  implicit  in  all  sound  inte 
national  relations.     When  it  is  well  done — as 


'The  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  July  31  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  8  ("Canada,  U.K.,  and  U.S.)  a  resolution 
urging  the  coming  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
decide  to  establish  suxked. 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Sept.  5   (U.S./U. 
press  release  2712). 

2  For  a  message  by  Secretary  Dulles  to  the  Prime  Mi 
ister  of  Malaya,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  474. 
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is  in  the  present  case — a  responsive  chord  is 
ruck  in  all  our  hearts.  For  this  reason  the 
aited  States  is  particularly  happy  to  welcome 
9  Federation  of  Malaya  to  the  family  of  nations 
d  to  wish  it  well. 

We  have  come  to  know  here  at  the  United  Na- 
>ns  that  among  the  members  of  the  Common- 
alth  there  is  ability  and  statesmanship  of  a 
zh  order.  We  can  confidently  expect  from  the 
west  member  of  the  Commonwealth  that  same 
ality.  At  the  same  time  we  have  the  welcome 
portunity  once  again  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
lited  Kingdom  for  another  example  of  a  chal- 
ice well  met  to  the  benefit  of  us  all. 
Malaya  begins  its  national  life  in  an  atmosphere 
great  promise.  It  is  rich  in  natural  and  in 
nnui  resources.  Its  federated  system  of  govern- 
snt  is  unique,  drawing  strength  from  a  deeply 
)ted  social  order.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  blessed 
th  leaders  who  are  able  and  devoted.  Its  mem- 
[■ship  in  the  Commonwealth — and  soon  in  the 
lited  Nations — provides  it  with  sources  of  ex- 
•nal  help  and  strength  in  a  world  where  no  na- 
n  can  stand  alone. 

Ihe  United  States,  as  President  Eisenhower 
s  written  in  a  letter  to  the  Paramount  Euler  of 
5  Federation,  looks  forward  to  years  of  mutual 
leficial  relations  with  Malaya.  With  our  vote 
lay  the  United  States  sends  to  the  Government 
d  people  of  Malaya  the  same  good  wishes  for  the 
eelopment  of  our  mutual  relations  as  members 
the  United  Nations.3 


S.  Proposes  Mr.  Cole  To  Head 
ternational  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

./U.N.  press  release  2707  dated  August  28 

The  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  on  Au- 
st  28  issued  the  text  of  an  aide  memoire  advanc- 
'  the  name  of  Representative  W.  Sterling  Cole 
-  Director  General  of  the  International  Atomic 
wrgy  Agency.  The  aide  memoire  has  been  sent 
all  countries  signatory  to  the  statute  of  the 


On  Sept.  5  the  Security  Council,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  0, 
jmmended  to  the  General  Assembly  "that  the  Federa- 
i  of  Malaya  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United 
Jons." 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.     The  text 
of  the  aide  memoire  follows. 

1.  The  United  States  proposes  Mr.  W. 
Sterling  Cole,  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

2.  Mr.  Cole,  53  years  old,  has  been  a  Member 
of  Congress  since  1935,  and  has  served  on  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
since  it  was  established  in  1946  and  was  its  Chair- 
man in  1953  and  1954.  It  was  under  his  chair- 
manship that  the  basic  United  States  law  concern- 
ing atomic  energy  was  rewritten  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
to  be  developed  more  rapidly  in  the  United  States 
and  for  these  applications  to  be  made  broadly 
available  to  other  nations.  This  legislation  au- 
thorized, among  other  things,  United  States  activi- 
ties in  establishing  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency.  Mr.  Cole  served  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference  to 
Draft  the  Statute  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  in  October  1956.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Delegation  to  the 
Geneva  Atoms  for  Peace  Conference  in  1955.  Mr. 
Cole  is  intimately  aware  of  the  complex  problems 
and  decisions  which  will  face  the  first  Director 
General  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  is  personally  highly  qualified  for  this 
post. 

3.  It  is  considered  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  a  United  States  national  to  be  selected  for  the 
post  of  Director  General  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  United  States  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  creation  of  this 
Agency  since  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  on  December  8,  1953. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  and  in  this  development  has  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
other  nations.  It  has  announced  its  expectation 
that  this  new  Agency  when  developed  will  prove 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  its  international  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  hopes  that 
Mr.  Cole  will  have  the  support  of  your  Govern- 
ment for  designation  as  Director  General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 


Jfember  23,   1957 
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The  Progress  of  Women  in  the  American  Republics 


TWELFTH    ASSEMBLY    OF   THE    INTER-AMERICAN    COMMISSION    OF    WOMEN,   JUNE   3-18,   19 


i 


by  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Lee 


The  12th  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mission of  Women  was  held  in  Washington,  at  its 
headquarters  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  June 
3-18, 1957.  In  accordance  with  its  plan  to  concen- 
trate attention  in  alternate  years  on  particular 
aspects  of  women's  progress,  the  Assembly  gave 
special  attention  to  employment  opportunities  and 
standards  for  women,  equal  access  to  education, 
and  related  matters.  It  also  elected  officers  to 
serve  the  Commission  for  the  next  2  years. 

Participation 

Delegates  were  present  from  19  of  the  21  Re- 
publics— Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicara- 
gua, Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  Colombia 
was  represented  by  an  observer.  Representatives 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  and  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  attended  sessions 
and  presented  reports  on  matters  of  interest. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Lee,  the  permanent  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Inter-American  Commission, 
was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  Mrs. 
Marian  S.  Eberly  served  as  alternate  delegate  and 
vice  chairman.    Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold,  Assistant 


•  Mrs.  Lee,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
U.S.  representative  on  the  Inter- American 
Commission  of  Women  and  served  as  U.S. 
dt  l,i /air,  at  its  12th  Assembly. 


to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Women's  Affah 
also  served  as  an  alternate  delegate,  prior  to  leal 
ing  for  her  assignment  in  Geneva  as  a  member 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  40th  session  of  the  I 
ternational  Labor  Conference.  Miss  Muna  Li 
and  Mrs.  Rachel  C.  Nason  of  the  Department  \ 
State  and  Mrs.  Alice  A.  Morrison  of  the  Womer 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  served  \ 
advisers. 

Women's  organizations  participated  extensive 
in  the  Assembly.  The  General  Federation  \ 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Pan  American  Liaison  Coi 
mittee  of  Women's  Organizations,  the  Pan  Amei 
can  Medical  Women's  Alliance,  and  the  Wor 
Union  of  Catholic  Women,  all  of  whom  ha 
agreements  with  the  Organization  of  Americr 
States,  accredited  representatives  who  were  seat 
at  the  conference  table.  Many  U.S.  organizatio: 
appointed  special  observers  who  attended  sessio 
regularly  and  offered  personal  assistance  and  he 
pitality  to  the  delegates.  An  unusual  feature  w 
a  symposium  presented  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  del 
gation  by  nine  national  organizations  having  a 
filiates  or  active  projects  in  Latin  America. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  election  of  officers  at  this  Assembly  was  ft] 
to  be  of  unusual  importance  because  of  the  n( 
opportunities  for  leadership  opening  to  the  Coi 
mission,  now  that  equal  suffrage  has  been  large 
achieved  throughout  the  Americas  and  women  a* 
faced  with  the  active  responsibilities  of  citize 
ship.    A  revision  of  the  Commission's  orgaj 
statute  in  1953  had  reduced  the  term  of  office  fro 
4  years  to  2,  thus  making  it  easier  for  women 
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reer  posts  to  give  the  major  time  necessary  dur- 

•  their  period  of  service.  Dr.  Graciela  Quan  of 
atemala,  who  was  elected  president,  is  an  ex- 
'ienced  lawyer  who  has  carried  responsibility 
the  Guatemalan  Government  for  some  years 
1  has  been  a  member  of  the  Guatemalan  delega- 
n  to  several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of 

United  Nations,  in  1956  serving  as  rapporteur 
Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Itural).  She  was  president  of  the  Guatemalan 
kion  for  Women's  Citizenship  when  Guatemalan 
mien  achieved  political  rights  in  1946  and  is  a 
|mber  of  various  women's  and  professional 
janizations.  In  accordance  with  the  Commis- 
n's  statute,  she  will  take  up  permanent  resi- 
lce  in  Washington  during  her  term  of  office, 
■s.  Frances  Lee,  the  U.S.  delegate,  was  unani- 
usl}-  elected  vice  president  of  the  Commission. 
liti,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Ecuador  were 
oted  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

fployment  for  Women 
n  considering  employment  for  women,  the  As- 
ibly  took  advantage  of  recommendations  by  a 
reting  of  technical  experts  and  administrative 
ids  of  women's  labor  bureaus  in  April  1957, 
agnized  by  the  Inter- American  Commission  of 
omen  in  cooperation  with  the  ILO.  This  was 
!d  in  Mexico  City  at  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
lment  of  Mexico,  with  representatives  present 
)in  14  of  the  American  Republics.  The  U.S. 
legation  to  this  meeting  was  composed  of  Mrs. 
ances  Lee  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Owen.  The 
:hnical  meeting  considered  problems  involved 
women's  employment  and  methods  for  improv- 
%  economic  opportunities,  including  women's 
>or  bureaus,  equal  pay,  and  removal  of  dis- 
mination  in  law  and  practice.    Attention  was 

•  en  to  vocational  education  and  industrial  home 
irk  for  women  on  the  basis  of  careful  studies 
spared  by  the  ILO  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Ana 
gueroa,  the  chief  of  ILO's  Division  of  Women 
<1  Young  Workers.  It  recommended  a  series  of 
solutions  for  action  by  the  12th  Assembly. 

The  Assembly's  Economic  and  Social  Commit- 

•  accordingly  reviewed  each  of  the  substantive 
solutions  recommended  by  the  Mexico  meeting, 
proving  some  without  change  and  revising  oth- 
s  to  improve  the  text.  The  delegates  also  studied 
cumentation  prepared  especially  for  their  use 

the  Commission  secretariat  and  specialists  in 


the  Pan  American  Union  on  equal  pay  in 
the  American  Republics,  women's  employment, 
and  vocational  education,  some  of  which  was  based 
on  material  from  the  ILO.  As  the  result  of  this 
work,  the  Assembly  was  able  to  vote  unanimously 
for  all  the  resolutions  in  this  field.  They  include 
recommendations  regarding  equal  pay  for  women, 
expansion  of  women's  labor  bureaus,  and  free  em- 
ployment services  for  women,  as  well  as  other 
matters  of  special  significance  in  the  Americas. 

A  proposed  review  of  legislation  dealing  with 
the  work  of  women  was  debated  at  some  length. 
The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  asking  for 
review  of  such  legislative  measures  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  all  discriminatory  differences 
based  on  sex  that  limit  the  opportunities  of  women 
to  obtain  suitable  work"  and,  with  regard  to  legis- 
lation dealing  with  maternity  protection,  "to  pre- 
vent the  employer's  financial  obligation  incurred 
by  such  protection  from  becoming  a  cause  for 
discrimination." 

A  proposal  on  vocational  and  technical  training 
was  revised  to  emphasize  practical  needs,  particu- 
larly that  it  be  "organized  on  a  realistic  basis  that 
will  insure  both  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
offered  and  the  opportunities  for  placement  in  the 
labor  market."  This  need  had  been  pointed  out  in 
a  report  prepared  for  the  Assembly  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  entitled  "Technical  Educa- 
tion— Key  to  the  Professional  Life  of  Women." 
In  supporting  the  resolution,  the  alternate  U.S. 
delegate,  Mrs.  Eberly,  commended  the  report  as 
reflecting  sound  concepts  which  should  be  help- 
ful to  each  delegate  in  her  country  in  explaining 
the  importance  of  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion to  government  officials  and  women's  organi- 
zations.   Mrs.  Eberly  said : 

In  the  United  States  it  is  usual  for  high  schools  to  pro- 
vide vocational  along  with  other  types  of  education. 
Vocational  courses  recognize  that  students  vary  in  abil- 
ity, interest,  and  economic  need ;  and  that  each  should 
have  the  practical  skills  and  knowledge  he  or  she  may 
need  to  succeed  in  his  or  her  occupation.  The  training 
courses  also  recognize  that  there  are  differences  in  the 
extent  of  responsibility  within  occupations  and  that  stu- 
dents should  be  equipped  to  meet  varying  demands. 
Vocational  guidance  is  needed  especially  in  the  secondary 
school  to  aid  students  in  selecting  training  courses  in 
which  they  can  master  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge 
and  thus  qualify  for  employment  in  the  occupation  of 
their  choice. 

Other  resolutions  on  employment  dealt  with  the 
situation  of  women  in  domestic  service  and  in  agri- 
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culture.  The  Assembly  urged  that  domestic 
workers  be  included  under  the  labor  laws  and  so- 
cial security  systems  of  every  country  and  be  as- 
sured the  usual  rights  as  parties  to  a  labor  contract. 
It  noted  that  women  working  in  agriculture  often 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  vocational  training  and 
other  labor  services,  and  suggested  that  govern- 
ments give  them  preferred  attention  in  women's 
labor  bureaus  or  elsewhere. 

While  the  laws  and  regulations  in  effect  in  the 
United  States  are  in  general  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  these  recommendations, 
women  in  this  country  will  benefit  along  with 
women  in  other  American  Republics  by  constant 
attention  to  the  maintenance  of  sound  legislation 
adapted  to  the  changing  conditions  of  modern  life. 

Education 

In  the  field  of  education  the  Assembly  had  be- 
fore it  a  working  document  on  the  situation  of 
girls  as  compared  with  boys  in  elementary  schools 
in  the  Americas.  This  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Commission  secretariat  on  the  basis  of  recent  in- 
formation from  governments,  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Statistics,  UNESCO,  and 
similar  sources  and  included  pertinent  legislation 
as  well  as  comparative  figures  on  literacy  and 
school  attendance.  The  analysis  showed  that  in 
1950,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  comparative 
figures  were  available,  girls  were  attending  ele- 
mentary school  in  almost  all  the  American  Re- 
publics in  much  the  same  proportion  as  boys. 
However,  in  many  countries,  large  numbers  of 
children  were  not  in  school,  especially  in  rural 
areas,  this  number  ranging  up  to  as  high  as  77 
percent  of  the  school-age  population.  Since  edu- 
cation is  usually  compulsory,  such  nonattendance 
indicated  that  often  no  schools  were  available- 
Many  of  the  delegates  presented  progress  re- 
ports on  education  for  girls  in  their  countries, 
particularly  in  the  vocational  and  professional 
fields  such  as  home  economics,  agriculture,  social 
work,  and  business.  The  U.S.  delegation  pre- 
sented each  delegate  with  a  copy  of  the  Yearbook 
of  Education  recently  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  together  with  packets  of  selected  pub- 
lications on  experience  in  this  country. 

While  it  was  evident  that  significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
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tunities  for  girls  throughout  the  Americas,  tif 
Assembly  felt  the  Inter- American  Commission 
Women  should  continue  alert  to  continuing  neec 
It  noted  that  UNESCO  is  initiating  a  major  pre ' 
ect,   in   cooperation    with   the   Organization 
American  States,  to  strengthen  elementary  educ 
tion   in   Latin  America,   and   that   this   proje 
would  aid  girls  as  well  as  boys.     The  Asserah 
suggested    that   each   delegate   inform    womei 
organizations  on  her  Committee  of  Cooperati< 
of  the  educational  situation  in  her  country,  "ff 
the  purpose  of  supporting  efforts  to  improve  ed 
cational   facilities  and  of  encouraging  girls  1 
attend  school  more  fully."    The  Assembly  alf 
urged  higher  salaries  and  improved  working  co 
ditions  for  elementary  school  teachers,  pointii 
out  that  most  of  these  teachers  are  women,  th'- 
it  is  during  the  elementary  school  years  that  vit  ' 
aspects  of  the  human  personality  are  establishe 
and  that  class  loads  are  being  increased  because 
growth  of  population  and  shortage  of  persons 


ce 


Women  in  Government 

During  the  Assembly's  review  of  the  increasi: 
number  of  women  in  high  public  office,  the  U. 
delegate  quoted  President  Eisenhower's  rece 
statement  before  the  Republican  Women's  Co 
f erence : 

I  believe  women  bring  to  politics  the  enthusiasm  a 
the  idealism  which  men  often  forget.  I  think  perha 
it  is  their  concern  for  their  children,  the  raising  of  go 
children  in  a  proper  atmosphere,  the  thinking  of  the  go 
life  ahead  for  them.  .  .  .  That  is  the  reason  th 
bring  idealism.     .     .     . 

This  Government,  this  administration,  has  tried  hard 
bring  .  .  .  more  women  into  government,  into  po 
tions  of  governmental  responsibilities.  ...  I  am  coi 
dent  that  you  are  going  to  .do  your  part  to  help  build  a  ji 
and  lasting  peace. 

The  Assembly  reviewed  the  Commission's  c 
ganic  statute  with  a  view  to  suggesting  any  nect 
sary  amendments  for  final  action  next  yes 
Various  proposals  were  advanced  to  strength 
the  Commission's  operation.  The  United  Staf 
proposed  adding  to  the  functions  of  the  Comm 
sion,  which  center  on  the  recognition  of  womei 
rights,  responsibility  "to  stimulate  greater  pub 
understanding  of  the  Organization  of  Americ: 
States  and  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  pu 
pose  of  the  Inter- American  Commission 
Women  as  part  of  the  Inter-American  systeir 
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s  suggestion  received  unanimous  support  and 

be  further  studied  by  the  delegates  and  their 
ernments. 

jnong  the  closing  events  of  the  Assembly  was 
evening  session  addressed  by  Jose  A.  Mora, 
ret  a  ry  General  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 

Btates,  Ambassador  Fernando  Lobo  of  Brazil, 
irman  of  the  Council  of  the  OAS,  Mrs.  Elisa- 
1  Shirley  Enochs  of  the  United  States,  chair- 
1  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
ernational  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
ldhood,  and  Mrs.  Felisa  Rincon  de  Gautier, 
for  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  The  speakers 
mssed  the  many  activities  of  the  Organization 
American  States  and  its  special  organizations, 

the  opportunities  for  peace  and  world  lead- 
lip  inherent  in  inter- American  friendship. 
lie  Assembly  adopted  various  resolutions  of 
>reciation  to  its  leaders  and  the  staff  of  the 
amission.  These  are  embodied,  together  with 
substantive  resolutions  discussed  above,  in  the 
al  Act  of  the  Assembly  signed  by  each  of  the 
jgates  present.  This  and  other  important  doc- 
jnts  prepared  for  this  meeting  are  available  in 

Spanish  and  English.1  The  decisions  taken 
this  session  should  furnish  a  sound  basis  for 
tinued  work.  The  Cuban  Government  has  in- 
sd  the  Commission  to  hold  its  13th  Assembly  at 
)ana  in  1958. 
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rrent  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Imic  Energy 

bite   of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency, 
one  at  New  York  October  26, 1956.     Entered  into  force 
ily  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
utificution  deposited:  Egypt,  September  4, 1957. 

ution 

OCol  amending  articles  48(a),  49(e),  and  61  of  the 
•mention  on  international  civil  aviation  (TIAS  1591) 
'  providing  that  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Inter- 


national Civil  Aviation  Organization  shall  be  held  not 
less  than  once  in  3  years  instead  of  annually.  Done  at 
Montreal  June  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force  December 
12,  1956.     TIAS  3756. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Morocco,  June  21, 1957  ;  Burma, 
August  16,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December  27,  1945. 
Entered  into  force  December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Sudan,  September  5,  1957. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.     Opened  for  signature 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered  into  force 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Sudan,  September  5,  1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fur 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  August  30,  1957. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  August  6,  1957. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendment  of  regulation  30,  chapter  III  (inflatable  life- 
rafts),  annexed  to  the  international  convention  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea  signed  June  10,  1948  (TIAS  2495). 
Done  at  London  May  1955.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  August  30,  1957. 

Sugar 

Protocol    amending   the   international   sugar   agreement 
(TIAS  3177),  with  annex.     Done  at  London  December 
1,  1956. 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  3,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

Inter-American     radiocommunications     convention     and 
annexes.     Signed  at  Habana  December  13,   1937;   en- 
tered  into  force   (Parts  1,  3,  and  4)    July  21,   1938, 
(Part  2)   April  17,  1939.     53  Stat.  1576. 
Denunciation:  Nicaragua,  May  8,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated  at 
Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 20,  1955.2 

Ratified  by  the  President:  September  5,  1957. 
Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General   Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  signed  by  all 
contracting  parties  to  the  General  Agreement. 
Signatures:  Finland,  April  12,  1957;  India,  April  15, 
1957 ;  Union  of  South  Africa,  April  17,  1957 ;  Belgium 
and  Norway,  April  25,  1957 ;  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  April   26,  1957;   Canada,  April  27, 
1957;  Netherlands,  May  21,  1957;  Turkey,  July  25, 
1957 ;  Sweden,  August  1,  1957 ;  United  States,  August 
28,  1957. 

Whaling 

Protocol  amending  the  international  whaling  convention 


Sgpies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pan  American  Union, 
shington  6,  D.  C. 


1  Not  in  force. 

2  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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of  1946  (TIAS  1849).    Done  in  Washington  November 
19,  1956.1 

Ratified  by  the  President:  August  30,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  August  30, 1957. 


BILATERAL 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  extending  the  military  aviation  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  August  19,  1947  (TIAS  1633) 
establishing  a  United  States  Air  Force  Mission  in  El 
Salvador.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  San  Salva- 
dor August  23  and  August  26,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
August  26,  1957. 

Korea 

Treaty   of   friendship,   commerce    and   navigation,   with 
protocol.     Signed  at  Seoul  November  28,  1956.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  August  30,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Foreign  Service  Selection  Boards  Meet 

Press  release  496  dated  September  4 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 4  the  convening  of  the  Eleventh  Selection 
Boards,  which  will  review  the  records  of  all  career 
Foreign  Service  officers  for  purposes  of  promo- 
tion. The  Selection  Boards  are  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

Selection  Boards,  which  normally  meet  once 
each  year,  are  composed  of  senior  career  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  distinguished  private  citizens. 
The  Boards  are  given  the  task  of  evaluating  the 
performance  of  Foreign  Service  officers  as  the 
basis  for  the  President's  promotion  of  the  top  offi- 
cers in  each  class. 

The  task  confronting  the  Selection  Boards  this 
year  has  grown  in  difficulty,  largely  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
corps  by  virtue  of  the  recent  integration  program. 
As  a  result  of  this  program,  the  Foreign  Service 


1  Not  in  force. 


officer  corps  has  expanded  from  1,300  in  1954 , 
approximately  3,300  this  year. 

The  Selection  Boards  will  meet  for  appro? 
mately  4  months.  The  Boards  include  21  acti 
Foreign  Service  officers ;  3  retired  Foreign  Serv 
officers ;  5  public  members  drawn  from  private  Hi 
and  2  observers  on  each  board,  1  designated  by  t 
Department  of  Commerce  and  1  by  the  Depa 
ment  of  Labor.  These  observers  represent  t, 
direct  interest  of  their  Departments  in  the  wo, 
of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Service  officer  members  inclu1 
two  career  ministers: 

Lowell  C.  Pinkerton,  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  i 

Sudan 
James  W.  Riddleberger,  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 

The  three  retired  Foreign  Service  officer  m&x 
bers,  all  former  ambassadors,  are : 

George  H.  Butler,  former  Ambassador  to  the  Dominic 

Republic 
Jack   K.   McFall,   former   Assistant   Secretary  for  C<( 

gressional  Affairs  and  former  Ambassador  to  Finlai 
Walter  Thurston,  former  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  a 

to  Mexico 

The  public  members  are : 

W.  Langhorne  Bond,  Warrenton,  Va. 
James  C.  Gildea,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
C.  A.  R.  Lindquist,  Waterford,  Va. 
Fredrick  W.  Mears,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
John  H.  Reisner,  Hicksville,  N.Y. 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on   September  6  appointed  Gerard 
Smith  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.     (For 
graphic  details,  see  press  release  485  dated  August  28.) 

The  President  on  September  7  appointed  Thorsten 
Kalijarvi  to  be  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  (For  b 
graphic  details,  see  press  release  506  dated  September ! 

The  President  on  September  7  appointed  Thomas 
Mann  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  (For  b 
graphic  details,  see  press  release  505  dated  September  ! 


Designations 

William  I.  Cargo  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Uni  I 
Nations  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  effective  Aug 
19,  1957. 
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United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

September  1956-June  1957 
Documents 


During  the  past  year  the  United  States  was  presented  with  most 
difficult  and  critical  problems  in  the  Middle  East.  In  a  volume 
issued  last  October,  The  Suez  Canal  Problem,  July  26-September  22, 
1956:  A  Documentary  Publication,  the  Department  of  State  presented 
documents,  including  some  background  material,  which  covered  the 
first  2  months  of  the  controversy  that  stemmed  from  President 
Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  present  volume, 
covering  the  period  from  September  1956  to  June  1957,  carries  the 
story  forward;  presents  the  highlights  of  other  major  developments 
in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  hostilities  in  Egypt;  and  shows 
not  only  how  the  United  States  reacted  to  these  developments,  but 
also  how  important  new  elements  were  added  to  American  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East  in  general. 

Copies  of  United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,  September  1956- 
June  1957:  Documents  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  $1.50  each. 
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lited  Nations  General  Assembly  Condemns 
)le  of  U.S.S.R.  in  Hungary 


tTEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE' 

n  reconvening  its  11th  session  to  consider  fur- 
r  the  problem  of  Hungary,  the  General  Assem- 
is  showing  once  again  its  high  sense  of  duty, 
i  have  to  deal  with  a  gross  defiance  of  the 
ited  Nations  and  with  deep  suffering  inflicted 
a  brave  people.  No  matter  what  the  difficulties 
how  great  the  odds  may  seem,  we  must  do  all 
t  we  can  to  uphold  the  right.  If  today  we  are 
thful  to  our  trust  under  the  charter,  a  peaceful 
am  to  justice  will  surely  come  to  pass  in  good 
e. 

?wo  kinds  of  events  since  our  last  debate  on  this 
ject  have  made  this  renewed  consideration 
essary : 

first,  we  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Special 
nmittee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  document 
3592. 2  The  report  confirms  and  documents  in 
ail  the  Soviet  Union's  violation  of  the  charter 
its  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hun- 
y — a  violation  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
demned  by  a  resolution  adopted  earlier  in  this 
iion.3 

lecond,  as  I  shall  show  later  in  my  remarks, 
ressive  measures  and  denials  of  liberty  have 
n  visited  upon  the  Hungarian  people  ever  since 
events  of  October  and  November  by  the  regime 
ich  Soviet  military  power  still  maintains  in 
ngary. 


liade  in  the  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  10  (U.S.  dele- 
on  press  release  2722).     Mr.  Lodge  is  U.S.  Representa- 

to  the  General  Assembly. 
Available  as  supplement  18  to  the  Official  Records  of 

Eleventh   Session   of   the   General   Assembly,   Inter- 

onal  Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press, 

>  Broadway,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. ;  price  $2.    For  text 

inal  chapter  of  report,  see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1957, 

>. 

'bid.,  Dec.  24-31,  1956,  p.  979. 


In  these  circumstances  the  Assembly  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  facts  and  to  take  what- 
ever steps  can  be  taken  peacefully  to  relieve  the 
suffering  and  injustice  which  now  prevail.  It  is 
such  a  massive  violation  of  the  charter  which  we 
are  all  pledged  to  uphold  that  we  could  scarcely 
act  otherwise. 

The  Special  Committee  Report 

Since  the  first  period  of  time  which  we  have  to 
consider  is  that  covered  by  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  some 
words  about  that  report. 

The  task  which  the  Assembly  assigned  to  the 
Special  Committee  in  its  resolution  1132  (XI)  of 
January  10, 1957,4  was  to  produce  for  the  General 
Assembly,  and  for  all  member  states, 

.  .  .  the  fullest  and  best  available  information  regard- 
ing the  situation  created  by  the  intervention  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  through  its  use  of  armed 
force  and  other  means,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Hungary, 
as  well  as  regarding  developments  relating  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject. 

Those  recommendations,  as  all  delegates  will  re- 
member, called  chiefly  for  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Hungary;  the  stopping  of  deporta- 
tions of  Hungarians  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
return  of  deportees;  the  halting  of  any  form  of 
Soviet  intervention  in  Hungary's  internal  affairs ; 
the  reestablishment  of  Hungary's  political  inde- 
pendence; and  the  admittance  of  United  Nations 
observers  into  Hungary. 

The  Special  Committee  carried  out  its  assigned 
task.  The  fact  that  five  wise  and  experienced  men 
from  countries  so  widely  separated  as  Australia, 
Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia,  and  Uruguay  agreed 
on  the  facts  of  this  complicated  history  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  report.    Its  au- 
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*  Ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1957,  p.  140. 
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thors  deserve  great  praise  for  their  diligence  and 
their  integrity.  Men  of  less  courage  might  have 
been  tempted  to  trim  the  truth;  men  of  passion 
might  have  embellished  the  truth ;  they  have  told 
the  truth  calmly  and  clearly. 

The  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
report  has  already  been  paid  by  people  all  over  the 
world,  who  have  read  it  and  republished  and  sum- 
marized it  by  press  and  radio  to  an  extent  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  United  Nations 
documents. 

The  report  is  based  on  an  impressive  array  of 
information.  In  addition  to  testimony  from  over 
100  Hungarian  eyewitnesses  of  the  revolution,  the 
Committee  consulted  much  written  material,  as  is 
shown  in  the  list  printed  at  the  end  of  the  report. 
Two  things  are  noteworthy  here.  First,  the  wit- 
nesses called  were,  in  all  cases,  people  who  had 
actually  been  present  during  the  revolution. 
Thus  they  all  had  firsthand  testimony  and  not 
mere  hearsay  evidence  to  give.  The  second  point 
is  that  the  written  material  includes  a  great  many 
authentic  quotations  from  official  Soviet  and  Hun- 
garian sources,  including  statements  by  Mr.  Kadar 
and  members  of  his  administration.  This  was 
clearly  the  fairest  treatment  that  the  Committee 
could  give  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  puppet  Hungarian  authorities.  The 
Committee  was  anxious  to  hear  their  point  of  view 
in  more  detail,  but  it  was  refused  admittance  to 
Hungary;  and  neither  Hungary  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit documents  to  it. 

In  fact,  it  has  to  be  recorded  that  up  to  now 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  regime  which  it  installed 
in  Hungary  have  both  taken  a  hostile  attitude 
toward  this  proceeding.  They  have  heaped  invec- 
tive upon  the  report  and  published  cruel  and  un- 
founded personal  accusations  against  members  of 
the  Committee.  Up  to  now  they  have  done  their 
best  to  conceal  the  contents  of  the  report  from  their 
own  people.  It  is  true  that  one  Budapest  news- 
paper has  printed  some  highly  selected  and  ragged 
excerpts,  but  I  am  told  that  for  every  sentence,  or 
mutilated  sentence,  of  quotation  from  the  report, 
the  newspaper  carries  nearly  50  sentences  of 
commentary. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  the 
Committee  has  produced  a  report  which  not  only 
confirms  the  knowledge  of  events  on  which  the 


Assembly  acted  last  winter  but  greatly  ampli 
that  knowledge  and  refines  it.  This  report  is 
nearest  approach  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  to 
truth  about  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  i 
its  suppression. 

The  Revolution  and  Its  Suppression 

As  to  the  events  which  the  Committee's  rej 
recounts,  I  shall  mention  only  the  most  signific 
points.  The  report  proves  with  detailed,  fi 
hand  evidence  that  what  happened  in  Hung 
between  October  23  and  the  middle  of  Novem 
1956  was  a  simple  struggle  by  nearly  a  whole  { 
pie  to  regain  their  lost  liberty,  a  struggle  snui 
out  by  massive  Soviet  force. 

On  October  22, 1956,  as  throughout  the  previ 
9  years,  Hungary  was  held  captive  by  the  So' 
Union.  On  the  next  day  the  Hungarian  pec 
began  to  march  toward  freedom.  One  week  Is 
Hungary  was  free.  For  a  period  of  4  days  e 
ing  in  the  early  hours  of  November  4,  Hung 
had  emerged  from  captivity.  During  this  pei 
the  Soviet  Union  even  made  a  semblance  of 
knowledging  the  country's  new  status  and  ] 
tended  to  negotiate  with  it  on  withdrawing  So 
troops. 

At  the  same  time  the  Hungarian  regime  it 
was  changing.  Within  the  first  24  hours  of 
uprising  it  became  clear  that  the  old-style  G 
munist  police  state  was  without  power  to  mainl 
itself.  The  resources  of  power  at  its  dispi 
since  1947  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  shadow, 
army  melted  away,  and  the  Moscow-inspired  se 
police,  the  AVH,  was  too  deeply  hated  to  b 
source  of  strength. 

By  contrast,  the  revolutionary  forces,  which 
eluded  all  elements  of  society  in  Hungary  ad 
in  complete  unity  and  driven  by  the  desire 
freedom,  possessed  the  power  to  remove  the  regi 
Theirs  was  the  most  violent  challenge  to  Comi 
nist  despotism  ever  to  erupt  in  Eastern  Eur< 
In  one  short  week  the  Hungarian  people  seci 
the  formation  of  a  government  headed  by  met 
their  choice.  It  was  pledged  to  domestic  poli 
of  a  socialist  nature  within  a  democratic  fra 
work,  a  multiparty  system  based  on  free  and  se- 
lections, the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops,  and 
pursuance  of  a  neutral  foreign  policy.  In 
connection  let  me  interject  that  the  United  Sti 
has  never  thought  that  a  free  Hungary  woulc 
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Id  have  other  than  a  neutral  foreign  policy 
hat  it  should  be  brought  into  any  military 
nee  with  the  West. 

le  Hungarian  Communist  Party,  with  an  al- 
ily  reliable  membership  of  nearly  900,000, 
ppeared  overnight.  The  hated  secret  police 
disbanded,  its  best-known  leaders  and  mem- 
killed  or  forced  into  hiding.  Statues  of 
in,  Soviet  memorials,  and  various  outward 
3  of  the  country's  former  status  as  a  colony  of 
tow  were  destroyed  by  aroused  multitudes  of 
ig  and  old. 

ee  political  parties,  newly  reformed  or  re- 
1,  succeeded  the  imposed  single  Communist 
y.  A  free  press  was  in  vigorous  operation, 
■ow  publicly  ordered  Soviet  occupation  troops 
ithdraw  from  Budapest  since  their  presence 
Id  serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  further  aggrava- 
of  the  situation." 

that  moment  this  spontaneous  popular  revolt 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  success.    Order  was 
j  restored  throughout  the  country  when,  on 
imber  4,  Soviet  armies  forcibly  deposed  the 
lar  regime  and  proceeded  to  reimpose  on  the 
le  of  Hungary  the  same  system  of  terror 
ist  which  they  had  rebelled, 
ese  are  not  simply  political  events  with  which 
re  dealing,  Mr.  President.    They  are  human 
s,  and  it  is  primarily  in  that  human  light 
[  hope  we  in  this  General  Assembly  will  view 
.     The  Special  Committee  clearly  saw  the 
tn  meaning  of  their  assignment.     We  who 
read  their  report  will  remember  not  only 
)litical  analysis  but,  perhaps  even  more,  the 
s  and  acts  of  people  like  the  girl  who  told 
Committee  what  she  considered  the  cause  of 
)ctober  23  revolution:  "We,  the  young  peo- 
she  said,  "were  particularly  hampered  be- 
we  were  brought  up  amidst  lies.    We  con- 
lly  had  to  lie.    We  could  not  have  a  healthy 
because  everything  was  choked  in  us.    We 
id  freedom  of  thought." 
>  will  remember,  too,  the  magnificent  daring 
it  young  man,  whoever  he  was,  who  went  to 
icrophone  before  5,000  Budapest  students  on 
ight  of  October  22  to  voice  the  fearful  de- 
that  was  in  everybody's  mind  but  which 
ly  until  that  instant  dared  to  utter  openly: 
while  Soviet  troops  were  stationed  in  Hun- 
the  wished-for  political  evolution  could  not 
place,  as  the  country  was  ruled  by  an  im- 


perialistic tyranny.  Just  after  that  speech,  and 
because  of  it,  the  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  became  the  first  of  the  famous  "16 
points"  formulated  by  the  students  of  the  Build- 
ing Industry  Technological  University. 

And  we  will  also  remember  the  eyewitness  pic- 
ture of  Budapest  on  the  following  day,  October  23 : 

Work  in  Budapest  stopped.  Everyone  went  out  on  to 
the  streets  weeping.  People  read  the  points  and  then 
rushed  home  or  to  their  factories.  Every  stenographer 
and  every  typist  did  nothing  but  copy  these  things  in  all 
the  offices.  The  Communist  Party  forbade  this  in  vain. 
Everyone  was  talking  about  it ;  in  conversation,  over  the 
telephone,  the  news  spread  in  a  few  hours  and  within  a 
short  time  all  Budapest  became  an  ant-hill.  People  pin- 
ned the  Hungarian  national  cockade  to  their  clothes,  and 
a  really  fantastic  miracle  occurred,  for  I  regard  it  as  a 
miracle  that  the  whole  people  became  unified.  About 
100,000  AVH  spies,  informers  and  stool-pigeons  had  been 
planted  in  the  national  life  of  the  nation  and  forced  to 
supply  information.  On  the  morning  of  this  day,  for  the 
first  time,  someone  had  dared  to  say  that  the  Russian 
troops  should  leave  Hungary.  We  had  reached  the  point 
where  we  dared  to  say  this  publicly.  This  was  what  gave 
us  unity,  and  the  point  at  which  the  chains  were  broken 
which  had  bound  us  until  then;  the  point  at  which  the 
net  in  which  the  AVH  spy  system  had  been  holding  us 
was  broken.  Everyone  became  convinced.  No  one  asked 
in  the  street,  "Who  are  you?",  everyone  used  the  familiar 
form  of  address  even  in  talking  to  strangers,  everyone 
was  on  familiar  terms,  everyone  could  be  trusted,  every- 
one had  a  feeling  of  complete  unity,  because  the  entire 
system  based  on  lies  collapsed  in  a  moment  on  the  morn- 
ing of  23  October. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  people  for  whose  suf- 
ferings we  seek  relief  are  not  some  abstract  mass. 
They  are  the  individual  Hungarians  who  shared 
that  feeling  of  exaltation  and  of  brotherhood  in 
the  renewal  of  freedom  on  that  day  not  only  in 
Budapest  but  all  over  Hungary.  It  was  that  feel- 
ing which  supplied  the  real  motive  power  for  the 
revolution  which  then  took  place. 

Now,  the  United  Nations,  legally  and  properly, 
deals  with  governments,  not  directly  with  the  lives 
of  individual  citizens.  But  we  have  here  a  case 
in  which  profound  and  tragic  human  consequences 
have  flowed  from  the  acts  of  one  nation  on  the 
territory  of  another. 

If  this  were  a  fight  between  Hungarians,  we 
would  have  no  right  to  consider  it  here.  But  the 
Special  Committee  reports  that  "there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  during  the  fighting  from  4  to  11  Novem- 
ber there  were  any  soldiers  or  groups  of  Hun- 
garians, whether  organized  or  unorganized,  who 
fought  against  each  other.    The  evidence  supports 
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the  conclusion  that  all  fighting  occurred  exclu- 
sively between  Hungarian  nationals  and  the  Soviet 
forces.''  And  finally  the  Special  Committee  points 
out  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  its  report, 

A  massive  armed  intervention  by  one  Power  on  the 
territory  of  another,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  must,  by 
the  Soviet's  own  definition  of  aggression,  be  a  matter  of 
international  concern. 

It  is  instructive  that  the  Committee  was  able  to 
develop  in  such  devastating  detail  the  picture  of 
Soviet  military  intervention  both  on  October  24 
and  again  on  November  4,  together  with  the  troop 
movements  which  preceded  these  steps;  whereas 
its  search  for  evidence  of  prior  Hungarian  invita- 
tions, or  of  any  legal  basis  for  the  intervention, 
ended  in  a  twilight  of  official  Communist  evasion. 
From  these  facts  the  Committee  concluded  that 
there  was  at  least  doubt  as  to  whether  any  invita- 
tion was  ever  issued.  But  no  doubt  at  all  remains 
that  a  powerful  state  nakedly  imposed  its  will  on 
a  weaker  state. 

The  Soviet  Version:  The  Truth  Upside  Down 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Special  Committee  that 
they  include  in  their  report  a  full  summary  of  the 
official  Soviet  and  puppet  Hungarian  version  of 
these  events.  This  version  is  documented  with 
quotations  from  official  sources  in  Budapest  and 
Moscow.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to 
it  because  it  is  a  remarkable  inversion  of  the  truth, 
and  if  it  is  the  best  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Hun- 
garian puppet  regime  can  devise,  its  very  feeble- 
ness adds  conviction  to  the  rest  of  the  report. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  three  official 
reasons  given  for  Soviet  military  intervention,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  commander  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary 
said  in  a  communique  of  November  5,  "Hungary 
addressed  herself  to  the  Soviet  troops  to  reestab- 
lish order  in  the  country." 

2.  Mr.  Kadar  said,  according  to  Pravda  of  No- 
vember 13,  that  there  was  in  progress  a  "counter- 
revolution" which,  if  not  stopped,  would  have 
surrendered  the  independence  of  Hungary  to  the 
"Imperialist  colonizers." 

3.  Mr.  Kadar's  administration  said  on  January 
6, 1957,  that  the  Soviet  Army  was  staying  in  Hun- 
gary to  protect  the  Hungarian  people  against  a 
possible  military  attack  by  foreign  and  imperialis- 
tic forces. 


In  other  words,  the  party  whose  tanks  tw; 
created  death  and  disorder  among  a  peaceful  p( 
pie  says  it  came  to  restore  order.  The  party  whi 
came  as  an  imperialist  colonizer  to  redeprive  Hi 
gary  of  her  independence  and  to  exploit  her  I 
sources  says  it  came  to  prevent  that.  And  1 
party  which  launched  in  Hungary  two  milita 
attacks  by  a  foreign  and  imperialist  force  says 
troops  are  staying  on  to  prevent  that.  I  sugg 
that  the  science  of  upside-down  language  has  h< 
been  developed  to  its  utmost  point. 

The  Moscow  version  makes  much  of  what  it  ca 
a  "counter-revolution"  in  Hungary.  Mr.  Kada 
political  party  referred  to  this  supposed  mo- 
ment as  "a  Horthyite-fascist  Hungarian  capit 
ist-feudal  counter-revolution,"  which  is  quite 
horrible-sounding  affair.  But  the  Special  Co 
mittee  has  a  word  of  its  own  to  say  on  this  top 

The  Committee  looked  most  carefully  for  evidence 
such  a  heterogeneous  movement,  but  found  none.  ' 
only  counter-revolution  which  did  take  place  was  t 
effected  by  the  Soviet  authorities  when,  by  the  use 
overwhelming  armed  force,  they  replaced  a  socialist, 
democratic,  regime  in  formation  in  Hungary  by  a  pol 
State. 

That  statement  is  borne  out  by  all  the  facts 
know. 

No  wonder  the  Soviet  version  of  these  events 
not  believed. 

It  was  not  believed  by  the  carefully  indocl 
nated  Hungarian  Army,  whose  units  either  dis 
tegrated  when  the  revolution  began  or  went  o 
to  fight  with  the  freedom  fighters. 

It  was  not  believed  by  the  Hungarian  work< 
who  formed  workers'  councils  to  defend  th 
revolution  and  who  fought  heroically  at  Cse 
Island,  at  Ujpest,  and  in  the  steel  factories 
Dunapentele. 

It  was  not  believed  by  Hungarian  students  v 
for  years  had  been  schooled  in  communism  1 
who  fought  bravely  against  Soviet  tanks. 

It  was  not  believed  even  by  the  Soviet  occu; 
tion  troops,  who  fraternized  with  the  revc 
tionaries  and  were  therefore  replaced,  in 
second  intervention,  by  troops  from  Soviet  Cent 
Asia  who  did  not  even  know  what  country  tl 
were  fighting  in. 

And  it  was  not  even  believed  by  many  fan* 
Communists  and  pro-Communists  of  the  f 
world,  men  who  out  of  reverence  for  the  Cc 
munist  way  had  tried  for  years  to  believe  wh 
ever  Moscow  said,  men  like  Howard  Fast  in 
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ted  States,  Pablo  Picasso  in  Paris,  and  Peter 
er  of  the  London  Daily  Worker.  I  doubt  very 
h  whether  either  the  Soviet  representative  or 
Hungarian  associate  in  this  hall  believes  it. 

gary  Since  November — Promise  and  Betrayal 

remains  now  to  review  some  of  the  events 
j  Moscow  reimposed  its  rule  on  Hungary  by 
nilitary  attack  of  November  4.  In  the  opinion 
he  United  States  this  part  of  the  story  is  of 
ial  importance.  We  must  consider  it  with 
5  attention  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  human 
>lem  which  confronts  us. 

it  me  say  here  and  now  that  the  United  States 
no  thought  whatever  of  pursuing  this  subject 
spirit  of  cold  war.  We  wish  we  did  not  have 
ursue  it  at  all.  We  wish  with  all  our  hearts 
the  Hungarian  people  had  been  allowed  to 
y  on  their  own  affairs  in  freedom  and  quiet- 
,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  charter 
of  common  decency.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
suffering  and  suppressed  people  of  Hungary 
j  no  free  voice,  since  Moscow  has  taken  that 
y  from  them — certainly  they  have  no  free 
e  in  this  Assembly. 

is  therefore  our  duty  to  try  the  best  we  can  to 
g  about  a  relief  of  their  troubles.  That  can 
one  if  the  Soviet  Union,  which  exercises  mili- 
power  in  Hungary,  will  respond  to  the  judg- 
ts  of  world  opinion.  In  Moscow's  hands  lies 
power  to  relieve  the  tension  in  this  situation  by 
sving  the  injustice  from  which  the  tension 

JS. 

re  can  perhaps  take  as  a  reasonable  starting 
it  the  reforms  which  the  regime  of  Mr.  Kadar 
nised  to  the  people  of  Hungary  after  the  at- 
:  of  November  4.  Thus  we  can  judge  that 
me  not  by  outside  standards  but  by  standards 
ih  it  set  for  itself. 

he  Assembly  will  recall  the  description  in  the 
»rt  of  the  governmental  situation  in  the  first 
3  after  the  attack  of  November  4.  As  the  re- 
;  says, 

tving  taken  over  Hungary  by  armed  intervention, 
Soviet  authorities  were  compelled  by  reason  of  the 
inistrative  vacuum  to  administer  a  country  whose 
:larly  supported  Government  they  had  overthrown. 

Soviet  military  commanders  carried  out  mass 
ssts  and  deportations  of  Hungarians,  issued  de- 
s  to  the  Hungarian  people  over  Hungarian 
o  stations,  established  curfews,  and  acted  in 


general  like  military  governors  of  an  occupied 
enemy  country. 

In  this  situation  the  Kadar  regime  evidently 
felt  it  had  to  do  something  immediately  to  win 
popular  support.  From  the  first  day  it  made 
various  promises  of  reforms  known  to  have  wide 
backing  among  the  people.  These  are  the  promises 
which  I  suggest  we  now  examine  to  see  how  they 
were  carried  out. 

Promise    Number    One:  Withdrawal    of   Soviet 
Troops 

The  November  4  program  of  the  puppet  regime 
stated  in  point  15:  "After  the  restoration  of 
calm  and  order  the  Hungarian  Government  will 
begin  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government 
and  with  the  other  participants  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungary."  Mr.  Kadar  repeated  this  promise 
on  the  radio  and  to  visiting  delegations  on  No- 
vember 8,  November  11,  November  14,  November 
15,  and  November  28.  His  foreign  minister, 
Mr.  Horvath,  repeated  it  here  in  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  3,  1956,  in  these  words : 
'As  soon  as  order  is  restored,  Janos  Kadar  will 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Hungary." 

Mr.  President,  that  promise  has  been  broken. 
A  conservative  estimate  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  places  the  present  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Hungary,  not  counting  air  force  con- 
tingents, at  68,000,  compared  to  only  25,000  in 
September  1956,  before  the  revolution. 

The  very  notion  of  negotiations  to  remove  these 
troops  was  officially  abandoned  as  early  as  May  11, 
when  Mr.  Kadar  said  to  the  National  Assembly 
in  Budapest :  "We  are  supporters  of  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  and  consequently  we  are  also  supporters 
of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary,  as 
long  as  we  are  faced  with  the  aggressive  ambitions 
of  the  imperialists  and  the  gathering  of  the  im- 
perialists' forces."  Translated  out  of  Communist 
jargon,  Mr.  President,  that  amounts  to  indefinite 
postponement. 

Promise  Number  Two :  No  Reprisals  Against  Free- 
dom Fighters 

The  newly  installed  regime  promised  on  No- 
vember 4:  "The  government  will  not  tolerate 
the  persecution  of  workers  under  any  pretext 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  most  recent  events." 
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Again  on  November  26  in  a  radio  broadcast  Mr. 
Kadar  said:  "I  repeatedly  and  unequivocally 
declare  that  we  will  adhere  to,  and  make  every 
one  adhere  to,  the  solemn  promise  made  in  our 
government's  appeal  of  November  4,  that  no 
worker  will  come  to  harm  as  a  result  of  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  mass  movement  which  began 
on  October  23." 

It  is  hard  to  see  why  this  promise  had  to  be 
limited  to  workers,  since  in  most  societies  justice 
is  accorded  impartially  to  all  people  regardless  of 
their  occupation  or  their  supposed  membership 
in  one  or  another  social  class.  But  even  if  we  let 
that  pass,  the  record  shows  that  the  authorities  in 
Hungary  have  broken  their  solemn  promise  of  no 
reprisals  and  have  gone  back  to  the  old  system  of 
police  terror. 

We  have  a  news  report  that  all  300  workers  in 
a  factory  in  Miskolc,  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  revolution,  were  sent  to  Russia  for  a  "study 
visit"  and  have  not  been  heard  from  since.  We 
have  reports  of  new  networks  of  informers  being 
created  in  factories  and  villages  by  blackmail 
threats  against  people  who  took  part  in  the  up- 
rising. As  usual  in  a  police  state,  some  of  these 
reports  cannot  be  fully  verified. 

But  on  April  20  the  provincial  paper  Zalai 
Hirlap,  in  western  Hungary,  officially  revealed 
the  indictment  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  of  Lenti,  whose  population  in  1944  was  2,370, 
for  taking  part  in  the  revolution. 

In  further  proof  of  the  breaking  of  this  promise, 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States  delegation  has 
submitted,  for  circulation  as  a  General  Assembly 
document,5  a  list  of  1,768  individuals,  each  identi- 
fied by  name,  against  whom  the  Hungarian  au- 
thorities have  taken  punitive  action  between  No- 
vember 1956  and  August  1957  for  alleged  anti- 
regime  activities  during  and  after  the  October 
revolution.  This  list  is  drawn  entirely  from 
Hungarian  Communist  sources,  namely  Hungar- 
ian newspapers  and  Hungarian  Communist  radio 
broadcasts  during  the  period  in  question.  This  is 
the  nearest  thing  to  official  information  available 
in  Hungary  today.  The  list  is  doubtless  incom- 
plete, but  it  is  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  get. 

It  shows  23  executions. 

It  shows  51  death  sentences. 

It  shows  29  sentences  of  life  imprisonment,  15 
of   them    commuted    from    sentences    of    death. 
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Among  the  occupations  listed  are :  worker  i 
wagon  factory,  coach  builder,  delivery  man, 
prentice,  waiter,  truck  driver,  foreman,  drr 
cabinetmaker,  miner,  electrician.  Even  by  CV 
munist  standards  I  think  such  people  are  ca] 
workers.  Other  listed  occupations,  no  less  h 
orable,  are  student,  bank  clerk,  soldier,  army  < 
cer,  university  professor,  writer,  musician. 

Of  all  these  charges,  the  most  frequent  is 
simple  phrase  "revolutionary  activity." 

Many  of  those  listed  were  reported  simply 
arrested.  That  is  the  last  word  we  have  ab 
them.  Perhaps  the  Hungarian  authorities  or 
Soviet  Government  can  tell  us  what  happened 
them. 

Because  of  the  breaking  of  this  promise, 
President,  not  only  these  1,768  people  have  b 
hurt,  together  with  all  others  persecuted  wl 
names  have  not  been  published.  The  entire  H 
garian  people  are  hurt  when  the  courts  are  u 
in  this  way  to  make  examples  and  thus  to  f  righ 
the  people  into  obedience. 

This  list,  of  course,  does  not  include  any  ii 
viduals  against  whom  proceedings  have  been  ta] 
but  not  reported  in  the  newspapers.  We  have 
way  of  knowing  accurately  how  many  of  th 
there  may  be,  although  some  reports  indicate 
number  is  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  Nor  doe: 
include  the  190,000  Hungarians  who  fled  to  oil 
countries  rather  than  risk  the  vengeance  of 
Soviet  puppet  regime.  They  too,  I  might  s 
have  been  receiving  letters  full  of  promises 
good  treatment  if  they  return  to  Hungary,  1 
they  know  well  enough  how  much  faith  to  put 
such  promises. 

Promise  Number  Three:  A  Multiparty  System 

On  November  4  Mr.  Kadar  said  in  a  radio  bro: 
cast  that  certain  portfolios  in  his  cabinet  "m 
be  filled  by  representatives  of  other  parties  a 
nonparty  persons."  On  November  11  he  si 
again  in  a  radio  speech :  "I  can't  imagine  i 
solution  of  our  future  tasks  otherwise  than 
responsible  participation  of  men  of  differ* 
party-political  and  ideological  views  in  1 
country's  government  at  all  levels." 

This  promise  too  was  broken.  By  November 
Mr.  Kadar  was  saying  on  the  radio  that  it  would 
fulfilled  "once  productive  work  has  start 
throughout  the  country  and  legal  order  has  be 
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;ored  everywhere  in  every  aspect."  That  is 
te  a  condition,  and  evidently  it  has  not  yet  been 
filled.  On  May  27  of  this  year  the  Minister  of 
Interior,  Mr.  Biszku,  said  in  a  public  lecture 
t  the  efforts  to  restore  other  parties  were  "re- 
onary."  He  said :  "In  our  country  the  multi- 
ty  system  doesn't  serve  the  interests  of  the  dic- 
>rship  of  the  proletariat;  it  would  only  give 
reaction  legal  possibilities."  So  much  for  the 
it  of  political  opposition. 

miise  Number  Four:  Free  Elections 

'oint  11  in  the  November  4  program  of  the 
[adar  regime  was  "the  securing  of  democratic 
lections."  Again  on  November  15  he  told  a 
elegation  from  the  Greater  Budapest  Workers' 
louncil :  "We  surrender  the  Party's  monopoly : 
re  want  a  multiparty  system  and  clean  and 
onest  elections.  We  know  that  this  will  not  be 
isy,  because  the  workers'  power  can  be  de- 
coyed not  only  by  bullets  but  also  by  ballots. 
Ve  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  we  might  be 
loroughly  beaten  at  the  elections,  but  we  under- 
ike  the  election  fight  because  the  Communist 
'arty  will  have  the  strength  to  gain  once  more 
le  confidence  of  the  working  masses." 

"hat  was  a  categorical  promise  made  by  a  man 
h  his  eyes  open.  It  was  of  the  utmost  political 
•ortance.  It  has  been  broken.  On  May  9  Mr. 
lar  told  the  National  Assembly :  "The  Govern- 
lt  takes  the  view  that  in  our  present  position  it 
dd  not  be  correct  if  we  expended  our  time  and 
mgth  on  parliamentary  elections."  The  Na- 
lal  Assembly  thereupon  passed  a  constitutional 
mdment  prolonging  its  own  mandate  and  post- 
ing elections  for  2  years.  Whether  the  elec- 
ts will  be  held  after  2  years  and,  if  so,  whether 
y  will  give  the  people  the  kind  of  real  choice 
.  Kadar  spoke  of  on  November  15  is  impossible 
ell.    But  the  signs  are  far  from  encouraging. 

vmise  Number  Five :  The  Right  To  Strike 

hi  December  11, 1956,  the  National  Association 
f  Free  Hungarian  Trade  Unions,  which  was 
government-sponsored  organization  and  can 
e  presumed  to  speak  for  the  regime,  declared : 
The  right  to  strike  is  the  inalienable  right  of 
lie  workers'  class."  And  again :  "The  strike  is 
be  strong  weapon  of  the  workers'  class." 


The  promise  clearly  implied  in  that  statement 
was  broken.  Decrees  No.  2  and  No.  4  of  1957,  by 
the  Presidential  Council,  established  the  death 
penalty  for  inciting  to  strike  or  advocating1  a 
strike  in  any  shop  with  more  than  100  workers. 

Promise  Number  Six:  An  End  to  Soviet  Plunder 
of  Hungary 

On  November  14,  1956,  Mr.  Kadar  told  repre- 
sentatives of  several  workers'  councils  that  in 
future  all  trade  agreements  entered  into  by 
Hungary  would  be  made  public.  The  next  day 
his  statement  was  confirmed  in  a  state  radio 
broadcast. 

This  promise  held  special  importance  for  the 
Hungarian  people  because  one  of  the  motives  be- 
hind the  uprising  was  to  get  rid  of  suspected 
economic  exploitation  of  Hungary  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  especially  in  the  uranium  mines.  Yet  this 
promise  too  was  broken.  On  June  16,  1957,  de- 
cree 34  classified  as  state  secrets  all  data  about 
trade  negotiations  and  trade  relations  and  agree- 
ments between  Hungary  and  foreign  countries. 

Promise  Number  Seven:  Freedom  for  Writers  and 
Artists 

On  January  6,  1957,  Radio  Budapest  broadcast 
a  government  declaration  which  said:  "The 
Government  insures  freedom  for  scientific  and 
artistic  creative  work  and  respect  for  scientific 
and  artistic  convictions.  Every  progressive 
tendency  and  conception  which  promotes  the 
development  of  our  national  culture  must  be 
given  room  in  scientific  and  artistic  life." 

This  promise,  ambiguous  enough  to  begin  with, 
was  soon  broken  completely  by  the  institution  of 
police  terror  against  Hungarian  writers.  On 
January  17  the  Hungarian  Writers'  Union  was 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  police.  On  Janu- 
ary 25  Radio  Budapest  announced  the  arrest  of 
five  prominent  writers  for  revolutionary  activity. 
On  April  21  the  Writers'  Union  was  permanently 
abolished  and  the  famous  writer  Tibor  Dery  was 
arrested,  according  to  Radio  Budapest,  "on  suspi- 
cion of  having  committed  a  crime  against  the 
State."  We  have  no  word  that  Mr.  Dery  has  yet 
been  released.  These  arrests,  undoubtedly,  have 
helped  to  make  sure  that  the  only  freedom  exer- 
cised by  Hungarian  writers  is  the  freedom  to  write 
as  they  are  told  or  not  write  at  all. 
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Promise  Number  Eight :  Freedom  of  Religion 

On  November  27  the  State  Office  for  Church 
Affairs,  a  part  of  the  Government,  said:  "The 
Revolutionary  Worker-Peasant  Government 
stands  on  the  basis  of  free  practice  of  religion." 
Specifically  the  announcement  confirmed  the 
privilege  of  religious  instruction  in  schools, 
which  was  one  demand  of  the  revolution. 

This  promise  too  was  broken.  On  January  29  a 
decree  was  issued  permitting  attendance  at  reli- 
gious classes  only  for  children  who  had  been  en- 
rolled for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  was  before 
the  revolution,  when  restrictions  on  this  matter 
were  still  in  force,  the  new  decree  took  away  with 
one  hand  what  had  been  given  with  the  other.  It 
was  a  transparent  piece  of  evasion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  eight  broken  promises 
of  the  regime  in  Hungary.  The  list  could  be  ex- 
tended. But  I  have  chosen  these  eight  because 
they  all  concern  basic  rights  of  human  beings. 
Judged  by  the  standards  which  it  set  for  itself,  the 
Soviet  puppet  regime  has  grievously  wronged  the 
Hungarian  people. 

That  regime  is,  of  course,  an  agent  of  Moscow's 
will.  The  wrongs  it  has  done  flow  from  the  origi- 
nal wrong  done  by  Moscow  in  crushing  Hungary's 
liberty  and  independence  by  armed  force. 

The  Draft  Resolution 

I  come  now  to  the  draft  resolution  which  is  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly.  Let  me  begin  by 
making  a  few  general  comments. 

The  first  comment  is  that  this  resolution,  as  its 
broad  sponsorship  suggests,  is  the  joint  product  of 
many  delegations.  Other  delegations  will  wish 
to  speak  for  themselves  about  it,  but  as  repre- 
sentative of  one  country  involved  in  drawing  it 
up  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  very  great 
contributions  of  thought  which  so  many  of  our 
cosponsors  have  made.  I  believe  the  consultations 
which  have  led  to  this  draft  have  been  as  wide  as 
any  consultations  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
Nations. 

My  second  comment  is  that  the  United  States 
and,  I  think,  all  our  cosponsors  have  been  ani- 
mated throughout  by  a  desire  to  be  constructive, 
not  vindictive.  As  we  consider  this  resolution, 
we  have  to  consider  the  long  list  of  broken  prom- 


ises of  the  Kadar  regime,  which  we  have  just  i 
viewed.  These  shortcomings  cannot  be  passed  < 
as  a  merely  internal  Hungarian  affair.  In  t 
first  place,  they  involve  violations  of  human  rig! 
guaranteed  by  treaty — the  Treaty  of  Peace 
1947,  to  which  both  Hungary  and  the  Sovi 
Union  are  parties,  as  is  also,  of  course,  the  Unit 
States.  In  the  second  place,  they  involve  acts 
a  regime  which  was  forcibly  imposed  on  Hunga 
from  the  outside  by  the  intervention  of  the  mi 
tary  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  interve 
tion  continues  today  in  the  form  of  massive  mi 
tary  occupation  forces  and  all  the  familiar  app 
ratus  of  Soviet  colonial  rule.  The  betrayal  of ; 
the  dearest  wishes  of  the  revolutionaries  is  not  i 
internal  Hungarian  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  oi 
side  pressure,  a  matter  which  it  is  in  the  power 
the  Soviet  Union  to  correct. 

It  is  therefore  a  proper  concern  of  the  Gener 
Assembly.  We  approach  this  concern  in  a  ge 
uine  desire  to  see  this  situation  improved.  If  th 
is  to  be  done,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Uni< 
to  correct  these  wrongs,  of  which  it  is  the  re 
author. 

My  third  general  comment  is  that,  although  tl 
draft  resolution  seeks  to  be  moderate  in  tone,  wh 
it  says  is  truthful  and  forthright.  It  does  not  r 
treat  in  any  respect  from  previous  stands  taki 
by  the  Assembly  on  this  subject.  To  do  so  wou 
be  to  shun  the  truth,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  fa( 
and  that  would  bring  the  Assembly  into  contemj 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  draft  resoluti< 
are,  for  the  most  part,  self-explanatory,  but  thi 
do  call  for  brief  comment. 

The  preamble  refers  to  the  five  countries  who 
representatives  compose  the  Special  Committee- 
Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia,  and  Ur 
guay.  It  notes  that  the  report  of  the  Speci 
Committee  is  unanimous.  This  is  a  well-deserv< 
tribute  to  those  five  countries  and  to  their  ab 
representatives,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  all 
a  recognition  that  in  this  matter  of  Hungary  tl 
truth  is  seen  in  the  same  light  in  all  quarters  of  tl 
globe.  There  is  not  a  Western  truth  or  an  Eastei 
truth  about  these  events;  there  is  a  single  trut 
and  the  Special  Committee  has  reported  it  as  ful. 
and  clearly  as  is  humanly  possible. 

The  preamble  then  expresses  regret  that  tl 
Soviet  Union  and  the  present  authorities  in  Hui 
gary  failed  to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  tl 
Special  Committee.     In  fact,  as  I  have  alreac 
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d,  those  countries  have  completely  excluded 
Committee  from  Hungary  and  have  not  even 
unit  t i'd  documents  to  it.  All  they  have  done  is 
heap  abuse  on  the  Committee  and  its  report, 
d  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  emissaries 
the  present  regime  in  Budapest  have  been  tour- 
;  the  world  saying  that  the  Committee  is  biased 
ause  it  did  not  visit  Hungary ! 
rurning  to  the  operative  paragraphs,  we  begin 
h  an  expression  of  appreciation  to  the  Com- 
;tee.  This  is  richly  deserved.  They  have  done 
lonumental  job  of  research  and  analysis  in  the 
e  of  great  obstacles,  especially  the  attitude  in 
scow  and  Budapest  which  I  just  mentioned, 
sy  have  shown  courage  in  the  face  of  personal 
fication,  yet  they  have  managed  to  keep  a  cool 
I  judicious  mind  under  all  this  stress. 
lie  second  operative  paragraph  endorses  the 
ort.  As  far  as  the  United  States  delegation  is 
cerned,  this  means  a  finding  that  the  conclu- 
is  are  all  soundly  based  on  the  detailed  evidence 
sented,  which  includes  many  official  statements 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kadar  regime  and 
ir  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 
)perative  paragraph  number  3  singles  out  for 
cial  notice  one  conclusion  of  the  Special  Com- 
tee,  namely,  that  the  events  in  Hungary  last 
ober  and  November  constituted  a  spontaneous 
ional  uprising.  The  official  Moscow  story  is 
t  these  events  were  brought  about  by  outside 
srference  from  Western  Europe  or  the  United 
tes.  But  that  story  is  exposed  in  the  Commit- 
s  report  as  unfounded.  It  is  worse  than  that, 
an  editorial  in  Budapest  said  during  the  days 
freedom  last  year,  the  story  is  an  insult  to  the 
ngarian  freedom  fighters.  Concerning  it  the 
ort  says: 

nat  took  place  in  Hungary  in  October  and  November 
i  was  a  spontaneous  national  uprising,  due  to  long- 
ding  grievances  which  had  caused  resentment  among 
people.  .  .  . 

ie  thesis  that  the  uprising  was  fomented  by  reac- 
ary  circles  in  Hungary  and  that  it  drew  its  strength 
1  such  circles  and  from  Western  "Imperialists"  failed 
arvive  the  Committee's  examination. 

►perative  paragraph  4  presents  certain  findings 
ch  we  have  chosen  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
scial  Committee  because  they  indicate  clear  vio- 
ons  of  the  charter  and  are  therefore  of  a  special 
cern  to  the  United  Nations.  Three  of  these 
lings  relate  to  gross  violations  of  Hungary's 
;reignty.    The  fourth  and  fifth  relate  to  viola- 


tions of  specific  international  treaties  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  by  the  authorities  now  in  Hungary. 
These  are  the  most  basic  facts  of  the  situation. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  face  them  candidly  and  with- 
out passion.  That  is  what  this  paragraph  of  the 
resolution  does. 

Our  second  duty  with  regard  to  these  facts  is  to 
judge  them  for  what  they  are,  and  that  is  what 
operative  paragraph  5  does.  In  it  the  Assembly 
condemns  the  acts  already  referred  to.  I  submit 
that,  if  we  are  to  uphold  the  basic  principles  of 
the  charter,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  condemn 
these  evil  actions.  There  is  nothing  destructive 
about  condemning  evil.  We  do  not  condemn  the 
doer  but  the  deed.  We  approach  the  doer  in  a 
spirit  of  constructive  hope. 

That  spirit  of  constructive  hope  is  especially 
evident  in  the  remaining  paragraphs  of  the  draft 
resolution.  Paragraph  6  brings  us  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter — the  plight  of  the  Hungarian  people, 
who  have  suffered  so  much.  As  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  association  of  nations,  the  suffering  of 
one  nation  must  be  of  concern  to  us.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  moving  remark  of  the  representa- 
tive of  Burma  in  the  debate  on  this  same  question 
last  winter.  "There,"  he  said,  "but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  go  we."  If  we  were  to  harden  our  hearts 
against  Hungary  at  this  time,  we  would  be  under- 
mining the  whole  fabric  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
to  uphold. 

If  our  concern  is  genuine,  it  must  take  the  form 
of  action.  Paragraph  7  expresses  that  thought. 
It  is  not  enough  to  accept  the  truth  if  we  are  too 
tired  or  too  preoccupied  or  too  timid  to  act  upon 
it.  We  must  indeed  make  further  efforts.  How 
quickly  and  how  largely  our  efforts  may  succeed 
we  cannot  yet  know ;  but  if  we  do  not  try,  we  will 
never  know.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  a  great 
resistance  to  the  voice  of  world  opinion  on  this 
matter,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be  for- 
ever deaf  to  the  voice  of  its  own  manifest  interest, 
which  is  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  conscience 
of  the  world. 

Our  first  effort,  then,  must  be  to  renew  our  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  conform  to  the  charter 
in  the  matter  of  Hungary.  That  call  is  made  in 
operative  paragraph  8.  It  is  possible  to  say  that 
the  demands  made  in  that  paragraph  are  so  sweep- 
ing that  they  will  not  soon  be  fulfilled.  To  that 
I  say  simply  this:  We  must  make  the  demands 
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which  we  know  to  be  right.  As  to  fulfillment,  we 
shall  see.  All  is  better  than  a  part ;  a  part  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  Now  is  better  than  later;  later  is 
better  than  never.  If  we  have  the  courage  to  press 
for  what  we  know  is  right,  we  thereby  make  prog- 
ress possible.  With  patience  and  firmness  we 
can  be  confident  that  the  right  will  increasingly 
prevail. 

Operative  paragraph  9  introduces  a  new  mecha- 
nism. It  was  the  view  of  many  delegations  that 
the  chance  of  progress  could  be  increased  if  the 
General  Assembly  were  to  appoint  a  Special  Rep- 
resentative of  outstanding  eminence  to  pursue  the 
objectives  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  Hun- 
garian question.  It  was  felt  that  such  a  man 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  discretion  as 
to  how  to  proceed.  His  terms  of  reference  would 
consist  primarily  of  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  He  would  be  asked  to  consult 
as  appropriate  with  the  Special  Committee, 
whose  constantly  increasing  fund  of  information 
and  insight  into  this  whole  subject  can  be  of  great 
value  to  him.  Finally,  he  is  to  report  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

To  make  such  a  provision  as  this  would  be  futile 
if  it  were  not  possible  to  find  the  man  for  the  job. 
We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  this  is  possible. 
Of  all  the  names  mentioned,  the  one  which  has 
aroused  the  widest  support  and  enthusiasm  is  that 
of  our  president,  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  of 
Thailand.  His  great  standing  as  a  world  figure, 
his  wisdom  and  skill  as  a  diplomatist,  and  his 
deep  devotion  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  qualify  him  eminently  for  such 
a  task  as  we  have  in  mind.  If  the  Assembly  asks 
him  to  accept  this  new  post,  difficult  as  it  is  bound 
to  be,  we  hope  that  he  will  consent. 

The  draft  resolution  ends  with  a  decision  to 
place  the  Hungarian  question  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  12th  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  an  important  decision  to  make  and, 
I  suggest,  essential  to  progress.  The  people  of 
Hungary  are  being  shot  and  imprisoned  and  mal- 
treated now;  their  sufferings  are  actual  and  acute 
and  demand  from  one  day  to  the  next  to  be  re- 
lieved. It  is  impossible  to  know  how  many  lives 
of  Hungarian  patriots  are  endangered  from  one 
day  to  the  next  day  by  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent grim  course  of  events  in  that  country.  If  we 
are  to  come  to  the  relief  of  these  people,  we  must 
at  least  begin  to  do  so  with  all  speed.     That 


means  that  we  must  not  let  this  matter  drift 
keep  it  in  the  forefront  of  our  attention  until 
know  that  progress  is  being  made. 


Conclusion 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  danger  we  face 
this  difficult  and  tragic  matter  is  that  we  will  g 
in  to  despair.  The  most  necessary  quality  for 
therefore,  is  steadfastness.  We  know  what 
right.  Although  there  is  considerable  phys: 
power  behind  the  thing  which  is  wrong,  those  \ 
wield  that  power  are  human  beings  who  can 
brought  to  change  their  minds.  It  is  not  onlj 
our  interest  but  in  theirs  as  well  that  that  cha: 
should  occur.  Until  it  does,  they  will  conti 
surrounded,  as  they  are  today,  by  bitter  and  hos 
peoples  who  will  turn  against  them  the  mrn 
they  have  the  chance. 

In  a  speech  last  May  9  to  the  National  As& 
bly  in  Budapest,  Mr.  Kadar  is  reported  to  h 
rejected  proposed  political  reforms  in  his  Sov 
occupied  state  by  saying,  "We  cannot  turn  b 
the  wheel  of  history."  Mr.  President,  I  th 
there  is  great  doubt  that  Mr.  Kadar  and  his  So 
masters  know  in  which  direction  the  wheel  of  ! 
tory  is  turning.  They  seem  to  be  trying  with 
their  might  to  wrench  it  out  of  its  natural  pi 
But  surely  it  cannot  forever  be  made  to  turr 
a  direction  which  causes  so  much  death  and  i 
and  heartache  and  suffering  for  millions  of  pea 
The  faith  of  the  sponsors  of  this  resolution  is  t 
the  wheel  of  history  can,  with  God's  help  i 
steadfast  human  effort,  be  made  to  move  tow 
justice  and  truth. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  » 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1132  (XI)  of  10  January  1 
establishing   a   Special   Committee,   consisting  of  K 


aU.N.  doc.  A/3658  (A/Res/1133(XI) ),  sponsored 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  C 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Repu 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  1 
duras,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Liberia,  Luxerabc 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakb 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippines,  Portugal,  Si 
Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Venezu 
adopted  on  Sept.  14  by  a  vote  of  60  to  10  ( Soviet  bloc 
Yugoslavia),  with  10  abstentions  (Afghanistan,  Ce: 
Egypt,  Finland,  India,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Saudi  An 
Syria,  and  Yemen).  The  Union  of  South  Africa 
absent. 
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tativi's  of  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark,  Tunisia  and 
i.i,'ii:iv.  tn  Investigate,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
>ct  observation  In  Hungary  and  elsewhere,  taking  testi- 
fy, collecting  evidence  and  receiving  information,  as 
iropriate, 

faring  note  received  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
■cial  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary, 
Ugntting  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
I  the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  have  failed  to 
operate  in  any  way  with  the  Special  Committee, 
W»fre$*e»  Its  appreciation  to  the  Special  Committee 
its  work; 

.  Endorses  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee; 
.  Votes  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  that  the  events 
<h  took  place  in  Hungary  in  October  and  November 
1966  constituted  a  spontaneous  national  uprising; 
.  Finds  that  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee 
the  basis  of  its  examination  of  all  available  evidence 
firm  that : 

a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  viola- 
i  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived 
Dgary  of  its  liberty  and  political  independence  and  the 
ogarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental 
nan  rights ; 

b)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed 
:he  Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of  the 
on  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

c)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  car- 
1  out  mass  deportations  of  Hungarian  citizens  to  the 
ion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 

d)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  vio- 
>d  its  obligations  under  the  Geneva  Conventions  of 
9; 

e)  The  present  authorities  in  Hungary  have  violated 
human  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty 
'eace  with  Hungary ; 

.  Condemns  these  acts  and  the  continued  defiance  of 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly; 
.  Reiterates  its  concern  with  the  continuing  plight  of 
Hungarian  people; 

Considers  that  further  efforts  must  be  made  to 
ieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  regard  to 
ngary  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
the  Charter  and  the  pertinent  resolutions  of  the 
leral  Assembly; 

Calls  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

the  present  authorities  in  Hungary,  in  view  of  evi- 
ce  contained  in  the  report,  to  desist  from  repressive 
isures  against  the  Hungarian  people,  to  respect  the 
rty  and  political  independence  of  Hungary  and  the 
Qgarian  people's  enjoyment  of  fundamental  human 
its  and  freedoms,  and  to  ensure  the  return  to  Hungary 
those  Hungarian  citizens  who  have  been  deported  to 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

Requests  the  President  of  the  eleventh  session  of  the 
leral  Assembly,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon,  as 
General  Assembly's  special  representative  on  the  Hun- 
Ian  problem,  to  take  such  steps  as  he  deems  appro- 
ve, in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Committee,  to 
ieve  the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
a  General  Assembly  resolutions   1004    (ES-II)    of  4 

Member  30,   1957 


November  1950,  1005  (ES-II)  of  9  November  1956,  1127 
(XI)  of  21  November  1956,  1131  (XI)  of  12  December 
1956  and  1132  (XI)  of  10  January  1957,  to  consult  as 
appropriate  with  the  Committee  during  the  course  of  his 
endeavours,  and  to  report  and  make  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  advisable  to  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  Decides  to  place  the  Hungarian  item  on  the  pro- 
visional agenda  of  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


Department  Views  on  Statement 
by  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 

Statement  by  Lincoln  White 
Chief,  News  Division  * 

I  was  asked  yesterday  whether  the  Department 
had  any  comment  on  the  statement  of  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  of  September  10th.  Charac- 
teristically, this  statement  was  of  some  3,500  words 
and  the  news  conference  itself  was  rather  unique 
in  that,  of  the  3,500  words,  about  100  of  those  were 
questions.  In  any  case  the  United  States  deplores 
the  statement  made  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  on  September  10th.  Its  falsifications 
and  its  intemperance  seem  deliberately  calculated 
to  break  those  bridges  of  understanding  which 
still  sustain  our  hopes  for  peace.  It  totally  dis- 
torts the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Gromyko's  statement  follows  faithfully  the 
old  Molotov  line  which  the  Soviets  themselves  so 
recently  condemned  as  hampering  the  promotion 
of  world  peace.  His  blustering  attack  on  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  is  similar  to  past  attempts 
to  frighten  the  free  nations  from  taking  action  to 
reinforce  their  freedom.  This  language  recalls 
that  which  was  used  by  the  Soviets  in  regard  to 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Truman  Doctrine  for  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
the  foundation  of  the  German  Federal  Eepublic, 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  Southeast 
Asia  Security  Treaty. 

We  had  hoped  for  better  things,  but  it  seems 
that  the  Soviet  Communists  are  in  all  respects 
confirmed  reactionaries  who  can  only  replay  the 
old  wearisome  tunes  of  which  the  world  has  grown 
tired.  The  Soviet  denunciations  of  the  past  did 
not  halt  the  quest  for  greater  security  in  greater 
freedom.  The  present  denunciation  will  not  halt 
measures  to  provide  security  against  Soviet  Com- 
munist entrapment. 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Sept.  12. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  September  10 


Press  release  507  dated  September  10 

Secretary  Dulles :  Any  questions  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  considerations  make  the 
Syrian  situation  such  a  serious  one  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States? 

A.  I  think  you  have  to  go  back  to  the  situation 
which  was  portrayed  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  of  last  January 1 — Jan- 
uary 5,  I  think — where  he  portrayed  the  historic 
efforts  of  Russia  going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Czars  to  get  control  of  the  Middle  East,  where  he 
indicated  that  there  was  an  intensive  revival  of 
those  aggressive  intentions  and  indicated  that  the 
United  States  was  itself  prepared  to  support  the 
independence  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
as  against  such  threat.  Now,  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  since  then  have  indicated  that  they 
were  persisting  in  their  intentions  and  were  chal- 
lenging the  position  set  out  in  the  U.S.  Middle 
East  resolution,2  that  the  independence  of  all  of 
the  states  of  the  Middle  East  should  be  preserved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been  considerable 
opinion,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  outright  war  in 
the  Middle  East  a  condominium  of  some  sort  be 
established  including  the  great  powers  and  Russia, 
whereby  the  undertaking  would  involve  giving 
aid,  helping  the  settlement  of  disputes,  preventing 
excessive  arms,  and  yet  assuring  such  things  as 
oil  supplies  to  the  West.  The  United  States  has 
received  three  notes  from  Russia  proposing  a 
great-power  agreement  on  the  prevention  of  ag- 
gression in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  United  Nations  is 
the  source  through  which  such  an  effort  should 
be  made.  However,  do  you  not  thmk  that  pre- 
liminary/   to    any    large    arrangement    working 


through  the  United  Nations  there  should  be  so; 
consultations  between  Russia,  the  United  Stat 
France,  and  England,  possibly  leading  towarc 
preliminary  agreement  that  can  be  work 
through  the  United  Nations?  Pm  sorry  that 
such  a  long  question. 

A.  It  is  a  rather  long  question.  I  have  i 
heard  of  this  suggestion  that  you  allude  to, 
a  so-called  condominium  of  the  great  powers 
the  Middle  East.  I  would  think  that  that  woi 
be  very  strongly  resented  by  the  Arab  natio 
It  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile,  I  think,  with  t 
basic  concept  of  our  Middle  East  resolution,  whi 
is  that  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East  should 
independent. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  original  dispatches 
porting  our  projected  invoking  of  the  Eisenhou 
Doctrine  in  the  Syrian  situation  reported  that  t 
idea  was  to  fortify  and  send  arms  to  all  of  o 
friends  in  the  Middle  East.  But,  unless  I  miss 
it,  there  have  been  no  arms  sent  in  this  situati 
to  Israel,  although  they  are  being  airlifted 
Jordan,  and  others.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so  w 
is  this  so? 

A.  There  is  the  program  of  arms  to  Jords 
which  is  not  a  new  program.  This  is  not 
emergency  program.  The  arms  that  are  going 
Jordan  were  programed  for  Jordan  some  tu 
ago.  As  we  said  in  the  statement  which  I  ma 
from  the  White  House, 3  the  President  authoriz 
the  acceleration  of  deliveries  under  that  progra 
but  this  is  not  a  new  act.    That  partly 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  described  Mr.  Hendt 
son's  mission  as  troubleshooting  or  that  this  is 
emergency,  and  yet  you  say  that  actually  t 
action  we  take  is  not  an  emergency  action. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  used  the  wo 


1  Ht;u.Kj m  of  J'an.  21,  1957,  p.  83. 
1  Ibid.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
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mbleshooting"  for  Mr.  Henderson.  If  I'm  not 
ng,  that  is  a  description  which  was  given  by 
press  and  not  by  me. 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  answer  that  fart 
ut  Israel? 

.  Wo  do  not  think  that  there  is  danger  at  the 
lent  time  to  Israel.  Israel  is  quite  substan- 
y  armed.  Furthermore  Israel  has  the  benefit 
he  declaration  which  was  made  by  President 
mhower  in  April  of  last  year,  1956,  *  that  the 
ted  States  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  any 
itry  that  was  attacked. 

I  Middle  East  Resolution  Would  Apply 

I  Mr.  Secretary,  has  a  judgment  been  made 
as  to  the  degree  of  Communist  influence  in 
iaf 

..  There  has  been  as  yet  no  determination  that 
ia  is  dominated  by  international  communism 
lin  the  meaning  of  the  Middle  East  resolution. 

.  But  if  it  were  so  characterized,  does  that 
n  that  the  part  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
ch  calls  for  direct  American  military  inler- 
tion  could  be  invoked? 

~  Well,  there  have  to  be  three  findings  before 
■e  is  direct  armed  intervention  by  the  United 
tes.  There  has  to  be  a  finding  by  the  President 
I  one  of  the  countries  was  dominated  by  inter- 
onal  communism ;  secondly,  there  has  to  be  an 
of  aggression  by  that  country ;  third,  there  has 
b  a  request  by  the  country  attacked  for  that  aid. 
hose  three  things  would  have  to  occur.  And 
ight  say  at  the  present  time  I  don't  think  it 
ly  that  those  three  things  will  occur. 

.  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  reported  that  certain 
b  authorities  have  declared  that  the  United 
ks  arms  shipments  will  never  be  used  against 
Arab  state  and  declared  that  Israel  is  the 
itest  threat  to  the  Arab  States.  Do  you  care 
omment  on  this? 

.  Well,  we  all  know  that  that  is  a  point  of  view 
ch  is  held  by  many  of  the  Arabs.  The  United 
tes  feels  that  its  position,  as  regards  any  pos- 
8  aggression  by  Israel,  has  been  made  quite 
r  by  its  attitude  last  November. 

Wd.,  Apr.  23,  1956,  p.  668. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  mean  aggression  by 
Israel  or  aggression  against  Israel? 

A.  We  have  also  made  clear  by  the  statement 
that  I  referred  to,  President  Eisenhower's  state- 
ment of  April  1956,  that  we  would  come  to  the 
assistance  of  any  state  that  was  attacked. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  past  few  days 
Russian  publications  have  launched  a  series  of 
rather  violent  attacks  on  American  policy  in.  the 
Middle  East,  and  Pravda,  Izvestia,  and  others 
have  made  charges  which  seem  to  follow  three  pat- 
terns: one,  that  the  United  States  is  seeking  a  pre- 
text to  attack  Syria  directly;  and  two,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  attack  them  directly — what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  encourage  agents  inside  Syria  to 
overthrow  the  Syrian  Government;  or  three,  that 
we  are  allegedly  encouraging  members  of  the 
Baghdad  Pact  to  attack  Syria.  Gould  you  com- 
ment on  this  series  of  charges? 

A.  Well,  those  charges  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
typical  of  a  mentality  which  attributes  to  others 
techniques  which  it  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  saw  Mr.  Pineau  last 
Saturday.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  it, 
specifically  about  the  new  French  plan  for  Al- 
geria? 

A.  No,  I  think  that  probably  anything  said 
about  that  had  better  come,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Mr.  Pineau  and  not  from  me.  We  had  a 
general  review  of  the  situation.  We  did  not  dis- 
cuss specific  matters  with  a  view  to  coming  to  any 
decision.  It  was  general  conversation,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  probably  will  be  a  public  clarifica- 
tion made  of  that  new  French  program  for  Al- 
geria within  a  short  time  from  France;  and  that 
is  the  proper  place  for  it  to  come  from. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  you  said — 

Q.  LeVs  go  back  to  the  Middle  East  for  just  a 
second.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  indicated  a  reticence 
to  use  the  word  '•''emergency''''  to  classify  the  Syr- 
ian situation.  How  would  you  classify  it  now, 
sir?  Is  it  better  or  worse  than  it  was  before  Mr. 
Henderson  made  his  trip? 

A.  Well,  it's  extremely  difficult  to  judge  these 
things  in  terms  of  the  events  of  a  day  or  two.  You 
may  recall  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  speaking, 
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I  think,  on  September  2,  said  that  the  situation  in 
Syria  was  dangerous  and  explosive.  Now,  he  is 
a  somewhat  detached  and  philosophical  observer, 
and,  if  that  was  his  judgment,  I  think  many  peo- 
ple would  be  disposed  to  accept  it.  As  I  say,  that 
was  in  a  speech  made  8  days  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  believe  you  said  you  did  not 
think  it  was  likely  that  those  three  things  under 
the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  will  occur.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  anticipate  the 
concurrence  of  those  three  events. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  do  you  think  these  three 
things  will  not  happen?  There  were  some  state- 
ments made  recently  about  the  Doctrine  which  led 
some  to  believe  that  you  might  be  thinking  about 
it  in  those  terms. 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  apt  to  be  ag- 
gression, if  it  occurs,  of  a  character  which  could 
not  be  dealt  with  by  the  states  involved. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  revert  to  my  original  ques- 
tion, could  you  make  any  condominium — is  there 
any  possibility  of  consultation  between  the  great 
powers  and  Russia  for  a  possible  plan  of  a  hands- 
off  policy,  in  other  words? 

A.  Well,  the  United  States  is  skeptical  of  these 
arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  "hands 
off."  What  they  are  apt  to  mean  is  our  hands  off 
and  their  hands  under  the  table. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  another  subject,  would 
you  care  to  comment  on  the  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  of  such  incidents  as 
are  now  occurring  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
school  integration? 

A.  Well,  I  can  just  say  this.  As  I  was  looking 
at  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  paper  this  morning, 
I  felt  that  those  pictures  would  not  be  helpful  to 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  effect  upon  our 
policies  abroad  of  school  integration?  We  have 
had  a  number  of  dispatches  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  indicating  that  the  Little  Rock  and 
other  stories  on  the  same  subject  are  being  widely 
carried  among  the  press  and  broadcasting  media 
of  our  friends  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.  I  have  had  no  roundup  on  that  at  all  from 


our  intelligence  or  public  relations  people.    I  have 
no  doubt  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  notice  that  King  Uusse 
of  Jordan  is  vacationing  in  Spain.  Does  thin  in- 
dicate any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  State 
Department  and  Jordan  on  the  urgency  of  sending 
those  arms  to  Amman? 

A.  No,  the  urgent  request  for  the  arms  has  the 
full  backing  of  the  King  and  the  Government  oi 
Jordan. 

Internal  Situation  in  Syria 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  in  response  to  the 
first  question  that  Russian  activities  indicate  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  realize  an  age-old  ambi- 
tion of  taking  over  the  Middle  East.  On  a  later- 
question  you  said  that  Syria  is  not  judged  to  be 
under  the  domination  of  international  communism. 
I  wonder  if  you  could  positively  characterize  what 
the  relationship  is  between  Soviet  aims  in  the  area 
and  the  part  that  Syria  adds  to  them. 
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A.  The  situation  internally  in  Syria  is  not  en 
tirely  clear  and  fluctuates  somewhat.  While 
have  not  discussed  this  with  the  President,  I  would 
think  that  in  a  situation  which  is  still  somewhat 
borderline  the  President  would  not  make  a  finding 
unless  there  were  other  events  which  called  for  it 
so  that  the  finding  would  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  other  events.  Now,  as  you  know,  there  are  in 
the  world  some  of  these  borderline  situations. 
There  are  some  countries  which  are,  beyond  the 
peradventure  of  a  doubt,  under  the  domination  of 
international  communism  and  others  where  it  is 
not  so  clear.  In  cases  where  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
and  where  the  situation  is  somewhat  obscure  from 
the  standpoint  of  who  is  exercising  authority  at 
the  moment,  I  would  think  that  the  President, 
with  the  responsibility  he  carries  under  the  Middle 
East  resolution,  would  not  make  the  finding  until 
it  was  of  practical  significance  to  do  it  rather 
than  an  academic  exercise. 

Q.  In  short,  Syria  has  to  commit  an  act  of  ag- 
gression with  her  neighbors  before  the  United 
States  would  characterize  it  as  Communist-domi- 
nated.   Is  that  correct? 

A.  That  is  the  way  I  see  the  situation  today. 
There  could  be  developments  within  the  next  week 
or  so  which  would  make  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that 
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yria  was  dominated,  you  might  say  without  pos- 
bility  of  any  early  change  in  the  situation,  by 
tternational  communism.  But,  as  I  see  it  now,  it 
ould  be  somewhat  academic  to  make  a  finding 
here  the  situation  is  still  in  the  borderline — 
ray — area. 

Q.  Mr.  ^Secretary,  do  I  understand,  if  it  were 
haracterized  as  Communist-dominated  now,  one 
f  Syria's  neighbors  might  tend  to  provoke  Syrian 
igression  in  order  to  draw  us  in  there? 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  wants  to  provoke 
agression,  and  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  that.  I 
as  thinking  of  the  matter  solely  from  the  stand- 
oint  of  the  President  and  the  heavy  responsibility 
3  carries  in  making  such  a  decision.  It  does  have 
ossible  far-reaching  implications,  and  I  would 
link  he  probably  would  not  want  to  do  it  unless 

was  necessitated  by  some  event.  But  I  wasn't 
irticularly  concerned  over  the  possibility  that 
lere  might  then  be  provocation  or  aggression 
gainst  Syria.  I  don't  think  that  is  likely  to 
:cur. 

Q.  To  avoid  the  technical  language  of  the  reso- 
tion  and  get  at  practical  facts,  is  it  your  feeling 
p  is  it  the  feeling  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ent  that  in  some  ways  Syria  is  a  sort  of  tool  of 
^e  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  Union's  design 

take  over  the  Middle  East?  I  am  trying  to 
tablish  a  practical  relationship  between  them. 

A.  As  was  said  in  the  statement  issued  from  the 
lute  House  on  Saturday,  the  volume  of  Soviet- 
oc  arms  which  has  been  sent  recently  to  Syria 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  peaceful  purposes 
an  independent  Syria. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  British  have  an  interest 
ere.  How  much  actual  collaboration  between 
ashing  ton  and  London  is  there  now? 

A.  The  United  Kingdom  is  kept  informed 
rough  normal  diplomatic  channels  of  our  think- 
2;  on  the  subject,  and  the  British  Ambassador 
is  in  to  see  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  I  re- 
rted  to  him  just  as  I  did  to  M.  Pineau,  and, 
leed,  as  I  did  to  other  ambassadors,  what  our 
inking  is  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  steps  we 
ve  taken  both  to  Jordan  and  the  neighbors  of 
ria  are  we  planning  to  take  any  economic  steps 
1  their  behalf? 
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A.  Yes,  there  is  an  economic  program  for  these 
countries.  I  don't  recall  that  in  detail.  It  was 
in  part  worked  out  by  Ambassador  Kichards  when 
he  was  there  on  that  mission  some  months  ago. 

Q.  I  really  meant  whether  there  was  anything 
additional  as  a  result  of  the  situation  in  Syria. 

A.  No,  there  is  nothing  additional,  you  might 
say,  anywhere — except  increased  speed.  In  other 
words,  this  airlift  into  Jordan,  which  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention,  is  the  delivery  of  part 
of  programed  materials.  It  is  not  a  new  arms 
program  which  was  just  thought  up  in  the  last 
few  days.  It  was  to  accelerate,  at  their  request, 
a  program  which  had  been  agreed  on  for  some 
time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  not  the  acceleration  done  in 
order  to  attract  attention? 

A.  No,  the  acceleration  was  done  because  they 
felt  an  urgent  need  of  certain  types  of  arms  which 
we  could  airlift  to  them,  and  these  particular  arms 
which  were  airlifted  to  them  were  essentially  de- 
fensive weapons,  particularly  against  tanks. 

Q.  In  the  last  few  days,  sir,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  has  been  quoted  as  expressing  an  interest  in 
a  very  substantial  loan  or  amount  of  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  in  the  order  of 
$500  or  $600  million.  Gould  you  say  what  the 
United  States  attitude  toward  such  assistance 
might  be? 

A.  Well,  we  have  known  for  some  time  that 
there  was  a  developing  gap  in  the  foreign- 
exchange  aspects  of  the  Second  Five- Year  Plan. 
This  has  been  giving  concern  in  India,  and  it  gives 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  want  to  see  that  plan 
succeed.  Now,  there  has  been  no  formulation  of 
any  request  from  India.  When  it  is  made,  it  will 
receive  sympathetic  consideration.  Of  course,  we 
have  some  financial  problems  of  our  own. 

Buenos  Aires  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  the  Inter- American 
Economic  Conference  ended  last  Wednesday  in 
Buenos  Aires,  there  have  been  very  conflicting 
assessments  as  to  what  the  conference  actually  did. 
The  overwhelming  editorial  reaction  in  Latin 
America  is  that  it  was  a  failure,  and  some  Latin 
American  officials  have  expressed  the  same  view. 
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Our  delegation  has  been  sayi/ng  it  was  an  unprece- 
dented  landmark  in  inter-American  relations. 
Since  you  conferred  with  Mr.  Dillon 5  last  Friday, 
can  you  give  us  your  view? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  conference  achieved  a  very 
considerable  success,  and  I  think  that  was  gen- 
erally recognized  by  almost  all  of  the  delegations 
that  participated  in  the  conference.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  achieve  some  of  the  things  which  some 
of  the  countries  wanted.  There  are  some  things 
that  the  countries  there,  or  some  of  them,  would 
like  to  have  in  the  way  of  an  artificially  sustained 
market  for  certain  raw  materials  which  we  do  not 
think  is  a  sound  project.  We  have  tried  that  out 
ourselves  in  terms  of  some  of  our  agricultural 
products,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from 
that  sort  of  thing. 

So  it  did  not  accomplish  the  results  that  some 
people  had  wanted.  But  I  think,  when  you  think 
of  the  conference  in  terms  of  what  was  practical, 
it  did  achieve  a  very  considerable  measure  of  re- 
sults. It  tends  to  orient  our  economic  policies  in 
this  hemisphere  along  lines  which  will  be  in  the 
general  interests  of  us  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  you  give  us  your  reaction 
to  Senator  Butler's  suggestion  that  Red  China  be 
barred  from  Squaw  Valley  in  1960? 

A.  The  charter,  or  whatever  the  basic  document 
is  called,  of  the  Olympic  Games  organization 
stipulates  that  participation  shall  be  allowed  with- 
out discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
or  politics.  That  is  substantially  what  it  says. 
The  United  States  hopes  to  find  a  way  to  reconcile 
its  official  policies  with  that  concept  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  We  will  have  a  formal  position  on  the 
matter  I  think  within  a  day  or  two,  before  the 
Olympic  Committee  meets  in  Bulgaria.  We  are 
trying  very  hard  to  find  a  way  to  carry  out  the 
concept  of  the  Olympic  Games  that  there  shall  be 
participation  without  discrimination. 

Southeast  Asia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  statement  on  the 
Sout/ieast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  you  spoke 


6  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  was  vice  chairman  of  the  "U.S.  delega- 
tion. For  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  see 
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of  the  need  for  keeping  Southeast  Asia  out  o\ 
Communist  hands  and  the  success  of  SEATO 
However,  in  that  respect  in  the  last  year  the  Com  ■ 
munists  have  made  some  strong  advances  in  locc 
free  elections,  particularly  in  India  and  Indonem 
Will  you  tell  us  what  the  United  States  could  o 
should  do  to  halt  that  type  of  advancement  o\ 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia? 

A.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  answer  tha 
question  without  getting  into  what  might  be  re 
garded  as  internal  politics  in  India  or  Indonesia 
I  think  there  are  explanations  of  these  things,  bin 
I  think  they  better  be  given  by  the  government 
concerned.  If  I  comment  on  their  elections,  i| 
might  not  be  an  accepted  procedure. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  this  a  danger 
ous  trend  in  Southeast  Asia? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous  trend  when 
ever  Communists  move  toward  political  control 
Of  course  you  have  had  a  situation  for  a  goo( 
many  years  in  France  and  Italy  where  there  wer 
Communist  parties  which  attracted  quite  a  lot  o 
votes.  That  wasn't  because  the  people  voting 
that  way  were  Communists  but  because  they  f  oun( 
that  a  way  of  expressing  a  protest  vote.  Bu 
whatever  the  explanation  was,  it  is,  I  think,  ai 
undesirable  development. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Murphy  made  a  speech  in  Neio  York  City  yester 
day  7  in  which  he  said  the  Convrnunists  should  no 
miscalculate  American  industrial  and  military 
power  nor  misinterpret  American  determination 
Could  you  tell  us  why  that  statement  was  modi 
at  this  time? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  tell  you  why,  except  that  he  wa: 
scheduled  to  make  a  speech. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  let's  put  it  this  way 
Has  there  been  a  determination  within  the  admin 
istration  that  the  pro-Communists  in  Syria  migh 
be  miscalculating  the  way  the  Communists  migh 
have  miscalculated  before  Korea,  or  before  th 
Berlin  blockade,  and  perhaps  you  had  determinec 
the  time  had  come  to  set  the  record  straight? 

A.  I  think  that  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Mur 
phy,  when  he  made  his  speech,  did  not  think  tha 
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he  was  making  anything  like  a  novel  pronounce- 
ment. It  has  been  a  basic  part  of  the  United 
States  policy  for  some  time  now  to  try  to  prevent 
miscalculation.  I  think  that  he  felt  he  was  saying 
something  that  was,  on  the  one  hand,  conventional 
in  the  sense  it  was  an  integral  part  of  our  policy 
ami  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  timely. 

1  may  say  that  the  declaration  wasn't  gone  over 
in  advance  by  me  because  it  was  within  the  con- 
text of  what  has  been  our  standing  policy  on  these 
matters  for  some  time. 

London  Disarmament  Talks 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us  your  views 
as  to  why  the  disarmament  talks  have  failed, 
whether  you  see  any  prospect  that  we  might  be  able 
later  to  move  on  to  a  first-step  agreement? 

A.  I  think  it  is  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
they  have  failed.  I  believe  that  more  progress 
toward  disarmament  has  been  made  at  these  talks 
than  has  ever  been  made  before  in  the  long  history 
of  efforts  toward  disarmament.  Now  it  is  quite 
true  that  we  did  not  reach  at  this  point  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  In  the  end  they  rejected  almost 
contemptuously  our  proposals  and  said  there  was 
nothing  in  them.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  at  least  15  nations,  representing  a  very  large 
segment  of  military  power  in  the  world,  came  to 
agreement,  at  least  among  themselves,  on  highly 
significant  proposals  covering  the  entire  range  of 
armament  from  the  aspect  of  trying  to  prevent 
the  misuse  for  war  purposes  of  the  upper  space 
down  to  the  question  of  conventional  armaments 
and  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  the  nuclear- 
weapons  problem.  If  you  will  compare  what  was 
accomplished  now,  as  between  what  you  might  call 
the  present  allies,  essentially  the  members  of 
NATO,  with  the  results  that  attended  the  League 
if  Nations  disarmament  talks  at  Geneva  after  the 
First  "World  War,  you  will  see  that  the  achieve- 
ment now  is  really  quite  monumental  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  inability  at  that  time  for  the 
then  allies  to  come  to  agreement  among  them- 
selves. 

Xow  anybody  who  has  negotiated  with  the  Rus- 
sians knows  that  they  are  very  tough  negotiators. 
S'o  doubt  they  think  that  perhaps  by  an  effective 
propaganda  campaign  they  can  whittle  away 
somewhat  at  our  present  proposals,  maybe  getting 
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something  more  advantageous  to  them.  But  I  feel 
confident  that  over  the  span  of  years  the  measure 
of  agreement  which  was  arrived  at  at  London  will 
prove  significant  and  will  advance  the  cause  of 
limitation  of  armament. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  Governor  Stas- 
sen  is  going  to  stay  on  in  the  administration  and 
continue  to  work  on  this  problem? 

A.  I  have  no  thoughts  about  that  at  all.  I 
haven't  even  thought  about  it  or  discussed  it.  We 
talked  a  bit  yesterday,  and  he  said  the  first  thing 
he  wanted  to  do  was  get  a  vacation.  I  asked  him 
where  he  wanted  his  vacation,  and  he  said  at  his 
home  in  Washington. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we  clarify  a  little  more 
our  Government's  view  on  Syria?  When  Mr. 
Henderson  came  back,  I  believe  his  words  were, 
'■'■The  situation  is  serious,  extremely  so."  The  im- 
pact of  your  remarks  this  morning  seems  to  be 
that  the  situation  may  well  work  itself  out.  Were 
his  expressions  exaggerated,  or  has  something  hap- 
pened since  then  to  improve  them? 

A.  Well,  I  already  quoted  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  as  having  said,  4  or  5  days  before  Mr. 
Henderson  returned,  about  the  same  thing.  I  don't 
think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
situation  has  materially  bettered  itself  in  the  mean- 
time. But  we  have  been  in  and  out  of  quite  a  lot 
of  serious  situations.  Indeed,  the  world  is  always 
in  them  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  be  in  them.  I  have  talked,  you  know, 
about  this  business  of  waging  peace  and  how  I 
don't  think  that  peace  is  ever  going  to  be  won  ex- 
cept as  you  go  through  a  whole  series  of  efforts. 
If  you  take  peace  for  granted,  that  is  the  day  it  is 
most  surely  going  to  be  lost.  I  do  not  feel  dis- 
couraged about  peace  merely  because  it  is  from 
time  to  time  jeopardized.  It  is  going  to  be  jeopar- 
dized. If  you  go  over  the  history  of  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years,  you  will  find  you  have 
had  a  war — I  think  it  works  out  on  an  average  of 
about  two  wars  every  5  years.  It  is  only  facing 
up  to  these  problems,  taking  them  seriously,  that 
enables  you  to  have  a  chance  of  preventing  their 
developing  into  very  serious  consequences.  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  this  is  being  taken  seri- 
ously affords  the  greatest  likelihood  that  a  peace- 
ful solution  will  be  found.  If  we  were  doing 
nothing  and  treating  this  thing  as  unimportant,  I 
would  think  that  there  was  a  great  likelihood  that 
it  will  develop  into  war. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  concern  that  the  success  of  the  Syrian  Com- 
munists in  getting  greater  power  in  Syria  might 
embolden  Communists  in  neighboring  countries, 
specifically  Lebanon  and  Jordan,  to  overthrow 
the  governments  there.  In  the  event  there  were 
such  an  effort,  do  you  think  that  under  the  Eisen- 
hower resolution,  as  passed  by  Congress,  we  have 
enough  authority  and  flexibility  to  deal  with  such 
a  situation? 

A.  Well,  I  explained,  I  think  you  will  recall,  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Congress  and,  indeed,  it 
was  explained,  I  think,  in  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  that  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  is  not 
designed  to  enable  the  United  States  to  intervene 
forcibly  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  any  concern  of  the 
administration  that  the  United  States  arms  ship- 
ment to  the  Middle  East  might  possibly  be  used 
against  Israel  since  all  the  Arab  States  seem  to 
agree  on  one  thing,  that  they  want  to  eliminate 
Israel  from  the  Middle  East? 

A.  The  United  States  does  not  believe  that  its 
shipments  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  will  be  used 
against  Israel. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us  at  this  time 
whether  there  was  anything  in  Mr.  Dillon's  report 
to  you  that  might  lead  you  to  reorient  our  eco- 
nomic policy  to  Latin  America,  or  at  least  call 
for  some  changes? 

A.  I  think  that  it  would  not  involve  any  major 
reorientation,  such  as  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  a  common  market  in  this  side  of 
the  world,  for  example,  comparable  to  what  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  working  on  and  trying  to 
create  between  themselves.  The  United  States 
has  some  ties  with  so  many  countries  hi  the  world 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  it  to  work  out  a  special 
relationship  with  any  group,  however  important 
that  group  is.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  impact 
of  the  conference  will  be  more  in  terms  of  a  greater 
concern  for  the  interests  of  these  countries  in 
maintaining  a  reasonable  and  fair  market  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  a  basic  change  of  at- 
titude. Of  course,  our  capabilities  in  this  respect 
are  somewhat  limited,  you  know,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  the  requirements 
of  the  act  in  relation  to  injury  to  American  in- 
dustry if  there  is  a  finding  in  that  respect  by  the 


Tariff  Commission.  But  there  will  be,  I  thinlj 
a  greater  effort  than  ever  before  to  try  to  maintail 
good  neighborly  trade  relations  with  the  countritj 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  an  implication  i 
a  previous  answer  to  a  question  to  the  effect  the  \ 
you  think  the  Syrian  situation  will  in  all  likel[ 
hood  be  worked  out  peacefully.    Is  that  a  correi  \ 
implication,  or  what  do  you  think  about  it? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  implication.  Yo  I 
might  say  it  is  largely  an  act  of  faith.  I  can't  te 
what  is  going  to  happen  there.  The  result  depenc 
upon  a  lot  of  factors,  and  some  of  them  are  er 
tirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  United  State 
Certainly  we  do  not  believe,  there  or  anywhei 
else,  in  peace  at  any  price.  The  whole  purpos 
of  the  Middle  East  resolution  was  to  make  clea 
that  under  certain  circumstances  we  would  ac 
Now  I  believe  that  the  situation  probably  wd 
work  out.  But,  as  I  say,  that  is  partly  a  belie 
based  upon  faith.  There  are  elements  there  whic 
we  cannot  control  and  which  could  precipitat 
serious  trouble. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  agree  with  Di 
Adenauer  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  inter 
fering  in  the  West  German  elections? 

A.  Well,  I  am  quite  sure,  if  I  said  anything  lik 
that,  it  would  be  regarded  as  interference. 


Dollar-Bond  Agreement 
With  Austria 

Exchange  of  Instruments  of  Ratification 

Press  release  512  dated  September  12 

On  September  11  Foreign  Minister  LeopoL 
Figl  of  Austria  and  American  Ambassador  t< 
Austria  H.  Freeman  Matthews  exchanged  at  Vi 
enna  the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  dollar 
bond  agreement  signed  November  21,  1956,  be 
tween  Austria  and  the  United  States.  The  agree 
ment  results  in  the  establishment  of  a  mixe< 
United  States-Austrian  tribunal  in  New  Yorl 
City  to  determine  the  validity  of  certain  dolla 
bonds  of  several  Austrian  issues.  These  includ 
both  public  and  private  issues  for  which  the  cor 
porate  trustees,  fiscal  agents,  or  paying  agents  ar 
United  States  financial  institutions.  Many  o. 
these  Austrian  dollar  bonds  had  been  acquired  h 
the  issuers  for  eventual  retirement.    As  a  resul 
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f  the  war,  these  bonds  were  retained  uncanceled 
i  Austria  or  Germany  and  therefore  appear  on 
'ieir  face  to  be  valid  obligations.  A  great  many 
f  these  bonds  were  stolen  or  disappeared  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria  during  World  War  II  or  im- 
ediately  thereafter. 

The  Austrian  Government  prepared  a  list  of  the 
rial  numbers  of  the  missing  bonds  and  the  Aus- 
ian  Parliament  passed  a  law  declaring  them 
valid  in  Austria.  Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
jreement  with  Austria,  any  holder  of'  a  bond 
rted  in  the  annex  thereto  (which  is  a  list  of  the 
>nds  invalidated  in  Austria)  may  present  such 
•nds  to  the  tribunal  within  18  months  from  the 
fective  date  of  the  treaty  for  determination 
tether  they  were  properly  included  on  the  list  of 
■sing  bonds.  If  the  tribunal  finds  in  favor  of 
e  bondholder,  he  will  be  given  valid  bonds  in  ex- 
ange  for  the  ones  improperly  listed.  Rights  of 
forcement  in  the  listed  bonds  become  barred 
•on  expiration  of  an  18-month  statute  of 
oitation. 

it  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  Secu- 
les  and  Exchange  Commission  requested  bro- 
re  and  dealers  to  refrain  from  effecting  transac- 
ts in  securities  covered  by  the  agreement,  and 
is  request  is  still  in  effect.    It  is  anticipated 
it,  after  the  new  agreement  has  been  ratified 
d  has  become  effective,  brokers  and  dealers  will 
able  to  resume  trading  in  valid  Austrian  secu- 
les  but  not  in  those  securities  which  are  listed 
the  annex  to  the  treaty.    The  Austrian  issuers 
prepared  to  resume  payment  on  valid  securities 
soon  as  the  agreement  is  in  effect, 
nformation    regarding   the   numbers    of   the 
strian  dollar  bonds  listed  in  the  annex  to  the 
aty  may  be  obtained  from  the  Embassy  of 
stria,  2343  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW.,  Washing- 
,  D.C.,  and  the  Austrian  Consulate  General, 
v  York,  N.Y. 

ointment  of  Chairman  of  Tribunal 

'he  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
ber  13  (press  release  518)  the  agreement  of  the 
?trian  Government  and  the  U.S.  Government 
he  appointment  of  David  A.  Stretch  as  chair- 
i  of  the  Tribunal  for  Austrian  Dollar  Bonds. 
fe  Stretch  also  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
idation  Board  for  German  Dollar  Bonds,  a 
ition  to  which  he  was  named  in  September 
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Letters  of  Credence 

Turkey 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Turkey, 
Suat  Hayri  Urguplii,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  September  7. 


Question  of  Admission  of  American 
Journalists  by  Chinese  Communists 

STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  JOHNSON 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Ambassador  U.  Alexis  Johnson  at  Geneva  on  Sep- 
tember 12  with  reference  to  a  draft  proposed  agree- 
ment issued  to  the  press  by  Chinese  Communist 
Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  earlier  that  day. 1 
Mr.  Johnson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Mr.  Wang,  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador 
to  Poland,  have  been  conducting  a  series  of  am- 
bassadorial talks  at  Geneva  since  August  1955. 

I  told  Ambassador  Wang  that  I  was  not  able 
to  consider  entering  into  the  agreement  he  pro- 
posed at  today's  meeting  as  under  U.S.  immigra- 
tion laws  it  was  not  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  assure  such  reciprocity  as  he  proposed.  Each 
visa  application  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

I  told  him  I  was  astounded  he  now  raised  the 
question,  as  last  year  when  his  authorities  issued 
invitations  to  certain  American  correspondents  he 
had  specifically  stated  that  it  was  not  conditional 
on  reciprocal  U.S.  action  and  as  far  as  I  knew  no 
Chinese  Communist  correspondent  had  ever  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  United  States.  I  said 
if  any  Chinese  Communist  journalist  desired  to 
enter  the  United  States  his  visa  application  would 
be  accepted  at  any  U.S.  Foreign  Service  post  and 
considered  on  its  merits  under  U.S.  laws  and 
regulations  like  any  other  visa  application.  In 
the  same  manner  I  expected  his  authorities  would 
consider  applications  from  American  journalists 
whose  passports  have  now  been  validated  for 
mainland  China.  If  his  authorities  now  decided 
to  reverse  their  previous  position  and  exclude 


1  For  background  on  the  question  of  travel  by  American 
newsmen  to  Communist  China,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9, 
1957,  p.  420. 
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American  journalists,  that  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
their  own  choice  and  they  could  in  no  way  shift 
responsibility  for  that  decision  to  the  United 
States. 

If  the  Chinese  Communists  really  want  to  pro- 
mote "mutual  understanding,"  they  should  recon- 
sider their  refusal  to  honor  the  first  agreement 
into  which  we  had  entered,  6  Americans  still  re- 
maining in  their  prisons  in  spite  of  their  commit- 
ment of  September  10, 1955,  "expeditiously"  to  per- 
mit them  to  return  to  the  United  States. 2 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  PROPOSAL 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  proposed  agreement 
submitted  by  Ambassador  Wang  Ping-nan  at 
Geneva  on  September  12. 

The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  agree 
to  give  permission  on  an  equal  and  reciprocal  basis,  for 
correspondents  of  the  other  side  to  enter  their  respective 
countries  for  news  coverage  in  order  to  promote  the 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  China  and 
the  United  States. 


Income-Tax  Protocol  With  Japan 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  516  dated  September  13 

Information  has  been  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  from  the  American  Embassy  at 
Tokyo  that  the  American  Ambassador  to  Japan 
[Douglas  MacArthur  II]  and  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Japan  on  September  9  ex- 
changed written  notifications  of  ratification  or 
approval  of  the  protocol  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  March 
23,  1957,3  supplementing  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of 
fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  which 
was  signed  at  "Washington  on  April  16, 1954.  The 
supplementary  protocol  was  brought  into  force 
by  that  exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  1954  convention  with  Japan,4  like  income- 
tax  conventions  in  force  between  the  United  States 


"Ibid.,  Sept.  19,  1955,  p.  456. 

•  S.  Exec.  K,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 

*  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3176. 
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and  numerous  other  countries,  contains  provisiE 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  res] 
to  taxes  on  income.    The  protocol  of  March 
1957,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  supplements 
convention  by  providing  that  the  Export-Imr 
Bank  of  Washington  shall  be  exempt  from  Js 
nese  tax  with  respect  to  interest  on  loans  or  inv 
ments  received  by  such  bank  from  sources  wit 
Japan.     Reciprocally,  the  Export-Import  B« 
of  Japan  shall  be  exempt  from  U.S.  tax  with 
spect  to  interest  on  loans  or  investments  recei1 
by  such  bank  from  sources  within  the  Un 
States. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  it  "sj 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  an  exchange  bet 
the  two  Governments  of  written  notificatio 
ratification  or  approval  thereof."  On  Augusl 
1957,  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent! 
ratification  of  the  protocol.  The  United  St* 
instrument  of  ratification  was  signed  by  i 
President  on  August  19,  1957.  On  SeptembeA 
1957,  the  United  States  gave  to  Japan  notifica  » 
of  ratification  of  the  protocol  by  the  United  St  ie 
and  Japan  gave  to  the  United  States  notifica' » 
of  approval  of  the  protocol. 

The  protocol,  according  to  its  terms,  will  (B- 
tinue  in  force  concurrently  with  the  1954  comn- 
tion  unless  terminated  earlier  by  a  6-mc* 
written  notice  of  termination  given  by  eiier 
Government  to  the  other  Government. 


Relationship  Between  U.S.-Japanes< 
Security  Treaty  and  U.N.  Charter 


Press  release  515  dated  September  13 
Department  Announcement 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Japanese  IV a- 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  September  13  rele<r3d 
the  texts  of  an  exchange  of  notes  regarding  ie 
relationship  between  the  Japanese- American  e- 
curity  Treaty  and  the  United  Nations  Charr. 
This  exchange  of  notes  affirms  the  unclerstancig 
of  the  Governments  of  Japan  and  the  Un«l 
States  that  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  Admi  s- 
trative  Agreement1  are  wholly  compatible  i  th 


1  For  texts  of  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  Adminl;* 
tive  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1951,  p.  li 
and  Mar.  10, 1952,  p.  382. 

Department  of  State  Bull  in 
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heir    undertakings    under    the   charter   of    the 
Jnited  Nations. 


txt  of  U.S.  Note 

American  Embassy, 
Tokyo,  September  14, 1957 

kllenct  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your 
bcellency's  Note  of  September  14,  1957,  which 
«ds  in  the  English  translation  thereof  as  follows : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ipanese-American  Committee  on  Security,  pursuant  to 
e  agreement  announced  in  the  communique  of  June  21, 
(i  study  problems  arising  in  relation  to  the  Security 
'■eaty,  including  consultation  to  assure  that  any  action 
ken  under  the  Treaty  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the 
nted  Nations  Charter.     It  is  the  view  of  my  Govern- 
?nt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Security  Treaty  and  the 
Imlnistrative  Agreement  were  so  drafted  as  to  be  fully 
mpatible  with  the  obligations  contained  in  the  United 
itions  Charter.    Accordingly,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Kinmittee  on  Security  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
w  Government  wishes  to  confirm  that  the  Governments 
<  Japan  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  are  in 
.reement  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Security 
<eaty  and  the  Administrative  Agreement  as  they  relate 
:  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  it  is  the 
^nnion  understanding  of  the  two  Governments  that: 
,(a)  The  Security  Treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
I  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  obli- 
vions of  the  two  Governments  under  the  Charter  of  the 
liited  Nations  or  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Nations 
I  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security; 
b)  As  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
h  Governments  are  obliged  to  settle  any  international 
pates   in    which   they   may   be   involved   by   peaceful 
ans  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
rurity,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
iforce  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
ldence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
'  h  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations : 

)  Measures  which  may  be  taken  under  the  Security 
■aty  including  those  which  may  be  taken  under  the 
ninistrative  Agreement  entered  into  thereunder,  shall 
Iform  to  the  provisions  of  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
is  Charter,  whenever  such  provisions  are  applicable 
(re  to. 

would  appreciate  it  if  your  Government  would  con- 
1  the  understanding  of  my  Government  as  stated  above, 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your 
ellency,  Monsieur  L'  Ambassadeur,  the  renewed  as- 
kance of  my  highest  consideration. 

have  further  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Ex- 
enoy  that  the  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
nt  of  Japan  as  stated  above  is  confirmed  by  the 

V>id.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  51. 
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Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
that  your  Note  and  this  reply  confirm  that  our 
two  Governments  are  in  agreement  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Security  Treaty  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Agreement  as  they  relate  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances~"of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Douglas  MacAethur  II 
His  Excellency 

Aiichiro  Fujiyama, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Tokyo. 


$66  Million  Loan  Agreement 
for  Thailand  Project  Signed 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  September  12  that  the 
Bank  and  the  Yanhee  Electricity  Authority  of 
Thailand  had  that  day  signed  an  agreement  for  a 
loan  equivalent  to  $66  million  to  help  finance  the 
Yanhee  multipurpose  project  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power,  flood  control,  and 
irrigation- 

The  Yanhee  project  is  the  largest  ever  under- 
taken in  Thailand  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  Asia.  When  its  full  power  potential  is 
realized,  installed  generating  capacity  will  be  560,- 
000  kilowatts  and  a  national  power  grid  will  bring 
power  to  33  of  Thailand's  71  provinces.  The 
power  to  be  ultimately  generated  by  the  project 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  most  of  Thailand's 
needs  for  the  next  15  to  20  years  and  will  be  an 
important  impetus  to  further  economic  growth. 

The  Bank's  loan  will  help  finance  the  first  stage 
of  the  project.  That  stage  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  500  feet  high  on  the  Ping  Eiver  in 
western  Thailand  and  the  installation  of  140,000 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  to  supply  Bang- 
kok and  11  other  communities  with  electricity. 
The  dam  will  help  control  floods  which  periodi- 
cally cause  severe  crop  damage,  and,  by  providing 
water  for  irrigation  in  the  dry  season,  it  will  make 
possible  an  increase  in  agricultural  production 
valued  at  about  $15  million  annually. 

The  loan  had  been  approved  by  the  Bank's 
Executive  Directors  on  August  20,  and  signing 
awaited  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  Thai 
National  Assembly  establishing  the  new  Yanhee 
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Electricity  Authority,  which  was  to  be  the  bor- 
rower. The  Authority  was  established  by  law  on 
September  8,  1957,  as  an  independent  government 
agency  to  operate  the  Yanhee  project  and  all  large 
power  generating  plants  and  transmission  facili- 
ties in  central  Thailand. 

The  loan  is  for  a  term  of  25  years  and  bears 
interest  of  5%  percent,  including  the  1  percent 
commission   which   is   allocated   to   the    Bank's 


special  reserve.  Amortization  will  begin  0(1 
ber  15, 1963.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the  Kil 
dom  of  Thailand. 

The  loan  documents  were  signed  by  Saw 
Piampongsant,  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  on  I 
half  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand;  by  Xuil 
Kambhu,  Member  of  the  Board,  on  behalf  of  I 
Yanhee  Electricity  Authority ;  and  by  Eugenel 
Black,  President,  on  behalf  of  the  World  Bank! 


Economic  Relations  Between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 


by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  /Secretary  for  Inter- American  Affairs 1 


I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing with  this  distinguished  group  about  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Latin  America.  There  is, 
I  know,  little  or  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
important  those  relations  are.  For  example, 
our  trade  with  Latin  America,  both  exports  and 
imports,  amounts  to  some  $7%  billion  a  year,  and 
frequently  in  recent  years  that  trade  has  been 
larger  than  with  any  other  area  of  the  world.  Our 
private  investments  in  Latin  America  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $9  billion  and  are  larger  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  except  those  that  we 
have  in  Canada.  These  trade  and  investment 
totals  are  steadily  climbing,  reflecting  the  ever- 
expanding  economic  relationships  between  the 
Latin  Americans  and  ourselves,  and  reflecting  the 
rapid  economic  growth  that  is  taking  place  in 
Latin  America,  particularly  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area. 

Trade  and  private  investment  are,  of  course, 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  United  States  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  organizations  have  large 
programs  in  Latin  America.     I  should  mention 


1  Address  made  before  a  conference  on  "Latin  American 
Development  and  United  States  Industry"  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Sept.  11. 
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specifically  the  long- recognized  work  of  the  Roc!  - 
feller  Foundation  and  the  newer  roles  of  the  Fd 
and  Creole  Foundations. 

Our  Government  has  long  provided  variofl 
types  of  economic  assistance  to  the  countries  in  la 
area :  grant  assistance  to  cope  with  emergency  i  A 
uations,  large-scale  Export-Import  Bank  loa, 
technical  cooperation,  both  bilaterally  a  I 
through  the  Organization  of  American  Stat, 
lending  for  economic  development  under  the  Pi- 
lie  Law  480  program,  and  grants  for  two-thin 
of  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Inter- Americi 
Highway. 

In  a  word,  Latin  America  is  of  great  importam 
to  us  and  we  are  greatly  important  to  Latin  Ami- 
ica.    We  have  a  mutual  dependence  on  one  ail 
other,  and  we  work  well  together. 

Despite  the  basic  harmony  in  this  relations!)' 
there  are  divergencies  of  views,  frequently  healt/ 
differences  of  opinion.  For  example,  some  of  o' 
southern  neighbors  have  long  pressed  hard  for 
inter- American  bank  or  inter- American  loan  fui 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  increased  pub 
financial  assistance.  Our  position  is  that  existi ' 
institutions,  particularly  the  Export-Import  Bar 
and  the  World  Bank,  are  adequate  to  finance  t» 
sound  projects  that  our  neighbors  propose. 

Also,  many  of  the  Latin  Americans  would  li 
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•>r  us  to  agree  to  proposals  to  assure  them  a  fixed 
Idninium  return  on  their  major  exports  and  to 
tt  price  parity  relationships  between  their  raw- 
Lterial  exports  and  their  imports  of  manufac- 
'ired  goods.  "We  do  not  believe  such  proposals 
ther  practicable  or  desirable.  At  the  same  time, 
bwever,  Ave  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  our 
willingness  to  study  the  problems  of  individual 
immodities. 

A  third  example  is  that  some  of  our  friends 
ive  suggested  that  we  give  a  blanket  United 
tates  endorsement  for  common  markets.  Here 
ie  have  taken  the  position  that  we  would  support 
■onomically  sound  regional  trading  arrangements 
iit  that  we  cannot  commit  ourselves  on  given  ar- 
ngements  until  we  know  what  the  prospective 
irticipating  countries  have  in  mind.  We  are 
ipecially  anxious  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
impetitive  free  enterprise. 

onomic  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  invariably 
jme  up  at  inter- American  meetings.  The  recent 
,:onomic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of 
(nerican  States  in  Buenos  Aires  was  no  excep- 
n.  There  we  had  a  comprehensive  exchange  of 
pws  on  major  economic  problems  in  inter- Amen- 
ta economic  relations,  and  with  only  one  excep- 
bn  we  reached  unanimous  accord  on  resolutions 
fting  forth  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  the 
berican  states.  Time  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
'ustive  review  of  the  conference,  but  a  brief  in- 
hation  of  some  of  the  highlights  might  be  of 
rerest. 

In  the  important  resolution  on  financing  eco- 
'mic  development,  recognition  was  given  to  the 
3d  for  attracting  both  domestic  and  foreign 
lvate  investment.  Appreciation  was  expressed 
r  the  significant  contributions  being  made  by  in- 
national  lending  institutions  to  Latin  America's 
velopment.  It  was  determined  that  further 
i  dies  should  be  made  of  proposals  for  an  inter- 
'aerican  bank  or  development  fund,  and  the  Gov- 
junents  agreed  to  carry  out  studies  of  these 
|>posals  through  the  Inter- American  Economic 
|i  Social  Council. 

The  question  of  Latin  American  regional 
|rkets  was  one  of  the  most  debated  at  the  con- 
'ence.  The  end  result  of  the  lengthy  discussions 
looted  to  this  problem  was  a  resolution  endorsing 
I  ultimate  establishment  of  such  markets,  grad- 
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ually  and  progressively,  in  multilateral  and  com- 
petitive form,  aid  recommending  that  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  pursue 
their  studies  and  cooperate  closely  with  one 
another  on  this  subject. 

The  conference  approved  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  IA-ECOSOC  to  set  up  a  committee  to  deal 
with  problems  of  basic  products.  This  committee 
would  study  market  factors,  the  possible  impact  of 
the  European  common  market  on  the  Americas, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Governments  of 
the  hemisphere.  The  resolution  went  far  toward 
meeting  the  desires  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries at  Buenos  Aires  to  seek  solutions  to  the  per- 
ennial problems  of  commodity  prices  and  terms 
of  trade.  The  only  resolution  on  which  the 
United  States  made  a  negative  vote  was  another 
which,  in  effect,  directed  the  new  IA-ECOSOC 
committee  to  seek  commodity  agreements  and 
which  called  for  automatic  compensatory  credit 
to  countries  suffering  from  price  fluctuations. 
It  was  our  belief  that  this  second  resolution  un- 
dertook to  predetermine  the  results  of  the  studies 
and  thus  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new  IA- 
ECOSOC  committee;  so  we  voted  against  it. 

At  Buenos  Aires  we  found  the  customary  una- 
nimity of  opinion  supporting  technical  assistance 
activities.  In  the  discussions  of  this  subject  the 
major  topic  was  the  need  for  increased  govern- 
ment contributions  to  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  Organization  was  urged  to  seek  a  larger  pro- 
gram. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  conference's 
committee  on  transportation,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  on  the  development  of  the  Eiver 
Plate  basin  and  the  need  of  landlocked  countries 
for  freedom  of  transit.  The  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  the  states  most  di- 
rectly concerned  were  asked  to  undertake  studies 
of  these  and  related  topics. 

Question  of  General  Economic  Agreement 

The  most  publicized  conference  subject  was  the 
proposed  general  economic  agreement.  As  you 
know,  such  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
American  states  at  Bogota  in  1948,  but  there  were 
so  many  objections  by  so  many  of  the  states 
that  only  three  of  them  ultimately  ratified  it. 
The  project  was  later  revived  in  1954  at  Caracas 
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and  also  at  Rio.  Consequently,  the  secretariat  of 
the  IA-ECOSOC  drafted  a  text  of  an  agreement 
based  on  resolutions  and  declarations  made  in  the 
inter- American  system  since  1889.  The  substance 
of  this  draft  contained  all  the  familiar  topics  in 
inter- American  economic  relations,  including  nat- 
urally the  controversial  ones.  Very  little,  if  any, 
negotiation  on  the  draft  text  took  place  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  conference,  and  at  Buenos  Aires 
it  became  clear  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernments that  negotiation  of  such  a  document  in 
a  period  of  3  weeks  was  manifestly  impossible. 
Accordingly,  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
the  whole  problem  of  an  economic  treaty  should 
be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
also  unanimous  agreement  on  an  Economic  Decla- 
ration which  was  drafted  by  several  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  which  set  forth  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  inter- American 
economic  relations. 2 

The  Buenos  Aires  conference  was,  I  believe,  an- 
other important  milestone  in  hemispheric  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  real  significance  of  this  and 
similar  conferences  lies  in  the  steady  but  sure 
progress  that  they  represent  in  seeking  solutions 
to  the  complex  and  difficult  problems  confronting 
countries  of  the  Americas,  in  their  internal  devel- 
opment and  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 
Problems  of  the  magnitude  presented  there  are  not 
instantly  and  magically  solved.  At  Buenos  Aires 
we  did  redefine  our  common  problems  and  reach 
agreement  on  the  best  means  of  tackling  them. 
Also,  renewed  importance  was  given  to  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  new 
and  serious  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  for  mak- 
ing studies  and  recommendations.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  most  able  and  outstanding  public  offi- 
cials of  the  Americas  were  in  attendance,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  all  of  them  recognized  the  real 
value  of  the  conference.  They  and  we  can  point 
to  it  with  pride  for  the  success  that  it  achieved. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  delegations  represented 
at  Buenos  Aires  wondered  at  times  whether  we 
had  not  undertaken  too  large  a  task.  A  general- 
ized economic  conference  covering  as  many  im- 
portant agenda  topics  as  the  one  we  have  just 
concluded  in  Buenos  Aires  is  an  enormous  under- 
taking.    If  detailed  studies  were  made,  it  could 
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last  indefinitely.  The  American  states  might  & 
sider  taking  a  leaf  out  of  your  own  book  at 
vard,  where  you  have  had  a  specialized  3-i 
conference.  We  are  already  moving  in  that 
rection.  Last  May,  for  example,  the  Commitl 
of  Presidential  Representatives  recommended  til 
a  specialized  conference  on  trade  in  the  Ameril 
be  held  in  1958. 3  By  concentrating  our  time  ai 
talents  on  specific  subjects,  as  you  have  done,  I 
should  be  able  to  increase  our  effectiveness  e>§ 


more. 


Key  to  Latin  American  Development 

The  United  States  acknowledges  its  share! 
the  responsibility  for  the  economic  developm<| 
of  Latin  America.  Our  Government,  through  I 
various  programs  in  the  area,  is  doing  much  1 
ready  and  stands  ready  to  do  more.  For  examj , 
both  Secretary  Anderson  and  Samuel  Wauj, 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  pointed ) 
the  great  expansion  in  the  Export-Import  Ban  3 
lending  to  Latin  America  during  the  past  3  ye:  3 
and  invited  an  increasing  flow  of  sound  projt 
applications  so  that  the  bank's  activities  in  La  l 
America  might  continue  to  grow. 

Competitive  free  enterprise,  however,  throui 
its  role  in  trading  and  investment  is  doing  and  ^1 
do  far  more  than  any  government  can.  It  is  il 
looking  for  special  favors.  When  fair  treatmtt 
is  assured,  private  capital  will  be  available.  T!s 
idea  is  not  an  obsession  with  us.  It  is  a  test  I 
system  which  has  stood  rigors  of  time  and  (• 
pression  and  become  stronger  in  the  process.  •: 
course,  once  the  climate  has  been  established  i: 
the  entry  of  foreign  private  capital,  domesl 
capital,  including  that  which  has  taken  refui 
abroad,  will  not  linger  far  behind. 

But  we  in  the  United  States  can  at  best  supt' 
only  a  few  of  the  key  ingredients  for  the  econon : 
development  of  our  neighbors.  As  was  recognizl 
in  the  speeches  of  distinguished  Latin  Americi 
officials  at  Buenos  Aires,  there  is  no  automat, 
easy  solution  to  the  manifold  problems  involvi 
in  the  quest  for  rapid  economic  growth.  Lasti :; 
progress  can,  of  course,  come  ultimately  only  frc  i 
the  spirit,  work,  and  savings  of  the  people  the) 
selves  in  a  developing  country.  External  assi 
ance  is  genuinely  helpful,  even  necessary,  but  h 


*  For  text,  see  p.  540. 
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.it  is  definitely  secondary  to  the  indispensable 
obilization  of  human  and  material  resources  in 
e  countries  concerned.  Here  is  the  key  to  de- 
lopment.  I  trust  that  this  Harvard  conference 
.s  shown  how  Latin  America  can  expedite  the 
obilization  of  her  resources,  which  are  vast 
deed. 

I  recognize  that  the  situation  varies  from  coun- 
y  to  country.  Some  are  already  drawing  heavily 
their  resources  and  are  progressing  rapidly, 
her  countries,  notwithstanding  great  potential, 
e  battling  inflation  and  other  domestic  problems 
lich  have  adversely  affected  their  rate  of  prog- 
>s  in  development.  We  all  have  one  thing  in 
mmon,  however.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  day  when  a  changed  world  situation  will  per- 
t  us  to  reduce  our  military  expenditures.  In 
i  speech  at  Buenos  Aires,4  Secretary  Anderson 


suggested  that  we  continue  to  examine  carefully 
our  military  budgets.  By  avoiding  unnecessary 
military  outlays,  we  can  concentrate  more  on  the 
critically  important  problem  of  raising  living 
standards.  I  believe  the  Secretary's  observation 
struck  a  sympathetic  note. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  stress  once  again 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  strongest  element  in  the 
relations  of  the  21  American  Republics,  whether 
it  be  in  the  area  of  political,  security,  or  economic 
affairs.  That  element  is  their  capacity  to  put  for- 
ward frankly  their  own  points  of  view,  no  matter 
how  divergent  they  may  be  at  times,  and,  having 
done  so,  then  to  seek  the  highest  level  of  accord 
possible  on  which  to  move  ahead.  That  was  done 
at  the  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  on  which  I 
have  briefly  reported  today,  and  I  am  sure  that 
is  the  spirit  of  this  conference  at  Harvard. 


onomic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 


ITEMENT    BY   PRESIDENT   EISENHOWER 

te  House  (Newport,  R.  I.)  press  release  dated  September  4 

:  share  with  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
uglas  Dillon  the  gratification  he  has  expressed 
sr  the  progress  made  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Eco- 
aic  Conference.  The  delegates  from  20  Ameri- 
i  countries  came  to  the  meeting  with  certain 
test  differences  of  opinion.  But  they  suc- 
ied,  after  diligent  labors  and  in  their  tradi- 
lal  cooperative  spirit,  in  reaching  a  large  meas- 

of   agreement   on   the   important   economic 
blems  confronting  the  American  states. 
lie  Organization  of  American  States  has  a 
at  tradition  of  political  accomplishment,  and 

Buenos  Aires  conference  demonstrates  that 
ther  inter- American  cooperation  on  the  eco- 
ric  front  should  also  be  possible  and  practical, 
s  resolutions  adopted,  taken  together,  consti- 

Md.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  463. 

[Tie  Economic  Conference  of  the  Organization  of 
rican  States  met  at  Buenos  Aires  Aug.  15-Sept.  4. 
text  of  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert 
inderson,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see 
letin  of  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  463. 
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tute  a  constructive  approach  to  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  improving  the  living  conditions  of  all  of 
our  peoples. 

I  believe  that  the  Economic  Declaration  of 
Buenos  Aires  is  an  outstanding  statement  of  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  inter- American  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  It  calls  especially  for  a  freer 
flow  of  trade,  for  cooperation  on  the  problems  of 
basic  commodities,  for  expansion  of  the  flow  of 
private  and  public  capital,  and  for  the  effective 
support  of  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams, all  within  the  framework  of  our  respective 
laws.  It  is,  in  fact,  another  development  of  which 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can  justly 
be  proud. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.   DILLON  > 

My  delegation  is  highly  gratified  at  the  con- 
structive results  of  the  Economic  Conference. 
The  conference  faced  the  economic  problems  of 

'Released  to  the  press  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Sept.  3. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  was  acting  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation. 
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the  hemisphere  squarely.  We  have,  all  of  us, 
talked  frankly,  and  we  have  ended  by  reaching  a 
measure  of  agreement  hitherto  unprecedented  in 
our  inter-American  economic  conferences.  Reso- 
lutions were  introduced  covering  every  conceiv- 
able practical  problem.  These  resolutions  were 
debated  and  worked  over  in  committees  and  with 
only  a  single  exception  were  adopted  unani- 
mously—thus marking  a  new  high  point  in  hemi- 
spheric unity. 

The  Economic  Declaration  of  Buenos  Aires, 
adopted  last  night,  records  and  reinforces  certain 
principles  which  are  basic  to  the  inter- American 
system  and  which  look  toward  the  strengthening 
of  the  economies  of  the  participating  countries 
and  the  improvement  of  the  living  standards  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  emphasizes 
the  need  of  cooperation  among  the  American  Re- 
publics. Cooperation  is  the  opposite  of  isolation- 
ism. Cooperation  means  working  together  for 
common  ends. 

In  the  second  place,  the  declaration  stresses  that 
economies  are  developed  and  living  standards  are 
improved  to  the  extent  that  the  countries  succeed 
in  developing  their  natural  and  human  resources 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  profitable  international 
trade. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  the  declaration  makes  clear  that  both^ 
public  and  private  investment  are  required,  and 
it  links  these  two  types  of  investment  together  in 
one  paragraph.  The  United  States  welcomes  this 
recognition  of  the  close  connection  between  pub- 
lic and  private  financing.  While  constantly  seek- 
ing sound  methods  of  increasing  the  scope  and 
amount  of  public  international  financing  within 
the  hemisphere,  the  United  States  has  continued 
to  stress  that  the  volume  of  public  financing  is 
directl  yrelated  to  the  amount  of  private  financing 
which  countries  are  able  to  attract  and  that  an 
expanded  flow  of  private  foreign  investment  is 
essential  if  the  American  Republics  are  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  development  and  improvement  in 
living  standards  to  which  their  peoples  rightfully 
aspire. 

I  would  like  to  say  how  impressed  we  have 
been  by  the  highly  capable  manner  in  which  the 
Argentine  Republic,  as  our  host  country,  has 
handled  the  affairs  of  the  conference.    I  would 
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particularly  like  to  congratulate  the  conferej 
chairman,  Dr.  Krieger  Vasena,  on  the  way  he 
guided  our  work. 

We  are  returning  to  Washington,  firm  in 
faith  that  we  have  added  here  in  Buenos  Ail 
another  important  block  to  the  great  II 
American  edifice. 


: 


. 


ECONOMIC  DECLARATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRE, 

Unofficial  translation 

The  Economic  Conference  of  the  Organizata 
of  American  States  makes  the  following  declal 
tion  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Economic  El 
laration  of  Buenos  Aires".  Since  the  full  realil 
tion  of  the  destiny  of  the  Americas  is  inseparal 
from  the  economic  and  social  development  of  thl 
people,  it  reiterates :  That  it  is  the  intention  I 
the  governments  to  maintain  conditions  whl 
promote  the  maximum  economic  growth  of  e:| 
country  through  the  attainment  of  high  i\ 
stable  levels  of  real  income,  employment,  and  c<| 
sumption,  in  order  that  all  their  peoples  mayt 
adequately  fed,  housed,  clothed,  and  have  acc» 
to  services  necessary  for  health,  education  si 
general  well-being,  and  it  declares : 

That  for  the  realization  of  these  principles  al 
purposes,  and  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  a 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Charter  of  I 
Organization  of  American  States,  it  is  the  purp  a 
of  the  governments  to  promote : 

1.  The  expansion  of  the  volume  of  trade  amcj 
themselves  and  with  other  nations,  on  a  mutua? 
advantageous  basis,  including  cooperative  me- 
ures  necessary  for  its  attainment. 

2.  The  reduction  of  barriers  to  inter- Amerid 
and  international  trade,  taking  into  account  e 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  light  i 
the  economic  conditions  and  requirements  of  ei  l 
of  the  American  states  or  of  several  of  th  i 

.  among  themselves. 

3.  International  cooperation,  either  throui 
intergovernmental  consultations  or  through  otl  r 
arrangements  which  may  be  agreed  upon,  relati; 
to  the  problems  of  basic  or  primary  commodits 
whose  process  may  be  subject  to  excessive  flucti- 
tions,  and  relating  to  the  orderly  disposal  of  s  - 
pluses  in  a  manner  which  will  not  unduly  d- 
rupt  international  trade. 
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4.  The  adoption  of  measures  to  facilitate  the 
cquisition  and  exchange,  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
"  capital,  machinery,  raw  materials,  techniques, 
id  other  material  elements  needed  for  their 
ronomic  requirements. 

5.  The  intensification  of  their  efforts,  individ- 
illy  or  through  international  financial  institu- 
tes, to  expand  the  flow  of  public  capital  to  the 
■untries  of  the  American  continent  through  the 
tension  of  credits  for  the  sound  financing  of  in- 
■stments  considered  essential  to  development, 
id  to  encourage  private  investment  therein,  in 
der  to  promote  their  economic  development  and 
rengthen  mutually  beneficial  economic  relation- 
ips  among  the  American  countries. 

6.  The  continuation  of  their  efforts  toward  the 
hievement  of  sound  monetary  and  financial 
nditions. 

7.  The  intensification  of  their  national  and 
ternational  efforts  to  improve,  develop  and  uti- 
le efficiently  their  means  of  transportation  and 
mmunication. 

8.  The  conclusion  of  agreements  by  the  inter- 
:ed  governments,  to  facilitate  free  transit  for 
ldlocked  countries  for  the  purposes  of  their 
ide. 

9.  Effective  support,  through  the  Organization 
American  States  and  the  appropriate  inter- 

tional  agencies,  or  directly  between  themselves, 
r  technical  and  scientific  cooperation  programs 
rich,  taking  into  account  the  corresponding 
tional  or  regional  plans,  may  contribute  to  the 
:eleration  of  economic  development  and  the  im- 
minent of  the  standards  of  living  of  the  peoples 
the  continent. 

10.  The  strengthening  of  the  Inter-American 
onornic  and  Social  Council  so  that  it  may 
pond  fully  to  the  purposes  and  functions 
igned  to  it  by  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
American  States,  act  as  a  coordinating  organ 
inter- American  official  activities  in  the  eco- 

nic  and  social  field,  and  deal  effectively  with 
consultation  which  the  states  may  initiate  with 
for  the  prevention  of  difficulties  or  solution  of 
nomic  problems. 

rhe  terms  of  this  declaration  shall  be  applied 
each  state  to  the  extent  permitted  by  its  re- 
rces  and  requirements,  its  own  laws  and  its 
^rnational  obligations. 

•fember  30,    1957 


Inter- American  Highway  To  Open 
From  Texas  to  Southern  Costa  Rica 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  announced  on  September  7 
that,  barring  unforeseen  delays,  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Highway  will  be  open  to  motor  travel  in 
January  1958  for  2,725  miles  from  Laredo,  Tex., 
to  San  Isidro  in  southern  Costa  Rica.  By  early 
1959  the  entire  Inter-American  Highway,  from 
Laredo  to  the  Panama  Canal,  should  be  open  for 
3,200  miles.  The  Pan-American  Highway,  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  will  eventually  enable  a  motor- 
ist to  drive  from  Alaska  to  southern  Argentina. 

Mexico  has  built  the  section  of  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Highway  inside  its  borders  without  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
is  now  meeting  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  unfinished  portions  of  the  road  from 
the  southern  border  of  Mexico  through  the  six 
Central  American  Republics  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Two  impassable  sections  through  the  mountains 
remain.  One,  a  stretch  of  25  miles  into  Guatemala 
from  the  Mexican  border,  is  now  being  cleared. 
It  is  expected  that  the  grading  of  this  stretch  will 
be  finished  by  January.  Although  certain  bridges 
will  not  be  completed,  "controlled"  traffic  will  be 
possible.  Motorists  will  then  be  able  to  drive  on 
a  two-lane,  all-weather  road  through  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  to  San 
Isidro  del  General,  Costa  Rica.  "Controlled" 
means  that  travel  may  be  interrupted  at  times  by 
construction  activities  and  possible  slides. 

Beyond  San  Isidro  a  much  longer  impassable 
section  extends  nearly  150  miles  through  rugged 
mountain  terrain  to  Concepcion,  Panama.  The 
remainder  of  the  Inter- American  Highway,  from 
Concepcion  to  Panama  City,  is  passable,  and  some 
parts  are  now  paved. 


Import  Quota  on  Tung  Oil 


White  House  press  release  dated  September  9 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  September  9  issued  a  procla- 
mation restricting  imports  of  tung  oil  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  crop  year  and  for  the  3 
crop  years  ending  October  31,  1960.     In  taking 
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this  action,  the  President  accepted  the  unanimous 
finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  imports 
were  interfering  with  our  price-support  program 
for  tung  oil.  While  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommended a  3  cent  per  pound  import  fee,  the 
President  decided  upon  a  quota  restriction. 

The  proclamation  establishes  three  annual 
quotas  of  26  million  pounds  each.  The  period 
covered  by  the  first  26  million  pound  quota,  how- 
ever, includes  the  remainder  of  the  current  crop 
year  as  well  as  the  crop  year  beginning  November 
1,  1957.  In  this  first  quota  period  the  proclama- 
tion provides  for  imports  not  in  excess  of  a 
monthly  rate  of  1,154,000  pounds  through  January 
of  1958.  For  the  second  and  third  crop  years,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual  quotas  shall  be 
imported  during  the  first  quarter  of  each. 

Of  the  annual  quota  of  26  million  pounds, 
22,100,000  pounds  may  be  imported  from  Argen- 
tina, 2,964,000  pounds  from  Paraguay,  and  936,- 
000  pounds  from  other  countries. 

The  President's  proclamation  was  issued  under 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  which  authorizes  limitations  on  imports 
when  imports  are  interfering  with  or  threaten 
to  interfere  with  domestic  price-support  or  mar- 
keting programs.  The  Tariff  Commission  made 
its  investigation  and  report  under  this  section.1 

PROCLAMATION  3200' 

Imposing  an  Import  Quota  on  Tung  Oil 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  advised  me  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  tung  oil  is  being,  and  is  practically  certain  to  continue 
to  be,  imported  into  the  United  States  under  such  condi- 
tions and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the  price-support 
program  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil,  or  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  products  processed  in  the  United 
States  from  domestic  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil  with  respect 
to  which  such  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  being  undertaken  ;  and 

Whereas,  on  March  21, 1957, 1  caused  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  under  the 
said  section  22  with  respect  to  this  matter ; 3  and 

Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  made  such 


1  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
*  22  Fed.  l?<u.  7205. 
'BULLOUS  of  Apr.  8,  1957,  p.  585. 


investigation  and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  i 
recommendation  made  in  connection  therewith ;  and| 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  I 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  tung  ol 
being,  and  is  practically  certain  to  continue  to  be,| 
ported  into  the  United  States  under  such  conditions  I 
in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ine< 
tive  or  materially  interfere  with  the  said  price-supi 
program  with  respect  to  tung  nuts  and  tung  oil,  and  si 
reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  processed 
the  United  States  from  domestic  tung  nuts  or  tungl 
with  respect  to  which  such  program  is  being  undertali 
and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  imposition  of; 
quantitative  limitations  on  imports  of  tung  oil  hereina, 
proclaimed  is  shown  by  such  investigation  of  the  Ti 
Commission  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entrji 
tung  oil  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffective 
materially  interfere  with,  the  said  price-support  progr 
or  reduce  substantially  the  amount  of  products  proces 
in  the  United  States  from  tung  nuts  or  tung  oil ;  an«l 

Whereas  I  find  that  the  quantitative  limitations  h1 
inafter  proclaimed  will  not  reduce  the  permissible  t 
quantity  of  tung  oil  which  may  be  entered  to  proport 
ately  less  than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  am 
quantity  of  tung  oil  entered  during  the  representa 
period  November  1,  1952  to  October  31,  1956,  inclusi 
and 

Whereas  the  allocation  of  the  quotas  among  fort 
supplying  countries  as  hereinafter  prescribed  will  ass 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  imports  of  tung  oil  wt 
may  be  entered  hereunder,  based  upon  the  proportioi 
imports  for  consumption  that  such  foreign  countries  f 
plied  during  the  said  representative  period : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Presic 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  said  sectioil 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,, 
hereby  proclaim 

1.  That  for  the  period  commencing  September  9,  1! 
and  ending  October  31,  1958,  the  total  quantity  of  t' 
oil  entered  shall  not  exceed  26,000,000  pounds,  of  wt 
no  more  than  846,066  pounds  shall  be  entered  bet 
October  1,  1957,  and  no  more  than  1,154,000  pounds  si 
be  entered  during  each  of  the  succeeding  four  calen 
months  of  said  period ; 

2.  That  for  the  12  month  period  commencing  Novem 
1,  1958,  and  ending  October  31,  1959,  the  total  quant! 
of  tung  oil  entered  shall  not  exceed  26,000,000  pounds  i 
which  no  more  than  6,500,000  pounds  shall  be  ente 
during  the  first  quarter  of  said  period  ; 

3.  That  for  the  12  month  period  commencing  Novenr 
1,  1959,  and  ending  October  31,  1960,  the  total  quantitj 
tung  oil  entered  shall  not  exceed  26,000,000  pounds,  l 
which  no  more  than  6,500,000  pounds  shall  be  entered  c' 
ing  the  first  quarter  of  said  period ; 

4.  That  of  the  26,000,000  pounds  of  tung  oil  specif! 
in  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3,  respectively,  not  more  ti) 
22,100,000  pounds  shall  be  the  product  of  Argentina,  I 
more  than  2,964,000  pounds  shall  be  the  product  of  Pa' 
guay,  nor  more  than  936,000  pounds  shall  be  the  prodl 
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tfher  foreign  countries;  that  of  the  846,066  pounds 
Ifled  in  paragraph  1,  not  more  than  719,156  pounds 
1  be  the  product  of  Argentina,  nor  more  than  96,452 
ids  shall  be  the  product  of  Paraguay,  nor  more  than 
58  pounds  shall  be  the  product  of  other  foreign  coun- 
i;  that  of  the  1,154,000  pounds  specified  in  paragraph 
»t  more  than  9S0.900  pounds  shall  be  the  product  of 
aitina,  nor  more  than  131,556  pounds  shall  be  the 
tact  of  Paraguay,  nor  more  than  41,544  pounds  shall 
le  product  of  other  foreign  countries ;  and,  that  of  the 
),000  pounds  specified  in  paragraphs  2  and  3,  respec- 
y,  not  more  than  5,525,000  pounds  shall  be  the  product 
rgentina,  nor  more  than  741,000  pounds  shall  be  the 
Oct  of  Paraguay,  nor  more  than  234,000  pounds  shall 
le  product  of  other  foreign  countries, 
i  used  in  this  proclamation,  the  term  "entered"  means 
sred,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  con- 
ation." 

witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
fixed. 

k  at   the  City  of  Washington   this  ninth  day  of 
smber  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
l]     States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
second. 


Aj  CJ^y-L^ZJtL^c^/su^^ 


le  President : 

foHj*  Fosteb  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State. 


endment  to  Immigration  Act 
omes  Law 

rEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

House  (Newport,  R.  I.)  press  release  dated  September  11 

lave  today  approved  S.  2792,  a  bill  to  amend 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
ure,  while  making  improvements  in  present 
tices,  is  a  disappointment  in  that  it  fails  to 
with  many  of  the  serious  inequities  inherent 
ie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  The 
law  puts  into  effect  some  of  the  recommenda- 
which  I  made  to  the  Congress  on  January 
J57,1  but  it  does  not  include  many  other  bu- 
rnt changes  which  I  recommended  at  that 

I  think  that  it  is  particularly  regrettable  that 
Jongress  did  not  provide  a  method  whereby 
housands  of  brave  and  worthy  Hungarian 
;ees,  who  have  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 


of  communism,  might  in  the  future  acquire  per- 
manent residence  looking  forward  to  citizenship. 

2.  There  is  also  a  serious  omission  in  the  legis- 
lation in  that  Congress  has  failed  to  legislate 
specific  policies  as  to  the  future  methods  of  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  refugees  and 
escapees  from  persecution  and  oppression. 

3.  I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  Congress  did 
not  provide  for  basing  the  immigration  quota 
upon  the  census  of  population  for  1950  in  place 
of  the  1920  census,  so  as  substantially  to  increase 
the  quota,  and  further  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  distribution  of  unused  quota  visas. 

These  and  other  important  recommendations 
which  I  made  last  January  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  should  be  promptly 
considered  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session.2 

DESIGNATION  OF  COORDINATOR 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 11  (press  release  509)  that  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Collum,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs  for  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  has  been  named  as  coordinator 
for  the  Department  of  State  of  the  immigration 
program  recently  approved  by  Congress.  As  Co- 
ordinator of  Special  Immigration,  Mr.  McCollum 
will  implement  the  program  involving  many 
thousands  of  immigrants  and  refugees.  This  is  a 
humanitarian  program  including  the  reuniting  of 
families,  the  admission  of  orphans  for  adoption, 
and  the  acceptance  of  refugees  from  persecution 
and  tyranny. 

Mr.  McCollum  will  act  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator 
of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 
He  will  have  the  coordinating  responsibility  with- 
in the  Department  of  State  and  will  maintain  liai- 
son for  the  Department  with  private  voluntary 
organizations  and  with  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  involved  in  this  program.  These  in- 
clude the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 


1  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  247. 

2  On  Sept.  12  Livingston  Merchant,  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  officiated  at  a  special  ceremony  at  the  American 
Consulate  at  Toronto,  where  the  first  visas  under  the  new 
law  were  issued. 
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The  Department  does  not  intend  to  set  up  a  new 
and  separate  special  organization  to  deal  with  this 
sizable  program,  but  rather,  as  far  as  possible,  to 


employ  existing  State  Department  entities,  inc!l 
ing  the  visa-issuing  officers  abroad  and  var* 
political  divisions  and  offices. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Question  of  Admission  to  U.N. 
of  New  Members 

Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  in  the  /Security  Council 1 

STATEMENT  ON  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2715 

The  Security  Council  has  the  opportunity  today 
to  correct  an  historic  injustice.  The  Republic  of 
Korea  is  a  blood  relation  of  the  United  Nations ; 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world  none  has  a  greater 
claim  than  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  membership 
here. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  United  Nations  first 
sought  to  bring  to  Korea  the  independence  and 
unity  for  which  it  had  fought  so  long.  These  10 
years  have  seen  unspeakable  tragedy  for  the 
people  of  Korea  and  for  many  members  of  the 
United  Nations — ourselves  included.  During 
these  10  years  the  Government  and  people  of 
Korea  have  kept  steadfast  faith  with  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  recognizes  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  the  only  lawful  Government  in  Korea. 
This  has  been  confirmed  in  blood ;  it  has  been  con- 
firmed in  battle.  Representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  take  part  when  the 
General  Assembly  discusses  Korean  problems. 
The  Republic  of  Korea  participates  actively  in 
the  work  of  many  of  the  specialized  agencies.    The 


• 


1  Made  in  the  Security  Council  on  Sept.  9.  For  a  state- 
ment by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  the  admission  of  Malaya, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1957,  p.  504. 


General  Assembly  has  repeatedly  voted  in  fi 
of  Korea's  admission  to  the  United  Nations 

The  record  is  well  known.  A  great  Asian  I 
tion  is  being  deprived  of  its  most  elementary  rl 
by  an  alien  force  which  will  not  concede  the  rl 
of  nations  and  people  to  live  their  own  live! 
their  own  way.  Will  we  see  this  alien  force  el 
cised  again  this  morning? 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  opportunit  I 
proclaim  again  its  determination  to  work  for  1 
tice  in  Korea  and  its  confidence  that  il 
determination  justice  will  prevail. 

STATEMENT  ON  VIET-NAM  - 

TJ.S./TJ.N.  press  release  2718 

The  United  States  will  also  vote  to  recomml 
the  admission  of  Viet-Nam  to  the  United  Natil 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  sad  experienctl 
the  Republic  of  Korea  has  been  shared  by  \| 
Nam.  After  heartbreaking  years  of  war,  its 
pie  have  resumed  their  peaceful  pursuits 
ask  now  only  for  the  right  to  order  their  a: 
free  from  alien  domination  and  to  enjoy  the  bl 
fits  of  collective  security  and  mutual  help  wll 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  offers. 

The  United  States  has  recognized  with  prof  o  J 
admiration  the  achievements  of  the  people  of  \1 
Nam  acting  through  their  freely  elected  represl 
atives.  The  annals  of  liberty  have  been  immea  r^ 
ably  enriched  by  the  spectacle  of  almost  a  milB 
Vietnamese  leaving  their  ancestral  lands  i 
homes  rather  than  suffer  life  under  a  tyranny! 

The  people  of  Viet-Nam  have  proven  their  I 

2  The  last  two  paragraphs  of  this  statement  were  nit 
in  reply  to  remarks  by  the  Soviet  representative. 
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f  peace  and  their  ability  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
f  the  charter.  No  one  can  deny  the  historic,  cul- 
iral,  and  racial  ties  which  bind  them  together  as 
nation.  Few  would  deny  them  the  right  to  na- 
onhood  or  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 
he  United  States  earnestly  asserts  these  rights, 
ur  vote  today  is  a  vote  of  confidence  that  these 
ghts  will  not  long  be  denied. 


President  Names  DeWitt  Gilbert 

to  International  Salmon  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  August  31  that 
President  Eisenhower  had  appointed  DeWitt 
Gilbert  to  be  a  member  of  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission,  vice  Elton  B.  Jones, 
resigned. 


I  am  aware  that  the  Government  of  Viet-Nam 
fused  to  hold  nationwide  elections  which  were 
lied  for  in  the  Geneva  agreement  and  that  one 
ason  why  they  refused  to  hold  them  was  because 
1  their  apprehension  that  the  elections  in  the 
irth  would  not  be  free.  If  the  Soviet  representa- 
7e  will  read  the  transcript  of  my  statement  this 
orning,  he  will  find  that  I  said  nothing  to  the 
ntrary  of  that. 

Let  me  merely  add  that  the  people  of  Viet-Nam 
int  only  to  live  their  lives  free  from  alien  force 
d  coercion.  If  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  with 
is,  then  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about  at  all. 


ATEMENT  ON  OUTER  MONGOLIA 

./U.N.  press  release  2719 

rhe  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  admission 
Outer  Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations.  We  do 
t  think  it  is  qualified.  We  do  not  think  it  is 
lependent,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  a  state.  I 
re  said  all  this  before,  and  nothing  that  I  know 
has  happened  since  to  change  this  view.3 


r.  David  To  Represent  U.S. 
ICAO  Council 

^he  White  House  announced  on  August  7  that 
isident  Eisenhower  on  that  day  had  appointed 
Ison  B.  David  to  be  Representative  of  the 
ited  States  on  the  Council  of  the  International 
il  Aviation  Organization,  vice  Harold  A. 
les,  resigned. 


rhe  eight-power  resolutions  recommending  to  the  Gen- 
Assembly  that  the  Republics  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam 
idmitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  were 
«d  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  U.S.S.R.  draft  resolution  rec- 
aending  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  also  failed  of 
?tion,  receiving  only  two  positive  votes. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Ninth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 3  (press  release  493)  that  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  the  following  delegation  at  the 
Ninth  Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  which 
convened  at  Buenos  Aires  on  August  30 : 
Delegates 

William  T.  Faricy,  chairman,  president,  Association  of 
American  Railroads ;  chairman,  United  States  National 
Commission  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 
Owen  Clarke,  chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion 

James  G.  Lyne,  president,  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing 

Company,  New  York,  N.T. 
Arlon   E.   Lyon,   executive  secretary-treasurer,   Railway 

Labor  Executives  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Advisers 

Herbert  Ashton,  director,  Transportation  and  Utilities 
Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce ;  executive  secretary,  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association 

Kenneth  N.  Hynes,  American  Republics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 

Charles  P.  Nolan,  U.S.  resident  member,  Pan  American 
Railway  Congress  Association;  commercial  attach^, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires 

Technical  Advisers 

Anthony  F.  Arpaia,  Commissioner,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

George  W.  Baughman,  vice  president,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Albert  Beatty,  Public  Relations  Department,  Association 
of  American   Railroads,    Washington,    D.C. 

George  J.  Chegin,  manager,  International  Mine  and  Mill 
Division,  National  Malleable  and  Steel  Castings  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio 

Frederick  H.  Eaton,  American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
pany, New  York,  N.Y. 

Arthur  E.  Gasparini,  resident  representative,  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation,  Buenos  Aires 
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W.  Arthur  Grotz,  president,  Western  Maryland  Railway 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chauncey  Hand,  attorney  at  law,  Door  and  Hand,  New 
York,  NY. 

Cyrus  HanMns,  president,  The  Wine  Railway  Appliance 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Clark  Hungerford,  president,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Donald  R.  Meier,  manager,  Locomotive  and  Car  Equip- 
ment Department,  International  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, Erie,  Pa. 

Frank  K.  Mitchell,  consultant,  National  Malleable  and 
Steel  Castings  Company,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 

Max  K.  Ruppert,  president,  Poor  and  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

George  E.  Stewart,  Transportation  Corps,  Department  of 
the  Army 

David  R.  Watson,  publisher,  Modern  Railroads,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  international  organization 
in  1910.  Its  aims  are  to  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  the  railways  in  the  Americas. 

All  21  American  Republics  are  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  many  railroads  and  private  individ- 
uals are  also  members.  The  United  States  has 
been  a  member  since  1948. 

The  Eighth  Congress  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  during  the  period 
June  12-25,  1953. 

32d  Meeting  of  PASO  Executive  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 3  (press  release  494  revised)  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  be  represented  by  the  following 
observer  delegation  at  the  32d  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Organization,  which  will  convene  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  September  10-13. 
Observers 
Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  International  Economic 

and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Arthur  S.  Osborne,  M.D.,  International  Health  Repre- 
sentative, Division  of  International  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
Godfrey  Summ,  Office  of  International  Administration, 
Department  of  State 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Directing 
Council  were  set  up  in  accordance  with  a  directive 
of  the  12th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 
(Caracas,  Venezuela,  January  12-24, 1947),  which 
authorized  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 


can Sanitary  Bureau,  which  was  established  j 
1902.  Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  haj 
been  held  semiannually  since  April  1947.  Itj 
composed  of  representatives  of  seven  Americl 
Republics  elected  by  the  Directing  Council. 

10th  Meeting  of  PASO  Directing  Council 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sq 
tember  3  (press  release  494  revised)  that  the  U  j 
Government  will  be  represented  by  the  followil 
delegation  at  the  10th  Meeting  of  the  Directi:; 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organiz. 
tion,  which  will  convene  at  Washington,  D.<j 
September  16-27. 

U.S.  Representative 

Leroy  E.  Burney,  M.D.,  chairman.  Surgeon  General,  Pi* 

lie  Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educatii 

and  Welfare 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Howard  B.  Calderwood,  Office  of  International  Econon- 

and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  M.D.,  Chief,  Division  of  Internatior 

Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of  Heal 

Education,  and  Welfare 
Arthur   S.   Osborne,   M.D.,   International  Health   Rep 

sentative,    Division    of    International    Health,    Pub 

Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  a. 

Welfare 

Advisers 

Elwyn  F.  Chase,  Jr.,  Office  of  International  Economic  a 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Godfrey  Summ,  Office  of  International  Administrate 

Department  of  State 
Charles  L.  Williams,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Chief,  Latin  Americ 

Branch,  Public  Health  Division,  International  Coopei 

tion  Administration 
Simon  N.  Wilson,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional  Pol 

ical  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

The  Directing  Council  is  composed  of  repr 
sentatives  of  the  21  American  Republics  and  re 
resentatives  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  tl 
United  Kingdom  in  behalf  of  territories  und 
their  jurisdiction.  The  meetings  are  also  attend* 
by  observers  from  Canada.  Since  1949,  the  PAS 
Directing  Council  also  has  been  serving  as  tl 
Regional  Committee  for  the  Americas  of  t) 
World  Health  Organization.  The  Council  mee 
annually,  the  last  meeting  having  been  held 
Antigua,  Guatemala,  September  16-29,  1956. 

The  agenda  includes  items  relating  to  the  pr, 
gram  and  budget  of  PASO  and  of  the  WHO  R 
gional  Office  for  the  Americas  for  1958  and  1951 
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lendments  of  the  financial  regulations  and  of  the 
iff  rules  of  PASO ;  arrangements  for  the  15th 
m  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  will  be 
Id  in  Puerto  Rico  in  September  1958  on  the  in- 
ation  of  the  United  States;  and  election  of 
smbers  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
litcd  States  will  be  eligible  at  this  meeting  to  be 
cted  to  a  seat  on  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
i  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  a 
jrt  organizational  meeting  and  will  be  held  at 
ashington,  D.  C,  on  September  27. 


nefits  Extended  to  IAEA 
id  Universal  Postal  Union 

IITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ite  House  press  release  dated  September  3 

rhe  President  on  August  31  issued  an  Executive 
ler  designating  the  Preparatory  Commission 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
■national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the 
iversal  Postal  Union  as  public  international 
;anizations  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Inter- 
zonal Organizations  Immunities  Act  of  Decem- 
•29,1945. 

["he  International  Organizations  Immunities 
t  provides  that  certain  privileges,  exemptions, 
1  immunities  shall  be  extended  to  such  public 
srnational  organizations  as  shall  have  been 
ignated  by  the  President  through  appropriate 
ecutive  order,  and  to  their  officers  and  employ- 

and  the  representatives  of  the  member  states 
such  organizations. 

rhe  statute  creating  the  International  Atomic 
ergy  Agency  and  the  Preparatory  Commission 
the  Agency  was  signed  at  New  York  City  on 
tober  26,  1956,  by  representatives  of  the  81 
mber  states  represented  at  the  conference  on 

statute  which  had  opened  on  September  20, 
6. 

"he  basic  objective  of  the  International  Atomic 
ergy  Agency  is  to  supply  a  means  through 
ich  the  promise  of  nuclear  energy  will  be  open 
he  benefit  of  all,  to  be  utilized  as  an  instrument 
progress  and  peace.  The  Agency  comprises  a 
leral  Conference,  which  will  meet  annually, 


and  a  Board  of  Governors,  which  will  be  in  con- 
stant session. 

The  General  Conference  is  expected  to  hold  its 
first  annual  session  on  October  1,  1957,  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union,  with  a  present 
membership  of  96  countries,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
international  organizations  in  existence  today. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of  the  Union 
since  its  creation  in  1874.  The  original  conven- 
tion has  been  amended  by  successive  conventions, 
the  latest  of  which  was  approved  by  the  President 
on  January  8,  1953. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  has  as  its  objective 
the  organization  and  improvement  of  the  various 
postal  services  and  to  promote,  in  that  sphere,  the 
development  of  international  cooperation.  The 
Universal  Postal  Congress  meets  every  5  years  to 
review  and  revise  its  convention,  regulations,  and 
other  agreements.  Its  work  is  facilitated  by  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  which  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  on  a  num- 
ber of  matters  during  intervals  between  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress. 


EXECUTIVE  ORDER  107271 

Designating  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  as  Public  International  Organizations 
Entitled  To  Enjoy  Certain  Privileges,  Exemptions, 
and  Immunities 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  1 
of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  ap- 
proved December  29,  1945  (59  Stat.  669),  and  having 
found  that  the  United  States  participates  in  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
under  the  authority  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  ratified  July  29,  1957,  pursuant 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  given  June  18, 
1957,  and  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  convention  approved  January  8,  1953,  I  hereby 
designate  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union  as  pub- 
lic international  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  conferred  by  the 
said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act. 

The  designation  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the 


1 22  Fed.  Reg.  7099. 
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International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
as  public  international  organizations  within  the  meaning 
of  the  said  International  Organizations  Immunities  Act 
is  not  intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges,  ex- 
emptions, and  immunities  which  such  organizations  may 
have  acquired  or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  congressional 
action. 

The  White  House, 
August  31, 1957 


ICAO  Communications  Experts  Meet 
at  Montreal 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
announced  on  September  10  the  opening  of  the 
sixth  session  of  the  ICAO  Communications  Divi- 
sion at  Montreal.  Technicians  representing  some 
40  countries  and  international  organizations  began 
a  5-week  meeting  that  will  be  concerned  both  with 
immediate  problems  which  already  developed  com- 
munications and  navigation  techniques  and  equip- 
ment can  handle  and  with  exchanges  of  views  to 
help  the  development  in  the  future  of  such  things 
as  long-range  air  navigation  aids,  the  use  of  high- 
speed systems  for  transferring  information  from 
ground  to  air,  and  the  practical  impact  of  infor- 
mation theory  on  the  development  of  aeronautical 
communications. 

The  division  will  devote  considerable  attention 
to  the  problems  of  radio-telephone  procedures. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  radio  telephone  has 
been  displacing  telegraphy  for  air/ground  com- 
munication ;  recently  in  some  sections  of  the  world 
this  has  been  supplemented  by  a  device  known  as 
SELCAL,  which  rings  a  bell  in  the  cockpit  when 
the  aircraft  is  called,  simplifying  the  pilot's  work 
by  making  it  unnecessary  to  maintain  a  constant 
radio  watch.  Now  that  regional  trials  and  studies 
have  taken  place,  both  of  radiotelephony  and  of 
SELCAL,  procedures  must  be  decided  upon  for 
worldwide  application. 

The  present  plan  by  which  aeronautical  mobile 
radio  frequencies  in  the  very-high-frequency  band 
are  allotted  applies  only  until  the  end  of  this  year. 
With  increasing  communications  demands  more 
channels  are  becoming  necessary,  and  these  may  be 
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obtained  by  decreasing  the  spacing  between  ch.i 
nels.  The  division  will  prepare  a  detailed  all! 
ment  table  for  use  from  1958  onward. 

Other  items  on  the  division's  agenda  include  I 
development  of  international  standards  coverl 
the  technical  requirements  for  primary  si 
secondary  surveillance  radar  used  for  air  tral 
control  purposes  and  for  a  new  technique  f 
improved  communications  known  as  single  si| 
band ;  the  development  of  procedures  for  the  fliJ 
testing  of  the  very-high-frequency  omnidirl 
tional  radio  range  ( VOK)  short-range  navigatJ 
aid,  and  for  the  ICAO  standard  instrument  lari 
ing  system ;  and  the  possibility  of  extending  1 J 
dates  during  which  the  ICAO  standards  gul 
antee  that  certain  air  navigation  aids  will  not  hgl 
to  be  replaced  by  newer  systems. 


5th  World  Forestry  Congress 
To  Meet  at  Seattle  in  1960 

Press  release  517  dated  September  18 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  SeJ 
tember  13  that  it  had  accepted  the  invitation  el 
tended  by  Dr.  Henry  Schmitz,  president  of  tl 
University  of  Washington,  to  hold  the  5th  Wor  ) 
Forestry  Congress  at  the  University  of  Washin 
ton,  Seattle,  during  the  late  summer  1960. 

The  Council  of  the  Food  and  Agricultul 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  accepted  i 
June  the  offer  of  the  United  States  to  be  host  J 
this  Congress.  Although  FAO  has  no  direct  il 
sponsibility  for  the  congresses,  it  has  played  *  I 
important  part  in  their  organization  and  conduc 

The  first  Congress  was  held  at  Rome  in  192 
Since  then  they  have  been  held  at  Budapest  :1 
1936,  Helsinki  in  1949,  and  Dehra  Dun,  India,  :•] 
1954.  The  purpose  of  these  congresses  is  to  at 
vance  the  science  of  forestry  in  its  broadest  meai 
ing  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  exchan< 
of  information  and  the  development  of  ideas.  ] 

Foresters  and  others  interested  in  forestry  an 
its  related  fields  will  attend  the  Congress,  an 
subjects  to  be  discussed  will  range  from  growin 
and  managing  tree  crops  to  utilizing  forest  pro( 
ucts.  Study  tours  and  field  trips  to  other  maja| 
forest  regions  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  diffei 
ent  interests  of  those  attending  the  Congress. 
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MULTILATERAL 


omic  Energy 

atute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Done 
at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Julv 
-*J,  1957.    TIAS  3S73. 

Ratification  deposited:  China,  September  10, 1957;  New 
Zealand,  September  13, 1957. 

j  to  motive  Traffic 

mvention  on  road  traffic,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
September  19,  1949.  Entered  into  force  March  26  1952 
TIAS  2487.  ' 

Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  August  15 
11C.7.  ' 

Btocol  providing  for  accession  to  the  convention  on  road 

traffic  by  occupied  countries  or  territories.     Done  at 

Geneva  September  19,  1949.     TIAS  2487. 

Ratification  deposited:  Dominican  Republic,  August  15 
1957.  ' 

nvention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 

September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 

Accession  deposited:  Israel,  August  1,  1957. 

^communications 

:ernational  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an- 
nexes.    Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22    1952* 

ntercd  into  force  for  the  United  States  June  27,  1955 

TIAS  3266). 
Ratification  deposited:  Indonesia,  July  15,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

stria 

reement  regarding  certain  bonds  of  Austrian  issue  de- 
cimated in  dollars,  and  protocol.    Signed  at  Washing- 
>m  November  21,  1956.     Entered  into  force  September 
1,  19o<   (date  of  exchange  of  ratifications). 
ivia 

■eement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodities 
sn'ement  of  June  7,  1957,  as  amended  (TIAS  3841  and 
S47) .    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz  August 
0, 19o7.    Entered  into  force  August  30,  1957. 
ina 

eement   for    the   exchange   of   insured   parcel   post 

1  at  Taipei  July  30  and  at  Washington  August  19 

Enters  into  force  on  date  to  be  fixed  by  mutual 

nsent  between  the  postal  administrations  of  the  two 

auntnes. 

id 

^TTA^or^  4,he  a^eement  of  August  7  and  1, 
>■>-  (HAS  2686)  relating  to  the  industrial  investment 
uaranty  program,  and  providing  war  risk  guaranties 
nder  section  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
C  19o4,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  832,  847 ;  22  U.  S.  C.  1933) . 


Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Tel  Aviv  July  31  and 
at  Jerusalem  August  11,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
August  11,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agreement  concerning  the  joint  interpretation  of  para- 
graph (d)  of  article  30  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
of  August  11,  1951  (TIAS  2331),  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
July  30,  1957.    Entered  into  force  July  30,  1957. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  August  6  and  16 
1956  (TIAS  3650)  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  rawinsonde  observation  stations  in 
Curasao  and  St.  Martin.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  The  Hague  July  8  and  August  29,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  August  29,  1957. 
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Secretary  Dulles  Attends 
Foreign  Service  Ceremonies 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 12  (press  release  513)  that  Secretary  Dulles 
had  attended  on  that  day  the  graduation  cere- 
monies of  the  junior  Foreign  Service  officer  class 
which  began  its  studies  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  in  June.  The  Secretary  first  toured  the 
new  home  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  in 
Arlington  Towers,  accompanied  by  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  Andrew  Berding; 
Ambassador  Joseph  Satterthwaite,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Foreign  Service;  and  Herbert  P.  Fales, 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute, 
Harold  B.  Hoskins,  introduced  the  Secretary  to 
members  of  the  graduating  class  as  well  as  to 
officers  of  two  other  junior  officer  classes  still  in 
training.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  Hoskins 
pointed  out  that  this  marked  the  20th  junior  offi- 
cer class  to  graduate  from  the  Institute  since  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary's  Committee  on 
Personnel  (Wriston  Committee)  were  put  into 
effect  in  July  1955.  In  all,  a  total  of  558  new 
officers  have  joined  the  Service  and  completed 
Institute  training  since  that  time,  and  there  are, 
in  addition,  58  more  officers  currently  enrolled. 
Secretary  Dulles  presented  diplomas  to  the  grad- 
uates and  wished  them  success  in  their  careers. 
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Thirty-one  members  of  the  graduating  class  are 
being  assigned  to  such  overseas  posts  as  Bonn, 
Hong  Kong,  Brussels,  Ciudad  Trujillo,  Munich, 
Panama,  and  Perth.  Twenty-eight  of  these  of- 
ficers will  take  3  months  of  intensive  language 
training  before  proceeding  to  their  posts.  Two 
other  members  of  the  class  will  study  modern  He- 
brew at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  11 
will  take  up  assignments  in  the  Department. 

The  graduation  ceremonies  were  also  attended 
by  members  of  the  midcareer  course,  who  will 
themselves  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This 
group  consists  of  18  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
representatives  of  5  other  Government  agencies. 
Eight  sessions  of  this  course  have  been  held  since 
July  1955,  and  a  total  of  152  officers  have  com- 
pleted the  requirements,  including  19  men  from  6 
other  agencies.  The  midcareer  course  in  foreign 
affairs  is  given  to  officers  who  have  had  from  8 
to  12  years'  experience. 

The  Foreign  Service  Institute  has  continued  to 
expand  to  meet  the  training  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. There  are  now  400  officers  engaged  in  full- 
time  training  under  its  supervision,  and  1,000  more 
trainees  in  part-time  study.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  for  junior  and  midcareer  officers,  the  Insti- 
tute sponsors  instruction  in  21  different  languages, 
taught  in  Washington  and  in  branch  schools  in 
Beirut,  Tokyo,  Taichung,  and  Nice. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases  September  9-15 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  September  9  whicl!| 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  49Ji 
and  494  of  September  3. 

Subject 
Murphy:  Conference   of  U.S.   Mayora 

(printed  in  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23).  1 
Educational  exchange. 
Recess    appointment:    Mann     (bio -I 

graphic  details). 
Recess    appointment :    Kalijarvi    (bio  j 

graphic  details). 
Dulles :  news  conference. 
Educational  exchange. 
McCollum  named  Coordinator  of  Spe-- 

cial  Immigration  (rewrite). 
First  visas  under  new  immigration  law 
Educational  exchange. 
Doliar-bond  agreement  with  Austria.    I 
FSI  graduation  ceremonies. 
Swearing  in  of  U.S.  delegation  to  12th 

General  Assembly. 
Relationship    between     U.S.-Japanesc' 

Security  Treaty  and  U.N.  Charter.    l, 
Supplementary     income-tax     protocolij 

with  Japan. 
World  Forestry  Congress. 
Stretch    appointed    chairman    of   Tri- 
bunal   for    Austrian    Dollar    Bonds 

(rewrite). 
Wilcox :   "The  United  Nations — Its 

Issues  and  Responsibility." 

*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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How  effective  has  the  United  Nations  been  in  preventing  or  stopping 
aggression  and  war  ? 

If  the  United  Nations  can  only  recommend,  how  does  it  get  anything 
done  against  war  and  injustice? 

Can  the  United  Nations  prevent  another  world  war  from  ever 
happening? 

Can  the  United  Nations  do  anything  about  disarmament  ? 

What  do  the  United  Nations  aid  programs — like  the  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund — have  to  do 
with  world  peace  ? 

How  much  does  our  membership  in  the  United  Nations  cost  ? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  frequently  heard  questions  regarding 
the  United  Nations  are  given  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet 
recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  State.  Twenty-five  questions 
in  all  are  considered  in  the  40-page  publication,  which  is  printed  in 
question-and-answer  format. 

Copies  of  You  .  .  .  and  the  United  Nations,  1957  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  20  cents  each. 
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Publication  6518 


20  cents 


Please  send  me copies  of  You  .  .  .  and  the  United  Nations,  1957. 

Name: 

Street  Address: 

City,  Zone,  and  State:  
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently* 


iajor  Issues  Before  the  United  Nations 


Address  by  Secretary  Dulles 


It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  participate  in 
ie  work  of  the  United  Nations  since  its  begin- 
mg.  I  am  happy  today  to  continue  that  asso- 
ition  by  taking  part  in  the  general  debate  of 
Us,  the  12th,  General  Assembly. 

lie  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  last  year  has  seen  the  creation  of  an  im- 
■rtant  new  international  agency— the  Interna- 
>nal  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
I  recall,  as  will  all  of  us  who  were  here  on 
.-cember  8,  1953,  the  inspiring  address  of  Presi- 
ut  Eisenhower.  We  must,  he  said,  "find  the 
y  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
n  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death  but  con- 
rated  to  his  life."  To  that  end  he  proposed  the 
ation  of  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
'ency. 

Co  realize  that  vision  has  not  been  easy.  There 
re  serious  initial  obstructions.  It  has  taken  4 
•rs  of  patience,  firmness,  and  diplomacy  to 
leve  our  goal.  But  now  at  last  that  goal  is 
ieved. 

tice  and  Law 

)ther  major  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
•ing  the  past  year  have  been  in  relation  to 
ypt  and  Hungary.  I  do  not  review  these  at 
i  time,  as  they  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
However,  I  would  recall  that,  when  I  dis- 
ced these  matters  at  the  first  emergency  ses- 
k  of  the  United  Nations,2  I  referred  to  article 
f  our  charter,  which  calls  for  peaceful  settle- 

lade  before  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  at  New  York, 
.  on  Sept.  19  (press  release  529  revised). 
iULLETiN  of  Nov.  12,  1956,  p.  751. 
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ments  "m  conformity  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  international  law."  I  expressed  here  the 
hope  that  we  might  in  the  future  do  more  to  give 
vitality  to  that  principle. 

Unhappily,  there  is  today  much  injustice  in 
the  world.  The  forcible  partition  of  Germany  is 
one  injustice  that  comes  instantly  to  mind. 

There  also  seems  to  be  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  many  members  to  conform  to  article  36,  which 
says  that  "legal  disputes  should  as  a  general  rule 
be  referred  by  the  parties  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  history  demon- 
strates, it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  peace 
indefinitely  unless  that  peace  is  based  upon  justice 
and  upon  law. 

Disarmament 

I  speak  now  of  limitation  of  armament.  It  is 
one  of  the  essential  tasks  which  the  charter  lavs 
upon  the  United  Nations. 

To  limit  armaments  is  at  best  a  difficult  task. 
The  inherent  difficulties  are  today  intensified  by 
acute  distrust. 

To  make  matters  still  more  difficult,  there  are 
now  in  existence  new  weapons,  the  control  of 
which  cannot  be  assured  by  any  scientific  means. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  pointed  out  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preclude  "the  clandestine  manufacture 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons."3  Therefore, 
the  Soviets  concluded,  "until  an  atmosphere  of 
trust  has  been  created  in  relations  between  States, 
any  agreement  on  the  institution  of  international 
control  can  only  serve  to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the 


^Md,,  May  30, 1955,  p.  904. 
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peoples.  It  will  create  a  false  sense  of  security, 
while  in  reality  there  will  be  .  .  .  the  threat  of 
surprise  attack."    So  speaks  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  agree  on  the  need  for  "an  atmosphere  of 
trust."  But  how  shall  we  create  it?  One  way 
is  for  the  great  military  powers  to  demonstrate, 
by  their  conduct,  that  they  live  up  to  their  pledges 
expressed  in  our  charter.  Unhappily,  that  basis 
for  trust  is  lacking.  I  need  only  recall  the  As- 
sembly's recent  resolution  dealing  with  the  tragic 
fate  of  Hungary. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  to  establish  con- 
fidence; that  is  for  the  great  military  powers  to 
accept  such  reciprocal  inspection  as  will  in  fact 
make  it  unlikely  that  there  could  be  the  "sur- 
prise attack"  of  which  the  Soviet  note  spoke. 
Then  we  shall  not  have  to  trust  each  other's  word 
or  each  other's  intentions.  Bad  faith  would  be 
so  vulnerable  to  detection  that  it  would  not  be- 
come a  profitable  tactic  even  for  those  so  inclined. 

That  is  the  concept  which  underlay  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  proposal  made  at  the 
"summit"  conference.  That  concept  instantly  won 
worldwide  acclaim,  and  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
this  Assembly.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  joint  pro- 
posals which  four  of  the  five  members  of  our 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  agreed  upon  last 
month. 

The  Joint  Proposals 

I  shall  briefly  describe  these  joint  proposals,4 
for  they  will,  no  doubt,  figure  largely  in  the  de- 
liberations of  this  12th  Assembly. 

1.  The  joint  proposals  would  provide  reciprocal 
inspection  to  safeguard  against  surprise  attack. 
President  Eisenhower  had  proposed  this  by  aerial 
inspection.  Messrs.  Bulganin  and  Khrushchev 
had  proposed  land  inspection.  The  joint  propos- 
als combine  the  two  types  of  inspection. 

With  respect  to  the  initial  zones  of  inspection, 
the  joint  proposals  offer  the  Soviets  a  wide  choice. 
If  they  will  permit  inspection  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  they  can  have  inspection  of 
all  areas  from  which  the  Soviet  Union  professes 
to  fear  attack,  i.e.,  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  There  are  a  few  United 
St  atea  bases  in  other  areas,  and,  as  I  said  at  Geneva 
in  1955,  the  United  States  would  not  object  to  their 
also  being  opened  to  inspection. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  prefers  to  start  on  only  a 
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modest  and  experimental  basis,  Canada,  Denmai 
Norway,  and  the  United  States  unite  to  offer  su 
an  area  in  the  north.  Willingness  is  also  el 
pressed  to  have  a  small  initial  zone  in  Europe. 

Thus  the  joint  proposals  deal  with  what  ; 
recognize  to  be  the  threshold  difficulty,  lack 
trust  and  the  danger  of  surprise  attack. 

2.  The  joint  proposals  then  tackle  the  nucle 
weapons  problem.  They  provide  (a)  that  : 
fissionable  material  shall  ever  again  be  produc 
for  weapons  purposes  once  an  adequate  conti 
system  is  established  and  (b)  that  existing  fissic 
able  material,  available  for  weapons,  will  be  reg 
larly  reduced  by  transfers  to  nonweapons  pi 
poses. 

Most  experts,  including  those  of  the  Sovi 
Union,  agree  that  there  is  no  dependable  way 
control  existing  stocks  of  fissionable  material  ai 
to  exclude  their  clandestine  use.  But  we  belie 
that  it  is  possible  to  assure  that  no  fissional 
material  hereafter  produced  shall  be  used  i 
weapons  purposes.  That  we  propose  to  assu: 
and  surely  that  is  worth  doing. 

3.  The  joint  proposals  call  for  suspending  t 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  for  2  years  and  thei 
after  if  other  aspects  of  the  program  are  movi: 
forward  as  agreed. 

4.  The  joint  proposals  would  establish  a  stut 
of  outer  space  to  the  end  that  it  shall  be  us 
only  for  peaceful  and  not  for  military  purpo& 
The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  that  it  had  d 
covered  ways  to  use  outer  space  to  wreak  xi 
destruction  anywhere.  That  is  no  new  discovei 
The  United  States,  too,  knows  how  that  can 
done.     Our  task  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  done. 

5.  The  joint  proposals  would  reduce  the  numb 
of  armed  forces  and  put  a  part  of  the  prese 
stocks  of  armament  into  internationally  supe 
vised  depots. 

Testing 

Mr.  President,  let  me  here  say  a  few  wor 
about  the  much  debated  matter  of  testing. 

We  seek,  by  experiments  now  carefully  co 
trolled,  to  find  how  to  eliminate  the  hazardo 
radioactive  material  now  incident  to  the  explosi 
of  thermonuclear  weapons.  Also,  we  seek  to  ma 
nuclear  weapons  into  discriminating  weapoi 
suitable  for  defenso  against  attacking  troops,  sir 
marines,  and  bombers,  and  for  interception  of  ] 
tercontinental  missiles. 
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The  Soviet  Union  seems  not  to  want  the  charac- 
•  of  nuclear  weapons  thus  to  be  refined  and 
inged.  It  seems  to  like  it  that  nuclear  weapons 
1  be  stigmatized  as  "horror"  weapons. 
Does  it  calculate  that,  under  these  conditions, 
rernments  subject  to  moral  and  religious  influ- 
xes will  not  be  apt  to  use  them  ?  And  would  the 
viet  Government,  which  itself  is  not  subject  to 
ral  and  religious  restraints,  thereby  gain  a  spe- 
1  freedom  of  action  and  initiative  as  regards 
h  weapons? 

Lnd  does  the  Soviet  Union  not  want  nuclear 
ipons  to  be  refined  into  effective  defense  weap- 

which  could  repel  an  aggressive  attack  by 
se  who  control  the  most  manpower? 
Ye  want  to  reduce,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
te,  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  and  thus  the 
(ger  of  war  itself.  We  want,  to  the  maximum 
Kit  possible,  to  stop  the  future  use  of  fissionable 
ierial  for  weapons  purposes.  We  want  existing 
fear  weapons  stockpiles  to  start  on  their  way 
rnward.  We  want  to  end  the  risk  that  nuclear 
pons  will  be  spread  promiscuously  throughout 
world,  giving  irresponsible  persons  a  power 
evil  that  is  appalling  even  to  contemplate. 
tat  if  the  Soviet  Union  rejects  inspection 
inst  surprise  attack,  if  it  rejects  a  worldwide 
em  to  end  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
il for  weapons  purposes,  if  it  rejects  coopera- 

to  prevent  the  promiscuous  spreading  of  nu- 
r  weapons  throughout  the  world,  if  it  refuses 
art  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  existing  weapons 
kpiles,  then  we  doubt  that  it  is  prudent  to 
;o  efforts  to  make  nuclear  weapons  into  dis- 
nnating  defensive  weapons  substantially  free 
idioactive  fallout. 

ow,  of  course,  our  friends,  it  is  essential  that 
srimentation  with  nuclear  weapons  should  not 
f  carry  a  threat  to  human  life.  The  United 
es  has  a  concern  second  to  none  in  that  matter. 
e  shall  invite  the  United  Nations  to  send  ob- 
ers  to  one  of  our  next  tests  so  that  they  can 
iow  these  tests  are  conducted, 
ist  .March  the  United  States  and  the  United 
»dom  joined  to  declare  their  intention  to  con- 
nuclear  tests  only  in  such  a  manner  as  would 

world  radiation  from  rising  to  more  than 
all  fraction  of  what  might  be  hazardous.5  In- 
,  because  each  year  a  percentage  of  radio- 
ity  dies  away,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
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in  the  future  any  needed  testing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  any  material  raising  whatsoever 
of  the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Attitude 

The  joint  proposals  which  I  describe  derive 
from  months,  even  years,  of  effort  and  discussion. 
They  were  formally  submitted  on  August  29.  The 
Soviet  delegate  instantly  rejected  them.  He  de- 
clared them  a  "sham."  He  went  on  to  insist  that 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  should  be  recessed, 
and  he  refused  to  agree  on  a  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  its  task. 

We  cannot  believe  that  that  sweeping,  almost 
contemptuous,  Soviet  rejection  is  final.  Never 
before  have  so  many  nations,  of  so  great  military 
power,  joined  to  make  proposals  so  far-reaching. 
Any  government  that  summarily  rejects  them 
would  accept  a  frightful  responsibility  before  all 
the  world. 

Humanity  faces  a  tragic  future  if  the  war  threat 
is  not  brought  under  control.  It  would  mean  that 
men,  in  order  to  survive,  must  learn  to  live  as  bur- 
rowers  within  the  earth's  surface  to  find  protection 
against  death.  It  would  mean  that  man  would  be 
a  slave  to  the  rapidly  mounting  costs  of  an  arms 
race.  It  would  mean  that  individual  freedom 
would  give  way  to  the  requirements  of  bare 
survival. 

The  free-world  members  of  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  reject  that  future.     They  accept 
what  to  some  seem  sacrifices,  and  to  others  risks, 
in  order  to  chart  a  course  which  will  reduce  the 
danger  of  war,  not  just  nuclear  war  but  all  war. 
Whether  or  not  the  Soviet  Union  today  refuses  to 
follow  in  that  course,  we  can  be  confident  that  the 
enlightened  effort  that  produced  these  proposals 
will  not  have  been  in  vain.     Even  if  the  Soviet 
Union  now  rejects  the  joint  proposals,  those  pro- 
posals should  not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as 
dead.     Their  principles  are  valid  and  will  live  on. 
The  search  for  limitation  of  armament  cannot 
be  held  in  a  state  of  suspense.     Economic  consid- 
erations alone  require  efforts  to  relieve  the  peoples 
of  the  terrible  burden  of  armaments.    Also  there 
is  need  better  to  assure  that  the  vast  power  which 
now  resides  in  armaments  shall  serve  only  for  secu- 
rity and  never  as  an  instrument  of  purely  national- 
istic policies. 

There  are  today  about  50  nations  which  have 
made  collective  defense  pacts  as  authorized  by  our 
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charter.  Such  a  framework  is  conducive  to  the 
development  and  application  of  these  principles. 
For  the  very  purpose  of  collective  security  is  to  en- 
able each  party  to  get  more  security  with  less 
armament.  Already,  for  example,  in  Western 
Europe  there  is  on  the  one  hand  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  which  calls  for  contributions 
to  a  common  defense,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
1954  treaty  for  Western  European  Union,  which 
provides  for  limitations  upon  national  armaments. 

If  we  cannot  advance  on  a  universal  front,  let  the 
nations,  wherever  possible,  draw  closer  together  so 
that,  within  the  limits  of  safety,  we  may  relieve 
the  burden  and  reduce  the  risks  of  armament. 

But  let  us  not  fatalistically  assume  the  Soviet 
response  of  last  month  is  their  last  word.  At  first 
the  Soviets  rejected  the  proposal  for  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  calling  it  a  scheme 
which  would  serve  only  "aggressive  forces."  We 
persisted  then.  Let  us  persist  now.  If  this  or- 
ganization will  put  the  weight  of  its  influence 
behind  the  principles  of  the  joint  proposals,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  those  principles  will  yet  obtain 
universal  acceptance.  Since  the  stakes  are  so  high, 
no  chance,  however  slight,  should  be  left  untried. 

The  Middle  East 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  the  Middle  EastX 
speaking  first  of  a  past  we  would  all  prefer  to  for- 
get.    But  we  dare  not  forget  because,  unhappily, 
the  past  lives  in  the  present. 

Russia's  rulers  have  long  sought  domination  in 
the  Middle  East.  In  1940,  when  the  Soviets  were 
seeking  a  division  of  the  world  with  Hitler,  they 
stipulated  that  "the  area  south  of  Batum  and  Baku 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

In  the  immediate  postwar  period  the  Soviets 
prolonged  their  military  occupation  of  Iran ;  they 
sought  trusteeship  over  Libya,  and  they  fomented 
subversion  against  Greece. 

Between  1945  and  1949,  however,  Central 
Europe  became  the  principal  theater  of  Soviet 
activities. 

In  1949,  after  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  Soviets  shifted  their 
principal  efforts  to  the  Far  East.  There  they 
supported  the  Communist  revolution  in  China,  the 
war  in  Korea,  and  the  war  in  Indochina. 

In  1955,  after  the  United  Nations'  successful 


defense  of  Korea  and  the  making  of  the  Souther , 
Asia  and  other  defensive  pacts,  the  Soviet  ruki 
again  made  the  Middle  East  the  center  of  the! 
external  efforts.  This  time  they  tried  to  use,  j 
Arab  countries,  the  technique  that  Stalin  aijj 
Lenin  had  prescribed  for  bringing  about  t. 
"amalgamation" — that  is  their  word — of  the  t\ 
called  "colonial  and  dependent  peoples"  into  w 
Soviet  orbit.  This  technique,  as  Lenin  specific 
involves  inciting  nationalism  to  break  all  ties  wij 
the  West  and  thus  create  so  total  a  dependeDi 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  can  take  full  contra 

So,  in  1955,  the  Soviet  rulers  began  intensij 
propaganda  designed  to  incite  the  Arab  nations  < 
believe  that  with  Soviet  arms,  with  Soviet  tecj 
nicians,  and  with  Soviet  political  backing  th( 
could  accomplish  extreme  nationalistic  ambitior 

This  Soviet  Communist  effort  has  made  progre 
in  Syria.  There  Soviet-bloc  arms  were  exultant 
received  and  political  power  has  increasingly  be 
taken  over  by  those  who  depend  upon  Mosco 
True  patriots  have  been  driven  from  positions 
power  by  arrests  or  intimidation. 

One  consequence  of  this  is  that  Turkey  nc 
faces  growing  military  dangers  from  the  maj 
buildup  of  Soviet  arms  in  Syria  on  its  southe: 
border,  a  buildup  concerted  with  Soviet  milita 
power  on  Turkey's  northern  border.  Last  we» 
the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  intimidate  Turk 
from  making  internal  dispositions  of  its  own  s 
curity  forces. 

The  "Essentials  of  Peace" 

I  turn  now  to  recall  the  position  of  this  organ 
zation  with  respect  to  so-called  indirect  aggre 
sion.  In  1949  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
resolution  entitled  "Essentials  of  Peace."  6  Tl 
resolution  calls  upon  every  nation  "To  refra: 
from  any  threats  or  acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aim* 
at  impairing  the  freedom,  independence,  or 
tegrity  of  any  state."  When  this  resolution  w: 
voted  upon,  the  only  nations  voting  "no"  were 
five  Soviet-bloc  states. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  support* 
the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  and  has  done  so  specil 
cally  in  relation  to  the  Middle  East. 

In  1947,  when  international  communism  w; 
seeking  to  take  over  Greece  and  threatening  Tu 
key,  President  Truman  said,  "totalitarian  regiiw 
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posed  upon  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect 
gression,  undermine  the  foundations  of  interna- 
mal  peace."  T 

When  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  Middle  East  was 
•entlv  resumed,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
ties,  by  joint  resolution,  declared  that  "the 
lited  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  in- 
vest and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the 
lependence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
ddle  East."8  It  authorized  the  President  to 
re  economic  and  military  assistance  to  help  the 
tions  of  the  Middle  East  to  remain  independent, 
also  says,  ".  .  .  The  United  States  is  prepared 
use  armed  forces  to  assist  any  such  nation  or 
rap  of  such  nations  requesting  assistance 
linst  armed  aggression  from  any  country  con- 
lled  by  international  communism." 
)n  September  7,  1957,  President  Eisenhower 
led  attention  to  the  danger  in  Syria  and  Te- 
rmed his  intention  to  "exercise,  as  needed"  the 
hority  given  him  by  that  congressional  reso- 
Ion.9 

^he  Soviet  Communists  appear  to  be  engaging 
'acts,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at  impairing  the 
Jdom,  independence  or  integrity"  of  certain 
ir  East  nations  in  violation  of  our  United 
ions  "Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution.  Also, 
believe  that  these  Soviet  acts  may,  perhaps  un- 
tingly,  lead  the  recipients  of  Soviet  arms  into 
i  of  direct  aggression.  Those  who  feel  an 
ormal  sense  of  power,  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
ting  into  their  hands  of  large  amounts  of  So- 
-bloc  arms,  are  being  incited   against  their 

bid.,  Mar.  23,  1947,  p.  534. 
bid.,  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
bid.,  Sept.  23, 1957,  p.  487. 


neighbors  by  violent  propaganda.     That  is  risky 
business. 

Of  course,  in  this  situation  the  primary  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  the  member  nations  themselves. 
It  is  they  who  should  abstain  from  acts  of  aggres- 
sion, direct  or  indirect.  It  is  they  who  have  an 
inherent  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense.  Nothing  that  the  United  Nations  can 
do  should  relax  for  one  moment  the  vigilance  and 
efforts  of  each  free  nation  to  maintain  the  genuine 
integrity  and  independence  of  itself  and  of  every 
other  free  nation. 

Nevertheless,  when  there  is  such  a  situation  as 
now  exists  in  the  Middle  East,  this  General  As- 
sembly ought  at  least  to  consider  it  and  to  dis- 
cuss it.  Discussion,  as  our  charter  suggests,  may 
of  itself  be  salutary.  The  United  States  reserves 
the  right,  in  the  light  of  that  discussion,  to  intro- 
duce concrete  proposals. 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  it  is  a  trag- 
edy that  the  Middle  East,  so  rich  in  culture  and 
tradition  and  contributing  so  greatly  to  the  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  the  world,  should 
be  distraught,  as  it  is  today.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  contribute  generously  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  area  under  conditions 
which  will  promote  and  strengthen  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  nations.  This  prospect 
of  enlarged  freedom  and  well-being  will,  how- 


ever, never  be  realized 


>  long 


as 


the 


area  is 


looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  conquest  and  as  a 
potential  base  for  the  domination  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  may  not  be  able,  by  any 
material  power  that  it  can  muster,  to  tranquilrze 
the  scene.  But  we  can  exert  our  influence.  May 
we  at  least  do  that  and  thereby  once  again  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  hope,  and  happiness. 
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The  United  Nations:  Its  Issues  and  Responsibility 


by  Francis  0.  "Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 1 


It  is  always  heartwarming  to  meet  with  old 
friends  on  the  eve  of  a  momentous  event.  It  is 
particularly  true  on  this  occasion — only  2  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  12th  General  Assembly. 

The  American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions represented  here  have  given  sustained  and 
vigorous  support  to  the  United  Nations.  You 
have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  a  fuller  under- 
standing in  this  country  of  the  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  to  all  of  us.  We  must  never  forget 
that  public  understanding  of  the  United  Nations 
is  absolutely  essential  to  its  effectiveness.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  splendid  job  you  are  doing. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  did  not  reduce  our 
contributions  to  any  of  our  United  Nations  pro- 
grams for  next  year  is  a  tribute  to  your  deep  in- 
terest in  the  organization  and  the  solid  support  of 
the  American  people  for  it. 

All  of  us  have  reason  today  for  particular  en- 
couragement, in  that  the  United  States  is  sending 
one  of  its  strongest  delegations 2  to  one  of  the  most 
significant  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
United  Nations  history.  Under  the  tireless  and 
able  leadership  of  Ambassador  Lodge,  the  United 
States  team  represents  this  country  in  the  widest 
sense.  Its  members  come  from  diverse  walks  of 
life — the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
government,  law  and  labor,  education  and  the  arts. 
We  can  be  assured  of  a  forceful  and  productive 
representation  of  United  States  interest  at  this 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Assembly. 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  15  (press 
release  519  dated  Sept.  14). 
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The  New  Role  of  the  General  Assembly 

The  current  problems  of  the  Assembly  can  b( 
be  reviewed  against  a  background  of  its  changii 
role.    This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  t 
Assembly's  increasing  responsibilities.    Events  1 
the  past  year,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  hal 
underlined  this  significant  change.    They  clear  » 
underscore  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations  tod: 
has  emerged  a  different  organization  from  thl 
conceived  in  1945  at  San  Francisco. 

The  architects  of  the  charter  vested  in  til 
Security  Council  the  power  and  responsibility 
maintain  and  restore  world  peace.  This  pow 
and  responsibility  dovetailed  neatly  with  oi 
another,  at  least  in  theory.  However,  over  a  de 
ade  of  cold  war  the  increasingly  deep  cleavag 
between  the  Soviet  orbit  and  the  free  world,  ar 
in  particular  the  endless  abuse  of  the  veto  by  tl 
U.S.S.R.,  have  seriously  crippled  the  role  of  tl 
Security  Council  for  the  time  being. 

If  increasing  disuse  has  characterized  the  Seci 
rity  Council,  the  opposite  is  true  of  the  Gener; 
Assembly.  Unlike  the  Council,  it  was  create 
only  to  recommend,  not  to  decide.  It  was  designt 
as  a  forum — a  town  meeting  of  the  world — whei 
member  nations  could  air  the  conflicts  arising  f  roi 
their  varied  interests  and  aspirations.  Its  fount 
ing  fathers  did  not  attempt  to  provide  represent) 
tion  in  the  Assembly  to  member  states  on  the  bas 
of  their  power  or  interest  in  world  affairs. 

Today  the  General  Assembly  has  grown  from  I 
to  81  member  countries.  It  will  soon  have  £ 
when  the  newly  independent  Federation  of  Mala) 
becomes  a  member.3    We  welcome  Malaya  into  tl 
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unify  of  free  nations.  And  we  are  particularly 
ratified  that  Malaya  achieved  its  independence 
urough  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  United 
iingdom  under  circumstances  of  high  statesman- 
lip  on  both  sides. 

.Most  of  the  growth  of  the  Assembly,  as  you  are 
•vaie,  consists  of  the  membership  of  newly 
.vereign  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  reflects 
le  increasing  importance  of  these  developing 
mutries,  and  rightly  so.  For  their  legitimate 
tarests  and  aspirations  cannot  and  will  not  be 
:nored  in  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  in- 
easing  urge  for  greater  freedom  and  independ- 
lee  is  one  of  the  central  facts  of  the  contemporary 
or Ul.  The  United  States  intends  to  continue  to 
icourage  these  legitimate  aspirations  both 
ithin  and  outside  the  United  Nations  and  to 
attribute  toward  their  achievement  through  the 
•derly  processes  of  peaceful  change. 
The  enlargement  and  changed  composition  of 
e  Assembly,  along  with  its  increasingly  impor- 
nt  role,  has  broad  implications  for  the  future, 
ble  students  of  world  affairs  are  pondering 
liether  the  Assembly  can  effectively  face  up  to 
e  critical  issues  which  confront  it.  Can  justice 
id  fair  play  really  be  achieved  in  a  body  such  as 
e  General  Assembly,  they  ask  ?  Or  is  it  too  un- 
eldy  and  too  susceptible  to  political  pressures? 
Jt  us  briefly  examine  some  of  these  fears  and 
iticisms. 

iticisms  of  the  General  Assembly 

It  is  often  contended  that  the  General  Assembly 
tending  more  and  more  toward  bloc  voting  and 
at  this  is  a  dangerous  development  because  of 
ssible  misuse  of  political  power.  I  suggest  to 
ese  critics  that  the  only  really  consistent  bloc 
ting  in  the  Assembly  is  done  by  the  U.S.S.E.  and 
satellite  states. 

In  practice,  the  states  of  Africa  and  Asia  do  not 
te  as  a  bloc.  When  they  do,  it  is  ordinarily  on 
ues  for  which  there  is  overwhelming  support 
)m  other  states  as  well.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
imple,  on  the  resolutions  relating  to  the  Middle 
st  crisis  at  the  11th  session. 
We  ought  to  be  perfectly  candid  about  it;  we  do 
rselves  and  the  United  Nations  a  disservice  when 
refer  to  the  Afro- Asian  bloc.  To  be  sure,  these 
tes  do  have  some  things  in  common.  But  no 
i  can  deny  that,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  the  dif- 
ences  between  them — in  history,  language,  cul- 


ture, and  political  thinking — are  very  great  indeed. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  vote  as  a 
bloc  on  most  issues  before  the  Assembly. 

Some  critics  also  complain  that  resolutions  are 
often  watered  down  in  order  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audience  a  resolu- 
tion is  seldom  approved  in  committee  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  first  submitted — not  even  in  our 
own  Congress.  The  process  of  compromise,  the 
attempt  to  find  common  ground  and  secure  wide 
support  for  it,  is  a  truly  democratic  process.  As 
Edmund  Burke  put  it  in  his  famous  address  on 
conciliation  with  America:  "All  government, — 
indeed,  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment,  every 
virtue  and  every  prudent  act, — is  founded  on  com- 
promise and  barter." 

An  excellent  example  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
process  was  the  Assembly's  handling  of  the  Al- 
gerian problem  in  its  last  session.4  A  moderate 
compromise  resolution  was  introduced.  It  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and 
just  solution  to  the  Algerian  problem  could  be 
found  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the 
charter.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
This,  I  suppose,  could  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a 
watered-down  resolution.  It  would  be  far  more 
accurate  in  my  view  to  describe  it  as  a  practical 
compromise  arrived  at  after  extensive  debate  in 
which  all  sides  had  an  opportunity  to  air  their 
views. 

Another  complaint  is  that  the  vote  of  a  small, 
economically  and  politically  weak  state  weighs 
equally  with  that  of  a  large  and  strong  nation, 
with  the  result  that  a  group  of  small  countries  can 
"gang  up"  on  the  large  ones.  When  a  nation  first 
gains  its  independence,  one  of  its  first  actions  is  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Mem- 
bership in  this  body  is  regarded  as  the  final  stamp 
of  approval  by  the  international  community. 
Once  admitted,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  new 
nation  is  eager  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  United  Nations  objectives  and  to  assert 
its  newly  found  independence.  By  and  large,  I 
believe  that  these  newly  sovereign  states  and  the 
so-called  small  or  weak  nations  have  acted  re- 
sponsibly and  in  the  common  interest. 

There  is  every  reason  for  them  to  do  so.  Being 
weak,  they  lean  upon  the  United  Nations.  They 
look  upon  it  as  the  special  guardian  of  their  in- 
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terests.  I  cannot  believe  they  would  take  irre- 
sponsible action  and  thus  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  organization  that  protects  them  and  gives 
them  an  equal  voice  in  the  councils  of  nations. 

Others  contend  that  the  General  Assembly  has  a 
so-called  "double  standard"  of  justice  and  moral- 
ity, one  for  the  states  which  abide  by  its  recom- 
mendations and  another  for  those  which  defy 
them.  The  failure  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from 
Hungary  as  contrasted  with  its  success  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of 
this  "double  standard." 

The  record  of  Assembly  action  on  these  two 
issues,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  support  these 
charges.  The  resolutions  invoked  against  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  Hungarian  Communist  regime 
were  actually  more  strongly  worded  than  in  the 
case  of  the  action  in  the  Middle  East.  The  As- 
sembly climaxed  its  action  with  outright  con- 
demnation of  the  U.S.S.E. 

The  difference  in  results  lay  in  the  attitude  of 
states.  President  Eisenhower  succinctly  described 
this  difference  in  his  address  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  last  January  5  when  he  declared : 

The  United  Nations  was  able  to  bring  about  a  cease- 
fire and  withdrawal  of  hostile  forces  from  Egypt  be- 
cause it  was  dealing  with  governments  and  peoples  who 
had  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  as  re- 
flected in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  But  in 
the  case  of  Hungary  the  situation  was  different.  The 
Soviet  Union  vetoed  action  by  the  Security  Council  to 
require  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  armed  forces  from 
Hungary.  And  it  has  shown  callous  indifference  to  the 
recommendations,  even  the  censure,  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Therefore,  if  there  is  a  "double  standard"  in 
the  U.  N.,  it  is  not  a  "double  standard"  in  the 
sense  of  judging  violations  of  the  charter  but 
rather  in  terms  of  how  the  parties  involved  re- 
spond to  the  judgment  of  world  opinion. 

Issues  Confronting  the  12th  General  Assembly 

Against  this  background  of  the  changed  role 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  problems  inherent  in  its 
"growing  pains,"  I  would  now  like  to  review  some 
of  the  major  issues  which  will  confront  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  forthcoming  session. 

Significant  changes  in  the  power  structure  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  occurred  in  the  past  year. 

"  IbUL,  Jan.  21 ,  1907,  p.  83. 


Former  Premier  Malenkov  has  been  exiled  U 
remote  Soviet  power  plant.  Mr.  Molotov,  the  oii 
powerful  Foreign  Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  V\ 
been  assigned  to  oblivion  as  Ambassador  to  Oui 
Mongolia.  His  successor,  Mr.  Shepilov,  and  S* 
Kaganovich,  another  former  member  of  the  Kre 
lin's  high  command,  also  have  gotten  their  walki 
papers. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  proverb  to  the  effr 
that  "he  who  rides  a  tiger  finds  it  difficult  to  d 
mount."  For  some  time  now  the  truth  of  tl 
proverb  has  been  painfully  evident  to  the  lead* 
in  the  Kremlin. 

Hungary 

Definitive  analysis  of  the  import  of  th* 
changes  would  be  premature.  They  could  me 
eventually  a  more  favorable  international  clima 
Or  they  could  mean  more  Stalinism.  Whichev 
may  be  correct,  the  Soviet  Union  remains  unwi 
ing  to  alleviate  the  tragedy  of  Hungary. 

History  may  show  that  what  took  place  in  Hu 
gary  last  autumn  was  one  of  the  most  significa 
developments  since  the  close  of  World  War  ] 
It  showed  conclusively,  even  more  than  the  fr 
world  dared  to  believe,  how  deeply  the  capti 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  resent  the  rule  of  tl 
Soviet  Union.  In  time  the  Soviet  Union  may  i 
self  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  in  its  own  nation 
interest  to  permit  its  satellites  a  greater  degree  < 
independence.  Otherwise,  as  the  Hungarif 
people  have  demonstrated,  the  Soviets  must  acce] 
the  possibility  that  bitter  and  hostile  people  he] 
captive  in  Eastern  Europe  may  turn  against  the; 
the  instant  the  chance  presents  itself. 

The  present  uneasy  situation  in  Hungary  mui 
give  considerable  concern  to  the  Kremlin.  It  h 
been  nearly  a  year  since  peaceful  student  demoi 
strations  in  Budapest  mushroomed  into  a  natioi 
wide  uprising.  The  efforts  of  the  Hungaria 
people  to  achieve  independence  inspired  sympath 
and  support  throughout  the  world.  At  the  ver 
moment  of  fulfillment  the  Soviet  Union  intei 
vened  with  armed  forces.  There  can  be  no  que.' 
tion  as  to  what  would  have  happened  in  tb 
absence  of  Soviet  intervention.  The  people  o 
Hungary  would  be  free  today. 

The  United  Nations  was  seized  with  the  Hun 
gar i  an  problem  from  the  outset  of  the  revolutioi 
It  demanded  an  end  to  hostilities,  the  withdraws 
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:  Soviet  troops,  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  the 
»ple  of  Hungary  to  a  government  of  their  own 
rice.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the  puppet  Hun- 
irian  authorities  flagrantly  defied  the  resolutions 
the  Assembly. 

Last  January  the  Assembly  established  a  Spe- 
ll Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hungary.  Its 
port,  unanimously  agreed  to  by  its  five  mem- 
IB,  who  came  from  Australia,  Ceylon,  Denmark, 
misia,  and  Uruguay,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
irkable  document  ever  issued  by  the  United 
it  ions.6  Not  only  is  it  an  outstanding  historical 
cument,  but  it  presents  the  facts  in  a  straight- 
rward  fashion  and  draws  conclusions  that  are 
lable.  No  one  now  can  contend,  against 
I  weight  of  the  Committee's  report,  that  what 
ppened  in  Hungary  was  inspired  by  forces  out- 
e  that  country.  Nor  can  one  blur  the  grim 
ts  of  Soviet  armed  intervention  to  impose  upon 
people  of  Hungary-  a  regime  that  would  do 
Kremlin  bidding. 

rhe  11th  session  of  the  Assembly  was  recon- 
ied  on  September  10  to  consider  the  Special 
nmittee's  report,    In  the  frank  and  inspiring 
Marion  which  took  place  the  vast  majority  of 
United  Nations  members  joined  forces  in  ap- 
ving  a  resolution  that  reiterates  past  calls  of 
General  Assembly  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
hdraw  its  armed  forces  from  Hungary  and 
ch  points  the  way  toward  an  eventual  solu- 
lt    Many  delegations  believed  that  the  pros- 
t  of  progress  would  be  greater  if  the  Assembly 
e  to  appoint  a  special  representative  of  out- 
iding  eminence  to  pursue  its  objectives  on  the 
igarian   question.     Prince  Wan,   the   distin- 
ihed  Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand  and  the 
sident  of  the  11th  session  of  the  Assembly,  has 
i  named  to  this  important  post. 
re  all  regret,  of  course,  that  the  action  taken  by 
United  Nations  has  not  brought  about  an  im- 
iate  improvement  of  conditions  in  Hungary, 
us  remember,  however,  that  the  United  Nations 
:  every  measure  possible  short  of  force.    Its 
ms  stand  today  as  the  agreed  consensus  of  the 
Id  community  as  to  the  nature  of  the  events  in 
igary  and  what  should  be  done  to  change  the 

or  text  of  final  chapter  of  report,  see  ibid.,  July  8 
p.  63. 
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situation.  It  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  United 
Nations  to  do  all  within  its  power  to  bring  about 
the  relief  of  the  troubles  of  the  people  of  Hungary. 
Progress  in  this  respect  can  be  made  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  exercises  military  and  political 
power  in  Hungary,  responds  to  the  judgment  of 
world  opinion. 

Of  course,  the  Assembly  cannot  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  comply,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  events  in  Hungary,  the  action 
taken  in  the  United  Nations  to  meet  them,  and  the 
subsequent  exposure  of  the  policies  and  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  communism's  appeal.  No  one  can  read  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Hungary,  listen  to  the 
shallow  Soviet  efforts  to  defend  their  actions,  and 
watch  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  puppet  Hun- 
garian Government  to  restore  order,  and  still  be- 
lieve that  communism  pursues  policies  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  common  man. 

The  Middle  East 

Throughout  the  past  year  diplomats  of  the 
world  have  probably  spent  more  time  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  than  on  any  other  set  of  problems.    While 
there  is  no  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming 
Assembly  which  deals  with  overall  Middle  East 
problems,  various  aspects  of  this  explosive  issue  are 
certain  to  be  reflected  in  the  Assembly's  discussions 
and  debate.    For  example,  the  Assembly  will  con- 
sider the  urgent  problem  of  financial  support  for 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  and 
its  effort  to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  Palestine 
refugees.    Member  states  will  also  be  confronted 
with   the   question   of   determining   appropriate 
means  of  reimbursement  of  nations  who  assisted 
in  the  clearing  of  the  Suez  Canal.    Finally,  the 
Assembly  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of 
providing  additional  financial  resources  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  in  its  role  as  the  guardian  of  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  illustrates  what  the 
United  Nations  is  able  to  do  when  the  nations 
involved  have  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  major  war  was  avoided  in  the  Middle  East 
because  the  United  Nations  acted  promptly  and 
effectively. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  United  Nations 
action  ? 
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( 1 )  The  menace  of  war  has  receded  and  peace — 
admittedly  an  uneasy  peace — has  been  created  in 
the  area. 

(2)  The  standing  of  the  United  States  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  has  been  increased. 
By  our  firm  adherence  to  the  charter,  the  nations 
of  the  world  now  know  that  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  side  of  principle. 

(3)  Britain,  France,  and  Israel,  by  heeding  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly,  proved 
themselves  sensitive  to  the  call  of  world  opinion. 
This  came  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
behaving  in  precisely  the  opposite  manner. 

(4)  A  truly  international  police  force  was 
mobilized  and  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble. 
It  is  now  on  guard,  helping  to  keep  the  uneasy 
truce  that  prevails. 

The  United  States  acted  promptly  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  created  by  the  outbreak  of  violence 
in  the  Middle  East.  "We  must  move  ahead  to  help 
find  solutions  to  the  difficult  problems  which 
caused  the  conflict. 

This  is  no  time  for  us  to  have  a  smug  feeling 
about  the  limited  successes  achieved.  The  shoot- 
ing is  over,  but  the  basic  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  shooting  must  be  dealt  with  if  peace  is  to 
prevail. 

One  important  element  of  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  early  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
more  than  900,000  Palestine  refugees  who  rely  on 
United  Nations  help  for  subsistence  and  housing. 
Admittedly  the  matter  is  an  urgent  one.  But  the 
problem  is  so  complex  and  so  explosive  politically 
that  possible  steps  must  be  considered  carefully 
if  they  are  to  improve  rather  than  worsen  the  sit- 
uation. Nor  can  the  boundaries  between  Israel 
and  her  neighbors — a  sore  which  has  been  fester- 
ing for  a  decade — be  satisfactorily  adjusted 
overnight. 

The  Middle  East  remains  a  tinder  box  where 
rash  and  ill-considered  action  could  have  serious 
results.  We  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  continue  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 

There  continues  to  be  a  pall  of  fear  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  Arab  and  Israeli  people 
alike.  We  must  therefore  push  ahead  with  a  pa- 
tient vigor.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to 
develop  a  will  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  With- 
out such  a  will,  a  settlement  of  the  long-range 
problems  cannot  be  achieved. 
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Disarmament 

There  are  few  subjects  reported  in  the  pre! 
which  leave  well-informed  citizens  more  conf usM 
than  the  subject  of  disarmament.  The  term  itseB 
invites  confusion  because  it  is  not  disarmament  tl 
are  seeking  but  rather  progress  in  the  control  I 
armaments  which  will  reduce  the  threat  of  war.l 

As  you  know,  the  discussions  of  the  Disarm! 
ment  Subcommittee  in  London  have  recessed  wit! 
out  agreement.  The  lack  of  agreement  whi<| 
brought  about  the  recess  of  the  talks  was  due  ;l 
most  entirely  to  a  sudden  shift  on  the  part  of  im 
Soviet  Union  from  an  attitude  of  comparatil 
reasonableness  to  one  of  extreme  rigidity.  Ho'l 
ever,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  both  the  Wesl 
ern  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  able  to  ma  I 
some  major  accommodations  to  the  position  of  tl 
other  and  come  somewhat  closer  than  they  hi! 
been  able  to  come  before  on  the  details  of  1 
settlement. 

The  Subcommittee  report8  has  just  been  sui 
mitted  to  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Commissio4 
We  hope  that  the  discussion  and  debate  in  t 
coming  Assembly  session  based  on  a  review  of  tl  I 
record  will  induce  the  U.S.S.R.  to  relax  its  rig 
position  and  reinforce  our  efforts  to  move  towa  J 
agreement. 

Our  position  on  disarmament  is  not  quite  1 
complex  as  some  seem  to  believe.  In  a  nutshell  * 
is  basically  this : 

First.    We  believe  that  small  steps  taken  nc 
will  materially  reduce  the  chance  of  nuclear  ws  | 
For  example,  a  degree  of  inspection  as  a  stai 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  either  side  I 
launch  a  major  surprise  attack.     Without  til 
ability,  neither  side  would  be  tempted  to  begin  a  | 
out  war.    With  this  in  mind  we  have  propos« 
certain  possible  zones  of  inspection  which  off 
alternatives  either  of  all  of  the  United  Stat< 
Canada,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  or  smaller  trial  insp£ 
tion  zones  in  the  Arctic  and  in  Europe. 

Second.  We  wish  to  divert  future  output  of  f  1 
sionable  material  into  peaceful  uses.  Even  nc 
we  are  beginning  to  transfer  some  of  our  existii 
stockpiles  of  this  material  to  such  purposes.  T 
propose  that  all  nuclear  powers  take  similar  ste 
on  a  proportionate  basis. 

Third.    To  carry  out  these  steps  we  propose 
2-year  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  wh 
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monitoring  system  for  tests  and  an  inspection 
stem  for  the  other  nuclear  proposals  is  being 
tablished. 

Fourth.  We  hope  to  limit  indiscriminate  ac- 
lisition  of  nuclear  weapons  throughout  the  world 
rough  limitation  of  production,  testing,  and 
msfer  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  fewer  the  coun- 
les  which  have  atomic  bombs,  the  less  difficult 
the  problem  of  control. 

Fifth.  We  would  agree  to  reduce  our  armed 
rces  to  2.5  million  men  in  a  first  stage  if  the 
iviets  would  do  the  same.  Moreover,  we  have 
dicated  our  willingness  to  consider  levels  of  2.1 
illion  and  1.7  million  men  in  later  stages.  We 
>uld,  of  course,  have  to  take  into  accoimt 
ogress  on  the  settlement  of  major  political  prob- 
ns  before  extensive  reductions  could  be  under- 
lie n. 

Sixth.  Finally  we  propose  that  steps  be  taken 
insure  that  missiles  or  other  objects  fired  into 
ter  space  are  being  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
>ses.  We  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  any 
rreement,  on  this  or  other  phases  of  our  pro- 
sals,  should  include  a  foolproof  system  of  in- 
ection.    We  cannot  rely  on  mere  promises. 

You  may  question  whether  there  are  any  risks 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
)rld  in  our  proposal.  Secretary  Dulles  pro- 
led  the  best  answer  to  that  question  last  July 
len  he  said : 9 

tt  may  be  asked  whether  the  steps  we  now  propose 
I  be  taken  without  any  risk  that  hostile  forces  may 
In  advantage  for  themselves.  In  all  frankness  it 
ist  be  admitted  that,  after  all  foreseeable  risks  are 
isidered,  there  may  be  other  risks  that  we  cannot 
esee.  But  this  can  be  said  with  assurance :  The  risks 
seeking  to  move  forward  are  far  less  than  the  risks 
being  frightened  into  immobility. 

["he  whole  world  faces  a  grim  future  if  the  war  threat 
not  brought  under  some  international  control.  Man- 
id  cannot  long  live  under  the  shadow  of  such  destruc- 
n  as  is  now  possible,  without  great  changes  in  existing 
rsical,  social,  political,  and  moral  values. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  given  an  impression  of 
inting  to  negotiate  seriously  on  disarmament, 
iwever,  thus  far,  they  have  balked  at  accepting 
effective  inspection  system,  with  one  exception. 
This  exception  relates  to  the  testing  of  atomic 
mbs.  The  Soviet  Union's  position,  briefly 
ited,  is  this :  Let  us  halt  all  tests.    We  will  allow 
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you  to  station  observers  in  our  country  to  make 
sure  that  we  stand  by  our  word. 

To  this  proposal  we  must  give  a  negative  reply. 
Before  we  agree  to  ban  testing,  we  insist  that  all 
future  production  of  fissionable  materials  which 
constitute  the  makings  of  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  diverted  to  peaceful  uses.  And,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  no  future  production  is  used  for 
making  weapons,  we  must  have  the  right  of  mutual 
inspection  in  each  other's  factories. 

Now,  why  do  we  insist  on  these  conditions? 
Why  not  simply  agree  to  ban  the  bomb?  Cer- 
tainly everyone  would  be  better  off  if  there  were  no 
more  testing  of  these  ultimate  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  we  are  willing  to  stop 
testing.  But  we  will  agree  to  halt  these  tests  only 
if  we  are  assured  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
then  begin  to  amass  stockpiles  of  bombs.  After 
all,  our  superiority  in  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  nuclear  weapons  is  our  main  insurance 
against  aggression.  Consequently,  if  we  are  asked 
to  abandon  testing,  the  source  of  our  qualitative 
advantage,  then  certainly  we  are  justified  in  de- 
manding that  the  quantity  of  weapons  be  con- 
trolled thereafter.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
achieved  by  means  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  that 
is,  the  earmarking  of  all  future  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  peaceful  uses  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  subject  of  disarmament  has  obscured  to  a 
large  extent  a  development  of  vital  importance  to 
mankind.  Only  recently  the  Senate  approved  the 
atoms-for-peace  treaty.  With  this  approval, 
President  Eisenhower's  bold  concept  of  an  inter- 
national agency  which  would  have  responsibility 
for  the  sharing  by  mankind  of  the  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  is  now  coming  to  fruition. 

This  question  is  not  on  the  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  refer  to  it,  however,  because  of 
the  important  impact  it  may  have  on  the  disarma- 
ment problem. 

When  a  state  receives  assistance  from  the  Agen- 
cy,  it  must  agree  to  adequate  safeguards.  The 
Agency  must  approve  the  means  by  which  used 
nuclear  fuels  are  processed.  Complete  records 
must  be  kept  by  receiving  nations  and  progress  re- 
ports made  to  the  Agency.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  fissionable  materials  made  a  vail  - 
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able  to  a  given  country  are  not  diverted  to  military 
use,  international  inspectors  will  have  free  access 
at  all  times  to  all  places,  data,  and  persons  in- 
volved with  the  Agency  projects. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  statute.10  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  large  number  of  states  have  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  admit  international  in- 
spectors within  their  boundaries  in  the  larger 
interests  of  world  peace  and  security.  This  is  a 
breakthrough  of  real  significance  for  the  future. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  ought  to  mention  in 
passing.  Some  people  have  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed lest  our  relations  with  the  new  Agency  be 
hampered  by  congressional  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. This  concern  stems  from  the  fact  that,  un- 
der the  law  providing  for  our  participation  in  the 
Agency,  congressional  approval,  in  general,  will 
be  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  nuclear  materials 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Agency. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Congress  could,  if  it 
chose  to  do  so,  completely  hamstring  our  relations 
with  the  Agency.  I  am  confident  this  will  not  be 
done.  I  believe  the  legislative  history  clearly 
demonstrates  the  intent  of  Congress  to  insure  full 
U.S.  participation  in  this  Agency  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  President  Eisenhower's  original  initi- 
ative and  that  Congress  intends  to  be  reasonable 
in  its  application  of  the  new  law.  Moreover,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  such  strong  support 
for  the  program,  both  in  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people,  as  to  guarantee  good  working 
relations  between  the  Agency  and  the  United 
States. 

Communist  China  and  the  U.N. 

We  can  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  will  once  again 
press  for  the  seating  of  Communist  China  in  the 
U.N.  You  can  be  equally  sure  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  main- 
tain the  representation  of  the  Eepublic  of  China. 
Last  year  the  vote  was  47  to  24  in  favor  of  our 
position.  This  year  I  believe  that  the  Assembly, 
by  an  equally  large  margin  of  votes,  will  again 
agree  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  matter. 

On  this  question  our  position  is  unequivocally 
clear.  Time  after  time  Congress,  mindful  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  Communist  China,  has  unani- 
mously expressed  its  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
that  regime  in  the  various  organs  and  agencies 

"  For  text  of  statute,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  820. 


of  the  U.N.  These  votes  reflect  the  sentimenJ 
the  American  people  and  the  Government  of  I 
United  States. 

Reappointment  of  the  Secretary-General 

You  will  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  that  the  As* 
bly  will  consider  during  this  session  the  quest, 
of  the  reappointment  of  the  Secretary-Genei 
Secretary-General  Hammarskjold  deserves 
gratitude  of  millions  of  people  the  world  over  . 
his  able  leadership  during  the  Middle  East  cri 
of  last  year.  The  U.N.  is  indeed  fortunate 
have  at  its  helm  a  servant  so  dedicated  to  pe* 
and  mankind.  He  has  applied  himself  imagh 
tively,  resourcefully,  and  unstintingly  in  suppc 
of  the  principles  of  the  charter.  He  has  the  f 
confidence  of  the  United  States  Government  a 
its  people.  We  favor  his  early  reappointment  i 
another  5-year  term. 

Other  Issues 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  on  various  political  issi 
before  the  General  Assembly.  But  we  must  n 
lose  sight  of  the  crucial  role  of  the  United  Natio 
in  other  areas. 

In  the  economic  field  the  U.N.,  through  t 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  work  of  t 
Assembly's    Economic    Committee,    is    pressii' 
ahead  on  the  vital  task  of  helping  to  raise  livh 
standards  and  improve  the  general  welfare  A 
peoples  in  many  lands.    The  problem  of  a  Speci 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Developme: 
(SUNFED)  will  again  loom  large.    For  reasoi 
we  have  often  stated,  we  do  not  believe  that  tl  I 
time  has  come  for  the  establishment  of  SUI 
FED.11    Soviet  intransigence  in  opposing  any  e 
fective   disarmament   measures   have   made  tl 
establishment  of  such  a  fund  at  this  time  in 
practical. 

However,  the  United  States  already  is  on  recor 
as  favoring  a  modest  increase  in  the  technics 
assistance  program.  It  remains  our  hope  thf 
steps  can  soon  be  taken  which  would  extend  an 
strengthen  this  program  as  a  basis  for  increase 
private  and  public  investment  on  a  national  an 
international  scale. 

The  Human  Eights  Commission  and  the  Asseir 
bly's  Social  Committee  continue  to  attack  the  ur 

u  For  a  statement  by  Neil  H.  Jacoby  in  the  U.N.  Bet 
nomie  and  Social  Council,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  23,  1957,  p.  50: 
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[•lying  social  conditions  which  give  rise  to  in- 
bilitv  and  tension.  Progress  in  the  social  field 
Sins  painfully  slow,  particularly  in  the  field 
human  rights.  And  this  is  apt  to  be  so  as  long 
millions  under  Soviet  tyranny  are  denied  basic 
man  freedoms. 

rhe  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
mmittee  of  the  Assembly  are  making  real  prog- 
s  in  channeling  constructively  and  gradually 
i  legitimate  national  aspirations  of  many  for 
f-government  either  as  independent  states  or  in 
ociation  with  other  nations.  One  of  the  most 
■Scant  chapters  of  our  time  is  the  creation  of 
epeiulent  states  from  colonial  areas.  Most  of 
se  new  states  are  now  members  of  the  United 
tions,  comprising  over  600  million  people  whose 
riy  found  dignity  and  freedom  is  expressing  it- 
E  in  our  counsels  and  deliberations.  The  termi- 
ion  of  the  U.N.  trusteeship  over  British  Togo- 
d  and  the  incorporation  of  that  trust  territory, 
its  own  freely  expressed  will,  in  a  newly  inde- 
dent  Ghana  constitutes  a  notable  achievement. 
lie  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
he  Assembly  will  tackle  the  difficult  problem 
uounting  costs.  Once  again  members  will  have 
ace  up  to  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  budget, 
rill  cost  more  to  operate  the  secretariat.  It  will 
5  more  money  to  maintain  the  United  Nations 
ergency  Force.  Peace  is  costly,  but  war  is 
aitely  more  costly.  Member  states  will  have 
ecognize  this  fact  more  fully  than  ever  as  the 
1  Assembly  reviews  its  budget. 
he  United  States  will  renew  its  efforts  in  the 
imittee  for  reduction  in  its  percentage  share 
he  regular  U.N.  budget.  With  the  member- 
>  increased  from  51  to  81,  we  believe  it  is  only 
onable  that  the  share  of  the  largest  contribu- 
should  be  reduced  below  the  33i/3  percent  ceil- 
which  has  governed  our  contribution  in  the 

he  Legal  Committee  of  the  Assembly  will  also 
a  important  work  before  it.  If  it  can  encour- 
states  toward  greater  use  of  judicial  processes 
a  greater  respect  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the 
Id,  real  progress  toward  peace  will  have  been 
le. 

eluding  Comments 

look  optimistically  to  the  future  of  the  United 
ions  and  of  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly 
;.    It  has  faced  crucial  issues  and  has  emerged 


a  stronger  and  in  many  ways  a  more  mature 
organization. 

In  this  connection  may  I  say  just  a  word  about 
the  problem  of  charter  review.  As  you  know,  the 
special  committee  created  to  study  this  matter  will 
recommend  that  the  Assembly  defer  for  the  time 
being  a  decision  as  to  when  and  where  a  charter 
review  conference  should  be  held. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  not  changed  its  mind  about  the  desir- 
ability of  convening  such  a  conference  at  the 
appropriate  time.  We  believe  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
that  organization  as  an  instrumentality  of  world 
peace. 

When  the  time  seems  more  auspicious,  therefore, 
we  shall  press  forward  with  our  recommendation 
that  a  charter  review  conference  be  convened. 
Such  a  conference  could  consider  not  only  formal 
amendments  to  the  charter  but  should  review  in 
some  detail  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations 
and  make  recommendations  for  its  more  effective 
functioning. 

For  example,  the  Secretary-General  in  his  re- 
cent report  comments  that  there  is  need  for  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  experience  in  order  to  give  the  U.N.  a  sound 
foundation  for  action  in  future  emergencies. 
Steps  are  already  being  taken  in  the  secretariat 
to  carry  out  such  a  study.  I  welcome  this  study, 
for  the  UNEF  experience  has  been  a  fruitful  one 
from  which  many  valuable  lessons  can  be  learned. 
Meanwhile,  at  least  two  charter  amendments 
should  be  approved  without  undue  delay.  In  12 
years'  time,  some  30  new  members  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations.  This  influx  of  new 
members  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  increase 
whatsoever  in  the  size  of  the  Security  Council. 
The  Asian  countries,  who  do  not  have  a  seat  on 
the  Council  they  can  call  their  own,  have  never 
been  adequately  represented.  By  the  same  token, 
the  increase  in  European  members  calls  for  a  re- 
view of  the  number  of  seats  allocated  to  that  re- 
gion of  the  world.  It  would  appear  that  at  least 
two  nonpermanent  seats  should  be  added  to  the 
Council  in  order  to  redress  the  imbalance  that  has 
developed  over  the  years.  Moreover,  we  believe 
that  an  increase  of  four  members  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  both  reasonable  and 
desirable. 
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Had  the  nations  of  the  world  been  forced  to  live 
the  past  11  years  without  a  common  meeting  place, 
without  the  basic  rules  by  which  they  should  con- 
duct themselves,  without  the  machinery  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  differences,  without 
a  place  to  air  disputes  and  seek  agreements,  the 
world  might  not  have  survived  these  12  years.  The 
stresses  and  strains  have  been  so  great,  the  ideo- 
logical conflict  so  sharp,  and  the  destructive  power 
of  weapons  available  so  immense,  that  without 
the  unifying  power  of  the  United  Nations  we 
could  have  by  this  time  destroyed  ourselves. 

For  its  part,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
contribute  its  full  measure  of  support  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  set  our  hand  to  the  plow  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945.    We  shall  not  turn  back. 

10th  Anniversary  of  Death 
of  Nikola  Petkov 

Press  release  536  dated  September  20 

September  23, 1957,  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  execution  of  the  Bulgarian  patriot  Nikola 
Petkov  by  the  Communist  regime  of  Bulgaria. 
One  of  the  Bulgarian  leaders  who  signed  the 
armistice  in  1944,  he  helped  to  end  his  country's 
alliance  with  Nazi  Germany  and  played  a  leading 
role  in  establishing  a  democratic  coalition  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  defender  of  freedom  and  a  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  his  fellow  Bulgarians.  His 
imprisonment  and  tragic  death  allowed  the  forces 
against  which  he  fought  to  gain  control  in 
Bulgaria. 

The  spirit  of  Nikola  Petkov  still  lives.  His  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  democracy  is  an  inspiration 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  all  who  love  freedom. 
His  name  is  an  enduring  symbol  of  hope  to  his 
people  and  a  source  of  pride  and  solace  to  them  in 
this  period  of  trial. 


General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Wheeeas,  soon  after  the  adoption  of  our  Declai 
of  Independence,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  Polish  pj 
came  from  across  the  seas  to  join  our  army  of  free 
and 

Whereas,  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  in  b 
was  made  Brigadier  General  by  the  Continental  Cor 
and  formed  the  cavalry  Legion  which  bore  his  name 

Wheeeas  on  October  9,  1779,  while  leading  his  t 
in  an  attempt  to  divide  the  enemy  forces  at  Savann* 
received  a  grievous  wound  from  which  he  died  two 
later,  thus  sacrificing  a  young  life  which  gave  prom 
further  contributions  to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 

Whereas,  in  acknowledgment  of  our  debt  to  Of 
Pulaski  for  his  valorous  conduct  in  our  War  for 
pendence,  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  his  m< 
on  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  anniversa 
his  death : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowee,  Pres 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclain 
day,  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1957,  as  General  I 
ki's  Memorial  Day ;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  this  N 
to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate  commemorative 
monies.  I  also  direct  that  the  flag  of  the  United  S 
be  displayed  on  all  Government  buildings  on  that  d 
honor  of  the  memory  of  General  Casimir  Pulaski. 

In  witness  whereof,   I  have  hereunto  set  my 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twelfth  di 

September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hui 

and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  o 

[seal]     United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 

eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 

John  Fostee  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


1  No.  3201 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  7415. 
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hallenge  and  Response  in  United  States  Policy 


by  Secretary  Dulles 


5th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  For- 
n  Affair*  is  a  suitable  occasion  for  comment  on 
ev  )1  ut  ion  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and 
role  we  can  play  today  in  accord  with  our 
luring  national  principles.  During  this  third 
a  century,  the  American  people  have  altered 
ir  conception  as  to  the  proper  part  which 
ir  Government  should  take  in  world  affairs, 
unco  the  founding  of  this  nation,  the  Ameri- 
people  have  believed  that  it  had  a  mission 
the  world.  They  have  believed  that  "their 
duct  and  example"  ("The  Federalist,"  No.  1) 
ild  influence  events  throughout  the  world  and 
mote  the  spread  of  free  institutions.  But  they 
e  traditionally  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for 
r  Government  to  avoid  involvement  in  interna- 
lal  issues.  So,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  United 
tes  left  the  field  of  international  politics  to  the 
emments  of  the  "great  powers"  of  the  19th 
;ury. 

I  took  the  First  World  War  to  bring  us  into 
or  involvement  in  world  crises  and  conflicts, 
'n  in  the  decade  of  the  thirties  a  series  of 
ical  events  culminated  in  the  greatest  of  all 
■s.  By  its  end,  a  transformation  had  been 
eted.  It  had  become  obvious  that  the  con- 
t  and  example  of  our  people  no  longer,  alone, 
bed  to  prevent  recurrent  challenges  to  our 
irity  and  our  way  of  life.  It  was  also  ap- 
?nt  that  only  in  association  with  others  could 
repel  such  challenges.  Furthermore,  our  na- 
al  power  had  grown  to  be  so  impressive  as  to 
:lude  its  being  merely  a  reserved,  negative 
e. 

ince  1945,  our  Government  has  played 

Jticle  prepared  for  publication  in  the  October  issue 
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a  leading  role  in  a  coalition  of  free  nations  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  international  order  to 
which  our  people  have  long  subscribed. 

There  still  remains  a  nostalgia  for  the  "good 
old  days."  This  is  reinforced  by  recurrent  dem- 
onstrations that,  great  as  is  our  strength,  we  are 
not  omnipotent.  We  cannot,  by  fiat,  produce 
the  kind  of  a  world  we  want.  Even  nations 
which  depend  greatly  upon  us  do  not  always 
follow  what  we  believe  to  be  the  right  course. 
For  they  are  independent  nations  and  not  our 
satellites.  Our  power  and  policy  are  but  one 
significant  factor  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
In  combination  with  other  factors  we  are  able  to 
influence  importantly  the  course  of  events.  But 
we  cannot  deal  in  absolutes.  This,  to  many 
Americans,  is  a  source  of  worriment. 

The  American  people  may  not  yet  have  com- 
pletely accepted  the  role  that  history  has  made 
inevitable.  But  at  least  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  could  now  be  a 
successful  effort  to  withdraw  the  United  States 
Government  from  official  and  active  participation 
in  international  affairs.  But  in  order  that  such 
participation  should  command  popular  support, 
our  foreign  policies  should  be  more  than  politics. 
They  must  evidently  reflect  the  traditional  aspira- 
tions of  our  people. 

II.  Communist  Hostility 

United  States  foreign  policy  since  1945  has  been 
forced  to  concern  itself  primarily  with  one  major 
threat  to  the  peaceful  and  orderly  development  of 
the  kind  of  international  community  the  American 
people  desire.  This  is  the  threat  posed  by  those 
who  direct  the  totalitarian  system  of  international 
communism.    Because  orthodox  communism  rep- 
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resents  a  materialistic  and  atheistic  creed,  it  in- 
evitably is  repugnant  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit.  Because  it  seeks  world 
rule  through  the  domination  of  all  governments 
by  the  international  Communist  Party,  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  all  who  understand  its  purposes  and, 
as  patriots,  cherish  national  independence.  And 
because  it  employs  fraud  and  violence  to  achieve 
its  ends,  it  is  repugnant  to  all  who  seek  a  world 
society  of  decency  and  order. 

The  United  States,  as  the  strongest  nation  of 
the  non-Communist  world,  has  had  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  meeting  this  challenge  which, 
since  1950,  has  been  able  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  most  of  the  Eurasian  land  mass  and  one-third 
of  the  world's  population. 

Since  the  death  of  Stalin  in  March  1953,  there 
has  been  a  Soviet  disavowal  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Stalinist  period.  Internally,  that  disavowal 
has  found  some  practical  expression.  Externally, 
Soviet  policy  has  been  marked  by  a  more  diversi- 
fied range  of  political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
tactics  vis-a-vis  the  non-Communist  world.  This 
became  especially  pronounced  in  1955.  There  were 
such  gestures  as  the  sudden  consent  to  a  long- 
overdue  Austrian  treaty  and  the  overtures  to 
Yugoslavia.  At  the  "summit"  conference  at 
Geneva  there  were  professions  of  peaceful  intent 
and  an  agreement  to  reunify  Germany  by  free 
elections.  There  were  profuse  offers  of  "assist- 
ance" to  many  nations  and  a  plea  for  "cultural 
relations." 

But  nowhere,  except  perhaps  in  Austria,  did  the 
Soviets  yield  anything  of  substance  or  enter  into 
genuine  negotiations  on  basic  issues.  Economic 
and  military  "assistance"  was  a  Trojan  horse 
whereby  influence  could  be  gained  to  promote  po- 
litical subversion.  There  was  no  honest  accept- 
ance of  Yugoslavia's  right  to  have  a  national  Com- 
munist government  not  dominated  by  interna- 
tional communism.  And  in  November  1955  at 
Geneva  the  Soviet  Government  flatly  repudiated 
the  July  "summit"  agreement  for  German  reuni- 
fication. 

The  year  1956  gave  further  evidence  that  the 
new  rulers  in  Moscow  were  not  essentially  changed. 
Enticements  were  mingled  with  threats.  When 
"de-Stalinization,"  proclaimed  by  the  20th  Party 
Congress  in  February  1956,  was  interpreted  in  the 
satellites  as  justifying  more  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, there  were  fierce  reactions  first  at  Poz- 
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nan,  Poland,  and  then  in  Hungary.     Obvious^ 
those  who  presently  dictate  the  doctrines  of  intl 
national  communism  are  not  in  fact  prepared  4 
accept  the  consequences  of  their  professed  liber, 
ization. 

In  all  the  40  years  of  Bolshevik  rule  there  is  I 
episode  more  brutal  than  the  Red  Army  suppi 
sion  of  the   Hungarian  people's   1956  uprisi 
against  intolerable  oppression.    And  recent  Sov  I 
policies    in    the    Near    East    are    inexcusall 
mischievous. 
•J     That  area,  rich  in  cultural  and  religious  trac 
1  ion,  yet  stricken  with  historic  dissensions  a 
tragic  poverty,  was  chosen  in  1955  to  be  the  see  \ 
of  a  new  Communist  hunt  for  power.     Comm  \ 
nist  propaganda  studiously  sought  to  inflame  ai  i 
mosities.     The  Soviet  Government,  drawing  up 
its  semiobsolete  war   equipment,   stimulated  \\ 
arms  race.    As  a  direct  or  indirect  result,  violen 
and  bitterness  were  increased  and  abject  pover 
was  riveted  more  firmly  as  some  governmen 
mortgaged  the  future  economic  productivity  of  t 
people  in  order  to  buy  Soviet  arms.     It  has  indei 
been  a  cynical  performance  by  those  who  profe 
to  love  peace  and  to  desire  to  uplift  the  masses. 

More  than  a  decade  of  cold-war  experience  h; . 
confirmed  our  earlier  judgments  of  internation 
communism.  It  and  the  governments  it  contro 
are  deeply  hostile  to  us  and  to  all  free  and  ind 
pendent  governments.  Its  basic  doctrine  pr 
eludes  its  changing  of  its  own  accord.  Self-a( 
vertised  changes  must  be  considered  as  me) 
stratagems. 

We  need  not,  however,  despair.  Internation: 
communism  is  subject  to  change  even  against  ii 
will.  It  is  not  impervious  to  the  erosion  of  tiir 
and  circumstance.  Khrushchev's  speech  of  Fel 
ruary  1956,  the  July  1957  shakeup  in  the  rulin 
clique  at  Moscow,  and  Mao's  speech  of  Februar 
27,  1957,  indicate  that,  even  in  Russia  and  tli 
China  mainland,  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communis 
regimes  are  confronted  with  grace  internal  pre; 
sures  and  dilemmas.  The  yeast  of  change  is  a 
work,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  "democratic  ceil 
tralism"  to  keep  matters  moving  in  a  strict! 
Leninist  pattern.  The  rulers  in  Russia  do  not  fin< 
it  possible  to  combine  industrial  and  military  mod 
ernization  with  the  personal  repressions  of  th 
Middle  Ages ;  and  the  rulers  in  China  will  not  fin< 
it  possible  to  fit  the  richly  diversified  culture  o 
the  Chinese  into  a  Communist  mold  of  conformity 
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The  time  may  come,  indeed  we  can  be  confident 
.at  it  will  come,  when  the  nations  now  ruled  by 
iternational  communism  will  have  governments 
hich,  whatever  their  label,  in  fact  serve  their  own 
ations  and  their  own  peoples  rather  than  the  in- 
itiable  worldwide  ambitions  of  an  international 
arty.  There  will  be  broadening  participation  in 
overnment.  There  will  be  increasing  personal 
'curity  under  law.  There  will  be  a  significant 
gree  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
nd  the  workers  will  be  permitted  to  have  some 
loice  of  the  work  that  they  do  and  to  enjoy  more 
f  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  Under  those  condi- 
ons,  the  people,  if  not  the  masters  of  their  gov- 
•nment,  will  at  least  not  be  its  abject  slaves. 
i-t  military  power  will  no  longer  be  completely 
the  disposal  of  those  who  accept  no  restraints 
ther  of  a  governmental  or  moral  character  and 
hose  goal  is  worldwide  rule.  When  that  day  \ 
>mes,  we  can  rejoice.  Until  that  day  comes,  we-^ 
iall  need  to  remain  on  our  guard. 

I.  Collective  Security 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  United  States 
is  found  it  necessary  to  recast  its  ideas  and 
Glides  regarding  national  security.  The  course 
:  our  thinking  and  planning  has  been  in  the 
rection  of  collective  security.  In  our  modern 
>rld  no  nation,  however  powerful,  can  find  safety 
isolation,  and  security  for  one  is  only  to  be 
hieved  through  cooperation  with  other  like- 
inded  nations. 

The  society  of  nations  is  undergoing  the  trans- 
rmation  that  occurs  whenever  primitive  societies 
velop.  There  is  a  gradual  evolution  from  con- 
tions  where  security  is  a  matter  of  each  for  him- 
lf  and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  to  a  condition 
lere  security  is  a  collective  effort  to  which  each 
ntributes  and  from  which  each  benefits.  In  that 
iy  there  is  greater  security  at  less  cost.  The 
aety  of  nations  is  gradually  and  painfully 
olving  from  a  primitive  condition  to  one  where 
:urity  is  a  matter  of  collective  effort  and  where 
fense  is  a  common  defense. 
It  is  not  easy  to  realize  these  principles  in  a 
•rid  where  people  have  long  thought  of  sov- 
'ignty  as  a  status  unqualified  by  interdepend- 
:e.  Yet  after  a  second  generation  of  bitter 
^erience,  the  United  States,  with  many  others, 
s  the  indispensability  of  interdependence.  To- 
y  we  seek  security  through  the  strengthening  of 
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universal  institutions,  by  regional  arrangements, 
by  maintaining  military  capabilities  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  allies,  and  by  determined  efforts  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  surprise  attack  and  to  limit 
and  control  armaments. 

In  1945  the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  or- 
ganizing the  United  Nations.  We  hoped  that  it 
would  become  an  effective  instrument  of  collective 
security.  But  it  still  falls  short  of  being  that. 
United  Nations  action  in  a  divided  world  has  often 
been  paralyzed.  For  example,  the  U.S.S.E.  has 
exercised  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council  about  80 
times.  No  joint  U.N.  military  force  has  been  set 
up  as  contemplated  in  the  charter,  although  Korea 
and  Suez  point  to  possible  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Also,  the  Assembly,  in  the  Suez  and  the 
Hungarian  crises  of  last  fall,  displayed  surprising 
determination  and  virtual  unanimity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  way  of  reproach  that  in 
these  matters  the  United  Nations  applied  a  "double 
standard"— severity  toward  Israel,  France,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  leniency  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  charge  has  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  Assembly  resolutions  directed  against  the  use 
of  force  in  Egypt  and  in  Hungary  were  equally 
peremptory. 

The  double  standard  was  not  in  the  United  Na- 
tions but  in  the  nations.  There  was  the  moral 
sensitivity  of  the  Western  nations,  and  their  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  There  was 
the  immorality  of  Soviet  communism,  and  its  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  We  can 
rejoice  that,  among  the  nations,  there  are  govern- 
ments having  standards  higher  than  those  of  the 
Government  of  Soviet  Eussia.  That  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  to  them,  or  to  the  United  Nations- 
Despite  hopeful  indications  of  progress  in  the 
United  Nations,  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  felt  endangered  have,  for  the  most  part,  felt 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  collective,  and  usually 
regional,  arrangements  to  safeguard  their  security. 
This  has  been  in  entire  accord  with  the  charter. 
In  this  development  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed a  major  role  and  responsibility.  Since 
1945  we  have  entered  into  collective  security 
treaties  with  42  other  nations,  and  we  have  less 
formal  arrangements  with  several  more. 

The  first  such  treaty,  the  Rio  Pact,  was  with  our 
own  neighbors  of  this  hemisphere.  We  went  on  to 
broaden  the  base  of  collective  security  through  a 
series  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  pacts  which 
now  encompass  much  of  the  free  world.    The 
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forces  of  NATO,  now  including  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  stand  guard  over  the  treaty- 
defined  North  Atlantic  region,  which  includes  the 
vital  area  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  West 
Pacific  and  Far  East,  the  SEATO  and  ANZUS 
pacts  and  four  bilateral  treaties  establish  the 
principle  that  a  threat  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all. 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  assure  collective  response  to 
Communist  aggression  at  points  of  special  danger 
or  weakness.  This  nearly  worldwide  system  of 
regional  collective  security  has  served  all  the  par- 
ticipants well.  It  has  deterred  aggression  and 
given  much-needed  assurance  to  peoples  who  are 
especially  exposed  to  attack. 

We  must,  in  candor,  admit  that  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants do  not  look  upon  these  arrangements 
alike.  Some  consider  them  broad  political  al- 
liances, binding  the  parties,  at  least  morally,  to 
support  each  other  generally.  But  the  net  result 
has  been  to  further  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  collective  security  within  the  society  of  nations. 

IV.  The  Strategy  of  Collective  Self-Defense 

Collective  security  must,  of  course,  be  buttressed 
by  military  capabilities  to  deter  armed  aggression 
and  to  cope  with  it  if  it  should  occur.  In  De- 
cember 1950,  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations,  I  spoke  to  this 
problem,  pointing  out  that,  "With  more  than  20 
nations  strung  along  the  20,000  miles  of  Iron 
Curtain,  it  is  not  possible  to  build  up  static  de- 
fensive forces  which  could  make  each  nation  im- 
pregnable to  such  a  major  and  unpredictable 
assault  as  Russia  could  launch.  To  attempt  this 
would  be  to  have  strength  nowhere  and  bank- 
ruptcy everywhere."  I  went  on  to  say,  "Against 
such  military  power  as  the  Soviet  Union  can 
marshal,  collective  security  depends  on  capacity  to 
counterattack  against  the  aggressor,"  and  I 
pointed  to  our  Strategic  Air  Force  and  our  stock 
of  weapons  as  constituting  an  arsenal  of  retalia- 
tion. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  military  strategy 
of  the  free-world  allies  has  been  largely  based 
upon  our  great  capacity  to  retaliate  should  the 
Soviet  Union  launch  a  war  of  aggression.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  this  strategy  of  deterrence 
has,  during  this  period,  contributed  decisively  to 
the  security  of  the  free  world. 


However,  the  United  States  has  not  been  col 
tent  to  rely  upon  a  peace  which  could  be  preservJ 
only  by  a  capacity  to  destroy  vast  segments  of  tl 
human  race.     Such  a  concept  is  acceptable  oid 
as  a  last  alternative.     In  recent  years  there  hi 
been  no  other.    But  the  resourcefulness  of  thcj 
who  serve  our  nation  in  the  field  of  science  aJ 
weapon  engineering  now  shows  that  it  is  possil 
to  alter  the  character  of  nuclear  weapons, 
seems  now  that  their  use  need  not  involve  va] 
destruction  and  widespread  harm  to  humanit 
Recent  tests  point  to  the  possibility  of  possessin 
nuclear  weapons  the  destructiveness  and  radiatid 
effects  of  which  can  be  confined  substantially 
predetermined  targets. 

In  the  future  it  may  thus  be  feasible  to  pla  i 
less  reliance  upon  deterrence  of  vast  retaliate! 
power.     It  may  be  possible  to  defend  countries  IJ 
nuclear  weapons  so  mobile,  or  so  placed,  as 
make  military  invasion  with  conventional  forces, 
hazardous  attempt.     For  example,  terrain  is  oftt 
such  that  invasion  routes  can  be  decisively  dom 
nated  by  nuclear  artillery.    Thus,  in  contrast  ■] 
the  1950  decade,  it  may  be  that  by  the  1960  deca( 
the  nations  which  are  around  the  Sino-Sovi 
perimeter  can  possess  an  effective  defense  again 
full-scale  conventional  attack  and  thus  confroi 
any  aggressor  with  the  choice  between  failing  ( 
himself  initiating  nuclear  war  against  the  defeiu 
ing  country.     Thus  the  tables  may  be  turned,  fl 
the  sense  that,  instead  of  those  who  are  nonaggre 
sive  having  to  rely  upon  all-out  nuclear  retail! 
tory  power  for  their  protection,  would-be  aggre; 
sors  will  be  unable  to  count  on  a  successful  cor 
ventional  aggression  but  must  themselves  weig 
the  consequences  of  invoking  nuclear  war. 

It  is  precisely  this  evolution  that  Soviet  dipk 
macy  and  propaganda  strive  most  vigorously  t 
prevent.  They  oppose  all  such  experimental  test 
ing  of  nuclear  devices  as  is  necessary  to  find  way 
to  reduce  fallout  and  to  reduce  size.  They  seer 
to  prefer  that  nuclear  weapons  be  only  the  "hoi 
ror"  type  of  weapons.  They  apparently  calcii 
late  that  humanitarian  instincts  will  prevent  u 
from  using  such  weapons.  They  know  that,  i 
Soviet  conventional  forces  were  operating  ii 
Europe,  the  megaton-type  weapon  with  large  fis 
sion  fallout  could  not  be  used  by  Western  force 
without  endangering  the  friendly  peoples  of  th 
area.  Under  these  conditions  Sino-Soviet  man 
power  and  its  conventional  weapons  would  be 
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mo  the  dominant  military  force  in  Eurasia, 
ich  considerations  make  it  important  to  combine 
uspension  of  testing  with  other  measures 
rich  will  limit  armament  and  the  possibilities 
surprise  attack. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  its  May  10, 1955,  disarma- 
mt  proposals,  said : 

rhere  are  possibilities  beyond  the  reach  of  interna- 
tial  control  for  evading  this  control  and  for  organizing 
•  clandestine  manufacture  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
■pons,  even  if  there  is  a  formal  agreement  on  inter- 
tional  control.  In  such  a  situation  the  security  of  the 
ites  signatory  to  the  international  convention  can  not 
guaranteed,  since  the  possibility  would  be  open  to  a 
ential  aggressor  to  accumulate  stocks  of  atomic  and 
trogen  weapons  for  a  surprise  atomic  attack  on  peace- 
ing  states. 

The  foregoing  is  certainly  true,  at  least  as  re- 
rds  the  use  of  existing  stocks  of  fissionable  ma- 
-ial.  That  is  why  we  do  not  seek  to  control 
isting  stocks.  We  accept  their  inevitability, 
niting  our  control  proposals  to  newly  created 
sionable  material  that  can  be  controlled. 
The  Soviet  statement  continued : 

'ntil  an  atmosphere  of  trust  has  been  created  in  rela- 
ns  between  States,  any  agreement  on  the  institution  of 
ernatioual  control  can  only  serve  to  lull  the  vigilance 
the  peoples.  It  will  create  a  false  sense  of  security, 
ile  in  reality  there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  production 
atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  and  hence  the  threat 
surprise  attack  and  the  unleashing  of  an  atomic  war 
:h  all  its  appalling  consequences  for  the  people. 

This,  again,  is  a  true  statement.  Unless  there 
3  effective  measures  to  reduce  "the  threat  of  sur- 
ise  attack,"  whether  nuclear  or  otherwise,  it 
told  be  imprudent  to  interrupt  the  safeguarded 
irch  for  methods  to  apply  nuclear  power  to 
apons  in  a  manner  to  enlarge  the  possibilities 
defense  greatly  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
luce  the  lethal  fallout  factor  inherent  in 
apons  which  are  still  in  a  relatively  early  stage 
development. 

A.s  nuclear  weapons  come  to  provide  greater 
ssibilities  for  defense,  this  will  require  changes 
military  and  related  political  strategy.  So  long 
collective  security  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
i  deterrent  of  retaliatory  power  and  the  ability 
wreak  great  destruction  upon  an  aggressor  na- 
n,  there  has  to  be  almost  sole  dependence  upon 
5  United  States.  No  other  nation  can  afford 
)  cost  of  maintaining  adequate  deterrent  power, 
is  requires  a  vast  arsenal  of  planes,  weapons, 


and  perhaps  long-range  missiles.  These  must  be 
constantly  renewed  to  overcome  increasing  de- 
fensive capabilities.  This,  in  turn,  requires  vast 
outlay  for  experimentation. 

However,  as  nuclear  weapons  become  more  tac- 
tical in  character  and  thus  more  adaptable  to  area 
defense,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  allies  which  are  technically  quali- 
fied to  participate  more  directly  in  this  defense 
and  to  have  a  greater  assurance  that  this  defen- 
sive power  will  in  fact  be  used.  Such  factors  are 
already  leading  to  study  of  a  so-called  atomic 
weapons  stockpile  which  could  be  established  by 
the  United  States  in  the  European  NATO  area 
and,  as  becomes  appropriate,  made  available  to 
NATO. 

A  concomitant  of  this  problem  is  how  to  pre- 
vent the  promiscuous  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
throughout  the  world.  Without  safeguards,  such 
weapons  might  in  the  future  get  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  dictators  and  be  used  as  a  form  of 
international  blackmail.  The  world  would  indeed 
become  an  unhappy  place  to  live  in  if  humanity 
had  to  accept  an  ever-present  threat  of  this  char- 
acter. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  envisage  the  drastic 
changes  in  political-military  relations  which  will 
be  consequent  upon  the  rapid  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  operating  experience  in  the  nu- 
clear field.  New  weapons  possibilities  are  opening 
up  in  rapid  succession.  Political  thinking  finds 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  that  pace.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  inevitably  some  interval  between 
the  thinking  and  the  institutionalizing  of  the  re- 
sults of  thinking. 

The  development  of  a  common  defense  has 
meant,  and  will  continue  to  mean,  heavy  outlays 
for  an  effective  and  modern  United  States  military 
establishment.  It  has  also  required,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  require,  the  United  States  to  give  military 
assistance  and  support  to  the  military  forces  of 
those  nations  associated  with  us  in  collective  ar- 
rangements or  in  special  need  or  danger.  Such 
assistance  is  in  no  sense  to  be  viewed  as  charity. 
It  is  based  on  a  hardheaded  appraisal  of  our  own 
defense  needs.  Without  it,  our  own  defense  costs 
would  be  far  greater  and  our  security  far  less. 
The  aggregate  military  and  economic  resources  of 
the  free  world  coalition  represent  the  greatest  and 
least  costly  insurance  against  war. 
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V.  "Disarmament" 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  armaments 
alone  are  no  lasting  guaranty  of  peace.  We  are, 
therefore,  pursuing  a  policy  designed  to  set  up 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack  and  to  bring 
national  armaments,  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional, under  effective  international  limitation  and 
supervision.  It  is  true  that  so-called  "disarma- 
ment" efforts  in  the  past  have  proved  futile.  The 
Hague  peace  conferences,  the  Versailles  treaty,  the 
Washington  Naval  Limitation  Agreement,  the 
League  of  Nations  disarmament  conferences,  are 
recent  conspicuous  examples  of  failure.  But  there 
are  important  differences  today. 

Past  efforts  have  usually  proceeded  from  the 
assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  and 
maintain  certain  defined  levels  of  military 
strength  and  to  equate  these  dependably  as  be- 
tween the  nations.  Actually,  military  potentials 
are  so  imponderable  that  this  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  futile  pursuit.  Today  there  is 
a  new  approach.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
system  of  international  supervision  which  will 
make  massive  surprise  attack  unlikely.  If  this 
happens,  then  general  war  becomes  less  likely  and 
the  level  of  armaments  will  almost  automatically 
go  down. 

Today  the  great  military  establishments  derive 
largely  from  one  of  two  calculations.  A  potential 
attacker  calculates  that  he  may  be  able  to  accumu- 
late the  power  to  gain  a  decisive  initial  advantage 
by  surprise  attack.  Those  who  feel  that  they  may 
be  attacked  calculate  that  the  only  effective  deter- 
rent to  attack  is  to  possess,  collectively,  power  so 
great  and  so  decentralized  that  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  a  massive  surprise  attack. 

New  discoveries  and  their  application  lead  to 
constantly  mounting  exertions  to  develop  means 
of  attack  and  of  retaliation  and  of  means  of  sur- 
vival. The  only  effective  way  to  stop  the  cycle 
is  to  establish  such  international  supervision  of 
the  great  sources  of  military  power  that  it  becomes 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  undetected  preparation 
for  an  attack  massive  enough  to  destroy  the  op- 
posing source  of  power.  That  was  President 
Eisenhower's  "open  skies"  concept,  first  put  for- 
ward at  the  Geneva  "summit"  conference  of  1955. 
A  potential  aggressor,  subject  to  inspection  from 
the  air,  supplemented  by  a  ground  component, 
will  know  that  he  probably  cannot  use  vast  arma- 
ment to  advantage.    And  nations  exposed  to  ag- 
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gression  will  know  that  they  probably  cannot! 
wiped  out  at  a  single  blow  and  that  therefore  tlf 
can  rely  more  than  now  upon  potential  militjj 
strength  rather  than  strength  actually  in  beil 
Thus  there  will  be  no  stimulation,  as  at  presel 
for  an  arms  race.  This  will  not  solve  all  1 
problems  of  armament,  or  guarantee  peace.  I  i 
the  new  approach  could  create  an  atmosphere  1 
which  other  measures,  now  impossible,  would  1 
come  possible. 

The  most  important  difference  from  the  pi 
is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  never  before  has  th< I 
been  such  need  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  Todi 
a  general  war  between  the  great  military  pow<i 
could  destroy  almost  all  human  life,  certaiil 
in  the  northern  latitudes.  Our  working  hypot  J 
esis  must  be  that  what  is  necessary  is  possibJ 
We  assume  that  the  forces  which  man  has  creat  \ 
man  can,  by  wisdom,  resourcefulness,  and  disl 
pline,  harness  and  control.  We  persevere  in  coi  I 
mon  efforts  to  free  the  world  from  the  continuL  I 
threat  of  destruction  by  the  weapons  that  its  civi 
zation  has  produced. 

VI.  Free-World  Health  and  Vitality 

Nations,  like  individuals,  cannot  live  to  thei 
selves  alone.  Realizing  this,  the  American  peop 
have  always  given  generously  of  their  substan 
to  victims  of  disaster  in  many  parts  of  the  wor 
and  have  engaged  in  innumerable  programs  <i 
humanitarian  assistance.  These,  until  recentl 
have  been  the  outcome  mainly  of  philanthrop 
motives.  During  the  past  decade  they  have  r" 
fleeted  enlightened  national  self-interest. 

We  now  see  that  the  world  has  become  so  muc 
a  unit  that,  wherever  the  body  politic  is  afflictei 
the  whole  is  endangered.  We  realize  that  pea< 
and  prosperity  for  one  requires,  in  the  long  mi 
that  all  should  have  the  opportunity  to  pursu 
happiness.  We  see  the  need  for  more  vital  domes 
tic  forces  in  all  free  lands,  to  resist  Communis 
subversion  or  attack. 

Since  1945  our  nation  has  granted,  outright 
nearly  $50  billion  in  aid,  military  and  economic 
That  has  evidenced  an  enlightened  conception  o 
our  own  national  interest.  It  is  significan 
that,  despite  this  assistance  to  others  at  the  rat 
of  about  $5  billion  a  year,  our  own  economy  ha 
developed  in  a  healthy  manner.  This  has  beei 
a  decade  of  rising  prosperity.  In  1946  our  na 
tional   income  was  approximately  $180  billion 
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I  1951  it  was  approximately  $277  billion.    In 

t  was  approximately  $344  billion. 
iThe  Marshall  plan  was  the  most  dramatic  of 
lr    economic    assistance    efforts.     It    provided 

astern  Europe  with  some  of  the  means,  and 
ith  the  time  and  opportunity,  to  save  itself. 

iw  we  see  in  "Western  Europe  the  development 

a  degree  of  unity  which  had  been  the  vision  of 

lightened  statesmen  for  many  years.  There 
ks  been,  first,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
MB  the  Brussels  treaty  for  European  union,  and 
>\v  the  treaties  for  a  common  market  and 
DRATOM.  These  developments  are  momen- 
ms  in  terms  of  developing  unity,  strength,  and 
ell-being  in  an  area  which  for  centuries  has  been 
e  seat  of  recurrent  wars  threatening  the  very  ex- 
ence  of  Western  civilization. 
In  recent  years,  as  the  Western  European  econ- 
iv  has  been  reestablished,  the  United  States 
s  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  economic  and 
mimical  assistance  to  the  newly  awakened  and 
t'dv  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa.    As  upwards 

800  million  people,  representing  20  new  na- 
>ns.  have  won  political  liberty,  one  of  the 
>mentous  issues  of  our  time  has  been  whether 
is  political  liberty  would  also  mean  the  liber- 
ion  of  the  people  from  a  quagmire  of  economic 
iserv  and  hopelessness.  If  not,  present  politi- 
1  liberty  may  prove  a  mere  transition  from  one 
rm  of  colonial  rule  to  another  far  worse. 
All  of  our  aid  programs,  whether  military, 
gnomic,  or  technical,  are  rightly  viewed  as 
ntures  in  mutual  security.  If  we  have  given 
>re  than  others,  this  reflects  our  greater  ability 

give.  An  important  question  now  raised 
out  our  mutual  security  policies  is,  will  there 
an  early  end  to  them?  Recent  studies  by  ex- 
it commissions  all  attest  to  their  continuing 
^ssity. 

The  time  to  end  such  assistance  will  be  when 
no  longer  serves  the  enlightened  self-interest 

the  United  States.  Military  assistance  and 
fense  support  represent  about  70  percent  of 
3  entire  program.  That  is  part  of  our  own 
fense.  As  regards  economic  assistance,  we 
i  expect  private  capital  gradually  to  assume 
Teasing  responsibility  for  promoting  the  de- 
'opment  of  less  well-developed  areas,  provided 
?re  is  political  stability.  It  is  to  be  noted  that, 
iile  the  dollar  value  of  our  mutual  security 
ending  has  not  greatly  declined  in  recent  years, 


an  increasing  amount  of  this  is  in  terms  of  loans 
rather  than  of  grants.  Also,  the  total  of  public 
loans  and  grants  now  represents  only  about  1 
percent  of  our  national  income,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  grants  alone  represented  about  3 
percent. 

A  cessation  of  our  mutual  security  programs 
would,  under  present  conditions,  be  disastrous. 
What  is  needed  is  to  put  necessary  aid  programs 
on  a  more  long-term,  businesslike  basis,  reducing 
grant  aid  to  a  minimum  and  applying  our  assist- 
ance in  ways  that  will  best  help  needy  peoples  to 
help  themselves.  As  a  result  of  intensive  studies 
independently  initiated  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  one  new  instrumentality  is  now  being 
inaugurated,  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This,  when  adequately  capitalized,  will  place 
major  responsibility  on  the  receiving  countries 
and  stimulate  self-help  and  private  investment. 

United  States  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
vigorous  in  fields  other  than  aid.  President 
Eisenhower's  speech  to  the  United  Nations  in 
December  1953  dramatized  the  possible  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished to  realize  these  possibilities  through 
bilateral  agreements.  Recently  the  United 
States  ratified  the  statute  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  should  be  a  mile- 
stone in  the  general  application  of  this  marvel- 
ous new  resource  for  the  benefit  and  not  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind. 

We  recognize  that  governmental  restrictions 
on  trade  have  in  the  past  throttled  world  com- 
merce to  the  detriment  of  every  nation.  We 
have  entered  into  international  undertakings, 
notably  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  prevent  this  and  to  promote  the  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services.  This  expansion 
materially  benefits  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations.  Measures  which  might  ad- 
versely affect  a  nation  are  avoided.  Economic 
growth  is  stimulated  throughout  the  world. 
The  benefits  of  advances  in  one  country  are  read- 
ily diffused  to  others. 

We  do  not  forget  that  every  government  has  a 
primary  duty  to  serve  its  own  people.  But  usu- 
ally that  service  can  be  best  rendered  by 
finding  ways  which  help  others  also,  or  which  at 
least  do  not  hurt  others.  Occasionally,  and  hap- 
pily only  rarely,  situations  arise  which  cannot 
be  resolved  by  this  formula.  But  in  general  we 
seek  an  international  society  in  which  men,  goods, 
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and  ideas  flow  freely  and  without  obstruction 
throughout  a  wide  area  and  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness  is  open  to  every  man 
and  woman.  The  United  States  market,  which 
dependably  offers  so  much  that  others  want  and 
which  dependably  buys  so  much  that  others 
would  sell,  is  the  great  economic  stabilizer  of 
the  free  world.  It  helps  to  combat  communism 
and  the  self-centered  nationalisms  which  are 
alike  in  rejecting  the  concept  of  interdependence. 

Few  economic  theories  are  today  as  obsolete  as 
those  of  Marx.  They  were  propagated  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  relation  to  a  society  which  since 
then  has  rapidly  transformed  itself  through  the 
force  of  its  own  dynamic  qualities. 

The  social  and  economic  basis  of  democracy  has 
been  widened  throughout  the  Western  World,  and 
the  same  process  is  beginning  and  accelerating  in 
other  free-world  areas.  International  communism 
is  a  reactionary  movement.  Its  "planning"  makes 
slaves  of  the  producers  and  creates  a  new  exploit- 
ing and  ruling  class.  It  is  replete  with  contra- 
dictions which,  in  free  countries,  have  been  re- 
solved by  a  peaceful,  yet  dynamic,  evolution. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  claim  perfection.  The 
dramatic  and  peaceful  development  of  the  social 
and  economic  structure  of  our  free  societies  must 
and  will  go  forward.  But  even  though  we  do  not 
claim  perfection,  we  can  claim  that  the  social 
goals  which  communism  pretends  to  seek  are  in 
fact  achieved  to  a  far  greater  extent  within  our 
free  society  than  they  are  achieved  in  Soviet 
Russia  or  Communist  China. 

VII.  Peaceful  Change 

As  our  country  has  been  swept  more  fully  into 
the  broad  currents  of  human  affairs,  we  have  been 
made  more  and  more  conscious  of  those  rapid 
world  movements  of  our  century  which  seem  inces- 
santly to  transform  the  international  landscape. 
Change  is  the  law  of  life,  and  that  includes  inter- 
national life.  Our  common  problem,  in  a  world 
of  rapid  and  often  momentous  change,  is  to  insure 
that  necessary  changes  occur  in  peaceful  fashion 
without  upheaval  or  war.  Violent  change  is  never 
selective  change.  It  destroys  the  good  as  well  as 
the  bad.  Change  is  beneficent  when  it  is  selective, 
continuing  and  developing  the  good  while  shed- 
ding that  which  is  evil,  outmoded,  or  inadequate. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  areas 
where  change  is  most  conspicuous.    There  is  first 
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of  all  the  change  which  will  inevitably  result : 
the  splitting  of  the  atom.  A  vast  new  sour< 
power  is  available  to  man,  and  we  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  used  to  effect  momentous  changes 
can  destroy  man,  or  it  can  enrich  him.  The  cl 
is  up  to  man  himself.  The  United  States 
had  the  power  of  fission  and  used  it  in  ws 
defend  freedom.  We  feel  a  special  responsib 
to  help  to  assure  that  man's  momentous  cl 
shall  be  "atoms  for  peace." 

Another  vast  force  for  change  is  political 
tionalism.  This  is  operating  strongly  in  Asia 
Africa.  Since  1945  it  has  resulted  in  the  crea 
of  a  score  of  new  nations.  Other  peoples  are 
on  their  way  to  political  independence. 

But  the  mere  act  of  granting  political  i 
pendence  does  not  of  itself  assure  that  the  n< 
independent  peoples  will  in  fact  have  gov 
ments  of  their  own  choosing  or  governments 
and  willing  to  serve  the  governed.    It  does  nc 
itself  mean  that  the  society  of  nations  is  enrk 
by  new  recruits  dedicated  to  principles  of  ir 
dependence  and  an  international  order  of  law 
justice.    It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  find  poli 
to  cope  with  new  demands  of  colonial  peoj 
with  strident  and  embittered  nationalisms, 
with  social  unrest  among  those  who  tend  to 
that  political  liberty  automatically  should  ] 
vide  them  with  new  economic  opportunity. 

The  United  States,  once  itself  a  colony,  shi 
and  sympathizes  with  the  aspirations  of  peo] 
for  political  independence.  Also,  we  know  the 
tent  to  which  liberty,  for  its  own  self-preservat; 
requires  the  self-restraint  of  moral  law  and 
education  to  make  sound  judgments.  We  can  i 
should  play  an  important  part  in  finding  the  p 
cies  to  cope  with  the  political  and  social  ferm 
of  much  of  the  human  race. 

We  recognize,  as  does  the  United  Nations  Ch 
ter  in  article  14,  that  there  will  be  constan 
arising  particular  situations  likely  to  impair  i 
general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  ] 
tions  and  calling  for  peaceful  adjustment.  \ 
have  noted  in  recent  years  the  emergence  of  si 
situations,  for  example,  the  disputes  over  Cypr 
Kashmir,  and  West  Irian;  between  Arabs  a 
Israelis;  and  over  Suez.  These  not  only  disru 
world  peace  and  comity.  They  provide  fertile  s 
for  Communist  propaganda  and  penetration. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that,  in  the  cc 
of  such  disputes,  all  of  the  merits  are  not  on  o 
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e.  Therefore  we  do  not  identify  ourselves  \\  iih 
I  purely  part  isan  approach.  The  Soviet  rulers, 
■ncerned  with  the  merits  and  eager  only  to 
end  their  power,  are  prepared  to  back  one  side 
M  the  other  if,  in  return,  they  obtain  political 
•antages.  Because  they  sometimes  gain  advan- 
es  out  of  such  disputes,  their  interest  lies  in 
ping  and  exacerbating  disputes  and  preventing 
ir  settlement. 

rhis  illustrates  how  important  it  is  for  the  free 
rid  to  establish  regular  procedures  for  the  set- 
nent  of  disputes  between  its  members.     This 

already  been  done  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
ough  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
thin  the  past  few  years  several  serious  disputes 
Inn  American  states  have  been  successfully 
lt  with  by  the  procedures  of  this  organization, 
members  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their 
my  to  the  peaceful  processes  of  law  and  justice 
ich  they  have  established.  They  have  set  a 
able  example  which  ought  to  be  followed  more 
erally. 
argely  as  a  result  of  United  States  initiation, 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  now 
eloping  processes  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
nreen  its  members.  Last  year  the  Secretary- 
leral  of  XATO  was  given  new  responsibilities 
his  respect. 

here  are,  in  the  long  run,  great  potentialities 
rticle  14  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
iorizes  the  Assembly  to  recommend  change  in 
status  quo.  The  exercise  of  this  delicate  func- 
i  requires  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  self- 
raint.  It  becomes  particularly  difficult  for  the 
embly  to  exercise  this  function  when  a  power- 
minority  of  members  seeks  not  fair  and  just 
lements  but  unsettlements  which  lend  them- 
es to  the  use  by  international  communism  of 
■evolutionary  tactics. 

ometimes  it  is  felt  that  the  United  States  ought 
e  often  to  use  its  power  to  effectuate  settle- 
ts.  The  United  States  can  and  does  exert  an 
lence  in  quiet  and  inconspicuous  ways  as  a 
nd  of  all  the  parties.  "We  stand  ready  to  exer- 
our  good  offices  if  and  when  invited  to  do  so 
er  adequate  terms  of  reference.  But  we  do  not 
me  the  right  to  meddle  or  be  the  arbiter  of 
r  peoples'  affairs. 

he  most  dangerous  of  all  unresolved  disputes 
those  within  the  areas  now  under  the  rule  of 
[■national  communism.     The  pattern  here  is 
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classic.  There  is  the  inevitability  of  change,  but 
the  situation  is  dominated  by  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  peaceful  change  at  the  expense  of  their 
power.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  has  historically 
produced  violent  eruptions.  Some  of  the  areas  in 
question  are  especially  explosive  as  they  involve 
the  artificial  division  of  historic  nations — Ger- 
many, Korea,  and  Viet-Nam.  Others,  as  lately 
demonstrated  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  contain 
resentments  so  bitter  that  many  patriots  would 
die  in  revolt  against  hopeless  odds  rather  than 
continue  to  suffer  in  silence. 

United  States  policy,  as  proclaimed  repeatedly,} 
will  never  sanction  these  injustices  nor  accept  them 
as  permanent.  But  we  strive  only  by  peaceful \ 
means  to  achieve  justice.  It  would  not  be  in  theK 
general  interest,  nor  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
directly  concerned,  for  events  to  shape  up  into 
war.  We  shall  continue  to  employ  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Nations  and  all  diplomatic 
means  and  moral  pressures  to  alleviate  the  in- 
justices and  oppressions  suffered  by  these  peo- 
ples and  to  make  their  plight  known  to  world 
opinion.  We  have  faith  in  their  ultimate  free- 
dom and  independence.  When  the  Russian  lead- 
ers decide  to  serve  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
cease  to  be  the  agents  of  international  communism, 
they  will  act  in  the  knowledge  that  Russia's  long- 
term  interests  require  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many in  freedom  and  the  liberation  of  the  satel- 
lites. Only  thus  can  Russia  achieve  its  proper 
desire  to  be  surrounded  by  friendly  peoples.  The 
martyrs  of  Hungary  have  not  died  in  vain  if  they 
have  advanced  the  coming  of  that  day. 

Even  such  a  brief  survey  of  the  forces  working 
for  change  cannot  but  leave  us  with  a  sense  of 
their  immensity  and  the  relative  paucity  of  politi- 
cal means  for  keeping  them  within  peaceful  chan- 
nels.    Peace  and  justice  are  surely  in  jeopardy. 

Within  a  stable  individual  society  there  are  in- 
stitutions to  effectuate  and  legalize  change — 
usually  parliamentary  bodies  which  make  and  re- 
make laws  so  that  political,  economic,  and  social 
changes  occur  peacefully  and  with  legitimacy. 
In  the  international  field  concepts  of  sovereignty 
which  have  become  obsolete  lead  nations  to  feel 
that  they  can  put  what  they  deem  to  be  their  own 
national  rights  and  interests  above  the  need  of  the 
whole  society  of  nations — the  need  for  peaceful 
settlement.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore there  is  any  universal  mandatory  process  for 
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effectuating  international  change.  But  there  can 
and  should  be  a  far  greater  willingness  than  there 
now  is  to  subordinate  national  interests  to  the 
interest  of  the  world  community,  to  use  existing 
agencies  such  as  the  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, and  to  develop  and  accept  a  body  of  written 
or  unwritten  international  law. 

VIII.  Conclusion 

Two  significant  facts  stand  out  respecting 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  first  is  that  our 
policies  have  developed  as  a  reflection  of  deeply 
ingrained  national  characteristics.  The  second  is 
that  our  policies  have  been  influenced  and  modified 
by  changing  world  conditions  in  the  effort  to  apply 
our  basic  concepts  to  actual  conditions  and  to  the 
challenges  they  have  presented. 

These  two  features  of  our  policy  are  by  no  means 
incompatible.  To  hold  to  national  judgments  of 
right  and  wrong  does  not  mean  that  we  are  so 
closely  wedded  to  doctrinaire  concepts  that  we 
cannot  adjust  our  policies  to  the  demands  of  the 
hour.  To  think  of  our  policies  as  shifting  and 
changing  in  order  to  cope  with  varying  situations 
need  not  be  to  infer  that  no  central  and  governing 
core  of  principle  gives  them  continuity. 

In  this  article  we  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
manner  in  which  policy  has  adapted  itself  to  new 
and  challenging  problems;  but  the  manner  and 
conduct  have  been  guided  throughout  by  certain 
principles. 

These  principles  were  unforgettably  formulated 
by  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address. 
He  there  points  out  that  "of  all  the  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports." 
And  he  went  on  to  emphasize  the  primary  impor- 
tance of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  "In 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Because  of  our  religious  beliefs  we  attach  excep- 
tional importance  to  freedom.  We  believe  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  personality,  in  the  inalien- 
able rights  with  which  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator,  and  in  their  right  to  have  governments  of 
their  own  choosing.  But  we  also  believe  that  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  governments  are  subject  to  moral 
law.  We  recognize  that  liberty,  whether  it  be 
individual  or  national,  can  be  dangerous  license 
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unless  it  is  exercised  under  the  disciplines  of  mor 
law  and  with  adequate  knowledge  and  education 
assure  that  moral  judgments  in  fact  take  all  rel 
vant  factors  into  account. 

We  are  as  a  nation  unsympathetic  to  systei 
and  governments  that  deny  human  freedom  ai 
seek  to  mold  all  men  to  a  preconceived  pattern  ai 
to  use  them  as  tools  to  aggrandize  the  state.  ^ 
are  also  unsympathetic  to  assertions  of  sovereign 
which  do  not  accept  the  concept  of  social  inte 
dependence.  As  Americans  we  have  built  our  n 
tion  on  the  federal  principle,  drawing  togeth 
what  were  sovereign  states  into  a  cooperative  cor 
munity.  We  thus  naturally  invoke  the  idea  < 
cooperation  between  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  en< 
which  correspond  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
people. 

Despite  a  certain  superficial  indifference  to  tl 
niceties  of  law  observance,  Americans  have  d 
veloped  a  profound  respect  for  law  as  the  basis  < 
social  and  civic  life.  We  conceive  of  manmac 
law  as  an  effort  to  apply  the  moral  law  to  tl 
conditions  of  time  and  place.  Our  Constitution 
the  oldest  basic  written  law  in  the  world  toda; 
This  concept  of  law  permeates  our  entire  politic; 
system  and  gives  it  a  stability  and  moderatio 
rarely  matched  among  contemporary  government 
We  yearn  to  see  the  behavior  of  nations  in  thei 
relations  with  one  another  rest  upon  the  founds 
tion  of  agreed  legal  principles  derived  from  mors 
concepts.  We  abhor  arbitrary  government  whic 
reflects  only  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant. 

These  concepts,  taken  together,  constitute  ou 
American  way  of  life.  They  represent,  for  us,  th 
idea  and  reality  of  freedom  under  law — of  whic 
the  most  authoritative  is  moral  law.  It  is  inevita 
ble  that  they  should  influence  our  foreign  policj 
For,  under  a  representative  form  of  government 
foreign  policy  is  valid  only  as  an  expression  and  ; 
projection  of  national  character  and  national  con 
victions.  Whoever  would  understand  our  polic; 
should  try  to  comprehend  us  as  a  nation. 

The  constancy  of  our  national  character  is  what 
even  in  such  a  swiftly  changing  era,  gives  stability 
and  continuity  to  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  wel 
that  this  is  so,  for  it  enables  those  who  understanc 
the  United  States  to  comprehend  also  the  main 
springs  of  its  action  and  thus  estimate,  in  theii 
own  interest,  what  the  response  of  the  Unitec 
States  to  any  situation  is  likely  to  be. 
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['ho  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  al- 
ices.  As  leader  of  a  great  coalition,  we  can 
er  hope  to  please  all  countries.  But  we  can 
BCt  if  it  is  felt  that  we  are  acting  in  true 
nuter. 

t  is  important  also  in  relation  to  those  who  are 
tile  to  us.  Potential  enemies  will  be  less  in- 
id  to  gamble  on  our  behavior — with  all  the 
s  of  miscalculation — if  they  can  count  with  a 
pnable  degree  of  certainty  upon  our  national 
feet 

0  toward  all,  whether  friendly  or  not,  we 
aid  act  as  a  people  proud  of  our  heritage,  as- 
ld  in  our  convictions,  and  confident  in  our  des- 
i    We  have  no  desire  to  impose  upon  others 

pattern  of  our  thought  and  our  institutions. 

we  may  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  prin- 

es  are  drawn  from  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
l-centurv  "age  of  enlightenment"  who  im- 
j^ed  their  ideas  deeply  upon  modern  Western 
tire  as  a  whole.  These  principles  are  not  nar- 
lv  parochial  but  universal  in  their  applica- 

1  In  America  they  were  the  inspiration  of 
greatest   democratic  experiment   in   history. 

)far  as  our  national  behavior  reflects  these 
iciples,  it  is  certain  to  meet,  in  the  long  run, 
i  understanding  and  respect. 


i.  To  Waive  Fingerprinting 
Winter  Olympics  Participants 

release  527  dated  September  17 

he  following  letter  was  sent  on  September  12 
'<  C.  Hale,  president  of  the  1960  Squaw 
ey  VIII  Olympic  Winter  Games  Organizing 
imittee,  at  San  Francisco. 

ear  Mi:.  Hale  :  With  respect  to  those  Olympic 
als  and  athletes  who  are  certified  by  the  var- 
national  Olympic  associations  and  commit- 
as  qualified  to  participate  in  the  1960  Squaw 
ey  Winter  Olympic  Games,  you  may  inform 
International  Olympic  Committee  that  the 
ed  States  Government  will  not  discriminate 
'een  or  among  them  regardless  of  their  coun- 
>r  place  of  origin. 

3u  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  non- 
'iminatory  laws  and  regulations  affecting  en- 
nto  the  United  States  which  would  be  appli- 
i  to  all  members  of  the  Olympic  teams  and  all 
npic  officials  coming  to  Squaw  Valley  irre- 
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speetive  of  their  country  or  place  of  origin. 
These  include  requirements  of  health  and  security. 
In  the  past,  there  was  a  fingerprinting  require- 
ment which  was  mandatory  for  all  alien  visitors 
save,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  certain  diplomats  and  Government  officials. 
This  law  has  recently  been  amended  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  General  to 
waive  this  requirement.  A  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment is  attached  for  your  information.  The  De- 
partment is  advised  that  qualified  Olympic  offi- 
cials and  athletes  coming  to  the  United  States 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  Win- 
ter Olympics  as  such  Olympic  officials  and  ath- 
letes, would  qualify  as  nonimmigrant  aliens  with 
respect  to  whom  such  a  waiver  could  be  given 
upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  at- 
tached amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles 


Enclosure 

CERTAIN  REVISIONS  OF  THE  IMMIGRATION 

AND  NATIONALITY  LAWS 
Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  hereby  authorized,  in  their  discretion  and  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  they 
may  severally  prescribe,  to  waive  the  requirement  of 
fingerprinting  specified  in  sections  221  (b)  and  262  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  respectively,  in  the 
case  of  any  nonimmigrant  alien. 


Air  Transport  Consultations 
With  Brazil 

Press  release  531  dated  September  19 

Delegations  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  began  consultations  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  19  under  the  terms  of  the 
Air  Transport  Services  Agreement  of  1946  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Brazil.  The  last 
formal  meeting  between  delegations  of  the  two 
countries  on  aviation  matters  was  beld  in  October 
1950.  The  current  discussions  will  be  largely  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  operations  by  the  air- 
lines of  both  countries  under  the  terms  of  the 
1946  agreement. 

The  chairman  of  the  Brazilian  delegation  is 
Maj.  Brig.  Alvaro  Hecksher,  chairman  of  the 
Brazilian    aviation    policyforming    organization 
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CERNAI.  Other  members  of  the  Brazilian  dele- 
gation are  Federico  Duarte  de  Oliveira,  chief  of 
the  Civil  Air  Section,  Cabinet  of  the  Minister  of 
Aeronautics;  Roberto  Pimentel,  director  of  the 
Traffic  Division,  Directorate  of  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics; Lt.  Col.  Jose  Carlos  de  Miranda  Correa,  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  air  routes;  L.  de  Beren- 
guer  Cesar,  in  charge  of  transportation  affairs, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  (the  above-men- 
tioned are  members  of  CERNAI) ;  Luiz  Paulo 
Lindenberg  Sette,  Third  Secretary,  Brazilian  Em- 
bassy, Washington;  Capt.  Pedro  Lamego,  aide- 
de-camp  to  Major  Brigadier  Hecksher;  and 
Nestor  Jost  and  Augusto  de  Gregorio,  Members 
of  the  Brazilian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  United  States  delegation  is  headed  by 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  chief,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State.  Other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation are  Louis  J.  Hector,  Member,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation,  Department  of 
Commerce;  Joseph  C.  Watson,  chief,  Interna- 
tional Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Gerald 
W.  Russell,  Office  of  Inter-American  Regional 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  John  J. 
Ingersoll,  Office  of  South  American  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Stanley  Grand,  Department 
of  State ;  James  C.  Haahr,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State;  Dorothy  Thomas,  Interna- 
tional Division,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  following  will  attend  as  observers:  Oren 
Harris,  chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Charles  A.  Wolverton,  ranking  minority  member, 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives.  Representatives  of 
the  Air  Transport  Association  of  America  will 
also  attend. 


NATO  Fellowship  and  Scholarship 
Program  for  1958-59 

Press  release  532  dated  September  20 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has 
announced  the  availability  of  a  number  of  fellow- 
ships  and  scholarships  for  the  academic  year  1958- 
59.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  NATO  Fellow- 
ship and  Scholarship  Program,  which  provides 
opportunities  for  study  or  research  by  nationals 


of  states  which  are  members  of  the  organ  izatkf 
The  fellowships  are  intended  for  scholars  wil 
established  reputations,  while  the  scholarships  wl 
be  awarded  to  students  who  have  graduated  frcl 
college  in  recent  years.  The  aim  of  the  progra  I 
according  to  the  announcement  made  by  tl 
NATO  headquarters  in  Paris,  is  "to  promote  stuil 
and  research  (preferably  leading  to  publicatioj 
on  various  aspects  of  the  common  interests,  tra<J 
tions,  and  outlook  of  the  countries  of  the  Nor  J 
Atlantic  Alliance,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  tl 
history,  present  status,  and  future  development  \ 
the  concept  of  the  Atlantic  Community,  and  I 
the  problems  which  confront  it." 

The  awards  will  normally  be  for  a  period  of  I 
to  4  months  for  fellows  and  a  full  academic  ye: 
for  scholars.     In  addition  to  a  financial  grar 
transportation  to  and  from  the  place  where  tl»i 
study  or  research  is  to  be  undertaken  will  be  pr 
vided.     Grantees  will  be  required  to  submit  ■{ 
NATO  a  substantial  report  together  with  a  brii 
summary,  in  English  or  French,  on  the  results  < 
their  work. 

The  competition  for  U.S.  citizens  opened  c 
September  15,  and  applications  must  be  submitte 
to  the  appropriate  agency  prior  to  November 
1957.  Candidates  for  fellowships  should  apply  1 
the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Researc 
Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave.  NW,  Washing 
ton  25,  D.  C.  Applications  for  scholarship 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Institute  of  Intern*, 
tional  Education,  1  East  67th  St.,  New  York  2 
N.  Y.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  ai1 
pointed  by  the  President  to  advise  on  policies  n 
lating  to  certain  aspects  of  the  International  Edi 
cational  Exchange  Program,  will  nominate  panel 
of  candidates  based  on  the  recommendations  o 
the  two  cooperating  agencies,  which  the  Depart 
ment  of  State  will  present  to  NATO's  Selectio: 
Committee.  Announcement  of  the  awards  will  b 
made  on  April  4, 1958,  the  ninth  anniversary  of  th 
signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

Emphasizing  the  multilateral  character  of  th 
program,  the  plan  for  selection  gives  preferenct 
when  other  qualifications  are  equal,  to  candidate 
p  repaired  to  conduct  their  projects  on  the  othe 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Selection  Com 
mittee  will  aim  at  an  equitable  geographic  distri 
bution  of  awards  but  will  not  be  bound  by  a  stric 
rule. 
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?rmany  Expands  Restitution 
aims  Coverage 

ss  release  525  dated  September  16 

Hie  American  Embassy  at  Bonn  has  reported 
it  recent  modifications  of  the  German  Fed- 
il  Restitution  Law  open  the  way  for  the  filing 
certain  categories  of  monetary  restitution 
ims  by  former  Nazi  persecutees  who  have  been 
ible  to  obtain  compensation  under  previous 
fislation.  The  modifications  relate  to  claims 
sing  from  unlawful  taking  by  certain  German 
ities  of  tangible  or  intangible  property  which 
the  time  of  the  taking  was  "identifiable"  within 
•  meaning  of  restitution  legislation  but  which 
mot  be  restituted  because  of  loss,  damage,  or 
erioration.  The  modifications  are  believed  of 
rticular  interast  to  individuals  who  sustained 
ses  due  to  confiscation  of  identifiable  property 
side  "West  Germany  which  property  was  sub- 
uently  sent  into  "West  Germany  or  Berlin, 
e  development  is  considered  of  significance  in 
es  where  special  levies  or  discriminatory  taxes 
re  collected  through  seizure  of  such  property, 
lowledge  of  the  final  location  of  the  property 
lot  required. 

?laims  must  be  filed  with  German  authorities 
;  later  than  April  1, 1958.1 


negotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
oposed  by  Five  Countries 


is  release  524  dated  September  16 
PARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

rhe  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
uesting  submission  of  views  in  connection  with 
ited  States  participation  in  tariff  negotiations 
>ing  from  the  desire  of  Austria,  Canada,  Cey- 
,  Greece,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
iify  or  withdraw  certain  tariff  concessions  in 
ir  respective  schedules  annexed  to  the  General 
reement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) .  There 
ttached  a  list  of  items  of  interest  to  the  United 
ites  which  the  countries  indicated  desire  to 

The  Department  of  State  has  available  an  informa- 
i  sheet  giving  further  details  of  the  German  legisla- 
i  which  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


withdraw  from  the  schedules  of  GATT  conces- 
sions or  to  modify  in  these  negotiations. 

The  countries  listed  are  among  those  which 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  on  January  1,  1958,  to  modify  or 
withdraw  concessions  in  their  schedules  to  the 
general  agreement.  Under  procedures  established 
by  the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement,  the 
country  proposing  to  modify  or  withdraw  a  con- 
cession negotiates,  with  respect  to  compensation 
with  the  country  with  which  the  concession  was 
originally  negotiated  and  with  any  other  coun- 
try having  a  principal  supplying  interest.  In 
these  negotiations  new  concessions  may  be  granted 
by  the  country  proposing  the  modification  or  with- 
drawal. Another  possible  result  may  be  with- 
drawal or  upward  adjustment,  by  the  countries 
adversely  affected,  of  concessions  of  a  value  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  concession  modified 
or  withdrawn.  In  addition  to  these  negotiations, 
the  country  proposing  modification  or  withdrawal 
of  concessions  consults  with  other  countries  sub- 
stantially interested  in  the  concessions. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of  in- 
terested persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  preparation  for  the  proposed  negotiations 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  would 
welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with  regard 
to  the  possible  effect  on  United  States  trade  of 
modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  concessions  on 
the  items  in  the  attached  list.  In  addition,  the 
committee  invites  the  submission  of  views  regard- 
ing concessions  which  the  United  States  might 
seek  from  the  respective  countries  as  compensa- 
tion as  well  as  views  concerning  possible  upward 
adjustment  in  United  States  rates  of  duty  on 
commodities  which  are  now  the  subject  of  con- 
cessions in  the  general  agreement. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
mation by  the  close  of  business  on  October  7, 
1957.  All  communications,  in  15  copies,  should 
be  addressed  to :  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
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for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

If  any  interested  party  considers  that  his  views 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  to  the  committee 
in  a  written  brief,  he  should  make  this  known 
to  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  then 
arrange  for  oral  presentation  before  the  com- 
mittee. 


LIST  OF  ITEMS 

GATT  Concessions  Proposed  for  Modification  or  With- 
drawal by  Austria,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Greece,  and  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  Which  the  United  States  Has  an 
Interest 

Austria 

White  oils 

Transformer  oils 

Linoleum 

Inlaid  linoleum 

Boiler  feeder  pumps  and  domestic  pumps  of  iron,  under 

1,000  kilograms 
Combustion  engines  weighing  less  than  25  kilograms  each 
Refrigerating  machinery  of  iron,  less  than  1,000  kilograms 

each 
Aromatic  essences  not  containing  alcohol  or  ether 

Canada 

Primary  iron  and  steel  products,  approximately  60  trade 
classifications  in  the  following  categories  : 

blooms 

cogs 

ingots 

rounds 

squares 

sheets 

plates 

bars 

hoop 

band 

band  strip 

structural  steel 

pipes,  tubes,  pipe  fittings  and  couplings,  including  cas- 
ings for  use  in  casing  water,  natural  gas,  or  oil  wells, 
and  pressure  pipe  for  pipe  lines,  as  well  as  pipe  and 
valves  used  in  drilling  for  water,  natural  gas,  or  oil,  or 
in  prospecting  for  minerals 

Ceylon 

Razor  blades 
Cotton  towels 

Greece 

Goat  and  sheepskin  leather 
Whisky 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Canned  asparagus 

Parts  and  material  for  use  in  the  assembly  of  motor 
cars  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (excludes  radio 
apparatus  and  certain  other  specified  parts  and 
material) 

Radio  and  wireless  apparatus  (excludes  radio-phono- 
graph  combinations  and  apparatus  imported  for  snips, 
aircraft,  or  use  in  public  radio  service) 
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Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 

85th  Congress,  1st  Session 

Emergency  Oil  Lift  Program  and  Related  Oil  ProblJ 
Joint  hearings  before  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  C I 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate  Committee! 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  | 
Part  3,  appendix  A,  654  pp. ;  part  4,  appendix  B,  591 1 

Building  a  World  of  Free  Peoples.  Hearings  before  | 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  :■ 
Movements  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  I 
fairs.     Volume  I,  March  1-April  9,  1957.     103  pp.  I 

Department  of  State  Passport  Policies.  Hearings  bef  4 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  April 
and  11,  1957.     137  pp. 

Food  Stockpiling  Within  the  United  States  and  AbrJ 
for  Future  Emergencies.  Hearings  before  the  SI 
committee  on  Consumers  Study  of  the  House  C<| 
mittee  on  Agriculture  on  H.R  534.  Part  3,  June! 
and  13,  1957.     115  pp. 

Foreign  Trade  Interests  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  I- 
pared  at  the  request  of  Members  of  the  Michigan  Cl 
gressional  Delegation  by  the  Legislative  RefereJ 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  H.  Doc.  209,  Ji 
16,  1957.     179  pp. 

22d  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Comn- 
sion.     S.  Doc.  47,  July  31, 1957.     257  pp. 

Inter-American  Highway  and  Miscellaneous  Roads  i 
Public  Lands.  Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  11 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  S.  2157,  a  bill* 
authorize  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum  requni 
for  completion  of  the  Inter- American  Highway,  a  I 
miscellaneous  roads  on  public  lands.  August  6  and. 
1957.     53  pp. 

Double  Taxation  Convention  With  Pakistan.  Hear:? 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  l 
income  tax  convention  with  Pakistan  (Exec.  N,  85 1 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).     August  9, 1957.     66  pp. 

A  Collection  of  Excerpts  and  a  Bibliography  relative  > 
United  States  foreign  aid  prepared  at  the  request  of  t- 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the  Forei.' 
Affairs  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  tl 
Library  of  Congress.  S.  Doc.  62,  August  12.  19! 
39  pp. 

Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Bill,  1958.  Report  to  «'t| 
company  H.R.  9302.  H.  Rept.  1172,  August  15,  195:  | 
15  pp. 

The   International   Patent   System    and   Foreign   Poli. 
Study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarl 
and  Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  JwM 
ciary  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  55.     Study  No.  5.     S.  Doc.  ( 
August  22,  1957.     52  pp. 

18th  Semiannual  Report  on  Educational  Exchange  Act 
ities,    January    1-June   30,    1957,    transmitted   by  tl 
Chairman,  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Education 
Exchange,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congre; 
H.  Doc.  236,  August  27,  1957.     8  pp. 

Antidumping  Act,  1921.  Report  to  accompanv  H. 
6006.     H.   Rept.   1261,   August  27,   1957.     20  pp. 

Operation  of  Article  VII,  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Trent 
Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Servic 
covering  period  from  December  1,  1955.  through  N 
vember  30,  1956.     S.  Rept.  1162,  August  29,  1957.    26  p 

Control  and  Reduction  of  Armaments.  Report  of  tl 
Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Coi1 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to  the  provisioi 
of  S.  Res.  93,  S.  Res.  185,  and  S.  Res.  286,  84th  Co' 
gress,  and  extended  by  S.  Res.  61,  S.  Res.  151,  and  [] 

Res.   192,  85th  Congress.     S.  Rept.  1167,   Sen! her 

1957.     23  pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND   CONFERENCES 


alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  * 


djourned  During  September  1957 

.N.  Disarmament  Commission:  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  . 

iO"Art  and  Labor"  Exposition 

ith  International   Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art;  and  7th 
International  Exhibition  of  the  Documentary  and  Short  Film. 

rganization  of  American  States:  Economic  Conference 

th  Annual  Edinburgh  Film  Festival 

ternational  Scientific  Radio  Union:  12th  General  Assembly    .    . 

JAO  Teletypewriter  Technical  Panel:  2d  Meeting 

h  British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference 

h  International  Congress  on  Cell  Biology 

ternational  Geographical  Union:  Regional  Conference 

ternational  Union  of  Public  Transportation:  33d  Congress  .    .    . 

h  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

ternational  Exposition  of  the  Sea 

N.  ECAFE  Workshop  on  Problems  of  Budget  Reclassification: 

2d  Meeting, 
ternational    Union   of   Geodesy   and   Geophysics:  11th   General 

Assembly. 

KICEF  Executive  Board 

HO  Regional  Committee  for  Western  Pacific:  8th  Session  .    .    . 
N.  ECE   Inland  Transport  Committee:  Group  of  Experts  on 

Track  Cost. 
LO/ECE  Timber  Committee:  2d  Session  of  Committee  on  Forest 
^  Working  Techniques  and  Training  of  Forest  Workers. 

S'ESCO  International  Conference  on  Radioisotopes 

AO   Legal   Committee:  Special   Subcommittee   on   Rule   57   of 

Standing  Rules  of  Procedure. 

X.  General  Assembly:  11th  Session  (reconvened) 

lSO  Executive  Committee:  32d  and  33d  Meetings 

X.    ECE    Inland    Transport    Committee:  Working    Party    on 

International  Traffic  Arteries. 

^-Parliamentary  Union:  46th  Conference 

AO  Legal  Committee:  11th  Session 

N.  Trusteeship  Council:  7th  Special  Session 

-ECOSOC    Permanent    Technical    Committee    on    Ports    and 

Harbors. 

.0  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Executive  Committee 

.SO  Directing  Council:  10th  Meeting 

N.  ECAFE/FAO  Working  Party  on  Economic  Development  and 

Planning:  3d  Meeting. 

NT.  ECE  Coal  Committee:  Coal  Trade  Subcommittee 

ernational   Union  of  Pure  and   Applied  Physics:  9th   General 

Assembly. 
\".  ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Subcommittee  on  Road 

Transport. 

0  Cocoa  Study  Group:  2d  Meeting 

lTT  Intersessional  Committee  of  Contracting  Parties 

jL  ECE  Ad  Hoc  Working  Party  on  Gas  Problems 

0  International   Rice   Commission:   7th   Meeting  of   Working 

Party  on  Rice  Breeding. 
0  International   Rice   Commission:   6th    Meeting  of   Working 

Party  on  Fertilizers. 
0  International  Rice  Commission:  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  on 

Soil- Water-Plant  Relationships. 


London Mar.  18-Sept.  6 

Geneva June  15-Sept.  22 

Venice Aug.  12-Sept.  8 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  15-Sept.  4 

Edinburgh Aug.  18-Sept.  8 

Boulder,  Colo Aug.  22-Sept.  4 

Montreal Aug.  26-Sept.  6 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  .  Aug.  26-Sept.  26 

St.  Andrews,  Scotland    .    .    .  Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

Nara  and  Kyoto Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

Hamburg  and  Berlin  ....  Aug.  29-Sept.  6 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  30-Sept.  13 

Marseille Sept.  1-30 

Bangkok Sept.  3-10 

Toronto Sept.  3-14 

New  York Sept.  3-14 

Hong  Kong Sept.  5-11 

Geneva Sept.  9-11 

Moscow Sept.  9-14 

Paris Sept.  9-20 

Tokyo Sept.  10-11 

New  York Sept.  10-14 

Washington Sept.  10-27 

Geneva Sept.  12-13 

London Sept.  12-18 

Tokyo Sept.  12-25 

New  York Sept.  12-20 

Montevideo Sept.  16-19 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  16-26 

Washington Sept.  16-27 

Bangkok. Sept.  16-28 

Geneva Sept.  16  (1  day) 

Rome Sept.  17-20 

Geneva Sept.  17-20 

Ibadan,  Nigeria Sept.  17-26 

Geneva Sept.  19-27 

Geneva Sept.  23-27 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23-28 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23-28 

Vercelli,  Italy Sept.  23-28 


itheast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 


and  Agriculture  Organiza- 

American  Sanitary  Organ- 

_  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 

European  Migration;  WMO,  World  Meteorological    Organization;  SEATO, 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings-Continued 
Adjourned  During  September  1957-Continued 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  and  In-     Washington  Seat  23-28 

ternational  Monetary  Fund:  12th  Annual  Meeting  of  Boards 

of  Governors. 

17th  International  Conference  of  Sociology Beirut Sept   23-29 

IA-ECOSOC:  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Technical  Standards   .    .'    .'    '.    Rio  de  Janeiro  .    .    .'    .'    .'    .'    .'    Sept.  23-30* 


In  Session  as  of  September  30,  1957 

Universal  Postal  Union:  14th  Congress 

9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

International    Atomic    Energy    Agency    Preparatory    Commission' 

(PRECO). 

ICAO  Communications  Division:  6th  Session 

U.N.  General  Assembly:  12th  Session . 

4th    FAO/WHO    Conference    on    Nutrition    Problems    in '  Latin 

America. 

WMO  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

ICE M  Executive  Committee:  8th  Session '. 

Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea:  45th  Meet- 
ing. 
GATT  Balance-of- Payments  Consultations:  Working  Party  .    .    . 
U.N.    ECE  Inland   Transport   Committee:  Group  of  Experts  on 

Technical  Questions  (Rail). 


Ottawa Aug.  14— 

Buenos  Aires Aug.  30- 

Vienna Sept.  9- 

Montreal Sept.  10- 

New  York Sept.  17- 

Guatemala  City Sept.  23- 

Geneva Sept.  24- 

Geneva Sept.  26- 

Brussels Sept.  30- 

Bergen,  Norway Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 

Geneva Sept.  30- 


Scheduled  October  1-December  31,  1957 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency:  1st  General  Conference  and 
1st  Meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

GATT  Article  XXVIII  Tariff  Negotiations 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Fires  and  Electricity  in  Coal  Mines  .    . 

IA-ECOSOC:  Inter-American  Seminar  on  Rural  Electrification 
Cooperatives. 

ICAO  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the 
European- Mediterranean  Region. 

FAO  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  6th  Session  .... 

ICEM  Council:  7th  Session \ 

GATT  Balance-of-Payment  Consultations 

U.N.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee  (and  Related  Meetings)  .    . 

UNESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session  . 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  9th  Meeting. 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 
in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Officials  Meet- 
ing. 

8th  U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:  1st  Session  of  Work- 
ing Group  on  Telecommunications. 

U.N.  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:  15th  Session 

U.N.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

GATT  Intersessional  Committee 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   12th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  17th  Session 

Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan) :  Ministerial  Meet- 
ing. 

ILO  Governing  Body:  137th  Session  (and  Committees) 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West 
Trade  Consultations. 

UNESCO  Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting 

2d  ICAO  South  American/South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting. 

FAO  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session 

FAO  Committee  on  Relations  With  International  Organizations.   . 

1 9th  International  Red  Cross  Conference 


Vienna Oct.  1- 

Geneva Oct.  1- 

Geneva Oct.  2- 

Recife  City,  Brazil Oct.  5- 

Lisbon Oct.  7- 

Hamburg Oct.  7- 

Monterrey Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Geneva Oct.  7- 

Washington Oct.  7- 

Salgon Oct.  7- 

Salgon Oct.  7- 

New  York Oct.  10- 

Paris Oct.  14* 

Geneva Oct.  14- 

Bangkok Oct.  14- 

Geneva Oct.  16- 

Rome Oct.  17- 

Geneva Oct.  17- 

Noum6a,  New  Caledonia  .    .  Oct.  18- 

Salgon Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Geneva Oct.  21- 

Montreal Oct.  22- 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  22- 

Rome Oct.  24- 

Rome Oct.  24- 

New  Delhi Oct.  24- 
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alendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings — Continued 

chcduled  October  1-December  31,  1957 — Continued 


X.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland 
Waterways  Subcommittee. 

EATO:  Committee  of  Economic  Experts 

IATT  Ministerial  Meeting 

iternational  Wheat  Council:  23d  Session 

AO  Council:  27th  Session 

'.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  7th 
-ion. 

iternational    Union   of  Official   Travel   Organizations:  Executive 
umittee. 

AO  Conference:  9th  Session 

iternational  Union  of  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General  Assem- 
bly. 

iternational  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting  .    . 
X.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East: 
3d  Meeting. 
MO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  . 

aribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference.    . 

■0  A-ian  Advisory  Committee:  8th  Session 

X    KCAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals  Resources. 

3A0  Radiotelephony  Speech  Panel:  1st  Meeting 

h  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference 

in  Pacific  Surgical  Association:  7th  Congress 

iter-Anierican  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

h  Pacific  Science  Congress 

X.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session  (and  Working  Par- 
ties) . 

XESCO  Executive  Board:  49th  Session 

\0  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products 

\0  Council:  28th  Session 

iribbean  Commission :  25th  Meeting 

istoms  Cooperation  Council:   11th  Session 

.0  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines .... 

.0  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection 

X'.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

X.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Rail- 
way Subcommittee. 

temational  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

ternational  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

temational  Sugar  Council:  14th  Session 

^O/ECE  Working  Party  on  Forestry  Statistics 

^0  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 
Region:  2d  Meeting. 

MO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  2d  Session  .    .    . 
U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Resources 
Development. 

0  Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Policy  in  Nonmetropolitan 
Territories:  6th  Session. 

X.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:  1st  Session 

X".  ECE  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting    .    .    . 


Jogjakarta Oct.  24- 

Bangkok Oct,  28- 

Geneva Oct.  28- 

London Oct.  30- 

Rome Oct.  31- 

New  York Nov.  1- 

Washington Nov.  1- 

Rome Nov.  2- 

Washington Nov.  3- 

Vancouver Nov.  4- 

Calcutta Nov.  4- 

Paris Nov.  5- 

Curacao Nov.  11- 

New  Delhi Nov.  11- 

Calcutta Nov.  11- 

Montreal Nov.  12- 

New  Delhi Nov.  13- 

Honolulu Nov.  13- 

Washington Nov.  14- 

Bangkok Nov.  18- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Paris Nov.  18- 

Rome Nov.  22- 

Rome Nov.  23- 

Curagao Nov.  25- 

Brussels Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Bangkok  Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  26- 

London      Nov.  28- 

Geneva Dec.  2- 

Ceylon Dec.  2- 

Caracas Dec.  4- 

Manila Dec.  4- 

Geneva Dec.  9- 

Bangkok Dec.  11- 

Geneva Dec.  16* 


eports  on  Hague  Conference 
i  Private  International  Law 

Several  articles  have  been  or  soon  will  be  pub- 
shed  by  members  of  the  United  States  observer 
legation  relating  to  their  attendance  at  the 
ighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference  on 
rivate  International  Law,  which  was  held  at 
ie  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  from  October  3  to  24, 
56.  Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  mem- 
r  of  the  Conference,  the  U.S.  Government  was 


invited  by  the  Netherlands  Government  to  be 
represented  at  the  Conference.  In  response  to 
this  invitation  the  U.S.  Government,  after  con- 
sultation with  a  number  of  associations  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference  in  the  field  of  private 
international  law,  designated  an  official  observer 
delegation  made  up  of  the  following  four 
persons : 

Philip  W.  Amram,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Joe  C.  Barrett,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Reports  of  the  members  of  the  observer  delega- 
tion have  been  published  as  follows : 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann  and  Willis  L.  M.  Reese, 
"The  Eighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference 
on  Private  International  Law,"  12  The  Record  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  51  (1957); 

Willis  L.  M.  Reese,  "Some  Observations  on  the 
Eighth  Session  of  The  Hague  Conference  on  Pri- 
vate International  Law,"  5  American  Journal  of 
Comparative  Law  611  (1956)  ; 

Kurt  H.  Nadelmann,  "The  United  States  at 
The  Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law,"  51  American  Journal  of  International  Law 
618  (1957) ; 

Philip  W.  Amram,  "A  Unique  Organization: 
The  Conference  on  Private  International  Law," 
43  American  Bar  Association  Journal  809  (1957). 

A  report  by  Joe  C.  Barrett  will  be  in  the  Hand- 
book of  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws  for  the  year  1957. 


Robert  McKinney  To  Represent  U.  S. 
on  Atomic  Energy  Board 

The  President  on  September  19  appointed  Rob- 
ert M.  McKinney  to  be  Representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  (For  bio- 
graphic details,  see  press  release  530  dated  Sep- 
tember 19.) 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECE  Committee  on  Electric  Power 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 20  (press  release  534)  that  John  E.  Corette, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  Butte,  Mont.,  has  been  desig- 
nated the  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Electric  Power  of  the  U.N.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Europe,  which  is  to  con- 
vene at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  10. 


This  Committee  is  one  of  the  principal  si 
sidiary  bodies  of  the  U.N.  Economic  Commissi 
for  Europe  and  will  celebrate  its  10th  anniversJ 
during  the  coming  session.  It  studies  such  mattl 
as  questions  relating  to  the  transfer  of  elect! 
energy  across  frontiers  and  problems  of  ml 
electrification  and  energy  problems. 

Mr.  Corette  will  also  serve  as  principal  spokj 
man  for  the  United  States  at  the  5th  session! 
the  Committee's  working  party  on  rural  electrifi  J 
tion,  which  will  meet  at  Geneva  October  7  to  91 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agen. 
Done  at  New   York   October  26,  1956.     Entered  h» 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratifications     deposited:     Morocco,     Nicaragua,     ai 

Yugoslavia,  September  17,  1957;  Monaco,  Septeml1* 

19,  1957. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultui 
relations.     Signed    at   Caracas    March   28,    1954.     E 
tered  into  force  February  18,  1955.1 
Ratified  by  the  President:  September  16,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  C< 
poration.     Done   at   Washington   May   25,    1955.    E' 
tered  into  force  July  20,  1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Cuba,  September  6,  1957. 

Articles    of   agreement    of   the    International    Moneta 
Fund.     Opened  for  signature  at  Washington  Decei 
ber  27,  1945.     Entered  into  force  December  27,  194 
TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ghana,  September  20,  191 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Bank  for  B 
construction  and  Development.     Opened  for  signatu 
at  Washington  December  27,  1945.     Entered  into  for 
December  27,  1945.     TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Ghana,  September  20,  195 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  North  Pacific  fi 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957." 
Ratifications    deposited:   United    States    and    Canad 
September  16,  1957. 

Postal  Services 

Convention  of  the  Postal   Union   of  the  Americas  an 
Spain,    final    protocol,    and    regulations   of   executioi 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
'  Not  in  force. 
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Signed    at   Bogota    November   9,    1955.     Entered    into 
force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3653. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 
jreeuiont    relative   to   parcel   post,   final   protocol,   and 
■filiations  ot  execution  of  the  Postal   Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9, 
■BB.     Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 
rreement  relative  to  money  orders  and  final  protocol 
of    the    Postal    Union    of    the    Americas    and    Spain, 
d    at    Bogota    November   9,    1955.     Entered    into 
Ece  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  August  6,  1957. 

rfugees 

institution  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration.  Adopted  at  Venice  October  19, 
■63.     Entered  into  force  November  30,   1954.     TIAS 

tance   deposited:   Union   of   South   Africa,   Octo- 
ber 1,  1956. 

ade  and  Commerce 

ternational  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
Nmmercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
it  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force 
November  20,  1955. 

Ratification   deposited:   United   States,    September  17, 
1957. 


BILATERAL 

siico 

reement  for  a  cooperative  meteorological  program  in 
Hexico.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
August  23  and  29,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
S,  1957. 

rtugal 

reement  amending  research  reactor  agreement  con- 
erning  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy  of  July  21,  1955 
TIAS  3317).  Signed  at  Washington  June  7,  1957. 
Intered  into  force:  September  19,  1957  (date  on  which 
each  government  received  from  the  other  written 
notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements). 

ited  Kingdom 

■eement  relating  to  the  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom 
or  sterling  of  citrus  fruit.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
iotes  at  London  June  27,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
one  27,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


remony  Marks  175th  Anniversary 
First  Use  of  Great  Seal 


w  release  522  dated  September  16 


Acting  Secretary  Murphy  on  September  16  par- 
pated  in  a  ceremony  marking  the  175th  anni- 
sary  of  the  earliest  known  use  of  the  Great  Seal 


of  the  United  States.  This  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  north  mezzanine  of  the  main  State  Depart- 
ment building.  Here  the  original  Great  Seal,  with 
its  press  and  cabinet,  are  housed  in  a  glass-walled 
room  as  part  of  a  permanent  exhibit  on  the  his- 
tory and  use  of  the  seal.  To  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  Great  Seal  as  the  historic  symbol 
of  national  sovereignty,  Mr.  Murphy  impressed  it 
on  four  documents  previously  signed  by  the 
President. 

The  four  documents  to  which  Mr.  Murphy 
affixed  the  seal  were :  (a)  the  United  States  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Inter-American  Cultural  Eelations, 
signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954,  approved  by 
the  Senate  August  8,  1957,  and  ratified  by  the 
President  on  September  16 ;  (b)  a  commission  pro- 
moting Walter  N.  Walmsley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs, 
to  the  class  of  Career  Minister  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States;  (c)  an  exequatur — that 
is,  an  instrument  recognizing  the  official  status  of 
a  foreign  consular  officer  accredited  to  the  U.S. 
Government — to  Kwee  Djie  Hoo  as  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Indonesia  at  New  York ;  and  (d)  the  annual 
proclamation  of  the  President  making  October  11 
the  day  commemorating  the  death  of  Gen.  Casimir 
Pulaski. 

The  earliest  impression  of  the  seal  was  made  on 
September  16,  1782,  175  years  ago,  on  a  document 
signed  by  John  Hanson,  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  countersigned  by  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress.  This  docu- 
ment is  a  full  power  authorizing  General  Washing- 
ton to  arrange  with  the  British  for  the  exchange, 
subsistence,  and  better  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  document,  together  with  various  other 
documents  of  both  early  and  recent  date  bearing 
the  Great  Seal,  forms  part  of  the  permanent 
exhibit  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  main  State  Depart- 
ment building. 

The  story  of  the  Great  Seal  actually  begins  with 
the  first  day  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  On  July  4, 1776,  after  voting  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  recognized  the  need  for  an  official 
symbol  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  nation  by 
appointing  a  committee  "to  bring  in  a  device  for  a 
seal  for  the  United  States."  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 


ober   7,    1957 
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Actually,  however,  the  development  of  a  suit- 
able design  for  the  seal  took  6  years,  the  efforts  of 
two  more  committees,  and  further  work  by  Wil- 
liam Barton  and  Charles  Thomson,  who  became 
the  principal  authors  of  the  device.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  June  20,  1782,  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  design  for  the  Great  Seal.  There  have 
been  seven  dies  of  the  seal  cut  since  1782,  but  the 
present  one  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  design. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  of  September  15,  1789, 
which  changed  the  name  of  the  "Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs"  to  the  "Department  of  State,"  the 
seal  adopted  on  June  20,  1782,  was  declared  to  be 
the  seal  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  made  its  custodian.  That  act  specified 
that  the  seal  should  be  affixed  "to  all  civil  com- 
missions, for  officers  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President 
alone,"  and  also  to  various  other  unspecified  in- 
struments or  acts. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  seal  was  used  on  documents  of  all  the  types  on 
which  it  is  used  today  and  on  documents  of  some 
other  types  as  well.  The  changing  and  expanding 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  have  neces- 
sitated the  curtailment  from  time  to  time — usu- 
ally by  act  of  Congress  or  Executive  order — of  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  the  seal.  Among  documents 
which  formerly  but  no  longer  pass  under  the  seal 
are  patents  for  inventions,  pardons  or  commuta- 
tions of  sentence  for  persons  convicted  of  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ships'  pass- 
ports and  sea  letters,  and  commissions  to  private 
armed  vessels  to  cruise  in  time  of  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Where  formerly 
the  seal  was  affixed  to  all  civil  (not  military  or 
naval)  commissions  signed  by  the  President,  now 
persons  appointed  to  serve  under  Cabinet  officers 
other  than  the  Secretary  of  State  are  commis- 
sioned under  the  seals  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. Except  for  certain  proclamations  and  the 
commissions  of  some  civil  officers,  the  seal  is  now 
used  only  on  documents  pertaining  to  interna- 
tional affairs. 

While  the  original  Great  Seal  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  its  use  is  strictly 
guarded  by  law,  every  American  is  well  acquainted 
with  its  symbolic  design.  The  design  of  the  seal 
is  reproduced  on  all  the  one-dollar  bills  now  in 
circulation,  on  stationery  and  publications  of  the 


Federal  Government,  on  Army  and  Air  Force  <i 
cers'  service  caps  and  Army  uniform  buttons,  g 
certain  public  buildings  and  monuments,  and! 
every  American  diplomatic  and  consular  pi 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Murphy  affixed  the  seal  to  4  of  the  7  differ! 
types  of  official  documents  on  which  the  Grl 
Seal  is  still  regularly  used :  a  civil  commission,! 
instrument  of  ratification  of  a  treaty,  an  exequat  I 
and  a  proclamation.  The  other  types  of  dol 
ments  that  now  take  the  seal  are :  full  powers! 
negotiate  and  sign  treaties  or  certain  other  agr  J 
ments,  presidential  warrants  for  the  extraditi 
of  fugitives  from  the  justice  of  the  United  Stats' 
and  envelopes  enclosing  letters  of  credence,  lett  J 
of  recall,  or  other  autograph  letters  from  the  PrJ 
dent  to  heads  of  foreign  governments.1 

Foreign  Service  Examination 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septel 
ber  16  (press  release  526)  that  the  annual  Foreii 
Service  officer  examination  will  be  given  on  I- 
cember  9,  1957,  in  approximately  65  cent« 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  examinatiif 
is  open  to  all  who  meet  the  age  and  citizens!), 
requirements. 

Some  of  the  successful  Foreign  Service  offic 
candidates  will  take  up  duties  at  the  275  Americ; 
embassies,  legations,  and  consulates  around  t 
world.  At  these  posts,  which  range  in  size  fro 
the  large  missions  such  as  Paris  and  London 
the  one-man  posts  such  as  Perth,  Australia,  t. 
new  officer  may  expect  to  do  a  variety  of  tasl 
including  administrative  work;  political,  ec 
nomic,  commercial,  and  labor  reporting ;  consul: 
duties;  and  assisting  and  protecting  America)3 
and  protecting  U.S.  property  abroad.  Other  ne 
officers  will  be  assigned  to  the  Department's  hea 
quarters  in  Washington,  where  they  will  engaj 
in  research  or  other  substantive  work,  or  in  tl 
many  administrative  tasks  which  are  essential 
the  day-to-day   conduct  of  our  foreign  affaii 

Those  successful  in  the  1-day  written  examins 
tion,  which  tests  the  candidate's  facility  in  Englis 
expression,  general  ability,  and  background,  I 
well  as  his  proficiency  in  a  modern  foreign  lai 
guage,  will  subsequently  be  given  an  oral  examins 

For  a  reproduction  of  the  seal,  see  Bulletin  of  Sep 
16,  1957,  p.  450. 
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Ion  by  panels  which  will  meet  in  regional  centers 
iroughout  the  United  States.  Those  candidates 
ho  pass  the  oral  test  will  then  be  given  a  physical 
lamination  and  a  security  investigation.  Upon 
depletion  of  these  phases,  the  candidate  will  be 
pminated  by  the  President  as  a  Foreign  Service 
iKcer  of  class  8,  vice  consul,  and  secretary  in  the 
mlomatic  service. 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  examination,  candi- 
ites  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  under 
I,  as  of  October  28, 1957,  and  must  also  be  Ameri- 
in  citizens  of  at  least  9  years'  standing.  Al- 
KHigh  a  candidate's  spouse  need  not  be  a  citizen 
i  the  date  of  the  examination,  citizenship  must 
ive  been  obtained  prior  to  the  date  of  the  officer's 
)pointment. 

Starting  salaries  for  successful  candidates  range 
om  $4,750  to  $5,350  per  year,  depending  upon 
e  age,  experience,  and  family  status  of  the  indi- 
diial.  In  addition,  insurance,  medical,  educa- 
onal,  and  retirement  benefits  are  granted,  as  well 
annual  and  sick  leave. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
e,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
he  closing  date  for  filing  the  application  is 
ctober  28, 1957. 


PUBLICATIONS 


cent  Releases 

r  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Oov- 
iment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address 
luests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
cept  in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
taint  d  from  the  Department  of  State. 

(ited  States  Policy  in  the  Middle  East,  September 
"6-June  19a7.  Documents.  Pub.  6505.  Near  and  Mid- 
s  Eastern  Series  25.     xiv,  425  pp.     $1.50. 

publication  presenting  the  highlights  of  major  develop- 
•nts  in  the  Middle  East,  including  the  hostilities  in 
ypt,  and  showing  not  only  how  the  United  States  re- 
ed to  these  developments  but  also  how  important  new 
ments  were  added  to  American  policy  toward  the  Mid- 
•  East  in  general. 

itual  Understanding  in  the  Nuclear  Age.    Pub.  6508 
.ernational  Information  and  Cultural  Series  56.    42  pp. 

pamphlet  containing  valuable  information  about  the 
fober  7,   7957 


activities  of  the  international  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram during  1956. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance.    TIAS  3822.     4  pp.     5#. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Belgium,  amending  annex  B  of  agreement  of  January  27, 
1950.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Brussels  April  15 
and  May  9,  1957.    Entered  into  force  May  9,  1957. 

Trade— Films.    TIAS  3829.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany— Signed  at  Bonn  April  26, 

1956.  Entered  into  force  August  17,  1957. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Facilities  Assistance  Pro- 
gram.    TIAS  3849.     7  pp.     100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Iraq.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Baghdad  June  16, 

1957.  Entered  into  force  June  16, 1957. 

Trade.    TIAS  3851.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, supplementing  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  of  October  30,  1947— Signed  at  Washington  June 
27,  1957.    Schedule  applied  June  29,  1957. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels  and  Small  Craft  to  Germany. 

TIAS  3852.    5  pp.    5«S. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Bonn  April  30  and  May  1,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  May  1, 1957. 

Amity,  Economic  Relations,  and  Consular  Rights.  TIAS 
3853.    34  pp.    15tf. 

Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iran 

Signed  at  Tehran  August  15,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
June  16,  1957. 

Trade.    TIAS  3854.     10  pp.     lOtf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America,  Bel- 
gium, Acting  for  the  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union, 
and  the  Netherlands,  supplementing  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  October  30,  1947— Signed  at 
Washington  June  27,  1957,  and  related  exchanges  of 
notes.     Schedule  applied  June  29, 1957. 

Mutual  Defense  Assistance— Equipment,  Materials, 
Services,  and  Other  Assistance.    TIAS  3855.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Lebanon.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Beirut  June  3 
and  6,  1957.    Entered  into  force  June  6,  1957. 

Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.  TIAS  3856  11 
pp.    10(<. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Paraguay — Signed  at  Asuncion  April  4,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  June  26, 1957. 

Military  Assistance.    TIAS  3857.    6  pp.    5<f. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya— Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  June  30, 1957. 

Military  Assistance— Disposition  of  Equipment  and  Ma- 
terials.    TIAS  3858.     2  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Libya,  implementing  article  I,  paragraph  3,  of  agreement 
of  June  30,  1957— Signed  at  Tripoli  June  30,  1957.  En- 
tered into  force  June  30, 1957. 
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Commission  for  Educational  Exchange.  TIAS  3859.  5 
pp.     5<*. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  modifying  agreement  of  May  3,  1956,  as  amended. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  March  11  and  June 
13,  1957.    Entered  into  force  June  13, 1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Drought  Relief  As- 
sistance.    TIAS  3860.     3  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  July  16 
and  19,  1957.    Entered  into  force  July  19,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities.  TIAS  3861.  5  pp. 
5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines — Signed  at  Manila  June  25, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  25, 1957. 

Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines — Manila  Air  Station. 

TIAS  3862.    6  pp.    5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Exchange  of  notes — 
Signed  at  Manila  June  18,  1957,  and  related  exchange  of 
notes.    Entered  into  force  June  18, 1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Child  Feeding  Pro- 
gram.    TIAS  3863.     8  pp.     10((. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Tunisia.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tunis  June  28, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  28,  1957. 

Sockeye  and  Pink  Salmon  Fisheries. 

5tf. 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  amending  convention  of  May  26,  1930 — Signed 
at  Ottawa  December  28,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  3, 
1957. 


TIAS  3867.     6  pp. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  September  16-22 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Press  release  issued  prior  to  September  16  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  No.  519  of 
September  14. 

No.  Date                                        Subject 

f520  9/16  Income-tax  convention  with  U.K. 

t521  9/16  Income-tax  convention  with  Belgium. 

522  9/16  175th  anniversary  of  Great  Seal. 

f523  9/16  Income-tax  protocol  with  U.K. 

524  9/16  Renegotiation  of  certain  tariff  conces- 

sions. 

525  9/16    Germany  expands  claims  coverage. 

526  9/16    Foreign    Service    officer    examination 

(rewrite). 

527  9/17    Winter  Olympic  Games. 

528  9/18    Dulles:    article    for    Foreign    Affairs 

magazine. 

529  9/19    Dulles :  U.N.  General  Assembly. 
*530    9/19    McKinney  appointed  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  IAEA   (biographic  details). 

531  9/19    Air  transport  consultations  with  Bra- 

zil. 

532  9/20    NATO  fellowship  and  scholarship  pro- 

gram. 
*533    9/20    McKinney  sworn  in. 
534    9/20    ECE    Committee    on    Electric    Power 
(rewrite). 
*535     9/20    Educational  exchange. 
536    9/20    Anniversary  of  death  of  Nikola  Petkov. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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allowing  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  by 
sident  Eisenhmoer  at  the  opening  session  of 
I  l->th  annual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
'ts of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
and  Development  and  the  International 
'ittary  Fund  and  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
t  Board  of  Governors  of  the  International 
tance  Corporation  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
\tember  23,  together  with  a  statement  made 
IDeputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the  dis- 
iion  of  the  bank's  annual  report  on  Septem- 
\25  and  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
on. 


IARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

House  press  release  dated  September  23 

is  a  great  personal  privilege  to  welcome  to 
country  and  to  our  Capital  City  the  gov- 
rs  of  the  International  Bank,  the  Interna- 
1  Monetary   Fund,    and   the   International 
ince  Corporation.    We  are  honored  by  the 
>?nce  of  such  a  distinguished  company  in  our 
•;t.    I  think  that  in  these  days  and  times  it 
'd  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  the  wel- 
•,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  perfunctory — we 
delighted  you  are  here.    We  are  more  than 
•ed  that  you  have  again  assembled  to  tackle 
lems  through  your  daily  meetings  that  are  of 
i)rtance  to  our  whole  world.     So  I  assure  you 
i  the  welcome,  both  officially  and  personally, 
ery  warm  and  sincere  one. 
I  the  chief  financial  officers  of  your  own  coun- 
and  as  the  governors  of  great  financial  in- 
-ions,  you  must  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
•  and  perplexing  problems  facing  our  genera  - 
After  a  quarter  century  marked  by  general 
i  and  depression,  the  nations  of  the  world 
ow  engaged  in  a  great  effort  to  win  for  theli- 
tes   sustained    prosperity    in    peacetime.     I 
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might  remark  here  that,  when  I  told  someone  I 
was  going  to  appear  before  this  body,  they  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  make  this  observation :  The 
world,  through  this  quarter  century  of  tribula- 
tion, proved  that  it  could  live  with  and  survive 
adversity.  He  said,  "Now  their  problem  is  to 
show  us  and  teach  us  how  to  live  with  prosperity." 
In  all  our  lands  there  is  a  surging  confidence  that 
steady  economic  growth  can  be  a  reality — that  the 
good  things  of  life  can  be  made  available  in  a 
growing  stream  to  all  our  peoples. 

In  recent  years  the  world  has  experienced  un- 
precedented economic  growth.  Investment,  pro- 
ductivity, and  trade  have  expanded  on  a  scale  and 
at  rates  not  previously  known.  The  results  are 
evident  all  over  the  globe  in  higher  living  stand- 
ards. In  our  age,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
dreams  of  a  better  material  life  have  become 
everyday  hopes  among  millions  accustomed  to 
poverty.  And  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
aim  of  fostering  higher  living  standards  has  be- 
come a  central  concern  of  governments  every- 
where and  of  the  international  community. 

This  is  an  aim  we  all  wish  to  advance.  Our 
economies  can  help  generate  an  ever  better  lot  for 
our  peoples  if  we  are  both  forward-looking  and 
prudent  in  our  private  and  public  policies.  The 
task  ahead,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  strengthen  those 
policies  that  foster  healthy  economic  growth.  We 
must  have  growth  that  does  not  endanger  sta- 
bility; we  must  have  stability  that  does  not 
throttle  growth. 

During  your  sessions  here  you  will  doubtless  be 
concerned  with  this  whole  range  of  problems. 
For  my  part,  I  disclaim,  and  perhaps  needlessly, 
any  idea  that  I  am  either  a  trained  economist  or 
financial  expert.  I  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  counsel  you  on  these  technical  is- 
sues; I  leave  their  probing  in  your  competent 
hands.  But  may  I  say  this?  Among  the  basic 
problems  on  your  agenda  none  is  currently  more 
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pressing  than  inflation — the  tendency  to  rising 
prices.  While  this  tendency  is  stronger  at  some 
times  than  others,  and  in  some  places  than  others, 
it  is  a  worldwide  phenomenon  today.  Particular 
aspects  may  differ  among  countries,  but  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  recognize  inflation  as  a  threat 
to  sound  economic  growth.  Wise  and  courageous 
leaders  in  every  land  are  sounding  a  call  to  their 
fellow  citizens  to  join  in  the  defense  of  their  cur- 
rencies. It  is  a  call  that  must  be  heeded,  for  in- 
flation not  only  destroys  the  savings,  the  pen- 
sions, the  insurance  policies  of  the  frugal;  its 
aftermath  can  be  depression,  which  saps  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  government,  of  industry, 
and  of  people. 

Aside  from  the  many  technical  phases  of  in- 
flation, there  seem  to  me  to  be  certain  common- 
sense  aspects  of  the  matter  which  we  must 
squarely  face : 

First,  how  many  of  our  personal  and  govern- 
mental demands  and  desires  can  we  safely  expect 
our  economies  to  satisfy  at  any  one  time?  In- 
flation may  appear  to  some  as  the  easy  way  to 
avoid  this  question.  So  at  times  the  world  may 
try,  through  financial  and  monetary  devices,  to 
obtain  more  from  its  economic  resources  than  can 
be  produced,  whether  for  current  purposes  or  for 
capital  investment.  The  history  of  recent  times 
reaffirms  that  in  reality  this  cannot  be  done.  We 
cannot  successfully  put  a  continued  overload  on 
our  resources.  Rising  prices  have  confirmed  this 
axiom. 

Demands  on  our  economies  come  from  both 
public  and  private  sectors.  In  dealing  with  in- 
flation a  country's  policies  must  relate  to  excessive 
demands  from  both  these  sectors.  For  those  of 
us  charged  with  public  responsibilities  this  means 
conscientious  efforts  to  limit  governmental  de- 
mands on  the  economy— a  difficult  task  in  this  day 
of  heavy  defense  outlays. 

To  central  bankers  we  must  look  for  conscien- 
tious efforts  to  maintain  credit  policies  that  are 
consistent  with  sound  economic  growth.  To  fail 
to  do  these  things  is  to  ask  the  economy  to  carry 
more  than  it  can.  It  will  react  to  this  pressure 
in  rising  prices.  If  unchecked,  this  leads  to  re- 
action and  downturn  and  all  the  evil  consequences 
we  so  well  know.  It  may  be  well  occasionally 
to  recall  the  old  story  about  the  dog  that  jumped 
off  the  bridge  to  get  the  bone  he  thought  he  saw 
in  the  water,  thereby  losing  the  one  he  had  in  his 
mouth. 


Aside  from  this  first  question  of  the  impel 
inflation  from  overloading  the  economy  wii* 
cessive  demands,  there  is  a  second :  How  mul 
we  as  individual  nations  pay  ourselves  fori 
we  produce?  If  our  efficiency  in  productio I 
the  payments  which  we  make  for  producti  k 
forts  of  all  sorts  rise  in  step  in  coordination,* 
is  no  impetus  to  rising  prices.  But  if  ou| 
ciency  does  not  increase,  if  our  productivitjl 
not  rise,  we  as  nations  will  tend  to  fall  inJ 
costly  error  of  overpaying  ourselves  for  the  J 
we  do.  Along  that  road,  as  so  many  countril 
again  discovering,  lies  the  spur  to  further  I 
tion. 

We  all  recognize  that  sound  domestic  p<| 
are  the  essential  keystone  to  the  avoidance  J 
flation.  In  the  developing  of  such  policies 
international  financial  institutions  which  are  e 
ing  here  this  week  have  been  playing  a  signifl 
role  by  giving  valuable  advice  and  by  exteijj 
financial  assistance  to  their  members. 

The  less  well-developed  countries  of  the  J 
are  often  faced  with  special  economic  proti 
We  all  recognize  that  basically  the  impulsi 
meeting  these  problems  and  for  building  i 
country's  production  must  come  from  w  li 
Economic  development  is  a  homespun  product 
result  of  a  people's  work  and  determination.  I 
not  a  product  that  can  be  imported  from  4 
other  country.  However,  a  helping  hand  I 
abroad  can  often  be  of  the  greatest  signifim 
in  furthering  economic  development  by  pni 
ing  technical  or  financial  assistance.  Inl 
great  effort  the  resources  and  experience  of  I 
vate  investment  should  be  mobilized  to  the  r  J 
mum  extent.  We  look,  moreover,  to  the  orji 
zations  represented  here  to  give  encourages 
and  assistance  to  the  efforts  of  their  member  c  a 
tries  to  achieve  a  better  life  for  their  peoples 

I  have  mentioned  the  vital  importance  of  rt 
moting  a  sound  economic  base  for  better  lii 
for  all  our  peoples.  I  am  sure  you  realize  tf 
there  is  another  reason  for  maintaining  stn| 
economies.  This  is  the  need  to  be  certain  of*! 
security  in  this  troubled  world. 

Sound  economies  are  the  backbone  of  sue  J 
ful  defense,  because  successful  defense  musk 
indefinitely  sustained  so  long  as  there  is  any  tl :* 
to  national  security  in  the  world.  They  anal 
sential  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  our  rli 
tary  establishments  but  also  to  the  creation)] 
those  conditions  of  well-being  which  are  in  a  fl 
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jl  sense  a  primary  line  of  defense  for  the  entire 
e  world. 

t  is  important  that  we  remember  that  what 
I h  of  us  decides  in  his  own  country  affects  the 
Nones  of  the  rest  of  us.  Each  country  can  ren- 
'  a  great  service  to  every  other  country  by 
ping  its  own  economic  house  in  order.  The 
rid  has  shrunk,  and  our  sense  of  interdepend- 
e  is  keen.  So,  too,  must  be  our  sense  of  co- 
nation. That  nations  choose  to  act  coopera- 
m  through  these  great  international  organi- 
ions  is  ground  for  confidence  that  your  de- 
ons  here  and  at  home  will  be  wise  and  sound. 
:o  I  salute  the  great  accomplishments  you  and 
■  organizations  have  achieved.  I  trust  your 
I  in  Washington  will  be  most  pleasant  and 
ductive  of  increased  understanding  and  co- 
ration  in  the  years  ahead.  Your  labors  can 
ten  that  day  when  all  men  can  live  and  work 
What  we  may  describe  as  a  neighborhood  of 
nations. 


TEIVIENT    BY   DEPUTY   UNDER    SECRETARY 
LON> 

:  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in 
,  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
it  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  oppor- 
ty  to  make  new  friends  among  my  distin- 
hed  colleagues  and  to  renew  old  acquaintances, 
t  recently  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
1  some  of  you  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic 
ference,  where  there  were  expressed  in  the 
e  of  your  governments  so  many  constructive 
ights  on  how  we  might  best  deal  with  the 
ir  economic  problems  facing  us  today.  And 
I  say  that,  if  to  our  discussion  here  and  else- 
-e  we  bring  the  essential  elements  of  realism 
goodwill,  we  need  not  be  troubled  over  the 
pects  for  success. 

*  me  turn  now  to  the  bank's  activities  for  the 
it  12-month  period.     These  have,  as  usual, 

characterized  by  imagination  and  foresight. 
xs  without  saying  that  the  loans  to  finance 
fie  projects  have  been  carefully  conceived  and 

profited  from  the  advice  of  the  excellent 
5  of  experts  in  the  bank.  We  have  become 
Jtomed  to  this  type  of  project  financing  by 
>ank?  and  ^e  applaud  its  value  in  the  endless 

r.  Dillon   is  alternate  governor  of  the  bank   and 
for  the  United  States. 
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task  of  development.    We  would  urge  all  bor- 
rowers to  pay  heed  to  the  sound  advice  which  the 
bank  has  to  offer,  especially  in  the  field  of  public 
Utility    and    transportation    financing.     Indeed, 
when  governments  make  themselves  responsible 
for  the  continuing  capital  requirements  of  two 
such  important  sectors  of  the  economy,  they  must 
exert  themselves  not  only  to  encourage  domestic 
sources  of  funds  but  also  the  international  sources. 
The  bank   and   its  borrowers   are  completely 
aware  that  truly  successful  projects  depend  in 
good  part  upon  their  setting  in  a  vigorous  and 
expanding  economy.     Project  financing  is  there- 
fore nothing  more  than  the  concentration  of  for- 
eign borrowing  in  one  or  two  or  several  major 
projects  in  support  of  a  general  scheme  of  de- 
velopment.   Usually  this  is  the  most  convenient 
way  that  loan  financing  from  overseas  can  come 
to  a  capital-importing  country.     Dangers  of  re- 
source dissipation  are  diminished,  and  the  ef- 
fects   upon    foreign-exchange    availabilities    are 
much  the  same  as  they  would  be  if  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds were  spread  over  many  economic  sectors. 

However,  the  technique  of  project  financing  is 
not  the  only  method  of  development  financing. 
This  the  bank  has  recognized.  So  as  to  better 
serve  the  ends  of  development  the  bank  in  certain 
special  cases  has  varied  its  lending  technique.  I 
have  in  mind  the  loans  to  Australia,  Italy,  and 
Iran.  Each  of  these  countries  has  under  way  a 
significant  development  program  calling  for  the 
import  of  capital  goods  for  use  in  many  projects 
and  in  virtually  every  sector  of  the  economy. 
Under  these  conditions  generalized  credits  to  pro- 
vide foreign-exchange  resources  for  medium-  or 
long-term  periods  to  support  overall  development 
have  been  made.  It  was  not  possible  or  desirable 
to  compress  into  one  or  two  major  projects  the 
assistance  which  these  countries  required  and 
were  capable  of  servicing. 

The  bank  is  to  be  commended  for  thinking 
broadly  in  these  matters.  My  Government  ex- 
pects that  the  bank  will  continue  this  approach  to 
development  lending  and,  while  fully  maintain- 
ing its  high  standards,  will  examine  continually 
its  lending  policies  and  techniques  of  development 
lending  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  its  members. 
We  believe  this  subject  is  one  that  could  profitably 
be  discussed  in  the  bank's  Executive  Board  so  that 
all  members  collectively  and  individually  may 
gain  the  greatest  practicable  advantages  from 
membership  in  the  institution. 
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Once  again  the  impact  of  the  bank's  activities 
has  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  20  loans  to  some  15  borrowers,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans  have  been  spent  in  many  countries. 
The  bank's  policy  of  calling  for  international 
competitive  bidding  on  its  projects  is  a  way  of 
assuring  the  most  reasonable  cost  for  its  projects 
and  also  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  economies  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  goods  are  procured. 
The  increasingly  wide  distribution  of  the  bank's 
expenditures  is  evidence  of  the  recovery  and 
growth  which  we  have  jointly  sought  for  many 
years.  It  also  should  be  noted  that,  while  the 
proportion  of  the  bank's  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  has  decreased,  there  has  also  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  funds  provided  to 
the  bank  from  investors  outside  the  United  States. 

There  is  little  one  can  meaningfully  say  about 
the  geographic  distribution  of  the  bank's  loans. 
There  can  be  no  predetermined  or  "right"  dis- 
tribution of  its  loans.  Loans  are  the  end  product 
of  a  chain  of  somewhat  unpredictable  events  and 
circumstances  and  not  therefore  subject  to  actu- 
arial analysis.  The  bank  has  control  over  some 
of  these  circumstances;  over  others  it  does  not. 
Consequently  we  can  but  urge  that  the  bank  ex- 
plore with  all  of  its  energy  and  purpose  the  oppor- 
tunities for  lending  in  the  territories  of  all  its 
members.  Aware  as  we  are  of  the  vast  capital 
requirements  of  each  of  the  less-developed  areas  of 
the  world,  we  must  not  let  a  year  pass  without 
exerting  the  maximum  effort  for  sound  develop- 
ment lending  wherever  this  is  possible.  Real 
progress  is  being  made  in  development  by  the 
bank's  members.  The  results  of  this  development 
are  beginning  to  manifest  themselves  in  a  greater 
capacity  for  borrowing,  as  the  bank's  report  in- 
dicates.2 

While  the  bank's  lending  activities  are  the  more 
spectacular  part  of  its  short  but  bright  history, 
these  must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  other 
worthwhile  operations  which  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  commonplace.  I  cannot  conclude  my 
remarks  without  paying  tribute  to  that  range  of 
endeavors  prosaically  called  "services  to  member 
countries"  in  the  bank's  administrative  budget. 
There  is  no  way  to  assess  in  money  terms  the  value 
of  these  services  to  the  further  development  of 
the  bank's  members.  For  example,  the  Economic 
Development  Institute,  which  the  bank,  in  our 

2  For  an  announcement  of  the  nnnual  report,  see  p.  509. 
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opinion,  has  wisely  decided  to  continue,  will! 
effects  far  outweighing  its  modest  bu<J 
Development  and  development  planning  in| 
vast  sums  of  capital,  most  of  which  is  indigd 
in  character.  If  this  capital  can  in  the  j 
modest  degree  be  more  productively,  morel 
ciently,  more  wisely  employed,  the  benefits  i* 
our  peoples  can  be  greatly  increased.  If  onl^ 
country  can,  through  the  training  given  its  c 
ernment  officials,  avoid  pitfalls  and  losses! 
otherwise  would  have  occurred,  then  the  b| 
efforts  in  this  field  would  be  amply  repaic  i 
personally,  am  convinced  that  the  results  wiij 
no  means  be  so  modest. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  and  discuss  the  at(  i 
energy  study  in  Italy,  the  many  missions  the  . 
has  sent  out,  the  bank's  resident  representati 
and  the  work  of  the  bank  in  the  creation  and* 
toration  of  capital  markets.  All  of  these  tl^ 
have  a  great  significance  for  us.  It  is  od^i 
certainty  on  my  part  that  the  bank's  meni 
fully  appreciate  and  endorse  these  activities  i 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  ban!  i 
management,  and  staff  on  what  must  be  rega  < 
as  a  successful  year.  Their  efforts  have  beecj 
tiring  and  have  brought  us  farther  along  the  I 
toward  a  better  life  for  the  peoples  of  our  ci 
tries.  But  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  there  can  bj 
cause  for  complacency  on  the  part  of  any  of  u 

The  rate  of  development  in  many  large  and] 
portant  areas  of  the  world  has  not  yet  rea»a 
levels  which  can  be  regarded  with  equanhr; 
Meanwhile  population  is  growing  steadily  and 
needs  for  greater  development  continue.  [ 
many  instances  these  accumulating  needs  are  ( 
yet  matched  by  specific  preparations— pre  < 
planning,  policies,  and  institutional  arrait 
ments — which  must  precede  greater  econci 
growth.  The  needs  are  real.  We  all  must  <i 
tinue  to  bend  every  effort  to  obtain  maximum  b  e 
fits  for  our  peoples.  The  surge  of  economic  e 
velopment  is  taking  place  all  over  the  world.  I 
the  bank's  staff  and  the  representatives  of  i 
member  countries  continue  to  give  to  the  probl  i 
which  are  presented  the  same  intelligent  and  % 
ture  consideration  which  has  been  the  keynob  I 
the  bank's  activities  up  to  the  present  time,  we  i 
be  sure  that  a  great  harvest  of  benefits  will  be » 
reward. 
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.S.  DELEGATION 

The  Treasury  Department  announced  on  Sep- 
>iuber  17  that  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th 
anual  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the 
lank  and  Fund  and  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
nternational  Finance  Corporation  at  Washing- 
>n.  September  23-27,  would  be  as  follows: 

obert  B.  Anderson,  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
ouglas  Dillon,  Alternate  Governor,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 

'.  Randolph  Burgess,  Temporary  Alternate  Governor, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

•ank  A.  Southard,  Jr.,  Temporary  Alternate  Governor, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
0  S   Executive  Director  of  the  Fund 

tllace  F.  Bennett,  Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

?nnis  A.  Fitzgerald,  Acting  Director,  International  Co- 
operation Administration 

ibriel  Hauge,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
fred  Hayes,  President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York 

tan  S.  Hooker.  U.S.  Alternate  Executive  Director,  Bank 
find  Fund 

■nry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Affairs 

illiam  McC.  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors 
if  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

Willis  Robertson,  Member,  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

liter  Schaefer.  Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Finance, 
[nternational  Cooperation  Administration 
•■lit  Spence,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Banking 
ind  Currency 

nn  U.  Stambaugh,  First  Vice  President  and  Vice  Chair- 
nan,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

S.  Szymrzak,  Member,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
federal  Reserve  System 

nry  O.  Talle,  Member,  House  Committee  on  Banking 
ind  Currency 

muel    C.    Waugh,    President   and    Chairman,    Export- 
mport  Bank  of  Washington 
•'•lair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce 


ternational  Bank  Releases 
th  Annual  Report 

Hie  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
velopment  on  September  22  made  public  its 
:li  annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended 
ne  30,  1957.  During  the  year  the  bank  made 
loans  totaling  the  equivalent  of  $388  million 
15  countries.  Since  the  start  of  its  operations 
1946,  the  bank  has  committed  more  than  $3,100 
llion  in  170  loans  to  45  countries. 


The  bank  disbursed  more  money — $332  mil- 
lion—than in  any  year  since  1947^8,  when  the 
bank  was  paying  out  on  its  large  reconstruction 
loans  to  European  countries.  Almost  half  its  dis- 
bursements were  made  in  currencies  other  than 
U.  S.  dollars,  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Net  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  $36 
million.  In  addition,  the  bank  received  $17  mil- 
lion from  the  1  percent  special  commission 
charged  on  all  loans.  As  a  result  the  bank's  re- 
serves rose  to  a  total  of  $289  million. 

The  bank  entered  into  agreements  to  borrow 
the  equivalent  of  $322  million— more  than  in  any 
past  year.  There  were  three  new  issues  of  U.  S. 
dollar  bonds  amounting  to  $275  million  and  a 
loan  of  Sw  fr  200  million  ($47  million)  from  the 
Swiss  Government.  Member  countries  placed  an 
additional  $134  million  of  their  capital  subscrip- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  for  loans.  Taking 
into  consideration  bond  retirements,  loan  sales 
and  repayments,  and  other  items,  the  bank  was 
able  to  add  a  net  total  of  $439  million  to  its  lend- 
able  funds  during  the  year. 

The  report  notes  that  the  postwar  decade  "has 
been  one  of  the  most  active  periods  of  international 
investment  of  recent  times."  A  consequence  of 
this  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  external  debt 
of  many  of  the  bank's  member  countries.  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  bank  survey,  which 
estimated  that  the  aggregate  external  long-term 
debt  of  52  member  countries  had  risen  to  the 
equivalent  of  $23,000  million  by  1955,  or  about 
twice  the  amount  outstanding  10  years  earlier. 

The  report  also  notes,  however,  that  the  in- 
crease in  debt  must  be  viewed  in  the  perspective 
of  the  rapid  postwar  economic  growth  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  capacity  to  service  external 
debt  since  1945.  The  bank  concludes  that  in  most 
countries  this  economic  growth  has  not  only  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  maintain  service  on  debt 
now  outstanding  but  also  provides  a  foundation 
for  further  productive  investment. 

The  Year's  Lending 

The  bank  continued  to  lend  mainly  for  basic 
services  that  stimulate  economic  growth.  A  sum 
of  $108  million,  representing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  year's  lending,  was  for  expansion  of  electric- 
power  services.  Loans  for  sea,  land,  and  air 
transport  totaled  $55  million,  and  the  same  amount 
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was  lent  for  agriculture.  Various  industrial 
projects  received  a  total  of  $95  million.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  year's  lending  was  accounted  for 
by  $75  million  of  interim  financing  for  the  Second 
Seven- Year  Plan  in  Iran. 

Lending  in  Asia  included  finance  for  a  steel  mill, 
an  airline,  and  a  power  station  in  India;  a  steel 
mill  and  a  land  reclamation  project  in  Japan ;  and 
port  improvements  in  Thailand.  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica the  bank  lent  for  agriculture  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Peru ;  for  power  expansion  in  Chile,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Uruguay.  Transport  in  Africa  will  be 
strengthened  by  loans  to  Ethiopia  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  In  Australia  the  bank  made  loans  for 
capital  equipment  needed  for  the  development 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation. 
Lending  in  Europe  was  for  power  supplies  in 
Austria ;  for  industrial  and  other  financing  in  the 
Netherlands ;  and  for  a  broad  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram in  the  south  of  Italy. 

Progress  Under  Earlier  Loans 

Since  the  bank  started  operations,  it  has  been 
helping  member  countries  to  add  7y2  million  kilo- 
watts to  electric-power  capacity.  It  has  financed 
some  50  railway,  road,  and  port  improvement 
programs  and  the  expansion  of  three  international 
airlines.  It  has  also  financed  irrigation  work  or 
other  improvements  on  Sy2  million  acres  of  land 
and  has  made  loans  for  manufacturing  and  mining 
projects  in  15  countries. 

The  report  describes  some  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  with  bank  aid.  For  instance,  over 
300,000  acres  of  the  Thai  desert  in  Pakistan  have 
been  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation. 
Dredging  and  other  work  at  Bangkok  has  doubled 
the  size  of  ships  able  to  enter  Thailand's  principal 
port  and  reduced  turnaround  time  by  half.  A 
modern  newsprint  mill  has  been  brought  into  oper- 
ation in  Chile.  New  diesel  locomotives  have 
sharply  cut  operating  costs  and  travel  time  on 
large  parts  of  the  Australian  railway  system. 

Financial  Operations 

Rising  interest  rates  in  the  capital  markets  of 
the  world  had  their  e fleet  on  bank  operations. 
The  bank  raised  the  interest  rates  charged  on  its 
loans  twice  during  the  year,  first  from  5  to  5% 
percent  and  then  to  5%  percent,  including  com- 
111 1    ion;  these  rates  were  applied  to  all  new  loans. 

Tight  market  conditions  ;ilso  accounted  for  a 


reduction  in  the  amount  of  private  particip; 
in  bank  lending  during  the  year.  The  $57  mi 
raised  through  these  participations  was  21  pei 
less  than  in  1955-56.  During  the  year  15  pr 
banks  and  one  international  organization  pai 
pated  in  bank  loans  at  the  time  they  were  i 
for  a  total  of  $16  million;  the  remaining 
million  represented  portfolio  sales  to  privat 
vestors  from  loans  which  had  been  made  and 
bursed. 

An  important  source  of  new  funds  for  the  bs 
lending  operations  was  the  release  during  the 
by  member  govermnents  of  the  equivalent  of 
million  from  the  amounts  they  have  subscribe 
their  own  currencies  to  the  bank's  capital.  Ii 
first  years  of  the  bank  the  United  States 
Canada  made  the  whole  of  their  original  dome 
currency  subscriptions  available  for  lendinj 
the  bank.  In  recent  years  the  European  mem 
of  the  bank  have  begun  to  release  more  and  i 
of  their  currencies  for  loans,  and  they  contn 
to  account  for  the  larger  part  of  releases  this  3 
An  unprecedented  number  of  countries  oul 
Europe  and  North  America  also  made  funds  a: 
able  for  lending.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Venezuela  released  the  whole  of  their  dome 
currency  subscriptions  on  a  convertible  b 
Japan  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  release  theirs 
a  period  of  a  few  years.  Australia  and  S< 
Africa  made  partial  releases  on  a  convertible  b 
Mexico  released  its  entire  peso  subscription 
agreed  that  a  third  of  it  could  be  used  for  ] 
chases  outside  of  Mexico. 

The  report  also  records  where  the  bank's 
rowers  spent  the  funds  they  received  during 
year  from  the  bank's  loans.  The  placing  of  or< 
for  the  equipment  and  services  financed  by 
bank  is  a  matter  for  the  borrowers  and  is  gover 
by  their  interest  in  using  international  comp 
tive  bidding  so  as  to  secure  the  best  value 
their  money.  The  bank  estimates,  insofar  as 
relevant  data  is  available,  that  of  borrowers'  1 
expenditures  for  imported  goods  and  serv 
United  States  suppliers  received  44.3  percent 
these  expenditures.  Germany  was  the  sea 
supplier  with  18.7  percent,  and  the  United  Ki 
dom  was  the  third  with  11  percent. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  bank  continued  to  provide  various  foi 
of  technical  assistance  to  its  member  jjovernmei 
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addition  to  many  special  missions  to  member 
■tries,  resident  advisors  were  assigned  to  Peru 
d  Haiti,  while  those  in  Guatemala  and  Nica- 
■i  completed  their  assignments.  Representa- 
e.>  are  also  stationed  in  Ecuador,  Honduras, 
puna,  and  Colombia. 

Die  reports  of  hank  survey  missions  on  Jordan 
i  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland  were 
|Bshed  during  the  year,  and  at  the  request  of 
s  Thai  Government  a  mission  was  dispatched 
help  draw  up  an  economic  development  pro- 
mt for  that  country.     The  bank  also  continued 

lend  its  good  offices  to  discussions  between 
fceentatives  of  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  use 
tht>  waters  of  the  Indus  River  Basin. 
I'lie  Economic  Development  Institute,  the 
ik's  staff  college  for  senior  officials  from  the 
<  developed  countries,  completed  its  second 
irse  in  April.     Twenty-five  participants  from 

countries  have  been  enrolled  for  the  third 
irse.  which  starts  in  October  1957.  The  bank 
>  decided  that  the  interest  shown  in  the  Insti- 
e  by  member  governments  warrants  making  it 
fgular  part  of  the  bank's  activities. 

mbership 

fwo  more  countries — Argentina  and  Viet- 
tn — joined  the  bank  during  the  year,  bringing 
il  membership  to  60  and  subscribed  capital  to 
B8.4  million.  Applications  were  received 
m  eight  other  countries,  the  Sudan,  Ghana, 
idi  Arabia,  Ireland,  Libya,  Malaya,  Morocco, 
I  Tunisia.  The  applications  of  the  first  three 
I  been  approved  by  June  30. 


snomic  Development  Institute 
gins  Third  Course 

lie  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
i  Ivvelopment  announced  on  September  29 
t  the  Economic  Development  Institute,  a  staff 
ege  for  the  study  of  economic  development 
Hams,  will  begin  its  third  course  on  October  1, 
7,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Venty-two  senior  officials  of  18  countries  have 
Q  selected  to  participate.  All  the  officials 
d  positions  of  responsibility  in  government 
nstries,  central  banks,  national  planning  au- 


thorities, and  development  banks.  They  are  na- 
tionals of  the  following  countries:  Burma,  Chile, 
China,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  French  West 
Africa,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Iraq, 
Japan,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Trini- 
dad, Uganda,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Institute  was  established  by  the  World 
Bank  in  1955  with  financial  support  from  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  Its  aim  is  to 
improve  the  management  of  economic  affairs  in 
less  developed  countries  by  gathering  together  a 
group  of  senior  officials  from  those  countries  and 
studying  with  them  the  practical  problems  that 
arise  in  preparing  and  carrying  through  develop- 
ment programs  and  projects.  Each  govern- 
ment whose  candidate  has  been  accepted  will  con- 
sider him  on  leave  of  absence  with  pay  and  will 
make  a  contribution  of  US$1,500  toward  the  costs 
of  the  Institute. 

The  two  6-month  courses  so  far  organized  by 
the  Institute  have  been  attended  by  32  officials 
from  26  countries.  All  have  now  returned  to 
their  home  countries. 

The  Institute  is  directed  by  Michael  L.  Hoff- 
man. It  has  a  small  full-time  staff  consisting,  in 
addition  to  the  director,  of  William  Diamond 
and  Benjamin  King,  who  have  been  seconded 
from  the  staff  of  the  International  Bank,  and 
K.  S.  Krishnaswamy,  on  leave  from  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India.  Martin  Ekker,  of  the  Nether- 
lands Planning  Bureau,  George  Garvy,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Hans 
Staekle  of  GATT  will  join  the  staff  for  various 
parts  of  the  course.  Experts  from  the  bank's 
staff  and  visiting  speakers  who  are  well-known 
authorities  will  also  participate  in  discussions  at 
the  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  designed  to  provide  those  tak- 
ing part  with  an  integrated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development.  The  course  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  preparation  of  develop- 
ment programs,  historical  aspects  of  development, 
the  economics  of  development,  the  structural  re- 
lationships within  an  economy,  monetary  and 
trade  policy,  problems  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment, public  finance,  international  trade  and  pay- 
ments, and  problems  of  program  and  project  ap- 
praisal. Throughout,  extensive  use  will  be  made 
of  specific  cases  from  recent  experience,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  World  Bank. 
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Secretary-General  of  NATO 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 27  (press  release  546)  that  Paul-Henri  Spaak, 
Secretary-General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  has  been  invited  to  the  United 
States  in  October.  He  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
Washington  on  October  24. 


U.S.  Replies  to  Soviet  Note 
on  Middle  East 

U.S.  NOTE  OF  SEPTEMBER  24 

Press  release  539  dated  September  24 

The  following  note  was  sent  on  September  2^ 
by  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  response  to  a  Soviet  note  of 
September  3,  1957,  regarding  the  Middle  East. 
Similar  notes  were  delivered  by  the  French  and 
British  Embassies  at  Moscow  in  reply  to  Soviet 
notes  to  their  Governments  on  September  3. 

The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.E.  and,  on  instructions 
from  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to  convey  the 
following  in  connection  with  the  Ministry's  note  of 
September  3,  1957,  concerning  the  area  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  note  is  offensive  in  tone  and  cyni- 
cally distorts  United  States  objectives  and  actions 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  clearly  designed  to  serve 
only  Soviet  propaganda  purposes  rather  than  to 
promote  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  Government  holds  that  the 
Soviet  Union  bears  primary  responsibility  for  the 
present  aggravation  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East. 
By  shipping  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion into  the  area  during  a  period  of  tension  there, 
the  Soviet  Union  set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events 
leading  to  the  present  dangerous  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, inflammatory  Soviet  statements  and 
propaganda  have  served  to  impede  the  relaxation 
of  tension  and  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems 
existing  in  the  area. 

As  the  United  States  has  made  clear  through  the 
Joint   Congressional  Resolution  on  the  Middle 


East,1  it  regards  the  preservation  of  the  indi 
pendence  and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  that  r< 
gion  as  vital  to  world  peace  and  as  vital,  therefor 
to  its  own  national  interest.  There  should  be  n 
doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat< 
intends  to  carry  out  the  national  policy  set  fort 
in  this  Resolution. 


SOVIET  NOTE    OF  SEPTEMBER  3 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Sovi. 
Socialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Er 
bassy  of  The  United  States  of  America  and  in  connectic 
with  the  Embassy's  Note  No.  1001  of  June  11, 1957,2  on  ti 
question  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  hf 
the  honor,  on  instructions  of  the  Soviet  Government,  1 
declare  the  following : 

As  is  apparent  from  the  note  of  the  Embassy,  the  Go- 
ernment  of  the  U.S.A.  does  not  support  the  proposa 
contained  in  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  Apr 
19  of  this  year,  that  the  Four  Powers — The  U.S.A 
U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and  France — come  forward  wit 
a  declaration  condemning  the  use  of  force  in  the  area  ( 
the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Earlier  the  Government  c 
the  U.S.A.  refused  to  adopt  the  Soviet  proposal  fo 
guaranteeing  peace  and  security  in  the  Near  and  Middl 
East  and  for  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  c 
the  countries  of  this  area.  In  refusing  the  proposal  of  th 
Soviet  Government,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  on  it 
part  has  not  brought  forth  any  concrete  proposals  whic 
would  lead  to  the  normalization  of  the  situation  in  th 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  such  a  position  of  the  Goverr 
ment  of  the  U.S.A.  in  any  way  other  than  as  proof  fo 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  least  intei 
ested  in  the  lessening  of  tension  in  the  Near  and  Middl 
East  and  in  presenting  to  the  peoples  of  this  area  th 
opportunity  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  and  to  themselve 
determine  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  The  Govern 
ment  of  the  U.S.A.  evidently  intends  in  the  future  as  wel 
to  conduct  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  a  so-called  polic; 
from  a  position  of  strength,  being  guided  in  this  by  th. 
interests  of  the  American  oil  monopolies  and  military 
strategic  considerations  and  taking  no  account  either  o 
the  national  interests  of  the  peoples  of  this  area  or  of  th. 
necessity  of  preserving  and  strengthening  peace  in  th. 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  refusing  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Gov 
ernment  for  condemning  the  use  of  force  in  the  Near  am 
Middle  East,  the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  declares  thn 
the  principle  of  the  non-use  of  force  in  the  solution  o 
international  quarrels  is  embodied  in  the  charter  of  tin 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  and  that,  therefore 
there  is  allegedly  no  need  to  adopt  a  special  declaratioi 
on  this  question.  It  is  generally  known,  however,  that  tin 
existence  of  the  charter  of  the  U.N.O.  did  not  proven 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  example,  together  witl 


aFor  text,  see  Bulijctin  of  Mar.  25,  1957,  p.  481. 
"Ibid.,  July  1,  1957,  p.  20. 
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Ml,  from  undertaking  an  mined  attack  on  Egypt,  or  the 
vermnent  of  the  U.S.A.  from  undertaking  a  military 
Itration  of  the  Sixth  American  Fleet  in  connection 
th  the  events  in  Jordan,  thus  frankly  resorting  to  a 
vat  of  the  use  of  force.  The  "Eisenhower  Doctrine" 
■nly  provides  for  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  American 
ned  forces  against  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
st.  The  above-note.]  military  demonstration  of  the 
th  Fleet  of  the  U.S.A.,  undertaken,  as  was  noted  by 

American  Press,  in  effectuation  of  this  "doctrine", 

very  graphic  demonstration  of  how  far  the 

ontained   in   the  note  of  the  U.S.A.   about   the 

l-osition"  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  use  of  force  are  from 

practical  steps  of  the  United  States. 
'he  policy  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.A.,  Great  Brit- 

■ad  France  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  of  putting 

t'ther   military   blocs   and   interfering  in   the   internal 

f  the  countries  of  this  area  has  already  led  to  a 

sharpening  of  the  situation  in  the  Near  and  Middle 

r  and  constantly  creates  ever  new  hotbeds  of  conflicts 

ing  the  cause  of  peace  and  international  security. 

I  this  connection,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  un- 

!  aggression  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 

at  Britain  against  the  people  of  Oman.     The  people  of 

country,  striving  to  free  themselves  from  foreign  rule 

to  achieve  full  independence,  are  being  cruelly  sup- 
ssed  by  English  troops  who  in  Oman  are  using  the  most 
iman  methods  of  battle,  destroying  Oman  settlements 

shooting  down  peaceful  residents  who  are  guilty  of 
ling.  The  intervention  of  English  armed  forces  in 
<n  represents  a  crude  violation  of  the  basic  principles 
nternational  law  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
ions  Organization.  The  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
nee  has  taken  a  position  supporting  this  aggression 
nst  the  Oman  people.  Not  wishing  to  act  for  a  peace- 
regulation  of  the  questions  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
the  l.s.A.  and  other  Western  Powers  did  not  per- 
a  discussion  in  the  security  council  of  the  appeal  of 
■a  Arab  states — members  of  the  U.N.O. — containing 
inest  for  the  urgent  examination  of  the  question  of  the 
fd  aggression  against  Oman  and  for  putting  an  end 
lis  aggression. 


It  is  also  impossible  to  overlook  the  shameful  fads 
which  have  taken  place  recently  of  the  bombardment  by 
English  airplanes  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  Yemen. 

Of  late  there  has  been  taking  place  an  evident  intensifi- 
cation of  the  subversive  activity  and  open  interference  of 
the  U.S.A.,  England  and  France  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Arab  states.  The  recently  uncovered  anti-govem- 
raent  conspiracy  in  Syria,  the  organizers  of  which  were 
ofllcial  American  representatives,  testifies  to  the  serious 
threat  which  such  a  policy  of  the  U.S.A.  and  other  West- 
ern Powers  creates  for  the  national  independence  of  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  Soviet  Government  again  draws  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.A.  to  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  policy  can  lead,  including  the 
intention  expressed  in  the  note  of  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.A.  also  in  the  future  to  draw  the  countries  of  this 
area  into  various  military  groupings.  This  policy,  danger- 
ous for  the  cause  of  peace,  cannot,  of  course,  be  justified 
i>y  any  groundless  and  obviously  far-fetched  assertions 
about  a  Soviet  campaign  of  threats  and  intimidation 
allegedly  taking  place  in  relation  to  the  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East. 

In  declining  the  Soviet  proposals  directed  at  the  re- 
storing to  health  and  normalization  of  the  situation  in 
the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  in  not  bringing  forth  on  its 
part  any  constructive  proposals  at  all,  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.A.,  as  well  as  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  thus  take  on  themselves  the  full  responsibility 
for  every  sort  of  complications  with  which  the  present 
situation  in  this  area  is  fraught. 

The  Soviet  Government,  reaffirming  its  previous  notes 
on  the  question  of  peace  and  security  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  considers  as  before  that  the  coming  forward 
of  the  Four  Powers  with  a  declaration  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  the  solution  of  un- 
regulated questions  and  of  the  renunciation  of  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  would 
be  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  to  health  and 
normalizing  the  situation  in  this  area. 
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The  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
and  the  Problem  of  Passport  Restrictions 


By  Roderic  L.  O'Connor 

Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 


I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today.  I  believe  we 
have  many  interests  in  common,  which  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you.  As 
your  chairman  has  indicated,  my  job  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  encompasses  a  wide  range  of 
responsibilities.  I  have  under  my  direction  the 
issuance  of  all  passports  and  visas,  all  security  in- 
vestigations and  clearances,  and  a  great  variety  of 
consular  services,  as  well  as  ref  ugee  and  migration 
programs.  These  varied  activities  are  tied  to- 
gether by  two  cords :  they  relate  to  either  security 
or  consular  affairs.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
Bureau. 

In  administering  complex  laws  and  regulations 
my  Bureau  has  problems  which  perhaps  only  law- 
yers can  fully  appreciate.  Eight  now  we  face  the 
issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  the  right  to  refuse  passport  facilities  to 
those  desiring  to  travel  to  certain  areas.  I  intend 
to  discuss  this  question  candidly  with  you  today. 
We  have  problems  of  personnel  security,  which 
are  related  to  human  rights  and  protection.  Day 
by  day  we  must  make  decisions  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  which  affect  the  lives  and  destinies  of  indi- 
viduals all  over  the  world.  You  here  in  the  adver- 
tising business  will  recognize  that  this  involves 
public  relations  in  its  most  direct  sense. 

In  simple  terms  ours  is  "big  business"  in  human 
relations. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  State  Department 
issued  or  renewed  the  passports  of  almost  560,000 
Americans.    We  issued  nearly  320,000  visas  to  im- 

'  Address  made  before  the  Advertising  Council  and  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  of  Maryland  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  Sept.  25  (press  release  .",  12). 
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migrants  who  were  coming  to  America  to  bee- 
future  citizens  and  to  590,000  foreign  citizens  1 
on  temporary  visits.2  We  gave  assistance  of' 
sort  or  another  to  an  estimated  300,000  Ameri 
citizens  abroad.  We  ran  security  screenings 
one  type  or  another  on  20,000  persons.  We  d 
in  one  way  or  another  with  over  200,000  refug 
Each  of  these  cases  can  represent  a  hur 
heartbreak.  Each  case  also  represents  a  uni 
opportunity  in  human  relations.  The  total  imj 
of  how  we  handle  these  many  cases  greatly  aff 
our  public  relations  and  thus  our  foreign  polic; 

The  American  Consular  Service 

This  work,  of  course,  is  carried  on  by  m 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  Departm 
and  the  Foreign  Service.  It  is  the  responsibi 
of  the  Bureau  I  head  to  coordinate  these  activi 
and  set  up,  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  ove 
policy  direction  for  them.  Because  the  heav 
burden  falls  on  our  consular  officers  abroad,  I 
lieve  that  it  is  the  principal  mission  of  the  Bur 
to  support  and  to  strengthen  the  consular  sen 
of  our  country.  In  over  275  U.S.  posts  abn 
consular  officers  are  busy  serving  Americans  t 
American  business  and  dealing  with  the  citiz 
of  countries  where  they  are  stationed.  They 
the  officers  who,  as  Robert  Ruark  wrote  in 
news  column  only  last  week,  "deal  closely  w 
little  folks  on  dreary  detail,  such  as  visas,  quo 
complaints,  tragedies,  accidents,  lost  dogs  and  c 
up  trees."    But,  Mr.  Ruark  said,  they  "are  d( 


3  For  a  report  on  the  number  of  visas  issued  in  fl; 
year  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1957,  p.  493. 
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\\  men  interested  in  scrupulously  attending  the 
lire  of  America  and  Americans  abroad,"  and  it 
jpon  them  that  much  of  the  United  States' 
utation  abroad  depends. 

'his  consular  service  has  a  great  tradition.  Our 
t  ambassador  to  France,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
iplaine.l  as  early  as  1778  that  the  demands  of 
■fed  American  seamen  prevented  him  from 
perly  negotiating  with  the  court  of  the  French 
|  Ambassador  Franklin  urged  the  establish- 
it  of  a  consular  service.  Our  first  consul  was 
united  soon  after,  in  1790,  when  the  Depart- 
t  of  State  had  only  eight  employees  and  was 
led  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  That  consul  never 
veil  at  his  post,  for  his  ship  was  lost  in  a 
m.  His  name  is  the  first  of  71  names  which  are 
ribed  on  a  plaque  in  the  front  hall  of  the 
e  Department  building  in  Washington.  The 
ue  commemorates  those  heroic  men  and  women 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  Foreign  Service 
ur  country. 

ie  American  consular  officer  comes  into  con- 
wit  h  Americans  in  such  a  variety  of  ways 
Americans  abroad  have  long  turned  to  him 
advice  or  assistance.     It  was  during  World 
I,  however,  that  for  the  first  time  consular 
>rs  were  required  to  issue  visas  to  all  for- 
ers  who  wished  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
3  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  sub- 
of  other  lands  were  added  to  the  constituency 
e  consular  service. 

e  at  the  headquarters  of  this  farflung  con- 
'  organization  are  attempting  to  make  these 
fully  selected  officers  the  best  trained,  most 
tive,  and  proudest  of  their  opportunities  for 
ce  in  the  long  history  of  American  consular 

addition  to  these  consular  duties,  I  mentioned 
there  was  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  my 
au— security.  This  has  been  the  most  pub- 
dramatized  work  of  our  Bureau  in  the  past. 
ar  as  our  own  personnel  are  concerned,  I 
:  it  is  important  that  the  American  people 
rstand  that  employees  of  the  Department  of 
i  at  home  and  abroad  have  been  investigated. 
are  you  there  is  a  real  consciousness  through- 
he  Department  today  of  the  continuing  need 
iliirence.  We  intend  to  keep  our  organiza- 
lbove  reproach  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
other  activity  for  which  we  are  responsible- 
eld  of  migration,  escapee,  and  refugee  mat- 


ters—involves both  security  and  consular  affairs. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Congress  passed  new 
amendments  to  the  immigration  laws  which  will 
permit  the  entry  of  a  minimum  of  60,000  immi- 
grants over  and  above  the  normal  immigration. 
We  began  the  issuance  of  visas  to  these  hardship 
cases  within  24  hours  of  the  time  the  President 
signed  the  legislation.3  All  possible  steps  have 
been  taken  to  put  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  with  dispatch. 

This  law  is  not  all  the  administration  asked  for 
and  still  believes  is  necessary  in  this  field.  It  will, 
however,  permit  many  families  to  be  reunited  and 
more  refugees  and  escapees  to  enter.  Despite  its 
limitations  the  law  will  be  helpful  in  admitting  to 
our  shores  some  14,000  refugees,  among  them 
professional  men,  scientists,  and  doctors  who  have 
escaped  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Issuance  of  Passports 

The  aspect  of  our  work  which  has  received  most 
public  attention  recently  is  the  issuance  of  pass- 
ports. Because  this  matter  has  caused  consider- 
able public  controversy,  I  should  like  to  discuss  it 
with  you  in  some  detail. 

The  passport  is  a  document  which  has  long  been 
in  use  among  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
It  was  originally  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
chief  of  state  requesting  the  authorities  of  one 
state  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  citizen 
traveling  from  another  state.  The  first  mention 
of  a  passport  in  this  sense  occurs,  in  fact,  in  the 
Bible. 

Moreover  I  said  unto  the  king  [of  Persia],  If  it  please 
the  king,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond 
the  River,  that  they  may  let  me  pass  through  till  I 
come  unto  Judah.     (Nehemiah  2:7) 

Today  the  passport  is  regarded  as  a  document 
of  identity  and  nationality.  It  has  become  in 
recent  years  under  our  laws  a  necessary  document 
to  allow  the  U.S.  citizen  to  depart  from  the  U.S. 
for  travel  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  also  necessary  under  the  laws  of  most  foreign 
countries  to  have  a  passport  in  order  to  gain  ad- 
mittance to  them.  Thus,  as  a  consequence  of 
either  the  internal  restrictions  of  our  own  laws 
on  exit  from  or  entry  into  the  United  States  or  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  foreign  governments  on 

3  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower,  see  ibid., 
Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  543. 
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travel  across  their  borders,  it  is  now  a  virtual  im- 
possibility for  an  American  citizen  to  travel 
outside  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  without  a 
passport. 

Because  of  its  origin,  the  right  of  any  govern- 
ment to  grant  or  withhold  a  passport  is  recog- 
nized internationally.  Our  Secretary  of  State 
has  had,  since  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  the 
authority  to  issue  passports  or  to  restrict  them. 
Most  Secretaries  of  State  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, exercised  this  right.  It  was  not  until 
recently  that  the  Secretary's  rights  in  this  respect 
have  been  challenged  in  the  courts. 

Authority  To  Deny  or  Restrict  Passports 

The  question  now  being  debated  is  centered  on 
the  issue  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  discretionary  authority  to  deny  pass- 
ports to  U.S.  citizens  who  wish  to  travel,  or  to 
issue  passports  which  are  restricted  for  travel  in 
certain  countries.  I  should  like  to  clarify  the 
Department's  position  on  this  issue. 

The  Secretary's  authority  both  to  deny  or  re- 
strict passports  stems  from  his  basic  constitutional 
powers  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  as  well 
as  from  precedent  and  certain  statutory  author- 
ity. In  denying  passports  to  U.S.  citizens  for 
reasons  of  national  interest,  the  Secretary  can 
base  his  denial  on  two  general  grounds.  The 
first  of  these  grounds  is  that  the  applicant  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party;  under  Com- 
munist Party  discipline,  domination,  or  control; 
or  that  his  travel  abroad  is  to  assist  knowingly  the 
cause  of  international  communism.  A  recent  de- 
cision in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  that, 

To  that  end  the  Secretary  may  refuse  to  permit  an 
adherent  of  the  Communist  movement,  clothed  with 
American  citizenship,  from  being  present  in  places  where 
he  may  readily  create  incidents  or  may  assert  statutory 
rights  to  activity  on  the  part  of  this  Government  in  his 
behalf.  The  Secretary  may  preclude  potential  matches 
from  the  international  tinderbox. 

The  second  of  the  general  grounds  on  which  the 
Secretary  may  deny  passports  is  that  the  appli- 
cant's travel,  usually  to  a  specific  country  or  coun- 
tries, is  inimical  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  or  detri- 
mental to  the  orderly  conduct  of  United  States 
foreign  relations.  This  ground  of  refusal  can  be, 
l>nt  it,  is  not  necessarily,  related  to  the  first.  It  is 
related  in  the  sense  that  anyone  who  can  be  shown 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  or 


to  be  traveling  abroad  in  connection  with  trf 
conspiracy  is  likely  to  be  engaging  in  activil 
inimical  to  our  foreign  policy.  However! 
traveler  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  communJ 
may  still  be  subject  to  restriction  for  reasons! 
foreign  policy. 

When  the  Secretary  issues  a  passport  restrki 
for  travel  to  certain  areas,  he  is,  in  our  vi! 
making  a  determination  that  it  is  contrary! 
the  foreign-policy  objectives  of  the  United  Sfc# 
to  have  American  citizens  traveling  within  tr.  J 
areas.  That  foreign-policy  determination  dl 
not  in  and  of  itself  constitute  a  ban  or  prohibit  f 
which  prevents  Americans  from  going  to  thf 
areas. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  St*J 
however,  to  refuse  passport  facilities  to  thi 
American  citizens  who  indicate  an  intention 
travel  into  such  areas  contrary  to  the  policy  f 
their  Government.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  • 
f usal  of  passport  facilities  may  but  does  not  nee  - 
sarily  prevent  the  citizen  from  traveling. 

However,  because  the  denial  of  passport   ■ 
cilities  may  have  this  serious  practical  effect,  11 
Department  recognizes  that  such  denial  cam; 
be  made   arbitrarily   or  capriciously.     The  1,1 
partment  recognizes  that  such  denials  can  be,  i 
practice,  a  limitation  upon  any  "natural"  ri^: 
the  citizen  may  have  to  travel.    However,  we  1  • 
lieve  that  any  such  right,  like  all  other  rights,  i 
subject  to  reasonable  limitation  in  the  natioi 
interest.    We  recognize  that  passport  facilit 
can  only  be  denied  with  scrupulous  regard  to  t 
requirements  of  due  process  of  law.    Moreov 
the  citizen's  right  to  appeal  must  equally  be  pi 
tected.    We  believe  that  our  present  procedui 
meet  this  test. 

The  State  Department  has  for  many  years 
sued  passports  which  have  had  stamped  in  the 
various  restrictions  as  to  their  validity  for  traf 
to  certain  areas.    Traditionally  we  have  not  i 
sued  passports  for  travel  to  countries  which  "> 
do  not  recognize  or  countries  in  which  we  do  n 
maintain  diplomatic  representation.    We  have,  i 
course,  made  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  as 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  1920's  and, 
the  last  few  days,  Bulgaria.     The  State  Depai 
ment  has  also  traditionally  refused  to  valida 
passports  for  travel  in  areas  where  armed  ho 
tilities  or  where  national  disasters  make  the  pre 
ence  of  U.S.  citizens  hazardous. 
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Generally  speaking,  such  restrictions  have  not 

n   the    past   been   challenged.     We   believe   the 

uthority   to  impose  such  restrictions  is  an   ini- 

•ortant  part  of  the  Secretary's  power  in  the  field 

f  foreign  policy  which  should  not  be  impaired. 

loreover,  experience  indicates  that,  if  this  author- 

ty  is  used  on  grounds  which  are  clearly  based  on 

oreiirn  policy,  the  courts  will  not  substitute  their 

ttdgment   for   that   of  the   Secretary  of  State. 

Vlion  it  comes  to  exercising  a  judgment  on  what 

institutes  interference  with  our  foreign  relations, 

jie  courts  have  long  recognized  that  under  the 

oustitution  that  right  and  responsibility  rests 

ith  the  Secretary  of  State.     We  believe  it  is  im- 

ortant  that  this  position  should  be  understood 

nod  upheld  by  the  citizens  of  America. 

nforcing  the  Restrictions 

These  cases  of  travel  to  prohibited  areas,  how- 
ver.  illustrate  the  great  difficulty  the  Depart- 
ient  faces  in  trying  to  enforce  the  restrictions 
hich  are  placed  in  the  passport.  The  sole  pen- 
ity  provided  by  law  for  misuse  of  the  passport 
|  a  criminal  penalty  which  subjects  the  offender 
>  as  much  as  a  $2,000  fine  or  5  years  in  prison, 
lowever,  this  penalty  is  a  harsh  one.  Except 
i  the  most  flagrant  cases  the  punishment  would 
ot  seem  to  fit  the  crime. 

Moreover,  the  problem  is  not  met  simply  by 
•fusing  to  issue  passports  to  all  applicants  who 
kve  previously  violated  the  restrictions.     The 
scretary  of  State's  power  to  withdraw  or  with- 
al a  citizen's  passport  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
inishment.     It  is  designed  as  an  instrument  of 
reign  policy.     The  language  of  our  regulations 
akes  it  clear  that  it  is  our  estimate  of  future 
tion    which    in    large    part    is    controlling   in 
aching  a  decision  on  withholding  of  a  passport, 
M  exclusively  the  record  of  past  action.     Thus 
e  fact  that  a  citizen  has  violated  the  restrictions 
ay  be  some  evidence  that  he  will  do  so  in  the 
Iture  and  thus  interfere  with  the  orderly  con- 
i«t    of   U.S.   foreign   relations.     However,   we 
ve  never  felt  that  such  past  action  was  the  only 
Ictor  in  reaching  a  decision  as  to  whether  the 
ssport  should  be  withdrawn  or  not. 
Under   these   general   principles,   the   Depart- 
mt  has  been  making  every  effort  to  follow  a 
iform  practice  in  handling  the  cases  of  citi- 
is  who  have  violated  our  restrictions.    Regret- 
>ly,  there  have  recently-  been  a  irood  manv  of 
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these.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  group  of  42 
American  citizens  traveled  en  masse  to  Communist 
China  in  direct  violation  of  our  restrictions.4  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  Department  plans  to  notify 
the  citizen  at  his  first  point  of  exit  from  Com- 
munist China  that  his  passport  has  been  tenta- 
tively restricted  for  direct  return  to  the  United 
States.  In  each  case  the  citizen  will  be  notified 
of  his  rights  to  a  hearing  and  of  the  applicabk 
regulations  under  which  this  action  has  been 
taken. 

If  the  citizen  returns  to  this  country,  his  pass- 
port will  be  picked  up  as  he  enters  the  country 
and  he  may  appeal  this  action  to  the  Passport 
Office.  However,  we  do  not  plan  to  insist  that 
any  individual  return  at  once  to  the  United  States. 
To  do  so  might  create  a  hardship  which  would 
not  be  justified  once  all  the  facts  were  known. 
We  will,  therefore,  give  each  citizen  who  remains 
abroad  the  right  to  appeal  within  60  days  from 
our  tentative  decision  to  restrict  his  passport  for 
return  only.  He  need  not  return  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  file  his  appeal  but  may  do  so 
through  counsel  or  by  filing  appropriate  affidavits 
with  our  Passport  Office.  If,  however,  the  in- 
dividual citizen  does  not  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
these  procedural  rights  within  60  days,  then  we 
will  regard  his  passport  as  entirely  invalid. 

Of  the  42  American  citizens,  5  have  now  left 
China.  These  5  and  the  remaining  37  students 
will  be  subject  to  this  uniform  procedure.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  fair  procedure,  one  which  should 
not  inflict  undue  hardship  upon  them  but  which 
still  upholds  the  law.  In  each  case,  of  course,  the 
individual  may  appeal  our  decision.  If  and  when 
he  does  so,  we  will  judge  each  case  on  its  merits. 
We  shall  inquire  what  the  individual's  intention 
is  regarding  future  travel,  were  he  again  to  re- 
ceive passport  facilities.  We  shall  specifically  ask 
whether,  if  he  were  granted  a  new  passport,  he 
intends  to  abide  by  the  restrictions  in  the  passport. 
On  the  basis  of  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
on  the  basis  of  all  other  pertinent  information 
available  to  us,  we  will  reach  a  decision  in  each 
case. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  these  decisions  will  be 
reached  fairly  and  expeditiously.    They  will  be 

*For  a  Department  announcement  and  a  letter  from 
Acting  Secretary  Herter  to  the  U.S.  citizens  who  intended 
to  visit  Communist  China,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  392. 
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reached  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual but  also  with  full  respect  for  the  national 
interest,  foreign-policy-wise,  in  this  unsettled 
period. 

In  these  days  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
the  fate  of  every  American  depends  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  sound  foreign  policy.  We  do  not 
intend  to  let  individual  Americans  capriciously 


disturb  the  delicate  international  situation  1 
breaking  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  f< 
sound  foreign-policy  reasons. 

I  would  like  in  closing  to  express  the  hope  th 
you  will  bring  your  full  understanding  to  tol 
problems  I  have  outlined  and  especially  to  t 
fact  that  the  national  interest  sometimes  does  oij 
weigh  the  wish  of  the  individual. 


The  Common  Market:  An  Economic  Instrument  of  International  Policy 


by  James  David  Zellerbach 
Ambassador  to  Italy 1 


You  have  asked  me  to  speak  on  the  Common 
Market  and  EURATOM  agreements.  The  com- 
mitment of  six  nations  to  the  course  set  forth  in 
those  treaties  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  which  have  taken  place  in  Western 
Europe  in  this  century.  If  the  Common  Market 
and  EUEATOM  fulfill  their  promise,  they  may 
prove  to  be  a  significant  turning  point  in  history. 

In  terms  of  their  content  alone  the  treaties  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  with  the  great  events  of  our 
time.  The  customs  union  of  the  Common  Market 
is  to  be  no  Hanseatic  League  but  a  merging  of  the 
economies  of  great  nations  populated  by  more 
than  160  million  people.  Though  the  industrial 
application  of  atomic  science  is  in  its  infancy,  it 
clearly  promises  to  multiply  the  energy  which 
powers  our  technological  civilization. 

Yet  it  is  by  their  implications  rather  than  by 
their  provisions  that  I  expect  the  treaties  to  take 
their  place  in  history.  They  are,  I  believe,  no  less 
than  the  seal  and  confirmation  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy of  relations  among  peoples  and  states. 

What  this  philosophy  is,  and  what  it  can  mean 
for  the  future,  I  think  will  become  plain  if  we 
consider  how  these  treaties  came  into  being  and 
v.liii   (hey  imply.    To  explain  how  I  have  been 

'Address  made  before  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  at  Ban  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  12. 
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led  to  my  conclusions  I  will,  if  I  may,  cite  a  fe 
observations  from  personal  experience. 

Strengthening  the  Confidence  of  Western  Europe 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  returning  as  an 
bassador  to  a  country  in  which,  nearly  a  decad 
ago,  I  participated  in  carrying  out  a  program  c 
economic  assistance.  The  purpose  of  that  pr<« 
gram  was  to  help  repair  the  destruction  of  war,  t 
halt  the  nation's  despairing  descent  toward  con 
munism,  and  to  offer  its  people  hope  of  a  decer 
and  improving  life  in  democratic  independent 

The  Marshall  plan  was  an  instance  of  economi 
policy  deliberately  applied  to  foreign  affair; 
That  it  achieved  its  economic  objectives  is  eviden' 
That  it  has  helped  materially  in  achieving  ou 
political  objective  of  strengthening  Western  Ed 
rope's  freedom  and  friendship  is  also  beyond  argu 
ment.  The  contrast  between  the  Italy  to  which 
went  as  aid  administrator  and  the  confident  Ital, 
to  which  I  returned  as  ambassador  is,  to  my  mine 
in  itself  a  sufficient  demonstration  that  th 
Marshall  plan  was  worth  its  cost  to  the  Unitei 
States. 

Yet  my  recent  experience  has  confirmed  my  be 
lief  that,  even  more  than  for  what  it  directl; 
accomplished,  the  Marshall  plan  was  significan 
for  what  it  set  in  motion.  Times  are  diiFerenl 
My   job   is   different.    The   days   of  large-seal 
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meriean  economic  aid  to  Europe  are  past.  Con- 
ant  ly.  however,  I  am  made  aware  that  the  idea  to 
Inch  Europe  responded  in  the  Marshall  plan  is  a 
ring  force  in  the  policies  of  its  governments 
day. 

To  understand  the  vitality  of  that  idea  we  must 
clear  about  what  the  Marshall  plan  was  intended 

do.  It  was  not  intended  to  buy  gratitude, 
aly  is  one  country  from  which  our  past  help 
ntinues  to  earn  sincere  thanks.     We  are  honored 

these  thanks  precisely  because  they  were  not, 
r  could  be,  bought.  Italy  is  a  valuable  and  close 
rtner,  not  because  she  is  dependent  on  us  but 
erase  she  feels  able  to  offer  the  friendship  of  an 
Jependent  equal. 

Nor  did  our  aid  itself  rebuild  the  economies  of 
irope.  That  was  the  task  of  Europeans.  We 
ntributed  to  the  means  they  had  available  for 
I  job.  We  "primed  the  pump,"  so  to  speak, 
le  strengthening  of  the  economies  of  Western 
iropean  nations  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
engthening  of  their  confidence  in  themselves, 
is  this  which  has  spurred  Western  Europe  past 
«y  milepost  of  recovery  into  unprecedented  eco- 
mic  development.  From  the  achievements  of 
I  past  decade  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
ee  acquired  the  courage  and  confidence  to  step 
Idly  into  the  future. 

3ur  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe  was,  then, 
entially  an  investment  in  the  aspiration  of 
>ples  for  their  own  advancement.  We  offered 
lars  because,  with  dollars,  we  were  able  to  offer 
3e.  The  dollars  are  spent,  but  the  hope  they 
ped  to  create  continues  to  grow  and  to  shape  the 
icies  of  governments.  In  the  potential  benefits 
economic  cooperation  we  had  the  faith  to  invest 
Marshall  plan.  Today  six  nations  of  Western 
rope  have  the  faith  to  invest  their  whole 
nomies. 

liflcance  of  Common  Market 

""o  view  the  Common  Market  treaty  as  an  eco- 
uc  agreement  from  which  each  signatory 
•es  to  derive  advantage  is  to  see  only  a  small 
t  of  its  significance.  The  potential  advan- 
?s  are  there,  of  course:  duty-free  access  to  a 
•ket  comparable  in  population  to  the  United 
tes;  savings  in  unit  costs  through  an  increased 
lme  of  production ;  a  greater  variety  of  choice 
the  consumer;  more  jobs;  a  chance  to  create 
industries   which   could    not    economically 
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be  developed  for  a  single  national  market. 
Through  a  provision  for  the  free  movement  of 
labor  and  through  the  expansion  of  her  industries, 
Italy,  for  instance,  hopes  to  open  the  way  for  an 
eventual  solution  of  the  persistent  unemploy- 
ment with  which  she,  alone  of  member  states,  is 
plagued. 

For  Italy,  as  for  its  other  members,  however, 
the  Common  Market  agreement  is  primarily  an 
act  not  of  economic  calculation  but  of  faith.  The 
complexity  of  the  treaty  and  the  extended  period 
over  which  it  is  to  take  effect  are  a  measure  of 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  fit  six  going  economies 
together  without  causing  any  to  falter.  In  our 
own  economic  development  we  had  no  compa- 
rable problem  to  overcome.  Exhaustive  as  the 
Common  Market  treaty  is,  it  does  not  pretend  to 
guard  its  members  against  every  potential  risk 
or  guarantee  them  the  automatic  enjoyment  of 
every  potential  benefit.  Many  questions  have 
been  left  for  later  decision.  There  will  have  to 
be  a  continuing  process  of  adjustment,  reassess- 
ment, and  readjustment.  At  every  step  forward 
toward  economic  union  the  economies  or  parts 
of  the  economies  of  the  member  states  will  lose 
some  of  the  protection  behind  which  they  have 
achieved  their  present  development.  As  cer- 
tainly as  the  Common  Market  will  mean  com- 
petitive advantage  for  some  enterprises,  it  will 
mean  competitive  disadvantage  for  others.  It 
is  not  possible  to  predict  in  detail  what  will 
happen. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  take  for  granted  the 
survival  and  expansion  in  healthy  competition 
of  all  three  of  the  auto  industries  which  today 
exist  behind  tariff  walls  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
France.     Let  us  then  further  envisage  another 
development  which,  with  the  coming  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  will  enter  the  realm  of  the  possible : 
that  Belgium,  with  160  million  customers  with- 
in reach  instead  of  9  million,  will  find  it  economic 
to  manufacture  automobiles.    What  the  pattern  of 
the  auto  industry,  or  of  any  other  industry,  will 
be  in  Europe  in  a  quarter-century's  time,  I  do  not 
think  anybody  could  say  precisely.     My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  in  economic  union  the  buying  power  of 
Western  Europe's  population  will  rise  fast  enough 
to  make  room"  for  new  enterprises  as  well  as  the 
expansion  of  existing  enterprises  of  reasonable 
efficiency  and  adaptability.    In  committing  him- 
self to  the  Common  Market,  however,  every  states- 
man, every  businessman,  every  worker  and  con- 
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sumer  in  Western  Europe  must  balance  uncer- 
tainty against  opportunity.  The  Common  Mar- 
ket treaty  is  above  all  a  proclamation  of  the  Euro- 
pean's new  confidence  in  himself  and — what  is 
even  newer  and  more  remarkable — his  confidence 
in  his  fellow  European. 

The  most  important  understanding  among  the 
parties  to  the  Common  Market  treaty,  the  un- 
written clause  which  gives  all  the  other  clauses 
force,  is  that  within  and  among  the  peoples  of  the 
economic  union  there  shall  be  mutual  trust.  At 
this  stage  it  is  not,  of  course,  absolute  trust.  Old 
concepts  of  class  and  national  antagonism  still 
linger  and  still  are  exacerbated  by  Communists, 
within  and  without,  to  the  extent  of  their  declin- 
ing powers.  But  this  trust,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  exists.  It  is  growing. 
Already  it  has  caused  the  continental  powers, 
whose  conflicts  in  the  past  have  cursed  the  world, 
to  put  their  economic  fortunes  in  one  another's 
hands  in  mutual  confidence.  To  all  the  uncer- 
tainties inherent  in  this  step  Europe  has  answered 
with  the  serene  certainty  that  the  problems  of  each 
country  will  be  the  sincere  concern  of  all. 

I  have  stated  and  explained  my  view  that  the 
Common  Market  is  much  more  than  an  economic 
agreement.  Its  next  most  immediate  meaning  is, 
of  course,  as  an  influence  on  the  probability  of 
peace  or  war  in  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
Again  speaking  in  purely  economic  terms,  I  think 
it  can  fairly  be  said,  first,  that  countries  whose 
economies  are  thoroughly  intermingled  can  make 
war  on  one  another  only  with  difficulty  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  substitution  for  today's  Europe  of 
an  economic  unit  potentially  as  strong  as  the 
United  States  will  be  a  great  gain  for  the  free 
world  in  the  struggle  with  Soviet  communism. 

Yet  even  these  achievements,  I  feel,  do  not  ex- 
haust the  meaning  of  the  idea  underlying  our 
Marshall  plan  and  embodied  by  Western  Europe 
in  the  Common  Market.  If  I  am  right,  these  may 
come  in  the  perspective  of  history  to  be  called  only 
beginnings.  I  think  we  may  have  in  the  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  Western  Europe 
in  the  last  decade  the  glimmerings  of  one  of  the 
great  transforming  concepts  which  do  not  enter 
the  world  in  every  generation,  or  even  in  every 
century. 

Development  of  Common-Market  Concept 

To  its  present  stage  the  development  of  this  con- 
cept in  Western  Europe  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 


It  began  with  General  Marshall's  speech  at  Ha 
vard  and  Europe's  response  to  it.    If  Europe*;  > 
nations  would  help  one  another  toward  recover  • 
General  Marshall  said,  we  would  help  them  &.  i 
Eastern  Europe,  under  the  dictation  of  Sovi 
Eussia,  declined  without  thanks.   Western  Euro] 
formed  the  Committee  for  European  Econom  • 
Cooperation,  soon  transformed  into  the  Orgar  I 
zation    for    European    Economic    Cooperatio 
Whether  this  was  a  European  response  or  a  Eur< 
pean  initiative  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  rel- 
vant.    The  OEEC  remains  an  active  meeting  plat 
for  the  European  family  of  nations  because  the; 
nations  have  discovered  it  is  useful  to  them  I  i 
work  out  economic  problems  together. 

Participating  in  the  OEEC  and  in  other,  sp< 
cialized  organizations  such  as  the  European  Pa] 
ments  Union,  the  countries  of  Western  Europ 
found  that  their  true  interests  were  not  conflict 
ing  but  complementary  and  were  best  served  b 
mutual  help  and  cooperation.  The  next  step,  pei 
haps  the  greatest  of  all  as  an  expression  of  fait 
hardly  justified  at  the  time  by  works,  was  th 
formation  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com 
munity.  Whether  coal  and  steel  are  considered  a 
basic  industries  of  peace  or  as  sinews  of  war,  n 
greater  pledge  to  a  cooperative  economic  futun 
other  than  an  unlimited  one,  could  have  beei 
offered  by  France  to  her  hereditary  enemy,  Ger 
many,  or  by  both  to  other  countries  of  Europe 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg  par 
ticipated  in  bringing  this  offer  about  and  close< 
with  it  when  it  was  made.  The  unlimited  oi 
almost  unlimited  pledge  of  these  six  nations  t< 
economic  union  has  followed.  In  this  furthei' 
extension  of  the  idea  of  economic  cooperation 
Italy  has  been  a  leader.  The  Common  Markei 
and  EURATOM  treaties  were,  with  good  reason 
signed  in  Rome. 

The  Common  Market  is  of  the  utmost  signifi 
cance  for  the  evolution  of  the  concept  of  economic 
integration  of  Western  Europe.  However,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  companion  treaty,  EURA- 
TOM. Only  in  atomic  energy,  in  all  the  sectors 
of  modern  industry,  is  Europe  unhampered  by 
existing  investments  and  commitments.  In  the 
development  of  this  form  of  energy  as  a  com- 
munity industrial  resource  Western  Europe  need 
neither  conciliate  nor  compensate.  There  are  no 
established  interests  to  bear  in  mind,  no  present 
commercial  advantages  or  disadvantages  which 
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eed  be  taken  into  account.  Therefore  it  may  be 
oped  that  in  EURATOM  the  member  nations 
ill  be  able  to  create,  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty, 
model  of  integration  toward  which  they  can 
love  with  due  circumspection  in  the  other,  broader 
eld  of  the  Common  Market. 
The  impulse  of  Europe  toward  a  cooperative 
»tiny  neither  is  nor  will  be  limited  to  the  eco- 
imic  organizations  in  which  it  has  so  far  found 
spression.  A  case  in  point  is  the  North  Atlantic 
reaty  Organization.  As  a  military  alliance, 
ATO  is  unique  in  the  free  commitment  of  armed 
orces  of  many  nations  to  international  command 
i  peacetime.  NATO  is  also  unique  in  that  the 
ilitical  influences  at  work  within  it  are  not  cen- 
ifugal  but  centripetal.  Its  members  seek  con- 
antly  to  make  the  alliance  closer,  stronger,  more 
fective. 

Full  consultation  in  the  formulation  as  well  as 
>e  execution  of  Western  policy  has  been  a  par- 
:ular  concern  of  Italy.     She  contributed  one  of 
e  three  "Wise  Men"  who  were  instructed  to  con- 
fer ways  in  which  closer  cooperation  in  non- 
:ilitary   fields   could   be   developed   within   the 
tlantic  alliance.2    She  presses  consistently,  and  I 
i  ink  rightly,  for  her  views  to  be  heard  on  every 
latter  that  concerns  her  interest.    We  have,  and 
•cretary  Dulles  has  repeatedly  expressed,  both  the 
•ligation  and  the  policy  of  consulting  with  our 
lies  on  matters  of  mutual  concern.    To  take  the 
vice  of  so  stanch  a  friend  as  Italy  is  not  only 
obligation  but  a  privilege. 

onomic  Means  to  Solution  of  Political  Problems 

Tracing  its  development  step  by  step,  through 
e  OEEC,  the  ECSC,  NATO,  EURATOM,  and 
e  Common  Market  we  find  little  cause  for  sur- 
ise  in  the  transformation  of  wartime  ally,  co- 
lligerent,  and  enemy  into  today's  Europe  of 
gnomic  union  and  Atlantic  alliance.  It  seems 
3  logical  outcome  of  logical  policies.  But  a 
*ical  principle  which  can  bring  about  so  pro- 
und  a  change  in  so  brief  a  time  deserves  to  be 
mtified  and  considered  in  all  its  implications. 
ITie  principle  we  have  seen  in  operation  in 
irope  in  the  last  decade  is  the  international  ap- 



For  text  of  a  report  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  by 
■eign  Ministers  Halvard  Lange  of  Norway,  Gaetano 
rtino  of  Italy,  and  Lester  B.  Pearson  of  Canada,  see 
lletiw  of  Jan.  7, 1957,  p.  18. 
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plication  of  economic  means  to  the  solution  of 
political  problems. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  recognition  of  these 
problems  as  basically  economic,  or  at  least  partly 
so.  What  Hitler  sought  nobody  will  ever  know, 
but  his  rallying  cry  was  "Lebemraum?  The  war 
lords  of  Japan  cozened  her  citizens  and  her  vic- 
tims with  visions  of  a  Greater  East  Asia  Copros- 
perity  Sphere.  The  Communists  today  tell  the 
workers  they  have  economic  chains  to  lose.  Yet 
in  all  history  only  the  democratic  West  has 
thought  to  tell  the  workers,  the  citizens,  and  the 
nations  to  lose  their  chains  and  gain  their  ends 
by  economic  means.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  true 
revolution  of  the  20th  century. 

The  accepted  means  of  meeting  foreign  policy 
problems,  until  recent  years,  have  been  at  least  in 
name  other  than  economic.  Henri  IV  of  France 
sought  a  remedy  for  financial  difficulty  in  mar- 
riage with  an  Italian  princess,  Marie  de'  Medici. 
The  marriage  agreement  called  for  delivery  of  the 
bride,  with  dowry,  f .  o.  b.  Marseille.  In  an  earlier 
century  another  Henry,  the  Fifth  of  England, 
consolidated  and  confirmed  a  military  victory  over 
France  by  marrying  its  princess,  Catherine. 

War,  intrigue,  and  royal  marriage — these  have 
been  the  traditional  instruments  of  national  policy 
in  international  affairs.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
third  means  disappeared  with  the  rise  of  consti- 
tutional monarchies  and  republics.  With  the  ad- 
vent of  nuclear  weapons  unlimited  war  has  be- 
come so  plainly  suicidal  we  may  hope  even  the 
Kremlin  is  sincere  in  professing  to  want  to  avoid 
it.  The  unprofitability  of  all  kinds  of  war  and 
intrigue,  it  is  our  task  to  prove  today. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  yet  to  convince  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  which  remains  fixed  in  outmoded  po- 
litical as  in  outmoded  economic  ideas.  The  only 
possible  answer  to  the  Communists'  reactionary 
policy  is  the  one  the  free  world  has  made — de- 
fensive forces  employed  to  beat  back  active 
aggression  where  it  has  been  attempted,  as  in  Ko- 
rea ;  defensive  forces  committed  to  deter  potential 
aggression,  as  in  Europe  and  Southeast  Asia.  In 
the  Middle  East  the  United  States  has  taken  steps 
to  counter  the  possibility  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, direct  or  indirect. 

These  are  necessary  replies  to  reactionary  com- 
munism. The  free  world's  affirmation  of  its  own 
dynamic  philosophy  of  progress  has,  however, 
both  permeated  these  answers  and  found  con- 
structive expression  in  its  own  right.    Its  influ- 
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ence  on  the  character  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Equally  evident  was 
its  manifestation  in  the  composition  of  the  forces 
which  defended  Korea.  The  Suez  crisis  made 
clear  in  the  unhappiest  circumstances  that  free 
peoples  intend  if  they  can  to  enforce  the  renuncia- 
tion of  aggressive  war  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

The  true  expression  of  the  West's  new  phi- 
losophy is  to  be  found,  however,  not  where  the 
West  speaks  to  Communist  reaction  in  terms  it 
can  understand  but  where  the  peoples  of  the 
West  speak  to  one  another  in  the  newly  learned 
language  of  trust  and  friendship.  Such  an  ex- 
pression is  the  Common  Market  treaty.  It  is  a 
pure  testament  of  belief  that  the  well-being 
Europe  has  failed  to  win  in  centuries  of  conflict 
can  be  won  in  concert. 

Importance  of  U.S.  Leadership 

From  the  United  States  the  partners  of  the 
Common  Market  ask  at  this  time  only  the  faith 
to  believe  that  they  seek  the  common  benefit  and 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  action  and  their 
policies  will  be  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom. I  think  we  owe  them  this  belief  and  sup- 
port. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
the  United  States  demonstrate  its  continued 
leadership  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  policy. 
The  European  economic  community  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  free  world  will  undoubtedly  look  to 
the  renewal  of  the  United  States  trade  agree- 
ments legislation  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  further  reciprocal  tariff  nego- 
tiations as  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  will  maintain  its  liberal  trar<e 
policy. 

I  think  we  also  owe  them,  and  the  world,  the 
duty  of  continuing  to  explore  the  uses  of  an 
economic  approach  to  foreign  policy  as  ener- 
getically as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  exploring 
it  in  their  relations  among  themselves.  The 
demonstration  that  economic  problems  can  be 
called  economic,  and  that  free  nations  can  solve 
them  by  working  freely  together,  for  the  first 
time  offers  real  hope  of  peace  and  progress  to 
humanity.  Hope  is  a  new  weapon  against  which 
the  iron  curtain  can  no  more  stand  than  a  medie- 
val fortress  could  stand  against  gunpowder.    Al- 


ready Western  Europe's  progress  is  exercising 
visible  attraction  toward  freedom  within  Sovi 
Russia's  European  empire.  In  our  defensi1 
and  political  alliances  we  have  found  the  pow< 
to  hold  aggression  in  check.  By  continuing  I 
use  economic  means  wisely  to  increase  the  tot 
of  hope  in  the  world,  we  can  create  the  power  v 
seek  to  set  men  free. 


U.S. -Canadian  Tax  Convention 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  541  dated  September  26 

On  September  26,  1957,  Secretary  Dulles,  in  bt 
half  of  the  United  States,  and  N.  A.  Robertso: 
Ambassador  of  Canada  in  Washington,  an 
Donald  Methuen  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finan( 
of  Canada,  in  behalf  of  Canada,  exchanged  tl 
instruments  of  ratification  with  respect  to  tl 
supplementary  income-tax  convention  of  Augus 
8,  1956,  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
The  convention  was  brought  into  force  by  sue 
exchange. 

The  convention,  which  was  signed  at  Ottaw 
on  August  8,  1956,  further  modifies  and  supplt 
ments  the  convention  and  accompanying  protocc 
of  March  4,  1942,2  for  the  avoidance  of  doubl 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  ii 
the  case  of  income  taxes,  as  modified  by  the  suj 
plementary  convention  of  June  12,  1950.3  0 
August  8,  1957,  the  U.S.  Senate  gave  advice  an* 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  supplemental 
convention  of  August  8,  1956.  The  U.S.  ratifies 
tion  thereof  was  signed  by  President  Eisenhowe 
on  August  29, 1957. 

It  is  provided  in  article  II  of  the  supplemen 
tary  convention  that  the  convention  shall  becom 
effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  of  the  calen 
dar  year  in  which  occurs  the  exchange  of  instru 
ments  of  ratification.  Accordingly,  when  the  ex 
change  took  place  on  September  26,  1957,  tlv 
convention  became  effective  with  respect  to  tax 
able  years  beginning  on  and  after  January  1 
1957. 

This  new  convention  reflects   further  experi 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  27,  1956,  i>.  3(54. 

"  56  Stat.  1399. 

"2UST2235. 
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I  in  connection  with  tax  problems  arising 
n  the  application  of  the  existing  treaty  provi- 
I  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
I  the  economic  relations  between  the  two 
pries.  It  contains  a  single  substantive  article 
iele  U  divided  into  a  number  of  lettered 
(graphs. 

rtiele  1(a)  amplifies  the  provisions  relating 
elief  from  double  taxation  of  income  derived 
I  the  operation  of  ships  and  aircraft  so  as  to 
nd  the  same  principle  to  the  operation  of 
■  vehicles  as  common  carriers  or  contract 

rtiele  I  (b)  amends  the  provisions  relating  to 
taxation  of  income  from  personal  services  so 
,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  an  employee  in  a  Ca- 
an  branch  of  an  American  enterprise  would 
onsidered  an  employee  of  a  Canadian  enter- 
?  and  would  receive  the  same  tax  treatment 
n  employee  of  a  wholly  Canadian  enterprise, 
rtiele  I  (c),  by  excluding  earned  income  from 
scope  of  article  XI  of  the  1942  convention, 
i nates  a  problem  created  by  the  1950  supple- 
tary  convention.  It  also  confirms  the  au- 
ity  for  administrative  procedures  to  assure 

persons  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
d  rate  of  tax  on  investment  income  will  not 
ve  such  benefits. 

rtiele  I  (d)  relates  to  intercorporate  dividends 
reduces  from  15  to  5  percent  the  tax  on  divi- 
I  paid  by  a  subsidiary  corporation  to  a  parent 
oration  in  any  case  where  at  least  51  percent 
te  voting  stock  of  the  subsidiary  is  held  by  the 
nt  corporation,  either  alone  or  in  association 

not  more  than  three  other  corporations  each 
hich  owns  at  least  10  percent  of  the  voting 

•tide  I  (e)  adds  a  new  article  relating  to  de- 
ions  for  contributions  to  charitable  organ- 

DI1S. 

•tide  I  (f )  adds  a  new  article  establishing  on 
iprocal  basis  the  principle,  already  applicable 
r  T.S.  law,  whereby  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
tries  who  is  a  beneficiary  of  an  estate  or  trust 
e  other  country  would  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
by  such  other  country  with  respect  to  "that 
ion  of  any  amount  paid,  credited,  or  required 
j  distributed  by  such  estate  or  trust  to  such 
Binary  out  of  income  from  sources"  outside 
other  country. 


Article  I  (g)  modifies  provisions  relating  to 
administrative  cooperation  in  order  to  reflect  a 
practical  situation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  certain  information.4 


Foreign  Nationals  Here  for  Study 
Under  U.S.  Government  Grants 

Press  release  540  dated  September  24 

Nearly  all  of  the  more  than  1,700  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  who  will  study  in  this 
country  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  Government  grants 
during  the  current  academic  year  have  now  ar- 
rived. They,  together  with  the  Americans  who 
have  been  awarded  grants  and  are  now  settling 
down  for  a  year's  study  abroad,  comprise  the 
largest  contingent  of  this  year's  participants  in 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, which  is  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  in  other  countries 
and  of  furthering  mutual  international  under- 
standing. 

The  largest  number  of  foreign  student  grantees, 
some  900,  have  come  from  Europe.  Other  geo- 
graphic areas  are  represented  as  follows:  400 
from  countries  of  the  Far  East;  300  from  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  150  from 
Latin  America.  They  have  been  placed  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  most  of  the  48  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  as 
well. 

The  majority  of  the  student  visitors  will  under- 
take advanced  studies  at  the  graduate  level. 
Their  work  will  cover  a  wide  range  of  fields  and 
in  many  cases  will  consist  of  specialized  courses 
of  study  not  available  in  their  own  countries. 
Others  have  come  to  study  such  subjects  as 
American  history,  literature,  and  civilization  at 
their  source.  Some  will  be  studying  under  proj- 
ects developed  to  meet  particular  needs  of  their 
countries.  For  example,  one  project  being  car- 
ried out  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year  provides 


4  The  text  of  the  supplementary  convention,  together 
with  the  text  of  the  President's  proclamation  thereof,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  pamphlet  series, 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  (TIAS),  and 
thereafter  in  a  bound  volume  of  the  statutory  publication 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  International  Agree- 
ments (UST). 
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courses  of  study  and  observation  in  labor- 
management  relations  for  a  group  of  10  Japanese 
students,  and  another,  initiated  this  year  at  the 
request  of  the  Sudanese  Government,  provides 
specialized  studies  in  agriculture  for  students  of 
one  of  the  newest  African  nations. 

Many  of  these  visitors  from  abroad  are  not 
students  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  they  are  young 
leaders  already  established  in  positions  in  govern- 
ment, the  professions,  business,  and  other  fields  in 
their  home  countries.  Thus  the  group  includes, 
for  example,  a  member  of  the  British  diplomatic 
service,  a  Norwegian  writer,  and  a  newsman  from 
Afghanistan  who  will  undertake  studies  here 
pertinent  to  their  careers. 

In  addition  to  the  university  students,  a  total 
of  26  younger  people  aged  16  to  18,  mostly  from 
the  other  American  Republics,  have  been  awarded 
grants  under  the  exchange  program  to  study  in 
the  United  States.  These  teen-agers  will  live 
with  American  families  and  attend  the  local  high 
schools  in  various  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  an  entire  year. 

Past  experience  indicates  that  these  young 
guests  besides  acquiring  increased  knowledge  in 
their  field  of  specialization  will  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  people  and  their 
way  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  the 
people  here  greater  information  about  their  own 
countries  and  cultures. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  grants  will  also 
be  awarded  to  approximately  250  students  from 
various  other  countries  to  enable  them  to  attend 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad,  such  as  the 
Bologna  Center  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Italy  and  the  American  Farm  School  in 
Greece. 


American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955: 
Basic  Documents,  Volume  I 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 26  (press  release  543)  the  publication 
of  American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic 
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Documents,  Volume  I.     This  is  the  first  of 
volumes. 

The  compilation  is  intended  to  present  in 
venient  reference  form  the  basic  published  d 
ments  regarding  American  foreign  relations 
the  6-year  period  of  1950-55.  It  may  be 
garded  as  a  sequel  to  the  volume  A  Decode 
American  Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Docume 
I94.I-L949,  prepared  by  the  Department  and 
leased  in  1950  by  the  Foreign  Relations  O 
mittee  as  Senate  Document  123,  81st  Congr 
1st  session.  The  usefulness  of  this  publicat 
indicated  a  need  for  a  supplement  that  wo 
bring  the  collection  closer  to  currency. 

The  present  compilation,  like  its  predecess 
lias  been  designed  primarily  for  official  use.  1 
possibility  that  it  might  prove  useful  to  oth 
outside  official  circles  has  also  played  a  part 
determining  the  scope  and  editorial  mechar 
of  the  publication.  In  some  instances  the  6-y 
limits  (1950-55)  of  the  compilation  have  b< 
extended  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  by  repri 
ing  a  few  documents  that  appeared  in  the  earl 
Decade,  as  well  as  including  a  few  additioi 
pre-1950  documents  and  some  1956  materi; 
Certain  international  agreements  to  which  1 
United  States  is  not  a  party  have  been  includ 
where  the  effect  of  such  agreements  on  Americ 
policy  formulation  is  obvious. 

Despite  its  size,  which  reflects  the  growth 
American    responsibility    in    international   re 
tions,  the  present  collection  makes  no  prefer 
at  being  exhaustive.    In  many  instances  it  li 
proved  necessary  to  print  summaries  of  develo 
ments  and  of  individual  lengthy  documents 
to  provide  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  doc 
ment,  indicating  where  its  text  may  be  found, 
list    of   the    documents,    fairly    extensive   cros 
references,  and  an  index  will  facilitate  use  of  t 
volume. 

Copies  of  this  volume  (lix,  1707  pp.)  may 
purchased    from    the    Superintendent   of   Doc 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing^ 
25,  D.C.,  for  $5.25  each. 
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LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY   OF  THE   Ml  TI    \l    SI  (TR1TY    PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1058 

(Value  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


Fiscal  year 

1958  program 

presented  to 

Congress 

Authorization 

(new  funds 

only) 

Appropriation 

Title 

House  action 

Senate  action 

Final  appropriation  action  ' 

Funds 

Percent  of 
program 
presented 

rand  total — Mutual  Security  Program   .    .    .    . 

$4,  440.  3 

(2) 

$3,  191.  8 

$3,  692.  7 

'  $3,  435.  8 

77.  4 

3,  864.  4 
575.9 

$3,  367.  1 

(2) 

2,  524.  8 
667.  0 

3,  025.  7 
667.  0 

2,  768.  8 
667.  0 

Total  funds  to  be  reappropriated 

71.  6 
115.  8 

Mutual  Defense — Total 

3,  300.  0 

(2) 

2,  409.  8 

2,  73a  8 

2,  603.  8 

78.9 

Now  funds  appropriated 

2,  800.  0 
500.  0 

2,  350.  0 

(2) 

1,  835.  0 
574.  8 

2,  164.  0 
574.  8 

2,  029.  0 
574.  8 

(Unobligated  balance 

72.  5 

115.  0 

Chapter  1 —Military  Assistance — Total     .    .    . 

2,  400.  0 

(2) 

1,  788.  8 

2,  013.  8 

4  1,  878.  8 

78.  3 

N  sw  funds  appropriated 

1,  900.  0 
500.  0 

1,  600.  0 

(2) 

1,  250.  0 
538.8 

1,  475.  0 
538.  8 

1,  340.  0 
538.  8 

Unobligated  balance 

70.  5 

107.  8 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support — Total     .    .    .    . 

900.0 

750.0 

621.  0 

725.  0 

725.  0 

80.  6 

New  funds  appropriated 

Unobligated  balance 

900.  0 

750.  0 

585.0 
36.0 

689.  0 
36.0 

689.  0 
36.0 

76.  6 

552.  0 

(2) 

352.  0 

452.0 

352.  0 

63.  8 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Development  assistance:  unobligated  balance  . 

500.0 
52.  0 

5  500.  0 

(2) 

300.  0 
52.0 

400.  0 
52.  0 

6  300.  0 
52.  0 

60.  0 
100.  0 

le  III — Technical  Cooperation — Total     .    .    . 

168.  9 

168.9 

142.  0 

143.  9 

142.  0 

84  1 

General  authorization — Total 

151.9 

151.9 

125.  0 

126.  9 

125.  0 

82.3 

New  funds  appropriated 

Unobligated  balance  reappropriated  .    .    . 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  .... 
Organization  of  American  States    .    .    . 

151.  9 

15!  5 
1.5 

151.  9 

15.'  5' 
1.  5 

113.  0 

12.  0 

15.  5 

1.5 

114.  9 

12.  0 

15.  5 

1.5 

113.  0 

12.  0 

15.5 

1.  5 

74.  4 

100.  0 
100.  0 

>-■  IV — Other  Programs — Total     .    .    . 

419.  3 

(2) 

288.0 

358.0 

338.  0 

80.  6 

Special  assistance 

300.0 
11.5 

12.5 
2.  2 
5.  5 

11.0 

23.  8 
2.7 
2.  2 
11.  3 
35.  0 
4.  6 
7.  0 

275.0 
11.  5 

(2) 
2.  2 
5.5 
11.0 

(2) 

(2) 
2.  2 
1.  0 
32.  8 

(2) 
7.0 

175.  0 
11.5 

12.  5 
2.  2 
5.5 

11.0 

23.8 
1.5 
2.  2 
1.0 

32.  8 
4.  6 
4.  4 

245.0 
11.5 

12.  5 
2.2 
5.5 

11.0 

23.  8 
1.5 
2.  2 
1.0 

32.  8 
4.  6 
4.  4 

225.  0 
7  11.  5 

12.  5 
2.2 
5.5 

11.0 

23.8 

1.  5 

2.  2 
1.0 

32.  8 
4.6 
4.  4 

Joint  control  areas 

75.  0 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM)  * 

100.  0 

("N  Refugee  Fund 

100.  0 

Escapee  program 

100.  0 

Children's  Fund 

100.  0 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency: 
unobligated  balance  8 

100.  0 

N  AT( )  civilian  headquarters  8     .    . 
Ocean  freight  voluntary  relief     .    . 

100.  0 

55.  6 

100.  0 

Administrative  expenses  (Sec.  411  (b)) 
Administrative  expenses  (State  Sec.  411  (c)) 8   . 
Atoms-for-peace  program — Total   . 

76.  9 

93.  7 

100.  0 

62.  9 

New  funds  appropriated  .... 

7.0 

7.0 

1  nobligated  balance      .... 

4.  4 

4.  4 

4.  4 

. 

Ban  kce:  Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports,  International  Cooperation  Administration,  Sept.  16,  1957. 
J  Appropriation  of  new  funds  plus  funds  reappropriated. 
1  p°  iC°jnPcr,anb|e  figUre  in  authorization  legislation;  this  column  applicable  to  new  funds  only, 
excludes  S100  million  automatically  continued  available  in  fiscal  year  1958  as  follows:  $96.1  million  for  President's 
d  for  Asian  economic  development;  $3.9  million  for  technical  cooperation  fund  for  Latin  America 

lo  remain  available  through  Dec.  31,  1958. 
4  Public  Law  85-141  authorizes  an  additional  appropriation  of  S625  million  for  fiscal  year  1959 
.r\,°rT3Xt?on  Unti'  CXpended'         ?  To  re,n:iin  «™'»^  ""til  Sept.  30,  1958.         »  Programs  authorized  in 
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Inscription  of  Hungarian  Question 
on  General  Assembly  Agenda 

Follotcing  are  the  texts  of  two  statements  by 
Henri/  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  on  the  inscription  of  the 
Hungarian  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  12th 
General  Assembly. 


STATEMENT    IN    GENERAL    COMMITTEE,    SEP- 
TEMBER 19 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2731 

I  do  not  imagine  for  a  second  that  anything  that 
I  say  can  have  any  effect  on  the  speeches  of  the 
Soviet  representative,  which  always  seem  to  be 
concocted  in  the  light  of  some  old-fashioned  and 
rather  weird  dogma  and  not  on  the  basis  of  real- 
ity. But  in  view  of  the  many  uncomplimentary 
remarks  that  have  been  made  by  him  and  by  the 
two  other  speakers  about  the  United  States,  I  will 
simply  say  that  there  are  no  "ruling  circles"  in 
America.  In  America  the  people  rule.  Anybody 
who  has  been  in  public  life  in  America,  as  I  have, 
knows  very  well  that  the  people  express  their 
views  frequently  and  in  no  uncertain  manner  to 
their  politicians. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  there  are  no  "reac- 
tionary forces" — that's  a  favorite  word — there 
are  no  "reactionary  forces"  in  American  politics. 
No  politician  in  America  could  ever  get  elected  to 
anything  on  a  reactionary  program.  That  is  a 
political  death  sentence. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  reactionary,  I 
do  not  think  that  anyone  around  this  table  has 
ever  done  anything  quite  as  reactionary  as  Mr. 
Molotov  did  when  he  made  his  pact  with  Mr.  Rib- 
bentrop  at  the  time  of  World  War  II.  That,  to 
my  mind,  is  somewhat  of  a  record  for  reaction. 

When  it  comes  to  counterrevolutionary  activ- 
ity, that  implies  that  the  Russian  revolution  of 
1917  was  the  last  revolution.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
such  thing.  The  world  is  in  a  state  of  evolution, 
and  as  B  revolution  that  one  is  way,  way  far  be- 
liin'l.     So  I  think  they  ought  to  get  up  to  date. 


Let  me  say  that  all  the  contentions  which  wei 
made  here  by  the  Soviet  representative  and  the  tw 
other  speakers  were  all  made  at  length  last  wee 
in  the  Assembly.  They  were  all  heard  by  th 
Assembly,  and  they  were  resoundingly  rejecte 
by  a  vote  of  60  to  10.1  You  really  can't  get  beate 
much  worse  than  that. 

Now,  in  resolution  1133,  which  was  passed  by 
vote  of  60  to  10,  there  was  a  final  paragraph  whic 
provided  for  placing  the  question  of  Hungary  o: 
the  provisional  agenda  of  the  present  session  o 
the  General  Assembly.  That  was  a  deliberate  de 
cision  of  the  11th  Assembly.  This  decision  wa 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  constructiv 
hope  which  animated  the  entire  resolution. 
/  By  its  action  the  General  Assembly  recognize* 
that  the  tragedy  of  Hungary  continues;  ever 
day  men  and  women  in  Hungary  are  being  ar 
rested;  they  are  being  tried;  they  are  being  im 
prisoned ;  and,  Mr.  President,  they  are  being  shot 
simply  because  they  sought  freedom  and  inde 
pendence  for  their  homeland. 
/  In  such  a  situation  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  th( 
United  Nations  to  face  up  to  the  facts  and  to  d( 
everything  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  sufferings 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  That  is  why  we  in  tht 
11th  General  Assembly  took  the  historic  step  oJ 
appointing  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand  as  our  special 
representative  to  take  action  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  Nations  and  to  make  an  appro- 
priate report  and  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly.  That  is  why  I  very  respectfully  sub- 
mit to  this  Committee  we  should  today  show  that 
we  are  keeping  the  Hungarian  question  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  attention  by  heeding  this  paragraph, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  60  to  10,  and  by 
inscribing  this  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  12th 
regular  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respect  your  statement 
earlier  in  the  meeting  and  not  speak  at  this  stage 
regarding  allocation  of  the  item,  but  I  do  intend 
to  speak  on  that  at  the  proper  time. 


1  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  in  the  11th 
(resumed)  session,  together  with  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion, see  Bui.i.ktin  of  Sept.  30,  1057,  p.  515. 
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In  a  further  statement,  Mr.  Lodge  replied  as  follows:) 
Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  thor- 
oghly  applaud  your  efforts  to  keep  these  discus- 
ons  within  limits,  and  1  shall  support  them.  I 
■ill  say  to  the  Soviet  representative  what  I  have 
lid  many,  many  times,  and  I  might  as  well  repeat 
at  this  session,  that  I  will  never  begin  an  attack 
1  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  never  started  one  in 
M  4  years  that  I  have  been  here,  but,  whenever 
B  attacks  the  United  States,  then  I  will  be  bound 
>  answer,  just  as  every  single  man  around  this 
ible  is  bound  to  answer  to  defend  his  own  govern- 
ent.  Now,  he  accused  the  United  States  of  being 
■actionaiy,  so  I  answered  him  in  what  I  think 
U  a  fair  and  a  very  pertinent  way. 


-ATEMENT   IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

S.  delegation  press  release  2737 

It  is  really  scarcely  believable  that  anyone 
ould  seriously  oppose  the  inscription  of  this 
?m.  By  the  resounding  vote  of  60  to  10,  the 
th  General  Assembly  recommended  that  the 
lestion  of  Hungary  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of 
is  session.  And,  really,  that  ought  to  be  enough, 
lis  recommendation  was  endorsed  last  Thursday 
the  General  Committee  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2. 
There  are  those  who  claim — and  we  have  heard 
least  one  of  them  this  afternoon — that  there 
no  problem  in  Hungary — it  just  doesn't  exist. 

I  might  say,  are  the  same  people  who 
ntinue  to  occupy  Hungary  and  to  impose  foreign 
le  upon  the  Hungarian  people.  The  same  people 
fuse  to  allow  an  impartial  investigation.  If 
y  had  nothing  to  hide,  why  do  they  refuse  to 
ow  the  investigation? 

At  this  moment  those  Hungarians  who  object — 
J  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  human 
:e  there  are  still  many  of  them — continue  to  be 
rested,  imprisoned,  and  shot. 
riie  statement  that  is  made  that  it  was  all  a 

putsch  was  not  found  to  have  one  shred 
substantiation  by  the  investigators.  It  is  cer- 
nly  not  seriously  to  be  believed  that  the  Amer- 
which  was  led  by  Franklin  D.  Koosevelt  and 
iich  furnished  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
its  military  leader  in  the  great  war  against 
seism  should  suddenly  turn  around  and  try  to 
smote  fascism. 

rhe  fact  is  that  all  the  arguments  which  were 
de  today  were  made  here  right  in  this  hall  10 
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days  ago,  and  they  were  made  in  the  General 
Committee  last  Thursday  and  were  all  over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

/  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  this 
Assembly  to  keep  the  problem  of  Hungary  in  the 
forefront  of  its  considerations.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Hungarian  people  and  to  ourselves  to  mobilize  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  body  in  favor  of  true 
freedom  and  independence  for  Hungary.2 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

U.N.  General  Assembly 

The  United  States  delegation  to  the  12th  ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  which  con- 
vened at  New  York  on  September  17,  is  as  follows : 

United  States  Representatives 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Permanent  U.S.  Representative  to 

the  United  Nations 
A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  House  of  Representatives 
Walter  H.  Judd,  House  of  Representatives 
George  Meany 
Herman  B.  Wells 

Alternate  United  States  Representatives 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 

United  Nations.1 
Irene  Dunne  (Mrs.  Francis  D.  Griffin) 
Philip  M.  Klutznick 
Mary  P.  Lord  (Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord) 
Genoa  S.  Washington 

Special  Adviser 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs 

Counselor  of  Delegation 

James  W.  Barco,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
Security  Council 

Advisers 

Mason    Sears,    U.S.    Representative   on    the   Trusteeship 

Council 
Neil   H.    Jacoby,   U.S.   Representative   on   the   Economic 

and  Social  Council 

Ware  Adams,  Director,  Office  of  United  Nations  Political 
and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Norman  Armour,  Jr.,  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 


2  The  General  Assembly  on  Sept.  23,  by  a  vote  of  57  to 
10,  with  6  abstentions,  decided  to  place  the  item  on  the 
agenda. 

1  On  Sept.  26  James  W.  Barco  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  an  alternate  representative  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth. 
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Thomas  A.  Bartlett,  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Albert  F.  Bender,  Jr.,  Legal  and  International  Organiza- 
tion Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Blackshear  M.  Bryan,  Lt.  Gen.,  USA,  Military  Staff 
Committee 

Roy  J.  Bullock,  Staff  Consultant,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives 

William  I.  Cargo,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  U.N.  Political 
and   Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Director,  News  Services,  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Charles  D.  Cook,  Deputy  to  the  Counselor,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

Elizabeth  Driscoll,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Seymour  Finger,  Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  U.S. 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

John  E.  Fobes,  Director,  Office  of  International  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  State 

Benjamin  Gerig,  Director,  Office  of  Dependent  Area 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

William  E.  Hall,  Lt.  Gen.,  USAF,  Military  Staff  Committee 

John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Organization  Affairs 

Franklin  Hawley,  Office  of  U.N.  Political  and  Security 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Crook  Hazard,  Press  Officer,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

Warren  E.  Hewitt,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Elizabeth  F.  Hitchcock,  Public  Affairs,  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  United  Nations 

Wallace  Irwin,  Jr.,  Director.  Public  Services,  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

J.  Jefferson  Jones  III,  Director,  Office  of  South  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

James  W.  Kelly,  Secretary  of  Delegation,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Ernest  L.  Kerley,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department 
of  State 

George  D.  LaMont,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Southern 
Africa  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Alan  W.  Lukens,  News  Division,  Department  of  State 

F.  W.  MacMahon,  Vice  Adm.,  USN,  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee 

Mrs.  Carmel  Carrington  Marr,  Political  and  Legal  Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 

Robert  G.  McGregor,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Leonard  C.  Meeker,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  U.N. 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Franklin  L.  Mewshaw,  Political  and  Security  Affairs, 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Daniel  O.  Newberry,  Press  Officer,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
Dnlted  Nations 

George  H.  Owen,  Foreign  Service  Officer,  Department  of 
State 

Howard  I..  Parsons,  Director,  Office  of  Northeast  Asian 
Affairs,  Department  of  state 

Richard  l\  Pederson,  Political  and  Security  Affairs,  U.S. 
.Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
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John  E.  Pickering,  Information  Officer,  U.S.  Informad 

Agency 
James   W.    Pratt,    Political    and    Security    Affairs,    U 

Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
Edward  J.  Rowell,  Office  of  International  Economic  a 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Joseph   J.    Sisco,   Office  of  U.N.   Political   and    Secur 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Edward  H.  Springer,  Protocol  Officer,  U.S.  Mission  to  f 

United  Nations 
William  J.  Stibravy,  Office  of  International  Financial  a 

Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Peter   S.   Thacher,   Political   and   Security  Affairs,  U 

Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
William  R.  Tyler,  Director,  Office  of  Western  Europe 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Walter  N.  Walmsley,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

State  for  International  Organization  Affairs 
Albert  S.  Watson,  Executive  Director,   U.S.   Mission 

the  United  Nations 
Mrs.  Virginia  Westfall,  Office  of  International  Admin 

tration,  Department  of  State 
John   T.    Wheelock,    Office   of   Dependent   Area   Affaii 

Department  of  State 
Kenneth  T.  Young,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  Southeast  Asii 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sej 
tember  27  (press  release  548)  that  the  Unite 
States  will  be  represented  by  the  following  del 
gation  at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Confe 
ence  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agenc 
(IAEA),  which  will  convene  at  Vienna,  Austri: 
on  October  1 : 

U.S.  Representative 

Lewis  L.  Strauss,  chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commissi! 

Alternate  U.S.  Representatives 

Robert  M.  McKinney,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Inte 

national  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  tl 

United  Nations 

Congressional  Advisers 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  House  of  Representatives 
Carl  T.  Durham,  House  of  Representatives 
Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper,  U.S.  Senate 
John  O.  Pastore,  U.S.  Senate 

Senior  Advisers 

Harold   C.    Vedeler,   U.S.   Mission   to   the   Interna  ti<>»; 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Vienna 
John  A.  Hall,  director,  Division  of  International  Affnir 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
David  W.  Wainhouse,   Counselor  of  Embassy,  America 

Embassy,  Vienna 

A  dviscrs 

Kathleen  Bell,  Department  of  State 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Vienna 
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lanl  C.  Hreitliut.  Department  of  State 
*ht  XI.  Cramer,  Department  of  State 
i  \V.  Ford,  Department  of  State 
unl  L.  Kirk,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

W.  M.  Daniel.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
n  T.  Barney,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
er  J.  Keiii.  Department  of  State 

A.  Tonssaint,  Department  of  State 
rt  S.  Watson.  I'.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
•  A   Wells,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

\al  Assistants  to  the  U.S.  Representative 
W.  Foster.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ett  R.  Holies,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
tary  of  Delegation 
y  R.  Kiraly,  Department  of  State 

nal  Observers 
J.  Dempsey,  House  of  Representatives 
Ilolifield.  House  of  Representatives 
t  G  >re.  U.S.  Senate 

8  T.  Patterson,  House  of  Representatives 
in  Price,  House  of  Representatives 
|  Y..  Van  Zandt,  House  of  Repi-esentatives 
Observers 

:e  N'orris,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
I  R.  Toll,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
as  D.  Huff,  Department  of  State 
1  F.  LaPlante,  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

ie  idea  of  creating  an  International  Atomic 
gj  Agency  was  first  proposed  by  President 
ihower  in  his  atoms-for-peace  speech  before 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on 
mber  8, 1953.  The  text  of  the  present  statute 
unanimously  approved  by  an  81-nation  con- 

"  at  U.N.  Headquarters  in  New  York  City 
ctober  26, 1956.  The  President  of  the  United 
s  ratified  the  statute  on  July  29,  1957,  and 
tatute  came  into  force  also  on  July  29,  1957. 
ate,  46  other  countries  have  deposited  in- 
lents  of  ratification. 
-■  Agency,  in  seeking  to  accelerate  and  en- 

tlie  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace, 
i,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world,  is 
•rized  to  perform  operations  or  services  use- 

research  on,  or  practical  application  or  de- 
ment of,  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 
i  80  nations  which  signed  the  statute  during 
»  days  it  was  open  for  signature  are  either 
*ers  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  its  special- 
Igencies  and  are  eligible  to  become  charter 
*rs  of  the  IAEA.  In  addition,  other  mem- 
may  be  admitted  after  their  memberships 
been  approved  by  the  General  Conference, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 

'•'   M,    1957 


nors,  due  consideration  having  been  given  to  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Robert  M.  McKinney  was  appointed  by  the 
President  on  September  19,  under  a  recess  ap- 
pointment, as  the  U.S.  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

Items  on  the  agenda  include  election  of  the  final 
10  member  states  of  the  23-member  Board  of 
Governors,  appointment  of  a  Director  General, 
program  and  budget  for  the  first  year,  determi- 
nation of  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Agency, 
and  relationship  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations. 


Agenda  of  the  12th  Regular  Session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  1 


U.N 
1. 


9 
10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 


.  doc.  A/36S0  dated  September  24 

Opening  of  the  session  by  the  Chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Thailand 

.  Minute  of  silent  prayer  or  meditation 

.  Credentials  of  representatives  to  the  twelfth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  Credentials  Committee; 

(b)  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee 

Election  of  the  President 

Constitution  of  the  Main  Committees  and  election  of 

officers 

Election  of  Vice-Presidents 

Notification  by  the  Secretary-General  under  Article 

12,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter 

Adoption  of  the  agenda 

Opening  of  the  general  debate 

Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the 

Organization 

Report  of  the  Security  Council 

Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

Election    of    three    non-permanent    members    of    the 

Security  Council 

Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 

Council 

Election  of  five  members  of  the  International  Court 

of  Justice 

Appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 

Nations 


1  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  plenary  sessions 
on  Sept.  20,  23,  and  24,  1957.     On  Oct.  1  the  General  As- 
sembly decided  to  include  the  following  additional  items 
in  the  agenda  (U.N.  doc.  A/3680/Add.  1)  : 
24(d) .  Discontinuance  under  international  control  of  tests 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 
66.  Declaration  concerning  the  peaceful  co-existence  of 
States. 
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18.  Draft  relationship  agreement  between  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 

19.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  number  of  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  the 
number  of  votes  required  for  decisions  of  the  Council 

20.  Question  of  amending  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Article 
108  of  the  Charter,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 

21.  Question  of  amending  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure laid  down  in  Article  108  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Article  69  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  with  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

22.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  arrangements  for  a  Con- 
ference for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter 

23.  The  Korean  question:  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea 

24.  Regulation,  limitation  and  balanced  reduction  of  all 
armed  forces  and  all  armaments;  conclusion  of  an 
international  Convention  (treaty)  on  the  reduction 
of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic,  hydro- 
gen and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Disarmament  Commission; 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  membership  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  and  of  its  Sub-Committee; 

(c)  Collective  action  to  inform  and  enlighten  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  to  the  dangers  of  the 
armaments  race,  and  particularly  as  to  the  de- 
structive effects  of  modern  weapons 

25.  Admission  of  new  Members  to  the  United  Nations 

26.  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East 

27.  Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 

28.  Economic  development  of  under-developed  countries. 
Question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development:  final  and 
supplementary  reports  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

29.  Programmes  of  technical  assistance: 

(a)  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council; 

(b)  Confirmation  of  allocation  of  funds  under  the 
Expanded  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance 

30.  Report  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees 

31.  Review  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 

32.  Recommendations  concerning  international  respect 
for  the  right  of  peoples  and  nations  to  self-determina- 
tion 


33.  Draft  International  Covenants  on  Human  Right,| 

34.  Draft  Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  :  rcl 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 

35.  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territfl 
transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter :  rejM 
of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Committed 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  TerritoricH 

(a)  Information  on  economic  conditions; 

(b)  Information  on  other  conditions; 

(c)  General  questions  relating  to  the  transmit 
and  examination  of  information ; 

(d)  Offers  of  study  and  training  facilities  nl 
resolutions  845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954  J 
931  (X)  of  8  November  1955; 

(e)  Methods  of  reproducing  summaries  of  infoi  ► 
tion  concerning  Non-  Self  -Governing  Territoj 
report  of  the  Secretary-General 

36.  Election  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  ■ 
Committee  on  Information  from  Non-Self-Gover:  f 
Territories 

37.  The  future  of  Togoland  under  French  administrat  ■ 
report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

38.  Question  of  South  West  Africa : 

(a)  Report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Afr  ; 

(b)  Study  of  legal  action  to  ensure  the  fulfilmen  t 
the  obligations  assumed  by  the  Mandatory  Pc  r 
under  the  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa  :  sp€  J 
report  of  the  Committee  on  South  West  Afr  ; 

(c)  Election  of  three  members  of  the  Committed 
South  West  Africa 

39.  Question  of  the  frontier  between  the  Trust  Terrilf 
of    Somaliland    under    Italian    administration 
Ethiopia  :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  Ethiopia  1 
of  Italy 

40.  Supplementary  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1 J 

41.  Budget  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1958 

42.  Appointments  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  rnembershii  f 
subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  jj 
Budgetary  Questions ; 

(b)  Committee  on  Contributions; 

(c)  Board  of  Auditors; 

(d)  Investments  Committee:  confirmation  of  the 
pointment  made  by  the  Secretary-General; 

(e)  United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal 

43.  Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-B 
getary  Funds 

44.  Scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations :  report  of  the  C< 
mittee  on  Contributions 

45.  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund: 

(a)  Annual  report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  SI 
Pension  Board ; 

(b)  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pens 
Board  on  the  fourth  actuarial  valuation  of 
United  Nations  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund  as 
30  September  1956,  and  second  review  of  the  ba 
tables  of  the  Fund 
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Audit  reports  relating  to  expenditure  by  specialized 
agencies  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account 

Review  of  audit  procedures  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies 

Administrative  and  budgetary  co-ordination  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies :  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary-General  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions 

Financial  reports  and  accounts  and  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Auditors: 


(a)  United  Nations  (for  the  financial  year  ended  31 

December  1956)  ; 
fb)   United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (for  the  financial 

year  ended  31  December  1956)  ; 

(c)  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
(for  the  financial  year  ended  30  June  1957)  ; 

(d)  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  (for  the  financial 
year  ended  31  December  1956) 

(Offer  by  the  Government  of  Chile  of  land  in  Santiago 
to  be  used  as  office  site  for  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations 

l|Personnel  questions : 

(a)  United  Nations  salary,  allowance  and  benefits 
system :  outstanding  questions  from  the  eleventh 
session ; 

(b)  Question  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(c)  Question  of  the  proportion  of  fixed-term  staff: 
report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(d)  Review  of  the  staff  regulations  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  standards  progressively  applied  there- 
to :  report  of  the  Secretary-General ; 

(e)  Proposal  to  amend  article  9  of  the  Statute  of  the 
United  Nations  Administrative  Tribunal :  report 
of  the  Secretary-General 

[United  Nations  International  School :  report  of  the 

Secretary-General 
I  Report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the 

.vork  of  its  ninth  session 
I  Question  of  defining  aggression :  report  of  the  Special 

Jommittee 
iDraft  Code  of  Offences  against  the  Peace  and  Security 

if  Mankind 

'.International  criminal  jurisdiction 
.Effects  of  atomic  radiation 
^rhe  Cyprus  question 
-Che  question  of  Algeria 

■  The  question  of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa  resulting 
rom  the  policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
he  Union  of  South  Africa 

•  Treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of 
M)Uth  Africa :  reports  of  the  Governments  of  India 
md  of  Pakistan 

•?he  question  of  West  Irian  (West  New  Guinea) 

■  -""he  question  of  Hungary 


ober   14,    1957 


64.  Clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal :  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General 

65.  United  Nations  Emergency  Force :  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

Security  Council 

Letter  Dated  27  May  1957  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to  the 
Secretary-General,  Transmitting  the  Report  of  the  In- 
vestigating Committee  on  the  Situation  Between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua.  S/3856,  July  30,  1957.  40  pp. 
mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  23  July  1957  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary-General,  Transmitting  the 
Text  of  the  Agreement  Signed  by  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  on  21  July 
1957.     S/3859,  August  5, 1957.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

Letter  Dated  8  July  1957  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  to 
the  Secretary-General,  Transmitting  the  Resolution 
Adopted  on  5  July  1957  on  the  Situation  Between  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua.  S/3857/Rev.  1,  August  7,  1957. 
15  pp.  mimeo. 

General  Assembly 

International  Law  Commission.  Report  on  Consular 
Intercourse  and  Immunities  by  Jaroslav  Zourek,  Special 
Rapporteur.     A/CN.4/108,  April  15, 1957.     94  pp.  mimeo. 

International  Law  Commission.  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  Covering  the  Work  of  Its  Ninth 
Session.     A/CN.4/110,  July  4,  1957.     37  pp.  mimeo. 

Constitutions,  Electoral  Laws  and  Other  Legal  Instru- 
ments Relating  to  Political  Rights  of  Women.  Memo- 
randum by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3627,  August  7, 
1957.     19  pp.  mimeo. 

Proposal  to  Amend  Article  9  of  the  Statute  of  the  United 
Nations  Administrative  Tribunal.  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-General.    A/3629,  August  8,  1957.     8  pp.  mimeo. 

Budget  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1958.  Revised 
Estimates  for  Sections  6,  7,  8  and  13.  Report  by  the 
Secretary-General.  A/C.5/710,  August  22,  1957.  7  pp. 
mimeo. 

Secretariat  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  Report  by 
the  Secretary-General.  A/C.5/709,  August  26, 1957.  14 
pp.  mimeo. 

International  Criminal  Jurisdiction.  Note  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General.   A/3649,  August  28,  1957.    4  pp.  mimeo. 

Draft  Code  of  Offences  Against  the  Peace  and  Security 
of  Mankind.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3650, 
August  28,  1957.     4  pp.  mimeo. 

Questions  Relating  to  Economic  Development.    Memoran- 
dum by  the  Secretary-General.     A/3661,  September  12, 
1957.     7  pp.  mimeo. 
Report  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  Extra-Budgetary 

Funds.  A/3668,  September  18,  1957.  12  pp.  mimeo. 
Review  of  the  Arrangements  for  the  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Note  by  the 
Secretary-General.  A/3669,  September  19,  1957.  2  pp. 
mimeo. 
Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War  on 
the  Work  of  Its  Seventh  Session.  A/AC.46/21,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1957.     33  pp.  mimeo. 
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Income-Tax  Agreements 

With  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium 

PROTOCOL  OF  AUGUST  19  WITH  U.K. 

Press  release  523  dated  September  16 

Department  Announcement 

The  text  is  given  below  of  the  supplementary 
income-tax  protocol  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  signed  at  Washington 
on  August  19,  1957.1  It  was  not  possible  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  submitting  the  proto- 
col to  the  Senate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  85th  Congress;  so  copies  of  a 
Senate  document  containing  the  text  thereof  are 
not  available.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  the  protocol  and  the  modification  which  it 
effects  in  the  1945  income-tax  convention,  as 
modified  by  supplementary  protocols  of  1946  2  and 
1954,3  it  is  considered  desirable  to  release  the  text 
in  a  form  suitable  for  distribution. 

Text  of  Protocol 

Supplementary  Protocol  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Amending  the 
Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Tax- 
ation and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  Signed  at 
Washington  on  the  16th  April  1945,  as  Modi- 
fied by  the  Supplementary  Protocol  Signed  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  June  1946  and  by  the 
Supplementary  Protocol  Signed  at  Washington 
on  the  25th    May  1954 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland, 

Desiring  to  conclude  a  further  supplementary  Proto- 
col amending  the  Convention  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Doable  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion 
with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at  Washington 
OB  th<-  16th  April  1945,  as  modified  by  the  supplementary 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin 
Of  Sept.  9,  1957,  p.  4  14. 
80  Stat.    1  .{77. 

'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  8166. 


Protocol  signed  at  Washington  on  the  6th  June  1946 
by    the  supplementary   Protocol    signed   at   Washin 
on  the  25th  May  1954, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  Article  VIII  of  the  Con 
tion  of  the  16th  April  1945  for  the  Avoidance  of  Do 
Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  witi 
spect  to  taxes  on  income  are  hereby  amended  to  reac 
follows : 

"(1)  Royalties  and  other  amounts  paid  as  consid 
tion  for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privilege  of  using,  e< 
rights,  patents,  designs,  secret  processes  and  formu 
trade  marks,  and  other  like  property,  and  derived  f 
sources  within  the  United  States  by  a  resident  of 
United  Kingdom  who  is  subject  to  United  Kingdom  tai 
such  royalties  or  other  amounts  shall  be  exempt  fj 
United  States  tax  (a)  if  such  resident  is  not  engagec 
trade  or  business  in  the  United  States  through  a  per 
nent  establishment  situated  therein  or  (b)  if  such  resid 
is  so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  other  amounts  are 
directly  associated  with  the  business  carried  on  thro 
that  permanent  establishment. 

"(2)  Royalties  and  other  amounts  paid  as  consid* 
tion  for  the  use  of,  or  for  the  privilege  of  using,  cc 
rights,  patents,  designs,  secret  processes  and  formu: 
trade  marks  and  other  like  property,  and  derived  fi 
sources  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  a  resident  of 
United  States  who  is  subject  to  United  States  tax  on  si 
royalties  or  other  amounts  shall  be  exempt  from  Uni 
Kingdom  tax  (a)  if  such  resident  is  not  engaged  in  to 
or  business  in  the  United  Kingdom  through  a  perman 
establishment  situated  therein  or  (b)  if  such  resident 
so  engaged,  the  royalties  or  other  amounts  are  not  direc 
associated  with  the  business  carried  on  through  tl 
permanent  establishment." 

Article  II 

Paragraph  (1)  of  Article  XIII  of  the  said  Convention 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Subject  to  Sections  901  to  905  of  the  United  Stn 
Internal  Revenue  Code  as  in  effect  on  the  1st  day 
January  1956,  United  Kingdom  tax  shall  be  allowed 
a  credit  against  United  States  tax.     For  this  purpose 

(a)  the  recipient  of  a  dividend  paid  by  a  corporati 
which  is  a  resident  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
deemed  to  have  paid  the  United  Kingdom  tax  i 
propriate  to  such  dividend,  and 

(b)  the  recipient  of  any  royalty  or  other  amount  CO 
ing  within  the  scope  of  Article  VIII  of  the  pres< 
convention  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid  any  Unit 
Kingdom  tax  legally  deducted  from  the  royalty 
other  amount  by  the  person  by  or  through  win 
any  payment  thereof  is  made, 

if  the  recipient  of  the  dividend  or  royalty  or  other  amoui 
as  the  case  may  be,  elects  to  include  in  his  gross  Incoi 
for  the  purposes  of  United  States  tax  the  amount  of  su 
United  Kingdom  income  tax." 
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ARTICI.K   III 

(1)  This  supplementary  Protocol  shall  he  ratified  and 
e  instruments  of  ratification  shall  he  exchanged  at 
mdon  as  soon  as  possible. 

l'his  supplementary  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force 
khi  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and  shall 
ereupon  have  effect — 

(a)  In  the  United  Kingdom  : 

(1)  as  respects  income  tax  and  surtax  for  any  year 
of  assessment  beginning  on  or  after  the  6th 
April  1956; 
( ii )  as  respects  profits  tax  for  any  chargeable  account- 
ing period  beginning  on  or  after  the  1st  April 
1956,  and  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
chargeable  accounting  period  current  at  that 
date. 

(b)  In  the  United  States: 

As  respects  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after 
the  1st  January  1956. 

lx  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  authorized 

;reto  by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this 

jplementary  Protocol   and  have  affixed   thereto   their 

ils. 

tan  in  duplicate  at  Washington  this  nineteenth  day 

Aimust,  1!)57. 

r  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Johj*  Foster  Dulles 
r  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Jritain  and  Northern  Ireland : 

Harold  Caccia 


(TIFICATION     OF     EXTENSION     TO     CERTAIN 
ITISH  TERRITORIES 

m  release  520  dated  September  16 
partment  Announcement 

rhe  text  is  given  below  of  the  formal  notifica- 
B  given  on  August  19,  1957,  to  the  Government 
tin-  United  States  by  the  Government  of  the 
lited  Kingdom,  in  accordance  with  article 
'vll  of  the  income-tax  convention  of  1945,  as 
»dified  by  the  supplementary  protocols  of  1946, 
>4.  and  1957,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  op- 
tion of  that  convention,  as  modified,  to  certain 
ritories  for  the  international  relations  of  which 
I  United  Kingdom  is  responsible. 
rhe  proposed  extension  will  not  be  effective  un- 
the  United  States  Government  formally  ac- 
>ts  the  notification  from  the  United  Kingdom 
vernment.  Such  acceptance  will  be  possible 
ly  after  Senate  approval  of  the  proposed  ex- 
sion.  It  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  ar- 
lgements  for  submitting  the  notification  to  the 


Senate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session 
of  the  85th  Congress ;  so  copies  of  a  Senate  docu- 
ment containing  the  text  thereof  are  not  available. 
Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed extension,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  re- 
lease the  text  of  the  note  of  August  19,  1957,  with 
annex,  from  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  constituting  the  notification  above- 
mentioned. 

Text  of  U.K.  Note 

British  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  19, 1957 

No.  554 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour,  upon  instructions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  refer  to  the  Convention  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  with  respect  to  Taxes  on  Income  signed 
at  Washington  on  the  16th  of  April,  1945,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Supplementary  Protocols  signed  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  1946,  the  25th  of 
May,  1954,  and  the  19th  of  August,  1957. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  above-mentioned  Convention,  as 
amended  by  the  Supplementary  Protocol  of  the 
25th  of  May,  1954,  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  desire  that  the  application  of 
the  Convention  should  be  extended  to  the  terri- 
tories named  in  the  Annex  to  this  note,  subject 
to  the  modifications  and  with  effect  from  the  dates 
specified  therein. 

If  the  present  notification  is  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I 
have  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  inform  me  accordingly  and  confirm  that  the 
desired  application  of  the  Convention  to  the  terri- 
tories in  question  shall  take  effect  from  the  dates 
specified  in  the  Annex  to  this  Note. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Harold  Caccia 

The  Honorable 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington  25, 1).  C. 
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ANNEX 

.  Table  of  Territories  to  Which  the  Convention  of  the 
16th  April,  1945,  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation 
and  the  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  Is  To  Be  Extended  in  Accordance  With 
Article  XXII  of  the  Said  Convention  as  Amended,  Sub- 
ject to  the  Conditions  Set  Out  in  Paragraphs  II  and  III 
of  This  Annex. 


Column  (1) 
Aden 
Antigua 
Barbados 
British  Honduras 

Cyprus 
Dominica 
Falkland  Islands 
Gambia 
Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 
Nigeria,    Federation 

of 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 

land,  Federation  of 


St.  Christopher, 
Nevis  and  Anguil- 
la 

St.  Lucia 

St.  Vincent 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone 


Column  {2) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax  (includ- 
ing Surtax) 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 


Income   Tax, 
Tax    and 
tributed 
Tax 

Income  Tax 


Super 
Undis- 
Profits 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Virgin  Islands 


Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 

The  Income  Tax,  the 
duty  on  profits 
charged  under  the 
Concessions  Ordi- 
nance, 1931,  the 
diamond  industry 
Profits  Tax  and 
the  Iron  Ore  Con- 
cessions Tax 

Income  Tax 

Income  Tax 


Column  (3) 
1st  April 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 

1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 

1st  January 

1st  January 
1st  April 

1st  April 


1st  January 


1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  January 
1st  April 


1st  January 
1st  January 


II.  Application 

(a)  The  said  Convention  as  modified  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  each  territory  mentioned  in  Column  (1)  of 
the  above  Table, 

(1)  as  if  the  Contracting  Parties  were  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  that  territory ; 

(2)  as  if  the  taxes  concerned  in  the  case  of  each  terri- 
tory were  those  mentioned  opposite  the  name  of 
that  territory  in  Column  (2)  of  the  above  Table; 
provided  that  for  the  purposes  only  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Article  XIII  (1)  of  the  Convention  to 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  the 
taxes  concerned  shall  include  the  Territorial  Sur- 
charges charged  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland 
and  Southern  Rhodesia ; 

(8)  as  if  references  to  "the  date  of  signature  of  the 
present  Convention"  were  references  to  the  date  of 
the  reply  from  the  United  States  Government  to 


the  note  from  the  United  Kingdom  Governrne 
of  the  19th  of  August,  1957,  relating  hereto; 
(4)  as  if  reference  to  the  6th  day  of  April  were  m 
erences  to  the  date  opposite  the  name  of  each  ten, 
tory  in  Column  (3)  of  the  above  Table. 

(b)  When  the  last  of  those  measures  shall  have  be 
taken  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  any  ten 
tory  named  in  the  above  Table  necessary  to  give  ti 
present  extension  the  force  of  law  in  the  United  Stat 
of  America  and  in  such  territory,  respectively,  the  preset 
extension  shall  have  effect, 

(1)  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  respects  Unite 
States  tax  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janua) 
next  following  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  tho: 
measures  have  been  taken ;  and 

(2)  in  such  territory  as  respects  tax  for  the  year  < 
assessment  beginning  on  the  date  specified  opposii 
its  name  in  Column  (3)  of  the  above  Table,  nej 
following  the  date  on  which  the  last  of  those  mea; 
ures  have  been  taken,  and  for  subsequent  yeai 
of  assessment. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
shall  inform  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  i  j 
writing  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  when  the  last  c 
the  measures  necessary,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  (b). 
have  been  taken  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Th 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  inform  th 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  writin; 
through  the  diplomatic  channel,  when  the  last  of  tb<  I 
measures  necessary,  as  indicated  in  paragraph  (b),  hav< 
been  taken  in  all  or  any  of  the  territories  named  in  the 
above  Table. 

III.  Modifications 

(a)  The  said  Convention  as  modified  shall  apply  witl 
the  exception  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  extension  to 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  Articles  XIV 
and  XVI  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deleted,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  extension  to  the  other  territories  in  the 
above  Table  Articles  VII,  XIV  and  XVI  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  deleted. 

(b)  The  words  "shall  be  exempt  from  United  Kingdom 
surtax"  in  Article  VI  (2)  of  the  Convention  shall  be, 
understood,  for  the  purposes  of  this  extension,  as  though 
they  read  "shall  not  be  liable  to  any  tax  in  the  territory 
other  than  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the  profits  or 
earnings  of  the  corporation  out  of  which  such  dividends 
are  paid". 

(c)  The  words  "shall  be  exempt  from  United  Kingdom 
surtax"  in  Article  IX  (2)  of  the  Convention  shall  be 
understood,  for  the  purposes  of  this  extension,  as  though 
they  read  "shall  not  be  liable  to  tax  in  the  territory  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  applicable  to  a  company". 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  the  extension  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  the  term  "the  laws  of 
the  United  Kingdom"  shall  be  understood  as  though  it 
read  "the  laws  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land and  the  laws  of  its  constituent  Territories". 
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ONVENTION  OF  AUGUST  22  WITH  BELGIUM 

mm  release  521  dated  September  16 
epartment  Announcement 

The  text  is  given  below  of  the  supplementary  in- 
me-taz  convention  between  the  United  States 
nd  Belgium  signed  at  Washington  on  August  22, 
•»;>7.'  It  was  not  possible  to  complete  the  ar- 
ingements  for  submitting  the  convention  to  the 
enate  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
on  of  the  85th  Congress;  so  copies  of  a  Senate 
ocument  containing  the  text  thereof  are  not  avail- 
ble.  Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
mvention  and  the  modification  which  it  effects 
i  the  1948  income-tax  convention,  as  modified  by 
ae  supplementary  convention  of  1952,5  it  is  con- 
dered  desirable  to  release  the  text  in  a  form  suit- 
Die  for  distribution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  new  supplementary 
pnvention  is  to  modify  the  existing  treaty  provi- 
|ons  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  extension  to 
le  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
uanda-Urundi  of  the  operation  of  the  1948  con- 
ation, as  modified.  Under  article  XXII  of  the 
)48  convention,  either  country  may  give  a  noti- 
-ation  of  a  desire  to  have  the  operation  of  the 
invention  extended  to  any  of  its  colonies  or  over- 
■as  territories.  The  Belgian  Government  gave 
ich  a  notification  in  1954  with  a  view  to  such  an 
.-tension  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
erritory  of  Ruanda-Urundi.  The  proposed  ex- 
msion  will  not  be  effective  until  the  United  States 
overnment  formally  accepts  the  notification 
om  the  Belgian  Government.  Such  acceptance 
ill  be  possible  only  after  Senate  approval  of  the 
roposed  extension.  It  is  contemplated  that, 
lien  the  new  supplementary  convention  is  sub- 
itted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to 
.tification,  the  Senate  will  be  requested  also  to 
mrove  the  proposed  extension. 

.'Xt  of  Convention 

"pplementart  convention  between  the  united 
States  of  America  and  Belgium  Relating  to  Taxes  on 

Income 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
e  Government  of  Belgium,  desiring  to  modify  and  sup- 
3ment  in  certain  respects  the  convention  for  the  avoid- 


'  For  an  announcement  of  the  signing,  see  Bulletin  of 

Pt.  16,  1957,  p.  477. 

'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2833. 


ance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  October  28,  1948,  as  modified  by  the  supple- 
mentary convention  of  September  9,  1952,  and  desiring 
to  facilitate  the  extension  thereof  to,  and  facilitate  in- 
vestment in,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  XXII  of  the  convention,  have  decided  to  conclude 
a  supplementary  convention  and  have  appointed  as  their 
respective  plenipotentiaries : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and 

The  Government  of  Belgium :  Baron  Silvercruys,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Belgium 
at  Washington, 

who  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  full  powers, 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Article  I 

Article  II  (1)  (d)  of  the  convention  of  October  28, 1948 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  convention,  any  corporation 
organized  or  created  under  the  laws  of  Belgium  or  of  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  subject  to  tax  under  the  Belgian  fiscal 
law  of  June  21,  1927  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  "Belgian 
enterprise." 

Article  II 
In  the  application  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  of  the  convention  of  Octo- 
ber 28,  1948,  as  amended  by  the  supplementary  conven- 
tion of  September  9,  1952,  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  may  impose  taxe  mo- 
biliere  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  15  percent  on  dividends 
from  sources  within  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  paid  to  a  resident  or  corporation  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  not  having  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  the  Belgian  Congo  or  Ruanda-Urundi. 

Abticle  III 

In  its  application  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi,  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
XXII  of  the  convention  of  October  28,  1948  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "following"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "immediately  preceding." 

Article  IV 
For  the  purposes  of  Article  XXII  of  the  convention  of 
October  28,  1948,  the  expression  "overseas  territories"  is 
construed  as  applying  to  any  overseas  territory  for  the 
foreign  relations  of  which  either  contracting  State  is 
responsible. 

Article  V 

(1)  The  present  supplementary  convention  shall  be 
ratified  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Brussels  as  soon  as  possible. 

(2)  The  present  supplementary  convention  shall  be  re- 
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garded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  convention  of  October 
28,  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  become  effective  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification  takes  place.  It  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  in  accordance  with  Article  XXIII  of  the 
convention  of  October  28,  1948,  as  amended  by  Article  I 
(g)  of  the  supplementary  convention  of  September  9. 
1952,  and  in  the  event  of  termination  of  such  convention 
shall  terminate  simultaneously  with  such  convention. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French  lan- 
guages, the  two  texts  having  equal  authenticity,  at  Wash- 
ington this  22nd  day  of  August,  1957. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

John  Foster  Dulles 
For  the  Government  of  Belgium : 

SlLVERCRUYS 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute   of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done   at   New  York   October  26,   1956.     Entered   into 
force  July  29,  1957.    TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Viet-Nam,  September  24,  1957. 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 
Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 
September  11,  1957.    TIAS  3879. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  16, 1957. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  16, 1957. 
Enters  into  force:  December  15,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Convention  creating  the  International  Union  for  the  Pub- 
lication of  Customs  Tariffs,  regulations  of  execution, 
and  final  declarations.  Signed  at  Brussels  July  5, 
1890.  Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.  26  Stat.  1518. 
Adherence  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done  at 
Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May 
5,  1950. 
A'iherence  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Postal  Services 

DniveXB&l  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels 
July  11,  I!).".!'.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS 
2800. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  September  2,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

Internationa]  convention  to  facilitate  the  Importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,     Dated 
at  Geneve  November  7,  1952.    Entered  Into  force  No- 
vember 20,  I!).-,.".. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  August  28,  1057. 
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BILATERAL 
Canada 

Convention  modifying  and  supplementing  the  conventfj 
and  accompanying  protocol  of  March  4,  1942  (56  Sta 
1399),  as  modified  June  12,  1950  (TIAS  2347),  for  tfc 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  prevention  of  rise* 
evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  1 
Ottawa  August  8,  1956. 

Ratifications  exchanged:  September  26,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  September  26,  1957. 

Cuba 

Agreement  amending  annex  of  air  transport  agreemer 
of  May  26,  1953  (TIAS  2892).  Effected  by  exchange  c 
notes  at  Habana  May  21  and  July  30,  1957.  Entere 
into  force  July  30,  1957. 

India 

Agreement  providing  guaranties  against  inconvertibilit 
of  investment  receipts,  authorized  by  section  413  (b 
(4)  (B)  (i)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  a 
amended  (68  Stat.  846-847;  70  Stat.  558;  22  U.  S.  C 
1933).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washingta 
September  19,  1957.  Entered  into  force  September  li 
1957. 

Japan 

Protocol  supplementing  the  convention  for  the  avoidanc 
of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasioi 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  of  April  16, 1954  (TIAS 
3176).     Signed  at  Tokyo  March  23,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  September  9, 1957  (date  of  exchangi 

of  notifications  of  ratification  or  approval). 
Proclaimed  by  the  President :  September  19,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agreement  modifying  and  extending  the  agreement  ol 
April  6,  1954  (TIAS  2999)  relating  to  a  cooperative 
project  in  developmental  engineering  in  Mexico,  pur 
suant  to  the  general  agreement  for  technical  coopera 
tion  signed  at  Mexico  June  27,  1951  (TIAS  2273). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  June  20. 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  August  27  and 
September  1,  1954  (TIAS  3086)  relating  to  an  invest- 
ment guaranty  program,  and  providing  war  risk 
guaranties  under  section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  832,  847;  22 
U.  S.  C.  1933).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Bangkok  August  27,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
27,  1957. 
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with  world  peace  ? 
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he  Problem  of  Disarmament 


Statement  by  IJenry  Cabot  Lodge 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 1 


En  convening  this  Commission  to  discuss  the 
>ort  of  its  Subcommittee,2  we  recognize  the  ur- 
icv  which  all  of  us  feel  about  the  problem  of 
armament. 

rhe  United  States  fully  shares  this  sense  of  ur- 
icy.  The  record  of  the  5Y2  months  during 
ich  the  Subcommittee  met  in  London  will  bear 
s  out.  This  session,  during  which  the  Subcom- 
ttee  met  71  times,  was  the  longest  in  its  history. 
During  this  period  the  United  States,  the 
ited  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  made  ex- 
isive  studies  and  basic  reviews  of  policy.  Our 
=ition  was  adapted  continuously  to  seize  upon 
:ry  new  opportunity  for  progress.  The  ses- 
as  of  the  Subcommittee  have  been  marked  by 

unprecedented  participation  of  both  the  Sec- 
ary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  For- 
n  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  con- 
tations  in  London  with  the  Foreign  Minister 
France  during  the  sessions.  The  serious  and 
inesslike  tone  of  the  greater  part  of  the  discus- 
is  led  to  a  most  careful  and  comprehensive 
mination  of  basic  issues.  But  despite  this  no 
eement  has  yet  been  reached, 
lie  United  States  believes  the  Commission  and 

General  Assembly  should  review  the  record 
these  negotiations  calmly  and  in  a  spirit  of 
d  will.  We  hope  and  expect  that  from  these 
suasions  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  this  very 
lplex  problem.     This  review   and  discussion 

help  to  assure  that  future  negotiations  will 
it  with  a  greater  measure  of  success. 


lade  in   the  Disarmament  Commission   on  Sept.  30 
5./U.N".  press  release  2744) . 

I.N.  docs.  DC/112  dated  Aug.  1,  1957,  and  DC/113 
d  Sept.  11, 1957. 


Disarmament  is  a  problem  that  concerns  all 
nations,  large  and  small.  Since  this  is  the  parent 
body  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  states  represented 
around  this  table,  without  exception,  have  an 
especially  deep  and  legitimate  interest  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem. 

This  is  another  reason  we  welcome  this  discus- 
sion. It  provides  an  opportunity  to  outline  the 
situation  as  we  see  it  and  to  explain  how  we  have 
tried  to  meet  the  issues. 

Joint  Proposals 

The  proposals  which  the  United  States,  jointly 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada, 
has  submitted  are  to  be  found  in  document  DC/- 
SC.1/66.3  We  believe  that  document  is  of  his- 
toric importance.  It  outlines  a  practical,  real- 
istic program  which  will  appeal  to  all  men  who 
seek  peace.  It  is  submitted  with  the  full  and 
unequivocal  support  of  the  sponsoring  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  balance  the  se- 
curity interests  of  all,  while  taking  account  of  the 
views  and  aspirations  expressed  by  others  in  this 
body,  in  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  negotiations 
in  the  Subcommittee. 

At  the  heart  of  these  proposals  are  six  general 
objectives: 

The  first  general  objective  is  the  early  cessation 
of  production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes,  under  effective  international  control, 
and  the  complete  devotion  of  future  production 
of  fissionable  materials  to  peaceful  purposes. 

We  propose  that  this  cessation  of  production 


3  For  text  of  the  four-power  working  paper  of  Aug.  29, 
see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  451. 
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take  place  as  soon  as  an  inspection  system  capable 
of  verifying  it  has  been  agreed  and  put  into  effect. 
Acceptance  of  this  proposal  would  mean  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  buildup  of  nuclear- arms  stock- 
piles. It  is  a  progressive  proposal,  entirely  fea- 
sible and  in  line  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Assembly. 

Second,  the  cessation  of  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, under  effective  international  control. 

We  propose  that,  at  the  outset  of  a  first-stage 
disarmament  agreement,  nuclear-weapons  tests 
be  suspended  for  a  period  of  24  months  while  ar- 
rangements are  being  worked  out  to  insure  the  cut- 
off of  fissionable  production  for  weapons  pur- 
poses. The  second  12  months  of  this  suspension 
depends  only  upon  making  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion and  on  the  installation  of  an  inspection 
system  to  police  the  test  suspension.  Nations 
would  be  free  to  resume  testing  if,  after  2  years  of 
fissionable  production,  cutoff  had  not  been  put 
into  effect. 

Thirdly,  we  seek  reciprocal  reduction  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments. 

We  have  proposed  a  practical  start  in  this  di- 
rection. Our  approach  to  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing conventional  armaments  avoids  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  would  otherwise  face.  We 
propose  that  specified  and  agreed  modern  arma- 
ments of  land,  air,  and  sea  be  deposited  in  storage 
depots  under  international  supervision.  We  are 
prepared  to  begin  negotiations  at  any  time  on  the 
specific  arms  for  deposit.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  for  our- 
selves a  first-step  ceiling  of  2.5  million  armed 
forces.  We  have  agreed  to  specify  second-  and 
third-stage  ceilings  of  2.1  and  1.7  million.  We 
hope  and  believe  that  a  first-stage  agreement  will 
result  in  progress  toward  the  settlement  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  outstanding  problems  which  create  in- 
ternational friction,  and  make  feasible  the  attain- 
ment of  lower  force  levels. 

A  fourth  objective  is  the  progressive  establish- 
ment of  systems  of  open  inspection  with  ground 
and  aerial  components. 

We  have  proposed  that  a  beginning  be  made  in 
areas  in  which  protection  against  surprise  attack 
is  of  greatest  importance.  We  have  also  reaf- 
firmed the  proposal  originally  made  at  Geneva 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  1955  and  have,  with 
our  allies,  agreed  to  include  also  territory  of  Can- 


ada and  important  areas  in  Europe.     This  pre 
posal    alone,    which    has    been    overwhelmingly* 
endorsed  by  the  Assembly,  would  result  in  a  safe 
and  more  secure  world  for  all.     We  are  ready  als" 
to  include  areas  in  which  free- world  bases  are  lc 
cated  wherever  they  may  be,  provided  the  cow- 
tries  concerned  agree.    We  are  ready  to  make 
modest  beginning  of  this  reciprocal  open  inspe< 
tion  and  then  expand  it  in  later  stages. 

The  fifth  principle  foresees  the  beginning  o 
the  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  by  transfei, 
ring  on  an  equitable  and  agreed  basis  stocks  o 
fissionable  materials  from  previous  weapons  pre 
duction  to  internationally  supervised  peacefi 
uses. 

This  proposal  is  in  accordance  with  the  objec 
tive  set  by  the  United  Nations.    It  is  a  logics . 
and  feasible  step  toward  meeting  that  objective. i 
Most  important,  it  would  insure  a  lessening  of  th 
nuclear  threat. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  agreement  o 
measures  to  control  the  newest  threat  to  peace 
the  outerspace  missile. 

This  weapon  is  too  new  for  us  to  be  able  to  pre 
sent  precise  and  detailed  proposals  to  deal  wit  ♦ 
it.  But  it  is  potentially  so  dangerous  that  it  can 
not  be  ignored.  We  propose  as  our  next  objec 
tive  that  means  be  designed  to  assure  that  th 
sending  of  objects  through  outer  space  will  be  fo 
exclusively  scientific  and  peaceful  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sensibl 
and  practical  program  which  can  be  implements 
now.  If  put  into  effect,  the  security  of  ever 
nation  represented  here  would  be  increased. 

We  hope  through  this  and  the  subsequent  As 
sembly  debate  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  ou 
proposals  and  of  their  merits.  We  are  confiden 
that  this  Commission  and  all  in  the  General  As 
sembly  who  strive  for  peace  will  support  th 
principles  I  have  outlined. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  so  far  rejects 
the  proposals  we  have  put  forward,  we  hope  it 
negative  attitude  will  change  when  it  comes  b 
appreciate  the  sentiments  of  this  Commission  an< 
the  Assembly.  This  should  not  be  a  forlorn  hope 
We  recall  the  Soviet  Union's  critical  first  rejec 
tion  of  "open  skies"  aerial  inspection,  of  the  nee< 
for  on-the-spot  inspection  for  nuclear-test  cessa 
tion,  of  the  first-stage  force  ceilings  of  2.5  million 
and  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
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It  we  also  recall  their  later  acceptance  of  all  of 
jse  proposals. 

gress  in  Right  Direction 

[lie  negotiations  of  the  past  year  have  not  been 
itless.     It  has  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 

Subcommittee  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Assem- 

in  setting  up  a  forum  for  discussion  among 
se  "principally  involved."  There  has  been  a 
•rowing  of  the  differences  that  we  faced  at  the 
':  General  Assembly.     The  remaining  obstacles 

large  and  important,  but  there  has  been  prog- 
3  in  the  right  direction. 

t  is  noteworthy  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
irse  of  these  negotiations  has  modified  certain 
its  longstanding  positions  which  for  years  have 
eked  the  way  to  agreement.  It  accepted  the 
a  of  a  limited  first-stage  agreement.  It  seemed 
illy  to  have  recognized  the  utility  of  systems  of 

and  ground  inspections  as  a  safeguard  against 
prise  attack,  and  the  idea  of  beginning  with 
-eed  zones  of  inspection.  It  seems  to  be  will- 
;  at  least  to  defer  and  omit  from  a  first-stage 
reement  its  demand  for  "elimination"  of  nu- 
ar  weapons,  which  by  its  own  admission  could 
t  now  be  verified  and  is  therefore  an  impossible 
nand.  It  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  a  more 
cere  and  constructive  approach  to  the  nuclear- 
ting  problem  when  in  June  it  agreed  that  a 
pension  of  testing  should  be  accompanied  by 
mitoring  systems  to  insure  compliance.  It  has 
licated  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  international 
armament  depots  in  which  arms  would  be 
►red. 

3eekmg  earnestly  to  seize  upon  every  oppor- 
lity  to  move  toward  agreement,  the  United 
ites,  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada 
ve  made  more  significant  changes  in  their  posi- 
es. These  are  reflected  in  the  four-power 
•rking  paper  of  August  29.  These  proposals  go 
p  to  meet  the  Soviet  objection  that  the  United 
ates  was  silent  on  the  steps  which  might  follow 
first-stage  disarmament  agreement.  Accord- 
^ly,  we  have  offered  concrete  figures  for  second- 
d  third-stage  force  levels  on  which  we  would 
gotiate  in  good  faith. 

On  the  subject  of  nuclear  tests,  the  Soviet 
lion  objected  that  cessation  of  tests  was  to  be 
layed  until  a  system  to  insure  that  fissionable 
iterials  would  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes 


was  in  effect.  We  agreed  then  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  tests  would  take  effect  before  this  system 
was  in  operation.  We  suggested  a  period  of  10 
months,  but  this  was  rejected  as  too  short.  Con- 
sequently we  accepted  the  period  suggested  by  the 
Soviet  Union — 2  years.  We  did  so  in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  in  turn  would  agree  in 
principle  to  the  cutoff  of  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  weapons  purposes  and  that 
work  should  proceed  to  design  the  necessary 
inspection  system. 

When  the  original  proposal  for  aerial  inspec- 
tion was  made  by  President  Eisenhower,  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  then  suggested 
progressive  installation  of  zones  of  inspection  be- 
ginning in  limited  areas  in  hopes  that  this  would 
lead  the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  this  important 
proposal.  We  have  offered  alternative  sugges- 
tions for  starting  this  program. 

The  Soviet  Union  at  first  objected  to  our  dis- 
armament proposals  as  not  coping  with  the 
nuclear  threat  and  claimed  that  we  intended  to 
do  nothing  about  the  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons 
which  now  exist.  We  have  in  fact  proposed  that 
we  not  only  stop  adding  to  these  stocks  of  weap- 
ons but  that  we  begin  to  reduce  them  by  transfer- 
ring their  fissionable-materials  contents  to  peace- 
ful uses  under  international  supervision. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  above  shows  that 
we  have  on  several  occasions  made  significant 
movement  toward  the  position  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  disagreement  which 
is  of  major  significance  and  on  which  we  would 
welcome  the  affirmation  of  the  Commission's  and 
the  Assembly's  support.  This  is  our  proposal  for 
the  stopping  of  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials for  weapons  purposes.  Soviet  acceptance 
of  this  principle  would  take  us  a  great  distance 
toward  achievement  of  an  agreement  on  disarma- 
ment, for  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
barriers  to  success.  We  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reconsider  its  opposition  to  this  step. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  this  proposal,  we 
would  finally  be  able  to  see  a  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  after  these  12  difficult  years  of  talk 
and  negotiation.  The  buildup  of  stocks  of  nu- 
clear weapons  would  stop.  Mankind  could  devote 
the  genius  and  the  great  resources  in  men,  time, 
material,  and  money  now  going  into  costly  nu- 
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clear  plants  to  peaceful  ends.    We  could  not  take 
a  greater  step  for  peace. 

Question  of  Nuclear  Testing 

We  believe  that  this  question  is  closely  related 
to  the  matter  of  the  continuation  of  nuclear  tests. 
The  United  States  has  proposed  the  suspension 
of  nuclear  tests ;  we  have  done  so  in  a  way  which 
makes  the  ending  of  these  tests  significant  and 
which  thus  genuinely  advances  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  position  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  on  this  question 
is  that  there  is  a  logical  and  necessary  link  be- 
tween the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
production.  Testing  is  the  top  of  the  iceberg  that 
bears  testimony  to  the  dangerous  mass  below.  To 
stop  tests  but  to  continue  producing  weapons 
would  make  no  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  real  issues  that  confront  us.  Until  a  disarma- 
ment agreement  putting  real  limits  on  the  nuclear 
threat  is  achieved,  we  cannot  accept  an  unsound 
limitation  which  could  prevent  us  from  improving 
our  ability  to  defend  ourselves.  To  stop  nuclear 
tests  alone  would  not  meet  the  real  danger  which 
comes  from  ever-increasing  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  number  of  countries. 

We  know  that  nuclear  testing  has  given  con- 
cern to  many  sincere  people  throughout  the  world. 
We  believe  these  fears  are  ill-founded,  but  we  re- 
spect their  motivations.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  United  States  proposed,  at  the  10th  General 
Assembly,  the  establishment  of  a  special  United 
Nations  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  radia- 
tion effects.  This  committee  will  report  to  the 
Assembly  by  July  1958,  and  its  conclusions  will 
no  doubt  be  thoroughly  reviewed  at  that  time. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  let  us  also  think  of  those 
who  may  see  in  the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  United  States  a  threat  to  dreams  of  con- 
quest and  expansion.  Such  persons  would  like 
to  see  this  element  of  our  strength  singled  out  for 
separate  and  restrictive  treatment.  Yet  how  ob- 
vious it  is  that  these  weapons  enable  the  free 
world  to  stand  firm  against  aggression  by  the 
large  manpower  resources  of  the  Communist 
world.  In  fact,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  possession  of  these  weapons  by  the  free  world 
has  helped  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  still 
more  sovereign  and  independent  governments. 

Therefore,  we  will  not  fall  victim  to  a  policy 
which  attempts  to  strip  us  of  parts  of  our  defen- 


sive strength  which  are  peculiarly  important  tl 
us  and  our  allies.    We  cannot,  therefore,  in  th 
interests  of  our  own  security  and  that  of  worlc 
peace  agree  to  stop  the  development  of  nuclea 
weapons  unless  there  are  also  restrictions  on  pro 
duction.    As  long   as  nuclear  weapons  can  bl 
used  and  produced  by  others,  we  must  insure  tha 
we  are  free  to  continue  the  development  and  re 
search  of  which  testing  is  an  integral  part.    Fo 
the  same  reasons  we  will  accept  no  ban  on  the  us 
of  these  weapons  which  does  not  effectively  appl 
to  all  instruments  of  war.     Nor  will  we  accept 
paper   prohibition   of   stocks   of   these  weapon 
when  we  know  there  is  no  way  to  insure  that  sua 
an  obligation  is  faithfully  carried  out. 

During  the  debate  in  the  10th  General  Assem 
bly  the  Representative  of  New  Zealand  [F.  H 
Corner]  made  a  very  wise  speech,  which  bear 
rereading.  At  one  point  he  said  that  "all  wear, 
ons — the  blockbuster  as  well  as  the  atomic  bomb- 
are  bad  and  ....  If  war  and  aggression  are  t 
be  prevented,  no  single  weapon  should  be  single' 
out  but  all  weapons  must  be  brought  under 
single  comprehensive  scheme  of  disarmamen 
which  can  be  policed  and  enforced." 

We  commend  our  proposals,  which  include  sus 
pension  of  testing  with  other  measures  of  rea 
disarmament  and  which  therefore  go  furthe 
than  a  mere  test  ban,  as  the  best  way  to  ge 
started.  Our  proposals  would  insure  that  the  nu 
clear  buildup  would  be  stopped  short  and  gradu 
ally  diminished.  A  start  would  be  made  towar 
an  open  world  in  which  the  chances  of  surpris 
attack  and  miscalculations  which  are  bred  in  fea 
and  lead  to  war  would  be  reduced  to  the  vanish 
ing  point.  New  horizons  of  peace  and  prosperit 
would  open  before  us. 

We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  o 
the  members  of  this  Commission,  upon  a  thought 
ful  review  of  the  record  before  them,  will  shar 
this  conviction. 

Offer  to  Soviet  Union 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude  let  me  sa 
this:  In  essence,  we,  that  is  to  say  Canadi 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Unite 
States,  have  made  and  we  do  now  make  this  offe 
to  the  Soviet  Union : 

We  will  suspend  nuclear  tests  for  an  initis 
period  expected  to  be  2  years  but  also  subject  t 
further    extension,    provided    you,    the    Sovif 
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on,  agree  on  establishing  an  effective  inspec- 

fcystem,  air  ami  ground,  on  stopping  produc- 

of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes 

reducing  present  stocks,  on  starting  outer- 

e   missile  control,   and   on   reducing  armed 

es. 

[r.  President,  we  do  not  insist  that  all  these 
■  be  done  at  once.  An  agreement  that  they 
dd  be  done  in  acceptable  stages  is  enough  to 
this  program  under  way,  and  suspension  of 
lag  would  be  the  first  thing  to  happen. 
:  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  willing  to  commit 
f  to  steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of  surprise 
ck,  if  it  is  not  prepared  to  commit  itself  to 
s  to  stop  the  future  piling  up  of  nuclear 
pons  and  their  spreading  throughout  the 
Id,  then  I  say  with  all  the  solemnity  of  which 
n  capable  that  we  are  faced  with  a  present 
or  clanger  far  graver  than  the  problematic 
or  danger  that  comes  from  the  testing  of 
Be  weapons  in  order  to  make  the  new  power 
liable  for  defense  without  a  dangerous  fall- 
Such  unwillingness  would  confront  us  and 
i  nations  of  the  free  world  with  a  powerful 
on  whose  conduct  could  only  be  explained  by 
etermination  to  impose  military  domination 
the  world.  There  wouldn't  be  any  other  ex- 
lation.  If  that  be  the  case,  then  we  and 
ce-loving  humanity  everywhere  would  have 
alternative  but  to  concentrate  all  our  effort 
meeting  that  danger.  All  else  fades  into 
gnificance. 

t  is  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  speak  and  tell  us 
it  we  must  contemplate. 


.  Dulles  and  Mr.  Gromyko  Discuss 
J.-Soviet  Relations 

' nl J/,, ring  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  is- 
i  on  October  5  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  be- 
en Secretary  Dulles  and  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
r  Andrei  Gromyko. 

»  release  560  dated  October  5 

iecretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
ko  met  for  approximately  four  hours  and  dealt 
h  a  number  of  major  topics.  The  meeting  was 
1  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Sec- 
iry  of  State  to  discuss  questions  concerning 
state  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
lie  Secretary  felt  that  advantage  should  be 


taken  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister's  presence 
in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  invite  an 
exchange  of  views. 

Secretary  Dulles  and  Foreign  Minister  Gro- 
myko felt  that  the  meeting  would  enable  them  to 
seek  clarification  of  the  intentions  and  positions 
of  their  respective  Governments  on  major  ques- 
tions of  mutual  concern. 

They  believe  that  the  conversation  this  after- 
noon has  been  helpful  in  this  respect. 

The  major  topics  which  were  brought  up  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  were  the  Middle  East,  [ 
disarmament,  the  situation  in  Europe,  and  United 
States-Soviet  contacts. 

The  Secretary  was  accompanied  at  the  meeting 
by  Mr.  C.  Burke  Elbrick,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  European  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Freers,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European 
Affairs. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was  accompanied 
by  Ambassador  Zaroubin  and  Mr.  Oleg  Troyanov - 
sky. 

President  and  Prime  Minister  Kishi 
Exchange  Views  on  Nuclear  Tests 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

The  White  House  on  October  1+  made  public 
the  following  exchange  of  messages  between  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi  of 
Japan. 

The  President's  Message 

October  3,  1957 
Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister:  I  have  for  a  long 
time  given  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration 
to  the  issue  you  raise  in  your  communication  of 
September  twenty-fourth  regarding  the  continua- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  us  in  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  been  able  to  reach  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  for  the  time  being  and 
in  the  present  circumstances,  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and,  I  believe,  that  of  the  free 
world,  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  what  we 
learn  from  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  "We 
are  at  a  stage  when  testing  is  required  for  the  de- 
velopment of  important  defensive  uses  of  nuclear 
weapons,     particularly     against    missiles,     sub- 
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marines,  and  aircraft,  as  well  as  to  reduce  further 
the  fallout  yield  from  nuclear  weapons.  To  stop 
these  tests  in  the  absence  of  effective  limitations 
on  nuclear  weapons  production  and  on  other  ele- 
ments of  armed  strength  and  without  the  opening 
up  of  all  principal  nations  to  a  measure  of  inspec- 
tion as  a  safeguard  against  surprise  attack  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  could  be  used  is  a  sacrifice 
which  would  be  dangerous  to  accept. 

We  are  aware  of  the  preoccupations  with  the 
question  of  health  hazards  connected  with  nuclear 
testing.  We  believe  that  these  are  ill  founded. 
However,  we  have  pledged  to  conduct  those  tests 
which  may  be  necessary  only  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  keep  world  radiation  from  rising  to  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  levels  which  might 
be  hazardous.  Also,  as  you  know,  the  General 
Assembly  has  established  a  scientific  committee 
to  study  this  problem.  This  committee  is  due  to 
report  by  July  1958,  and  its  findings  will  no  doubt 
be  fully  debated  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  believe  that  nuclear  tests  can  and  should  be 
suspended  if  other  limitations  of  the  type  I  have 
mentioned  are  agreed  upon.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  has  joined  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada  in  pre- 
senting proposals  which  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  testing  in  this  context.  Of  special  im- 
portance, I  think,  is  the  proposal  that  further 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons 
purposes  be  stopped  and  a  beginning  be  made  in 
the  reduction  of  existing  weapons  stockpiles.  We 
believe  that  if  this  proposal  is  widely  supported  in 
the  General  Assembly,  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  this  event,  we  would  be  assured 
that  atomic  energy  in  the  future  would  be  devoted 
to  peaceful  purposes  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


The  Prime  Minister's  Message 

Septembeb  24,  195 

My  deab  Mk.  President:  I  have  the  honour  to  I 
Tour  Excellency's  attention  to  the  proposal  submitted 
the  Japanese  delegation  to  the  present  session  of 
General  Assembly  on  23  September,  1957  on  the  quest 
of  disarmament  and  nuclear  test  explosions. 

Japan  as  a  peace-loving  nation  ardently  desires  proi 
realization  of  a  general  disarmament,  particularly,  p 
hibition  of  the  manufacture,  use  and  test  of  nuclear  we 
ons  as  is  clearly  stated  in  the  several  resolutions  of 
Diet,  which  have  been  duly  transmitted  to  Your  Ex 
lency's    government.     My    government,    recognizing 
urgent  necessity  of  ending  all  nuclear  test  explosions, '. 
repeatedly  requested  your  government  to  suspend  s 
tests.     But  to  our  profound  disappointment,  none  of  j 
countries  concerned  has  so  far  taken  the  initiative  to  6 
pend  nuclear  test  explosions.     But  they  all  go  on  repi 
ing  their  tests,  creating  a  vicious  circle  of  the  most 
grettable   kind,   which   does   nothing  to   lessen   distr 
among  nations. 

The  recent  Disarmament  Conference,  while  giving 
dications  of  partial  agreement  among  the  powers  c 
cerned,  came  to  an  impasse  on  account  of  the  disagi 
ment  of  views  as  to  whether  suspension  of  nuclear  I 
explosions  should  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  ot 
aspects  of  disarmament,  or  it  should  take  place  separat 
from  them.  This  difference  in  opinion  is  perhaps 
reconcilable,  and  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  reso 
the  present  impasse.  But  when  we  consider  the  prop< 
tion  on  the  one  hand  that  disarmament  negotiation 
carried  on  while  continuing  with  nuclear  test  explosic 
and  the  proposition  on  the  other  that  the  negotiation 
continued  after  having  first  put  a  stop  to  nuclear  tes 
the  preferability  of  the  latter,  from  the  standpoint  of  I 
manity,  is  obvious ;  it  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  wo 
public  opinion.  I,  therefore,  earnestly  request  Tour  1 
cellency  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  proposal  of 
Japanese  Delegation.  Acceptance  will,  my  governmc 
believes,  pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  question 
disarmament  and  nuclear  test  explosions,  which  is  eage 
wished  by  the  Japanese  people  and  all  peoples  of 
world. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Ye 
Excellency  the  assurances  of  my  highest  considerati 

Nobusuke  Kishi 
Prime  Minister  of  Japai 
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st  Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 


Remarks  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Chairman,  UjS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission l 


fifteen  years  ago  today,  in  Chicago,  Enrico 
•mi  and  his  associates  laid  the  first  course  of 
phite  blocks  for  an  atomic  pile.  This  structure 
ame  man's  first  successful  apparatus  for  the 
nol  of  a  great  force  of  nature.  This  primitive 
ctor  has  long  since  been  dismantled,  but  I  have 
iiight  with  me  today,  and  shall  deposit  here 
h  the  Agency,  what  I  believe  is  the  last  of  these 
phite  blocks  from  the  world's  first  reactor.  I 
this  in  the  hope  that  it  may  become  the  begin- 
ig  of  a  collection,  or  a  museum,  of  the  early 
rs  of  atomic  energy  and  by  reason  of  its  as- 
iation  be  symbolic  of  a  great  truth. 
?or  it  is  a  truth  that  atomic  energy  belongs  to 
i  whole  world  of  men.  Enrico  Fermi,  a  nat- 
ilized  citizen  of  my  country,  had  been  born  in 
lv.  "Working  with  him  in  those  momentous 
\>  were  men  and  women  from  many  other 
ids — from  England,  Canada,  Germany,  and 
ingary.  Their  scientific  education  was  based 
on  the  great  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
de  by  Einstein,  Bohr,  Hahn,  Strassman,  Meit- 
r,  Frisch,  the  Curies,  Mendeleev,  Rutherford, 
a  Neumann,  Raman,  Millikan,  the  Comptons, 
wrence,  and  many  other  scientists  whose  birth- 
ices,  as  you  may  see,  are  scattered  all  round  the 
restrial  globe.  Atomic  energy  belongs  to  no 
e  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
We  are  fortunate  to  be  here  today,  for  this  is 
e  of  the  most  momentous  occasions  in  which 
m  of  our  generation  can  hope  to  participate. 
ie  Supreme  Intelligence,  who  created  us  all  and 
10m — depending  on  our  places  of  origin — we 
jrship  under  different  names,  endowed  man  with 

Made  at  the  first  conference  of  the  IAEA  at  Vienna, 
istria,  on  Oct.  1.  Admiral  Strauss  is  chairman  of  the 
3.  delegation. 
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the  power  of  choice  between  good  and  evil,  be- 
tween the  blessing  and  the  curse.  And  for  once 
in  man's  long  history  we  appear  to  have  chosen 
wisely.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  is  pleasing  to  the 
Creator,  then  He  may  look  with  favor  upon  the 
work  which  we  do  here.  May  we  do  what  is  good 
in  His  sight. 

Genesis  of  the  President's  Plan 

Four  years  ago  this  week  President  Eisenhower 
gave  his  approval  to  a  plan  upon  which  I  had 
been  working  for  the  establishment  of  this 
Agency.  The  genesis  of  the  plan,  however,  was 
an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  the  President  some 
months  earlier.  For,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
drift  of  nations  toward  an  atomic  deadlock,  or 
even  worse,  an  atomic  war,  and  aware  of  the  fail- 
ure of  all  previous  efforts  to  break  through  the 
barriers  erected  by  fear  and  mistrust,  President 
Eisenhower  had  conceived  of  using  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy  on  an  international 
scale  and  by  so  doing  to  persuade  all  nations  with 
atomic  materials  to  make  them  available  to  an 
international  body.  These  contributions  would 
be  in  amounts  at  first  modest  and  later  substantial. 
They  would  be  used  only  for  benign  purposes. 
They  would  mean  that  much  less  which  could  be 
manufactured  into  weapons  of  destruction. 

This  plan  was  presented  to  the  world  in  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  historic  address  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  De- 
cember 8, 1953.  Since  that  date  many  earnest  men 
from  more  than  80  nations,  including  many  of  you 
who  are  here  today,  have  worked  untiringly  to 
bring  that  exalted  idea  to  life. 

Thanks  to  you,  today  it  lives. 
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My  Government  has  made  available  for  acqui- 
sition by  the  Agency  5,000  kilograms  of  contained 
uranium-235,  the  rare  isotope,  and  President 
Eisenhower  has  announced  that  we  will  increase 
this  amount  by  adding  to  it  as  much  as  all  other 
nations  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agency  be- 
tween now  and  July  1960.  By  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  this  Conference  as  required  by  the 
statute  of  the  Agency,  I  am  making  this  proposal 
of  my  Government  formal.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  overwhelmingly  approved  of 
this  action,  and  this  Conference  is  highlighted  by 
the  presence  here  today  of  a  number  of  the  United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  who  have  come  here  to  evi- 
dence their  interest.2 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  my  fellow  countrymen  that 
at  this  Conference  or  soon  thereafter  other  na- 
tions will  take  similar  action  to  make  fissionable 
material  available  to  the  Agency. 

We  look  to  see  this  Agency  and  its  headquarters 
become  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  such  ma- 
terial for  peaceful  uses  and,  among  its  other  vital 
functions,  for  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Not  least 
among  these  functions  is,  of  course,  to  build  a 
foundation  of  understanding  and  trust  among 
peoples — by  showing  them  the  blessings  which  can 
flow  from  the  peaceful  atom.  We  believe  that 
people  who  are  prosperous,  healthy,  happy,  and 
free  are  people  who  will  not  willingly  or  aggres- 
sively or  capriciously  commit  the  terrible  sin  of 
initiating  war.  The  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  peace. 
This  is  the  high  purpose  to  which  we  who  are  here 
today  likewise  dedicate  ourselves. 

Message  From  President  Eisenhower 

It  is  now  my  privilege  and  great  honor  to  read 
a  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America : 

"Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Confer- 
ence: 


2  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bul- 
i.kti.n  of  Oct.  14, 1957,  p.  618. 


"The  prayers  and  hopes  of  millions  of  peop 
of  every  race  and  faith  attend  the  deliberatio 
which  you  begin  in  Vienna  today. 

"You  have  been  given  the  historic  responsibili 
of  translating  a  new  concept  into  positive  actic 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

"No  other  Conference  in  history  has  ever  begt1 
more  auspiciously.  The  Statute  of  the  Intern 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  you  a 
about  to  implement,  represents  the  will  and  t 
aspirations  of  more  nations  than  ever  before  su 
scribed  to  an  international  treaty. 

"Yours,  therefore,  is  a  sacred  trust.  You  ho 
in  your  custody  the  conscience  of  the  peoples 
the  world.  They  look  hopefully  to  you  to  f urth 
the  practical  program  whereby  the  fissioned  ato 
will  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  fear  and  will  be  trail 
formed  into  the  means  of  providing  them  wr1 
richer,  healthier  and  happier  lives. 

"For  the  past  several  years  the  people  of  tl 
United  States  have  dedicated  their  hearts  an 
minds  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking.  Spea 
ing  in  their  behalf,  let  me  on  this  occasion  ea 
nestly  reaffirm  that  consecration  of  our  efforts, 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  Agency  will  becon 
the  focal  point  for  promoting  and  distribute 
the  beneficence  of  atomic  energy  to  every  natit 
of  the  world,  large  and  small. 

"The  opportunities  which  now  lie  before  yc! 
are  many ;  the  challenges  which  you  will  have  i 
meet  and  solve  will  be  great.  But  with  faith  ar 
continued  friendly  cooperation,  such  as  hi 
marked  the  creation  of  the  Agency,  our  generatk 
can  make  of  atomic  energy  a  gift  for  which  mai 
kind  will  be  forever  grateful. 

"May  this  Conference  be  inscribed  in  history  i 
marking  the  turning  point  where  man's  fears  < 
the  atom  yielded  to  hope,  and  to  the  wider  coope 
ation  necessary  to  establish  that  peace  which 
desired  of  all  men. 

"It  is  my  prayer  that  the  splitting  of  the  ator 
under  the  wise  administration  of  the  Internation 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  may  some  day  unify 
divided  world. 

Dwtght  D.  Eisenhower" 
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fhe  Communists  Also  Have  Their  Problems" 


by  Allen  W.  Dulles 

Director  of  Central  Intelligence l 


[t  may  seem  a  bit  paradoxical  that  the  Director 
Central  Intelligence  should  be  addressing  the 
ivertising  Council.  You  represent  the  trend — 
lich  seems  quite  irresistible — that  "it  pays  to 
vertise."  I  am  the  head  of  the  silent  service 
d  cannot  advertise  my  wares.  Sometimes,  I 
mit,  this  is  a  bit  irksome.  Often  we  know  a 
;  more  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  than 
i  are  credited  with,  and  we  realize  a  little  ad- 
rtisement  might  improve  our  public  relations. 
>r  major  reasons  of  policy,  however,  public  re- 
ions  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  security  of  our 
orations. 

You  and  we,  however,  have  much  in  common. 
e  are  both  deeply  concerned  with  the  impact 
ideas  on  human  behavior.  In  carrying  out 
e  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  im- 
irtant  tasks — that  of  estimating  future  develop- 
ents  in  the  foreign  field — the  ability  to  analyze 
iblic  reactions  is  essential  in  our  job.  We,  as 
»u,  have  to  judge  whether  ideas  have  a  transi- 
rv  value  or  will  have  an  enduring  effect  upon 
e  behaviors  of  people. 

In  particular,  it  is  a  fascinating  study  to  follow 
e  development  of  the  ideas  behind  certain  of 
ie  great  revolutionary  movements.  Some  such 
ovements  were  promoted  by  religious  fervor, 
me  by  brute  military  force,  many  by  a  combina- 
on  of  might  and  assertions  of  right.  These 
ovements  have  had  their  day — long  or  short, 
ome  have  had  broad  geographic  appeal;  some 
ere  limited  to  a  particular  area ;  and  the  history 
:  some  has  never  really  been  deciphered.  Our 
vilization,   despite   the   Dark   Ages,   has   been 


1  Address  made  before  the  Advertising  Council  at  San 
rancisco,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  19. 


tough  enough  to  survive  the  most  vigorous  and 
long-lived  revolutionary  assaults  on  mind  and 
body. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  give  you  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  the  recent  happenings  within  the 
Soviet  Communist  world,  and  I  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  draw  certain  conclusions  which  support 
my  conviction  that  radical  changes  are  taking 
place  and  more  are  in  the  making. 

The  initial  ideological  fervor,  I  believe,  is  seep- 
ing out  of  the  international  revolutionary  Com- 
munist movement,  particularly  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Marxism  was  not  designed  for  the 
atomic  age  of  the  mid-20th  century.  Effective  as 
communism  has  been  in  establishing  control  of 
two  powerful  nations  and  imposing  its  will  on  a 
number  of  satellite  countries,  it  is  beginning  to 
encounter  difficulties  in  coping  with  the  complex 
industrial  and  technological  problems  of  today. 
Further,  while  some  of  the  industrial  and  mili- 
tary achievements  of  both  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Com- 
munist China  have  stirred  the  pride  of  its  citi- 
zens, communism  has  failed  to  devise  a  political 
system  capable  of  commanding  the  loyalties  of 
governed  peoples  without  resort  to  the  cruel 
barbarities  of  mass  terror.  It  has  satisfied 
neither  the  ideals,  the  aspirations,  nor  the  needs 
of  the  people  subject  to  its  domination. 

Major  Changes  in  International  Communism 

Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  international  com- 
munism are  being  forced  to  review  their  situation 
and  to  consider  major  changes — changes  which 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  system.  The 
theories  of  Marx  and  Lenin  proved  useful  window 
dressing  behind  which  the  Communists  estab- 
lished their  monopoly  of  political  power,  the  so- 
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called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  These 
ideas  are  of  little  aid  in  guiding  the  Communist 
dictatorship  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  world 
today. 

What  prophet  is  there  left  in  Soviet  Russia? 
Marx  and  Lenin  are  given  lip  service,  but  their 
advice  and  counsel  have  little  applicability  today. 
Stalin  has  been  discredited,  though  his  embarrass- 
ing remains  are  still  on  view  in  the  Kremlin. 
Khrushchev  is  unlikely  to  blossom  out  as  a  creator 
of  new  Communist  doctrine,  though  his  impetu- 
osity and  unpredictability  remain  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  in  an  international  situation  as 
tense  as  that  of  today.  Mao  retains  his  role  as  a 
prophet  in  China,  but  he,  too,  is  having  his 
troubles. 

When  Stalin  disappeared  from  the  scene  a  little 
less  than  5  years  ago,  he  left  a  clouded  heritage. 
His  later  years  of  dictatorship  had  brought  the 
Soviet  Union  close  to  war  and  disaster.  Ventures 
in  Greece,  at  Berlin,  and  finally  in  Korea  had 
opened  the  eyes  even  of  the  credulous  abroad. 
Domestically,  harsh  measures  of  forced  industrial- 
ization and  military  buildup,  successful  as  they 
were  technologically,  had  left  little  place  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  the  systematic  cruelties  of  the  secret 
police  had  created  popular  unrest,  suspicion,  and 
despair.  Khrushchev  told  us  the  story  of  how 
terror  ridden  Soviet  life  had  become  in  his  now 
well-known  secret  speech  at  the  20th  Party  Con- 
gress over  a  year  ago — a  speech  still  unpublished 
in  the  Communist  world.  It  was  too  strong  medi- 
cine for  popular  consumption,  although  bits  and 
pieces  of  it  were  allowed  to  leak  out. 

Stalin's  successors  had  the  difficult  task  of  tem- 
pering a  dictatorship  but  yet  maintaining  com- 
plete authority,  of  doing  away  with  the  Stalinist 
type  of  secret-police  repression  and  yet  keeping 
the  people  under  iron  discipline,  of  maintaining 
a  tight  rein  but  still  creating  the  impression,  and 
giving  some  of  the  substance,  of  a  new  measure  of 
freedom. 

Beria  found  it  hard  to  fit  into  this  picture.  He 
did  not  want  to  relinquish  his  personal  control  of 
the  secret  police,  through  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  top  position.  His  plot  was  discovered,  and  he 
was  liquidated.  Since  then  the  military  seems  to 
have  become  the  decisive  element  where  force  or 
the  threat  of  force  was  required  to  support  a  po- 
litical decision. 


Collective  Dictatorship 

After  the  Beria  crisis  we  were  told  that  th 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  had  become  a  col 
lective  leadership — more  properly  described  as 
collective  dictatorship.  True  enough,  the  crisi 
of  readjustment  to  the  post-Stalin  era  brougl 
together  in  uneasy  harmony  the  surviving  rneir 
bers  of  the  governing  body  known  as  the  Pn 
sidium  of  the  party.  Many  here  at  home  an 
abroad  wrongly  estimated  that  this  might  be  a 
enduring  form  of  government.  Actually,  bitte 
personal  rivalries  and  basic  differences  of  philosc 
phies  and  outlook  remain  unreconciled. 

The  ultimate  authority  to  make  crucial  dt 
cisions  must  rest  firmly  somewhere,  and  thf 
"somewhere"  is  unlikely  for  long  to  be  in  a  ca 
lective.  Majority  rule  is  appropriate  for  legisk 
tive  and  judicial  bodies,  but  it  does  not  functio 
satisfactorily  in  the  executive  field,  where  d( 
cisiveness  of  action  is  essential. 

For  a  time  after  Stalin's  disappearance  froi 
the  scene,  Malenkov  tried  to  lead  the  collectk 
team,  seemingly  down  a  course  which  promise 
a  better  break  for  the  people  than  they  had  eve 
had  before.  In  1955  he  was  forced  to  confess  hi 
incapacity  and  Khrushchev  took  over,  committin 
himself,  like  his  predecessor,  to  the  collectiv( 
rule  formula. 

Then  last  June  the  inevitable  irreconcilab] 
conflict  of  opinions  emerged,  the  collects 
broke  down,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  mil: 
tary,  in  particular  Zhukov,  Khrushchev  eliminate 
his  rivals — Molotov  and  Kaganovich,  who  reall 
felt  that  the  old  Stalinist  and  foreign  policie 
were  preferable,  and  Malenkov,  who,  due  to  hi 
relative  youth,  political  experience,  and  apparen 
popularity,  was  a  dangerous  potential  rival.  A 
the  moment  Khrushchev  is  busily  engaged  in  im 
plicating  Malenkov  in  the  crimes  of  Stalin's  late 
days,  classing  him  as  "shadow  and  tool"  of  Berk 
Since  Beria  was  shot  for  treason,  the  threat  t 
Malenkov  is  naked  enough  for  all  to  see. 

So  the  history  of  Soviet  governmental  change 
repeats  itself,  although  in  a  slightly  different  pal 
tern  from  that  of  the  two  previous  decades 
Those  recently  purged  have  not  yet  been  liqui 
dated  like  Beria  or  eliminated  by  mock  trials  sue' 
as  those  of  the  late  1930's.  With  a  touch  of  al 
most  sardonic  humor,  the  miscreants  have  bee; 
assigned  to  the  oblivion  of  Siberia  or  the  darknes 
of  Outer  Mongolia. 
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t  was  the  handpicked  Central  Committee  of 

Communist  Party,  with  the  backing  of  the 

iv,  which  played  the  decisive  role  in  last  sum- 

■  changes  in  the  high  command.     This  sug- 

■  that  the  Presidium  on  its  own  can  no  longer 
1  with  recalcitrant  members,  at  least  in  a  situ- 
>n  where  the  issues  are  closely  drawn  and  where 
se  to  be  eliminated  are  not  in  a  hopeless 
lority. 

lie  claim  that  the  purpose  of  these  changes  was 
;et  back  to  the  pure  Leninist  communism  of  the 
t  is  camouflage.  No  differing  theories  of  Com- 
uist  and  Marxist  dogma  played  a  decisive  role 
his  struggle.  It  was  a  question  of  power  poli- 
in  a  situation  where  hard  decisions  had  to 
made  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  fields. 
ire  were  in  fact  very  deep  and  fundamental  di- 
gences  of  views  among  the  members  of  the 
sidium,  and  the  collective  failed  to  function 
a  use  the  differences  were  not  susceptible  of 
lpromise. 

entralization  of  Industry 

Tiree  main  issues  divided  the  Soviet  leaders. 
)  first  concerned  the  decentralization  of 
ustry. 

liter  years  of  extolling  the  virtues  of  a  cen- 
ly  planned  economy,  some  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
e  recently  begun  to  stress  the  need  of  local  ini- 
ive  to  improve  efficiency  at  the  plant  level.  By 
use  of  local  resources  it  was  hoped  to  ease  the 
den  on  transport  facilities,  minimize  duplica- 
i  of  effort,  and  stimulate  managerial  initiative. 
ing  on  these  theories,  Khrushchev  recently 
:ed  through  a  program  to  decentralize  away 
m  Moscow  many  elements  of  control  of  the 
at  Soviet  industrial  machine,  in  the  most 
eping  reorganization  of  the  economic  manage- 
lt  machinery  since  the  first  Five- Year  Plan  was 
pted  in  1928.  Some  27  specialized  economic 
tistries  in  Moscow  were  abolished  and  replaced 
105  regional  economic  councils. 
iast  June  several  of  Khrushchev's  colleagues 
d  to  reverse  all  this. 

Tie  reason  for  the  reorganization  is  readily 
lerstandable  if  one  tries  to  conceive  of  the 
eaucratic  mess  which  we  would  have  if  we 
smpted  to  manage  from  the  Capital  all  the 
ails  of  a  growing  industrial  complex  more  dis- 
sed  geographically  than  that  of  the  United 
tes  and  approaching  one-half  of  its  size. 


There  should  be  eventual  economic  benefits 
from  the  decentralization,  but  Khrushchev's  plan 
will  create  as  many  problems  as  it  solves.  A  long 
period  of  transitional  confusion  is  certain  while 
new  administrative  command  and  coordination 
channels  are  worked  out.  In  the  longer  run  there 
is  the  danger  for  the  Soviet  Union  that  a  kind  of 
economic  provincialism  will  develop  to  threaten 
the  dominance  of  the  central  government. 

The  reason  for  the  bitter  fight  against  this  re- 
organization by  many  of  Khrushchev's  colleagues 
is  clear.  The  decentralization  will  remove  some 
of  the  power  from  the  central  government  in 
Moscow  and  transfer  it  to  the  provinces.  Here 
only  two  members  of  the  Presidium  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  real  influence — Khrushchev, 
through  his  control  of  the  party  machinery 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  military, 
presently  represented  by  Marshal  Zhukov. 

The  Agricultural  Problem 

The  second  issue  dividing  the  Soviet  leaders 
in  June  last  was  the  agricultural  problem,  often 
called  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Soviet  system. 
Khrushchev  has  been  pressing  for  ever-increasing 
areas  of  state- controlled  farmlands,  on  the  pattern 
of  the  huge  development  he  had  started  in  the  so- 
called  virgin  lands  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  make  good  the  shortcomings  of  communism's 
greatest  fiasco — the  collectivized  farm  system. 
This  involves  some  80-100  million  acres — larger 
than  the  entire  wheat  acreage  of  the  United  States. 

For  many  years  Soviet  emphasis  on  heavy  in- 
dustry and  military  strength  drained  manpower 
and  capital  investments  away  from  the  farms, 
making  agriculture  the  stepchild  of  the  Stalinist 
economy.  In  contrast  with  the  rapid  growth  rate 
of  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  economy,  for  the  past 
20  years  Soviet  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities has  failed  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  U.S.S.K. 

After  all,  soil  conditions,  rainfall,  and  tempera- 
ture do  not  favor  the  Soviet  Union  despite  its  vast 
area.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  produce  reasonable  agricultural  yields 
in  normal  years.  Moreover,  the  combination  of 
bureaucratic  mismanagement  and  Communist 
neglect  of  the  motivating  force  of  personal  in- 
centives has  resulted  in  an  inefficiency  of  farm 
labor  so  great  that  it  takes  about  one  farm  worker 
to  feed  and  supply  every  four  persons  in  the 
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U.S.S.R.,  whereas  the  ratio  in  the  United  States 
is  about  1  for  every  16  persons.  Hence,  45  percent 
of  Soviet  labor  is  on  the  farms  as  compared  with 
10  percent  of  American  workers. 

Khrushchev's  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  in- 
vesting heavily  in  the  semiarid,  agriculturally 
marginal  virgin  lands  is  very  great.  So  far  he 
has  been  lucky,  with  one  excellent  crop  and  one 
fair  one.  This  year,  1957,  promises  to  be  only 
fair,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  Soviet  lead- 
ers fear  a  major  crop  failure  as  the  moisture  is 
used  up  in  the  new  lands.  Even  Mikoyan,  who 
has  stuck  with  Khrushchev  so  far  and  now  is  prob- 
ably the  number-two  man  in  the  party,  is  said  to 
have  been  dubious  about  the  virgin-lands  program. 

The  final  success  or  failure  of  the  program  is 
still  to  be  determined,  and  Khrushchev's  personal 
reputation  is  deeply  involved.  He  has  promised 
his  people  equality  per  capita  with  Americans  in 
milk  and  butter  by  1958  and  in  meat  by  1961. 
This  latter  would  involve  an  increase  of  3%  times 
in  Soviet  meat  production,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  an  ambitious  program,  even  taking  into  account 
the  noted  fertility  of  the  rabbit,  which  is  included 
in  the  Soviet  calculations,  as  well  as  their  claimed 
ability  to  produce  a  larger  number  of  twin  lambs. 

Soviet  Foreign  Policy 

Finally,  a  third  point  at  issue  between  Khrush- 
chev and  his  opponents  lay  in  the  related  fields  of 
foreign  policy  and  policy  toward  the  European 
satellites.  Here  Khrushchev  was  attacked  by 
Molotov  and  his  followers  for  having  weakened 
the  Soviet  position  by  his  policy  of  reconciliation 
with  Yugoslavia  and  by  his  Austrian  settlement. 
He  was,  in  fact,  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing opened  the  flood  gates  to  revolt  by  stimulating 
support  for  the  doctrine  of  "differing  roads  to 
socialism,"  a  heresy  that  is  now  threatening  the 
monolithic  structure  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

For  a  time  during  the  Hungarian  revolution  the' 
ranks  in  the  Soviet  leadership  had  closed,  and 
Khrushchev  personally  as  well  as  his  opponents 
must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  ruthless  inter- 
vention in  November  1956.  The  scars  of  dissent 
remained,  however,  and  in  the  indictment  of  Molo- 
tov by  the  Central  Committee  his  Yugoslav  and 
Austrian  policies  are  the  subject  of  particular 
criticism.     Hungary  goes  unmentioned.  * 

Moscow's  future  policy  toward  the  European 
Satellites  remains  unresolved.     Though  Molotov 


was  vigorously  attacked  for  his  mistaken  attitude 
Khrushchev,  since  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  re 
volts,  has  feared  the  contagious  influence  of  grant 
ing  more  freedom  anywhere.  Certainly  none  o: 
the  Soviet  leaders  cares  to  remember  the  precept 
of  Lenin,  who  had  this  to  say  in  1917 : 

If  Finland,  if  Poland,  if  the  Ukraine  break  away  fror 
Russia  there  is  nothing  bad  about  that.  ...  No  natio; 
can  be  free  if  it  oppresses  other  nations. 

These  were  the  major  issues  on  whicl 
Khrushchev  fought  for,  and  by  an  eyelash  won 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  are  many  other  burning  problems  f  acin; 
the  new  group  ruling  the  Soviet  Union. 

East-West  Contacts 

First  of  all,  they  have  the  problem  of  East 
West  contacts,  which,  for  propaganda  purpose 
at  least,  they  strongly  claim  to  favor.  Can  th 
leaders  really  permit  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.I 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  life?  Do  the 
dare  open  up  to  the  press,  to  radio,  to  television 

Except  for  certain  supervised  and  guided  tour; 
the  answer  to  this  so  far  seems  to  be  "no."  W 
can  guess  how  frightened  they  are  from  thei 
panicky  warnings  to  Soviet  youth  about  being  dt 
ceived  by  the  words  of  the  American  boys  an 
girls  who  went  to  Moscow  recently  for  the  bi 
Soviet  youth  festival. 

Similarly,  they  do  not  dare  publish  such  docv 
ments  as  the  Khrushchev  secret  speech,  the  U.J 
report  on  Hungary,  nor  the  basic  attack  on  Con 
munist  doctrine  by  the  Yugoslav,  Djilas,  in  hi 
recently  published  book,  The  New  Class. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  such  criticisms  openh 
Soviet  leaders  try  to  sweep  them  under  the  m 
and  keep  their  own  people  in  the  dark. 

There  was  recently  published  in  Moscow 
highly  realistic  novel  with  the  eloquent  title  Ni 
By  Bread  Alone.  It  evoked  great  popular  ir 
terest  in  the  U.S.S.R.  because  it  showed  some  c 
the  seamier  side  of  political  life  and  bureaucrac 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  All  the  big  guns  c 
the  Soviet  regime  began  to  fire  at  the  autho 
Dudintsev,  and  Khrushchev  himself  recently  Ian 
basted  the  book  as  misguided  and  dangerous.  1 
is  significant  that  they  have  not  yet  banned  i 
Probably  they  were  too  late  in  realizing  its  subt 
attack  on  the  foundations  of  the  Communist  sy: 
tern. 

By  and  large  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  peop 
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I  live  in  a  dream  world  about  everything  out- 
i  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  most  tragic  part 
ut  this  is  the  distorted  facts  and  fancies  the 
iet  leaders  give  their  own  people  about  the 
■dly  hostile  attitudes  of  Americans  toward 
m.  The  exchange  of  a  few  controlled  travel- 
Belegations  is  not  enough.  The  barriers  to 
noation  and  knowledge  must  be  torn  down. 

Mlectual  Unrest 

"he  Soviet  loaders  also  have  to  deal  with  the 
blems  created  by  their  own  educational  system 
[  by  the  development  of  an  industrial  and 
uiical  elite.  Under  the  lash  of  its  pellmell  in- 
trialization  program  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  past 
ade  has  enormously  speeded  up  the  education 
he  Russian  people,  particularly  in  the  scientific 
[  technical  field.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
aing  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  graduates 
schools  corresponding  to  our  high  schools  and 

■66. 

t  is  true  that  in  their  educational  system  they 
phasize  scientific  and  technical  fields  much 
re  than  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
t  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  substance.  It  has 
ray  of  seeping  across  lines  and  into  adjacent 
■ail mi  ill  of  learning.  The  Soviet  leaders,  I 
aly  believe,  cannot  illuminate  their  scientific 
:ure  halls  and  laboratories  without  also  letting 

light  of  truth  into  their  history  and  economics 
srooms.  Students  cannot  be  conditioned  to 
ning  off  their  analytical  processes  when  the  in- 
ictor  changes  a  topic. 

Student  and  intellectual  unrest  is  a  troublesome 
illenge  to  a  dictatorship.  The  Chinese  Com- 
nists  experimented  briefly  with  placating  critics 

liberalizing  their  thought-control  system — 
inciating  the  doctrine  known  as  "let  a  hundred 
wers  bloom,  let  a  hundred  schools  of  thought 
itend."  In  the  face  of  the  far-reaching  criti- 
ns  promptly  voiced  by  Chinese  intellectuals, 
i  Peiping  regime  quickly  reversed  itself  and  has 
iy  a  few  weeks  ago  resumed  the  practice  of  pub- 
ly  executing  students  who  dared  to  suggest  that 
ina's  ills  result  in  part  from  flaws  in  the  Com- 
inist  system  itself. 

[Tie  education  which  Soviet  and  Chinese  Com- 
inist  leaders  give  their  people  is  a  dangerous 
nmodity  for  a  dictatorship.  Men  and  women 
io  have  their  critical  faculties  sharpened  are 
ginning  to  question  why  the  Russian  people  can- 


not be  freed  from  rigid  Communist  Party  and 
police-state  discipline,  given  a  greater  economic 
share  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  allowed  to 
participate — at  least  by  an  effective  expression  of 
consent — in  their  own  governing. 

In  the  past  the  Soviets  counted  particularly 
upon  their  ability  to  appeal  with  success  to  the 
youth  and  the  students.     In  1905  Lenin  wrote, 

We  are  the  party  of  the  future  but  the  future  belongs 
to  the  young.  We  are  the  party  of  innovation,  and  it  is 
to  the  innovators  that  youth  always  gladly  gives  its  alle- 
giance. We  are  the  party  of  self-sacrificing  struggle 
against  the  ancient  rot,  and  the  young  are  always  readiest 
for  sacrificial  combat — and  we  shall  always  be  the  party 
of  the  youth  of  the  advanced  class. 

That  proud  boast  could  not  be  made  today. 
The  Hungarian  students  were  ready  for  combat, 
but  against  the  Soviets,  not  for  them.  The  deep 
disillusionment  of  the  Polish  youth  with  the  So- 
viet-imposed version  of  communism  can  be  read 
in  their  brilliantly  edited  publications,  and  in  spite 
of  Soviet  censorship  there  is  evidence  that  they 
are  read  eagerly  by  those  who  can  obtain  them  in 
the  Russian  universities. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  still  organize  mas- 
sive propaganda  circuses  like  the  recent  Moscow 
youth  festival.  They  can  train  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  young  scientists  and  technicians. 
They  can  bribe  the  ambitious  with  the  rewards 
of  power  and  special  privilege  in  the  swollen 
bureaucracy.  But  they  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  enlist  in  their  cause  the  self- 
sacrificing  and  idealistic  young  men  that  Lenin 
once  so  counted  on  and  who  are  the  real  motive 
power  of  successful  revolutionary  movements. 

The  Soviet  leaders  also  have  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  the  technical  and  managerial  elite  which 
has  been  created  to  run  Soviet  industry — now 
being  decentralized.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  re- 
strain this  class  of  people  from  using  its  critical 
skills  to  question  the  cumbersome  governmental 
and  Communist  Party  bureaucracy  and  what  it 
is  doing — or  not  doing — to  give  the  members  of 
that  elite  a  better  life. 

Probably  it  is  out  of  respect  for  the  growing 
perceptiveness  of  the  people  of  Russia,  and  at 
least  out  of  recognition  of  popular  yearning  for 
peace,  that  Soviet  leaders  have  been  forced  to  give 
lip  service  to  disarmament,  another  grave  prob- 
lem before  the  Moscow  leaders.  Now  that  the 
issue  of  conceding  some  form  of  inspection  and 
control  in   the  U.S.S.R.   is  squarely  presented, 
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they  are  hesitating.  This  prospect  goes  against 
every  tradition  and  instinct  of  the  secretive  and 
suspicious  Communist  dictators. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  issues  which 
Khrushchev  now  faces.  There  is  no  easy  solution. 
After  all,  dictatorships,  whether  of  the  Stalin  or 
of  the  Hitler  type,  can  for  a  time  exact  great 
sacrifices  from  their  peoples  and  achieve  great 
materialistic  accomplishments.  In  fact,  for  a 
limited  period,  it  may  be  easier  for  a  dictatorship 
to  make  steel  than  bread  and  butter — easier  to 
build  a  mighty  war  machine  than  to  satisfy  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  material  needs  of  a  great 
and  diverse  people.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  the 
U.S.S.E. 

Today  communism  is  more  valuable  as  an  article 
of  export  than  it  is  as  a  solution  for  the  problems 
of  a  country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  mak- 
ing great  strides  in  fields  of  material  progress 
but  which  has  still  found  no  way  of  creating  a 
government  which  can  meet  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  its  people. 

Communism's  Appeal  In  Underdeveloped  Areas 

Undoubtedly  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly those  recently  freed  from  colonial  rule, 
the  image  of  communism  still  has  an  appeal.  It 
seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  strict  disci- 
pline at  the  top  with  the  promise  of  quick  indus- 
trialization. These  factors  appeal  to  new  nations 
struggling  with  the  task  of  making  a  government 
work  among  peoples  who  have  had  little  experi- 
ence with  it  and  who  at  the  same  time  have  the 
desire  to  become  quickly  an  industrial  force  in 
their  own  right. 

The  politically  unsophisticated  peoples  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  have  yet  to  learn  what  the 
peoples  of  the  Communist  world  are  slowly  com- 
ing to  understand  about  Marxism  and  industrial 
growth.  Djilas,  the  Yugoslav  Communist  heretic, 
put  it  well : 

Modern  communism  began  as  an  idea  with  the  incep- 
tion of  modern  industry.  It  is  dying  out  or  being  elim- 
inated in  those  countries  where  industrial  development 
has  achieved  its  basic  purposes.  It  flourishes  in  those 
countries  where  this  has  not  yet  happened. 

In  fact,  I  would  add  to  this  that  the  force  of 
ideological  communism  seems  weakest  in  those 
countries,  like  the  U.S.S.R.,  where  it  has  been  the 


longest  in  control.  It  has  its  strongest  appeal 
the  minds  of  these  peoples  in  the  underdeveloj 
areas  of  the  world  where  they  have  had  no  pr. 
tical  experience  with  it. 

Viewed  in  broad  perspective,  communism 
only  one  of  the  many  great  revolutionary  mo- 
ments that  have  swept  into  world  history.  Si 
movements  seemed  to  combine  an  ideology  oi 
faith  expressed  as  a  program  of  action  and  a  <J 
cipline  through  a  political  or  military  mach: 
capable  of  organizing  the  energies  of  the  peoj 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  that  have  captui 
their  imaginations  and  loyalties. 

Analogy  With  the  French  Revolution 

I  realize  that  historical  analogies  are  n( 
ously  treacherous.     But  there  may  be  food 
thought  in  comparing  the  evolution  of  Soviet  co:' 
munism  with  the  classical  periods  of  revolutic 
ary  movements.    Possibly  the  closest  parallel 
history  is  with  the  French  Revolution. 

The  pattern  seems  to  be  this :  The  intellect 
desert  their  political  institutions  and  adopt  wfcj 
they  call  a  reform  program.  Then  revolutiona 
elements  take  over  from  the  intellectuals  and  sei 
power,  generally  beginning  with  the  moderates 
the  Danton  type  and  passing  through  the  extrei 
ists  like  Robespierre,  with  a  reign  of  inhuman  ze 
and  terror.  Successive  groups  of  leaders  are  c 
stroyed  with  each  change  in  the  tempo  of  the  rev 
lution.  As  Vergniaud  said  in  the  course  of  t 
French  Revolution,  "The  Revolution,  like  Satui 
devours  its  own  children."  Eventually,  hum; 
nature  rebels  and  demands  a  more  normal  li: 
Then  the  practical  political  and  military  leade 
depose  the  extremists. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolutio 
there  was  the  temptation,  to  which  they  quick 
yielded,  to  indulge  in  foreign  military  adventu 
and  eventually  the  access  to  power  of  the  milita 
man  on  horseback,  Bonaparte.  There  is,  na 
urally,  considerable  speculation  these  days  as 
whether  this  last  phase  of  the  French  Revolutit 
will  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  Soviet  communis! 
I  have  no  crystal-ball  answer,  but  certainly  mi 
tary  dictatorship  is  one  of  the  possible  lines 
evolution  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  this  analysis  of  developments  in  tl 
Soviet  Union  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  I  belie 
that  the  old  Communist  dialectic  of  Marx,  Leni 
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Id  even  Stalin  does  not  answer  the  problems  of 
t  ■  Soviet  Union  today,  either  those  of  its  indus- 
t  :il  growth  or  of  its  lasting  control  over  the  great 
roples  living  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  flow  from  this  that  Khrushchev  and 
sionievor  he  may  associate  with  himself  in  the 
Idership,  assuming  he  keeps  his  control  for  a 
tne,  will  have  to  determine  how  they  are  going 
t  accomplish  this  dual  task.  Will  they  meet  it  by 
other  relaxation,  thereby  increasing  the  moral 
id  industrial  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself 
id  the  prospects  of  peace  but  risking  the  loss  of 
te  satellite  countries?  Will  they  attempt  a  re- 
irsion  to  something  like  Stalinism  under  another 
l  me,  as  some  of  the  tough,  uncompromising  lan- 
ugo and  actions  from  Moscow  of  recent  days 
J  mid  suggest?  Or  will  they  be  tempted  to  risk 
reign  venture  with  a  view  to  uniting  their  people 
i.d  their  energies  to  meet  alleged  enemies  they 
dim  are  encircling  them? 

Inphasis  on  Industry  and  Armament 

These  are  the  issues.    I  would  not  wish  to  sug- 

:st  that  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  decline  of 

e  Marxist  communism  has  left  the  Soviet  Union 

■terially  weak  in  facing  them.    The  Soviet  may 

1  ideologically  less  menacing ;  technologically  its 

])\ver  is  still  increasing. 

Throughout  the  entire  revolution,  once  the  Com- 

Iunist  regime  was  firmly  established  in  Russia, 
e  emphasis  was  placed  on  heavy  industry  and  on 
lilding  up  the  war  machine.    This  has  been  a 
•■nstant  policy  and  has  been  one  phase  of  Soviet 

Se  that  has  not  been  affected  by  changing  leaders 
interpretations  of  Communist  ideology.  After 
II,  the  men  who  are  at  the  helm  in  the  Soviet 
nion  are  not  the  original  revolutionary  heroes, 
.hrushchev  and  Mikoyan  and  their  henchmen  be- 
ng  to  the  ever-present  class  of  political  careerists 
jho  see  in  a  revolutionary  movement  the  path  to 
~>wer  and  privilege.  They  did  not  make  the 
•volution,  like  Lenin.  It  made  them,  and  they 
ant  above  all  else  to  preserve  their  positions. 
While  Marxism  at  one  time  or  another  has  in- 
ided  most  segments  of  Soviet  life,  including  the 
•my  with  its  political  commissar  and  indoctri- 
ition  agents,  those  who  have  planned  the  Soviet 
ilitary  buildup  have  been  little  hampered  by  it. 
i  their  concentration  on  the  fields  of  nuclear 
lergy,  aircraft  design  and  construction,  and  the 
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development  of  guided  missiles,  they  experienced 
little  ideological  interference  except  during  brief 
periods  of  Stalin's  last  hectic  days. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  guided  missiles. 
Here  they  never  ceased  work  from  the  days  of 
1945,  when  they  took  over  the  German  missile 
installation  at  Peenemuende  with  its  rockets  of  a 
range  between  150  to  200  miles.  Now  we  know 
they  have  developed  modern  missiles  of  many 
times  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  German  war- 
time models. 

Contradictions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  which  we  face  today  presents 
a  series  of  contradictions.  Its  leader  has  prac- 
tically unrestrained  power  except  for  such  control 
as  the  military  may  exercise,  backed  by  a  formi- 
dable war  machine — a  leader  committed  by  his 
expressed  policies  to  improve  the  lot  of  his 
people  and  presumably  committed  also  to  relax  the 
harsh  controls  of  Stalin,  which  he  has  described 
so  vividly  himself  and  which  he  purports  to  abhor. 

At  the  same  time,  this  leader,  Khrushchev,  faces 
the  dilemma  that  any  substantial  relaxation  at 
home  or  abroad,  given  the  nature  of  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  as  it  has  evolved,  may  spell  his 
own  downfall.  For  he  faces,  and  he  knows  it,  a 
people  who  are  questioning  the  basic  tenets  of 
Marxist  communism  and,  in  particular,  a  student 
body  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  vocal  in  de- 
manding the  truth  and  may  not  be  satisfied  with 
half  measures. 

The  Communist  leaders  are  also  facing  a  grow- 
ing body  of  highly  educated,  technologically  com- 
petent men  and  women  in  the  field  of  industrial 
management  and  production.  It  may  prove  im- 
possible for  them  to  stop  the  growing  wave  of 
intellectual  unrest  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Khrush- 
chev cannot  turn  back  education  or  stop  technolog- 
ical development  and  keep  the  U.S.S.R.  a  great 
power. 

Yet  Khrushchev  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  solve 
a  whole  series  of  such  problems  as  I  have  described 
and  gain  the  personal  success  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  own  position. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  has  deeply  committed 
himself  in  certain  foreign  adventures,  particularly 
in  the  Middle  East — partly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to 
distract  attention  from  problems  at  home  and  in 
the    satellites.    All    this    rightfully    makes    us 
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cautious  in  our  judgments  and  does  not  suggest 
that  there  are  any  quick  or  easy  ways  out  in  our 
relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  over  the  longer  range  we  can  rest  assured 
that  revolutionary  Communist  tyranny  cannot 
provide  a  final  answer  or  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  needs  of  a  civilized  community.  No  power  on 
earth  can  restore  the  myth  that  communism  is  the 
wave  of  the  future,  after  10  million  Hungarians, 
after  a  decade  of  experience  with  it  and  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  gave  it  such  a  resounding  vote  of  "no 
confidence." 

The  people  of  Russia,  if  given  the  time  to  con- 
tinue their  evolution  to  freedom  out  of  the  narrow 
bounds  of  Communist  dictatorship,  will  them- 
selves help  to  find  a  peaceful  answer. 

U.S.-Yugoslav    Economic    Talks 

Press  release  559  dated  October  4 

Representatives  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
headed  by  Yugoslav  State  Secretary  for  Finance, 
Mr.  Avdo  Humo,  following  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing with  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
have  conferred  for  the  past  several  days  with 
United  States  officials  headed  by  the  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
C.  Douglas  Dillon.  The  discussions  covered  the 
whole  range  of  United  States- Yugoslav  economic 
relations  and  have  contributed  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  both  Governments  of  eco- 
nomic problems  of  mutual  interest. 

During  the  course  of  the  discussions  the  Yugo- 
slav representatives  reviewed  the  efforts  and  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  re- 
solve certain  long-term  problems  of  the  Yugoslav 
economy  and  to  create  conditions  for  a  further 
integration  on  a  multilateral  basis  of  the  Yugo- 
slav economy  with  the  world  economy.  A  number 
of  Yugoslav  economic  development  projects,  which 
are  now  being  planned,  were  described.  The  con- 
tinuing need  of  Yugoslavia  for  imported  food- 
stuffs was  also  outlined. 

The  United  States  representatives  agreed  to 
give  further  study  to  the  development  projects 
described  by  Yugoslav  representatives.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  United 
States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  would  be  undertaken  shortly  be- 
tween United  States  and  Yugoslav  officials  in 
Belgrade. 
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Meeting  of  ANZUS  Council 

Press  release  558  dated  October  4 

The  ANZUS  Council  met  in  Washington  Octc 
ber  4,  1957.  The  Right  Honorable  Richard  G 
Casey,  Minister  for  External  Affairs,  represen 
Australia ;  the  Honorable  Thomas  L.  Macdonal 
Minister  of  External  Affairs,  represented  Ne\ 
Zealand;  and  the  Honorable  John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State,  represented  the  United  States 

This  meeting  was  one  of  a  regular  series  i 
which  the  Council  members  discuss  implements 
tion  of  the  Security  Treaty  between  Australia 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  which  wa 
signed  at  San  Francisco  on  September  1,  1951. 
The  Council,  established  under  the  terms  of  th 
treaty,  provides  a  forum  in  which  the  Foreigi 
Ministers  of  the  three  governments  can,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  fur 
ther  the  mutual  objective  of  strengthening  thei 
relationships  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  main 
tenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 

The  Ministers  reviewed  events  affecting  th 
three  countries  since  their  last  Council  meeting  oi 
November  17, 1956.2  In  addition  to  a  general  ex 
change  of  views  on  major  world  problems,  th 
representatives  specifically  expressed  their  belie 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  fc 
which  all  three  nations  adhere,  will  continue  b 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  security  an< 
well-being  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  delegations  also  included,  for  Australia 
Sir  Percy  Spender,  the  Ambassador  to  the  Unite< 
States;  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Henry  Wells 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff;  and  Mr.  Arthu 
Tange,  Secretary,  Department  of  External  Af 
fairs;  for  New  Zealand:  Mr.  G.  D.  L.  White 
Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  New  Zealand  in  th« 
United  States;  Major  General  C.  E.  Weir,  Chie 
of  the  General  Staff ;  and  Mr.  George  R.  Laking 
Deputy  Secretary  of  External  Affairs;  and  fo: 
the  United  States :  Mr.  Christian  A.  Herter,  Un 
der  Secretary  of  State ;  Mr.  Walter  S.  Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  G.  Fredericl 
Reinhardt,  Counselor,  Department  of  State;  Mr 
Mansfield  Sprague,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De 
fense ;  and  Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  Commander 
in-Chief  Pacific. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  July  23,  1951,  p.  148. 

2  Ibid.,  Nov.  26, 1956,  p.  839. 
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operation  in  International  Economic  Affairs 


by  Wilhird  L.  Beaulac 
Ambassador  to  Argentina1 


have  been  in  the  Foreign  Service  long  enough 
[have  reminiscences,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
interest  to  review  some  of  the  changes  that  I 
ive  observed  in  our  Government's  attitude  to- 
ird  international  economic  affairs  since  I  en- 
ied  the  Foreign  Service  several  years  ago. 
In  the  early  twenties  the  emphasis  in  interna- 
nal  economic  matters  was  on  what  we  called 
otection  of  American  interests.  There  was  no 
tport-Import  Bank,  there  was  no  International 
.nk.  Trade  and  banking  were  carried  out  en- 
ely  by  private  concerns. 

Our  Government  tried  through  treaties  to  ob- 

n  fair,  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for  Ameri- 

p  interests.     Once  in  a  great  while  it  negotiated 

icommercial  treaty  with  a  foreign  government. 

;  eaties  tended  to  stay  in  effect  a  long  time,  and 

between  there  was  very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of 

gotiation.     During  the  interim  our  relations 

th  foreign  governments  in  the  international  eco- 

mic  field  had  to  do  principally  with  the  pro- 

•tion  of  private  interests,  which  meant  the  pro- 

•tion  of  the  interests  of  private  persons  and 

ms. 

Protection  sometimes  took  the  form  of  collect- 
ig  bills  from  governments.  If  a  private  firm 
Id  goods  to  a  foreign  government  or  entered  into 
contract  with  it  and  the  foreign  government  did 
)t  pay,  then  our  Government  was  asked  to  col- 
Bt  the  bill  and  frequently  it  did  so,  or  at  least 
tried  to  do  so.  The  bill-collecting  business  was 
•etty  brisk  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
Rivalry  was  the  keynote  in  international  eco- 
>mic  relations  in  the  twenties.  Our  traders  com- 
•ted  with  the  traders  of  other  countries,  and  our 


1  Address  made  before  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
erce  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Sept.  30. 


Government's  agents  abroad  were  supposed  to  help 
them  in  this  job.  None  of  us  in  those  days  would 
have  thought  it  possible  that  we  would  some  day 
help  to  build  up  the  economic  strength  of  coun- 
tries like  Germany  and  Japan  so  that  they  could 
give  us  stiff  competition  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic field. 

Within  this  economic  rivalry  emphasis  was  on 
exports.  The  idea  was  to  sell  as  much  as  you 
could  and  buy  as  little  as  you  could.  That  pro- 
duced what  was  fondly  known  as  a  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  Department  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  helping  exporters  to  sell  goods 
that  other  countries  couldn't  pay  for.  Private 
banks  sold  bonds  to  American  investors  to  provide 
loans  which  foreign  countries  couldn't  repay. 

This  process  ended  in  the  late  twenties  and  the 
early  thirties  with  worldwide  economic  depression. 

Cooperation  in  the  Twenties 

Even  in  the  twenties  we  had  a  kind  of  elemen- 
tary system  of  cooperation  with  other  countries  of 
the  type  now  commonly  known  as  "point  4."  Our 
Government  helped  countries  to  build  roads.  The 
automobile  producers,  for  some  reason,  seemed  to 
be  the  principal  supporters  of  this  kind  of  activity. 
We  helped  countries  to  improve  their  public 
health  on  the  theory  that  mosquitoes  and  other 
menaces  to  health  don't  respect  frontiers  and  that 
public  health,  therefore,  is  a  common  problem. 

We  also  helped  certain  countries  to  reorganize 
their  finances.  This  last  was  a  part  of  what  be- 
came known  as  dollar  diplomacy.  Dollar  diplo- 
macy was  criticized  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
but  it  contained  the  germ  of  a  good  idea  which 
later   produced   the   Export-Import   Bank    and 
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other  similar  phenomena  which  have  become  com- 
mon and  are  today  accepted  without  reservation. 

When  point  4  became  a  part  of  our  diplomacy, 
little  attention  was  given  to  financial  matters.  We 
lent  technical  assistance  in  such  fields  as  public 
health,  agriculture,  and  vocational  education ;  but 
the  field  of  fiscal  policy  was  left  untouched. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  in  many  cases  fiscal  policy  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  troubles  of  some  of  the  countries 
with  which  we  want  to  have  cooperative  relations 
and  which  want  to  have  cooperative  relations  with 
us.  The  phenomenon  of  inflation  and  its  unfor- 
tunate results  in  hindering  economic  development 
or  in  distorting  the  development  that  does  take 
place  has  become  all  too  common.  It  looks  as 
though  helping  other  countries  to  reorganize  their 
finances  was  not  a  bad  idea.  (Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  reorganizing  our  own  finances  would 
not  be  a  bad  idea  either ! ) 

It  is  more  and  more  recognized  today  that  eco- 
nomic development  depends  basically  on  three 
things :  sound  fiscal  policies,  efficient  development 
of  natural  and  human  resources,  and  profitable 
international  trade.  That  seems  to  be  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  economic  field,  and  the  fine  thing 
about  it,  of  course,  is  that  it's  no  secret  at  all. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  founded  in  the 
thirties  in  order  to  finance  exports.  It  was  an  in- 
strument to  help  bring  about  our  own  economic 
recovery  and  to  help  bring  about  the  economic 
recovery  of  other  countries.  Its  principal  activity 
continues  to  be  the  financing  of  exports,  and  it  has 
grown  to  be  a  very  important  and  even  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  of  economic  cooperation  be- 
cause it  has  provided  financing  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  other  countries  which,  in  many  or 
most  cases,  was  not  available  from  any  other 
source.  The  United  States,  of  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber and  as  a  source  of  dollar  financing,  also  has 
had  a  very  prominent  part,  as  we  know,  in  the 
operations  of  the  International  Bank. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  con- 
stituted a  very  important  step  in  the  liberalization 
of  our  international  trade.  Today  two-thirds  of 
our  imports  from  Latin  America  enter  the  United 
States  duty  free.  The  average  duty  on  the  re- 
mainder is  less  than  10  percent.  This  remains  one 
of  our  greatest  contributions  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  and,  of  course,  to 
our  own  economic  development. 


Today  the  Foreign  Service  spends  very  little  o 
its  time  on  what  used  to  be  known  as  protection  o 
American  interests.  Rivalry  in  the  internationa 
economic  field  still  exists,  of  course,  but  it  has  beei 
subordinated  to  cooperation.  There  is  nearly  uni 
versal  recognition  in  the  free  world  that  the  pros 
perity  of  one  country  is  directly  related  to  thi 
prosperity  of  other  countries.  We  know  now  tha 
we  cannot  sell  unless  we  buy.  Indeed,  the  nee< 
to  buy  in  order  to  produce  adequately  for  do 
mestic  consumption  has  become  more  and  mor. 
evident. 

In  the  circumstances  the  Foreign  Service  is  con 
cerned  more  with  the  protection  of  the  genera 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  countrie 
with  which  the  United  States  wishes  to  cooperat 
than  it  is  with  the  protection  of  individual  private 
interests.  It  is  concerned  more  with  helping  t< 
create  conditions  in  which  all  free  countries  cai 
develop  their  economies,  conditions  which  we  havi 
come  to  recognize  are  basic  to  the  prosperity  of  al 
our  countries. 


Fair  Treatment  for  Private  Capital 

We  still  try  to  impress  upon  foreign  govern 
ments  the  desirability  of  fair  and  equitable  treat 
ment  of  American  private  interests;  but  the  em 
phasis  today  is  on  the  generally  recognized  prin 
ciple  that  economic  development  and  improve 
ment  of  living  standards,  with  reference  to  whicl 
our  cooperation  as  a  nation  is  frequently  solicited 
must  be  effected  principally  by  private  capita 
and  private  capital  can  operate  efficiently  an( 
helpfully  only  if  it  is  given  fair  and  equitabh 
treatment. 

Engineer  Rodolfo  Martinez,  former  Minister  o 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  Argentina,  has  ex 
plained  the  new  situation  in  words  difficult  to  im 
prove  upon.  In  his  address  to  the  second  plenan 
session  of  the  recent  economic  conference,  Engi 
neer  Martinez,  speaking  as  representative  of  th< 
Pan  American  Union  of  Engineers,  said, 

Private  enterprise,  national  or  foreign,  needs  the  faitl 
of  the  people  and  the  respect  of  the  country,  the  guarant; 
of  the  law,  the  inviolability  of  its  rights,  security  for  it 
profits,  and  assurance  of  justice.  Treaties  between  na 
tions  are  not  the  important  thing.  Private  capital  re 
sponds  to  stimulus  and  confidence ;  every  country  is  fre* 
within  its  political,  economic,  or  social  philosophy  to  opei 
its  doors  or  to  close  them.  Each  country  has  the  righ 
to  legislate  and  defend  its  interests.  Happily  the  day  i 
long  past  when  the  country  where  investments  originate! 
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dd  rattle  its  anus  in  order  to  influence  a  government; 
i  this  circumstance  creates  a  great  responsibility.  So- 
lan of  the  economic  problem  for  that  very  reason  de- 
als on  the  country's  own  conduct. 

Ii.  as  Government  and  as  Banker 

The  fact  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Ltes,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
rough  other  instruments,  has  assumed  such  an 
ive  role  in  the  economic  development  of  other 
entries  naturally  makes  our  relations  with  other 
■intries  much  more  complicated  than  they  used 
i  be.  It  means  that  our  Government  in  the  in- 
mational  field  acts  not  only  as  a  government 
I  as  a  banker,  and  frequently  the  two  roles  are 
ifused  in  the  public  mind. 

For  example,  we  are  continually  being  told  by 
uer  governments  and  by  the  press  and  public 
other  countries  that  we  should  do  things  in  the 
onomic  field  that  would  produce  certain  results, 
:  that  it  is  hoped  would  produce  certain  results, 
other  countries.  These  suggestions  frequently 
B  not  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
ates  as  government  but  to  the  Government  of 
B  United  States  as  banker.  This  sometimes  cre- 
bb  awkward  situations  for  the  United  States  as 
vernment  because  what  the  United  States  as 
nker  can  do  in  another  country  depends  on 
tat  that  country,  itself,  is  doing  in  the  economic 
Id.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  inhibited  by 
idition  from  making  public  suggestions  con- 
rning  what  other  countries  should  do  within 
eir  own  borders  because  if  we  made  such  sug- 
stions  we  would  appear  to  a  great  many  people 
be  making  them  as  government.  The  distinc- 
>n  between  the  United  States  as  government  and 
e  United  States  as  banker  would  not  be  clear, 
e  would  appear  to  be  on  the  narrow  edge  of 
tervention,  in  other  words. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  complications  which 
taracterize  our  international  relations  today, 
-aditions  which  grew  up  under  vastly  different 
rcumstances  persist  in  newer  circumstances, 
djustment  takes  time. 

There  is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  the  kind  of 
operative  relationship  which  has  grown  up  nat- 
tily out  of  the  troubled  history  of  the  last  three 
?cade9.  Certainly  we  will  never  return  to  a 
lilosophy  of  trying  to  sell  without  buying.  Few 
;ople  will  argue  in  the  days  to  come  that  our 
rosperity  and  our  tranquillity  are  not  directly 


related  to  the  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  other 
areas  of  the  world,  and  few  in  any  country  will 
argue  that  any  of  us  can  live  by  himself. 

However,  the  fact  that  few  people  will  argue 
in  those  terms  does  not  mean  that  many  will  not 
act  as  though  we  could,  in  fact,  live  by  ourselves, 
and  it  is  here  that  it  seems  to  me  that  our  Ameri- 
can Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad  can  be  espe- 
cially helpful. 

Our  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of 
liberalism  in  the  international  economic  field,  but 
the  extent  to  which  it  can  carry  out  that  policy 
depends  on  the  support  it  receives  from  the  citi- 
zenry. It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  a  private 
citizen  and  a  member  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
abroad,  I  would  take  very  careful  note  every  time 
I  heard  of  an  effort  being  made  by  a  pressure 
group  to  cause  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  though  our  prosperity  and  our 
security  were  unrelated  to  the  prosperity  and  se- 
curity of  other  people,  as  though  we  could  sell 
without  buying,  as  though  we  didn't  live  in  an 
interdependent  world,  as  though  we  had  learned 
nothing  during  the  last  30  years. 

I  would  take  note  of  this  and  give  thought  to 
what,  as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the 
chamber,  I  could  do  about  it,  certain  in  my  mind 
that,  if  that  group  should  succeed  in  placing  its 
immediate  interests  above  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  the  first  victims  would  be  me  and 
my  associates  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  next  victims  would  be  my  fellow  citizens  at 
home. 

Countries,  like  parents,  influence  others  more 
by  example  than  by  preachment.  As  in  the  case 
of  parents,  that  example  isn't  always  of  the  best. 

Shakespeare  explained  the  problem  when  he 
said,  "If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces." 

We  would  not  want  all  our  churches  converted 
into  cathedrals  or  our  homes  into  princes'  palaces. 
The  upkeep  would  be  excessive,  and  I  know  from 
experience  in  Buenos  Aires  that  living  in  a 
prince's  palace  is  not  all  that  it's  cracked  up  to  be, 
although  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  complain- 
ing. 

The  liberal  road  is  not  an  easy  one  to  follow, 
but  we  know  from  experience  that  it  is  the  only 
road  that  leads  to  economic  improvement. 
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World  Bank  Loan  to  Ecuador 
for  Road  Construction 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  announced  on  September  20  that  it 
had  that  day  made  a  loan  of  $14.5  million  to 
Ecuador  for  the  construction  of  four  key  roads 
and  a  4-year  road  maintenance  program.  Im- 
proved transportation  is  a  prerequisite  to  Ecua- 
dor's further  economic  growth,  and  measures  now 
being  taken  by  the  Government  to  improve  the 
national  road  network  can  be  expected  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 

At  present  the  national  highway  network  totals 
2,000  miles  of  primary  and  secondary  roads,  of 
which  only  200  miles  are  asphalted,  430  miles  are 
cobblestone,  and  the  rest  are  gravel  roads  in  poor 
condition  because  of  lack  of  maintenance.  Under 
the  program  now  being  undertaken  maintenance 
operations  will  be  completely  reorganized  to  pro- 
vide Ecuador  with  an  organization  staffed  and 
equipped  to  carry  out  effective  maintenance  of 
these  roads.  District  maintenance  centers  will  be 
set  up,  workshops  and  warehouses  will  be  estab- 
lished, new  equipment  will  be  purchased,  and  a 
training  program  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment  will  be  carried  out.  The 
program  will  improve  the  condition  of  most  of  the 
national  network  and  save  the  Government  the 
costly  alternative  of  rebuilding  roads. 

The  four  new  roads  to  be  built  will  open  up  large 
areas  of  Ecuador's  fertile  but  unexploited  coast- 
land,  and  one  of  them  will  make  possible  all- 
weather  motor  transport  between  the  populous 
mountain  area  around  Quito,  the  Capital,  and  the 
tropical  coastal  region.  The  roads  will  have  a 
total  length  of  330  miles.  The  longest  of  them, 
145  miles,  will  provide  a  vital  link  in  an  all- 
weather  road  between  Quito  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador's  largest  city  and  chief  port.  The  stretch 
from  Guayaquil  and  Quevedo,  where  the  new 
road  will  start,  has  already  been  put  in  good  con- 
dition partly  with  the  help  of  a  bank  loan  of  $8.5 
million  made  in  1954  for  road  improvements  in 
the  Providence  of  Guayas.  The  new  road  will  run 
from  Quevedo  to  Quito  via  St.  Domingo  and 
Aloag.  It  will  traverse  flat,  rolling  country  at  a 
low  ;ilt  itude  over  most  of  its  length  and  will  then 
climb  10,500  feet  through  the  lowest  pass  in  the 
Andes  on  down  to  Quito  at  about  9,000  feet.  It 
will  open  up  presently  inaccessible  fertile  land  be- 


tween Quevedo  and  St.  Domingo,  suitable  for 
cultivation  of  bananas  and  cacao. 

The  second  road  runs  from  Duran,  a  town 
posite  Guayaquil  on  the  Guayas  River,  to  Cochl 
cay  at  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  It  forms  pari 
the  highway  connection  between  Guayaquil  i 
Cuenca,  Ecuador's  third  largest  town.  The  wi 
to  be  undertaken  on  this  road  is  mainly  reconsti 
tion.  A  paved  all-weather  road  in  this  area 
reduce  the  losses  in  spoilage  now  incurred 
transporting  agricultural  crops,  particula 
bananas,  to  Guayaquil  for  export  and  red 
motor- vehicle  operating  costs.  It  will  be  the  m 
artery  for  branch  roads  now  being  built  in  ot 
parts  of  Guayas  Province,  among  them,  ba 
financed  roads. 

A  third  road,  of  30  miles,  will  be  built  fr 
Chone  to  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  a  port  town  on 
Pacific.  When  this  road  is  completed,  agric 
tural  export  products  from  the  Chone  area  can 
transported  directly  to  the  port  of  Bahia  in 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  fourth  road,  of  100  miles,  from  Chontf 
St.  Domingo,  will  be  constructed  when  work 
the  others  and  on  the  maintenance  program 
progressed  satisfactorily.  It  would  pass  throi 
fertile  but  for  the  most  part  uncultivated  h 
and  through  its  connection  with  the  Chone-Ba 
road  would  provide  the  coastal  hinterland 
an  access  to  the  sea. 


' 


Julius  C.  Holmes  To  Tour 
African  Continent 

Press  release  557  dated  October  4 

Julius  C.  Holmes,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Si 
retary  of  State,  will  leave  Washington  on  Oci 
ber  6  for  a  10- week  tour  of  the  African  Confine  I 
He  plans  to  visit  American  diplomatic  and  c<i 
sular  offices  to  study  and  prepare  a  detailed  i 
port  for  the  Secretary  of  State  on  this  increi 
ingly  important  continent.  He  will  be  acco. 
panied  on  his  tour  by  Charles  N.  Manning,  wl 
as  Executive  Director  for  African  Affairs,  is  i 
sponsible  for  administrative  matters  affectii 
U.S.  posts  in  Africa. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  as  Special  Assistant! 
Secretary  Dulles,  Mr.  Holmes  served  at  varia 
times  as  Diplomatic  Agent  in  charge  of  the  Uj 
Legation  in  Morocco,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stn; 
and  Minister  at  the  American  Embassy  at  Londi 
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■ling  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
taining  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
Following  is  Mr.  Holmes'  itinerary : 

City  Arrival  Date 

ris,  France  October  7 

ikar,  French  West  Africa  October  9 

mrovia,  Liberia  October  12 
idjan.  Ivory  Toast,  French  West  Africa    October  17 

vra.  Ghana  October  20 

foe,  Nigeria  October  24 

uala.  French  Cameroons  October  27 

loundo,  French  Cameroons  October  28 

mala  October  29 
waville  (French  Equatorial  Africa)  October  30 
and  Leopold ville  (Belgian  Congo) 

hannesburg,  South  Africa  November  2 

urban,  South  Africa  November  7 

mreut.'o  Marques,  Mozambique  November  9 

manarive,  Madagascar  November  11 

Jisbnry,  South  Rhodesia  November  13 

HveB-Salaam,  Tanganyika  November  16 

lirobi,  Kenya  November  18 

Dgadiscio,  Italian  Somaliland  November  21 

Mis  Ababa,  Ethiopia  November  23 

■rtonm,  Sudan  November  27 

aighazi,  Libya  November  28 

Ipoli,  Libya  December  3 

mis,  Tunisia  December  9 

mblanca,  Morocco  December  11 

ibat,  Morocco  December  12 

ingier,  Morocco  December  13 

iris  December  14 

?w  York  December  16 


resident  Decides  Not  To  Reopen 
scape-Clause  Action  on  Watch  Tariff 

bite  House  press  release  dated  October  4 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  United 
tates  Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no 
)rmal  investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this 
me  to  determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be 
(duced  on  imports  of  watches.  The  President 
>und,  with  the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is 
at  sufficient  reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the 
scape-clause  action  which  resulted  2  years  ago 
i  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imports  of  watches.1 
he  President's  decision  means  that  the  increased 
ite  of  duty  established  in  July  1954  as  the  result 
f  escape-clause  action  will  continue  to  apply  with- 
at  reduction  or  other  modification. 
The  President's  action  was  taken  after  various 
epartments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 


had  been  consulted.  The  Tariff  Commission's 
study  was  made  pursuant  to  Executive  Order 
10401,  which  requires  periodic  review  of  affirma- 
tive actions  taken  under  the  escape  clause.  This 
was  the  Tariff  Commission's  second  such  periodic 
review  of  the  1954  watch-tariff  increase.  The 
Commission's  report  was  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  July  25,  1957.2 


Journalists  From  NATO  Countries 
Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 30  (press  release  549)  that  11  journalists 
from  9  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  were  arriving  in  Washington 
that  day  to  commence  a  month-long  coast-to-coast 
tour  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  in- 
vited to  visit  this  country  under  the  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  as  a  means  of  promoting  a  better 
understanding  abroad  of  the  American  people  and 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Their  visit  is 
intended  to  develop  a  better  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  of  their  NATO  allies. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Institute  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Department  of  State  in  planning  the 
program  of  activities  for  the  visiting  journalists. 
Numerous  state  and  municipal  officials  and  private 
citizens  throughout  the  country  are  assisting  in 
making  local  arrangements  and  providing  hos- 
pitality to  the  newsmen.  The  countries  repre- 
sented by  those  in  the  group  are  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  group  will  spend  several  days  in  the 
Capital,  where  their  activities  will  include  brief- 
ings by  various  officials  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense.  From  Washington  they  will 
make  a  trip  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and  from  there 
will  go  on  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  remain  until 
October  10.  Other  cities  on  their  itinerary  in- 
clude Lubbock,  Tex.  (October  10-15)  ;  Seattle, 
Wash.  (October  15-18) ;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(October  18-21) ;  Denver,  Colo.  (October  21-25) ; 
and  New  York,  N.  Y.  (October  25-29).  They 
will  leave  New  York  on  October  29  to  return  to 
their  home  countries. 


'Bulletin  of  July  18, 1955,  p.  113. 
>cfober  27,    1957 


2  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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United  Nations  Moves  To  Reduce  U.S.  Share  of  Assessments 


Statements  byA.S.  J.  Garnahan 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  SEPTEMBER  30 » 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  and  to  undertake 
consideration  of  the  items  on  our  agenda  with  such 
distinguished  colleagues.  Although  this  is  the  first 
General  Assembly  in  which  I  have  participated  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation,  I  have 
followed  with  keen  interest  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  committee,  of  course,  deals  with 
considerable  detail  with  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  organizations. 

I  have  not  previously  had  the  privilege  of  dis- 
cussing this  question  of  the  scale  of  assessments 
in  the  Fifth  Committee.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  I  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  past  discussions  concerning  the 
United  Nations  scale  of  assessments.  At  the  very 
outset  I  want  to  make  clear  the  concern  I  feel  be- 
cause of  the  decision  taken  on  this  question  at 
last  year's  General  Assembly  session 2  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  I  urge  your  support  for 
the  proposal  which  the  United  States  has  tabled 
this  year.3 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  am 
told,  have  served  here  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ingly, there  is  no  need  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
a  detailed  history  of  the  consideration  of  the  scale- 
of-assessment  question.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  will  be  helpful  if  I  attempt  to  summarize  as 

'Marie   in   Committee   V    (Administrative   and    Budg- 
etary) on  Sept.  30  (U.  S.  delegation  press  release  2745). 
2  BULLETXH  of  Dec.  24  and  31, 1956,  p.  997. 
■  r.  n.  doc.  a/(;.:./i,4."8. 


briefly  as  possible  the  background  of  the  Unl 
States  proposal. 

Background  of  U.S.  Proposal 

In  the  first  Assembly  session  in  1946  it  was! 
cided  that  contributions  of  members  to  the  regl 
budget  of  the  organization  should  be  bii 
broadly  on  capacity  to  pay.  The  use  of  the  wl 
"broadly"  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that! 
pacity  to  pay  could  not  be  the  sole  criterioil 
fixing  all  assessments. 

In  that  very  first  session  much  thought  4 
given  to  the  question  of  how  to  fix  the  contribute 
of  the  highest  contributor,  since  it  quickly  been 
evident  that  application  of  a  capacity-to-pay  pi 
ciple  alone  would  produce  a  result  which  was! 
surd.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  a 
pacity  to  pay  of  the  United  States  was  abouJ 
percent  relative  to  that  of  the  total  capacity  I 
other  members.  The  Contributions  Commit 
recognized  that  in  an  organization  of  this  kl 
no  state  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  an  in  I 
ence  which  would  inevitably  be  attached  to  a| 
nancial  contribution  of  60  percent  of  the  budi 
and  so  it  proposed  a  United  States  assessment  il 
49.89  percent. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  then  r| 
resented  the  United  States,  urged  a  reel- 
sideration  of  the  proposal  of  the  Contribute 
Committee  and  made  the  following  statenut 
which  I  believe  was  eminently  sound  and  whh 
represents  the  position  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  we  can  afford  to  if. 
We — and  you — can  afford  to  pay  anything,  in  mates! 
values,  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  United  Nations.    Gil 
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i,  with  us,  solely  a  question  of  what  is  right  aud  wise 
ud  just  as  between  partners  in  this  common  enterprise. 

Upon  the  further  consideration  requested  by 
Unator  Vandenberg,  the  Assembly  decided  to  fix 
ie  initial  assessment  of  the  United  States  at  39.89 
lit.  This  decision  recognized  the  fact  that 
he  fixing  of  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
•ne  state  in  an  organization  of  sovereign  states 
oas  largely  an  arbitrary  matter  for  which  there 
<*s  no  fixed  formula.  It  recognized  the  fact  that, 
lthough,  of  course,  capacity  to  pay  was  one  im- 
ortant  consideration  in  making  such  a  determina- 
on,  so  also  was  the  size  of  the  membership ;  that 
•.  the  total  number  of  members  of  the  organiza- 
:on,  and  the  fact  of  their  sovereign  equality. 
In  1948,  when  this  organization  had  58  mem- 
•ers,  the  General  Assembly  took  a  further  step 
nd  recognized  that  in  normal  times,  that  is,  when 
here  had  been  a  recovery  from  the  results  of  the 
ist  great  war,  no  one  state  should  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  more  than  one-third  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
enses  of  the  organization.  The  principle  thus 
ecognized  did  not  become  effective,  however,  un- 
il  January  1,  1954,  when  the  organization  had 
xown  to  a  membership  of  60. 
Then  in  1955  came  a  very  important  new  de- 
elopment.  Sixteen  new  members  were  admitted 
o  the  United  Nations.  This  was  an  increase  in 
lembership  of  more  than  25  percent.  The  assess- 
lent  percentages  of  new  members  were  fixed  by 
he  Contributions  Committee  in  the  spring  of 
■nd  a  decision  then  had  to  be  taken  at  the 
ist  General  Assembly  concerning  the  incorpora- 
ion  of  these  percentages  into  the  100  percent  scale 
f  assessments.  The  United  States  believed  that 
nese  new  contributions  totaling  6.36  percent 
ould  be  incorporated  into  the  scale  of  assess- 
lents  by  giving  pro  rata  percentage  reductions  to 
U  member  states.  It  seemed  clear  to  the 
nited  States  that,  if  the  scale  of  assessments  was 
quitable  in  1955,  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
Lssembly,  then  only  a  pro  rata  reduction  to  all 
lember  states  would  insure  that  the  scale  re- 
lained  equitable.  Accordingly,  the  United 
tates  Government  was  very  much  concerned 
hen  the  Contributions  Committee  recommended, 
nd  the  Assembly  decided,  that  the  United  States 
tould  be  excluded  from  the  pro  rata  reductions 
lven  to  all  other  member  states  except  those  pay- 
ig  a  minimum  percentage.  This  appeared  to  us 
)  be  a  reversal  of  the  policies  which  had  governed 


General  Assembly  action  in  this  matter  from  the 
beginning.  What  had  always  been  considered  as 
a  ceiling  of  33%  percent  on  the  contribution  of  the 
highest  contributor  was  now  considered  to  be  in 
reality  a  floor  regardless  of  how  many  members 
the  United  Nations  had. 

We  do  not  believe  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
General  Assembly  when  it  passed  resolution  238 
(III)  in  1948,  which  stated  that  the  Assembly 
"accepts  the  principle  of  a  ceiling  to  be  fixed  on 
the  percentage  rate  of  contributions  of  the  Mem- 
ber State  bearing  the  highest  assessment."  In 
1952,  in  resolution  665  (VII),  the  Assembly  de- 
cided "that  from  1  January  1954  the  assessment 
of  the  largest  contributor  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  total  assessments  against  Members." 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
United  States  delegation  at  the  11th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  pressed  so  insistently  for  a 
debate  on  this  issue  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 
We  believe  it  is  essential  that  this  point  be 
clarified. 

The  basic  principle  accepted  as  early  as  1948 
was  that  no  one  member  should  pay  a  preponder- 
ant share.  We  continue  to  subscribe  to  that  prin- 
ciple. We  maintain  that  its  application  as 
expressed  in  a  specific  figure  may  vary  from  time 
to  time  and  is  open  to  discussion  when  there  are 
material  changes  in  the  total  situation.  We  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  Assembly  established  33% 
percent  as  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum  contribution, 
it  left  to  the  future  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
assessment  of  the  largest  contributor  below  that 
maximum,  as  circumstances  warranted.  As  you  all 
know,  there  was  little  change  in  membership  be- 
tween 1948  and  1955,  and  therefore  little  reason  to 
consider  a  change  in  the  maximum  assessment  for 
one  member. 

I  know  that  all  govermnents  and  all  represent- 
atives in  the  Fifth  Committee  have  a  strong  de- 
sire to  decrease  financial  contributions  when 
possible.  I,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  can  understand  why  other  govern- 
ments desired  as  large  a  reduction  as  possible  in 
their  percentage  contributions  last  year,  but  I 
must  say  frankly  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  a 
decision  which  ignored  the  language  of  resolutions 
238  (III)  and  665  (VII)  and  excluded  the  United 
States  from  any  reduction. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  recognize 
that  the  Contributions  Committee  and  govern- 
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ments  which  supported  the  recommendation  of 
that  Committee  acted  in  good  faith.  Neverthe- 
less, I  am  convinced  that  last  year's  decision  over- 
looked a  number  of  important  considerations  in 
the  situation. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  you  may  have  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  intends  now  to 
challenge  or  attempt  to  upset  last  year's  decision. 
This  is  not  the  case.  We  accepted  that  decision, 
although  most  reluctantly,  last  year  and  are  now 
looking  only  to  the  future.  I  have  discussed 
the  past — perhaps  not  as  briefly  as  either  you  or 
I  hoped — only  for  the  purpose  of  placing  our 
present  proposal  in  proper  focus. 

Four  Primary  Principles 

When  last  year  the  United  States  proposed  that 
the  Fifth  Committee  should  reexamine  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  scale  of  assessment,  a  num- 
ber of  delegations  may  have  feared  that  we  wanted 
to  reopen  and  reexamine  all  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  used  in  setting  the  assessment 
scale  and  perhaps  to  revise  many  of  them.  This 
is  not  what  we  had  in  mind  then  or  have  in  mind 
now.  We  consider  that  there  are  four  primary 
principles  which  are  used  in  determining  the  scale 
of  assessment.     These  are  as  follows: 

1.  Contributions  should  be  based  broadly  on  ca- 
pacity to  pay,  as  measured  by  national  income 
statistics,  with  adjustments  for  countries  with  low 
per  capita  incomes. 

2.  There  should  be  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
contribution  of  any  one  state.  Since  January  1, 
1954,  the  ceiling  has  been  33.33  percent. 

3.  No  country  should  contribute  at  a  higher  per 
capita  rate  than  the  largest  contributor. 

4.  There  should  be  a  floor  under  the  minimum 
contribution. 

No  one  country  shall  contribute  less  than  .04 
percent.  We  are  concerned  here  only  with  the 
ceiling  principle.  We  propose  no  modifications  in 
the  other  principles  of  assessment  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

In  considering  the  present  United  States  pro- 
posal, it  should  be  noted  that  this  year  we  are 
faced,  first  of  all,  with  the  necessity  of  instruct- 
ing the  Contributions  Committee  how  to  proceed 
in  establishing  :i  scale  of  assessment  for  1958. 
Our  principal  problem  concerns  what  instructions 
to  give  that  Committee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  six  new  members,  which  must 
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be  incorporated  into  the  100  percent  scale.   | 
cannot  be  certain,  but  I  believe  that  we  are 
stantially  correct  in  assuming  that  these  perq 
age  contributions  will  total  between  2.1  and) 
percent. 

We  are  also  faced  this  year  with  the  prob 
of  instructing  the  Contributions  Committee  i 
to  proceed  in  establishing  a  scale  of  assessment' 
the  3-year  period  subsequent  to  1958.  The  Cj 
mittee,  after  meeting  this  October  to  consideil 
1958  scale,  will  presumably  meet  next  sprin^ 
make  a  complete  review  of  the  scale  and  proi 
a  new  scale  for  1959  and  subsequent  years.  1\ 
we  must  decide  at  this  session  what  guid: 
should  be  given  to  the  Contributions  Commi 
as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  I 
principles  which  they  must  take  into  consid; 
tion. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  i 
United  States  delegation  gave  notice  in  this  G 
mittee  that  at  this  session  it  would  press  for  aj 
cision  that  the  ceiling  on  the  maximum  contr 
tion  of  any  one  member  should  be  reduced  fi 
33.33  percent  to  30  percent.  The  United  St 
proposal  which  is  before  you  is  designed  to  ace 
plish  this. 

In  the  informal  discussions  of  this  matter  w! 
I  have  had  with  other  delegations,  I  find 
perhaps  the  United  States  has  not  yet  succefi 
in  making  completely  clear  exactly  why  it  is  d. 
ing  this  proposal.  Several  delegates  have  sai 
me  that  the  United  States  cannot  possibly  bt 
terested  only  in  the  saving  of  about  1.5  mill 
dollars,  which  would  occur  when  and  if  this 
posal  is  fully  implemented.  I  can  confirm 
they  are  right.  Important  as  is  this  amoun 
money  to  any  government,  including  that  of 
United  States,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  St 
could  save  that  amount  if  absolutely  neces; 
by  reducing  its  many  voluntary  contribution 
multilateral  programs  or  by  making  a  relate 
small  cut  in  one  of  its  bilateral  programs,  i 
Senator  Vandenberg  said  in  1946,  and  Ambassf 
Lodge  said  here  last  year,4  this  is  not  a  quesi 
of  how  much  the  United  States  can  afford  to  i 
This  is  a  question  of  principle. 

Sharing  Responsibilities 

The  basic  reason  for  our  proposal  is  the  i 
that,  since  January  1954,  22  new  members  I' 


4  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24  and  31,  1956,  p.  1001. 
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t'li  admitted  to  this  organization.  This  is  an 
arease  of  more  than  35  percent.  The  United 
ates  is  now  one  of  S2  members  instead  of  one 
60  members.  There  is  now  a  broader  repre- 
ltation  of  the  world's  peoples.  "We  welcome 
l    We  believe  that  this  should  strengthen  the 

at  ion.  But — and  we  believe  this  sin- 
gly— it  will  strengthen  the  organization  only 
this  broader  representation  is  accompanied  by 
>roader  sharing  of  responsibilities.  Last  year's 
nlution  was  a  step  in  the  opposite  direction; 
mely.  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  finan- 
il  responsibility  in  the  United  States,  since  it 
pt  the  United  States  share  at  33!/3  percent  while 
spread  the  other  66%  percent  among  the  balance 
the  membership,  including  the  16  new  members. 
We  agree  completely  with  what  our  distin- 
ished  Secretary-General  has  said  in  his  annual 
>ort 5  concerning  the  nature  of  the  United  Na- 
ns. This  is  not  a  super  state,  but  it  is  an  or- 
oization  in  which  82  sovereign  states  have  the 
:ht  to  express  their  views  and  to  make  these 
iws  effective  by  voting  on  an  equal  basis.  We 
o  agree  with  the  Secretary-General  that  we 
inot  realistically  state  that  certain  states  are  re- 
msible  and  that  others  are  not.  We  all  know 
it  membership  in  this  organization  carries  great 
ponsibility  for  each  of  us.  We  all  know  too 
it.  in  an  organization  of  equals,  responsibility 
not  compatible  with  too  great  reliance  on  any 
s  member.  There  is  no  question  but  that  shift- 
;  financial  burdens  to  another  tends  to  dilute 
ponsibility.  We  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best 
erests  of  this  organization  with  its  greatly  in- 
ased  membership  for  it  to  continue  to  rely,  in 
inection  with  its  regular  budgetary  expenses,  as 
ivily  upon  any  one  member  as  it  has  in  the 
;t.  Even  less  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  organic 
ion  to  reduce  the  financial  responsibility  of  all 
e  the  maximum  contributor  so  that  relatively 
ater  reliance  is  placed  on  that  contributor  than 
merly. 

low,  I  am  the  first  to  agree  that,  just  as  mem- 
ship  in  an  organization  on  an  equal  basis  car- 
}  responsibility,  so  also  does  material  wealth 
ry  responsibility.  The  United  States  has  been 
at]\-  blessed  and  has  prospered  through  the 

s  and  efforts  of  its  peoples,  who  have  come 
e  from  all  over  the  globe.     Accordingly  it  has 

•<ponsibilities,  and  I  think  that  any  objec- 
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tive  observer  will  conclude  that  the  United  States 
has  recognized  these.  The  United  States  has 
made,  and  is  continuing  to  make,  large  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  agencies.  It  is,  for  example,  con- 
tributing at  a  70  percent  rate  to  the  program  de- 
signed to  aid  the  Palestine  refugees.  You  all 
also  know,  I  believe,  of  the  billions  of  dollars — not 
millions,  but  billions — which  the  United  States 
has  expended  voluntarily  in  bilateral  aid  programs 
all  over  the  world. 

I  have  said  all  this — perhaps  at  too  great 
length — only  to  make  clear  that  the  United  States 
position  which  is  incorporated  in  the  proposal 
before  you  is  one  of  principle.  We  think  that  this 
proposal  is  designed  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
organization. 

Provisions  of  Draft  Resolution 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  draft  resolution  which  the 
United  States  has  tabled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  five  preambular 
paragraphs  are  historical,  and  I  assume  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  these.  The  sixth  preambu- 
lar paragraph  incorporates  a  principle  which  I 
have  already  discussed  at  some  length  and  which 
has  been  followed  implicitly  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  beginning  in  fixing  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  one  member  state. 

Turning  to  operative  paragraph  (a),  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  embodies  a  decision  in  principle 
that  the  maximum  contribution  of  any  one  mem- 
ber state  to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  total. 
This  first  operative  paragraph  thus  provides  for 
a  decrease  of  3.33  percent  in  the  maximum  con- 
tribution of  any  single  member  state.  We  believe 
that  this  is  an  equitable  proposal,  particularly 
when  it  is  recognized  that  the  membership  of  the 
organization  has  increased  by  more  than  35  per- 
cent since  the  maximum  contribution  percentage 
was  fixed  at  33.33  percent.  It  is  also  equitable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  contributions  of  22  mem- 
ber states  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  since 
January  1,  1954,  will  total  in  the  neighborhood  of 
9  percent.  Further,  it  is  equitable  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  subparagraph  2  of  operative  para- 
graph (c)  makes  clear  that  the  reduction  of  the 
percentage  contribution  of  the  highest  contribu- 
tor to  30  percent  will  not  be  completed  until  some- 
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time  in  the  future  when  this  is  made  possible  by 
the  admission  of  additional  new  members  or  by 
increases  in  the  national  income  of  the  present 
members. 

Operative  paragraph  (b)  is  intended  to  make 
clear  that  the  scale  of  assessments  for  1956  and 
1957  shall  remain  as  fixed  by  this  Committee  last 
year  and  that  the  contributions  of  the  six  new 
members  admitted  during  those  years  be  treated 
as  miscellaneous  income  for  those  years. 

Turning  now  to  operative  paragraph  (c),  dele- 
gates will  note  that  subparagraph  1  provides  in- 
structions to  the  Contributions  Committee  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  the  assessment  scale 
for  1958.  It  provides  that  the  Contributions 
Committee  shall  fix  the  assessment  percentages  of 
the  six  new  members  and  incorporate  them  into 
the  100  percent  scale.  It  provides  that  this  in- 
corporation shall  be  accomplished  by  applying  the 
total  amount  of  the  percentage  contributions  of 
these  six  newly  admitted  states  to  a  reduction  in 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the  highest  con- 
tributor and  to  consequential  reductions  in  the 
percentage  contributions  of  member  states  affected 
by  the  per  capita  principle.  This  means  that,  in 
the  1958  scale,  the  United  States  will  probably 
receive  a  reduction  in  its  assessment  percentage  of 
approximately  2  percent. 

The  final  sentence  in  subparagraph  1  of  the 
operative  paragraph  (c)  is  important  since  it 
makes  very  clear  that  this  subparagraph  will  not 
result  in  the  increase  of  the  contributions  of  any 
member  state  for  the  year  1958. 

Subparagraph  2  of  the  operative  paragraph  (c) 
provides  guidance  for  the  Contributions  Commit- 
tee in  establishing  scales  of  assessment  for  years 
subsequent  to  1958.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  amend  slightly  the  last  few  words  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subparagraph  as  it  appears 
in  A/C.5/L.458.  We  have  noted  that  the  last 
phrase,  reading  "because  of  increases  in  relative 
per  capita  income,"  does  not  express  precisely 
what  we  had  intended.  Accordingly  we  are 
amending  this  phrase  by  striking  out  the  words 
"per  capita"  and  substituting  the  word  "national" ; 
thus  the  last  phrase  should  read  "because  of  in- 
creases in  relative  national  income."  As  thus 
amended,  this  subparagraph  sets  forth  the  method 
whereby  the  maximum  contribution  of  the  highest 
contributor  shall  be  reduced  eventually  to  30  per- 


cent.    It  provides  that  this  shall  be  done  (j 
when  new  members  are  admitted  or  when 
Contributions    Committee   finds   substantial 
creases  in  the  national  income  of  present  men 
states  which  might  necessitate  an  increase  in  t 
percentage  contribution.     Thus,  the  method 
forth  permits  the  reduction  of  the  maximum 
tribution  of  any  one  state  to  30  percent  witl 
requiring  increases  in  the  contributions  of 
other  member  state.     The  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  2  spells  out  this  principle  clearh 
that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
point  in  the  mind  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  has  bee 
long  and  detailed  explanation  of  our  propc 
I  think  you  must  realize  how  strongly  the  Un 
States  feels  about  this  problem. 

We  in  the  United  States  believe  wholehearto 
in  the  United  Nations.    We  believe  that  it 
reasonable,  just  body  which  will  give  careful 
animation  to  a  problem  and  come  up  with  a 
sonable  and  equitable  solution.    I  ask  for  this  i 
careful  consideration  of  the  proposal  which 
have  placed  before  you,  in  the  belief  that  you 
find  it  is  reasonable  and  equitable. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  9» 

When,  at  our  last  meeting,  the  United  St 
delegation  accepted  important  amendments  ] 
posed  by  a  number  of  delegations,  we  believed  t 
we  had  gone  very  far  in  an  attempt  to  recon 
various  points  of  view  which  had  been  expres 
in  this  Committee.  Nevertheless,  several  delt 
tions  requested  a  further  postponement  of  the  i 
in  order  to  allow  additional  consultation  in 
endeavor  to  secure  even  wider  agreement. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a< 
tional  consultations,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  i 
proposing  one  final  modification  of  the  Un 
States  draft  resolution  as  previously  amended 

This  modification,  together  with  all  previ 
amendments,  is  contained  in  the  revised  draft 
olution  A/C.5/L.463,   which  is  now  before 
Committee. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  proposing  to 
provides  for  the  deletion  of  the  former  opera i 


"Made  in  Committee  V  on  Oct.  9  (U.S.  delegation  p 
release  2701). 
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iragraph  c(2) — the  paragraph  which  deals  with 
ie  years  following  1958 — and  its  replacement  by 
iree  brief  paragraphs  numbered  2, 3,  and  4.  The 
ew  paragraph  2  refers  to  the  period  1959-1961, 
>r  which  the  Committee  on  Contributions  next 
Itr  will  recommend  a  new  scale  of  assessments 
i  the  usual  manner.  During  that  3-year  period, 
ie  United  States  will  receive  further  reductions 
i  its  contribution  toward  the  30  percent  level  only 
hen  new  member  states  are  admitted  to  the  or- 
anization.  This  is  an  expansion  of  the  idea  pre- 
iously  incorporated  in  paragraph  c(2),  to  the 
BFect  that  the  Contributions  Committee  should 
ive  particular  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
Mincing  the  United  States  contribution  by  the 
pplication  of  the  contributions  of  new  members. 
This  new  paragraph  2  means  that,  if  changes 
i  the  scale  of  assessments  for  1959-1961  appear 
irranted  to  the  Committee  on  Contributions  in 
ie  normal  course  of  events — that  is,  apart  from 
ie  admission  of  new  members — these  adjustments 
ill  be  made  without  affecting  the  contribution  of 
te  United  States. 

The  new  paragraph  3  assumes  the  probability 
wt  the  United  States  contribution  will  not  be  re- 
uced  to  the  30  percent  level  during  the  1959- 
Ml  period.  Accordingly,  it  provides  that  there- 
fter,  for  the  years  following  1961,  the  Committee 
l  Contributions  shall  recommend  such  additional 
eps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  com- 
lete  the  reduction. 

The  new  paragraph  4  consists  of  the  final  sen- 
mce  of  the  original  paragraph  c(2),  as  amended 
ist  Monday. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  amendments 
hich  are  proposed  are  quite  simple  and  that  it 
apparent  that  they  represent  a  further  conces- 
on  by  the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express 
ie  appreciation  of  the  United  States  delegation 
>r  the  support  which  our  proposal  has  already  re- 
eved from  so  many  other  delegations.  We  ap- 
reciate  particularly  the  efforts  of  those  delega- 
ons  which  have  made  special  contributions  to  the 
ffort  to  arrive  at  a  general  agreement  in  the 
bmmittee. 

I  trust  that  we  can  vote  on  the  revised  United 
tates  proposal  this  morning  and  that  an  over- 
helming  majority  of  this  Committee  will  sup- 
ort  the  proposal. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  AS  ADOPTED7 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  14  (I)  of  13  February  1946, 
238  (III)  of  18  November  1948,  and  665  (VII)  of  5  De- 
cember 1952,  regarding  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations  among  its  Members  and  the  fixing 
of  the  maximum  contribution  of  any  one  Member  State, 

Noting  that  when  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
one  Member  State  was  fixed  at  33.33  per  cent  effective 
1  January  1954,  the  United  Nations  consisted  of  sixty 
Member  States, 

Noting  further  that  since  1  January  1954,  twenty-two 
Member  States  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations, 

Recalling  its  resolution  1087  (XI)  of  21  December 
1956,  whereby  the  percentage  contributions  of  the  first 
sixteen  new  Member  States  admitted  since  1  January 
1954,  were  incorporated  into  the  regular  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1956  and  1957  and  these  were  applied  to  reduce 
the  percentage  contributions  of  all  Member  States  except 
that  of  the  highest  contributor  and  those  of  the  Member 
States  paying  minimum  assessments, 

Noting  that  there  are  now  six  new  Member  States, 
Ghana,  Japan,  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Morocco,  Sudan 
and  Tunisia  whose  percentage  contributions  have  not  yet 
been  fixed  by  the  Committee  on  Contributions  or  incor- 
porated into  the  100  per  cent  scale  of  assessments, 

Decides  that: 

(a)  in  principle,  the  maximum  contribution  of  any 
one  Member  State  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  not  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  total ; 

(b)  the  percentage  contributions  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  for  Japan,  Morocco,  Sudan  and 
Tunisia  for  1956  and  1957,  and  for  Ghana  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya  for  1957  shall  constitute  miscellaneous 
income  of  the  United  Nations ; 

(c)  the  Committee  on  Contributions  shall  take  the 
following  steps  in  preparing  scales  of  assessment  for 
1958  and  subsequent  years : 

(1)  The  percentage  contributions  fixed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  for  Ghana,  Japan,  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Morocco,  Sudan  and  Tunisia  for  1958  shall  be 
incorporated  into  the  100  per  cent  scale  for  1958.  This 
incorporation  shall  be  accomplished  by  applying  the  total 
amount  of  the  percentage  contributions  of  the  six  Mem- 
ber States  named  above  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the  per- 
centage contributions  of  all  Members  except  those  as- 
sessed at  the  minimum  rate,  taking  into  account  the  per 
capita  ceiling  principle  and  any  reductions  which  may  be 
required  as  a  result  of  a  review  by  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  at  its  session  commencing  15  October  1957, 
of  appeals  from  recommendations  made  previously  by  that 
Committee. 

(2)  During  the  three-year  period  of  the  next  scale  of 
assessments,  1959-1961,  further  steps  to  reduce  the  share 


'Adopted  in  Committee  V  on  Oct.  9  (see  U.N.  doc. 
A/3698)  by  a  vote  of  43-17-17  and  in  plenary  session  on 
Oct.  14  by  a  vote  of  39-16-16. 
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of  the  largest  contributor  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  when  new  Member  States 
are  admitted. 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Contributions  shall  thereafter 
recommend  such  additional  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  complete  the  reduction. 

(4)  The  percentage  contributions  of  Member  States 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  increased  as  a  consequence  of 
the  present  resolution. 


Question  of  Chinese  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations 

Following  are  the  texts  of  statements  by  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  in  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  question  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 


STATEMENT    IN    GENERAL    COMMITTEE,    SEP- 
TEMBER 19 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2732 

The  delegation  of  India  has  requested  the  in- 
clusion in  the  agenda  of  an  item  on  the  question 
of  the  representation  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  characterized  this  in  their  ex- 
planatory memorandum  as  an  urgent  and  im- 
portant matter. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
of  China  have  been  set  forth  in  detail  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  need  not  reiterate  these  views 
now.  Let  it  suffice  that  we  think  that  this  request 
should  be  rejected  and  that  the  Assembly  should 
adopt  a  decision  not  to  consider  this  matter  dur- 
ing its  12th  regular  session. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  proposes  that  the 
General  Committee  recommend  to  the  General  As- 
sembly the  adoption  of  the  following  proposal, 
which  I  will  read  out: 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Decides  to  reject  the  request  of  India  for  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  agenda  of  its  Twelfth  Regular  Session  of  the 
additional  item  entitled  "The  Representation  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations",  and 

•j.  Deoides  not.  to  consider  at  its  Twelfth  Regular  Ses- 
sion any  proposals  to  exclude  the  Representatives  of  the 


Republic  of  China  or  to  seat  the  Representatives  of  i 
Central  Peoples  Government  of  the  Peoples  Republic] 
China. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  explanation  that  this  pj 
cedure  is  the  same  procedure  which  was  moved  aj 
adopted  in  this  General  Committee  last  year  at  I 
11th  regular  session  and  also  at  the  6th  reguj 
session.     So  there  is  a  precedent  for  this. 

Part  1  of  our  resolution  is  a  decision  on  I 
question  of  inscription,  namely,  to  reject  the 
quest  for  inscription. 

Part  2  of  the  resolution  falls  within  the  ccj 
petence  of  the  General  Committee  to  make  recoj 
mendations  to  the  Assembly  on  the  conduct  of 
business,  and  in  this  form  it  is  a  proposal  that  li 
been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for  & 
eral  years  since  1951. 

The  United  States  delegation  strongly  reco 
mends  the  expeditious  adoption  of  this  resolutii 
in  both  of  its  parts  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  msj 
business  of  the  session.  And  we  agree  with  i 
representative  of  India  that  this  is  not  the  phi 
to  discuss  substance,  and  I  have  not  done  so. 

[In  a  further  statement  Mr.  Lodge  said:] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  first,  that  I  think  i\ 
representative  of  India  is  everlastingly  rid 
when  he  says  that  here  in  this  General  Commitii 
and  in  this  context  we  should  not  discuss  si< 
stance.  I  shall  certainly  abide  by  the  positii 
that  he  has  taken  in  that  respect,  and  I  cc.|< 
gratulate  him  for  it. 

This  whole  question  has  been  gone  into  so  oft  I 
before  at  previous  meetings  of  the  General  Co:- 
mittee  that  I  will  only  take  a  moment  to  commel 
on  the  rules  in  this  regard. 

Rule  40  says  that  the  "General  Committee  . 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  General  A 
sembly  with  regard  to  each  item  proposed." 
think  that  is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  and! 
think  that  explains  why  previous  General  Coi- 
mittees  have  thought  it  was  well  within  the  pi- 
view  of  the  General  Committee  to  take  an  actil 
of  this  kind. 

Then  in  the  last  sentence  of  rule  40,  to  which  t ) 
distinguished  representative  of  India  alluded — > 
quoted  part  of  it — he  said,  "the  question  wheth 
the  General  Committee  should  recommend  the  i  • 
elusion  of  the  item  in  the  agenda,  the  rejection  I 
the  request  for  inclusion,  or  the  inclusion  of  tl 
item  in  the  provisional  agenda" — I  didn't  hea 
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aybe  he  did,  but  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that; 
At  was  a  dependent  clause.  The  whole  sentence 
ys,  "In  considering  matters  relating  to  the 
reiula  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  General 
ominittee  shall  not  discuss  the  substance  of  any 
am,  except  in  so  far  as  .  .  ." — in  other  words, 
i:it  is  all  related  to  the  question  of  discussion, 
think  that's  important  to  bear  in  mind. 
Then  the  representative  of  India  referred  to 
de  41  and  quoted  the  last  sentence  which  reads : 
[t  [the  General  Committee]  shall  not,  however, 
wide  any  political  question."  Well,  of  course, 
ie  rule  is  right  and  the  representative  of  India 
rijilit.  We  are  not  deciding  a  political  question 
;re  in  the  General  Committee,  and  I  am  not  ask- 
g  the  General  Committee  to  decide  a  political 
■ion.  We  are  making  a  recommendation,  and 
ie  General  Assembly  makes  the  decision. 
I  contend  that  this  proposal  which  I  have  of- 
>red  is  squarely  within  the  rules,  and  it  has  been 
•  held  to  be  at  previous  meetings  of  the  General 
ommittee.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
1  of  the  previous  men  who  have  passed  on  this 
lestion  were  wrong.  I  think  they  considered  the 
suits;  they  considered  this  proposal;  and  the 
jcision  that  they  made  was  right.  Therefore,  I 
jpe  that  this  proposal  may  be  adopted.1 


rATEMENT   IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

8.  delegation  press  release  2738 

I  understand  that  the  rules  require  all  members 
»  confine  themselves  to  procedural  aspects  and 
st  to  discuss  the  substance.  I  believe  that  is 
>rrect. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  abide  by  the  rules, 
id  I  shall  not  yield  to  the  temptation,  which  I 
mfess  is  very  strong  after  hearing  the  speeches 
f  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  go  into  substance.  I  am  a 
["eat  believer  in  orderly  procedure,  particularly 
i  a  world  forum  like  this. 

On  Thursday,  when  the  General  Committee 
msidered  the  request  of  India  for  inclusion  in 
ie  agenda  of  an  additional  item  entitled  "The 
epresentation  of  China,"  the  United  States 
ioved  that  this  request  for  inclusion  in  the 
sjenda  be  rejected;  and,  furthermore,  that  the 


Assembly,  as  it  has  done  since  1951,  adopt  a  de- 
cision not  to  consider  the  matter  during  the  pres- 
ent regular  session. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  resolution  which  is 
printed  on  page  2  of  the  General  Committee 
Eeport : 2 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Lodge  again  read  the  text  of  the 
resolution.] 

The  representative  of  India  at  that  time,  as  he 
has  done  today,  challenged  the  validity  of  this 
procedure.  You,  Mr.  President,  properly,  in  our 
opinion,  ruled  that  the  General  Committee  was 
competent  under  rule  40  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure to  consider  the  draft  resolution  submitted 
by  the  United  States.  No  one  challenged  your 
ruling.  The  resolution  appeared  to  be  wise  to 
most  of  the  members,  and  the  General  Committee 
approved  it  by  a  substantial  vote. 

By  your  action  and  that  of  the  Committee  in 
adopting  the  resolution  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  procedure,  nor, 
do  we  hope,  should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its 
wisdom.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  procedure  fol- 
lowed last  year  and  in  a  previous  year — -1951,  to 
be  exact. 

We  believe  that  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee should  be  upheld.  The  members  are  al- 
ready all  familiar  with  all  the  underlying  factors, 
and  we  urge  that  the  Indian  amendment  be  re- 
jected 3  and  that  the  report  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  be  adopted. 


STATEMENT  IN  PLENARY,  SEPTEMBER  24 

U.S.  delegation  press  release  2740 

The  United  States  and  many  of  those  who  share 
our  views  about  this  matter  have  avoided  any  dis- 
cussion of  substance,  but  there  has  been  so  much 
said  about  substance  that,  under  the  right  of  reply, 
I  wish  to  speak  very  briefly  about  that. 

The  argument  that  has  been  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  inscribe  this  item  about  the  representation 
of  China  boils  down  to  the  one  word  "realism." 


'  The  General  Committee  on  Sept.  19  approved  the  pro- 
wed  resolution  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4,  with  2  absentions. 


2  U.N.  doc.  A/3670. 

3  The  Indian  amendment  (U.N.  doc.  A/L.  224)  read  as 
follows : 

"1.  In  paragraph  1,  line  1,  for  the  word  'reject'  sub- 
stitute 'accede  to'. 

"2.  Delete  paragraph  2." 
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In  other  words,  no  matter  how  much  you  like  it 
or  dislike  it  there  it  is,  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough. 

Well,  I  think  that  it  is  true  insofar  as  internal 
affairs  go.  It  is  none  of  our  affair  here  in  the 
United  Nations  whether  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  a  country  is  Marxian  Communist  or  Soviet 
Communist,  whether  it  is  liberty-loving  believers 
in  social  welfare  or  dictatorial  socialists,  whether 
it  is  competitive  capitalism  for  a  great  many  or 
monopoly  capitalism  for  a  few,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mixture  of  all  those  things.  That  is  not  our  busi- 
ness here. 

But  the  question  of  what  they  do  when  they  try 
to  spread  across  their  borders  is  another  matter. 

We  may  question,  too,  how  "realistic"  the  cur- 
rent realism  about  Communist  China  is.  When 
one  reads  the  reports  of  large  numbers  of  refugees 
streaming  into  Hong  Kong,  one  remembers  Mr. 
Quisling  and  the  other  puppets  who  governed 
Europe  under  Hitler.  That  makes  you  remember 
that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  and  that, 
if  there  is  one  state  of  mind  which  one  should 
not  have  in  1957,  it  is  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the 
inevitability  of  things. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  this  judgment  about 
the  Chinese  Communists  is  realistic,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  United  Nations  is  an  organization 
that  is  not  engaged  in  promoting  realism.  It  is 
an  organization  that  has  a  moral  standard.  This 
hall  here  is  not  a  mere  cockpit  in  which  the  crimi- 
nal and  the  law-abiding  are  indiscriminately 
scrambled  up.  The  United  Nations  Charter  says 
that  member  states  shall  be  "peace-loving" — 
"peace-loving,"  that  is  the  word. 

Now,  if  some  of  us  here  think  that  this  Assem- 
bly, this  United  Nations,  should  become  a  cockpit 
in  which  the  criminal  and  the  law-abiding  are 
indiscriminately  scrambled  up — and  they  have  a 
right  to  that  opinion — the  thing  for  them  to  do 
is  to  go  and  get  an  amendment  to  the  charter  con- 
verting the  United  Nations  into  that  type  of  organ- 
ization. They  should  go  ahead  by  amendment  to 
promote  their  views.  But  they  should  not  seek 
to  do  it  by  nullification.  That  is  what  is  involved 
in  the  contemplation  before  us. 

Now,  the  record  shows  abundantly  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  is  not  peace-loving. 
What  they  did  in  Korea,  what  they  did  in  Viet- 
Nam,  what  they  have  done  in  Tibet,  what  they 
have  attempted  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Formosa, 


and  what  they  have  tried  to  do  in  Malaya— whA 
was  listened  to  when  the  representative  of  Ma\M 
spoke  of  it  with  deserving  respect — all  prove  > 
yond  doubt  that  this  Chinese  Communist  i 
is  not  peace-loving.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  tl  y 
themselves  even  pretend  to  be. 

I  think  as  the  representative  of  the  Unil 
States  you  would  all,  putting  yourself  in  my  pel 
tion,  understand  that  I  make  mention  of  the  f  t 
that,  in  the  United  Nations  military  action  I 
Korea  to  repel  Communist  aggression  there,  a 
in  the  United  States  suffered  140,000  casualtil 
of  which  35,000  were  deaths,  and  that  these  wj 
almost  all  of  them  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  Col 
munists — and  that  is  something  that  it  is  only  1  - 
man  for  us  to  remember. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Unit! 
Nations  itself  officially  and  formally  and  afJ 
due  consideration  branded  the  Chinese  Co- 
munists  aggressors  in  Korea.  And  it  seems  to  m 
reasonable  to  hold  that  the  United  Nations  settll 
this  issue  when  it  took  that  position.  If  it  wai 
to  unsettle  it,  let  it  repeal  that  decision.  Trfc 
has  never  been  done. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat,  J 
me  say  that  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the  Chine 
people,  as  one  who  admires  the  great  soul  of  t 
Chinese  people,  its  steadfastness,  its  courage,  I 
individualism,  its  culture.  I  speak  as  the  repi- 
sentative  of  a  country  whose  citizens  have  h:lj 
wonderfully  close  and  intimate  relations  with  t 
Chinese  people  ever  since  the  beginning  of  t'. 
United  States  of  America. 

We  oppose  this  proposal  not  because  of  c 
disapproval  of  the  interior  social  system,  not  1 
cause    the    present    regime    was    not    popular 
elected,  not  because  it  came  to  power  by  violenc , 
but  simply  because  to  admit  the  Chinese  Coi 
munists  would  stultify  the  United  Nations  ai 
would  thus  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  Unite. 
Nations. 

Feeling  this  way,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  he 
devastatingly   divisive   debate   on   this  questk 
would  be  and  why,  therefore,  we  urge  our  cc 
leagues  to  oppose  the  Indian  amendment  and 
support  the  American  proposition.4 


1  The  Assembly  on  Sept.  24  accepted  the  General  Coi 
mittee's  recommendation  by  a  vote  of  47  to  27,  with 
abstentions.     South  Africa  was  absent. 
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Department  of  State  Bullet 


ection  of  New  Members 

I  Security  Council 

\itement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

\S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 

The  United  States  is  happy  to  welcome  Canada, 
pan,  and  Panama  to  the  Security  Council, 
jieir  election  was  a  well-deserved  vote  of  con- 
lence  by  the  Assembly  for  those  countries. 
The  United  States  is  delighted  that  Japan  was 
■cted  to  the  Security  Council.  We  were  one  of 
\i  first  to  advance  the  idea  that  Japan  be  a  mem- 
r  of  the  Council.  We  took  a  very  great  interest 
working  for  Japan's  election.    We  think  Japan 

II  add  a  great  deal  to  the  Council.  Japan's 
.ders  have  qualities  of  statesmanship,  wisdom, 
d  courage  that  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
>rk  here.  Japan  is  playing  a  leading  role  for 
ace  in  Asia  and  throughout  the  world,  and  I 
>k  forward  to  working  with  the  Japanese  dele- 
tes in  the  Council. 


S.  Delegations  to 
iternational  Conferences 

tergovern mental    Committee    for    European    Mi- 
ition 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  3  (press 
ease  552)  announced  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
a  session  of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovern- 
mtal  Committee  for  European  Migration 
CEM)  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Oc- 
)er  7-11,  1957.  The  Council  meeting  was  pre- 
led  by  a  meeting  of  the  nine-member  Executive 
•mmittee,  which  convened  on  September  26. 
Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the 
ireau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  will 
ad  the  delegation;  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser 
Refugees  and  Migration,  will  serve  as  acting 
S.  representative  at  the  Executive  Committee 
«fcing  and  as  principal  adviser  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
the  Council  meeting. 
The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 
J.  Representative 

leric  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
ind  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Made  on  Oct.  1  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2750) 
owing  the  election  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Canada, 
wn,  and  Panama  as  nonpermanent  members  of  the 
nrity  Council. 


Deputy  U.S.  Representative 

Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Administrator,  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Office  of  Refugee  and 
Migration  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Principal  Adviser 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Migration, 
Department  of  State 

Congressional  Advisers 

Frank  Chelf,  House  of  Representatives 
James  B.  Frazier,  Jr.,  House  of  Representatives 
Byron  G.  Rogers,  House  of  Representatives 
Patrick  J.  Hillings,  House  of  Representatives 
DeWitt  S.  Hyde,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Mrs.  Edwin  Hilson 
O.  Preston  Robinson 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute     of   the   International   Atomic   Energy   Agency. 

Done  at  New  York  October  26, 1956.     Entered  into  force 

July  29,  1957.    TIAS  3873. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Italy,  Para- 
guay, and  Peru,  September  30,  1957 ;  Cuba  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  October  1,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels 
July  5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International 
Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done 
at  Brussels  December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force 
May  5,  1950. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  September  16, 1957. 

Duties  and  Rights  of  States 

Protocol  to  the  convention  on  duties  and  rights  of  states 
in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  signed  at  Habana  February 
20,  1928  (46  Stat.  2749).  Opened  for  signature  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  May  1, 1957.1 

Signatures:  Cuba,  July  19,  1957 ;  Argentina,  August  8, 
1957 ;  Haiti,  August  9, 1957 ;  Dominican  Republic,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.     Dated 
at    Geneva    November    7,    1952.      Entered    into   force 
November  20,  1955. 
Accession  deposited:  Luxembourg,  September  9,  1957. 

United  Nations 

Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San  Francisco 
June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  force  October  24,  1945. 
59  Stat.  1031. 

Admission  to  membership:  Federation  of  Malaya,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1957. 


(TIAS  2203),  as  modified  and  supplemented.  Eff 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bogota  December  31,  1956 
March  15,  1957.  Entered  into  force  March  26, 
upon  signature  of  operational  extension  agreemel 
Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of  understan 
attached  to  the  agricultural  commodities  agreemel 
April  16,  1957  (TIAS  3817).  Effected  by  exchanj 
notes  at  Bogota  August  29  and  September  11, 
Entered  into  force  September  11, 1957. 

Iran 

Agreement  providing  investment  guaranties  under  se<i 
413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
Stat.  846-847).  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
Tehran  September  17  and  21,  1957.  Entered  into  1 
September  24, 1957. 

Spain 

Agreement  for  the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  airwofc 
ness  for  imported  aircraft.     Effected  by  exchange 
notes   at   Madrid    September   23,    1957.     Entered  I 
force  September  23,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  October  3  appointed  Homer  Mori^i 
Byington,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Federatio  01 
Malaya.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  released 
dated  October  3.) 


Designations 

Wilson  Thomas  Moore  Beale,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Assisat 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  SeptembeiM) 
(For  biographic  details,  see  press  release  550  d;ed 
October  1.) 

William  O.  Hall  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  oi 
Budget  and  Finance,  effective  September  30. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Agreement  regarding  certain  bonds  of  Austrian  issue  de- 
nominated in  dollars,  and  protocol.     Signed  at  Wash- 
ington November  21,  1956.     Entered  into  force  Septem- 
ber 11, 1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  September  19,  1957. 

Colombia 

Agreement  extending   the  agreement  for  a   cooperative 
health  program  of  September  15  and  October  20,  1950 


'  Not.  in  force. 
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Closing  of  Consulate  and  Opening 
of  Consular  Agency  at  Valparaiso 

The  American  Consulate  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  «b 
officially  closed  on  August  31,  1957.  A  consular  agicy 
was  opened  at  Valparaiso  on  September  1,  1957.  he 
Department  has  appointed  Lucius  D.  Hill  as  Consar 
Agent. 

The  province  of  Valparaiso,  Easter  Island,  and  he 
Juan  Fernandez  Islands,  formerly  in  the  Valparaiso  <  n- 
sular  District,  have  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdion 
of  the  Embassy  at  Santiago,  Chile. 
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Western  Powers  Offer  Disarmament  Proposals 
i  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 


A.11  of  us  here  present  today  must  feel  the  urgent 
:  k\  for  progress  in  solving  a  problem  as  vital  to 
rid  peace  as  is  the  disarmament  problem.  No 
intry  feels  that  need  more  urgently  than  the 
liited  States,  which  must  bear  a  heavy  load  of 
litary  preparedness.  We  have  long  and  ear- 
-t  1  v  sought  a  way  to  be  rid  of  that  costly  burden. 
But  we  seek  more  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
irough  a  safe  disarmament  program  we  seek  to 
ild  a  world  in  which  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
11  be  free  from  the  danger  of  war  and  surprise 
ack  and  can  devote  themselves  confidently  to 
1  arts  of  peace. 

Every  nation,  Mr.  Chairman,  understands  how 
ally  important  that  is  in  this  dangerous  time. 
We  have  had  that  goal  in  mind  in  all  our  work 
disarmament,  including  the  sessions  of  the  Dis- 
nament  Subcommittee  in  London  this  year. 
e  5 1/2  months  of  the  Subcommittee's  work,  al- 
>ugh  it  recessed  in  disappointment,  produced 
nething  of  value.  During  its  71  meetings  prog- 
-  was  made  in  narrowing  disagreements,  and 
w  proposals  of  the  greatest  importance  were 
sented  to  the  world.  Both  the  Foreign  Secre- 
•y  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
cretary  of  State  took  part  directly,  and  the 
reign  Minister  of  France  went  to  London  for 
lsultations  in  connection  with  the  negotiations, 
is  was  without  precedent  in  the  Subcommittee's 
torv. 


Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on  Oct. 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  2763).  For  a  statement 
disarmament  made  by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  Sept.  30 
the  Disarmament  Commission,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
UB7,  p.  631. 
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We  have  noted  with  interest  the  proposal  of 
the  Belgian  representative  for  action  to  inform 
and  enlighten  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  the 
dangers  which  may  confront  us  all  if  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  disarmament  is  not  found.  It  is 
well  that  all  peoples  should  know  the  terrible 
facts  of  modern  warfare.  These  facts  have  been 
brought  forcefully,  through  every  medium  of  in- 
formation, to  the  people  of  my  country.  We  hope 
that  this  may  be  the  case  with  all  the  other  coun- 
tries represented  here.  Perhaps  in  this  way  the 
collective  conscience  of  the  United  Nations  will 
have  its  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disarmament 
negotiations. 

Disarmament  discussions  are  so  difficult  that  we 
run  the  risk  of  giving  way  to  despair.  For- 
tunately there  is  no  need  for  us  now  to  entertain 
such  fears. 

We  were  disappointed,  of  course — indeed,  some 
people  were  shocked — when  the  Soviet  represent- 
ative said  "no"  to  the  new  four-power  proposals 
of  August  29  2  without  even  studying  them.  But 
that  fact,  whatever  else  it  may  suggest,  is  surely 
no  cause  for  despair.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  a  thoroughly  considered  analyti- 
cal response  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  these  pro- 
posals as  a  whole  leaves  room  for  further  progress 
during  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  London  Meetings 

Since  we  hear  doubts  expressed  now  and  then 
on  the  value  of  the  Subcommittee's  work,  the 
United  States  feels  it  important  that  the  Assem- 

2  For  text  of  proposals,  see  Hid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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bly  should  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  what  was 
done  at  London.  The  full  record  is  available.3 
Let  me  indicate  some  of  the  important  points 
where  the  Subcommittee  succeeded  in  narrowing 
the  differences  which  we  faced  last  year  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Here  are  some  forward  steps  which  the  Soviet 
representative  took  during  the  Subcommittee 
meetings : 

1.  He  reaffirmed  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a 
limited  first-stage  agreement  on  various  aspects 
of  the  disarmament  problem,  instead  of  insisting 
that  there  must  be  agreement  immediately  on  a 
complete  disarmament  program  before  any  steps 
are  taken. 

2.  He  seemed  to  see  the  value  of  the  "open 
skies"  air  and  ground  inspection  plan  as  a  safe- 
guard against  surprise  attack.  And  he  accepted 
the  idea  of  beginning  with  agreed  zones  of  in- 
spection— even  though  these  zones  remain  to  be 
defined. 

3.  He  seemed  willing  to  have  a  first-stage 
agreement  without  the  Soviet  demand  for  so- 
called  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  he 
agrees  would  be  impossible  to  verify. 

4.  He  agreed  that,  if  nuclear  testing  were  sus- 
pended, there  should  be  a  monitoring  system  with 
inspection  posts  inside  our  countries  in  order  to 
check  on  compliance. 

5.  He  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
accept  the  idea  of  international  disarmament  de- 
pots for  the  storage  of  arms. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  five  concrete  points 
on  which  the  Soviet  Union  made  advances  from 
its  earlier  stand.  It  is  entitled  to  credit  for  hav- 
ing shown  this  spirit  of  accommodation,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  talks.  We  trust  that 
the  Soviet  delegate's  more  negative  position  at 
the  end  does  not  imply  that  his  Government  has 
changed  its  policy  regarding  these  earlier  ad- 
vances. 

The  other  four  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
showed  an  equal  or  even  greater  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. We  made  a  number  of  changes  in  our 
position  to  meet  Soviet  objections.  All  these  are 
reflected  in  the  four-power  working  paper  of 
August  29.  Here  are  the  chief  new  points  in  our 
proposals: 


1  For  I  hi-   report  of  the  Subcommittee,  see  U.N.  does. 
DO/112  and  DO/113. 


1.  We  agreed  to  move  beyond  discussion 
purely  first-stage  agreement  and  proposed 
cific  target  levels  for  a  further  reduction  ii 
size  of  armed  forces  in  the  second  and  third  si 
of  a  disarmament  program. 

2.  As  an  alternative  to  complete  initial  nu, 
tion,  we  suggested  limited  inspection  zones 
beginning  for  the  proposed  "open  sky"  inspe 
plan,  thus  making  it  easier  for  the  Soviet  U 
to  agree. 

3.  To  meet  the  concern  expressed  over  exii 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons,  we  made  more  spi 
our  proposal  not  merely  to  stop  adding  to  1 
stocks  of  weapons  but  to  begin  at  once  to  re| 
them  by  transferring  successive  amounts  oj 
sionable  material  from  military  stockpile  to  p^ 
ful  uses  under  international  supervision. 

4.  We  agreed  to  transfer  larger  amount 
such  material  to  peaceful  uses  than  the  Si 
Union  was  willing  to  do.  We  agreed  to  nego 
the  quantities  on  a  basis  that  is  fair  and  equit 
That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  proposal  of  great 
nificance. 

5.  We  agreed  that  immediately  upon  the 
fication  of  the  first-stage  disarmament  pro^ 
nuclear  tests  could  be  suspended  for  an  in 
period  without  waiting  until  the  other  portioi 
the  program  were  actually  in  operation.  M 
over,  when  the  Soviet  Union  objected  thati 
initial  Western  proposal  for  a  test  suspensio 
10  months  was  not  long  enough,  we  agreed  t< 
cept  the  period  of  24  months  put  forward  bj 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  that  is  a  most  important  point, 
Chairman,  and  will  come  back  to  it  later  on. 

These  forward  steps  are  substantial  and  p 
the  value  of  the  Subcommittee.    It  is  a  bod 
which   serious  negotiations  can  take   place 
have  taken  place.     It  is,  of  course,  not  com] 
proof  against  temptations  to  score  propagf 
points,  but  then  no  body  is  proof  against 
We  frankly  admit  that  we  were  startled  and  ij 
prised,  as  was  most  of  the  world,  at  the  ab 
change  in  the  Soviet  attitude  toward  the  enj 
the  meetings,  and  the  biggest  jolt  of  all  was  I 
Zorin's  abrupt  rejection  of  our  very  serious  ] 
proposals  before  he  or  his  Government  had  I 
studied  them.    But  that  action,  strange  as  it 
by  no  means  discredits  the  Subcommittee. 
Soviet  representative  himself,  in  a  more  rea: 
able  frame  of  mind,  has  proved  it  a  practical  I 
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or  real  negotiation.     All  that  is  needed  is  the 
pint  of  reasonableness. 

The  United  States  does  not  agree  that  the  pros- 
for  progress  in  disarmament  can  be  im- 
iroved,  as  some  say,  if  only  the  present  bodies 
eating  with  the  question  can  be  expanded.  Pro- 
Mais  to  this  end  have  been  made  at  this  and  the 
ist  Assembly. 

We  believe  that  the  Assembly  decided  wisely 
lien,  in  1953,  it  suggested  establishment  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  powers  "principally  in- 
olved."  This  principle  is  as  valid  today  as  it 
■  then.  A  disarmament  agreement  can  be 
immered  out  only  through  negotiations  among 
ie  parties  who,  in  the  first  instance,  have  to  sub- 
lit  to  inspection  and  control  and  who,  in  the  first 
stance,  have  to  accept  reductions  and  limita- 
ons.  This  is  an  indispensable  first  requirement, 
lasic  issues  of  national  security  are  involved, 
.ccommodation  must  be  achieved  by  and  among 
lese  powers,  to  begin  with. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  disarmament 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  the  "Big  Powers."  It 
not.  "While  the  nations  possessing  armaments 
re,  to  use  the  language  of  the  1953  resolution, 
principally  involved,"  the  whole  world,  in  the 
rger  sense,  is  vitally  involved.  It  is  of  deep  and 
gitimate  interest  to  every  state  represented  in 
s  room.  All  will  be  affected,  and  many  will 
ive  in  some  way  to  participate. 
We  think  that  the  way  disarmament  is  handled 
the  United  Nations  fully  reflects  this  widening 
rcle  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  Subcommit- 
e.  there  is  the  Assembly  in  which  all  members 
-e  heard  and  have  ample  opportunity  to  express 
ieir  views.  The  Assembly  itself  established  the 
i -armament  Commission  of  smaller  membership 
at  can  go  more  deeply  into  the  issues  and  which 
n  follow  the  negotiations  closely.  Further- 
ore,  there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  for 
iy  member  which  desires  it  to  appear  before  the 
■armament  Commission  for  a  hearing — a  right 
liieh  was  exercised  during  the  last  year. 

ie  Question  of  Nuclear  Tests 

The  United  States  believes  that  a  solution  to  this 
■oblem  can  be  found. 

Our  tests  are  carried  on  for  defensive  purposes, 
e  would  not  conduct  them  if  we  were  not  deeply 
nvinced  that  under  present  circumstances  they 
:re  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  free  world 


and  of  our  own  country.  The  danger  of  war  will 
only  increase  if  offensive  capabilities  are  allowed 
further  to  outstrip  defensive  capabilities. 

Without  moving  into  a  discussion  of  political 
issues  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  looked  to,  not  alone  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  by  the  peoples  of  many  other  free 
countries  as  well,  as  a  safeguard  of  their  security 
against  possible  military  attack.  We  cannot  carry 
out  the  responsibility  which  has  fallen  upon  us  if 
we  are  less  strong  than  the  potential  attacker. 
That  is  the  basic  reason  for  all  of  our  military 
defense  activity — all  of  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  includ- 
ing that  involving  the  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Now,  although  we  share  the  concern  of  other 
countries  about  nuclear-weapons  testing,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  subject  must  be  seen  in  its  context, 
including  the  military  and  technical  dangers  that 
confront  us.  In  this  connection  a  few  observa- 
tions about  nuclear- weapons  tests  may  be  in  order. 

1.  Because  of  our  concern  over  the  radiation 
effects  of  nuclear  tests,  however  slight  they  might 
be,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  under- 
standing atomic  radiation  as  atomic  energy  is 
increasingly  developed  for  peaceful  purposes,  the 
United  States  proposed  2  years  ago  in  the  General 
Assembly  that  a  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Radiation  be  established  to  report  to  the  world 
on  the  whole  question.  This  Committee's  report 
is  due  next  year.  From  what  is  already  known 
and  published,  we  expect  that  the  Committee's 
full  report  will  answer  many  of  the  fears  now 
being  expressed  about  radiation  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

No  environmental  hazard  nor  substance  to 
which  human  beings  are  exposed  is  receiving  such 
thorough  investigation  as  radiation  and  radio- 
active materials.  While  some  leading  medical  and 
genetic  authorities  differ  on  the  effects  of  radio- 
active fallout  at  low  levels,  all  agree  that  the 
effects  are  small  compared  to  the  effects  of  radia- 
tion from  other  sources. 

The  present  levels  of  radiation  exposure  from 
weapons-testing  fallout  are  extremely  low.  They 
are  but  a  fraction  of  the  natural  radiation  to 
which  man  has  always  been  exposed.  They  are 
far  lower  than  the  levels  we  customarily  receive 
voluntarily  from  other  manmade  sources  such  as 
medical  and  dental  X-rays  and  even  the  lumines- 
cent dials  of  our  wrist  watches.  The  danger  to  the 
world   lies   in  the   possible   use  of  the  nuclear 
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weapons  and  not  in  some  small  addition  to  natural 
radiation  because  of  testings.  We  think  that  is 
a  fundamental  point — the  possible  use  of  weapons. 
That  is  the  real  danger. 

2.  What  is  seldom  realized  is  that  the  tests 
themselves  are  enabling  us  to  develop  weapons 
with  reduced  fallout  so  that  radiation  hazards  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  may  be  restricted  to  military 
targets.  Thus,  if  our  testing  program  should  con- 
tinue at  the  present  rate,  the  radiation  it  puts 
into  the  world's  atmosphere  would  be  less  in  fu- 
ture years.  Indeed,  as  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
out  on  September  19  in  the  Genera]  Assembly,4 
since  a  percentage  of  radioactivity  dies  away  each 
year,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future 
any  needed  testing  can  be  done  without  materially 
raising  the  levels  of  radioactivity  in  the  world. 
A  practical  demonstration  of  this  achievement 
should  result  from  our  plan  to  invite  United  Na- 
tions observers  to  witness  a  nuclear  test  explosion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  serious  thought  to  this  subject.  We 
do  not  treat  our  responsibility  lightly  in  this  mat- 
ter of  nuclear  tests.  Indeed,  we  have  shown  what 
I  think  lawyers  call  an  abundance  of  caution  on 
this  subject. 

But  we  go  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  know  how  anxious  people  have  become  about 
this  unfamiliar  force.  The  quickest  and  most 
obvious  way  to  allay  that  anxiety  would  be  to 
suspend  nuclear  tests  on  a  sound  basis.  In  fact, 
in  conjunction  with  our  British,  French,  and 
Canadian  colleagues  in  the  Subcommittee  we  have 
proposed  that  it  be  done  through  an  immediate 
suspension  taking  effect  upon  there  being  in  exist- 
ence a  treaty  for  initial  measures  of  disarmament. 

How  To  Suspend  Nuclear  Tests 

Since  there  is  agreement  on  all  sides  that  nu- 
clear tests  could  be  suspended,  the  question  is, 
how  can  we  do  it  ?  There  are  two  approaches  to 
this  problem.  One  is  to  concentrate  on  this  point 
alone  and  attempt  to  bypass  other  questions  in  the 
armaments  field,  hoping  that  by  this  one  step 
international  confidence  would  be  so  strengthened 
that  other  steps  would  follow.  Whoever  consid- 
ers this  line  of  approach  will  have  also  to  consider 
the  following  points. 
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1.  Even  if  the  agreement  were  ohteyed  by 
concerned  and  all  test  explosions  stopped; 
efforts   to  pile  up   more   and  more  atomic 
hydrogen   bombs   would   go   right   on.     Thai 
something  to  think  about. 

2.  Moreover,  under  such  conditions  the  en" 
to  reduce  the  radioactive  fallout  in  such  wear 
would  also  be  suspended — you  would  cut  i 
whole  work  down- — and  consequently  the  wt* 
ons  added  to  the  stockpiles  would  contain  a  Ian 
amount  of  radioactive  fallout  than  they  wcj 
otherwise.     We  ought  to  consider  that. 

3.  Finally,  additional  nations  could  and  pi 
ably  would,  without  the  aid  of  nuclear  tests,  a 
ertheless  manufacture  and  acquire  their  < 
nuclear  weapons,  using  techniques  which  are  ) 
known. 

These  points  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  eno 
to  dramatize  the  fact  that  a  separate  appro 
to  the  nuclear-testing  problem  does  not  go  to 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  heart  of  the  matter 
this  world  filled  with  conflict  and  mistrust,  is  \ 
danger  of  war  and  the  use  of  weapons  of 
kind  on  a  mass  scale.  To  deal  effectively  v 
this  danger,  a  bolder  and  a  more  comprehen: 
approach  is  imperative. 

It  is  tragically  true  that  the  danger  of  • 
imposes  on  the  defender  the  same  iron  milit 
necessities  as  it  does  upon  a  would-be  aggres 

Like  the  aggressor,  the  defender  must  h 
weapons. 

Like  the  aggressor,  the  defender  must  draft  i 
young  men  into  the  military  service. 

Like  the  aggressor,  the  defender  must  take  a-\ 
from  his  civilian  economy  large  amounts  of  i 
uable  raw  materials,  iron,  steel,  aluminum,  rubl 
and  textiles,  manufacturing  plants,  scientific 
search  facilities,  and  great  tracts  of  useful  la 

We  in  the  United  States  know  all  these  h 
very  well  because  we  have  experienced  them 
defense  against  aggression. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  not 
the  danger  of  a  great  war,  the  American  peol 
would  never  consent  to  the  continuation  of  i 
huge  burden  on  our  national  life.  They  and  tl  i 
freely  elected  representatives  in  Congress  unci 
ingly  plead  for  us  to  find  some  way  by  wh 
the  burden  can  safely  be  laid  down.  In  the  me 
time  they  recognize  the  need  to  bear  it,  as 
other  free  peoples,  because  they  know  it  is  i 
price  of  liberty. 
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Consequently,  we  would  not  conduct  nuclear 
eats  if  we  did  not  have  to.  Let  us  remove  the 
leoessity  for  nuclear  tests  and  suspend  the  tests  at 
he  same  time.  That  means  making  at  least  a  be- 
rinning  on  removing  the  clanger  of  an  all-out  nu- 
lear  war.  And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  heart 
i ml  the  soul  of  the  proposals  which  the  United 
nates  joined  in  submitting  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Xjndon  on  August  29.     It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

'he  London  Proposals 

Let  me  review  very  briefly  what  the  London  pro- 
losals  consist  of,  as  we  renew  our  offer  to  the  So- 
iet  Union.  These  proposals  are  not  so  compli- 
lied  as  they  are  sometimes  made  to  seem.  I  shall 
it  to  sum  them  up,  in  ordinary  language,  under 
:ve  headings. 

1.  Atoms  for  Peace,  Not  War.  We  want  to  put 
n  end  to  production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
rax  purposes.  "We  propose  that  no  country  shall 
lake  any  more  fissionable  material  for  weapons 
rid  that  all  new  production  of  fissionable  material 
hould  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes.  This 
irogram  would  begin  as  soon  as  an  inspection  sys- 
am  is  in  existence  to  see  it  carried  out.  We  then 
ropose  that  a  start  be  made  on  transferring  fis- 
ionable  materials  from  weapons  stockpiles  to 
leaceful  uses,  again  under  international  super- 
ision.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  vision  which 
'resident  Eisenhower  presented  right  here  in  this 
ailding  when  he  urged  "that  the  miraculous  in- 
entiveness  of  man  .  .  .  not  be  dedicated  to  his 
eath,  but  consecrated  to  his  life."  We  could  not 
ike  a  greater  step  for  peace  than  this.  This  is 
le  practical  and  only  realistic  way  of  first  stop- 
ing  and  then  reversing  the  trend  toward  ever  in- 
reasing  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons.  Unless 
e  get  this  problem  under  control  soon,  it  may  be- 
ame  entirely  unmanageable  as  more  and  more 
nintries  begin  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

2,  Suspend  Nuclear  Tests.  This  would  be  done 
nmediately  upon  there  being  a  treaty  in  existence 
nd  would  be  followed  by  the  prompt  installation 
f  an  agreed  monitoring  system  with  inspection 
osts  within  our  respective  countries. 

'■'>.  Reduce  Armed  Forces  and  Armaments.  On 
lis  essential  part  of  the  disarmament  problem  we 
ave  made  definite  proposals,  not  only  for  the  first 
age  of  a  disarmament  program,  but  also  for  sec- 
nd  and  third  stages  as  well.     The  troop  limit 


which  we  suggest  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  in  the  first  stage  is  2.5  million  men ; 
in  the  second  stage,  assuming  satisfactory  fulfill- 
ment of  the  first  step  and  progress  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  that  cause  world  tension, 
we  would  reduce  to  2.1  million,  and  in  the  third 
stage  to  1.7  million.  As  to  armaments,  we  pro- 
pose a  practical  method  of  reduction — setting  up 
storage  depots  in  which  specified  and  agreed  mod- 
ern armaments  of  land,  sea,  and  air  would  be  de- 
posited under  international  supervision.  This 
plan  would  reduce  the  requirements  of  inspection 
to  a  minimum.  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  at 
any  time  on  the  types  and  quantities  of  arms  to  be 
deposited  in  these  depots. 

4.  Prevent  Surprise  Attack.  We  continue  to 
urge  adoption  of  an  "open  sky"  ground  and  air 
inspection  system  to  make  a  massive  surprise  at- 
tack impossible.  Under  such  a  system  the  fear  of 
war  would  decrease  and  further  reductions  in 
armaments  would  be  encouraged.  That  is  what 
we  are  striving  for.  We  are  willing  to  begin  in- 
spection on  a  progressive  basis  beginning  in  areas 
where  safeguarding  against  surprise  attack  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  In  addition,  we  have  re- 
affirmed the  proposal  originally  made  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  at  Geneva  in  1955.  This  pro- 
posal would  embrace  the  entire  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  territory  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  With  the  consent  of  the  countries 
concerned  we  have  also  agreed  to  include  territory 
of  Canada  and  important  areas  in  Europe.  We 
are  ready  also  to  include  areas  in  the  free  world 
where  military  bases  are  located,  provided  the 
countries  concerned  also  agree.  Thus  we  have 
given  the  Soviet  Union  a  considerable  range  of 
choice  on  how  to  begin  this  vital  process  of  inspec- 
tion against  surprise  attack.  We  are  ready  to 
begin  modestly  and  expand  later. 

5.  Control  Outer-Space  Weapons.  Finally, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  seek  agreement  on  ways  to  con- 
trol the  newest  creation  of  science — the  outer- 
space  missile.  Like  atomic  energy,  this  device  can 
serve  the  purposes  of  peace  or  it  can  be  used  to 
blow  us  to  bits.  We  have  only  begun  to  learn 
about  its  possibilities,  but  we  already  know  that 
the  prospect  of  outer-space  missiles  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads  is  too  dangerous  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1946,  when  the  United  States 
alone  had  nuclear  weapons,  it  proposed  to  the 
United  Nations — and  there  are  men  in  this  room 
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who  remember  this — a  plan  to  insure  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  new  and  tremendous  force  of  atomic 
energy  by  putting  it  under  international  control. 
We  made  that  proposal.  The  world  knows  now 
that  a  decade  of  anxiety  and  trouble  could  have 
been  avoided  if  that  plan  had  been  accepted.  We 
now  have  a  similar  opportunity  to  harness  for 
peace  man's  new  pioneering  efforts  in  outer  space. 
We  must  not  miss  this  chance.  We  have  there- 
fore proposed  that  a  technical  committee  be  set 
up  to  work  out  an  inspection  system  which  will 
assure  the  use  of  outer  space  for  exclusively  peace- 
ful and  scientific  purposes.  If  there  is  general 
agreement  to  proceed  with  this  study  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  join 
in  this  initiative  without  awaiting  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  on  the  other  substantive  proposals. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  highlights  of  the 
London  proposals. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  London  pro- 
posals, let  me  make  clear  that  we  are  ready  to  be- 
gin the  entire  first-phase  disarmament  program 
without  any  political  conditions  whatsoever — 
without  demanding  that  a  single  political  issue  be 
met.  That  includes  all  of  the  five  headings  which 
I  just  finished  summarizing.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  disarmament  program  on  which  the 
United  States  and  its  three  cosponsors  are  ready  to 
embark  without  delay. 

Also,  we  intend  that  the  very  first  part  of  this 
program  to  go  into  effect  would  be  the  suspending 
of  nuclear  tests.  The  necessary  inspection  system 
for  the  test  ban  should  be  in  operation  before  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  suspension. 


Conclusion 

No  part  of  the  agreement  which  we  have  in 
mind  could  be  other  than  welcome  to  any  country 
which  truly  works  for  peace.  I  have  outlined  its 
main  parts — nuclear  production  for  peace,  not 
war;  prompt  suspension  of  nuclear  bomb  tests; 
reduction  of  troop  levels  and  armaments;  a  start 
on  inspection  to  prevent  surprise  attack;  and  a 
start  on  control  of  outer-space  missiles.  Mr. 
( Ihairman,  who  can  object  to  any  of  these  points? 

The  question  of  prompt  suspension  of  nuclear 
testing  lies  today  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  can  bring  the  tests  to  a  halt  if  it  wants  to.  It 
can  do  more  than  (hat.  It  can  relieve  the  world's 
anxiety  about  the  inexpressibly  greater  perils  of 


surprise  attack  and  nuclear  war  involving  the  m 
dread  devices  that  the  genius  of  science  has  p 
vided. 

The  United  States  has  always  devoutly  wish 
and  wishes  today,  for  a  world  in  which  all  natio 
including  very  definitely  the  Soviet  Union,  m 
feel  secure  from  any  external  danger.  We  woi 
be  defeating  our  own  purpose  if  we  made  a  pi 
posal  designed  to  impair  the  security  of  the  Sov 
Union,  since  our  aim  is  the  very  opposite  of  th 
We  trust  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  believe  th 
Surely  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 
remove  distrust  of  its  motives.  Indeed,  not  to 
so  would  leave  a  world  such  as  that  described 
President  Eisenhower  here  at  the  United  Xatic 
in  1953,  when  he  spoke  of  "two  atomic  colossi''  e] 
ing  each  other  malevolently  "across  a  trembli 
world."  If  that  trembling  world  were  to  eru 
in  war,  the  bombs  that  fell  would  be  no  respect* 
of  persons  nor  of  ideologies  either. 

It  is  not  the  American  people  alone,  Mr.  Cha 
man,  but  the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  who  i 
quest  today  that  the  Soviet  Union  consider  t 
alternatives  facing  all  of  us.  Especially  this  i 
quest  comes  from  the  small  nations  of  the  wor] 
whose  prospects  for  a  peaceful  life  lie  not  in  th( 
own  armed  might  but  in  their  hope  for  an  order 
world — a  world  of  openness  and  a  world  of  co 
fidence,  free  from  the  fear  of  sudden  and  ove 
whelming  attack. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  despair  of  a  chan 
of  mind  by  the  Soviet  Union.  To  their  credit  1 
it  be  said  that  we  have  seen  them  change  th( 
minds  before.  They  changed  their  minds  abo 
atoms-f  or-peace.  They  changed  their  minds  abo 
considering  the  "open  sky"  plan.  Surely  they  c: 
change  their  minds  again  when  their  security  ai 
self-interest  as  well  as  ours  so  clearly  demand  it. 

In  essence,  we — that  is  to  say,  Canada,  Fran< 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
have  made,  and  do  make,  this  offer  to  the  Sovi 
Union : 

We  will  suspend  nuclear  tests  for  an  initi 
period  expected  to  be  2  years  but  also  subject 
further  extension,  provided  you,  the  Soviet  Unio 
agree  on  establishing  an  effective  inspection  sj> 
tern,  air  and  ground;  on  stopping  production  ■ 
fissionable  material  for  weapons  purposes  and  r 
ducing  present  stocks ;  on  starting  outer-space  mi 
sile  control ;  and  on  reducing  armed  forces. 

Now  we  do  not  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  f 
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things  be  done  at  once.     An  agreement  that 

lonld  be  done  in  acceptable  stages  is  enough 

get  this  program  under  way,  and  suspension  of 

sting  would  be  the  first  thing  to  happen. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  by  simply  saying 

We  think  sincerely  that  our  position  is  fair  and 
isighted  and  that,  if  endorsed  by  this  Assembly, 
will  help  to  move  the  world  forward  to  a  broad 
fcteau  of  peace. 


ummary  of  Important  Facts 
i  Earth  Satellite  Program 

Mement  by  President  Eisenhower 

bite  House  press  release  dated  October  9 

1.  The  first  serious  discussion  of  an  earth  satel- 
e  as  a  scientific  experiment  to  be  incorporated  in 
e  program  for  the  International  Geophysical 
ear  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
anncil  of  Scientific  Unions  in  Rome  in  October 
154.  At  this  meeting,  at  which  Soviet  scientists 
pre  present,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
ientists  of  the  world  recommending  that  "in 
ew  of  the  advanced  state  of  present  rocket  tech- 
ques  .  .  .  thought  be  given  to  the  launching  of 
udl  satellite  vehicles.  .  .  ." 

2.  Following  this  International  Council  meet- 
g,  the  United  States  National  Committee  for 
le  International  Geophysical  Year,  working 
ider  the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Academy 
1  Sciences,  recommended  that  the  United  States 
stitute  a  scientific  satellite  program.  It  was  de- 
rm ined  by  the  administration  that  this  program 
ould  be  carried  out  as  part  of  the  United  States 
mtribution  to  the  International  Geophysical 
ear. 

Responsibility  within  the  Government  for  sci- 
itific  aspects  of  the  program  was  assigned  to  the 
ational  Science  Foundation,  working  in  close 
operation  with  the  United  States  National  Com- 
ittee  for  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
lie  Department  of  Defense  was  made  responsi- 
e  for  supplying  the  rocketry  needed  to  place  a 
tellite  in  orbit  without  interfering  with  the  top- 
riority  ballistic  missile  program.  In  line  with 
ie  recommendations  of  a  group  of  United  States 
ientists  advising  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
tellite  project  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Re- 
arch  Laboratory  as  Project  Vanguard. 


3.  On  July  29,  1955,  at  a  White  House  press 
conference,  participated  in  by  representatives  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  announced  that 
plans  "are  going  forward  for  the  launching  of 
small,  unmanned  earth  circling  satellites  as  part 
of  the  United  States  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  which  takes  place  be- 
tween July  1957  and  December  1958." 

At  this  press  conference  it  was  specifically 
stated  that  the  "data  which  will  be  collected  from 
this  program  will  be  made  available  to  all  scien- 
tists throughout  the  world."  The  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  it  was  also  announced,  would 
work  with  the  United  States  National  Committee 
for  the  International  Geophysical  Year  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  satellite  and  its  instrumentation 
as  well  as  plans  for  the  preparation  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  ground-observer  equipment  required 
for  the  program. 

4.  In  May  of  1957,  those  charged  with  the 
United  States  satellite  program  determined  that 
small  satellite  spheres  would  be  launched  as  test 
vehicles  during  1957  to  check  the  rocketry,  instru- 
mentation, and  ground  stations  and  that  the  first 
fully  instrumented  satellite  vehicle  would  be 
launched  in  March  of  1958.  The  first  of  these  test 
vehicles  is  planned  to  be  launched  in  December  of 
this  year. 


As  to  the  Soviet  satellite,  we  congratulate  Soviet 
scientists  upon  putting  a  satellite  into  orbit. 

The  United  States  satellite  program  has  been 
designed  from  its  inception  for  maximum  results 
in  scientific  research.  The  scheduling  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  described  to  and  closely  coordinated 
with  the  International  Geophysical  Year  scientists 
of  all  countries.  As  a  result  of  passing  full  infor- 
mation on  our  project  to  the  scientists  of  the 
world,  immediate  tracking  of  the  United  States 
satellite  will  be  possible,  and  the  world's  scientists 
will  know  at  once  its  orbit  and  the  appropriate 
times  for  observation. 

The  rocketry  employed  by  our  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  for  launching  our  Vanguard  has  been 
deliberately  separated  from  our  ballistic  missile 
efforts  in  order,  first,  to  accent  the  scientific  pur- 
poses of  the  satellite  and,  second,  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  top-priority  missile  programs. 
Merging  of  this  scientific  effort  with  military  pro- 
grams could  have  produced  an  orbiting  United 
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States  satellite  before  now,  but  to  the  detriment  of 
scientific  goals  and  military  progress. 

Vanguard,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  has  not 
had  equal  priority  with  that  accorded  our  ballistic 
missile  work.  Speed  of  progress  in  the  satellite 
project  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  our  prog- 
ress in  ballistic  missile  work. 

Our  satellite  program  has  never  been  conducted 
as  a  race  with  other  nations.  Rather,  it  has  been 
carefully  scheduled  as  part  of  the  scientific  work 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

I  consider  our  country's  satellite  program  well 
designed  and  properly  scheduled  to  achieve  the 
scientific  purposes  for  which  it  was  initiated.  We 
are,  therefore,  carrying  the  program  forward  in 
keeping  with  our  arrangements  with  the  inter- 
national scientific  community.1 


U.S.  Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

Statement  by  Jameson  Parker 
Press  Officer 2 

Soviet  Communist  Party  Secretary,  Nikita  S. 
Khrushchev,  is  reported  in  an  interview  published 
October  10  as  charging  that  instructions  were 
given  to  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Loy  Henderson 
to  incite  certain  Middle  East  states  against  Syria 
and  that  the  United  States  is  pushing  Turkey 
into  war  with  Syria.  These  charges  are  com- 
pletely unfounded. 

With  regard  to  the  first  allegation,  Mr.  Hender- 
son took  no  such  action.    Mr.  Henderson,  who  has 

'At  his  news  conference  on  Oct.  9  President  Eisen- 
hower read  the  following  statement : 

"With  reference  to  a  reported  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  there  should  be  a  U.S.-Soviet  study  of 
the  control  of  objects  entering  outer  space,  the  Department 
of  State  recalls  that  the  London  proposals  of  last  August 
made  by  Canada,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  called  for  such  a  study.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  offer  will  be  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  State  Department  emphasized  that  these  London 
proposals  called  for  a  multilateral  international  study 
and  not  a  bilateral  study  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  that  the  United  States  would  not  be 
disposed  to  consider  any  alteration  of  this  aspect  of  the 
proposals,  although,  if  its  associates  agree,  such  a  study 
might  be  initiated  without  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the 
other  substantive  features  of  the  proposals." 

'  Read  to  news  correspondents  on  Oct.  10. 


had  wide  experience  in  the  Middle  East,  rj 
scheduled  a  trip  to  that  area  in  connection  w| 
his  duties  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  A 
ministration.  He  was  asked  to  expedite  his  -j 
parture  in  view  of  developments  in  the  Midi 
East  in  order  to  consult  with  United  States  al 
foreign  officials  and  to  obtain  and  bring  bacli 
first-hand  impression  of  the  situation.  This  vj 
the  substance  of  his  instructions  and  this  was  11 
purpose  of  his  trip. 

With  regard  to  the  second  charge,  the  Unil: 
States  is,  of  course,  not  pushing  Turkey  or  a; 
other  country  into  war  with  Syria.  Such  a  chaw 
is  an  absurdity  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  i 
United  States  record  last  winter  during  the  Si 
crisis.  Turkey,  a  respected  member  of  the  Unit: 
Nations,  is  an  independent  nation,  fully  capal 
of  determining  its  own  policies  as  well  as  t 
measures  necessary  for  the  defense  of  its  natioi 
security.  This  was  clearly  revealed  by  the  Tux 
ish  Government's  firm  reply  to  the  recent  note 
which  the  Soviet  Government  openly  threaten 
to  mass  troops  on  Turkish  frontiers.  Mr.  Khru< 
chev,  who  often  glibly  talks  of  peace,  in  the  sai 
interview  now  openly  threatens  Turkey.  He  hi 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  isi 
long  way  away  from  the  Middle  East,  where • 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  adjacent.  Despite  distances, 
should  be  under  no  illusion  that  the  Unit  I 
States,  Turkey's  friend  and  ally,  takes  lightly  \ 
obligations  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
is  not  determined  to  carry  out  the  national  poli 
expressed  in  the  joint  congressional  resolution  J 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  himself  reported  to  have  o 
served  that  it  is  dangerous  in  these  times  to  assur 
that  hostilities,  once  begun,  will  remain  confini 
to  a  particular  locality.  That  truth  should  1 
prayerfully  and  constantly  contemplated  by  evei 
responsible  official  of  every  country. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Colombia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Colombi 
Jose  Gutierrez  Gomez,  presented  his  credentia 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  October  10.  F( 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Pres 
dent's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  releas 
569. 
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levelopments  in  Latin  America 


by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs  1 


The  definitive  book  on  Latin  America  can  never 
iiite  get  to  press  on  time.  The  area  is  so  dynamic, 
rowth  in  all  sectors  is  so  explosively  rapid,  the 
Dlitical  panorama  unfolds  and  then  shifts  so 
uickly  before  our  very  eyes  that  the  story  can 
ily  be  told  in  serial  form.  This  is  as  it  should 
;.  The  very  vitality  of  Latin  America  is  a  great 
sset.  The  harnessing  of  this  vast  energy,  both 
uman  and  material,  is  its  greatest  challenge. 
The  U.S.,  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances  of  his- 
>ry  and  geography,  is  indissolubly  linked  with 
atin  America.  "We  are  proud  of  our  joint  heri- 
ige  of  freedom  and  liberty.  We  maintain  the 
osest  ties  of  friendship  with  each  of  the  20  re- 
nblics  south  of  us.  Of  equal  importance  to  the 
'.S.  is  the  ever  closer  harmony  between  the  21 
jnerican  Republics  in  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
an  States.  This  concert  of  the  Americas,  im- 
ortant  as  it  is  to  each  of  the  states  in  it,  has 
ing  out  all  over  the  world,  inspiring  the  United 
ations  and  other  regional  groups  of  states  to 
reater  cooperative  effort. 

The  American  Republics  recently  have  added  a 
ew  and  important  chapter  to  their  record  of 
)int  accomplishments.  I  refer  to  the  Economic 
onference  of  the  OAS  which  was  held  in  Buenos 
ires  the  last  half  of  August  and  concerning 
hich  I  shall  report  to  you  tonight. 

•S.  Economic  Policies  in  Latin  America 

Before  doing  so,  I  should  briefly  state  or,  rather, 
estate  the  policies  and  objectives  of  our  Govern- 
lent  in  its  economic  relations  with  Latin  America. 


1  Address  made  before  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
c  New  York,  N.T.,  on  Oct.  10  (press  release  570). 


There  are  some  rather  well-set  benchmarks,  pol- 
icies which  have  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  by 
both  political  parties  here. 

Our  relationship  with  Latin  America  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  unique  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant respects.  This  relationship  has  been  de- 
scribed as  one  of  "good  neighbors"  and  more  re- 
cently as  "good  partners."  Both  of  these 
appropriately  call  attention  to  certain  aspects  of 
this  relationship.  However,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  degree  of  economic  inter- 
dependence which  characterizes  our  relationship 
with  Latin  America,  an  interdependence  which  is 
increasing  every  year. 

In  trade,  for  instance,  we  exchanged  with  Latin 
America  last  year  goods  valued  at  $7.3  billion. 
In  recent  years  our  trade  with  Latin  America  has 
been  greater  than  that  with  any  other  area  in  the 
world.  The  importance  of  this  trade  to  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  would  be 
hard  to  overemphasize.  The  goods  valued  at  $3.6 
billion  we  purchased  in  Latin  America  were  es- 
sential to  our  well-being  and  to  the  maintenance 
and  growth  of  our  industrial  plant,  while  the  $3.7 
billion  which  Latin  America  spent  here  for  a  wide 
variety  of  manufactured  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts were  required  for  the  industrial  development 
which  is  going  ahead  so  rapidly  in  Latin  America. 

In  the  field  of  private  investment,  this  economic 
interdependence  is  equally  manifest.  More  than 
one-third  of  our  direct  private  investment  is  in 
Latin  America.  The  value  of  total  long-term 
U.S.  private  investment  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $7.3  billion  as  of  the  end  of  1955  (of  which 
direct  investment  accounted  for  $6.6  billion). 
Since  that  date  total  long-term  private  U.S.  in- 
vestment is  estimated  to  have  increased  by  some 
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$1.3  billion.  A  Department  of  Commerce  survey 
shows  that  in  1955  direct  private  investment  pro- 
vided jobs  for  over  600,000  persons,  paying  sal- 
aries amounting  to  a  billion  dollars.  It  paid  local 
taxes  and  royalties  to  the  host  countries  also  esti- 
mated at  a  billion  dollars.  Of  the  nearly  $4.7 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services  produced  in 
1955  by  the  companies  making  these  investments, 
more  than  $2  billion  worth  were  sold  abroad  for 
dollars,  while  $2.5  billion  worth  were  sold  in  local 
markets,  most  of  them  replacing  goods  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  to  be  imported.  An- 
other somewhat  intangible  but  very  important 
result  of  these  investments  has  been  the  great 
amount  of  technical  knowledge  and  managerial 
skills  which  they  have  provided  for  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. At  the  same  time,  these  investments  yielded 
a  satisfactory  return  to  their  American  owners. 

A  third  field  in  which  we  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  Latin  America  is  in  providing  public 
funds,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
sound  development  projects.  During  the  last  10 
years  over  40  percent  of  the  bank's  total  authoriza- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics.  In  the  3-year  period  ending  last  June 
30th  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  authorized 
credits  of  some  $840  million  in  this  area. 

With  this  intensely  active  and  dynamically  ex- 
panding economic  relationship  which  our  country 
enjoys  with  Latin  America,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  Government  maintains  a  highly  sympa- 
thetic and  intimate  concern  for  the  further  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  friends  who  are  both 
good  neighbors  and  good  partners.  In  his  address 
before  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
conference,2  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson 
stated  our  objectives  very  clearly  and  simply : 

We  want  our  people  all  around  the  Americas  to  live 
better ;  we  want  them  to  pursue  more  healthful  lives ; 
we  want  their  lives  filled  with  hope,  enriched  with  prog- 
ress, and  inspired  toward  the  improvement  of  standards 
of  well-being. 


Buenos  Aires  Economic  Conference 

This  economic  interdependence  which  exists  be- 
tween our  country  and  Latin  America  makes  it 
essentia]  that  there  be  a  greater  mutual  compre- 
hension of  the  problems  which  confront  each  of 


2  BtnxETin  of  Sept.  16,  1!>.~7,  p.  463.  For  statements  by 
President  Bftsenhower  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Dillon,  tee  tbid.,  Sept.  80,  1967,  p.  589. 
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our  countries  in  providing  for  its  people  the 
proved  standards  of  living  to  which  we  all  asp 
Conferences  such  as  the  one  held  recently 
Buenos  Aires  contribute  substantially  toward 
development  of  this  comprehension  and  un<3 
standing  of  our  problems  and  the  means  for  tl 
solution.  The  frank  and  friendly  exchange 
views  which  took  place  there  over  a  period  o 
weeks  among  men  charged  with  shaping  the  fis 
and  economic  policies  of  their  countries  could 
help  but  bring  about  constructive  results. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  results  of  the  meet 
there  was,  perhaps,  some  disillusionment  on 
part  of  the  press  and  general  public  that  more  a 
not  accomplished.  It  should  be  realized,  howe1* 
that  an  economic  conference  cannot  in  itself  c 
ate  the  roads,  the  factories,  the  hydroelectric  i 
other  projects  which  will  increase  productiv 
and  improve  standards  of  living.  A  confere: 
can  only  seek  ways  and  means  which  will  expec 
the  accomplishment  of  these  jobs  by  the  peo 
themselves  and  their  governments.  It  must 
realized,  also,  that  this  particular  conferer 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  its  imp 
tance,  in  reality  was  only  part  of  a  continu: 
process  of  discussion  and  consultation  of  econoi 
problems  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Ameri< 
Republics. 

At  the  Buenos  Aires  conference,  with  few 
ceptions  each  delegation  was  headed  by  its  M 
ister  of  Finance  or  Economy  responsible  : 
policy  formulation  in  the  fiscal  and  econor 
fields.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  Sec 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson  was  our  princi] 
delegate,  and  upon  his  return  to  Washington  tl 
position  was  occupied  by  the  Deputy  Under  S 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon.  While  in  Buenos  Aires,  Sec 
tary  Anderson,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  I  had  talks  w 
the  head  of  each  of  the  Latin  American  dele^ 
tions.  This  provided  an  opportunity  not  only 
discuss  matters  directly  connected  with  the  c( 
ference  but  also  those  relating  to  our  relatic 
with  each  country  individually.  These  proved 
be  mutually  advantageous. 

The  conference  adopted  41  resolutions  on  a  wi 
variety  of  economic;  subjects.  With  a  single  ( 
ception  these  resolutions  were  adopted  unai 
mously.  The  one  resolution  which  the  Unit 
States  voted  against  is  one  which  looks  towa 
(lie  negotiation  of  commodity  control  agreemei 
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r  price  stabilization  of  Latin  America's  basic 
port  products.  In  few  instances  have  interna- 
mal  conferences  such  as  this  been  able  to  arrive 
such  a  high  degree  of  unanimity. 
Interest  at  the  conference  was  directed  chiefly 
,\ aid  four  problems:  (1)  the  financing  of  eco- 
mie  development,  (2)  terms  of  trade  and  com- 
ulity  agreements,  (3)  the  creation  of  one  or  more 
union-market  arrangements  in  Latin  America, 
d  (4)  the  negotiation  of  a  general  economic 
reeinent. 

lancing  Economic  Development 

Hie  Latin  American  countries  in  general  be- 
re  that  their  own  savings  are  not  sufficient  to 
mice  the  rate  of  economic  development  which 
>y  desire  and  are  therefore  anxious  to  attract 
leign  funds.  Some  Latin  Americans  believe 
it  private  investors  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
*ply  the  major  portion  of  the  foreign  funds 
nled  for  development.     They  also  have  other 

»ns  as  to  the  use  of  private  capital.  For 
imple,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  payment  of 
idends  on  foreign  capital  constitutes  an  unnec- 
;m  drain  on  the  foreign-exchange  resources  of 
■ountrv.  The  fear  is  also  expressed  at  times 
t  foreign  private  enterprise  may  exercise  an 
.hie  influence  on  the  economic  and  political  life 
the  host  country.  For  these  reasons  Latin 
lerican  representatives  at  inter-American  con- 

ss  usually  press  for  additional  govern- 
rital  funds  for  economic  development  and  for 
r  financial  institutions  to  provide  such  funds, 
rhe  United  States,  which  was  largely  de- 
oped  with  private  capital,  much  of  foreign 
gin,  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  use  of 
vate  capital  the  disadvantages  sometimes 
ribed  to  it  in  Latin  America.  In  the  view  of 
United  States  the  vast  pool  of  capital  for  eco- 
ii  if  development  represented  by  potential 
vate  investment  is  still  largely  untapped.    Such 

lent  is  held  back  by  numerous  impedi- 
Some  of  these  are  direct  restrictions  on 
_  participation  in  some  fields  or  limitations 
the  percentage  of  ownership.  Some  are  by- 
ducts  of  inflationary  financing,  multiple  ex- 
Dge  rates,  and  arbitrary  import  and  export 
N  and  controls.  For  example,  the  traditional 
rier  to  increased  foreign  investment  in  trans- 
tat  ion,  communications,  and  power  production 
been  the  unwillingness  of  the  regulatory  agen- 


cies of  many  Latin  American  governments  to 
permit  remunerative  rates  in  the  face  of  depreciat- 
ing currencies  and  rising  costs. 

I  might  add,  however,  that  in  some  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  these  impediments  are  being  grad- 
ually removed,  with  beneficial  results  in  attracting 
foreign  investments.  In  1956  the  net  outflow  of 
private  capital  from  the  United  States  to  Latin 
America  amounted  to  $521  million  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  new  record.  Substantial  amounts  of  new 
private  capital  were  also  received  from  Canada, 
Europe,  and  Japan. 

The  fear  sometimes  expressed  regarding  the  so- 
called  drain  of  foreign  private  investment  on  the 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  generally  arises  from  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  effect  of  profit  remittances  upon 
the  balance  of  payments.  However,  the  extent  to 
which  capacity  to  produce  and  employment  op- 
portunities have  been  expanded  by  private  for- 
eign investment  cannot  appropriately  be  measured 
by  either  the  net  outflow  or  the  net  inflow  of 
capital.  United  States  investments  in  Latin 
America  are  financed  not  only  by  the  outflow  of 
new  capital  but  by  the  plowing  back  of  current 
earnings,  by  the  funds  set  aside  for  depreciation, 
and,  in  some  instances,  by  local  borrowing  and 
equity  financing.  Gross  capital  expenditures  by 
United  States  companies  in  the  area  in  1956  were 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Thus  the  impact  of  these  investments  on  the 
growth  of  the  economies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  much  greater  than  their  effects  on 
the  balance  of  payments  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  Furthermore,  invest- 
ments made  by  experienced  producers  create 
opportunities  for  local  people  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  organize  and  operate  business  ven- 
tures and  to  become  acquainted  with  opportunities 
within  their  own  countries  for  investment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprises  rather  than  in  real  estate  or 
foreign  securities. 

The  fear  of  undue  political  influence  by  foreign 
corporations  is,  in  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
not  justified.  A  United  States  company  operat- 
ing abroad  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  it  operates.  Those  countries  are  generally 
in  a  very  good  position  to  prohibit  the  foreign 
company  from  exercising  any  undue  political  in- 
fluence, even  if  the  company  should  wish  to  do  so. 
The  company  as  a  rule  has  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  local  politics. 
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Notwithstanding  the  comments  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  private  investments,  I  should  not 
like  to  give  the  impression  that  the  United  States 
desires  to  encourage  private  capital  to  go  into 
countries  where  it  is  not  wanted.  We  know  that 
it  is  for  countries  which  need  capital,  rather  than 
the  United  States,  to  take  the  steps  which  are 
needed  if  the  largest  potential  source  of  foreign 
capital  is  to  be  tapped. 

The  United  States  also  recognizes  that  there 
are  needs  for  development  capital  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  cannot  be  fully  met  by  private  invest- 
ment funds  and  therefore  has  a  broad  and  positive 
policy  toward  public  investment  in  Latin 
America. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  are  able  to  meet  all 
demands  for  ordinary,  conventional  dollar  loans 
for  sound  projects.  To  the  extent  that  private 
capital  is  unavailable,  these  institutions  may  be 
relied  upon  by  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
supplement  their  own  resources  for  the  financing 
of  productive  economic  projects.  Among  the 
factors  which  will  influence  the  volume  of  foreign 
lending  to  any  country  is  the  effectiveness  of  that 
country's  program  for  combating  inflation,  en- 
couraging private  enterprise,  and  improving  the 
investment  climate. 

With  regard  to  Latin  American  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  inter-American  institutions 
to  finance  economic  and  social  development,  the 
United  States  considers  that  its  participation  in 
such  projected  institutions  would  duplicate  and 
interfere  with  its  program  for  development  credits 
to  Latin  America  and  is,  therefore,  undesirable. 
It  believes-  that  the  Latin  American  countries  can 
make  greater  progress  through  use  of  existing  in- 
ternational credit  facilities  than  through  efforts 
to  establish  inter-American  institutions.  The 
limiting  factor  on  further  lending  is  not  the  lack 
of  lending  institutions  but  the  lack  of  sound  proj- 
ects which  are  within  the  capacity  of  the  would-be 
borrowing  countries  to  service. 

The  Eximbank's  policy  regarding  loans  in  Latin 
America  is  to  assure  financing  for  all  appropriate 
economic  development  projects  for  which  private 
capita]  is  not  readily  available  on  equitable  terms. 
The  bank's  lending  authority  has  already  been 
increased  several  times,  and  its  activities  in  Latin 


America  have  been  intensified.  It  may  be  not 
that  new  loan  authorizations  by  the  Exirnbank 
Latin  American  countries  in  1956  totaled  mc 
than  $409  million,  a  record  yearly  high. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  ai 
Development  also  has  large  resources  availab 
and  the  Latin  American  countries,  all  of  whi 
are  members,  have  access  to  its  facilities.  Lo 
agreements  signed  by  IBRD  with  Latin  Americ 
countries  in  1956  totaled  $74.4  million.  The  ] 
ternational  Finance  Corporation,  which  w 
formed  in  July  1956  with  the  cooperation  a: 
major  participation  of  the  United  States,  is  : 
ready  active  in  Latin  America  and  is  expected 
play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  financi 
the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Economic  Cc 
ference  of  the  Organization  of  American  Stai 
on  the  financing  of  economic  development  \s 
formulated  against  the  foregoing  background, 
declared  the  necessity  of  pursuit  by  the  Int< 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  stud: 
designed  to  develop  formulas  and  policies  whi 
would  permit  the  expansion  of  the  financing 
Latin  American  economic  development  in  accoi 
ance  with  a  resolution  previously  approved  by  t 
Inter- American  Committee  of  Presidential  Re 
resentatives,  which  met  in  Washington  in  1956-1 
Other  portions  of  the  resolution  included  pw 
sions  that  the  Council  convoke  a  special  comm 
sion  of  governmental  representatives  to  carry  c 
this  study,  which  should  be  brought  to  the  atte 
tion  of  the  governments  when  completed,  and  th 
the  member  states  should  adopt  measures  cond 
cive  to  encouraging  the  flow  of  private  capii 
and  of  techniques  toward  Latin  America  to  t 
greatest  extent  possible. 

Terms  of  Trade  and  Commodity  Agreements 

A  subject  on  which  there  tends  to  be  a  comm 
position  among  the  Latin  American  countries 
that  relating  to  "terms  of  trade"  and  to  the  pi 
posal  that  international  commodity  agreemei 
be  used  to  help  maintain  a  favorable  relationsli 
between  prices  of  the  commodities  they  expc 
and  the  prices  of  the  products  which  they  impo 
This  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  fact  th 
economic  conditions  in  most  of  the  Latin  Ame 
can  countries  are  influenced  to  a  large  degree 
the  conditions  under  which  a  relatively  few 
their  commodities  are  sold  in  international  tra( 
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>r  example,  Bolivia  is  highly  dependent  on  tin; 
ule  on  nit  rate  and  copper;  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
)loinl)ia.  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala  on  coffee; 
■iiguay  on  meat  and  wool;  Venezuela  on  pe- 
)leimi:  Mexico  and  Peru  on  lead  and  zinc;  and 
gentina  upon  wheat  and  meat. 
The  state  of  the  export  trade  in  these  few  com- 
>dities  has  a  huge  effect  upon  employment  and 
momic  activity  generally  within  these  countries, 
presentatives  of  such  countries  have  often 
inted  out  that  the  prices  of  their  raw  materials 
Btuate  widely  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  the 
rnliK'ts  they  import. 

\mong  the  measures  most  often  mentioned  for 
empting  to  stabilize  such  commodity  prices  are 
ergovernmental  commodity  agreements.  While 
)  United  States  fully  recognizes  that  many  coun- 
es  rely  heavily  upon  exports  of  primary  prod- 
s  and  do  face  special  problems  in  the  form  of 
atively  wide  fluctuations  in  the  world  market 
ces  for  some  of  their  major  products,  it  does 
;  believe  that  the  cure  is  to  be  found  in  mechan- 
is  for  international  price  support  or  stabiliza- 
n.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
i  strong  a  probability  that  such  a  cure  would  be 
least  as  harmful  as  the  disease.  In  general,  it 
lie  conviction  of  the  United  States  that  maxi- 
m  reliance  upon  competitive  forces  in  free 
rkets  will  best  promote  international  price  re- 
ionships  conducive  to  optimum  allocation  of 
nomic  resources  and  advancement  of  economic 
I  fare. 

t  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  United  States 
dtion  on  this  matter  is  inconsistent  with  its  pro- 
ms which  are  aimed  at  supporting  the  prices 
United  States  agricultural  products  in  relation 
the  prices  of  products  which  United  States 
mers  buy.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  partial 
ly.  that  the  experience  which  the  United  States 

had  with  attempting  to  support  agricultural 
ces  domestically,  instead  of  being  a  recommen- 
ion  for  an  international  price-support  system, 
icates  strongly  that  such  a  system  would,  in 
probability,  be  unwieldy  and  unworkable, 
"be  United  States  Government  fully  realizes 

seriousness  of  the  problems  of  market  insta- 
ty  for  primary  products  but  believes  that  the 
ic  attack  on  them  must  be  through  the  main- 
ance  of  high  levels  of  economic  activity  in  the 
ustrialized  countries  and  the  pursuit  of  appro- 
ve policies  of  economic  development  and  ex- 


pansion elsewhere.  Especially  since  the  United 
States  normally  takes  about  50  percent  of  all  the 
goods  exported  from  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  a  group,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  extent 
that  the  United  States  is  successful  in  its  determi- 
nation to  maintain  a  stable  rate  of  economic 
growth,  considerable  mitigation  of  the  price  fluc- 
tuations which  might  occur  in  the  absence  of  this 
stability  can  be  expected. 

United  States  trade  policy  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Latin  American  countries.  It  may 
be  pointed  out  that,  while  there  have  been  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  the  tariff  treatment  accorded 
by  the  United  States  to  imports  from  Latin 
America  is  today  favorable  as  a  result  of  tariff 
reductions  under  the  trade  agreements  program 
which  was  begun  in  1934.  Some  two-thirds  of  all 
imports  from  Latin  America  are  on  the  free  list 
and  are  therefore  not  subject  to  duty.  And  under 
our  trade  agreements  program  duties  on  dutiable 
imports  have  been  gradually  brought  down. 
Measures  taken  by  the  United  States  which  tend 
to  relieve  or  remove  impediments  to  United  States 
foreign  trade  and  which  encourage  other  countries 
to  move  in  the  same  direction  are,  of  course,  of 
real  benefit  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  United  States  also  desires  to  help  the  other 
American  countries  to  diversify  their  economies 
and  therefore  lessen  their  dependence  on  a  few 
exports.  It  attempts  to  do  this  in  a  number  of 
ways.  First,  it  encourages  the  governments  of 
these  countries  to  pursue  policies  likely  to  attract 
foreign  investors  to  participate  in  the  work  of  di- 
versification. It  also  helps  encourage  such  diver- 
sification itself  through  governmental  loans  in 
appropriate  cases  and  through  its  technical  co- 
operation program. 

There  were  two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference which  directly  related  to  the  subject  of 
basic  products.  One  of  these  resolutions  called 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  a  permanent 
committee  on  basic  products  to  study  and  publi- 
cize information  with  respect  to  the  production, 
distribution,  and  prospects  for  basic  commodi- 
ties. The  other  resolution  gives  to  the  committee 
the  task  of  developing  international  commodity 
agreements,  in  cases  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
committee,  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  price 
instability.  The  United  States  voted  for  the  first 
resolution  and  opposed  the  second  in  view  of  its 
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belief  that  international  commodity  agreements 
are  not  an  appropriate  or  effective  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  price  instability. 

Regional  Latin  American  Market 

Another  question  discussed  at  the  conference, 
and  on  which  there  is  not  a  common  viewpoint 
among  the  Latin  American  countries,  relates  to 
the  question  of  the  development  of  a  regional 
market  or  regional  markets  among  the  American 
countries.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  mar- 
ket provided  by  individual  Latin  American  coun- 
tries may  be  too  small  in  the  case  of  some  products 
to  permit  the  most  efficient  scale  of  production. 
There  has  accordingly  for  some  time  been  discus- 
sion by  the  Latin  American  countries  of  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  one  or  more  regional  markets 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Ideas  advanced 
have  differed,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  coun- 
tries that  should  be  brought  within  the  purview 
of  the  market.  For  example,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  be  one  market  for  all  of  the 
American  Republics,  including  the  United  States. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  be  one  Latin 
American  market  which  would  exclude  the  United 
States.  There  have  also  been  proposals  that  there 
be  a  number  of  regional  markets  within  the  Latin 
American  area,  each  of  which  would  involve  a 
group  of  countries.  Each  of  these  proposals 
raises  serious  problems.  For  example,  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  form  one  common  market  would 
mean  that  the  infant  industries  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  would  be  exposed  to  direct 
competition  from  well-established  United  States 
manufacturing  concerns.  It  would  also  mean  that 
United  States  producers  of  such  agricultural 
products  as  wool  and  sugar  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  the  producers  of  these  products 
in  the  Latin  American  countries. 

The  establishment  of  one  common  market  for 
all  Latin  American  countries  would  mean  that 
the  whole  area  would  be  developed  as  an  economic 
unit  in  which  competitive  conditions  would  pre- 
vail. However,  as  has  recently  been  pointed  out 
in  a  Pan  American  Union  study  entitled  Lib- 
eralization of  Inter- American  Trade,  Latin 
America  us  a  whole  is  not  one  region  economically 
but  embraces  several  distinct  regions.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  common  market  among  a  few 
countries  within  the  region  would,  however,  also 


raise  difficult  problems  in  inter-Latin  Ameri 
relations. 

No  concrete  proposals  for  specific  common-ro 
ket  arrangements  were  before  the  conference 
consideration.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  s 
arrangements,  properly  devised,  could  be  ben 
cial.  The  United  States  supported  the  con  fere 
resolution  on  this  subject,  which  declared  it  tc 
desirable  to  establish  gradually  and  progressh 
a  regional  Latin  American  market,  in  a  urn 
lateral  and  competitive  form,  and  recommen 
the  continuation  of  studies  designed  to  pro\ 
for  the  development  of  information  essential 
the  establishment  of  such  a  market. 


General  Economic  Agreement 

The  most  publicized  conference  subject  was 
proposed  general  economic  agreement.  As  ; 
know,  such  an  agreement  was  signed  by 
American  States  at  Bogota  in  1948,  but  there  v 
so  many  objections  by  so  many  of  the  states  t 
only  three  of  them  ultimately  ratified  it.  I 
project  was  later  revived  in  1954  at  Caracas  i 
also  at  Rio.  Consequently,  the  secretariat  of 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Com 
drafted  a  text  of  an  agreement  based  on  res< 
tions  and  declarations  made  in  the  inter-Ameri 
system  since  1889.  The  substance  of  this  di 
contained  all  the  familiar  topics  in  inter- Am 
can  economic  relations,  including  naturally 
controversial  ones.  It  was  not  possible  to  arra: 
for  intergovernmental  negotiations  on  the  di 
text  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  conference,  i 
at  Buenos  Aires  it  became  clear  to  the  great  ] 
jority  of  the  governments  that  negotiation  of  I 
a  document  in  a  period  of  3  weeks  was  manife; 
impossible.  Accordingly  there  was  unanim 
agreement  that  the  whole  problem  of  an  econo: 
treaty  should  be  referred  to  the  Council  of 
Organization  of  American  States. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  also  unanim 
agreement  on  an  Economic  Declaration  which 
drafted  by  several  of  the  countries  and  which 
forth  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
inter-American  economic  relations.3  It  sets  fo 
the  intention  of  governments  to  maintain  cor 
tions  that  will  promote  the  maximum  econo; 
growth  of  each  country  through  the  attain®) 
of  high  and  stable  levels  of  real  income,  empl 
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.out,  and  consumption,  in  order  that  all  their 
topics  may  be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and 
othed  and  have  access  to  the  services  necessary 
»r  health,  education,  and  general  well-being.  To 
alize  these  objectives  it  calls  on  member  gov- 
nments  to  promote  10  specific  courses  of  action, 
erhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  call- 
g  for  the  intensification  of  efforts,  individually 
id  through  international  financial  institutions, 

expand  the  How  of  public  capital  to  the  coun- 
ies  of  the  Americas,  by  the  granting  of  credits 
r  the  sound  financing  of  investments  considered 
mtial  for  development,  and  to  stimulate  private 
ient  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
eir  economic  development  and  strengthening 
ntually  beneficial  economic  relationships  among 
e  American  nations. 
In  commenting  to  the  press  on  the  Declaration 

the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Dillon 
inted  out  that  it  emphasizes  the  need  for  co- 
eration  among  the  American  Republics;  it  also 
s  that  economies  are  developed  and  living 
indards  are  improved  to  the  extent  that  the 
intries  succeed  in  developing  their  natural  and 
man  resources  and  in  increasing  the  flow  of 
ofitable  international  trade.  In  the  develop- 
nt  of  natural  resources,  the  Declaration  makes 
ar  that  both  public  and  private  investment  are 
|uired,  linking  these  two  types  of  investment 
rether  in  a  single  paragraph.  The  recognition 
the  close  connection  between  public  and  private 
ancing  is  welcomed  by  the  United  States,  as  we 
re  continued  to  stress  that  the  volume  of  public 
ancing  is  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
vate  financing  which  countries  are  able  to 
ract. 

n  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  delegations 
ich  attended  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Con- 
ence,  and  the  governments  which  they  repre- 
ted,  may  be  highly  gratified  at  its  constructive 
nits.  The  economic  problems  of  the  hemis- 
're  were  faced  squarely  and  discussed  frankly. 
neasure  of  agreement  was  reached  hitherto  un- 
cedented  in  economic  conferences  within  the 
?r-American  system.  The  conference  was  a 
ther  manifestation  of  the  accuracy  of  Presi- 
t  Eisenhower's  description  of  the  Organization 
American  States  as  "the  most  successful  sus- 
led  adventure  in  international  living  that  the 
"Id  has  seen." 
Hi  lie  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
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fully  realize  the  aspirations  expressed  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Declaration  of  Buenos  Aires,  encourage- 
ment may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Latin 
America  constitutes  one  of  the  most  rapidly  pro- 
gressing regions  of  the  world.  The  average  an- 
nual increase  of  gross  national  product,  in  real 
terms,  for  the  area  as  a  whole  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  has  been  5.5  percent.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  rate  for  Western  Europe 
or  the  United  States.  Far  from  being  an  un- 
developed area,  Latin  America  constitutes  an  eco- 
nomic frontier  where  the  world's  most  dramatic 
economic  development  is  taking  place. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Conference  served 
to  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  the  people  of  the 
Americas  will  exert  themselves  to  the  hard,  re- 
sourceful work,  the  self-discipline,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  grapple  with  difficult  problems  in  such 
a  way  as  to  achieve  their  economic  goals.  The 
conference  restated  the  determination  of  our  peo- 
ples to  depend  basically  on  their  enterprise  to 
create  from  their  own  resources  the  wealth  needed 
for  their  growth. 


Appreciation  for  U.S.  Aid 
to  German  Ship  "Pamir" 

Press  release  563  dated  October  7 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Foreign 
Minister  von  Brentano  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  Secretary  Dulles  expressing  his 
Government's  appreciation  for  U.S.  aid  to  the 
sailing  ship  Pamir.  The  letter  was  transmitted 
by  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  Secretary:  The  German  people,  who  at 
this  time  mourn  the  death  of  so  many  gallant 
seamen,  in  profound  gratitude  remember  the 
valiant  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  as  well  as  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  who,  with  the  airmen  and  seamen  of  other 
nations,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  sailing  ship 
"Pamir"  in  distress.  The  selfless  action  of  these 
men  who  staked  their  own  life  so  that  they  might 
save  that  of  their  German  comrades,  is  a  shining 
example  of  high  courage,  sacrificial  spirit  and  of 
genuine  seamanship.  My  countrymen,  above  all 
the  survivors  of  the  "Pamir"  and  their  kin,  will 
always  recall  this  generous  and  effective  assistance 
with  deep  emotion. 
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I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  convey 
to  all  the  United  States  services  concerned  these 
feelings  of  respect  and  of  gratitude,  especially  to 
the  ships  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine, 
above  all  the  S.S.  "Saxon"  (Capt.  Lars  Bjotvedt)  ; 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Forces  on  the  Azores  who  directed  the  rescue  ac- 
tion; to  the  Air  Rescue  Service  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  whose  57th,  53rd,  and  67th  Air 
Rescue  Squadrons  took  part  in  the  search  for  the 
"Pamir";  to  the  United  States  Navy  whose  air- 
craft of  Squadron  WAHM  13  and  whose  troop- 
ship "Geiger"  (Capt.  Herman  W.  Lotz)  partici- 
pated in  the  rescue  operations;  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  whose  cutter  "Absecon" 
(Capt.  Ralph  West)  also  participated  in  the  res- 
cue action,  and  to  all  those  whose  gallantry  in  the 
search  and  rescue  operations  for  the  "Pamir"  or 
whose  effective  succour  for  the  rescued  seamen  are 
not  known  to  me  in  detail. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  Ambassador 
Bruce  conveyed  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  "Pamir." 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

v.  Brentaxo 


Fingerprint  Requirement  Waived 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  571  dated  October  10 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, acting  under  the  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  section  8  of  Public  Law  316  of  September 
11,  1957,  authorized  on  October  10  the  publica- 
tion of  regulations  which  will  waive  the  finger- 
print requirement  at  the  time  of  visa  issuance, 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  in  the  case  of  most  non- 
immigrant aliens  (including  visitors,  students,  ex- 
change visitors)  who  remain  in  this  country  for 
less  than  1  year. 

American  consular  officers  throughout  the 
world  have  already  been  alerted  to  discontinue 
the  fingerprinting  of  those  persons  as  soon  as  the 
regulations  have  been  published. 


TEXT  OF  REGULATIONS 


Waiver  of  Fingerprinting  Ki.qi  iki.ment  ' 


Part  41,  Chapter  I,  Title  22  of  the  Code  of  Federal  He 
ulations  is  hereby  amended  in  the  following  respect: 

Section  41.19  Registration  and  fingerprinting  of  no 
Immigrants,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

§  41.19  Registration  and  fingerprinting  of  nonimn 
grants.  The  provisions  of  section  221  (b)  of  the  Imn 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  which  require  the  fingt 
printing  of  aliens  in  connection  with  their  applicatio: 
for  visas  are  waived  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  co 
tained  in  section  221  (b)  of  that  act  for  the  nonimn 
grant  classes  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sectio 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  contained  in  sectii 
8  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957  (71  Stat.  641)  for  t 
nonimmigrant  classes  specified  in  paragraph  (b)  of  tb 
section : 

(a)  An  alien  who  is  within  a  class  of  nonimmigran 
enumerated  in  section  101  (a)  (15)  (A)  and  section  1 
(a)  (15)  (G)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  A< 
or  an  alien  who  is  granted  a  diplomatic  visa  on  a  dip) 
matic  passport  or  on  the  equivalent  thereof.  ( See  §  41 
(e).) 

(b)  An  alien  who  is  a  national  of  a  country  who 
government  does  not  require  fingerprinting  in  conn* 
tion  with  an  application  for,  or  the  issuance  of,  a  vi 
to  a  national  of  the  United  States  who  intends  to  pi 
ceed  to  such  country  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  who 
classifiable  as  a  nonimmigrant  under  the  provisions 
section  101  (a)  (15)  (B),  (C),  (D),  (E),  (F),  (H), 
(I)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  including 
nonimmigrant  alien  who  is  classifiable  under  the  vi 
symbol  EX,  NATO-1,  NATO-2,  NATO-3,  NATO- 
NATO-5,  or  NATO-6. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  nonimmigrant  alien  who  is  d 
exempted  from  the  fingerprinting  requirement  under  t 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  fingerprints  of  such  ali 
shall  be  taken  in  connection  with  his  application  for 
nonimmigrant  visa  on  Form  AR-4  or  in  such  other  ma 
ner  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Department. 

(d)  Form  FS-257,  when  duly  executed,  shall  constitu 
the  alien's  registration  record  for  the  purposes  of  secti 
221  (b)  of  the  act. 

The  regulation  contained  in  this  order  shall  becoi 
effective  upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  T 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedu 
Act  (60  Stat.  238;  5  U.S.C.  1003)  relative  to  notice 
proposed  rule  making  and  delayed  effective  date  are  : 
applicable  to  this  order  because  the  regulation  contain 
therein  involves  foreign  affairs  functions  of  the  Unit 
States. 

Dated :  October  10,  1957 

Harris  H.  Huston, 
Acting  Administrator, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs 
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Meeting  of  U.S.-Canadian  Committee 
>n  Trade  and  Economic  Affairs 

Following  is  the  text  of  the   U.S.-Canadian 

joint  communique  issued  on  October  8  (press  re- 

165)  at  the  close  of  the  third  meeting  of  the 

Joint    United    States-Canadian    Coimnittee    on 

Trade  and  Economic  Affairs. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United  States- 
I'aimdian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs  took  place  in  Washington  yesterday  and 
today.  The  first  two  meetings  were  held  in  March 
064  and  September  1955.1  In  the  discussions  just 
»eld.  the  two  governments  were  represented  by 
lie  following  cabinet  members : 

For  Canada : 

Ponald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance   (Canadian  Chair- 

mu  N ) 
Sidney  E.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
L>ouglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agriculture 
Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

For  the  United  States : 

lohn  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State   (United  States 

Chairman) 
Kobert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
nittee,  senior  officials  from  both  governments 
■vere  present. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  established  to  provide 
in  opportunity  for  the  Cabinet  members  primarily 
•oneerned  with  economic  relations  to  meet  in- 
formally from  time  to  time  to  exchange  views  and 
ixamine  developments  of  mutual  interest.  The 
purposes  of  the  Committee,  as  stated  in  the  origi- 
inl  terms  of  reference  are : 

(1)  To  consider  matters  affecting  the  harmonious  eco- 
lomic-  relations  between  the  two  countries ; 

(2)  In  particular,  to  exchange  information  and  views 
»n  matters  which  might  adversely  affect  the  high  level  of 
iiutually  profitable  trade  which  has  been  built  up ; 

1 3)  To  report  to  the  respective  Governments  on  such 
-ions  in  order  that  consideration  may  be  given  to 
neasures  deemed  appropriate  and  necessary  to  improve 
seonomic  relations  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  trade. 

This  meeting  was  especially  valuable  as  it  was 
fhe  first  occasion  since  the  Canadian  election  in 


1  For  texts  of  communiques  issued  following  the  first 
two  meetings,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  5,  19.14,  p.  511,  and 
Oct  in.  1955,  p.  r,76. 


.Tune  for  a  group  of  Cabinet  members  from  the 
two  countries  to  meet  together.  The  meeting, 
which  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality 
and  neighborliness,  provided  an  opportunity  for 
a  frank  and  informative  discussion  on  trade  and 
economic  subjects  of  current  interest  to  both 
countries. 

The  Committee  examined  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects including  domestic  economic  developments 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  trade  poli- 
cies of  the  two  governments,  agricultural  policies 
and  surplus  disposal  activities  (especially  those 
relating  to  wheat) ,  the  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts between  the  two  countries,  United  States  in- 
vestment in  Canada,  United  States  policies  affect- 
ing Canadian  mineral  products  and  a  number  of 
other  specific  questions  of  special  interest  to  both 
sides. 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  current  economic 
conditions  it  was  recognized  that  the  two  coun- 
tries have  a  deep  and  continuing  interest  in  each 
other's  economic  stability  and  strength.  In  par- 
ticular, representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
expressed  their  full  accord  on  the  importance  of  a 
high  level  of  business  activity  being  maintained 
in  their  economies,  and  on  the  need  for  growth 
that  does  not  endanger  stability,  both  in  their  do- 
mestic economies  and  in  the  trade  of  the  Free 
World.  The  recognition  of  this  reciprocal  inter- 
est was  considered  basic  to  close  and  effective  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  contribution  to  world  peace  and  se- 
curity, including  the  common  defense  of  North 
America. 

In  the  review  of  general  trade  policies  Canadian 
ministers  drew  attention  to  the  important  impli- 
cations for  Canada  of  the  very  high  proportion  of 
its  external  trade  which  is  taking  place  with  the 
United  States.  The  volume  and  variety  of  goods 
entering  into  this  trade  made  Canada  by  far  the 
most  important  commercial  customer  of  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa.  In  1956  well  over 
$4  billion  worth  of  United  States  goods,  or  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  the  total  cash  exports 
of  the  United  States,  were  sold  in  Canada.  On 
the  other  hand  Canadian  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  less  than  $3  billion.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  Canadian  ministers  stressed 
the  effects  on  Canada  of  developments  in  United 
States  commercial  policies. 

The   United    States   members   for   their    part 
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stressed  the  dependability  of  the  U.S.  economy 
both  as  a  market  and  as  a  supply  source.  They 
drew  attention  to  the  strong  economic  position  of 
Canada  and  pointed  out  that  Canada's  trading 
deficit  with  the  United  States  had  been  accom- 
panied by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  and  that  the  rest  of  the  deficit  had  been 
covered  by  Canada's  trade  surplus  and  investment 
inflows  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  United  States  members  felt 
that  the  trade  and  payments  relationships  between 
the  two  countries  were  basically  sound  and  demon- 
strated the  effective  working  of  multilateral  trad- 
ing policies. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  formulating  its  trade 
policies  each  country  should  show  careful  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  other. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  means  for 
promoting  the  orderly  expansion  of  world  trade. 
In  particular  the  representatives  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments were  in  accord  on  the  need  for  continued 
support  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  parties. 

Canadian  ministers  maintained  that  United 
States  surplus  disposal  operations  have  adversely 
affected  Canadian  wheat  sales.  In  particular  they 
emphasized  the  harmful  effects  barter  transactions 
have  had  on  commercial  marketings  of  all  export- 
ing countries,  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  members  affirmed  to  the  Ca- 
nadian ministers  their  intention  in  all  surplus 
disposal  activities  to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  in- 
terfering with  normal  commercial  marketings. 
They  gave  assurance  that  under  the  present  re- 
vised Commodity  Credit  Corporation  barter  pro- 
gram each  barter  contract  must  result  in  a  net 
increase  in  exports  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
involved,  and  that  interest  must  be  paid  until  the 
strategic  materials  are  delivered  or  payment  is 
otherwise  effected  for  the  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  also  agreed 
on  the  value  of  continuing  consultation  in  order 
to  keep  to  a  minimum  any  harmful  effects  of 
surplus  disposal  activities. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  agricultural  poli- 
cies  which  affect  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Canadian  ministers  expressed  concern  over 
the  effect  on  Canadian  producers  which  would 


result  from  any  future  action  by  the  United  .Stat* 
to  raise  duties  on  imported  lead  and  zinc.  Tl 
United  States  members  explained  the  situatic 
confronting  their  domestic  producers.  They  calle 
attention  to  the  continuing  need  for  imports  c 
certain  minerals  and  metals  and  indicated  that  an 
United  States  tariff  action  that  might  be  taken  < 
relieve  serious  injury  to  United  States  produce) 
would  have  the  primary  objective  of  maintainin 
a  normal  relationship  between  imports  and  d( 
mestic  production.  They  noted  that  any  sue 
action  would  be  applied  in  accordance  with  th 
procedures  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tarifl 
and  Trade. 

The  Canadian  ministers  clarified  the  coneer 
frequently  expressed  in  Canada  regarding  th 
nature  and  extent  of  United  States  investment  i 
Canadian  natural  resources  and  important  mam. 
facturing  industries.  They  made  it  clear  tha 
Canada  welcomed  the  inflow  of  capital  and  ret 
ognized  its  important  contribution  to  Canadia 
economic  development.  It  was  the  hope  of  th 
Canadian  Government  that  all  United  States  com 
panies  participating  in  the  expansion  of  the  Cana 
dian  economy  would  develop  and  maintain  close 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationships  with  th 
people  of  Canada.  In  this  connection  note  wa 
taken  of  the  recent  supplementary  tax  conventioi 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  2  which  wa 
designed  to  facilitate  greater  Canadian  participa 
tion  in  American-owned  corporations  operating 
in  Canada. 

The  United  States  members  welcomed  this  clari 
fication  by  the  Canadian  ministers  and  pointed  ou 
that  the  great  confidence  which  United  State 
business  feels  toward  Canada  is  the  result  of  mam 
years  of  experience  and  association. 


Baghdad  Pact  Countries  To  Study 
Possibility  of  Free  Trade  Area 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  final  communique  is 
sued  at  London  on  September  21^  by  the  Subcom 
mittee  on  Trade  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  th 
Baghdad  Pact  Organization  at  the  close  of  th 
first  session  of  the  Working  Party  on  Custom* 
Union/Common  Market/Free  Trade  Area. 

The  Baghdad  Pact  Council  at  its  Karachi  Ses 
sion  of  June  this  year  approved  the  reconnnen 

'Ibid.,  Oct.  14,1057,  p.  612. 
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[at ion  of  the  Economic  Committee  to  establish  a 
(forking  Party  to  report  on  the  possibility  of 
itablishing  a  Customs  Union/Common  Market/ 
foe  Trade  Area  in  the  Baghdad  Pact  Region.1 
['he  first  session  of  this  Working  Party  was 
leld  in  London  from  September  16  to  September 
!4,  l!T>7.  The  session  was  attended  by  the  dele- 
gations from  Iran,  Iraq.  Pakistan,  Turkey,  the 
'nited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
kmerica.  Mr.  A.  D.  Azhar  of  Pakistan  was 
fected  as  chairman. 

•2.  The  Working  Party  have  submitted  a  unani- 
mous report  for  the  consideration  of  its  superior 
•odies.  In  the  light  of  the  European  background 
n  this  regard,  the  report  sets  out  the  most  im- 
(ortant  issues  that  require  to  be  studied  collec- 
ively  as  well  as  at  national  levels.  The  Work- 
up Party  has  also  recommended  that  for  the  pres- 
nt.  the  study  of  either  a  Customs  Union  or  an 
Economic  Community  on  the  lines  envisaged  by 
he  Treaty  of  Rome,  and  commonly  described  as 
I  Common  Market,  should  not  be  proceeded  with, 
nd  that  attention  henceforth  should  be  confined 
o  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Free  Trade 
Ire  a. 


talk  Vaccine  Export  Quota 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announced  on 
)ctober  10  that  an  export  quota  of  5  million  cubic 
entimeters  has  been  established  for  poliomye- 
itis  (Salk)  vaccine  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  new  quota  is  2  million  cc.'s  above  that  set 
or  the  third  quarter  and  reflects  the  improved 
lomestic  supply  outlook.  It  will  continue  to  be 
icensed  under  present  criteria  which  give  priority 
o  countries  most  urgently  in  need  of  the  vaccine 
nd  which  maintain  adequate  immunization  pro- 
grams. 

The  major  portion  of  the  3-million-cc.  quota  set 
or  the  third  quarter  was  distributed  among  the 
bllowing  countries:  Argentina,  94,000  cc.'s;  Bra- 
il, 270,666 ;  Chile,  29,331 ;  Cuba,  31,086 ;  Hungary, 
199,697;  Liberia,  20,880;  Mexico,  12,753;  Nether- 
ands,  563,057;  Netherlands  Antilles,  36,450;  Pan- 
ma.  7,200;  Peru,  18,792;  Southern  Rhodesia,  38,- 
02;  Sweden,  87,750;  Uruguay,  180,153;  Vene- 
uela,  57,333 ;  and  West  Germany,  303,606. 


Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce 
and  Navigation  With  Korea 

Press  release  561  dated  October  7 

Ratifications  were  exchanged  on  October  7  of 
the  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea.1  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Seoul  on 
November  28  (Seoul  time),  1956.  It  will  by  its 
terms  enter  into  force  1  month  from  the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

The  treaty  consists  of  25  articles  and  a  protocol. 
In  these  provisions,  each  of  the  two  Governments 
(1)  agrees  to  accord,  within  its  territories,  to 
citizens  and  corporations  of  the  other  country, 
treatment  no  less  favorable  than  it  accords  to  its 
own  citizens  and  corporations  with  respect  to 
many  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  well 
as  with  respect  to  religious  and  educational  ac- 
tivities; (2)  affirms  its  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  nondiscriminatory  treatment  of  trade  and 
shipping;  (3)  formally  endorses  standards  re- 
garding the  protection  of  persons  and  their  prop- 
erty that  reflect  advanced  constitutional  princi- 
ples; and  (4)  recognizes  the  need  for  special 
attention  to  the  problems  of  stimulating  the  flow 
of  private  capital  investment  for  economic 
development. 


World  Bank  Loan  to  Austria 
for  Hydroelectric  Project 

The  World  Bank  announced  on  October  4  that 
it  had  approved  a  loan  of  15  million  deutsche- 
marks  (equivalent  to  about  $3.6  million)  to  help 
complete  a  190,000-kilowatt  hydroelectric  project 
being  built  near  the  Lunersee  in  western  Austria. 
Most  of  the  power  from  Lunersee  will  be  exported 
to  the  Ruhr  and  southwest  Germany,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  consumed  in  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Vorarlberg  and  Tyrol. 

The  loan  was  made  to  the  Vorarlberger  111- 
werke,  a  public  power  company  with  headquarters 
at  Bregenz  in  Vorarlberg.  This  is  the  first  World 
Bank  loan  in  German  marks;  the  marks  to  be 
used  for  the  loan  will  be  provided  from  the  Ger- 
man capital  subscription  to  the  bank. 

The  Dresdner  Bank  of  Frankfurt-am-Main, 
West  Germany,  is  participating  in  the  loan,  with- 


1  Bulletin-  of  Aug.  12, 1957,  p.  276. 


1  S.  Exec.  D,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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out  the  bank's  guaranty,  to  the  extent  of  DM1,- 
960,200,  made  up  of  the  first  three  maturities, 
which  fall  due  on  May  1  and  November  1,  1960, 
and  May  1,  1961.  This  is  the  first  participation 
by  a  West  German  commercial  bank  in  a  World 
Bank  loan. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Lunersee  project  is  to 
supply  power  for  export  at  periods  of  peak  de- 
mand. The  Lunersee  is  being  used  as  a  reservoir ; 
a  dam  is  being  built  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
lake  to  raise  its  capacity.  Storage  of  water  will 
be  further  increased  by  diverting  the  runoff  of  a 
glacier  into  the  lake  and  by  pumping  water  up 
from  a  basin  located  below  the  new  power  station. 
Six  miles  of  tunnels,  syphons,  and  penstocks  are 
being  built  to  bring  water  down  to  the  power 
plant  and  to  return  pumped  water  to  the  lake. 

Five  generating  and  five  pumping  units  are 
being  installed  in  the  new  powerhouse.  The 
pumps,  driven  by  the  generators  in  the  power- 
house acting  as  motors  and  using  cheap  power  im- 
ported from  Germany  during  hours  of  slack  de- 
mand, will  pump  annually  about  60  million  cubic 
meters  of  the  76  million  cubic  meters  of  water  re- 
quired to  fill  the  lake  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

Work  began  at  Lunersee  in  1954.  In  June  1955 
the  bank  made  a  loan  equivalent  to  $10  million 
for  the  project,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  now 
expected  to  be  equivalent  to  $50  million,  compared 
with  the  original  estimate  of  $38.6  million.  The 
present  loan  therefore  brings  the  bank's  total  in- 
vestment in  the  project  to  $13.6  million.  The 
plant  is  expected  to  go  into  commercial  operation 
in  April  1958,  a  year  earlier  than  was  originally 
scheduled. 


Views  Invited  on  Operation 
of  Wool  Fabric  Tariff  Quota 


Press  release  566  dated  October  9 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information  on  October  9  issued  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  all  interested  persons  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  U.S.  tariff  quota  on  cer- 
tain woolen  and  worsted  fabrics. 

A  tariff  quota  on  certain  woolen  and  worsted 


fabrics  was  established  by  a  Presidential  procla 
mation  of  September  28,  1956.1  The  proclaim 
tion  invoked  a  reservation  applying  to  tarii 
concessions  made  by  the  United  States  on  woole. 
and  worsted  fabrics  provided  for  in  items  110 
and  1109  (a)  of  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  of  th 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  proclamation  is  applicable  to  most  woole: 
and  worsted  fabrics  entering  this  country  am 
provides  that,  in  accordance  with  the  reservatior 
the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  applying  to  thes 
fabrics  will  be  increased  when  such  imports,  h 
any  year,  exceed  an  amount  determined  by  th 
President  to  be  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  aver 
age  annual  United  States  production  of  simila 
fabrics  for  the  preceding  3  calendar  years. 

For  the  last  3  months  of  1956,  the  tariff  quot 
was  established  at  3.5  million  pounds,  and  fo 
1957  it  was  set  at  14  million  pounds.  The  tarit 
quota  for  the  last  quarter  of  1956  was  not  filled 
The  1957  tariff  quota  was  filled  on  July  25,  1957 
and  on  that  date  the  ad  valorem  part  of  the  dut 
was  increased  from  20  or  25  percent  (depending 
on  the  fabric)  to  45  percent.2  The  specific  par 
of  the  duty  remained  at  30  or  37%  cents  a  powu 
(depending  on  the  fabric) . 

It  appears  that  there  has  been  sufficient  experi 
ence  under  the  tariff  quota  on  these  fabrics  t( 
warrant  appraisal  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  quot; 
at  this  time.  The  agencies  of  the  Governmen 
responsible  for  making  recommendations  to  thi 
President  on  this  subject  invite,  through  the  Com 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  submis 
sion  of  information  on  any  aspect  of  the  operatioi 
of  the  tariff  quota.  To  be  of  greatest  use  in  thi 
appraisal  being  undertaken,  the  submission: 
should  consist  of  factual  reports,  supported  b] 
specific  evidence  wherever  possible,  regarding 
conditions  in  the  industry  or  actual  trade  experi 
ence  since  the  tariff  quota  has  been  in  effect.  Ir 
addition  to  this  information,  the  agencies  con- 
cerned will  consider  suggestions  regarding  tin 
future  operation  of  the  tariff  quota. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  oi 
interested  persons  regarding  trade  agreement; 
matters.    The  Committee  consists  of  a  member  oi 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1050,  p.  556. 

2  For  a  White  House  announcement  and  a  letter  fron 
President  Eisenhower  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
see  ibid.,  July  8,  1957,  p.  84. 
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v  I'.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  representatives 
■om  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
ifense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and  Treasury  and 
ie  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
formation  open  at  10  o'clock  on  December  9, 
167,  in  the  healing  room  in  the  Tariff  Commis- 
JD  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  Applications 
ir  oral  presentation  of  views  and  information, 
Bompanied  by  written  statements,  should  be 
ibmitted  to  the  Committee  not  later  than  12  noon, 
tvember  22,  1957.  Written  statements  of  per- 
ns who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard  should  also  be 
ibmitted  by  1-2  noon,  November  22, 1957. 
Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of 
itements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are  con- 
ined  in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for 
Bciprocity  Information. 

All  communications  on  this  matter  should  be 
Idressed  to :  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Rec- 
rocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission  Build- 
ir.  Washington  25,  D.C. 

OTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

:OMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Notice  of  Public  Hearing  Regarding  Operation  of 

Tariff-Rate  Quota  on  Woolen  Fabrics 
ibmission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information. 

osing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  November  22, 
1957. 

osing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  desiring 
to  be  heard,  November  22, 1957. 

osing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  not  de- 
siring to  be  heard,  November  22, 1957. 
]blic  hearings,  open  December  9,  1957. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
[formation  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before  the 
raimittee  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested  per- 
ns with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff-rate  quota 
i  certain  woolen  fabrics  described  in  items  1108  and 


1109  (a)  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  annexed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ((il  Stat.  (Parts  5 
and  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051,  and  3  UST  (pt.  1)  (515,  (pt.  2) 
1841),  established  by  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3100 
of  September  28,  1956  (3  C.F.R.,  1956  Supp.,  p.  44 ;  T.D. 
54212). 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon, 
November  22,  1957.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard 
shall  also  submit  written  statements  to  the  Committee 
not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November  22,  1957.  Written 
statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be  heard 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon,  November 
22,  1957.  Such  communications  shall  be  addressed  to 
"Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Com- 
mission Building,  Washington  25,  D.C".  Fifteen  copies 
of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or  duplicated 
shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In- 
formation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked,  For 
official  use  only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements  will 
be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.  m.  on 
December  9,  1957  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  7th  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be 
heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements  and 
who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  ap- 
plication for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements  made 
at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice,  including 
requests  for  appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion this  9th  day  of  October,  1957. 

Edward  Yardley 
Secretary, 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Essentials  of  Social  Progress 


Statement  by  George  Meany 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 


Progress  and   Problems   Underscored   in   Report  on 
World  Social  Situation 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  which  registers  the  efforts  of 
the  international  community  to  promote  and 
measure  social  progress.2  It  points  up  the  every- 
day problems  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  decisive 
for  mankind's  well-being. 

This  year  the  Secretariat  has  provided  us  with 
the  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation.3  It 
has  done  an  able  job.  Especially  commendable  is 
the  effective  pooling  of  effort  with  other  members 
of  the  family  of  United  Nations  agencies :  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  UNESCO,  FAO, 
and  WHO.  It  covers  many  topics  which  have 
been  discussed  in  other  forums.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  report  stresses  the  problems  which  are  aris- 
ing from  rapid  urbanization  in  many  parts  of  the 
workl — urbanization  which  in  all  too  many  cases 
takes  place  without  accompanying  industrializa- 
tion to  provide  employment.  People  in  rural 
areas  hear  of  higher  wages  and  of  improving 
health  and  education  facilities  available  in  cities. 
This  leads  them  to  seek  new  opportunities.  The 
problem  of  unemployed  people  crowding  together 
in  urban  slums  is  then  complicated  by  the  dis- 
ruptive impact  on  their  traditional  ways  of  life. 
People  who  have  been  used  to  a  rural  culture  de- 
veloped over  centuries  suddenly  find  themselves 


'  Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and 
Cultural)  on  Sept.  30  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2749). 

2  For  a  statement  by  Neil  H.  Jacoby  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  July  17,  sec  Huu.ktin  of  Sept.  23, 
1967,  p.  496. 

i    \.  doc.  E/CN.6/324  and  Add.  1. 
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in  a  new  social  environment  often  in  conflict  wi 
their  ancient  customs. 

This  problem  is  closely  tied  to  another  pi 
sented  in  the  report :  the  problem  of  relating  ec 
nomic  and  social  development.  But  there  is  a 
other  side  to  this  problem.  A  stable  and  healt". 
economy,  a  growing  economy,  requires  rewar 
and  incentives  in  the  form  of  higher  living  sta 
ards.  Individual  men  and  women  must  feel 
they  have  a  stake  in  producing  more.  At  the  sar 
time,  man  is  an  economic  force — a  vital  econorr 
resource.  His  level  of  health  and  education  i 
fluences  his  capacity  to  produce.  Social  progre1 
becomes  itself  a  most  important  means  of  promc 
ing  economic  development.  What  we  are  talkh, 
about  is  really  two  aspects  of  one  process,  the  effo 
to  enrich  human  lives.  There  should  be  no  oth 
purpose  for  machines  and  factories  and  rising  pr 
ductivity  than  to  provide  opportunity  for  ti 
development  and  enrichment  of  human  beings.  ] 

Significant  ideas  are  implicit  in  this  conceptio, 
Public  policy  should  not  seek  economic  develo 
ment  at  the  expense  of  human  well-being.  Pub! 
policy  must  consider  carefully  the  need  to  assu: 
adequate  distribution  of  the  national  incod 
among  the  component  parts  of  the  communit 
Public  policy  is  unsound  and  unjust  when  it  pr 
vides  for  economic  development  at  a  high  cost 
terms  of  the  health,  material  well-being,  and  fre 
dom  of  the  citizenry.  No  economy  can  be  healtl 
when  it  is  excessively  expensive  in  terms  of  hum: 
effort.  No  economy  can  be  sound  when  it  is  wast 
ful  of  human  resources.  All  economic  systen 
have  many  urgent  and  valuable  lessons  to  leai, 
from  the  costly  mistakes,  in  human  terms,  mad 
in  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  revolutio 
This  is  true  for  those  only  beginning  to  deveh1 
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odern  industry.  It  is  no  less  true  for  those  seek- 
■  to  catch  up  with  and  exceed  the  level  of  indus- 
■lization  already  attained  hy  other  countries. 
Despite  the  problems  arising  from  rapid  urban- 
ition  and  unbalanced  economic  and  social  prog- 
ss,  the  report  as  a  whole  shows  progress  over  the 
<t  4  years.  It  is  optimistic,  but  with  qualifica- 
)iis.  I  would  like  to  mention  one  of  these  quali- 
ations.  It  relates  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
tion  in  many  parts  of  the  world  still  in  early 
Iges  of  modern  industrial  development.  Public 
alth  programs,  programs  often  carried  out  in 
,rt  with  the  assistance  of  the  World  Health 
Eganization  and  UXICEF,  are  producing  sub- 
mtial  declines  in  death  rates.  "We  in  the  United 
ates  will  continue  to  assist  this  war  on  diseases 
lich  destroy  and  debilitate  human  resources. 
y  Government's  support  of  the  worldwide  pro- 
am  of  malaria  eradication  as  part  of  the  foreign 
1  program  is  a  measure  of  my  country's  deter- 
mation  in  this  regard. 

But  the  implications  of  our  successes  must  also 
noted.  In  promoting  economic  and  social  prog- 
5S,  one  of  the  elements  in  realistic  planning  must 
to  take  into  account  rapidly  expanding  popula- 
>n  pressures.  Otherwise,  standards  of  living 
iv  lag  even  with  a  rising  volume  of  industrial 
oduction. 


iproving   Measurement  of  Social   Progress 

At  the  24th  Session  of  the  Council,  the  repre- 
Uatives  of  the  United  States  and  other  repre- 
Uatives  proposed  to  broaden  in  a  positive  way 
2  measures  of  social  progress.  Among  the  yard- 
cks  of  social  progress  suggested  for  considera- 
m  were  the  following : 

1.  Increasing  personal  income  and  consumer 
alth.  widely  shared. 

2.  Expanding  individual  freedom  and  right  of 
jbility  for  people  in  a  geographic  and  social 
lse. 

J.  Improving  health,  physical  vigor. 

t.  Improving  level  of  educational  accomplish- 

:nt. 

3.  Increasing  leisure  time  and  possibilities  for 
utilization  for  cultural  development. 

J.  Improving  conditions  of  work  and  standards 
employment. 

Availability  of  transportation  and  communica- 
n  facilities  at  reasonable  cost,  more  and  better 


housing,  were  among  the  other  measures  of  social 
progress  to  be  considered  in  future  reports. 

One  final  yardstick  proposed  interests  me  par- 
ticularly as  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
and  as  the  spokesman  of  the  free  trade-union  move- 
ment in  my  country.  I  have  in  mind  the  growth 
of  voluntary  associations  through  which  citizens 
can  exercise  their  own  initiative,  without  govern- 
ment supervision  or  control,  in  advancing  humani- 
tarian objectives. 

In  paragraph  434  of  the  report  we  find  that: 
"It  was  also  observed  that  the  role  which  volun- 
tary organizations  and  the  people  themselves 
could  play  in  the  implementation  of  the  plans 
should  not  be  overlooked."  This  is  good  as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  must 
not  only  avoid  overlooking,  but  we  must  empha- 
sise the  positive  role  of  voluntary  organizations. 
In  stressing  this,  we  do  not  overlook  or  exclude 
the  role  of  the  state.  The  roles  of  the  state  and 
voluntary  organizations  are  not  necessarily  mu- 
tually exclusive.  They  do  not  negate  each  other. 
They  often  supplement  and  complement  each 
other. 

We  find  as  too  rigid  and  untenable  the  dogma 
that  everywhere  and  under  all  conditions  "the 
primary  factor  in  social  progress  must  be  govern- 
ment action,  financed  by  the  state."  The  dogma 
that  "the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  could  be 
successful  only  in  so  far  as  they  wTere  supported 
by  the  state"  can  and  does  hold  true  only  in  states 
which  are  totalitarian  dictatorships,  only  in  states 
which,  in  practice,  deny  their  people  the  funda- 
mental rights  proclaimed  in  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Voluntary  organizations  are  a 
most  vital  force  for  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  these  rights  and  aims.  Thus  the  extent  to 
which  any  society  is  truly  humanitarian — demo- 
cratic rather  than  paternalistic — depends  in  very 
large  measure  on  the  initiative  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  voluntary  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity, on  the  extent  to  which  the  people  them- 
selves, through  organizations  of  their  own  choice 
and  direction,  mold  the  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies of  their  country. 

Human  Rights  Activities 

Human  rights  is  another  major  topic  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  report  on  which  my  delegation 
would  like  to  comment.  Considering  the  empha- 
sis in  the  Third  Committee  on  questions  relating 
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to  human  rights,  this  section  of  the  report  is  of 
interest  to  us  all.  My  delegation  wishes  to  call 
attention  at  this  time  to  two  subjects  in  the  section. 

In  the  field  of  women's  rights  the  report  indi- 
cates a  steady  extension  of  the  right  to  vote.  In 
the  past  year  four  more  countries  have  established 
suffrage  rights  without  distinctions  as  to  sex. 
Sixty-nine  of  the  81  United  Nations  members  now 
grant  women  the  right  to  vote  while  in  five  more 
countries  women  vote  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions. We  understand  that  suffrage  for  women 
is  now  under  consideration  in  several  countries 
where  women  do  not  now  vote.  We  can,  there- 
fore, look  forward  to  continued  progress  in  this 
field. 

Another  important  development  covered  by  the 
report  has  been  the  progress  of  the  advisory  serv- 
ices program.  During  the  past  year  the  program 
has  passed  certain  milestones.  The  first  seminar 
was  held  in  Bangkok  this  summer.  From  all  re- 
ports, it  was  a  success.  Participation  was  en- 
thusiastic. The  discussions  attracted  widespread 
public  attention  throughout  the  area.  We  con- 
gratulate all  those  who  participated  in  this  im- 
portant event.  Other  seminars  are  now  in  prep- 
aration. Two  working  parties  to  plan  seminars 
have  been  held  in  1957.  As  a  result,  during  1958 
regional  seminars  will  be  held  in  Manila  and 
Santiago  to  discuss  protection  of  human  rights 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  These 
meetings  represent  new,  practical  efforts  to  fur- 
ther respect  for  human  freedom,  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  world  peace. 

U.S.  Support  of  International  Action 

The  United  States  is  firmly  committed  to  sup- 
porting international  action  under  the  United  Na- 
tions to  improve  social  conditions  of  people  wher- 
ever possible.  In  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
toward  international  agencies  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  within  my  own  lifetime.  Despite  the 
important  role  played  by  American  leaders  in  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Internationa]  Labor  Organization,  the  United 
States  never  joined  the  League  and  came  into  the 
International  Labor  Organization  only  in  1934. 
I  can  remember  only  too  well  the  attitude  of  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people  during  the  twenties 
and  thirties,  when  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  viewed  as  something  far- away  and  of 
lit  He  consequence  for  us  in  the  United  States. 
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We  learned  by  the  bitter  experience  of  World 
II  that  the  well-being  of  our  own  citizens  is  li 
closely  with  the  well-being  of  people  everywhe:! 
The  contrast  in  the  attitudes  of  the  American  pe- 
pie  in  the  1920's  and  1930's  with  that  of  the  19441 
and  1950's  is  demonstrated  in  our  participati't 
and  support  of  the  programs  described  in  the  i\ 
port  which  we  are  considering. 

It  is  the  consistent  policy  of  my  Government  » 
send  outstanding  technical  and  professional  pe* 
pie  to  meetings  of  groups  concerned  with  soci 
questions,  for  example,  the  Social   CommissioJ 
the  Population  Commission,  the  UNICEF  Exe- 
utive  Board,  the  Narcotics  Commission,  the  Coil 
mission  on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Commissicj 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  as  well  as  the  Econom 
and  Social  Council.     Such  experts  are  provide 
with  the  fullest  possible  assistance  from  technic 
agencies  of  my  Government  and  from  voluntai 
agencies. 

In  financial  terms,  the  United  States  contribut 
more  than  $100  million  annually  to  programs  ij 
international  organizations  affecting  social  pro. 
ress.     From  my  point  of  view,  however,  a  mo 
important  indicator  of  our  support  is  the  intere 
among   private    associations   within   the   Unit* 
States.     Take  the  example  I  know  best,  the  Ame 
ican   trade   unions.     Through   our   internation 
affiliation  with  the  International  Confederation  <1 
Free  Trade  Unions,  we  follow  closely  the  soci:- 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  free  trade  unions  are  based  on  the  idea  tin 
human  brotherhood  is  a  practical  ideal  and  tl 
only  lasting  basis  for  human  relations.  It  ws 
labor  in  the  United  States  which  initiated,  ii 
spired,  and  pioneered  the  worldwide  efforts  of  tr 
working  people  for  a  shorter  workday — the  ii 
ternational  8-hour-day  movement.  Gompers,  th 
founder  of  our  modern  trade-union  movemen 
was  among  the  prime  movers  for  organizing  th 
ILO  as  a  means  "for  securing  peace  among  ng 
tions  through  the  establishment  of  social  justice. 
Thus  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  for  the  first  tim 
in  history,  the  rights,  interests,  and  welfare  of  th 
workers  received  specific  recognition  in  an  intei 
national  peace  treaty  (1919) . 

After  World  War  I  our  trade  unions  helpe 
the  German  workers  overcome  the  ravages  of  in 
flation  and  to  save  their  organizations.  Befor 
World  War  II  U.S.  labor  set  the  pace  in  helpinj 
the  victims  of  the  Nazi  totalitarian  dictatorshij 
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During  World  War  II  we  did  our  best  to  help 
the  needy  and  to  reestablish  the  free  trade  unions 
union*:  the  vanquished  and  victorious  people  alike. 
A-  you  know,  it  was  the  trade  unions  of  our 
country  which  first  placed  the  problem  of  slave 
labor  before  the  United  Nations.  We  have  ini- 
tiated and  supported  policies  for  advancing  and 
misting  social  progress  and  human  well-being 
among  all  peoples,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
■ted.  Only  recently  we  set  up  a  special  fund 
for  helping  the  workers  of  Africa  develop  their 
own  trained  trade-union  leaders.  Through  dele- 
tions and  publications  in  various  languages  we 
have  actively  sought  to  promote  better  under- 
standing and  firm  friendship  among  the  workers 
and  peoples  of  different  lands. 

Social  Progress  in  the  U.S. 

The  subject  of  social  progress  in  the  U.S.  is  one 
with  which  I  have  dealt  most  of  my  life.  The 
trade-union  movement  in  the  United  States  exists 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  members.  We  seek 
this  objective  through  collective  bargaining  to  in- 
sure for  our  members  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth 
produced  by  our  economy.  It  is  then  up  to  each 
nember  to  use  the  money  and  leisure  he  has  earned 
H  he  sees  fit.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
an  tradition  of  each  individual  making  his  own 
choices  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

In  seeking  social  and  human  progress  in  the 
United  States,  our  goal  is  clear:  We  seek  a  free 
ind  democratic  society  which  emphasizes  equality 
)f  opportunity.  We  believe  that,  if  individuals 
iave  full  and  free  access  to  ideas  and  the  oppor- 
unity  of  personal  expression,  they  will  make  the 
>roper  choice.  There  is  no  better  way  to  true 
uunan  advancement. 

^  Our  expanding  cultural  life  in  the  United 
States  is  similarly  based  on  the  principle  of  allow- 
Dg  individuals  free  choice.  There  is  no  attempt 
y  anyone  to  force  upon  people  "what  is  good  for 
hem."  Yet  there  is  ample  evidence  of  an  expand- 
ing cultural  life.  This  is  shown,  for  example,  by 
he  tenfold  increase  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
ist  generation;  also  by  the  continuous  rise  in  the 
umber  of  students  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ies,  who,  today,  number  Sy2  million. 

Perhaps  even  more  interesting  for  this  Com- 
nttee  is  another  development  in  American  cul- 
tiral  life.  We  are  reaching  out  as  never  before 
*  an  attempt  to  appreciate,  understand,  and  ab- 
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sorb  other  cultures.  The  performers  listed  in  any 
major  metropolitan  newspaper  demonstrate  the 
appreciation  by  our  people  of  artists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  As  a  nation  we  realize  more 
and  more  the  need  for  knowing  foreign  languages. 
In  culture,  as  in  all  phases  of  our  social  life, 
we  emphasize  freedom  of  choice.  We  prefer  the 
private  and  individual  efforts  of  men  and  women 
held  together  by  conviction.  I  would  refer  again 
to  the  private  associations  I  know  best — the  Amer- 
ican trade  unions. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  highly  devel- 
oped industrial  countries  enjoying  democratic 
rights,  the  free  trade  unions  are  the  largest  volun- 
tary form  of  organization.  It  is  as  a  voluntary 
organization  that  our  free  trade-union  movement 
has  grown  not  only  in  numbers  and  influence  but 
in  service  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Our  trade  unions,  along  with  other  voluntary 
organizations,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
efforts  to  have  adequate  government  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  more  and  better  housing— 
especially  for  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups. 
This  effort  to  secure  state  assistance  has  not  con- 
flicted with  or  prevented  some  of  our  trade  unions 
from  setting  up  their  own  housing  projects.  Right 
here  in  New  York  City,  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union  have  set  up  housing 
projects  that  compare  favorably  with  any  gov- 
ernment housing  project. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
Basic  social  insurance  and  old-age  assistance  are 
provided  by  our  Government,  and  of  course  we  are 
in  favor  of  an  expanding  and  ever-improving  sys- 
tem of  social  legislation.  But  that  does  not  ex- 
clude supplementary  effort  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions in  this  field.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  14  million  out  of  the  17  million  organized 
workers  in  the  United  States  are  now  covered  by 
welfare  plans  secured  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  collective  bargaining  over  and  above  pro- 
vision made  by  the  state.  Our  trade  unions  have 
negotiated  and  secured  pension  plans  covering 
more  than  7,500,000  of  their  numbers.  Ninety 
percent  of  all  trade-union  members,  and  in  some 
cases  their  dependents,  are  now  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  medical,  surgical,  or  hospital  care  under 
voluntary  labor-management  agreements.  Twen- 
ty-three million  of  our  workers  are  covered  by  pen- 
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sion  plans  set  up  by  employers.  Management  now 
spends  five  to  six  billion  dollars  a  year  on  various 
health  plans  for  workers.  I  stress  that  these  bene- 
fits are  additions  to,  and  not  substitutes  for,  an 
acceptable  level  of  wages. 

The  trade-union  interest  in  social  progress  is 
shown  in  other  ways.  More  than  75,000  of  our 
union  members  are  serving  on  various  boards  and 
committees  of  voluntary  welfare  agencies.  Over 
40,000  of  our  trade  unionists  have  completed  a  2- 
month  counseling  course  offered  by  the  AFL- 
CIO  Community  Services  Committee.  This 
training  qualifies  them  for  serving  their  respective 
communities  as  voluntary  links  between  workers 
and  public-health  and  welfare  services,  social  se- 
curity and  recreational  services,  and  similar  agen- 
cies and  programs. 

Social  progress  among  countries  is  necessarily 
relative,  differing  because  of  historical,  economic, 
institutional,  and  other  factors.  Each  nation 
must  choose  its  own  path  to  progress,  a  path 
adapted  to  its  own  tradition  and  circumstances. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  found  free  in- 
stitutions to  be  a  powerful  force  for  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress. 

We  still  have  a  number  of  basic  and  critical  so- 
cial problems  to  solve  in  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  the  problem  of  uprooting  and 
eliminating  every  vestige  of  racial  discrimination. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  intense  international  at- 
tention has  been  spotlighted  on  this  problem. 

Discrimination,  intolerance,  and  bigoted  social 
customs  exist  everywhere  in  some  degree.  They 
are  the  weight  of  past  centuries,  which  to  some 
extent  all  peoples  carry.  The  important  issue  is : 
Does  there  exist  a  determination  to  recognize  them 
openly,  to  face  up  to  them,  and  to  make  effective 
progress  in  combating  them  ? 

In  our  trade  unions  we  have  been  fighting  and 
shall  continue  to  fight  vigorously  against  race  dis- 
crimination and  other  forms  of  social  corrosion 
and  moral  corruption.  And  we  have  been  getting 
results  in  eliminating  such  evil  elements  and  anti- 
social practices.  Let  me  assure  you,  we  do  not 
hide  but  fight  these  evils. 

Through  voluntary  and  governmental  efforts 
all  over  the  United  States  we  have  been  making 
encouraging  headway  in  eliminating  racial  dis- 
crimination. For  instance,  restrictive  agree- 
ments  among  property  owners  for  preventing 
members  of  minority  groups  from  residing  in 


particular  areas  are  no  longer  sanctioned  by  la^ 
Neither  is  segregation  in  interstate  public  tran 
portation  facilities  any  longer  sanctioned  by  la\ 
Discrimination  has  been  eliminated  in  Feder: 
employment  and  in  our  armed  services.  It 
rapidly  disappearing  in  private  employment. 

No  statement  on  this  problem  would  be  ad- 
quate  without  reference  to  the  present  controvert 
over  school  integration  in  certain  of  our  Souti 
ern  States.  This  controversy  shows  there  is  sti 
much  to  be  done.  Nevertheless,  to  put  the  pro 
lem  into  perspective  I  would  like  to  point  out  th 
31  of  our  48  States  now  have  completely  inf. 
grated  school  systems.  In  10  other  States  int 
gration  is  progressing  and  in  most  cases  withoi 
difficulties.  This  progress  has  come  about  large' 
through  the  influence  of  millions  of  America] 
acting  either  individually  or  through  voluntai 
associations,  such  as  their  labor  unions,  churc 
and  other  religious  groups,  universities,  college 
and  a  host  of  others.  This  is  important  in  itsel 
But  even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  pe 
pie  of  the  United  States  and  their  Governme; 
have  an  open  and  active  national  policy  again 
race  discrimination — regardless  of  the  cover  <j 
label  under  which  it  may  be  hidden.  That  is  tl  j 
meaning  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  uphold 
ing  the  law  on  school  segregation.  That  is  tl 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Government's  action  :i 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  protecting  the  rights  of  tl 
individual  under  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

The  struggle  for  equal  opportunity  is  succee< 
ing.  The  current  controversy  over  school  int 
gration  is  only  one  episode  in  a  peaceful  revoh 
tion  which  has  been  going  on  in  recent  year 
There  is  no  question  of  the  outcome ;  the  directk 
of  events  is  clear.  If  one  wishes  to  understar 
the  present  episode,  it  must  be  seen  as  one  pha: 
of  a  great  advance. 

In  Conclusion 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  these  r 
marks  I  have  tried  in  behalf  of  my  delegation 
offer  my  country's  views  on  certain  aspects  of  tl 
report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  ar 
to  touch  briefly  on  social  problems  and  soci 
progress  in  the  United  States.  As  a  citizen  ar 
trade-union  member  I  have  drawn  in  considerab 
measure  on  my  own  experiences  in  the  hope  th: 
certain  views  put  forth  might  have  added  mea: 
ing.     Nonetheless  you  will  find  that  in  their  essei, 
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ials  those  views  and  ideals  are  shared  by  all  the 
nople  of  the  United  States.  These  essentials 
ire: 

1.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  continuing  social 
iiul  humanitarian  progress. 

•2.  Social  and  human  progress  must  be  under- 
took in  the  widest  possible  practical  terms,  that 
B,  in  measures  that  better  the  everyday  conditions 
if  life  and  labor  and  raise  the  cultural  level  of 
he  people. 

3.  Human  and  social  progress  can  be  effectively 
tranced  through  international  cooperation. 

4.  The  United  Nations  through  the  Economic 
ml  Social  Council  and  its  supporting  commis- 
ions,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  specialized 
gencies,  is  advancing  social  progress. 

5.  The  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
Itates  are  dedicated  to  the  support,  encourage- 
ment, and  further  improvement  of  these  United 
Cations  activities. 

6.  Action  by  individuals  and  free,  voluntary, 
•rivate  organizations  is  of  vital  importance  for 
ocial  progress. 

Finally,  that  the  rate  of  social  progress  in  the 
"nited  States  justifies  our  faith  in  and  our  dedi- 
ation  to  free  institutions. 


nscription  of  Soviet  Item 
n  Peaceful  Coexistence 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

T£.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 

The  United  States  will  vote  to  recommend  in- 
cription  of  the  item  which  the  Soviet  delegation 
as  proposed  calling  for  a  declaration  on  the  prin- 
iples  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

We  do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  explanatory 
lemorandum  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  old 
ttack  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  that  we 
ave  here  practically  every  year. 

This  year  the  attack  masks  itself  in  five  prin- 
iples  which  are  included  in  the  Soviet  draft  reso- 
ltion — five  principles,  let  me  add,  which  have 
eal  meaning  for  millions  of  people  in  many  free 
ountries.  These  principles,  stated  in  another 
ray,  are  what  we  are  all  committed  to  by  our 


adherence  to  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
All  men  of  good  will  approve  such  ideas. 

It  does,  to  be  sure,  raise  doubt  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  this  resolution  being  introduced  by 
the  country  which  seems  to  us  to  do  the  least 
about  carrying  these  principles  out,  which  in  fact 
makes  no  secret,  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made 
plain  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  its  desire  not 
to  coexist  peacefully  with  the  United  States. 

We  entertain  the  hope,  however,  which  may  be 
slight — we  hope  not — that  a  discussion  of  the 
words  "peaceful  coexistence"  will  bring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  realization  of  what  these  words  can 
really  mean  and  perhaps  result  in  their  following 
the  true  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  in  place  of 
the  policy  of  subversion  and  oppression  which, 
alas,  they  have  so  often  followed. 

For  these  reasons  we  shall  vote  to  inscribe.2 

[In  further  interventions  Mr.  Lodge  stated:] 

I  am  just  exerting  my  right  of  reply. 

The  United  States  is  in  favor  of  all  countries 
living  in  peace  with  each  other.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  a  difference  between  living  in 
peace  and  coexisting  peacefully.  We  think  living 
in  peace  with  your  neighbors  means  that  you  do 
not  gobble  them  up,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Hungary.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  perfectly  easy 
position  to  understand. 

The  Soviet  representative  said  that  my  state- 
ment was  highly  slanted — I  quote  those  words  out 
of  the  English  translation — when  I  said  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  want  to 
coexist  peacefully  with  the  United  States.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  my  basis  for  saying  that  was  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  own  remark  on  November  17,  1956, 
"We  will  bury  you."  Certainly,  under  any  nor- 
mal definition  of  the  word  "bury,"  it  would  appear 
that  the  individual  being  buried  had  pretty  well 
ceased  either  to  coexist  or  to  exist,  whether  peace- 
fully or  not. 


'Made  in   the  General  Committee  on   Sept.  30    (U.S. 
elegation  press  release  2747). 


In  that  same  television  interview  (referred  to 
by  the  Soviet  representative)    Mr.  Khrushchev 

2  The  General  Committee  on  Sept.  30  recommended  in- 
clusion of  the  Soviet  item  on  peaceful  coexistence  (U.N. 
doc.  A/3673)  and  another  Soviet  item  on  "suspension  of 
the  tests  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons  under  inter- 
national control"  (U.N.  doc.  A/3674).  On  Oct.  1  in 
plenary  session  the  General  Assembly  decided  without 
objection  to  include  the  two  additional  items  in  the 
agenda.  For  the  complete  agenda,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14, 
1957,  p.  619. 
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said  very  clearly  that  he  thought  that  the  way  of 
life  of  the  industrial  countries  should  be  destroyed. 
Now,  that  is  not  peaceful  coexistence  by  any  rea- 
sonable definition  of  the  term. 


Intergovernmental  Copyright 
Committee  To  Convene 

Press  release  553  dated  October  3 

At  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee  will 
convene  its  second  session  on  October  7,  1957,  at 
Washington,  D.C.  Representatives  of  12  nations 
will  meet  to  discuss  problems  regarding  world- 
wide copyright  protection. 

The  Committee  was  established  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention, 
which  came  into  force  on  September  16, 1955,1  and 
has  now  been  ratified  or  acceded  to  by  27  nations, 
including  the  United  States. 

The  Universal  Copyright  Convention  was  de- 
veloped under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation (UNESCO),  which  also  acts  as  the  secre- 
tariat for  the  Committee.  UNESCO  considers 
this  document  among  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments in  its  10-year  history. 

The  convention  guarantees  that  signatory  na- 
tions will  provide  the  same  approximate  protec- 
tion for  the  works  of  foreigners  that  they  give  the 
works  of  their  own  nationals,  and  it  will  be  an  in- 
creasingly important  force  in  preventing  inter- 
national copyright  piracy  and  insuring  that  au- 
thors and  creative  artists  receive  just  compensa- 
tion for  their  efforts. 

Currently  on  the  Intergovernmental  Copyright 
Committee  are  representatives  of  Argentina,  Bra- 
zil, France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
They  are  responsible  for  studying  problems  raised 
by  applicai  ion  of  the  convention,  making  prepara- 
tions for  possible  periodic  revisions,  examining 
other  copyright  problems,  and  submitting  reports 
of  the  Commit  Ice's  work  to  the  signatory  states. 


lBl  i.i.KTi.v  of  Au};.  22,  1955,  p.  826.     For  text  of  con- 
vention iirid  protocols,  see  S.  IOxee.  M,  Kid  Con},'.,  1st  sess. 


Invitations  to  send  observers  to  the  meetijl 
have  been  extended  to  all  governments  which  s» 
party  to  the  convention  and  to  the  member  stal 
of  UNESCO.  In  addition,  the  meeting  will  I 
open  to  all  organizations  and  persons  concern  I 
with  copyright  matters.  The  deliberations  s» 
expected  to  continue  through  October  11. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  3  (pru 
release  551)  announced  the  tripartite  U.S.  deleg 
tion  to  the  6th  session  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Coi 
mittee  of  the  International  Labor  Organizatic, 
which  will  meet  at  Monterrey,  Mexico,  October 
to  19,  1957.    Representatives  of  governments,  ei 
ployers,  and  workers  from  21  countries  are  e- 
pected  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat 
Delegates 

Sheldon  W.  Homan,  Safety  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Lab 

Standards,  Department  of  Labor 
Graham  W.  McGowan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secreta 

on  International  Labor  Matters,  Department  of  Co: 

merce 

Representing  the  Employers  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

George  T.  Fonda,  Vice  President,  Weirton  Steel  Compac 

Weirton,  W.Va. 
John  A.  Stephens,  Vice  President,  U.S.  Steel  Corporatio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisers 

W.  G.  Caples,  Vice  President,  Inland  Steel  Company,  CI 

cago,  111. 
Herman  J.   Spoerer,  Vice  President,  Youngstown  She 

and   Tube   Company,    Youngstown,    Ohio 
Leo  Teplow,  Industrial  Relations  Consultant,  America 

Iron  and   Steel  Institute,  New  York,   N.Y. 
Col.  Merle  Thompson,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institut 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 
Delegates 

I.  W.  Abel,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Steelworkers  < 

America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Frank  Burke,   Safety  Director,   United  Steelworkers  ■ 

America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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iitviser 

Elmer  Cope,  International  Representative  on  Economics 
and  International  Affairs,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Committee  is  one  of  eight 
tripartite  industrial  committees  of  the  ILO  which 
meet  approximately  every  2  years  to  consider  and 
report  to  the  Governing  Body  on  industrial  prob- 
lems. 

The  6th  session  will  deal  primarily  with  (a) 
consideration  of  the  general  report,  (b)  promo- 
tion of  safety  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  and 
(c)  general  conditions  of  work  and  social  prob- 
lems in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  countries  in 
the  course  of  industrialization. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  ILO  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee  has  been  scheduled  to  meet  in  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States,  the  following 
countries  have  been  invited  to  participate:  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  France,  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia. 


Ninth  Colombo  Plan  Meeting 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
9  (press  release  567)  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  participating  in  the  ninth  meeting  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
(the  Colombo  Plan),  which  opened  at  Saigon, 
Viet -Nam,  October  7, 1957.  The  deliberations  are 
expected  to  continue  until  October  24.  The  Offi- 
cials Meeting,  which  was  convened  on  October  7 
and  continues  until  October  17,  will  be  followed  by 
a  Ministerial  Meeting,  October  21-24. 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  will  be  the  U.S.  representative 
to  the  Ministerial  Meeting. 

Merrill  C.  Gay,  Adviser,  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Officials  Meeting 
and  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  Minis- 
terial Meeting. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation,  who  will  serve 
as  advisers  at  both  meetings,  are : 

Solomon  Chafkin,  Special  Assistant  for  Regional  Pro- 
grams to  the  Deputy  Director,  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration 


William  F.  Courtney,  International  Economist,  Economic 
Development  Division,  Department  of  State 

Wesley  C.  Haraldson,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  American 
Embassy,  Saigon 

Ralph  Hirschtritt,  Assistant  Chief,  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  Division,  Department  of  the  Treasury 

Walter  Krause,  International  Development  Board,  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration 

Alethea  Mitchell,  American  Embassy,  Saigon 

Warren  A.   Silver,  American  Embassy,  New  Delhi 

Leonard  S.  Tyson,  Special  Assistant  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Con- 
sultative Committee  are  held  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  views  on  problems  concerning  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  countries  of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  an  international  cooperative  effort 
can  be  promoted  to  assist  the  countries  of  the  area 
to  accelerate  their  development.  The  United 
States  became  a  member  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee in  1951  and  has  since  that  time  partici- 
pated in  the  annual  meetings. 

Countries  represented  on  the  Committee  are: 
Australia,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  Philippines,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom 
(together  with  British  Borneo),  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Board  have 
sent  observers  to  past  meetings. 


Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 


Economic  and  Social  Council 

Technical  Assistance  Committee.  Regional  and  Inter- 
liegional  Projects.  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board.     E/TAC/66,  June  24,  1957.     23  pp.  mimeo. 

Concentration  of  Activities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Specialized  Agencies  in  the  Economic,  Social  and 
Human  Rights  Fields.  Report  of  the  Co-ordination 
Committee  (Part  I).  E/3024/Rev.  1,  July  5,  1957.  4 
pp.  mimeo. 

Technical  Assistance.  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee.     E/3041,  July  29,  1957.     35  pp.  mimeo. 

European  Housing  Trends  and  Policies  in  1956.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.     E/ECE/292.     91  pp.  mimeo. 

Report  on  the  Position  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  European 
Economy.     E/ECE/289,  May  1957.     57  pp.  mimeo. 

The  European  Steel  Market  in  1956.  E/ECE/294,  July 
1957.     121  pp.  mimeo. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.    Done 
at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into  force  July 
29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Haiti,  October  7,  1957. 

Cultural  Relations 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
relations.  Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954.  Entered 
into  force  February  18,  1955. 

Ratification  deposited:  United  States,  October  3,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  for  the   United  States:  October  3. 
1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Convention  creating  the  international  union  for  the  pub- 
lication of  customs  tariffs,  regulations  of  execution,  and 
final  declarations.     Signed   at   Brussels  July  5,   1890. 
Entered  into  force  April  1,  1891.    26  Stat.  1518. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5,  1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  international  union 
for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs.    Done  at  Brussels 
December  16,  1949.     Entered  into  force  May  5,  1950. 
Accession  deposited:  Jordan,  July  10,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an- 
nexes.   Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  December  22,  1952.    En- 
tered into  force  January  1,  1954  (TIAS  3266). 
Accession  deposited:  Haiti,  September  23,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Cuba 

Research    reactor    agreement    concerning    civil    uses    of 

atomic  energy.    Signed  at  Washington  June  26,  1956. 

Entered  into  force:  October  10,  1957   (date  on  which 

each   Government   received   from   the  other  written 

notification  that  it  had  complied  with  statutory  and 

constitutional  requirements) . 

France 

Agreement  providing  for  a  facilities  assistance  program. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Paris  September  23, 
1957.    p]ntered  into  force  September  23,  1957. 

Agreement  concerning  a  special  program  of  facilities  as- 
sistance. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Paris  May 
31,  1954.  Entered  into  force  May  31,  1954  (TIAS  3072). 
Superseded:  September  23,  1957  (by  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember  23,  1957). 

Japan 

Understanding  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  secu- 
rity treaty  (TIAS  2491)  and  the  administrative  agree- 
ment itias  2492)  us  they  relate  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  (59  Stat.  1031).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
;it  Tokyo  September  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
September  1 1,  1957. 


Korea 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  p 
tocol.     Signed  at  Seoul  November  28,  1050. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  October  7,  1957. 
Enters  into  force:  November  7,  1957. 

Panama 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  July  7,  1942, 
lating  to  the  assignment  of  a  United  States  Army  offic 
to  serve  as  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Panama  ( 
Stat.  1545).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washin 
ton  July  25  and  October  2,  1957.  Entered  into  for 
October  2,  1957. 

Venezuela 

Agreement  providing  for  a  joint  program  of  aerial  photo 
raphy  in  Venezuela.    Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Caracas  August  23  and  September  24,  1957.     Entere 
into  force  September  24,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Closing  of  Consulate  at  Cherbourg 

The  American  consulate  at  Cherbourg,  France,  will 
closed  on  October  31,  1957.    Three  departments  in  its  co; 
sular    district — Manche,    Calvados,    and    Orne — will   1 
added  to  the  area  served  by  the  consulate  at  Le  Havre  aD 
the  remaining  five  included  in  the  Embassy's  district. 

The  establishment  of  a  consular  agency  at  Cherboui 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Department. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Public-Private  Cooperation 
in  Educational  Exchange 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octc 
ber  11  (press  release  572)  the  release  of  a  publica 
tion  devoted  to  the  role  played  by  privat 
enterprise  in  furthering  international  understand 
ing  through  educational  exchange  programs.  Th 
50-page  pamphlet  entitled  The  Widening  Gird 
stresses  the  increasing  need  for  mutual  under 
standing  between  peoples  as  the  basis  for  peace 
ful  relations  among  governments  and  cite 
examples  and  statistics  which  show  how  this  nee< 
is  being  met  through  the  efforts  of  individuals 
educational    institutions,    foundations,    busines 
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establishments,  and  organized  professional,   Era- 
ternal.  and  religious  groups  in  the  United  States. 

One  section  of  the  publication  deals  with  the 
Boope  and  character  of  private  cooperation  in  dis- 
cussing the  types  of  services  rendered  to  privately 
sponsored  educational  exchanges  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  ways  in  which  the  Department  of 
State  is  assisted  in  carrying  out  its  International 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  Various  proj- 
ects are  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of 
nice  which  are  provided.  The  contributions 
of  other  peoples  and  their  governments  and  ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  cooperation  are  also  dis- 
cussed. 

The  importance  of  continued  public-private 
cooperation  in  the  widening  circle  of  interna- 
tional educational  exchange  activities  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  pamphlet's  closing  words: 
•Private  cooperation,  complementing  and  ex- 
panding the  Government's  program,  has  justified 
congressional  support  in  legislation  and  in  ap- 
propriation of  funds;  thus  American  private  en- 
terprise and  the  U.S.  Government  together  share 
the  responsibility  for  repairing  and  maintaining 
the  roads  to  peace  so  often  eroded  by  lack  of  un- 
derstanding. .  .  ." 

Copies  of  the  pamphlet  (Department  of  State 
publication  6442)  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
for  25  cents. 


Recent  Releases 

For  .sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  V.  S.  Gov- 
rnmmt  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.     Address 

■'■'iiic.fts  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
ipt    in   the   case  of  free   publications,   which   may   be 

>btaiiud  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Vmerican  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955,  Basic  Documents. 
Pub.  6446.  General  Foreign  Policy  Series  117.  lix,  1,707 
>p.    $5.25. 

Documentary  collection  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.    Volume  I. 

>"ou  .  .  .  and  the  United  Nations.  Pub.  6518.  Interna- 
ional  Organization  and  Conference  Series  III,  121. 
»pp.    200. 

Embassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S.  Representative  to 
he  D.N.,  answers  questions  frequently  asked  about  the 
'nited  Nations. 

nited  Nations— Meeting  Place  of  81  Countries.  Pub. 
BO.  International  Organization  and  Conference  Series 
II,  122.    12  pp.    100. 


An  informative  folder  providing  facts  concerning  U.N. 
efforts  in  keeping  the  peace,  lighting  for  health,  building 
world  cooperation,  protecting  human  rights,  etc. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Program— 18th 
Semiannual  Report  to  Congress,  July  1-December  31, 1956. 
Pub.  6530.  International  Information  and  Cultural 
Series  57.     13  pp.    Limited  distribution. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  report  to  Congress  on  the 
activities  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  during  the  period  July  1-December  31,  1956. 

Technical  Cooperation  Program.    TIAS  3828.     3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India,  extending  agreement  of  January  5, 1952.  Exchange 
of  notes— Signed  at  New  Delhi  June  29,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Surplus   Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  3864      3  np 

50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  correcting  agreement  of  December  31,  1956.  Ex- 
change of  notes— Signed  at  Washington  July  25,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  July  25,  1957 ;  operative  retroactively 
December  31,  1956. 

Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3865.     37  pp.     150. 
Agreement    and    regulations    of    execution    between    the 
United   States   of  America   and   Czechoslovakia — Signed 
at  Praha  September  15,  1950,  and  at  Washington  Septem- 
ber 29,  1950.     Entered  into  force  October  1,  1950. 
Parcel  Post.    TIAS  3866.     22  pp.     150. 

Agreement  and  regulations  of  execution  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Liberia — Signed  at  Mon- 
rovia March  16,  1957,  and  at  Washington  May  9,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  August  1,  1957. 

Economic  Assistance.     TIAS  3868.     5  pp.     50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.     Exchange  of  notes— Signed   at   Amman   April 
29,  1957.     Entered  into  force  April  29,  1957. 

Economic  Assistance.    TIAS  3869.     3  pp.     50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Amman  June  29, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  June  29,  1957. 

Economic,  Technical,  and  Related  Assistance.  TIAS 
3870.    10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Jordan.  Exchange  of  notes— Signed  at  Amman  June  25 
and  27,  1957.     Entered  into  force  July  1,  1957. 

Uranium  Reconnaissance.  TIAS  3872.  2  pp.  50. 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Brazil,  extending  agreement  of  August  3,  1955.  Exchange 
of  notes — Dated  at  Washington  August  5,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  5,  1957 ;  operative  retroactively  August 
3,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy— Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3874. 
16  pp.    100. 


October  28,    1957 
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Agreement,  with  annex,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  on  behalf 
of  Berlin — Signed  at  Washington  June  28,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  1,  1907. 

Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Services.  TIAS  3875. 
3  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Austria.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
August  9,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  9,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3876. 
19  pp.    150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Netherlands,  superseding  agreement  of  July  18,  1955 — ■ 
Signed  at  Washington  June  22,  1956 ;  and  amending 
agreement — Signed  at  Washington  July  3,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  8,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3877. 
24  pp.    150. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  superseding  agreement  of 
February  13,  1956,  as  amended — Signed  at  Washington 
July  3,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  7,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities.    TIAS  3878.     3  pp. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Poland,  amending  agreement  of  June  7,  1957 — Signed  at 
Washington  August  14,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
14,  1957. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  3880.     5  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia,  amending  agreement  of  December  3,  1946. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington  August  12, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  August  12,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Information  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses.   TIAS  3881.     4  pp.     5tf. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Australia — Signed  at  Washington  July  12,  1957.  Entered 
into  force  August  14,  1957. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  TIAS  3882. 
11  pp.     100. 

Eighth  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions — Done  at 
Habana  June  20,  1957.  Schedules  entered  into  force  June 
29,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3883. 
9  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
France,  amending  agreement  of  June  19,  1956 — Signed  at 
Washington  July  3,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August  19, 
1957. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  3884.     4  pp.     5f*. 

Agrcciiu  nl    between   the  United  States  of  America  and 


Egypt,  amending  annex  to  agreement  of  June  15,  194*j 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Cairo  June  24  and  July  3] 
1957.    Entered  into  force  July  31,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3886 
10  pp.    100. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  th< 
Union  of  South  Africa — Signed  at  Washington  July  8l 
1957.    Entered  into  force  August  22,  1957. 

Annual  and  Progressive  Reduction  in  Japanese  Expendi 
tures  Under  Article  XXV  2  (b)  of  the  Administrate 
Agreement  of  February  28,  1952.    TIAS  3886.    9  pp.    lOtf 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  andi 
Japan,  relating  to  agreement  of  April  25,  1956.  Exchange 
of  notes — Signed  at  Tokyo  August  16,  1957.  Entered  int( 
force  August  16,  1957. 

Defense— Loan  of  Vessels  or  Small  Craft.  TIAS  3887 
5  pp.    50. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  anc: 
Greece.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Athens  July  2i 
and  August  5,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  5,  1957. 


Surplus  Agricultural   Commodities. 

5tf. 


TIAS  3888.     3  pp 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Peru,  amending  article  I  of  agreement  of  May  2,  1957 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Lima  July  10  and  Augusl 
1,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  1,  1957. 
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Treaty  of  friendship  with  Korea. 
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American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 
Basic  Documents — Volume  I 


This  publication  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  intended  to  present  in 
convenient  reference  form  the  basic  published  documents  regarding 
American  foreign  relations  for  the  6-year  period  of  1950-1955.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  volume  A  Decade  of  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  194-1-1949,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  released  in  1950  by  the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee  as 
Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session.  The  usefulness 
of  this  publication  indicated  a  need  for  a  supplement  that  would  bring 
the  collection  closer  to  currency. 

In  some  instances  the  6-year  limit  (1950-1955)  of  the  compilation 
has  been  extended  for  the  sake  of  continuity  by  reprinting  a  few  docu- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  earlier  Decade,  as  well  as  including  a  few 
additional  pre-1950  documents  and  some  1956  materials.  Certain  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  have 
been  included  where  the  effect  of  such  agreements  on  American  policy 
formulation  is  obvious. 

Despite  its  size,  which  reflects  the  growth  of  American  responsibility 
in  international  relations,  the  present  collection  makes  no  pretense  at 
being  exhaustive.  In  many  instances  it  has  proved  necessary  to  print 
summaries  of  developments  and  of  individual  lengthy  documents  or  to 
provide  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  document,  indicating  where 
its  text  may  be  found.  A  list  of  the  documents,  fairly  extensive  cross- 
references,  and  an  index,  will  facilitate  use  of  the  volume. 

American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 :  Basic  Documents,  Volume  I, 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $5.25  a  copy. 
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Private  Investment  and  the  Economic  Challenge 


Address  by  Vice  President  Nixon 


I  am  honored  to  bring  greetings  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  representatives 
of  57  nations  attending  this  historic  conference. 
And  as  a  Californian,  I  am  proud  that  you  have 
selected  the  birthplace  of  the  United  Nations,  one 
of  the  world's  great  centers  of  international  com- 
merce, the  city  of  San  Francisco,  as  your  meeting 
place. 

I  join  with  you  in  congratulating  those  who 
planned  this  conference  for  bringing  together 
probably  the  most  outstanding  panel  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  international  investment  ever  as- 
sembled for  a  meeting  of  this  type.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  such  company,  I  would  not  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  try  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  tech- 
nical subjects  in  which  I  realize  you  are  primarily 
interested.  Instead,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  tonight  on  some  of  the 
current  developments  in  Washington  which  may 
affect  directly  or  indirectly  the  problems  which 
you  are  considering. 

It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  hear  that  the 
major  topic  of  discussion  in  Washington,  just  as 
in  San  Francisco,  Moscow,  and  the  cities  from 
which  you  come,  is  the  Soviet  satellite  now  circling 
the  globe. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  the  launching  of  this 
satellite  means  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  to  the 
effect  that  somehow  this  one  event  has  changed 
the  balance  of  military  power  in  the  world  today. 
It  is  time  that  the  record  be  set  straight.  Mili- 
tarily the  Soviet  Union  is  not  one  bit  stronger 
today  than  it  was  before  the  satellite  was  launched. 

1  Made  before  the  International  Industrial  Development 
Conference  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Oct.  15. 
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The  free  world  remains  stronger  militarily  than 
the  Communist  world.  And  we  can  meet  and  de- 
feat any  potential  enemy  who  might  dare  to  launch 
an  attack.  The  only  major  military  significance 
of  this  event  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strated again  what  we  had  known  before — that 
they  had  developed  the  capacity  to  fire  a  missile 
a  great  number  of  miles. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  could  make  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  brush  off  this  event  as  a  scientific 
stunt  of  more  significance  to  the  man  in  the  moon 
than  to  men  on  earth.  We  have  had  a  grim  and 
timely  reminder  of  a  truth  we  must  never  over- 
look— that  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a 
scientific  and  industrial  capacity  of  great  magni- 
tude. 

If  the  free  world  is  to  survive,  we  cannot  rest  on 
our  past  achievements  or  our  present  position  of 
military  superiority.  We  must  constantly  push 
forward  on  all  fronts — military,  economic,  and 
moral — if  we  are  to  defeat  the  very  real  threat 
which  the  Communist  empire  poses  to  free  men 
everywhere. 

The  launching  of  the  satellite  will  have  ren- 
dered a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  if 
only  we  react  strongly  and  intelligently  to  its  im- 
plications. Let  us  resolve  once  and  for  all  that  the 
absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  our  superiority 
in  military  strength  must  always  take  priority 
over  the  understandable  desire  to  reduce  our  taxes. 

Communist  Economic  Offensive 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  direct  bearing  I  believe 
this  spectacular  event  has  on  the  specific  issues  be- 
ing considered  by  this  conference. 

No  more  dramatic  incident  could  have  occurred 
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to  remind  both  the  Communist  and  the  free  world 
of  the  increasingly  terrifying  aspects  of  modern 
warfare.  As  that  realization  increases,  the  likeli- 
hood that  any  nation  will  risk  national  suicide  by 
launching  aggressive  war  is  reduced. 

But  if  the  fearful  nature  of  modern  weapons  is 
a  deterrent  against  resort  to  all-out  atomic  war,  it 
is  just  as  certain  a  stimulant  to  the  cold  war.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  himself  has  declared  that  the  Com- 
munists would  prefer  to  gain  their  objective  of 
world  domination  through  methods  other  than 
military  conflict.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  ignore  the  tremendous  military  threat 
posed  by  Russian  power.  It  does  mean  that  we 
must  be  prepared  for  an  all-out  Communist  eco- 
nomic offensive  to  win  the  allegiance  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  uncommitted  world, 
as  well  as  even  some  of  those  in  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  has  offered  us  a  direct  challenge. 
It  proclaims  to  the  world  that  a  slave  economy 
can  outproduce  a  free  economy.  It  promises  to 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world  that  the  Com- 
munist system  can  do  more  for  them  in  a  shorter 
time  than  the  system  of  private  enterprise  which 
is  the  economic  basis  of  the  free  world.  And  the 
spectacular  success  of  the  satellite  project  is  being 
held  up  as  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Com- 
munist system. 

As  far  as  the  average  citizen  is  concerned,  the 
record  fortunately  is  on  our  side  and  not  theirs. 
The  contrast  between  the  record  prosperity  of 
Western  Germany  and  the  dismal  poverty  of 
Eastern  Germany  most  eloquently  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  a  free  society  over  the  Com- 
munist system  in  producing  the  material  well- 
being  which  the  Communists  have  so  long  claimed 
as  their  special  province. 

We  believe  that  free  men  in  the  long  run  will 
outplan  and  outproduce  a  slave  economy.  But  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  dictator  state,  as  re- 
cent events  prove,  can  in  the  short  run  achieve 
spectacular  results  by  concentrating  its  full  power 
in  any  given  direction.  That  is  why  the  challenge 
we  face  in  the  economic  field  is  one  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  underestimate. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  are  concentrating  their  efforts  on 
the  newly  developing  countries  of  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca. These  people  are  now  in  revolution,  not  a 
political  revolt  but  a  world  revolution  of  people's 
expectations — the  assertion  by  all  peoples  of  their 


claim  to  a  greater  share  of  the  world's  goods.  Th 
spirit  of  this  revolution  is  evoked  by  two  word; 
"growth"  and  "industrialization,"  with  the  almos 
universal  belief  that  the  second  is  the  key  to  th 
first. 

In  the  course  of  this  revolution  the  steel  mil 
and  the  hydroelectric  plant  have  come  to  seer, 
much  more  than  economic  needs.  They  have  be 
come  symbols  of  the  pride  and  hopes  of  whol 
nations.  And  for  thoughtful  men  anywhere  i: 
the  free  world  the  question  must  be  faced:  Hxn 
may  these  hopes  find  reasonable  fulfillment? 

Deceptive  Communist  Promises 

The  Communist  world  is  willing  to  promise  tha 
it  will  help  fulfill  these  hopes.  It  will  do  this  h 
spite  of  its  own  desperately  low  standard  of  liv 
ing.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  Communist  leader 
will  impose  any  sacrifice  upon  their  own  peopl 
in  their  quest  for  world  power.  And  their  recen 
scientific  triumph  shows  that,  in  the  short  rur 
they  have  the  skill  and  resources  to  do  what  the; 
consider  important. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  such  aid  will  be  short 
lived  and  deceptive.  But,  if  it  succeeds  in  ex 
tending  Communist  rule  throughout  Africa  an< 
Asia,  the  Kremlin  will  have  assured  its  victory  i] 
the  battle  for  the  world.  It  can  use  police  powe 
to  keep  these  peoples  in  subjection.  It  will  the) 
control  their  immense  wealth  in  oil,  uranium,  cop 
per,  and  many  other  materials  essential  for  th 
economic  life  of  the  free  world.  The  Westen 
World  will  be  forced  to  surrender  without  th 
firing  of  a  shot. 

This  is  a  real  threat — not  so  dramatic  or  spec 
tacular  as  Sputnik  and  the  ICBM,  but  in  my  opin 
ion  potentially  more  dangerous  in  the  long  rur 
We  dare  not  ignore  the  military  threat  that  thes 
events  have  posed,  but  it  would  be  equally  foil; 
to  ignore  the  economic  weapons  that  have  beei 
mounted  against  us.  The  first  may  never  be  used 
the  second  certainly  will  be  used. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  meet  and  defeat  thi 
challenge  provided  we  base  our  policies  on  th 
fundamental  principle  which  is  the  generatin. 
force  behind  this  conference — the  recognition  tha 
the  most  productive  source  of  economic  progress  i 
private  rather  than  government  enterprise.  Th 
private  initiative,  the  private  responsibility,  an 
private  capital  which  you  represent  are  the  motor 
of    economic    progress.     The    economic    growtl 
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lich  you  can  generate  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
lole  free  world. 

1  say  this  fully  recognizing  that  there  has  been 
.1  is  an  important  place  for  government  action, 
-er  since  the  war  the  U.S.  Government  has  con- 
Oted  the  most  enormous  peacetime  banking  op- 
it  ion  in  the  history  of  government  finance.  The 
al  of  our  grants  and  loans  abroad  in  that  period 
nearly  $60  billion. 

[heritably  there  was  some  waste  in  the  handling 
so  huge  a  sum.  But,  on  balance,  it  was  any- 
ng  but  wasted.  It  has  protected  and  raised 
.ndards  of  living  in  a  period  of  costly  rearma- 
nt  It  laid  the  basis  for  the  vast  expansion  of 
tde  at  a  time  when  markets  were  wrenched  from 
nr  traditional  patterns  by  Communist  violence. 
has  helped  to  hold  the  free  world  together  at 
ime  when  communism  was  doing  its  best  to  tear 
apart.  It  was  and  is  an  achievement  of  which 
nericans  can  be  proud. 

But  government  capital  is  in  a  sense  crisis  cap- 
1.  It  will  have  a  vital  role  to  play  as  long  as 
>  world  crisis  is  with  us.  Wherever  it  has  an 
portunity  to  strengthen  free  economies  against 
i  shoddy  temptations  of  Communist  trade  or 
1  menace  of  Communist  subversion,  I  believe 
should  use  this  weapon  of  government  finance 
boldly  as  Congress  will  permit, 
lowever,  we  must  recognize  that  government 
i  cannot  possibly  meet  the  problem  with  which 
are  confronted.  The  total  amount  of  invest- 
nt  which  must  flow  from  capital-surplus  areas 
e  the  United  States  to  capital-deficit  areas  dur- 
[  the  next  few  years  must  substantially  increase 
her  than  decrease.  The  only  source  of  invest- 
nt  funds  that  can  be  greatly  expanded  is  pri- 
e  capital.  It  is  consequently  the  only  source 
it  can  possibly  meet  the  need. 

rits  of  Private  Capital 

rhere  are  limits  to  what  government  can  do. 
ere  is  partly  the  limit  imposed  by  budgetary 
)blems.  But  above  all  there  is  the  limit  im- 
*d  by  our  conviction  that  free  private  enter- 
se  is  the  preferable  medium  for  aid  for  the 
v\y  developing  countries. 

n  many  nations  the  pattern  of  economic  de- 
opment  is  being  shaped  for  a  century  ahead. 
Qua  pattern  is  statist,  then  human  freedom  will 
the  loser.  Concentration  of  power  is  one  of  the 
:at  problems  of  our  day. 


Freedom  is  essentially  personal.  It  is  exercised 
only  with  great  difficulty  through  impersonal 
groups.  For  this  reason  it  is  vital  that  newly 
developing  economic  systems,  so  far  as  possible, 
follow  a  pattern  that  fosters  rather  than  limits 
human  freedom. 

Private  capital  has  other  merits  which  govern- 
ment capital  lacks.  It  is  the  kind  of  money 
which,  in  the  old  Roman  phrase,  has  no  smell. 
Its  home  government  cannot  order  it  to  be  spent 
in  one  country  rather  than  another  and  cannot  at- 
tach political  or  diplomatic  strings  to  its  uses.  It 
carries  no  ideology  with  it,  other  than  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  safety  and  profit.  But  it  does 
carry  something  else  with  it:  brains.  The  man- 
agerial skills  and  imagination  of  private  capital 
are  the  best  assurance  that  it  will  in  fact  create  the 
new  wealth  that  both  lender  and  borrower  are 
aiming  at. 

We  need  a  spectacular  increase  of  investment  by 
American  and  other  businessmen  directed  espe- 
cially to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

What  should  the  goal  of  private  capital  in  the 
United  States  be  in  this  field  ?  Last  year  Ameri- 
can new  investment  abroad  totaled  almost  $4  bil- 
lion. This  amount  seems  large,  but  if  the  United 
States  were  investing  abroad  the  same  proportion 
of  our  national  income  that  Great  Britain  in- 
vested abroad  in  1910,  we  would  be  investing  not 
$4  billion  a  year  but  nearly  $30  billion. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  could  recapture  the 
world  of  1910  even  if  we  wanted  to.  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  unreasonable  to  set  as  our  goal 
doubling  or  tripling  American  investment  abroad 
in  the  next  10  years.  But  we  cannot  expect  this 
to  happen  automatically. 

There  are  certain  things  which  the  United 
States  can  do,  that  the  governments  of  countries 
in  which  money  is  to  be  invested  can  do,  and  that 
American  businessmen  abroad  can  do  to  stimulate 
the  increase  in  foreign  investment  the  world 
needs. 

What  Capital-Deficit  Nations  Can  Do 

First  let  us  consider  what  steps  the  capital- 
deficit  nations  can  take  to  encourage  private  in- 
vestment from  abroad.  There  must  be  at  the  out- 
set recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  world  shortage 
of  capital  which  evidences  itself  in  rising  interest 
rates  has  forced  a  sharp  measure  of  competition 
for  the  capital  which  is  available  for  foreign  in- 
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vestment.  Any  government  that  is  serious  about 
wanting  private  capital  will  necessarily  enter  this 
competition.  It  can  set  the  conditions  which  will 
either  induce  that  capital  to  flow  or  stop  it  cold. 
It  can  treat  foreign  capital  as  something  between 
a  public  enemy  and  a  necessary  evil,  or  it  can 
make  the  kind  of  rules  under  which  private  capi- 
tal can  do  its  best  work. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  Premier  Nasser's  right  to  "Egyptianize" 
the  Suez  Canal — and  our  Government  has  not  dis- 
puted his  right — it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made 
Egypt  less  attractive  to  new  capital  than  it  was 
before.  In  contrast  we  see  the  results  in  coun- 
tries like  the  Netherlands,  Northern  Ireland, 
Mexico,  or  our  own  independent  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  governments  have  set 
up  active  and  efficient  bureaus  and  hospitable 
policies  to  promote  and  welcome  foreign  capital 
and  as  a  result  are  getting  more  of  it  than  ever 
before. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
never  presume  to  tell  any  other  government  what 
its  policy  should  be  toward  foreign  investment, 
but  the  owners  of  private  capital  will  inevitably 
take  note  of  the  investment  climate  before  mov- 
ing abroad. 

What  the  U.S.  Government  Can  Do 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  and  should  do  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  abroad.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  as  a  minimum  program  for  consid- 
eration : 

The  economic  sections  of  our  embassies  abroad 
should  be  upgraded  and  strengthened  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Every  American  embassy 
should  be  staffed  with  qualified  personnel  who  can 
devote  an  adequate  amount  of  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  active  promotion  of  policies  which 
encourage  private  investment. 

When  tax  revision  becomes  feasible,  the  Con- 
gress should  pass  a  tax  reform  which  the  President 
has  twice  urged.  He  would  extend  to  investors 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  the  14-point  income-tax 
credit  for  which  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor- 
porations are  already  eligible. 

The  Congress  should  also  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  passing  a  tax  reform  similar  to  one 
adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom  a  few  months 
ago.    This  would  defer  U.S.  taxes  on  income  and 


profits  earned  entirely  abroad  until  they  are  actu- 
ally paid  in  dividends  to  the  stockholder  or  the 
parent  company.  It  would  give  American  over- 
seas traders  and  investors  the  same  encouragement 
some  of  them  now  seek  by  incorporating  abroad. 
It  would  immediately  increase  the  funds  available 
to  such  companies  for  additional  foreign  invest- 
ment, yet  in  the  long  run  the  U.S.  Treasury  and 
foreign  treasuries  would  also  gain  by  the  tax  on 
income  from  a  larger  investment  base. 

We  should  channel  more  of  our  governmental 
financial  operations  abroad  through  private  in- 
vestors and  enterprises,  U.S.  and  foreign.  Spe- 
cifically Congress  could  require  (instead  of  per- 
mitting, as  at  present)  that  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  foreign  currencies  we  now  acquire  under  our 
agricultural  aid  program  be  made  available  for 
loans  to  U.S.  business  in  those  countries. 

The  new  $300-million  developmental  fund 
should  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  in  its  adminis- 
tration and  policies  it  does  not  become  merely  a 
pale  carbon  copy  of  either  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. The  administration  and  the  Congress 
intended  that  this  fund  fill  a  function  which  is 
new  and  distinct  from  those  being  served  by  ex- 
isting agencies.  Its  primary  purpose  should  be 
to  channel  funds  into  private  enterprises  which 
cannot  satisfy  the  borrowing  requirements  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

We  should  initiate,  through  international  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  World  Bank,  studies  which 
could  examine  the  feasibility  of  setting  up  a  pri- 
vately operated  international  investment  guar- 
anty fund.  Its  object  would  be  to  protect  both 
present  and  future  investments  from  the  hazards 
of  expropriation,  devaluation,  blocked  currencies, 
and  similar  risks. 

Because  trade  is  the  great  generator  and  vehicle 
of  the  capital  the  world  so  badly  needs,  the  Ee- 
ciprooal  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  5  years  when  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This 
action  would  demonstrate  permanent  and  expand- 
ing interest  of  the  U.S.  in  world  trade.  Whether 
in  order  to  get  paid  for  our  exports,  or  to  get  a  re- 
turn on  our  investments,  or  simply  to  assure  our- 
selves of  the  most  economical  source  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  U.S.  must  become  an  ever  larger  im- 
porter. The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
is  our  best  assurance  that  these  imports  will  be 
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•cessible  to  us  on  a  fair  and  nondiscriminatory 
isis. 

For  the  same  reason  we  should  complete  our 
lembership  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
;ation.  This  organization,  which  the  U.S. 
alped  to  found,  is  a  place  where  the  established 
,'stem  of  multilateral  tariff  bargaining  and  the 
lies  of  trade  reciprocity  can  be  recorded  and 
rstematized.  It  asks  nothing  of  us  that  we  have 
at  already  been  doing.  Not  to  join  it  would  be 
a  act  of  gross  self-deception  and  would  mislead 
le  rest  of  the  world  as  to  our  real  interest  and 
olicy. 

We  should  pass  legislation,  long  since  recom- 
lended  by  the  President,  to  simplify  certain  an- 
quated  and  unjust  methods  of  valuation  in  our 
istoms  procedures. 


The  choice  between  these  two  worlds  must  be 
made  by  our  own  generation.  If  freedom  loses, 
it  may  be  a  century  before  it  can  be  regained.  We 
ourselves  may  be  starved  for  essential  raw  ma- 
terials and  crushed  without  a  single  warlike  act. 

Americans  can  never  again  live  in  isolation. 
Either  we  march  into  the  future,  together  with 
other  free  nations,  into  a  world  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, or  we  decline  into  obscurity  and  failure,  as 
a  people  who  had  not  the  vision  to  see  the  world 
as  it  is  or  who  had  not  the  courage  to  face  up  to 
duty. 

The  very  fact  that  this  conference  is  being  held 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  the  forces  of  freedom 
have  the  strength,  the  vitality,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  win  the  great  struggle  for  the  world. 


Ihat  Private  Investors  Can  Do 

So  much  for  what  governments  can  do.  There 
re  also  certain  obligations  that  private  investors 
lould  assume  if  they  are  to  share  in  the  increased 
pportunities  of  investment  abroad. 

Their  operations  must  be  based  first  of  all  on 
le  20th-century  principle  that  the  primary  pur- 
ose  of  foreign  investment  is  to  create  new  wealth 
ather  than  to  exploit  a  newly  developing  country. 

American  personnel  abroad  should  always  be 
rained  to  be  ambassadors  of  good  will  as  well  as 
Dmpetent  technicians. 

The  training  of  foreign  nationals  to  assume 
lanagerial  as  well  as  subordinate  responsibilities 
hould  be  given  top  priority. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  these  proposals  I  have 
ecommended  are  all-inclusive.  But  the  adoption 
f  such  a  program  could  provide  the  necessary 
timulus  for  a  dramatic  expansion  of  private  in- 
estment  and  trade  throughout  the  world. 

The  world  of  tomorrow  is  in  our  hands. 

It  can  be  a  world  of  peace,  with  political  free- 
lom,  economic  growth,  and  the  steady  abolition 
f  world  poverty. 

But  it  can  also  be  a  world  of  hatred  and  suspi- 
ion,  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  war. 

It  can  be  a  free  world,  or  it  can  be  poisoned  by 
tatism  or  totalitarianism. 

It  can  produce  for  the  needs  of  families,  or  it 
an  produce  for  the  needs  of  armies. 


Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
To  Visit  Washington 

Statement  by  President  Eisenhower 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

I  welcome  the  visit  of  the  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  Washington  next  week.  It  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  me  for  useful  discussions  with  an 
old  and  trusted  friend.  Mr.  Macmillan's  visit  re- 
flects the  practice  of  free  countries  to  consult  as 
often  as  circumstances  require.  I  hope  that  there 
will  soon  be  occasions  when  I  and  my  colleagues 
can  meet  with  leaders  of  other  free  countries  as- 
sociated with  us  for  similar  discussions. 

Statement  by  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  > 

President  Eisenhower  and  I  have  agreed  that  I  should 
pay  a  brief  visit  to  Washington  next  week  to  discuss 
world  problems  which  are  of  active  concern  to  both  of 
us.  The  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd,  is  now 
in  the  United  States,  where  he  has  already  been  meeting 
with  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Foster 
Dulles,  and  of  course  they  will  join  the  President  and 
myself  in  the  talks. 

This  meeting  will  be  in  the  tradition  of  the  many  talks 
which  have  taken  place  between  our  two  governments. 
I  expect  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  several  which  we 
will  have  with  our  American  friends  and  with  other 
friendly  governments  in  the  coming  months. 


1  Made  at  London  on  Oct.  17. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  October  16 


Press  release  579  dated  October  16 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  am  sorry  there  has  been  an 
interval  longer  than  usual  between  my  press  con- 
ferences, due  to  the  United  Nations  and  various 
incidents  of  the  United  Nations  including  the 
visitations  here  of  Foreign  Ministers.  I  suspect 
that  the  interval  has  allowed  a  number  of  ques- 
tions to  accumulate ;  if  so,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  relating  to  one  of  the  things 
that  happened  in  this  interval,  would  you  evalu- 
ate the  relative  power  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  the  ICBM  and  satellite  suc- 
cesses they  have  had? 

A.  I  can  give  you  a  rough  approximation,  al- 
though that,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  perhaps 
should  be  directed  primarily  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  But  also,  of  course,  it  is  very  vital 
from  the  'standpoint  of  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations.  I  would  say  this:  The  Soviet  Union 
started  back  in  1945  to  work  intensively  on  this 
guided-missile  program.  It  took  over  the  assets 
of  the  Germans  at  Peenemunde.  I  recall  that, 
when  I  was  in  Moscow  in  1947  with  Secretary 
Marshall,  we  were  impressed  at  that  time  with 
the  intensity  of  effort  along  those  lines  and  the 
VIP  treatment  being  given  to.  the  Germans  who 
had  been  taken  in  from  the  Peenemunde  experi- 
ment. They  have  been  pushing  very  actively 
along  that  line  and  I  would  think  probably  have 
some  advance  over  us  in  respect  to  that  particular 
area  of  potential  military  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  in  terms  of 
actual  military  power,  and  potential  military 
power  for  some  years  to  come,  a  very  marked  su- 
periority over  them,  particularly  in  terms  of 
heavy  bombers,  which  are  now,  and  for  some  years 
to  come  will  be,  the  preferred  and  most  effective 
means  for  the  delivery  of  missiles. 

I  think  that  this  satellite  coming  along  as  it 
<lid  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  happened,  so 
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as  to  avoid  any  possible  complacency  on  our  pai 
with  our  present  superiority.  It  arouses  the  who] 
country,  I  think,  and  the  Congress,  to  the  impoi 
tance  of  pushing  forward  actively  in  this  nek 
which  may  be  the  field  where  superiority  will  b 
militarily  decisive  perhaps  5  or  10  years  fror 
now. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  historical  note,  there  ha 
been  some  confusion  in  Washington  as  to  whethe 
or  not  the  administration  anticipated  the  kind  o 
worldwide  reaction  which  has  taken  place  in  th 
light  of  the  launching  of  the  satellite.  Can  yc 
tell  us  whether  at  the  time  in  1955  the  Vanguan. 
project  was  decided  upon — whether  you  were  con 
suited  and  considered  the  problem  of  what  migh 
happen  and  its  effect  upon  our  foreign  relation 
if  the  Russians  were  the  first  to  launch  this  satel 
lite?  And  did  that  play  any  part  in  the  decision 
on  how  we  handle  that  program? 

A.  I  cannot  recall  that  there  was  any  particulai 
discussion  about  the  satellite  project  as  such 
There  was  considerable  discussion  about  the  mis 
sile  program  and  the  importance  of  not  allowin| 
the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  any  decisive  superiority 
in  the  use  of  outer  space  for  its  missiles.  But  J 
do  not  recall  a  particular  discussion  about  th< 
launching  of  the  satellite,  although  I  believe  then 
was  some  discussion  at  one  of  the  National  Se 
curity  Council  meetings  that  I  was  not  preseni 
at. 

Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  size  up  this  Middh 
Eastern  situation  as  of  today — the  Syrian  ana 
Turkey  situation? 

A.  That  is  a  question  that  is  a  bit  general  to 
answer.  I  would  say  this:  that  the  Soviet  furor 
over  Turkey  is  reminiscent  of  a  number  of  similar 
furors  that  have  arisen  in  the  past.  Turkey  has 
been  a  particularly  favorite  topic.    There  was  a. 
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uror  over  Turkey  back  in  '45  and  '46, 1  think,  in 
onnection  with  the  Soviet  demands  with  refere- 
nce to  the  Dardanelles.    Of  course,  Turkey  was 

subject  of  the  so-called  Truman  Doctrine,  which 
:ive  rise  to  our  aid  program  for  Greece  and 
'urkey.  At  the  time  when  Turkey  joined  the 
,'orth  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1950  [1952]— I  think  it 
•as — there  were  very  bitter  threats  hurled  at 
"urkey.  There  has  been  a  constant  effort  by  the 
ioviet  Union  to  dominate  Turkey  through  a  mix- 
are  mostly  of  threats ;  occasionally,  the  carrot  as 
n  alternative  to  the  stick.  And  what  is  going 
n  now  I  say  bears  some  resemblance  to  episodes 
f  the  past  with  respect  to  Turkey.  Also,  there  is 
ime  resemblance,  which  I  personally  perceive, 
p  the  period  of  the  Korean  war.  I  recall  at  that 
ime  I  was  charged  with  having  started  the  Ko- 
iean  war,  and  photographs  of  me  in  Korea  were 
•assed  around  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
council  to  prove  that  I  had  started  the  attack. 
t  was  supposed  to  be  an  attack  by  South  Korea 
n  North  Korea.  That  was  at  least  the  Com- 
lunist  allegation. 

I  do  feel  a  measure  of  concern  when  there  are 
harges  of  this  kind  which  are  leveled  so  wildly 
nd  indiscriminately  around  the  world.  I  am  al- 
rays  fearful  that  they  may  be  a  smokescreen 
•ehind  something  more  serious  which  may  be 
iking  place.    That's  my  general  observation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  that  your  interpretation 
f  this  latest  Kremlin  tactic  of  sending  letters  also 
?  the  Socialist  Parties  of  Europe?  Do  you  think 
here  is  something  sinister  behind  that,  or  is  that 

diversive  move,  or  what? 

A.  I  would  say  that  that  is  part  of  a  smoke- 
;reen,  a  diversionary  tactic,  yes. 

Q.  Sir,  is  there  not  a  danger  now  arising  in  the 
liddle  East  that  the  smaller  powers  there  are  in 
osition  to  commit  the  prestige  and  poioer  of  the 
reat  powers — Syria  to  commit  Russia;  Lebanon, 
'urkey,  and  other  smaller  powers  on  our  side  to 
ommit  the  United  States?  Is  there  not  a  danger 
here — that  two  great  powers  are  getting  involved 
%  the  policies  of  small  powers  in,  the  area? 

A.  I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  danger  in  that 
aspect  certainly  as  regards  the  countries  which 
•e  would  be  pledged  to  assist,  either  through  their 
lembership  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  or  un- 
er  the  so-called    Eisenhower    Doctrine.    There 


must  be  a  case  of  attack  and  aggression,  and,  in- 
deed, that  is  something  which  we  are  all  pledged 
in  principle  to  react  against  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  U.S.  is 
exposed  to  the  kind  of  danger  that  you  anticipate. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  clarify  your  state- 
ment on  this  Middle  Eastern  situation  vis-a-vis 
Korea?  Are  you  saying  in  effect  that  you  fear 
there  might  be  an  attack  by  Syria  or  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Turkey? 

A.  I  think  one  has  always  to  be  on  guard 
against  that  possibility,  yes. 

Scientific  Cooperation 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Sandys 
of  Britain  have  called  for  a  great  deal  closer 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Britain  and  a  lowering  of  the  barriers  to  the 
exchange  of  scientific  information,  especially  in 
view  of  Sputnik.  Do  you  now  favor  eliminating 
all  of  these  present  barriers  to  a  complete  exchange 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
problem? 

A.  I  have  always  favored  a  very  large  degree 
of  cooperation,  a  larger  degree  perhaps  than  has 
actually  taken  place.  We  are  under  certain  legal 
restrictions,  as  you  know,  which  were  put  on  by 
Congress  some  years  ago — I  think  back  in  '48 
or  '49  [1946] — at  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that 
we  had  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  with  respect  to 
atomic  weapons — and,  indeed,  we  did  have,  I 
think,  at  the  time  that  original  position  was  taken. 
It  was  hoped  to  preserve  that  monopoly  in  the 
interests  of  world  peace  and  so  that  we  could 
carry  out  our  offer  at  that  time  to  internationalize 
all  use  of  atomic  energy.  That  was  the  so-called 
Baruch  Plan.  I  think  that  that  legislative  point 
of  view  has  become  somewhat  obsolete  with  the 
passage  of  time  and  that  there  is  a  basis  for  a 
closer  cooperation  than  has  existed. 

Some  of  it  can  be  done,  perhaps,  under  the 
present  law,  but  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
a  fresh  look  at  that  law  at  this  time  because  I 
think  it  may  have  become  obsolete. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  a  foreign-policy  point 
of  view,  do  you  believe  that  recent  developments 
have  called  for  a  new  look  in  our  defense  policies? 

A.  In  our  defense  policies? 
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Q.  That  is  right;  and  I  am  thinking  partic- 
ularly of  reductions  in  our  military  establishment 
and  some  cutbacks  in  scientific  programs. 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  that  defense  policy 
is  constantly  getting  a  new  look.  Every  year  the 
budget  is  very  closely  examined  from  the  stand- 
point of  striking  an  appropriate  balance  between 
security  on  the  one  hand  and  budgetary  burdens 
on  the  other  hand  and  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  budget.  I  do  not  think  that  any  recent  de- 
velopments call  for  any  different  kind  of 
"new  look"  than  occurs  every  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  point  of  possible  closer 
scientific  cooperation,  how  do  you  regard  this? 
Do  you  regard  this  as  urgent,  or  do  you  regard 
this  as  a  desirable  thing  that  might  be  worked  out 
in  time?  And  could  you  say  whether  basically 
you  think  that  the  United  States,  unaided,  as  it  is 
now  progressing,  can  catch  up  in  the  missile  field 
and  indeed  move  ahead  in  all  the  defense  fields 
where  it  is  important? 

A.  I  feel  absolutely  confident  that  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  of  our  ability  to  move  ahead 
and,  I  believe,  keep  ahead  in  this  field.  As  I  said 
before,  I  think  it  is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that 
this  satellite  was  put  up  in  good  time,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  an  undue  complacency  anywhere.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  has  been  complacency 
within  the  administration,  but  there  has  been  a 
certain  complacency,  I  think,  felt  generally  that 
we  were  almost  automatically  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians  in  every  respect.  Well,  that  is  not  so,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  close  to  the  situation 
have,  I  think,  realized  that  for  some  time.  You 
cannot  take  a  nation  of  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  under  the  kind  of  despotic  government 
they  have,  and  have  it  concentrate  for  now  40 
years  upon  almost  a  single  objective  without  get- 
ting some  results.  Now,  the  Russians  have  al- 
ways had  good  minds.  That  has  been  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  over  the  years 
produced  great  chess  players,  champion  chess 
players  quite  frequently,  and  their  artillery  in  the 
past  has  been  extremely  good.  Now  when  you 
take  a  despotic  form  of  government  and  you  pro- 
vide scientific  training — and  scientific  training  is 
almost  the  only  training  that  is  provided — and 
you  pick  out  all  the  best  brains  you  have  and  fun- 
nel them  into  this  scientific  course  of  training,  you 
are  going  to  get  outstanding  results.     So  it  is  no 


surprise,  I  think,  to  any  of  us  who  followed 
situation  closely  to  know  that  that  is  going 
happen. 

I  recall  a  Cabinet  meeting  some  2  or  3  years  ag 
where  this  was  very  fully  discussed.  The  questio 
was  raised  whether  we  should  try  to  get  our  pe< 
pie  to  concentrate  more  upon  scientific  work, 
think  we  all  felt  at  that  time  that  there  was  nee 
not  only  for  scientists  but,  for  our  form  of  societ; 
you  had  to  have  ministers  and  historians,  teachei 
and  people  interested  in  the  humanities,  and  tha 
we  did  not  want  to  become  a  lopsided  society.  1 
you  are  going  to  have  this  great  force  in  a  demc 
cratic  form  of  society,  you  have  to  have  not  onl 
the  power  to  use  it  but  you  have  got  to  have  tb 
power  to  exercise  self-restraint  and  self-contro 
That  is  inherent  in  our  form  of  society. 

But  I  still  think  that,  even  though  we  have 
balanced  society,  with  balanced  teaching  and  bal 
anced  training,  there  is  still  the  capacity  to  d. 
that  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we  handle  ourselve 
properly,  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Russians  in  thi 
particular  field. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  confused.  Is  Sputni 
a  good  thing  because  it  taught  the  administration 
something  or  because  it  taught  the  Americai 
people  something? 

A.  I  think  it  has  created  a  unity  of  purpos 
and  thinking  between  the  administration,  the  Con 
gress,  and  the  people  which  is  very  desirable  a 
this  stage. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gro 
myko,  did  you  find  occasion  to  discuss  again  thi 
question  of  a  general  arms  embargo  in  the  MiddU 
East? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  can  go  into  the  detail: 
of  my  talks  with  Mr.  Gromyko  beyond  the  commu 
nique  that  was  issued.1  I  would  think  that  i' 
would  not  be  unfair  for  us  all  to  assume  that  th< 
position  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Secretary  was  verj 
much  the  same  privately  as  it  has  been  portrayec 
publicly.  There  has  been  this  request  that  wa* 
referred  to  in  this  letter  to  the  Socialists  of  yester- 
day and  which  has  been  referred  to  several  timef 
in  notes  and  the  like,  that  there  should  be  som< 
kind  of  an  agreement  dealing  with  arms  for  th( 
area.    Is  that  what  you  referred  to  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21, 1957,  p.  635. 
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i  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  an  editorial  column 
n  a  Washington  newspaper  today  which  stated 
he  fact  that  the  Queen  of  England's  visit  here 

as  some  significance.     Would  you  like  to  com- 

ent  on  that? 


A.  Well,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  visit  of  the 
Jueen  here  has  significance.  It  will  tend  to  stress 
he  close  historical  ties  that  exist  between  our  two 
ountries.  I  recall  some  foreigner  who  was  here 
ome  while  ago,  and  he  said  to  Mrs.  Dulles,  "I 
lan't  understand  why  you  keep  talking  all  the 
ime  about  'colonial' — you  have  your  Colonial 
^lub,  and  your  Colonial  Dames,  and  Colonial  This 
nd  Colonial  That.  I  should  think  you  would 
rant  to  forget  about  the  fact  that  you  had  ever 
>een  a  colony."  "Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
hat  we  take  a  very  proper  pride,  I  think,  in  what 
ras  bequeathed  us  by  what  was  the  mother  coun- 
ry  and  that  the  ties  between  us  remain  close, 
it  is  useful  to  have  visits  like  this  which  keep  those 
ies  warm  and  vigorous  and  vital,  and  certainly 
he  whole  American  people  welcome  most  cor- 
dially, indeed  enthusiastically,  I  would  say,  the 
isit  of  this  very  wonderful  lady  who  is  the  Queen 
>f  England — she  is  more  than  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
and;  she  is  the  Queen  of  the  British  Common- 
vealth. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
Egyptian  dispatch  of  troops  into  Syria — another 
ispect  of  the  Middle  East  problem? 

A.  Well,  I  could  only  speculate  on  the  interpre- 
ation  and  meaning  of  that,  and  I  would  prefer 
'.ot  to  indulge  in  that  speculation  here  today. 

luestion  of  Negotiations  With  U.S.S.R. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Khrushchev's  interview 
oith  Scotty  Eeston,2  you  were  the  principal  villain 
>/  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Kremlin's 
'iew.  The  burden  of  his  complaint  seems  to  be 
it  least  partially  that  you  have  altcays  rejected 
he  idea  of  direct  Soviet-American  negotiations, 
md  indeed  the  President  told  us  last  week  in  dis- 
cussing the  Zhukov  incident  that  you  had  re- 
minded him  of  our  obligations  to  our  allies, 
igainst  that  background,  what  is  your  view  of 
he  efficacy  of  such  negotiations  at  any  time?  Is 
t  useful  for  these  two  countries  to  talk  directly 


1  James  Reston,  Washington  correspondent,  New  York 
'imes. 


in  any  formal  way,  or  do  you  consider  that  that 
is  something  that  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  are 
part  of  a  large  alliance  of  nations? 

A.  First,  it  is  nothing  new  for  me  to  be  a 
Soviet  target.  I  referred  to  the  visit  I  made  to 
Moscow  in  1947.  I  recall  that  when  I  arrived 
there  the  New  Times  had  just  finished  a  serial 
article  about  me  which  was  hardly  flattering  in 
its  tone — (Laughter) — I  recall  that  the  Krokodil, 
when  I  arrived  there,  showed  a  little  sapling  that 
was  called  the  "Tree  of  Peace,"  and  Churchill  and 
I  had  great  axes  and  we  were  hewing  down  this 
beautiful  little  "Tree  of  Peace"  that  was  growing. 
So  this  is  a  10-year  business  for  me,  and  I  have 
gotten  a  bit  hardened  to  these  attacks. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  your  question  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  it  is  useful  to  have  talks,  the 
kind  of  talk  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Gromyko  and 
the  kind  of  talk  which  I  have  had  in  the  past 
with  Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Vyshinsky,  so  that  we 
understand  each  other's  point  of  view  and  try  to 
understand  it  enough  so  that  there  will  not  be 
serious  miscalculations. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  an  agreement,  we  have 
got  a  good  many  problems  that  confront  us.  The 
question  is  first  of  procedure:  whether  we  work 
alone  with  the  Soviets,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
that  they  like  and  have  been  working  for  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  They 
have  consistently  taken  the  position  that  there 
were  only  really  two  great  powers  in  the  world 
that  mattered — the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States — and  if  we  two  could  get  together  and 
divide  up  the  world,  everything  would  be  hunky- 
dory.  Well,  the  United  States  has  rejected  that 
view.  We  don't  consider  that  we  are  the  only 
other  great  power  in  the  world.  There  is  plenty 
of  greatness  of  one  kind  or  another  in  other  coun- 
tries. To  assume  that  kind  of  an  overlordship 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  wrong.  To  be  engaged 
in  that  way  would  be  disastrous  because  it  would 
tend  to  alienate  our  friends  and  we  might  go  down 
a  path  in  the  course  of  which  we  would  have  lost 
our  friends  and  allies  and  then  find  that  there 
was  nothing  but  illusion  at  the  end  of  that  path. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary — 

A.  Now,  I'd  like  to  say  a  bit  more,  if  I  may. 
Then  you  get  the  question  of  agreement.  What  is 
an  agreement?  An  agreement  is  a  meeting  of 
minds,  and  so  far  I  do  not  know  of  any  agree- 
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ment  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  which  has 
reflected  a  real  meeting  of  the  minds.  We  may 
have  agreed  on  the  same  form  of  words,  but  there 
has  not  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

Now,  the  most  recent  example  of  that  perhaps 
is  the  agreement  that  was  reached  at  the  Summit 
Conference,  where  it  was  said  that  the  Four, 
Powers  recognized  their  responsibility  for  the  re- 
unification of  Germany  and  they  agreed  that  Ger- 
many should  be  reunified  by  means  of  free  elec- 
tions. Now,  that  looked  like  an  agreement.  It 
purported  to  be  an  agreement.  And,  actually,  we 
now  know  there  was  no  meeting  of  minds  at  all. 
We  talk  about  this  Soviet  proposal,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  we  should 
reach  an  agreement  about  the  Middle  East — not  to 
interfere  in  internal  affairs.  All  right,  what  do 
we  mean  by  that?  It  means  one  thing  to  us  and 
another  thing  to  the  Eussians.  When  you  say  to 
the  Soviets,  "and  when  you  say  noninterference  in 
internal  affairs,  you  mean  that  it  is  all  right  to  do 
what  you  did  with  Hungary,  and  that  that  is  not 
interference  in  internal  affairs?",  they  say,  "Sure, 
that  was  not  interference  in  internal  affairs  at 
all." 

Now,  what's  the  meaning,  the  real  significance, 
of  an  agreement  not  to  interfere  in  internal  affairs 
if  the  Soviets  mean  that  they  can  do  anywhere 
what  they  did  in  Hungary  and  that  that  is  not 
interference  in  internal  affairs?  There  is  such  a 
total  lack  of  meeting  of  the  minds. 

Then  you  have  got  a  third  aspect  to  the  prob- 
lem, which  is,  when  you  negotiate,  you  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  But  the  power 
behind  the  Soviet  Government  is  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  It  operates  as  a  sort  of  a  super- 
state, not  subject  to  any  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  apply  to  the  conduct  between 
states.  And  you  make  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  for  example,  the  Litvinov 
agreement  [1933],  which  had  tried  to  be  a  very 
tight  agreement.  It  was  violated  right  away.  But 
it  was  violated,  they  say,  not  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment but  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  and 
you  didn't  make  the  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.    Therefore,  it  was  all  right. 

I  see  Khrushchev  said  here  yesterday,  "I'm  not 
the  Government,"  he  says,  "I  am  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party."  And  he  deals  in  that  capacity 
with  the  Socialist  Party  of  other  countries,  by- 
passing the  Government.     That,  he  says,  is  all 
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right  to  do  because  he  isn't  acting  in  that  capacity 
for  the  Soviet  Government.  So  this  is  a  very  illu 
sive  business,  this  question  of  getting  an  agreemen 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  involves  not  breaj 
ing  with  our  allies,  which  involves  a  real  meetin; 
of  the  minds,  and  which  binds  not  merely  thj 
Soviet  Government  but  effectively  binds  the  Sovie 
Communist  Party. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  ttoere  seems  to  be  some  com* 
ment  about  the  Vice  President's  good-will  toul 
next  month.  Can  you  throw  some  light  on  tha, 
and  tell  us  if  the  State  Department  wishes  him  U 
go? 

A.  I  didn't  quite  understand  the  last  part  o: 
your  question. 

Q.  Does  the  State  Department  wish  the  Vic< 
President  to  go  on  a  good-will  mission? 

A.  Whatever  is  done  in  that  respect  by  th<< 
Vice  President  involves  close  and  intimate  coi 
operation  between  the  Vice  President,  the  WhhV 
House,  and  the  State  Department.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  the  Vice  President,  in  view  of  the  mam; 
requests  he  has  received  and  the  short  time  he  ha^ 
available  before  he  has  other  engagements  whicl 
he  already  made  here — he  may  not  be  able  txj 
make  this  trip.  That  will  be  known  mor( 
definitely  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  so. 

U.S.  Position  on  Turkey 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  restated  that  we  wilt 
stand  by  Turkey  in  an  attack.  How  will  you  dc, 
that?    By  attacking  the  attacker? 

A.  Certainly,  if  there  is  an  attack  on  Turkey 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  not  mean  a  purely 
defensive  operation  by  the  United  States,  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  privileged  sanctuary  from  which 
to  attack  Turkey. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  speech  at  the  United 
Nations,3  you  were  contemplating  some  move 
against  subversive  Russian  activity.  Has  any  de- 
cision been  made  on  this  matter  since  then? 

A.  No,  no  decision  has  been  made  on  the  mat 
ter.  I  had  originally  contemplated,  as  my  speech 
was  first  drafted,  asking  for  an  inquiry  by  the 
United  Nations  into  what  I  regarded  as  the 
breaches  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  "Essentials 
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Vice  President  Nixon  Defers 
Trip  to  Europe 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

The  Vice  President  had  planned  to  visit  various 
countries  in  Europe  in  late  October  and  November 
of  this  year.  However,  it  has  not  proved  practical 
to  work  out  such  a  visit  which  would  be  responsive 
to  the  invitations  received  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  him  to  return  to  meet  commitments  in  the 
United  States  later  this  year.  Accordingly,  the 
Vice  President  is  deferring  his  trip  to  Europe  and 
plans  to  make  this  visit  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 


f  Peace"  resolution  [1949],  which  proclaimed  the 
rinciple  that  the  preservation  of  peace  required 
nation  to  abstain  not  merely  from  direct  aggres- 
on  but  from  indirect  aggression.*  It  seemed 
lat  the  Arab  States  preferred  to  deal  with  this 
latter  on  a  regional  basis,  and  the  charter  of  the 
'nited  Nations  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a 
ispute  the  nations  shall,  first  of  all,  deal  with  it 
y  means  of  their  own  choosing,  including  among 
:her  things  a  regional  approach. 
So  I  abstained  from  making  that  particular 
iggestion  at  that  time.  Now,  I  understand  to- 
ay  that  Syria  has  made  a  formal  proposal  in  the 
nited  Nations  General  Assembly  that  there 
lould  be  an  inquiry.  And,  in  view  of  that,  it 
ay  be  that  we  will  revive  the  matter  of  our- 
Ives  asking  for  an  inquiry  which  we  had 
lanned  to  do  on  the  19th  of  September,  when  I 
ade  my  speech. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  comment  which  you  just 
■ade  in  response  to  a  question,  you  said,  "If  there 

an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
ould  not  mean  a  defensive  operation  by  the 
nited  States  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  priv- 
iged  sanctuary ■."  This  relates  in  my  mind  to 
mething  you  said  earlier  about  a  smokescreen 
nng  used  to  cover  up  perhaps  sinister  motives. 
re  you  suggesting  that  the  Soviet  warnings  to 
urkey  and  the  Soviet  criticisms  of  Turkish  pol- 
y  might  possibly  have  been  devised  to  afford  a 
'etext  for  some  Soviet  action  against  Turkey? 

A.  I'm  suggesting  that  it  was  a  possibility,  yes. 
hat  is  a  well-known  technique,  particularly  well- 
lown  Communist  technique.    If  you  want  to  at- 
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tack  anybody,  first  accuse  him  of  attacking  you. 
That  was  the  technique  that  was  used  in  Korea. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  earlier  that  you 
were  fearful  Russia's  talk  about  Turkey  was  a 
smokescreen  for  something  else.  What  is  it  that 
you  had  in  mind? 

A.  Well,  I  think  the  answer  I  just  made  is  an 
adequate  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  we  are  on  the 
brink  now?  (Laughter) 

A.  I  would  say  that — 

Q.  What  was  the  question,  Mr.  Secretary? 
(Laughter) 

A.  The  question  was,  would  I  say  we  are  on  the 
brink?  And  my  answer  to  that  is  that,  if  any- 
body studies  history,  they  will  find  that  the  world 
has  been  always  on  the  brink  of  war.  There  have 
been  on  an  average  over  the  last  300  or  400  years 
three  wars  every  5  years.  The  great  reason  why 
we  have  had  so  many  wars  is  that  people  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  war. 
They  get  complacent  and  do  not  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts  to  avoid  war.  It's  only  by  being 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  war  is  an  ever-present 
danger  that  you  take  adequate  and  effective  steps 
to  avoid  getting  into  war.  And  I  think  that  it  is 
a  fact  not  to  be  deplored  that  today  we  are  more 
aware  than  we  used  to  be  in  the  past  that  war  is 
an  ever-present  possibility.  We  wage  peace,  I 
think,  more  effectively  on  that  account.  The  days 
have  passed,  I  hope,  when  we  just  take  peace  for 
granted  and  become  complacent  during  a  time 
when  there  is  not  actual  fighting,  because  it's  dur- 
ing that  period,  if  we  don't  look  out,  that  the  next 
war  is  in  preparation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  suggesting  in  your 
several  references  to  complacency  today  that  the 
American  people  have  got  to  make  an  even 
greater  sacrifice  in  the  form  perhaps  of  a  larger 
budget  and  an  even  larger  budget  next  year  and 
no  tax  cut? 

A.  I'm  not  competent  to  answer  that  question. 
We  have  a  total  security  budget,  including  our 
mutual  security  program,  of  somewhat  over  $40 
billion.  Now,  that  is  quite  a  chunk  of  money.  I 
do  not  know,  and  in  my  job  as  Secretary  of  State 
I  cannot  take  the  time  to  know,  how  that  money 
is  being  spent,  whether  it's  being  spent  to  give 
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us  adequate  defense  or  not.  That  is  a  job  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  Secretaries  of  the 
three  services,  and  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  I  cannot  sit  in  judgment  over  them.  If  the 
present  budget  isn't  enough  to  give  us  adequate 
security,  then  we  should  have  more.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  our  security  has 
got  to  come  first.  And  whether  you  can  get 
adequate  security  by  this  budget  allocation,  I 
don't  know.  That  has  got  to  be  judged  by  some- 
body else,  particularly  those  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  finally  by  the  President. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  answers  on  the 
question  of  reaching  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviets  on  Sputnik,  you  implied  that  this  is  im- 
possible because  it  is  a  hope  for  a  reaching  of  a 
meeting  of  minds.  It  lies  in  the  hope  of  a  meet- 
ing of  minds.  The  question  would  be  probably 
asked  if  it  is  completely  impossible  to  reach  a 
partial  meeting  of  minds,  at  least  as  regards  arms? 

A.  Well,  this  Soviet  proposal,  you  understand, 
applies  not  just  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
Near  East,  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and  the  like. 
It  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  gamut,  running 
from  Pakistan  presumably  to  Morocco,  including 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iran,  the  neighboring  border 
countries  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  if  you  are 
not  going  to  control  Soviet  arms,  are  you  going 
to  control  the  arms  of  the  countries  which  border 
on  the  Soviet  Union?  That  hardly  seems  a  fair 
proposition.  And,  furthermore,  I  don't  know 
why  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
one  or  two  other  powers,  should  set  themselves  up 
as  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  the  Arab  countries. 
What  do  the  Arab  countries  want?  They  want 
independence,  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  it. 
And  that  means  certainly  a  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  any  business  to 
get  together  and  tell  them  how  they  run  their 
affairs. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel,  in  view  of  d 
velopments  in  the  Arab  countries  lately,  that  t. 
Eisenhower  Doctrine  is  still  an  adequate  basis  /. 
American  policy  in  dealing  with  those  courUrie. 

A.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  an  adequate  measui 
We  have  always  said  that  it  only  dealt  with  oi' 
aspect  of  the  problem.  Certainly  it  is  importa: 
and  significant  with  respect  to  that  aspect  of  t] 
problem.  We  said  at  the  time  there  are  max 
other  important  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  pro 
lem — the  relationship  between  Israel  and  tl 
Arab  States  and  matters  of  that  sort — and  we  <i 
not  think  that  the  so-called  Eisenhower  Doctrij 
is  a  cure-all  for  everything  in  the  area.  Ther 
fore,  it  does  not  purport  to  be,  never  purport* 
to  be,  an  adequate  cure-all  for  the  troubles  of  tl 

area. 

I 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  Pd  like  to  ask  one  mo 
question  on  the  Middle  East  relating  to  the  oth 
two  answers  again.  As  of  today,  how  high  do  yc 
rate  the  danger  or  the  threat  of  an  outbreak  of  wi 
in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  I  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  suf 
ciently  focused  on  what's  going  on  there  so  that 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  wa 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  tl 
United  Nations,  the  fact  that  it  is  in  session,  th: 
it  is  a  means  of  assuring  that  there  will  be  tl 
eyes  of  the  world  focusing  on  the  area,  a  quk 
knowledge  of  what  takes  place.  I  believe  in  thi 
respect  there  is  a  great  measure  of  insurance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  this  does  not,  hoiveve 
change  your  previous  observation,  I  take  it,  th 
we  must  be  on  guard  against  the  possibility  of  c 
attack  by  Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  again 
Turkey? 

A.  I  think  certainly  we  must  be  on  guard,  ye 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Following  are  the  texts  of  remarks  made  by 
"resident  Eisenhower  on  October  16  and  by  Secre- 
<try  Dtittes  on  October  18  before  the  13th  annual 
r*eeting  of  the  Inter- American  Press  Association 
't  Washington,  D.C. 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 

Vhite  House  press  release  dated  October  16 

It  is  a  great  opportunity  to  speak  for  just  a 
noment  on  the  great  and  constructive  work  in 
vhich  you  people  are  engaged  and  which  I  be- 
ieve  can  be  even  expanded  and  made  more  fruit- 
"ul  and  effective. 

You  carry  to  the  peoples  of  all  the  Americas 
lews  of  the  world.  You  particularly  carry  to 
hem  news  of  all  the  Americas,  of  our  efforts  to 
vork  together,  in  the  field  in  which  you  are  en- 
raged, in  economic  and  political  matters  that  will 
edound  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  us,  including  the 
•aising  of  living  standards  in  all  our  countries, 
lot  in  merely  a  few. 

I  think  that  the  work  of  carrying  that  informa- 
ion  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  suc- 
essful  campaign  for  increasing  the  cooperative 
fforts  we  make  in  all  fields.  To  know,  to  realize, 
o  appreciate,  on  the  part  of  all  our  peoples — that 
s  the  necessary  ingredient  to  success  in  the  other 
fforts  that  I  have  so  briefly  mentioned. 

One  phase  of  the  work  you  do,  I  think,  could 
>e  well  emphasized — and  I  am  not  talking  to  oth- 
ers, I  am  talking  to  ourselves — and  that  is  this: 
V.  problem  arises — be  it  in  negotiation  about  fish- 
ng,  about  a  mineral,  economic  matters,  about  a 
>olitical  situation,  whatever  it  may  be — all  of  us 
ire  very  apt  to  preach  and  teach  and  inform  con- 
erning  our  own  side,  not  of  the  other. 

If  people  are  to  be  true  partners,  if  nations  are 
o  make  partnerships  a  real  success,  we  must  be 
ireful  to  represent  to  the  best  of  our  ability  both 


sides  of  an  argument,  because  in  so  doing  we  re- 
move bitterness.  We  may  be  disappointed  that 
our  friend  does  not  see  with  the  same  clarity  that 
we  think  we  see  the  particular  elements  of  a  prob- 
lem, but,  if  we  are  careful  to  explain  both  sides, 
we  will  always  settle  them  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion and  in  partnership  and  not  of  contestants  in 
a  lawsuit  or  any  other  kind  of  contest. 

And  the  more  we  can  do  that,  the  full  informa- 
tion of  what  the  particular  problem  means  to  both 
sides,  by  that  measure  we  will  advance  down  the 
true  road  of  partnership.  We  do  know  that  in  the 
partnership  of  all  the  Americas  rises  a  mighty 
force  for  the  freedom,  the  security  of  the  world. 
And  that  is  what  we  must  all  achieve. 

And  now,  my  friends,  already  having  made 
more  of  a  speech  than  I  intended,  I  do  say  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  our  Capital  to  have  you  here. 
We  hope  that  your  meeting  will  not  only  be  fruit- 
ful and  instructive  for  all  of  you  and  beneficial  to 
the  countries  that  each  of  you  represent,  but  that 
while  here  each  of  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  and 
fine  time. 

Welcome  to  Washington ! 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  584  dated  October  18 

The  first  rule  of  public  life,  I  am  told,  is  to  do 
what  you're  told,  particularly  by  the  press.  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  to  be  able  to  find  time  in  a 
pretty  busy  day  to  be  with  this  group  which 
is  concerned  particularly  with  inter-American 
affairs. 

I  have  a  very  great  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
inter- American  relationship  as  being  something 
that  contributes,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
to  the  development  and  advancement  of  inter- 
national law  and  order  in  the  world.  I  often 
have  recalled  an  opening  sentence  in  The  Feder- 
alist papers  which  says,  in  effect,  it  seems  to  have 
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been  reserved  to  the  American  people  to  demon- 
strate by  their  conduct  and  example  the  ability  to 
develop  free  societies  in  the  world.  Now  I  sus- 
pect that  that  word  "American"  as  used  in  The 
Federalist  papers  was  designed  at  that  time  to 
comprehend  what  we  call  now  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  it  is  true  in  the  broader  sense 
that  it  does  seem  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
American  peoples,  to  the  American  Republics,  to 
demonstrate  the  capacity  to  organize  an  interna- 
tional society  of  justice,  law,  and  order.  And  I 
have  often,  as  I  have  visited  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
talking  to  groups  such  as  NATO  and  SEATO 
and  the  like,  given  the  example  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  as  one  which  demon- 
strates better  than  has  been  demonstrated  in  any 
other  way  in  all  history  how  nations  can  work  to- 
gether to  establish  security,  order,  and  justice  as 
between  themselves. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  the 
greatest  advance  that  the  society  of  nations  has 
made.  And  its  organisms,  its  arrangements  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  members,  go 
far  beyond  anything  that  is  contained  either  in 
the  United  Nations  or  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  or  the  Southeast  Asia  Security  Treaty  or- 
ganizations. I  think  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  American  Republics  which  are 
taking  this  forward  step  which  is  an  example  to 
all  the  world,  and  I  can  assure  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  an  example  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
because  I  have  seen  to  it  myself  that  it  is  so 
brought  to  their  attention  as  an  example  that  they 
ought  to  follow. 

Availability  of  Capital 

Now  I  know,  to  touch  on  another  aspect  of  our 
relations,  that  the  sister  republics  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  trade  relations  and  in  the  availability 
of  capital  for  economic  development  and  not 
merely  with  political  arrangements,  as  between  us. 
I  can  assure  you  that  that  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns the  United  States  also,  although  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  political  in  that  political  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  primarily  a  matter  for  government,  whereas 
trade  and  the  flow  of  capital  in  the  United  States 
is  primarily  a  matter  not  for  government  but  for 
the  private  traders  and  the  investment  bankers 
and  tlio.se  who  control  private  capital.    And  it  is 


therefore  a  fact  that  the  United  States  Goven 
ment  cannot,  as  such,  move  perhaps  as  rapid 
as  some  of  our  sister  republics  would  like  in  tl 
field  of  trade  and  in  the  flow  of  capital.  Und< 
our  form  of  society  this  is  normally  not  a  goven 
mental  matter,  and  the  government  operates  i| 
this  field  under  our  society  only  in  exception: 
and  marginal  cases.  It  is  the  exception  rath< 
than  the  rule  when  government,  our  Governmei 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  operates  in  the.' 
fields. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  there  is  not  a  great  d< 
velopment  in  both  of  these  fields,  because  there  i 
Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  oth* 
American  Republics  has  been  growing  steadil; 
rapidly,  both  in  volume  and  in  diversification 
That  trade  amounts  now  to  about  one- fourth  ( 
all  of  the  trade  that  the  United  States  has  wit 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Attracting  Private  Investment 

There  is  a  large  flow  of  private  capital  to  01 
sister  republics,  particularly  where  the  climat 
is  such  as  to  make  that  flow  attractive.  And 
think  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  trade  r< 
lations  and  capital  relations  which  we  of  Nort 
America  have  with  countries  to  the  south  is  an 
must  continue  to  be  primarily  a  matter  for  privat 
enterprise,  and  you  cannot  look  to  and  expect  gen 
eminent  to  deal  with  these  matters  to  the  sam 
extent  that  you  do — and  properly — look  to  go\ 
ernments  to  deal  with  political  aspects  of  our  r( 
lations,  which  are  confined  to  the  governmer 
itself. 

We  do  have,  for  example,  the  Export-Impoi 
Bank,  which  represents  government  funds  an> 
which  has  been  increasingly  active  in  its  relation 
with  the  other  American  Republics.  But,  eve 
so,  I  would  emphasize  that  that  should  not  b 
looked  upon  as  a  primary  source  for  the  develop 
ment  of  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  The  cap 
ital  available  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  onl, 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  available  cap 
ital  of  the  United  States,  and  that  vast  reservoi 
of  capital  is  private  and  must  be  attracted  by  in 
vestment  conditions  which  are  attractive  to  thos 
who  own  that  capital.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  tha 
attraction  is  occurring  and  that  very  larg 
amounts  of  private  capital  are  flowing  to  Lati 
American  countries,  and  that  under  our  syster 
of  government  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  norma 
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v  in  which  these  things  develop  and  what 
done  through  governmental  resources  is  the  ab- 
rnuil  and  marginal  way. 

Dften  I  see  comparisons  made  between  the  gov- 
unental  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
rernmental  activities  of  the  United  States,  as 
>ugh  those  were  two  matters  that  can  be 
lated.  There  is  no  equation  possible  between 
»se  two,  because  in  the  Soviet  Union  all  activ- 
'S,  trade  and  capital,  are  governmental, 
ereas  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  it  is  only 
i  exceptional  case  when  those  activities  are  gov- 
imental.  Now  we  are  adapting  ourselves  to 
it  fact  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  am  confident 
it  given  a  proper  climate  there  will  continue  to 
this  increase  in  the  trade  between  our  countries 
the  American  Republics  and  also  in  the  flow 
capital  from  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
:hly  developed  country  of  the  group,  to  the 
mtries  which  are  lesser  developed  and  have 
d  of  capital  to  bring  into  play  their  vast  eco- 
nic  potential  and  resources, 
riiose  aie  the  only  two  thoughts  that  I  want  to 
ve  with  you  today  in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
n  able  to  set  aside  for  this  meeting.  I  merely 
nt  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  share  the  very 
[\\  appreciation  already  expressed  to  you  by 
jsident  Eisenhower  for  the  work  of  your  asso- 
tion  and  of  the  various  agencies  and  media  of 
amunications  which  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
e  represent.  Sometimes  I  know  you  must  feel 
t  there  is  a  paucity  in  our  press  of  news  about 
American  Republics.  I  sometimes  recall  the 
tement  that  "happy  is  that  nation  which  has 
history."  I  don't  suppose  we  can  say,  "Happy 
;he  newspaper  man  who  has  no  history  to  re- 
t."  I  know  that  wars,  rumors  of  wars,  often 
>vide  material  which  is  interesting  for  readers 
newspapers  and  which  perhaps  does  sell  news- 
>ers  and  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  that,  perhaps, 
between  the  American  Republics.  As  I  say, 
t  may  not  be  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  news  asso- 
tions,  but,  after  all,  we  can  and  should  take 


deep  satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  this  hemisphere 
has  been  effectively  free  from  the  ravages  of  war. 
For  a  great  many  years  we  have  escaped  almost 
unscathed  from  the  First  World  War  and  from 
the  Second  War.  There  have  been  no  great  inter- 
necine wars  between  ourselves  such  as  have 
plagued  Europe  for  so  long.  That  fact,  which 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  news  from 
the  American  Republics  does  not  appear  as  much 
in  our  press  as  some  would  like,  must  be  accepted 
with  gratification  over  the  fact  that  the  relations 
between  us  are  so  good,  that  peace  and  order  are 
so  stable,  that  we  do  not  provide  sensational  news. 
That,  I  say,  is  perhaps  not  the  thing  that  sells 
newspapers,  but  we  are  all  of  us  citizens  and  pa- 
triots of  our  respective  countries  before  we  are 
newspaper  people  and  as  such  we  must  rejoice  at 
this  happy  relationship. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Thailand 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Thailand, 
Thanat  Khoman,  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Eisenhower  on  October  14.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  573. 

Honduras 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Honduras, 
Tiburcio  Carias  Castillo,  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Eisenhower  on  October  15.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 576. 

Malaya 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya,  Dr.  Ismail  bin  Dato'  Abdul 
Rahman,  presented  his  credentials  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  October  15.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  575. 
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The  Historic  Relationship  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 


by  Wilber  M.  Brucker 
Secretary  of  the  Army 1 


Here,  close  to  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the 
Niagara's  mighty  cataracts,  we  are  movingly  re- 
minded that  man's  mundane  need  for  the  material 
things  of  life  is  matched  by  his  spiritual  need  for 
uplifting  beauty.  It  is  the  unique  character  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works,  which  we  dedi- 
cate today,  that  they  are  an  instrument  for  the 
fulfillment  of  both  these  needs.  They  will  make 
possible  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Niagara  River  to  turn  the  wheels 
of  progress  on  both  sides  of  the  border  and  thereby 
to  enhance  the  material  well-being  of  our  two  peo- 
ples. At  the  same  time  they  will  help  to  preserve 
for  future  generations  one  of  the  world's  most 
inspiring  examples  of  God's  handiwork  in  nature. 

The  drop  of  the  Niagara  River  has  been  utilized 
for  the  production  of  power  for  over  a  century. 
The  first  diversion  of  water  for  this  purpose,  dat- 
ing back  to  1853,  was  on  the  American  side.  The 
early  mills  it  served  used  mechanical  power,  but 
in  1881  generators  were  installed  and  the  elec- 
tricity manufactured  ran  a  few  local  factories  and 
lighted  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York. 
Twelve  years  later  the  first  Canadian  plant  was 
constructed  to  supply  power  for  an  electric  rail- 
way connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 

From  these  small  beginnings  has  grown  a  power 
complex  of  seven  hydroelectric  plants — two  on  the 
American  side  and  five  on  the  Canadian — with  a 
total  installed  capacity  of  over  2  million  kilowatts. 
Although  the  bulk  of  the  present  generating 
capacity  is  in  Canada,  the  way  has  recently  been 
cleared  by  congressional  action  to  make  possible 
maximum  use  by  the  United  States  of  its  full  share 
of  the  flow  of  the  Niagara,  as  apportioned  by  in- 

x  Remarks  made  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works,  Niagara  Tails,  Ontario, 
on  Sept.  28. 


ternational  agreement.  The  New  York  Powc 
Authority  hopes  to  break  ground  very  shortly  fc 
another  American  plant,  which  will  make  avai. 
able  approximately  2  million  additional  kilowatt 

Preserving  the  Beauty  of  Niagara 

Many  thoughtful  people  both  in  Canada  an 
the  United  States  have  long  been  troubled  by  th 
fact  that  increasing  withdrawal  of  water  abov 
the  falls  to  produce  more  and  more  power  to  me€ 
the  inexorable  demands  of  our  modern  industria 
civilization  would  result  in  reducing  the  flow  ove 
the  cataracts  to  such  an  extent  that  their  beaut; 
might  eventually  be  destroyed.  Studies  of  th 
problem  conducted  by  the  International  Niagar 
Board,  established  by  the  Canadian  and  America] 
Governments,  led  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  o 
1950,2  which  provides  that  no  diversion  of  wate 
for  power  shall  be  made  which  reduces  the  flo% 
over  the  falls  below  certain  stipulated  volumes 
The  wording  of  this  treaty  makes  it  clear  that  ou 
two  Governments  recognize  that  it  is  their  primar 
obligation  to  insure  that  this  great  scenic  heritag 
of  our  peoples  shall  never  be  sacrificed.  At  th' 
same  time  the  treaty  provides  for  the  fullest  prac 
ticable  development  of  one  of  the  North  Ameri 
can  Continent's  best  remaining  resources  of  vita 
water  power. 

Engineering  studies  showed  that,  if  the  manifes 
intent  of  the  treaty  were  to  be  achieved,  extensiv 
remedial  works  supplementing  the  submerged  wei 
constructed  at  this  point  during  World  War  I 
were  essential.  Without  such  works  optimum  u& 
of  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  the  pro 
duction  of  power  now  and  in  the  future  was  in 


*  Treaty  relating  to  uses  of  waters  of  the  Niagara  Rive 
(Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  2130). 
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ompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  prescribed 
low  and  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls 

nd  river.  It  would  also  tend  to  lower  to  an  un- 
oeeptable  degree  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  Fur- 
hermore,  it  was  determined  that  the  time  had 
ome  when  positive  action  was  imperative  to  mini- 
uize  the  effects  of  erosion,  which  have  caused 
nave  concern  for  many  years.  Since  Father 
lennepin  first  beheld  Niagara  in  1678  and,  over- 
whelmed by  its  magnificence,  wrote  that  "the 
Tniverse  does  not  afford  its  parallel,"  the  rim  of 
he  Horseshoe  Falls  has  been  worn  back  more 
han  a  fifth  of  a  mile.  One  of  the  major  purposes 
D  view  in  the  design  of  these  works  was  to  retard 
he  remorseless  progress  of  this  deterioration. 

This  construction  project  involved  extremely 
omplex  and  hazardous  operations  and  the  over- 
oming  of  monumental  obstacles  by  sheer  engi- 
leering  genius  in  coping  with  the  might  of  the 
Niagara  River.  Extensive  soundings  had  to  be 
Bade  by  means  of  helicopters  and  captive  balloons. 
t  was  necessary  to  build  two  exact  hydraulic 
nodels  of  the  cascades,  cataracts,  and  other  por- 
ions  of  the  river — one  at  Islington,  Ontario,  and 
he  other  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi — in  order  to 
levelop  by  exhaustive  tests  the  most  practical  and 
ffective  remedial  works.  Cofferdams  had  to  be 
•rected  to  lay  bare  the  river  bed  where  the  velocity 
>f  the  turbulent  current  approached  12  feet  per 
econd.  A  total  of  more  than  88,000  cubic  yards 
»f  solid  rock  had  to  be  excavated  from  the  bottom 
»f  the  river  on  the  flanks  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls 
o  spread  and  equalize  the  flow,  and  retaining 
rails  and  crestline  fills  had  to  be  built  at  these 
>oints.  Finally,  the  ingenious  Grass  Island  Pool 
ontrol  structure  with  its  13  gated  sluices,  which 
xtends  1,550  feet  out  from  this  shore  and  makes 
>ossible  precise  management  of  the  current's  direc- 
ion  and  flow,  had  to  be  constructed. 

As  a  result  of  this  great  engineering  feat,  the 
»eauty  and  majesty  of  the  river  and  of  the  Horse- 
hoe  and  American  Falls  will  be  preserved  and 
nhanced.  Erosion  will  be  effectively  reduced  dur- 
ng  the  years  to  come,  and  an  adequate,  uniform 
urtain  of  water  over  the  falls  will  be  insured 
.t  all  times  despite  greatly  increased  development 
'f  Niagara's  power  potential.  In  addition,  in- 
reasing  diversion  of  water  will  have  no  adverse 
iffect  upon  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  successful  completion  of  this  extremely  dif- 
icult  and  important  task  reflects  enormous  credit 


upon  the  International  Joint  Commission,  which 
has  directed  the  project  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  upon  the  construction  agencies — the  Hydro- 
electric Power  Commission  of  Ontario  and,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  the  job  was  done  for  $4  million 
less  than  the  original  estimate  of  $17  million ! 
The  entire  cost — shared  equally  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada — will  eventually  be  repaid  out 
of  the  proceeds  from  power  generated. 

What  has  been  accomplished  here  at  Niagara 
Falls  is  one  more  impressive  example  of  the  won- 
ders man  has  wrought  through  the  application  of 
his  engineering  skill  and  genius  in  altering  the 
physical  world  to  fit  the  pattern  of  his  expanding 
requirements.  He  has  turned  dry  and  barren 
lands  into  verdant  gardens  to  provide  sustenance 
for  millions.  He  has  carved  canals  from  river 
to  river  and  ocean  to  ocean  to  speed  his  commerce. 
He  has  moved  mountains  to  accommodate  his 
highways  and  railroads.  Pie  has  harnessed  great 
rivers,  changed  their  courses  to  suit  his  conven- 
ience, curbed  their  floods,  and  set  them  to  the 
task  of  powering  his  industry.  He  has  tamed  the 
frozen  north  and  conquered  the  steaming  jungle. 
He  has  drained  morasses  and  pushed  back  the 
shores  of  the  sea  to  extend  the  bounds  of  his  habit- 
able domain.  In  every  sphere  man  has  success- 
fully employed  his  brilliant  talent  for  physical 
engineering  to  reshape  nature  for  the  greater 
material  fulfillment  of  his  desire  for  a  better  life. 

Need  for  Progress  in  Human  Engineering 

How  great  is  the  world's  need  for  comparable 
progress  in  the  vital  field  of  human  engineering ! 
The  most  pressing  task  of  our  troubled  age  is  the 
reshaping  of  human  relationships  to  achieve  in- 
ternational stability  based  upon  truth,  honor,  and 
friendship,  and  thus  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  mankind's  loftiest  goals. 
What  outlet  for  man's  genius  could  possibly  be 
more  rewarding  than  tapping  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  the  human  spirit  and  developing  to  the 
full  the  tremendous  power  potential  of  ideals  ? 

As  man  has  triumphed  over  his  physical  en- 
vironment, so  must  the  peoples  of  the  world  tri- 
umph over  the  moral  environment  of  falsehood, 
fear,  envy,  hate,  and  arrogance  which  exists  in  so 
many  areas  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
nation  to  affirm  its  belief  in  liberty,  justice,  and 
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decency.  It  must  make  it  clearly  evident  that  its 
beliefs  constitute  the  motivating  force  behind 
every  element  of  its  everyday  conduct  and  join 
with  other  nations  of  like  mind  to  set  the  pace 
for  the  world.  Upon  the  patience,  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  and  wholehearted  cooperative  action 
by  the  nations  truly  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
fashioning  a  better  world  rests  the  hope  of  man- 
kind. 

If  nations  frequently  engage  in  mutual  under- 
takings, if  they  frequently  unite  their  sincerest 
efforts  to  work  out  solutions  for  their  common 
problems  and  have  frequent  and  untrammeled 
contacts  in  all  fields  of  common  concern,  the  most 
unyielding  barriers  to  understanding  and  genuine 
peace  are  in  time  eroded  away.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  most  significant  and  durable  values 
of  international  organizations  such  as  NATO  and 
SEATO — the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion— do  not  lie  in  the  physical  security  against 
the  threat  of  aggression  provided  by  their  collec- 
tive military  strength  but  rather  in  the  far-reach- 
ing benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  member  nations 
through  working  closely  together  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  their  common  interests  and  developing 
that  mutual  confidence  which  is  the  only  firm 
foundation  for  true  peace. 

When  we  consider  the  vicious  stratagems  which 
have  been  employed  consistently  by  the  Soviets 
for  decades  to  advance  their  evil  purposes,  the 
importance  of  developing  mutual  confidence  to 
the  utmost  among  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
becomes  strikingly  evident.  The  Communist  con- 
spiracy seeks  to  exploit  by  every  means  the 
slightest  difference  between  nations.  It  cunningly 
attempts  to  inflate  the  smallest  misunderstanding 
to  the  proportions  of  a  major  conflict  of  interest. 
It  tries  with  all  its  might  to  drive  wedges  of  dis- 
cord between  friendly  countries  and  breach  the 
free  world's  ramparts.  It  employs  false  propa- 
ganda and  terroristic  threats  to  discourage  and 
intimidate  weaker  nations  in  an  effort  to  impair 
the  free  world's  solidarity.  The  only  defense 
against  the  Soviet  conspiracy  is  the  creation  of 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
strong  enough  to  withstand  any  attack. 

Canadian-American  Solidarity 

The  historic  relationship  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  furnishes  a  shining  example  for  all 
mankind.    The  fruitfulness  of  Canadian-Ameri- 
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can  solidarity  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  : 
the  management  of  the  water  resources  to  whi< 
we  both  have  access  and  upon  which  we  bol 
depend  for  continuing  and  increasing  prosperit 
We  know  that  narrow  straits  and  inland  wate 
ways  throughout  the  world  have  been  the  caus 
and  scenes  of  countless  bitter  conflicts  because  < 
their  decisive  importance  to  the  destiny  of  nation 

How  different  is  the  picture  here!  For  1^ 
years,  since  the  Kush-Bagot  treaty  of  1817,  d 
velopment  of  the  vital  straits  between  the  Gre 
Lakes  has  been  successfully  carried  on  as  a  c 
operative  undertaking.  The  International  Joii 
Commission  was  established  in  1909  to  deal  : 
neighborly  fashion  with  problems  which  mig] 
arise  along  the  more  than  5,000  miles  of  oi 
common  boundary.  Its  accomplishment  here  : 
Niagara  Falls  typically  reflects  the  genius  < 
Canadians  and  Americans  for  the  effective  coi 
duct  of  mutual  enterprises.  The  St.  Lawren 
Seaway,  under  construction  300  miles  to  the  eas 
is  another  splendid  illustration  of  that  genius. 

Our  unity  in  continental  defense  is  not  only 
major  key  to  the  security  of  both  our  nations  i 
this  age  of  deadly  peril  but  is  a  shining  examp 
to  the  world.  The  Alaska  Highway,  the  Haine 
Fairbanks  pipeline,  the  Distant  Early  Warnin, 
Mid-Continent,  and  Pinetree  lines,  cooperath 
military  training  and  maneuvers,  and  the  integn 
tion  of  operational  control  for  continental  a 
defense  which  was  announced  only  last  month 
are  all  manifestations  of  the  trust  and  confiden( 
we  repose  in  each  other,  which  have  been  nurture 
by  constant  friendly  association  and  long  exp< 
rience  in  working  together  in  many  spheres  c 
endeavor. 

What  a  vivid  contrast  there  is  between  tl 
community  of  ideals,  interests,  and  effort  whic 
binds  together  our  two  sovereign  nations  and  tl 
suspicion,  dissension,  and  conflict  which  are  £ 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  todaj 
What  a  lesson  for  all  peoples  seeking  the  roa 
to  real  peace ! 

These  Niagara  Falls  Remedial  Works  whic 
we  are  dedicating  today  constitute  a  monumer 
to  the  vision  and  faith  of  many  distinguishe 
citizens  of  both  our  nations  and  to  the  vigoroi 
neighborly  spirit  which  has  contributed  s 
mightily  to  the  strength  of  Canada  and  the  Unite 
States  alike.     I  am  confident  that  through  th 
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ars  to  come  we  will  continue  to  approach  all 
r  problems  with  this  same  vision,  faith,  and 
irit,  and  go  on  reaping  the  bountiful  rewards 
friendship,  understanding,  and  united  effort. 


S.-Canada  Joint  Commission 
impletes  Executive  Meetings 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  announcement  ve- 
xed simultaneously  at  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
i  on  October  7  at  the  close  of  the  semiannual 
:cutive  meetings  of  the  International  Joint 
mmission  (UjS -Canada)  .-1 

October  4 
rhe  International  Joint  Commission  today  com- 
bed the  semi-annual  executive  meetings,  which 
■tn  here  last  Tuesday. 

rhe  Commission,  which  was  created  to  imple- 
nt  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  con- 
ts  of  three  Commissioners  from  Canada,  and 
■ee  Commissioners  from  the  United  States.  The 
?sent  Chairmen  are  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaugh- 
l  for  Canada  and  the  Honourable  Douglas  Mc- 
iy,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
rited  States  and  former  Governor  of  the  State 
Oregon,  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  McKay 
s  recently  appointed  to  the  Commission  and 
the  opening  session,  General  McNaughton  ad- 
oistered  to  him  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
>  Treaty.  The  Commission  deals  with  prob- 
is  involving  the  use  and  obstruction  of  waters 
ich  flow  along  or  across  the  United  States- 
nadian  boundary. 

Hie  Commission  issued  a  Supplementary  Or- 
',  which  will  permit  greater  flexibility  in  the 
[illation  of  the  levels  of  Rainy  Lake  and  the 
makan  Chain  of  Lakes  within  the  limits  pre- 
ibed  in  its  earlier  Order  of  8  June  1949.  Copies 
the  Order  have  been  filed  with  the  respective 
vernments. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  International 
int  John  Eiver  Engineering  Board  and  the  In- 
national  St.  Croix  River  Engineering  Board, 
i  latter  presenting  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
ns  of  the  water  resources  of  the  St.  Croix  Eiver 
iin,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 


For  an  announcement  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
Washington  in  April  1957,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29, 
7,  p.  695. 


State  of  Maine.  The  Commission  plans  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  in  the  region  during  the  month  of 
June  1958. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  reconciling 
the  differences  of  view  which  have  inhibited  the 
apportionment  of  the  water  of  the  Souris  River 
as  between  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  and  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  A 
joint  report  to  the  two  Governments,  recommend- 
ing certain  interim  measures  of  apportionment, 
has  been  drafted  and  early  action  thereon  is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  Commission  took  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
remedial  works  for  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  Falls,  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  1953, 
have  been  completed  and  at  a  cost  of  some 
$4,000,000  below  the  original  estimate.  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
and  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
constructed  the  works,  and  the  International  Ni- 
agara Board  of  Control  who  supervised  construc- 
tion, were  congratulated  upon  a  job  well  done. 

The  International  Lake  Ontario  Board  of  En- 
gineers submitted  a  comprehensive  report  of  their 
studies  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the  levels 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  decided  to  forward  the 
reports  to  the  two  Governments  and  to  the  In- 
ternational St.  Lawrence  River  Board  of  Control 
for  use  in  the  further  studies  being  carried  on 
by  that  Board. 

Steady  progress  was  reported  on  the  construc- 
tion by  Ontario  Hydro  and  New  York  State 
Power  Authority  of  the  works  for  development 
of  power  in  the  International  Rapids  Section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  anticipated  that 
operation  of  the  works  will  commence  about  July 
1,  1958,  with  regulation  of  the  levels  of  Lake  On- 
tario, the  discharge  of  water  from  that  lake  and 
the  flow  of  water  through  the  International  Rap- 
ids Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  accomplished  by 
the  control  structure  located  at  Iroquois,  On- 
tario. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Board  on  Air  Pol- 
lution reported  substantial  improvement  in  the 
smoke  emission  performance  of  ships  plying  the 
Detroit  river  during  1957.  The  Commission  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  its  voluntary  control 
programme  for  the  abatement  of  vessel  smoke  on 
the  Detroit  River.  Draft  recommendations  which 
the  Board  proposes  to  incorporate  in  its  final 
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report  to  the  Commission  were  discussed  and  the 
Commission's  plans  to  conduct  public  hearings  in 
the  area  after  the  Board's  report  has  been  for- 
mally received. 

The  Technical  Advisory  Board's  Keport  to  the 
Commission  indicated  that  steady  progress  is  be- 
ing made  by  municipalities  and  industries  situated 
on  the  connecting  channels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
towards  the  elimination  of  pollution  of  these 
boundary  waters.  The  Commission  will  hold  a 
hearing  next  February  to  consider  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  of  pollution  discharged  from 
ships  using  these  waters. 

The  International  Columbia  River  Engineering 
Board  presented  a  progress  report  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  advised  that  its  final  report  which  is  now 
in  preparation,  will  include  studies  based  on  three 
alternative  plans  of  development.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Section  of  the  Commission  fur- 
nished additional  information  regarding  certain 
components  of  these  plans,  which  will  be  studied 
by  the  Commission  and  its  technical  advisers. 

Progress  reports  received  from  the  Interna- 
tional Passamaquoddy  Engineering  and  Fisheries 
Boards  indicated  substantial  progress  in  both 
phases  of  this  investigation. 


Income-Tax  Convention  With  Austria 
Enters  Into  Force 

Press  release  580  dated  October  17 

According  to  information  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  American  Embassy 
at  Vienna,  the  income-tax  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria  was  brought  into  force 
by  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  at 
Vienna  on  October  10, 1957.1 

The  convention  with  Austria  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income 
is  effective  retroactively  beginning  January  1, 
1957. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  with  Austria 
follow,  in  general,  the  pattern  of  income-tax  con- 
ventions in  force  between  the  United  States  and 
numerous  other  countries.    It  is  designed  to  re- 


1  S.  Exec.  A,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  for  an  announcement 
of  the  signing,  together  with  remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles 
and  Ambassador  Gruber,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1956, 
p.  736. 


move  an  undesirable  impediment  to  internation; 
trade,  investment,  and  economic  development  b 
eliminating  as  far  as  possible  double  taxation  o 
the  same  income.  It  applies,  so  far  as  Unite 
States  taxes  are  concerned,  only  to  the  Feden 
income  taxes,  including  surtaxes.  It  does  not  aj 
ply  to  the  imposition  or  collection  of  taxes  b 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  tl 
Territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  State 
except  that  it  contains  a  broad  national-treatmei 
provision  similar  to  a  provision  customarily  foun 
in  treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigf 
tion.  The  Austrian  taxes  to  which  the  convei 
tion  applies  are  the  income  tax,  the  corporatio 
tax,  and  the  housing-reconstruction  and  family 
allowance  contribution. 


Import  Duty  on  Bicycles 
To  Remain  Unchanged 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  11 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  U.£ 
Tariff  Commission's  recent  finding  that  no  forma 
investigation  should  be  instituted  at  this  time  t 
determine  whether  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  o: 
imports  of  bicycles.  The  President  found,  wit. 
the  Tariff  Commission,  that  there  is  not  sufficieD 
reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  escape-claus 
action  which  resulted  2  years  ago  in  an  increas 
in  the  duty  on  imports  of  bicycles.  The  Presi 
dent's  decision  means  that  the  increased  rate  o 
duty  established  in  August  1955  1  as  the  result  o 
escape-clause  action  will  continue  to  apply  with 
out  reduction  or  other  modification. 

The  President's  action  was  taken  after  variou 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  executive  brand 
had  been  consulted.  The  Tariff  Commission' 
study  was  made  pursuant  to  Executive  Ode 
10401,  which  requires  periodic  review  of  affirma 
tive  actions  taken  under  the  escape  clause.  Thi 
was  the  Tariff  Commission's  first  such  review  o 
the  1955  bicycle-tariff  increase.  The  Commission' 
report  was  submitted  to  the  President  on  Augus 
19, 1957.2 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  399. 

2  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S 
Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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REPORT  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  « 


OBJECTIVES  OF  FOREIGN  ECONOMIC 
OLICY 

The  broad  objective  of  United  States  foreign 
oonomic  policy  is  identical  with  that  of  our  gen- 
ral  foreign  policy  and,  in  fact,  of  the  overall  pol- 
;y  of  the  United  States  Government:  to  protect 
nd  advance  the  national  interest,  to  improve  the 
ecurity  and  well-being  of  the  United  States  and 
ts  people. 

This  broad  objective  of  our  foreign  economic 
olicy  has  three  major  components : 

i)  To  Promote  the  Economic  Strength  of  the 
nited  States 

This  is  the  traditional  objective  of  foreign  eco- 
omic  policy :  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the 
roducts  of  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms;  in- 
uring ready  access  to  overseas  sources  of  supplies 
eeded  by  our  economy ;  permitting  the  Nation  to 
ake  reasonable  advantage  of  the  economies  which 
low  from  specialization  in  production  throughout 
he  world;  improving  conditions  for  United 
states  citizens  to  invest  and  do  business  abroad. 

Foreign  trade  is  one  of  the  most  important  busi- 
iess  activities  of  the  United  States.  Statistics  tell 
n  impressive  story  of  the  vital  role  of  our  inter- 
lational  commerce.  It  is  estimated,  for  example, 
hat  the  families  of  at  least  4^/2  million  American 
rorkers,  or  about  7  percent  of  our  labor  force, 
rain  their  livelihood  from  foreign  trade.  A  com- 
mensurate share  of  the  profits  of  American  busi- 
ess  firms  is  traceable  to  foreign-trade  activities. 


1  Submitted  on  Sept.  6  for  the  use  of  the  Subcommittee 
n  Foreign  Trade  Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
nd  Means;  reprinted  from  Foreign  Trade  Policy:  Com- 
endium  of  Papers  on  United  States  Foreign  Trade  Pol- 
ly Collected  by  the  Staff  -for  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
>ade  Policy  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  pp. 
-14. 


As  for  exports  alone,  the  value  of  United  States 
goods  marketed  abroad  last  year  exceeded  that  of 
all  nonf  arm  home  building,  or  of  consumer  pur- 
chases of  automobiles,  or  of  farmers'  gross  receipts 
from  either  crops  or  livestock. 

Exports  comprise  about  9  percent  of  the  value 
of  our  production  of  movable  goods — 8  percent  for 
manufactured  goods  and  11  percent  for  agricul- 
tural products.  For  many  specific  commodities, 
the  proportions  of  United  States  output  sold 
abroad  run  substantially  higher  than  the  aver- 
age— for  example,  according  to  the  latest  available 
annual  figures  in  each  case,  about  19  percent  for 
trucks,  40  percent  for  tracklaying  tractors,  11  per- 
cent for  machine  tools,  26  percent  for  construction 
and  mining  equipment,  14  percent  for  coal,  and 
between  25  and  40  percent  for  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
fats  and  oils,  and  tobacco.  The  vital  importance 
of  exports  in  such  cases  is  beyond  dispute;  and 
even  among  those  manufacturing  industries  with 
below-average  ratios,  the  great  majority  depend 
upon  foreign  markets  for  at  least  some  significant 
share  of  their  sales,  profits,  and  jobs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  available  ratios  for 
many  specific  commodities  seriously  understate 
the  true  importance  of  export  markets  for  their 
producers,  since  they  cover  only  exports  of  an 
industry's  products  in  the  form  in  which  they 
leave  that  country.  Much  of  an  industry's  out- 
put may  be  exported  only  in  some  other  form  after 
further  processing  by  other  industries,  or,  even 
though  not  physically  exported,  may  be  utilized 
by  other  industries  in  production  for  export. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  such  primary  manu- 
facturing industries  as  iron  and  steel  or  nonfer- 
rous  metals. 

Through  foreign  trade  the  United  States  ob- 
tains from  abroad  a  wide  range  of  goods  which 
are  not  otherwise  available  here  at  all  or  not  in 
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adequate  quantities  for  industrial  needs  or  con- 
sumer demand.  Many  of  these  imports  are  vital 
to  keep  factory  wheels  turning  and  assembly  lines 
moving.  We  obtain  from  foreign  sources  about 
one-sixth  of  our  crude  petroleum,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  our  iron  ore,  one-third  of  our  copper  and 
rubber,  over  one-half  of  our  raw  wool,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  our  supplies  of  tin,  nickel,  and 
newsprint.  Most  of  our  supplies  of  various  fer- 
roalloying  ores  and  metals  come  from  abroad  as 
do  industrial  diamonds,  mica,  and  asbestos. 

Altogether,  about  one-fifth  of  the  crude  and 
semimanufactured  goods  imported  by  the  United 
States  in  1956  were  officially  classified  as  strategic 
materials  for  stockpiling  purposes,  and  another 
one-fifth  consisted  of  materials  (other  than  those 
in  the  stockpile  group)  obtainable  wholly  or  al- 
most exclusively  from  foreign  sources.  Many 
other  raw  material  imports  also  represent  high 
proportions  of  United  States  requirements,  and 
still  others  supplement  predominantly  domestic 
supplies  to  an  important  degree. 

Imports  of  foods  and  manufactured  goods  bulk 
smaller  in  the  total  than  those  of  industrial  mate- 
rials. Nevertheless,  every  American  household 
enjoys  the  variety  contributed  to  our  established 
consumption  pattern  by  imports  both  of  foreign 
foodstuffs  and  manufactured  consumer  goods. 

(b)  To  Promote  the  Economic  Strength  of  the  Rest 
of  the  Free  World 

This  objective  has  become  of  major  importance 
within  the  past  decade.  We  recognize,  first  of  all, 
that  a  prosperous  world  brings  economic  advan- 
tages to  our  own  country.  Furthermore,  foreign 
economic  growth  is  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  stable,  peaceful,  and 
friendly  societies  abroad.  Economic  stagnation 
is  a  source  of  unrest  which  can  threaten  political 
stability  and,  eventually,  the  peace  of  the  world 
we  are  so  earnestly  seeking  to  make  durable  and 
just.  The  moderate  leadership  groups  which  are 
in  power  in  most  of  the  less  developed  countries 
are  under  tremendous  pressure  to  speed  millions 
of  their  countrymen  into  the  20th  century.  Fail- 
ure of  these  leaders  to  achieve  reasonable  eco- 
nomic progress  would  result  in  these  governments 
being  replaced  by  others  more  extreme,  more 
likely  to  be  totalitarian,  either  of  Communist  or 
indigenous  origin,  and  more  likely  to  resort  to 
violence  as  a  means  of  achieving  their  objectives. 


Economic  strength  abroad  also  is  a  prerequii 
to  the  building  of  solid  military  forces  y> 
which  to  deter  potential  Communist  subversion 
aggression. 

(c)  To  Build  and  Maintain  Cohesion  in  the  F 
World 

Our  present  foreign  policy  is  built  upon  a  \ 
of  relations  among  virtually  all  of  the  free  : 
tions.  Through  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ( 
ganization  and  the  Baghdad  Pact,  through 
Organization  of  American  States,  through  a 
riety  of  other  organizations  and  treaties,  we  hi 
undertaken  to  work  with  friendly  countries 
building  our  common  strength  and  in  defend: 
ourselves  against  Communist  aggression. 

These  ties  have  not  been  and  could  not  be  pur 
political  or  military.  Without  adequate  econoi 
support  they  would  be  weak  and  unreliable.  Mi 
em  power  depends  upon  the  basic  econoi 
strength  of  the  nations  involved.  This  in  turn  . 
pends  upon  the  efficient  use  of  domestic  and  f 
eign  resources,  and  is  reduced  when  each  nat: 
tries  to  build  on  its  own  resources  alone. 

Moreover,  economic  disputes  can  weaken  or 
stroy  political  and  military  alliances.  For  m 
countries,  it  is  vital  to  have  easy  access  to  f  orei 
markets  and  foreign  sources  of  basic  materi 
and  capital.  The  jobs  and  well-being  of  th 
people  depend  on  it.  Most  of  our  allies  are  p 
ticularly  sensitive  to  this  because  they  depe 
much  more  on  foreign  trade  than  does  the  Unil 
States. 

Countries  of  the  free  world  are  under  exten 
and  internal  pressure  to  aline  themselves  with  I 
Communist  bloc  or  at  least  to  become  neutral 
the  great  power  struggle  between  communism  a 
the  way  of  life  represented  by  the  democraci 
To  oppose  this  pressure  the  United  States  has  us 
its  economic  resources  and  political  leadership. 

The  most  difficult  problems  are  posed  in  the  ( 
veloping  countries,  particularly  those  in  Asia  a 
Africa.  Between  our  country  and  those  countr 
today  are  vast  differences  in  culture,  language,  a: 
social  tradition  as  well  as  economic  attainmei 
Mutual  confidence  must  be  established.  This  ca 
not  be  achieved  by  words  alone. 

By  working  together  with  the  free-world  cou 
tries  for  their  and  our  economic  advancement  ai 
for  the  building  of  a  durable  and  just  intern 
tional  economic  order,  we  can  do  much  to  achie 
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:  broad  aspirations  as  a  nation.  We  can  dem- 
ftrate  the  community  of  interest  of  the  peoples 
the  free  world.  We  can  encourage  the  growth 
the  idea  of  democratic  and  limited  government 
1  the  basic  values  on  which  this  rests. 


THE  ROLE  OF  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

[o  achieve  these  objectives  the  United  States 
vernment  has  followed  three  basic  economic 
icies:  the  expansion  of  trade,  in  both  goods 
1  services,  through  the  gradual  and  reciprocal 
.uction  of  unjustifiable  governmental  and  pri- 
e  barriers;  the  promotion  of  private  in  vest- 
lit;  and  the  provision  of  mutual  assistance, 
ese  policies  and  their  roles  are  discussed  below, 
rhese  three  policy  subjects,  however,  do  not  be- 
.  to  exhaust  the  immense  range  of  economic 
tters  that  are  dealt  with,  in  our  international 
itions.  There  is  the  complex  and  difficult  field 
aviation  policy.  There  are  problems  of  ship- 
g,  telecommunications,  agricultural  surplus 
posal,  currency  exchange,  east-west  trade,  and 
cial  problems  surrounding  key  commodities 
h  as  petroleum,  cotton,  wheat,  and  rubber. 
r  participation  in  United  Nations  economic 
bams  is  a  subject  in  itself.  Foreign  policy 
ay  is  pervaded  by  economics,  and  in  all  these 
ivities  the  Government  seeks  closer  cooperation 
h  other  peoples  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
m  and  us. 

[Tiese  various  components  of  foreign  economic 
icy  are  inextricably  interrelated.  Actions 
en  with  respect  to  one  have  a  bearing  on  one  or 
eral  other  components.  None  can  be  treated  in 
ation.    They  form  an  integrated  whole. 

Expansion  of  Trade 

lie  trade  and  financial  policies  of  the  United 
,tes  Government  are  designed  to  help  to  achieve 
three  basic  objectives  of  foreign  economic  pol- 
;  to  increase  the  economic  strength  of  the 
ited  States,  to  increase  the  strength  of  other 
ntries  and  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  free 
rid.  To  the  fullest  practicable  degree  they  call 
the  gradual  and  reciprocal  reduction  of  un- 
tifiable  public  and  private  barriers  to  trade  and 
onents. 

Jovernment  restrictions  have  in  the  past  throt- 
1  mutually  profitable  world  commerce  to  the 


detriment  of  the  United  States  and  of  every  other 
nation.  To  remove  unjustifiable  barriers  and  to 
promote  the  productive  interchange  of  goods  and 
services  is  a  major  task  of  United  States  policy. 

This  task  is  undertaken  primarily  through  the 
trade  agreements  program  including  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and 
through  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF).  Through  the  trade  agreements  program 
we  seek  the  gradual,  selective,  and  reciprocal  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  quantita- 
tive restrictions  on  imports  and  of  other  govern- 
mental barriers  to  trade.  Through  the  fund,  we 
seek  the  promotion  of  a  sound  financial  basis  for 
the  development  of  international  economic  rela- 
tions, including  the  maintenance  of  equitable,  sta- 
ble exchange  rates,  the  provision  of  short-term 
financial  resources  to  countries  short  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  elimination  of  governmental  re- 
strictions on  international  payments.  Experience 
through  the  years  has  demonstrated  clearly  the 
superiority  of  multilateral  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations over  bilaterals  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  United  States  policy  in  these  fields. 

By  removing  or  reducing  barriers  to  foreign 
trade,  the  United  States  contributes  materially  to 
its  own  economic  advancement  and,  simultane- 
ously, to  that  of  other  countries.  When  foreign 
nations  reciprocate  in  tariff  reduction,  as  they 
must  do,  and  remove  restrictions  on  international 
payments,  the  stimulus  to  our  and  their  economies 
is  increased. 

The  United  States  over  the  years  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  program.  We  have  undertaken  this 
task  not  only  because  our  foreign  commerce  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country,  but  also  be- 
cause of  our  basic  philosophical  attitude  toward 
the  role  of  government  in  economic  life.  The 
general  philosophy  underlying  the  GATT  and  the 
IMF  is  a  practical  application  of  the  emphasis  in 
our  political  thought  on  the  importance  of  limit- 
ing the  role  of  government  in  economic  life  and 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  individual 
choice,  initiative,  and  experimentation. 

GATT  and  the  IMF  are  important  forums  for 
considering  differences  which  now  frequently 
arise  between  friendly  nations  in  the  area  of  trade 
and  payments.  These  differences  are  largely  cre- 
ated as  governments,  attempting  to  protect  the  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  or  financial  resources  of 
their  countries,  adopt  measures  which  come  in 
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conflict  with  the  objectives  of  other  nations. 
Finally,  there  are  United  States  Government 
policies  designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  abroad 
nongovernmental  barriers  to  trade,  that  is,  private 
restrictive  business  arrangements,  and.  to  encour- 
age free  competitive  enterprise.  Policies  in  these 
fields  are  designed  to  aid  American  businessmen 
to  operate  more  freely  in  foreign  commerce  and 
to  strengthen  the  economies  of  the  free  world 
countries. 

(b)  Private  Foreign  Investment 

In  the  interest  of  United  States  economic 
growth — the  development  of  foreign  markets  and 
sources  of  supply — and  in  the  interest  of  assisting 
foreign  economic  growth,  the  United  States  has 
encouraged  the  outflow  of  private  capital.  Pri- 
vate investment  not  only  provides  financing  but  it 
also  takes  with  it  the  managerial,  entrepreneurial 
and  technical  talents  which  are  essential  for  suc- 
cessful enterprise  but  are  seriously  lacking  in  the 
less  developed  countries. 

Some  of  the  measures  employed,  such  as  treaties 
of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  are  de- 
signed to  improve  the  investment  climate  abroad. 
Others,  such  as  loans  to  business  from  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  removal  of  tax  impedi- 
ments, offer  a  direct  stimulus  to  United  States 
private  capital  to  go  abroad. 

As  the  less  developed  countries  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  economic  growth  and  as  they 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  trust  in  us  and  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  the  opportunities  for  private 
capital  will  grow.  The  opportunities  are  already 
large  in  much  of  Latin  America.  In  the  long  run, 
private  capital  can  reduce  the  demands  on  the 
United  States  Government  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  foreign  countries. 

(c)  Foreign  Economic  and  Technical  Assistance 

The  Marshall  plan,  the  United  States  economic 
assistance  programs  for  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  the  technical  cooperation 
programs,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment have  been  major  factors  in  the  growth  of 
both  economic  strength  and  a  sense  of  community 
in  the  free  world. 

The  success  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  Western 
Europe  was  striking.     Economic  output  quickly 


reached  and  exceeded  prewar  levels.  Economi 
nationalism,  which  in  the  prewar  and  immediat 
postwar  periods  dominated  European  goverr 
mental  policy,  has  had  serious  setbacks.  Quant 
tative  restrictions  upon  European  trade  have  bee 
substantially  reduced.  Limitations  on  the  use  oj 
the  major  European  currencies,  particularly  i\ 
the  nondollar  world,  have  been  virtually  elim; 
nated.  United  States  economic  aid  there,  of  course 
has  ceased. 

The  problems  of  the  less  developed  countries  ar 
much  more  difficult  than  those  of  Western  Europt 
Many  of  the  former  are  already  overpopulated  i: 
relation  to  their  low  levels  of  production.  More 
over,  the  populations  are  growing  rapidly  as  deatl 
rates  fall  sharply  with  the  introduction  of  low 
cost  health  measures.  Capital  is  lacking  and  do 
mestic  savings  are  low.  The  labor  force  needs  t 
acquire  the  basic  skills  required  for  a  modern  econ 
omy;  these  requirements  vary  from  learning  b 
read  simple  instructions  to  the  strengthening  o 
high-level  manpower  resources,  especially  mana 
gerial,  supervisory,  technical,  and  scientific  tal 
ents.  A  business  or  entrepreneurial  class  must  b 
created  or  enlarged.  In  general,  basic  changes  ii 
attitudes  and  institutions  are  necessary.  Many  o: 
these  problems  can  only  be  resolved  slowly  am 
require  long-term  and  persistent  measures  fo: 
their  solution. 


III.  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

Modern  United  States  trade  policy  has  its  roob 
in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934.  Our  trad* 
policy  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  reducing  unjusti 
fiable  Government  interference  to  allow  interna' 
tional  trade  to  expand  in  response  to  market  forces 
Foreign  trade  allows  nations  to  take  advantage  oJ 
the  specialization  of  production  which  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  modern  economic  life.  II 
is  the  international  counterpart  of  the  domestk 
specialization  of  function  which  has  been  one  oi 
the  foundations  of  United  States  national  strength 

As  discussed  above,  foreign  trade  is  of  greal 
importance  to  the  American  people  both  as  con- 
sumers and  producers.  The  world's  largest  eco- 
nomic power,  the  United  States,  is  also  the  world's 
largest  foreign  trader.  We  have  a  large  stake  it 
a  healthy,  expanding  international  trade. 

As  important  as  foreign  trade  is  to  United 
States  employment,  production,  and  consumption. 
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is  of  even  greater  importance  to  most  of  the 
itions  of  the  free  world  which  cannot  match  the 
ze  and  diversity  of  United  States  natural  and 
jman  resources.  For  the  major  industrial  coun- 
ies  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany, 
id  France,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  gross  national 
reduction  is  3  to  4  times  as  great  as  for  the  United 
Itates.  For  smaller  advanced  nations,  such  as 
elgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
nd,  it  is  5  to  9  times  as  great.  For  many  of  the 
nderdeveloped  countries,  exports  are  the  single 
rgest  component  of  the  market  part  of  their 
:onomy. 

In  fact,  trade  with  the  United  States  alone  is 
f  significant  proportions  for  many  countries, 
'ver  two-thirds  of  total  exports  of  Colombia, 
[exico,  and  Cuba  go  to  the  United  States.  For 
anada  the  ratio  amounts  to  60  percent,  while 
>r  Brazil  and  the  Philippines  it  is  at  least  50 
ercent. 

For  many  particular  commodities  the  United 
tates  is  the  dominant  market.  For  example, 
hile  sends  two-thirds  of  her  total  copper  produc- 
on  to  the  United  States;  Cuba  sells  us  half  of 
ar  sugar ;  Indonesia  sells  one-quarter  of  her  rub- 
3r;  Bolivia,  one-third  of  her  tin;  Brazil,  over 
ie-half  of  her  coffee  production. 

Even  western  European  countries  with  rela- 
vely  large  markets  on  the  Continent  depend  to 
a  important  extent  on  exports  to  the  United 
tates.  Specific  industries  depend  heavily  upon 
le  American  market.  For  example,  Switzerland 
sports  to  the  United  States  over  half  of  her  total 
roduction  of  Emmenthaler  and  Gruyere  cheese 
nd  over  one-third  of  her  production  of  watches 
ad  watch  movements;  United  Kingdom  sends 
jout  one-third  of  her  total  production  of  Scotch 
hisky  to  America;  Portugal  exports  about  40 
ercent  of  her  cork  production  to  this  country. 
These  facts  suggest  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  has  come  to  occupy  a  dominant  role 
l  critical  segments  of  the  economies  of  many  f  or- 
gn  countries.  A  decline  in  sales  to  the  United 
tates  fundamentally  affects  income  and  savings 
broad.  The  availability  and  growth  of  the 
jnerican  market  is  of  vital  importance  to  them. 

The  trade  agreements  program  is  designed  to 
intribute  to  the  development  of  mutually  bene- 
cial  international  trade.  In  so  doing  it  plays  an 
nportant  role  in  the  achievement  of  our  foreign 
xmomic  policy  objectives.    Experience  with  the 


program  since  1934  demonstrates  this  conclusively. 
The  executive  branch  strongly  favors  continua- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program  including 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
life  of  the  program  should  be  extended  by  the 
Congress  for  a  sufficient  period  to  provide  the 
essential  stability  to  the  program  and  adequate 
authority  to  vouchsafe  and  expand  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  in  world  trade. 

The  trade  agreements  program  is  designed  to 
be  realistic  and  practical.  It  is  recognized  that 
abrupt  lowering  of  barriers  to  trade  can  create 
serious  problems  in  our  own  as  well  as  foreign 
economies.  Some  United  States  industries  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  import  competition.  A 
sudden  increase  in  imports  may  have  relatively 
important  effects  on  their  output,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment. The  fact  that  these  industries  tend 
to  be  localized  in  particular  areas  of  the  country 
increases  the  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  Thus,  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  one  of  gradual  and  selective 
tariff  reduction,  one  which  gives  public  considera- 
tion to  each  item  before  any  reduction  in  tariffs 
is  made,  and  which  provides  opportunity  for  re- 
consideration when  serious  injury  occurs  or  is 
threatened. 

The  case-by-case  approach  to  tariff  reductions 
permits  the  executive  branch  to  administer  the 
program  in  a  way  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  serious  injury  will  not  be  threatened  any  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  a  tariff  negotiation.  The  peril 
point  findings  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission, as  required  by  the  trade  agreements  legis- 
lation, play  an  important  role  to  this  end.  Like- 
wise, provision  for  reconsideration  of  a  tariff  re- 
duction when  serious  injury  does  occur  or  is 
threatened  makes  possible  the  use  of  appropriate 
measures  for  the  removal  of  such  threat  or  serious 
injury.  The  executive  branch  subscribes  fully  to 
the  principles  underlying  both  the  peril  point  and 
the  escape-clause  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

The  special  consideration  given  in  the  act  to 
protecting  essential  defense  industries  has  the  full 
support  of  the  executive  branch.  So  also  do  the 
limitations  on  imports  of  agricultural  products 
as  provided  for  within  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  controlling  legislation,  in  those 
instances  in  which  this  country  has  a  policy  of 
supporting  domestic  prices  and  as  a  result  limits 
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the  production  or  sale  of  the  domestic  products. 

The  GATT  has  been  the  instrument  by  which 
35  nations,  accounting  for  80  percent  of  world 
trade,  have  agreed  to  reduce  tariffs  and  to  elimi- 
nate quantitative  restrictions  and  other  harmful 
discriminatory  practices.  It  has  provided  a  forum 
where  governments  can  discuss  their  trade  prob- 
lems and  submit  complaints.  In  this  forum  dif- 
ferences of  policies  can  be  discussed  and  discord 
among  friendly  countries  can  be  reduced.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  GATT  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  establishment  of  an  administrative  unit,  the 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  The  execu- 
tive branch  will  again  urge  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize membership  in  the  OTC. 

The  results  of  the  trade  agreements  program 
have  been  gratifying  in  terms  of  reductions  in 
unjustifiable  trade  barriers,  the  expansion  of  world 
trade,  the  economic  growth  of  the  entire  free 
world,  and  the  development  of  closer,  friendlier 
international  relations.  Continuation  of  this  rec- 
ord of  achievement  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  on  a  constructive  program. 
This  is  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Moreover,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  if  momentum  is  lost  there  will  be  a  lapse 
into  economic  nationalism  around  the  free  world. 
This  lapse  may  be  confined  to  individual  countries 
or  may  be  expanded  to  groups  of  nations  which 
would  have  as  a  major  objective  discrimination 
against  American  goods. 

Regional  trading  plans  of  all  sorts  are  being 
proposed  throughout  the  world.  Whether  such 
plans,  particularly  the  European  common  market 
and  free-trade  area,  will  contribute  their  full  po- 
tential to  the  development  of  world  trade  or  be- 
come restrictive  depends  very  largely  on  the  at- 
titudes and  outlook  toward  trade  adopted  by  the 
member  countries.  In  part,  this  depends  on  the 
example  the  United  States  sets  in  its  own  trade 
policy. 


World  Metallurgical  Congress 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  jol 
resolution  approved  August  31,  1957,  has  extended  : 
official  welcome  to  the  overseas  metal  scientists  who  w 
attend  the  Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  to 
held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  from  November  2  to  November 
1957,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Society  1 
Metals ;  and 

Whereas  the  world's  growing  demand  for  metal  empl 
sizes  the  need  for  the  conservation  of  our  present  i 
sources  and  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  n< 
sources  of  supply ;  and 

Whereas  the  meeting  of  the  Second  World  Metalli 
gical  Congress  will  encourage  the  free  exchange  of  scie 
tific  information  among  the  metallurgists  of  the  woi 
and  stimulate  the  search  for  minerals  and  for  improv 
techniques  in  the  field  of  metallurgy ;  and 

Whereas  the  joint  resolution  requests  the  President 
grant  recognition  to  the  World  Metallurgical  Congre 
and  to  the  American  Society  for  Metals  for  its  sponsorsh 
of  this  world  gathering  of  metallurgical  scientists,  and 
call  upon  officials  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
assist  and  cooperate  with  such  congress  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Preside 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  extend  recc 
nition  to  the  Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  a: 
commend  the  American  Society  for  Metals  for  initiatt 
and  sponsoring  this  meeting.  I  also  extend  the  welcoi 
of  this  Government  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  scientis 
attending  its  proceedings,  and  I  request  that  all  Fedei 
departments  and  agencies  assist  and  cooperate  with  t 
Second  World  Metallurgical  Congress  as  occasion  m 
warrant. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ai 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  Oct 

ber  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundr 

[seal]     and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  t 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  ai 

eighty-second  . 

By  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


1  No.  3207 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8133. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


ilendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings  ' 


iourned  During  October  1957 

versa]  Postal  Union:   14th  Congress 

British  Commonwealth  Forestry  Conference 

jrnational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  Preparatory  Commission  .    . 

10  Communications  Division:   6th  Session 

FAO/WHO    Conference    on    Nutrition    Problems    in    Latin 

America. 

10  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

|]M  Executive  Committee:  9th  Session 

Latin  American  Conference  of  Rural  Youth  Leaders 

I.   ECE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  Group  of  Experts  on 

Technical  Questions  (Rail), 
isultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 

in  South  and  Southeast  Asia   (Colombo  Plan):  Preliminary 

Working  Group, 
jrnational    Council    for    the    Exploration    of    the    Sea:  45th 

Meeting. 

lomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law 

jrnational  Atomic  Energy  Agency:   1st  General  Conference  and 

1st  Session. 
)  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Fires  and  Electricity  in  Coal  Mines  .    . 

ZUS  Council:  5th  Meeting 

ECOSOC:  Inter-American    Seminar   on    Rural    Electrification 

Cooperatives. 
10  Preparatory  Meeting  on  Air  Traffic  Control  Problems  in  the 

European-Mediterranean  Region. 

ESCO  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee:  2d  Session    . 
I.  ECE  Electric  Power  Committee  (and  Related  Meetings)  .    . 

0  International  Fishing  Gear  Congress 

2M  Council:  7th  Session 

isultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development  in 

South  and  Southeast  Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Officials  Meeting. 

)  Iron  and  Steel  Committee:  6th  Session 

U.N.  Technical  Assistance  Conference 

I.  ECE/FAO  Timber  Committee:   15th  Session 

J.  ECAFE  Highway  Subcommittee:  4th  Session 

10    Commission    for    Synoptic    Meteorology:   1st    Session    of 

Working  Group  on  Telecommunications. 

TT  Intersessional  Committee 

0  Study  Group  on  Grains:  2d  Meeting 

isultative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Development 

in    South    and    Southeast    Asia  (Colombo  Plan):  Ministerial 

Meeting. 
ESCO   Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Agreement  on 

Importation    of    Educational,    Scientific,    and    Cultural    Ma- 
terials, 
srnational    Fisheries    Convention    1946:  6th    Meeting    of    the 

Permanent  Commission. 
0  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems:  29th  Session      .... 
L  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  4th  Session  of  Inland 

Waterwavs  Subcommittee. 


Ottawa Aug.  14-Oct.  3 

Australia  and  New  Zealand    .  Aug.  26-Oct.  10 

Vienna Sept.  9-0ct.  1 

Montreal Sept.  10-Oct.  12 

Guatemala  City Sept.  23-Oct.  1 

Geneva Sept.  24-Oct.  14 

Geneva Sept.  26-Oct.  12 

San  Jose" Sept.  29-Oct.  12 

Geneva Sept.  30-Oct.  4 

Saigon Sept.  30-Oct.  5 

Bergen,  Norway Sept.  30-Oct.  8 

Brussels Sept.  30-Oct.  10 

Vienna Oct.  1-23 

Geneva Oct.  2-18 

Washington Oct.  4  (1  day) 

Recife  City,  Brazil Oct.  5-11 

Lisbon Oct.  7-18 

Washington Oct.  7-11 

Geneva Oct.  7-12 

Hamburg Oct.  7-12 

Geneva Oct.  7-12 

Saigon Oct.  7-17 

Monterrey,  Mexico     ....  Oct.  7-19 

New  York Oct.  10  (1  day) 

Geneva Oct.  14-18 

Bangkok Oct.  14-21 

Paris Oct.  14-26 

Geneva Oct.  16  (1  day) 

Rome Oct.  17-23 

Saigon Oct.  21-24 

Geneva Oct.  21-30 

London Oct.  22-26 

Rome Oct.  24-29 

Jogjakarta Oct.  24-31 


H 


ftsB* 


Session  as  of  October  31,  1957 

I.  General  Assemblv:   12th  Session New  York Sept.  17- 

TT  Article  XXVIII  Tariff  Negotiations Geneva     ; Oct.  1- 

1  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Oct.  17,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Following  is 
st  of  abbreviations:  ICAO,  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization; 
[O,  World  Health  Organization;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee 
European  Migration;  U.N.,  United  Nations;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ILO,  International  Labor 
;anization;  ANZUS,  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States;  IA-ECOSOC,  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
mcil;  UNESCO,  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  ECAFE,  Economic  Commission 
Asia  and  the  Far  East;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council; 
TO,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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In  Session  as  of  October  31,  1957—  Continued 

GATT  Balance-of-Payments  Consultations Geneva Oct.  7- 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:   12th  Session Geneva !    !  Oct!  17- 

South  Pacific  Commission:   17th  Session Noumea Oct.  18- 

ILO  Governing  Body:   137th  Session  (and  Committees) Geneva !    !  Oct!  21- 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East-West  Geneva Oct.  21- 

Trade  Consultations. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:   1st  Meeting Montreal Oct.  22- 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference New  Delhi    .    .    .  Oct   24- 

GATT  Ministerial  Meeting Geneva     ....!!!!!  Oct!  28- 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on  Vancouver Oct.  28- 

Biology  and  Research. 

International  Wheat  Council:  23d  Session London Oct.  30- 

FAO  Council:  27th  Session Rome Oct.  31- 


Scheduled  November  1,  1957  January  31,  1958 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  Executive 
Committee. 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy:  7th 
Session. 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General 
Assembly. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting    .    . 

Workshop  on  the  Inter- American  Rural  Education  Center     .... 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  3d 
Meeting. 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session    . 

Seminar  for  Development  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  Latin  America    . 

Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference     .    . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals  Resources. 

4th  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session  (and  Working  Parties)  . 

UNESCO  Executive  Board:  49th  Session 

FAO  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  11th  Session 

ILO  Tripartite  Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

U.N.  ECAFE  Inland  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Railway 
Subcommittee. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:   14th  Session 

FAO  Plant  Protection  Committee  for  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific 
Region:   2d  Meeting. 

WMO  Regional  Association  III  (South  America):  2d  Session  .    .    . 

3d  U.N.  ECAFE  Regional  Technical  Conference  on  Water  Re- 
sources Development. 

ILO  Committee  of  Experts  on  Social  Policy  in  Nonmetropolitan 
Territories:   6th  Session. 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Workers'  Education 

NATO  Council:    Ministerial  Session 

U.N.  ECE  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting    .    .    . 

American  International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood: 
Meeting  of  Directing  Council. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  24th  Session  (Resumed) 

U.N.  ECAFE  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  6th  Session  .    .    . 

Inter-American  Travel  Congresses:  Meeting  of  Technical  Com- 
mittee of  Experts  on  Travel  Plant. 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  Protection  of  Minorities:   10th  Session. 

U.N.  ECAFE  Committee  on  Trade:   1st  Session 

WMO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorology:   2d  Session  .... 

WHO  Standing  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance     .    .    . 

WHO  Executive  Board:   21st  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:   138th  Session 


Washington Nov.  1- 

New  York Nov.  1- 

Rome Nov.  2- 

Washington Nov.  3- 

Vancouver Nov.  4— 

Rubio,  Venezuela Nov.  4— 

Calcutta Nov.  4- 

Paris Nov.  5- 

Panama Nov.  11— 

Curacao Nov.  11- 

Calcutta Nov.  11- 

New  Delhi Nov.  13- 

Washington Nov.  14— 

Bangkok Nov.  18- 

Geneva Nov.  18- 

Paris Nov.  18- 

Rome Nov.  22- 

Rome Nov.  23*- 

Curacao Nov.  25- 

Brussels Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Geneva Nov.  25- 

Bangkok Nov.  25- 

New  York Nov.  25- 

London Nov.  26- 

London Nov.  28- 

Peradenya,  Ceylon Dec.  2- 

Caracas Dec.  4- 

Manila Dec.  4— 

Geneva Dec.  9- 

Geneva Dec.  9- 

Paris Dec.  16- 

Geneva Dec.  16- 

Montevideo December 

New  York December 

Bangkok Jan.  6- 

Washington Jan.  13- 

New  York Jan.  13- 

Bangkok Jan.  20- 

New  Delhi Jan.  21- 

Geneva January 

Geneva January 

Geneva January 
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ie  Improvement  of  Railroad  Facilities  in  the  Americas 


NINTH    PAN    AMERICAN    RAILWAY    CONGRESS,  AUGUST  30-SEPTEIVIBER  13,  1957 


by  William  T.  Faricy 


Approximately  400  representatives  of  partici- 
tinir  countries  attended  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
lilway  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
om  August  30  through  September  13, 1957.  The 
.S.  delegation  consisted  of  four  delegates,  three 
■vernment  advisers,  and  13  technical  advisers.1 
i  addition  to  the  official  group,  others  from  this 
untry  attending  the  Congress,  mainly  from  the 
Broad  supply  industry,  brought  the  total  U.S. 
presentation  to  about  40. 

Besides  the  exchange  of  valuable  information 
lating  to  railroads  and  railroading  and  the  cre- 
ion  of  more  binding  friendship  among  the  par- 
ripating  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
jrhaps  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the 
ongress  was  the  modernization  and  streamlining 
:  the  charter  of  the  50-year-old  Pan  American 
ailway  Congress  Association  (PARCA). 
The  primary  concern  of  the  Association  is  the 
tablishment  and  development  of  more  extensive 
id  more  efficient  railroad  facilities  in  the  Ameri- 
.s,  along  with  the  promotion  of  international  ar- 
.ngements  to  facilitate  communication  and  travel 
nong  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 
The  Association  had  its  beginning  as  the  South 
merican  Railway  Congress  of  1907  in  connec- 
on  with  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
f  the  first  railway  built  in  Argentina.  In  1910 
ie  first  formal  meeting  of  the  organization  was 
eld  at  Buenos  Aires.  Other  meetings  followed 
;  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922,  Santiago  in  1929,  and 
ogota  in  1941,  when  the  name  was  changed  to 
ie  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association, 
nvitations  to  become  members  of  the  Association 


1  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  Bul- 
•mN-  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  545. 
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were  extended  to  countries  of  Central  and  North 
America.  After  World  War  II,  congresses  were 
held  at  Montevideo  in  1946,  Habana  in  1948, 
Mexico  City  in  1950,  and  at  Washington  and  At- 
lantic City  in  1953. 

U.S.  membership  in  the  Association  was  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Congress  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  June  23, 1948. 

Charter  Revision 

As  early  'as  the  Sixth  Congress  >at  Habana  in 
1948,  the  desirability  of  modifying  the  PARCA 
charter  was  given  some  attention.  The  matter 
was  considered  again  at  the  Seventh  Congress  in 
1950,  at  which  time  the  United  States  was  a  mem- 
ber. During  the  Eighth  Congress  at  Washington 
in  1953  a  formal  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  "it  is  desirable  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  statutes  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  since  the  Sixth  Congress  in  Havana." 

As  a  result  of  this  action  the  Permanent  Com- 
mission proceeded  with  a  study  to  revise  the 
charter,  and  each  National  Commission  was  in- 
vited to  propose  changes.  The  United  States  Na- 
tional Commission  accordingly  set  up  a  task  force 
for  this  purpose  and  submitted  its  proposed 
changes  to  the  Permanent  Commission. 


•  Mr.  Faricy,  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Railway  Congress  Association.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  V.S.  delegation  to  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress. 
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Voting  in  the  Permanent  Commission 

Heretofore  the  statutes  under  which  the  organi- 
zation functions  provided  that  each  member  of  a 
National  Commission  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  had  one  vote.  As  Buenos 
Aires  is  the  site  of  all  meetings  of  the  Permanent 
Commission,  Argentina  was  in  the  obvious  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  outvote  any  other  nation  and, 
on  occasion,  all  nations  represented.  While  no 
specific  instance  is  known  where  this  had  been 
done  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States,  never- 
theless it  did  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  modern 
concepts  of  a  truly  international  organization. 

Prior  to  the  recent  Ninth  Congress,  the  re- 
visions submitted  by  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion bad  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Perma- 
nent Commission.  With  some  minor  amendments 
of  a  clarifying  nature,  these  suggested  changes 
in  the  charter  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Ninth  Congress  and  were  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. This  action  now  enables  each  member  na- 
tion to  have  one  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  country 
or  the  extent  of  its  participation  in  the  Associa- 
tion. The  United  States  is  customarily  repre- 
sented at  meetings  of  the  Permanent  Commission 
by  a  member  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  addition  to  this  change  there  were  other  re- 
visions of  the  charter,  dealing  with  the  composi- 
tion and  responsibilities  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  and  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  definition  of  a 
quorum. 

Organization  of  the  Ninth  Congress 

The  Ninth  Congress  got  under  way  on  August 
30  with  a  preliminary  or  organizing  session.  En- 
gineer Dante  A.  Ardigo,  president  of  the  Or- 
ganizing Committee  of  the  Congress,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Congress,  and  Engineer  Joaquin 
Nunez  Brian,  general  secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  PARCA,  and  Jose  A.  Fontanella, 
general  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee, 
were  chosen  as  secretaries  of  the  Congress. 

To  make  for  more  efficient  conduct  of  its  work, 
the  Congress  was  divided  into  five  sections  as  fol- 
lows: Section  A— Way  and  structures;  Section 
B— Equipment  and  power;  Section  C—Opera- 
ation;  Section  D— Accounting,  statistics,  tariffs, 
coordination,   and  administration;   and   Section 
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E — Legislation,  personnel,  and  general  subjed 
James  G.  Lyne  of  the  U.S.  delegation  was  selecJJ 
as  chairman  of  section  C,  and  the  other  U.S.  pa 
ticipants  in  the  Congress  were  divided  among  tJ 
sections. 

Following  this  organizing  session  the  Congre) 
was  officially  opened  with  an  address  by  Ge> 
Pedro  Eugenio  Aramburu,  Provisional  Preside* 
of  Argentina.  Other  addresses  were  made  durir. 
the  opening  ceremonies  by  Engineer  Eduardo  II 
Huergo,  president  of  the  Permanent  Commissio 
of  PARCA;  Engineer  Ardigo;  and  EnginS 
Gustavo  Rocha  Sagaon,  head  of  the  Mexican  deli 
gation. 

Technical  Papers 

About  200  technical  papers  on  a  variety  of  rai 
road  subjects,  51  of  which  were  prepared  by  Ui 
authors,  were  considered  by  the  sections  "at  tii 
daily  meetings.  These  papers  fell  into  two  class 
fixations — communications  and  proposals.  The 
had  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  relator 
before  being  taken  up  by  the  sections.  The  re< 
ommendations  of  the  sections  were  submitte- 
during  plenary  sessions,  at  which  time  they  wer 
either  ordered  published  in  the  proceedings  of  th 
Congress  or  the  PARCA  Bulletin,  or  they  wer, 
simply  accepted  and  the  author  thanked  for  hi 
contribution.  Papers  of  particular  merit  wer 
later  considered  by  an  international  jury  charge* 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  number  o 
awards. 

U.S.  authors  won  5  of  the  15  cash  awards  fo 
the  best  technical  papers.  For  papers  in  the  cate 
gory  of  legislation,  personnel,  and  general  sub 
jects,  Commissioner  Anthony  F.  Arpaia  of  th< 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  received  th< 
U.S.  award  for  his  contribution  on  "The  Philoso 
phy  of  Transportation,"  and  Howard  E.  Simpson 
president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  wa; 
given  the  second  Argentine  award  for  his  wort 
entitled  "Training  and  Selection  of  Railway  Per- 
sonnel." 

Two  U.S.  papers  on  subjects  dealing  with  rail 
road  operations  received  awards.  The  U.S.  aware 
went  to  A.J.  Greenough,  vice  president  of  trans- 
portation and  maintenance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  his  presentation  on  "Reduction  o^ 
Terminal  Delays  in  Train  Operation";  and  the 
first  Argentine  award  was  given  to  J.M.  Finch, 
superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  New  Haven 
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tiilroad,  for  his  paper  entitled  "Arrangement 
d  Control  in  Yard  Operation." 
:Loyd  J.  Kiernan,  former  executive  vice  presi- 
nt  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  received 
4  first  Argentine  award  in  the  equipment  and 
i>wer  classification  for  his  contribution  on  "Ap- 
ication  of  Modern  Scientific  Research  on  Rail- 
ads  of  the  United  States." 

her  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  business  sessions  there  were 
her  events  in  connection  with  the  Congress, 
lese  included  the  observance  of  the  100th  an- 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Argentine  rail- 
ads;  visits  to  President  Aramburu,  Vice  Presi- 
nt  Isaac  Rojas,  and  Minister  of  Transport  Sadi 

Bonnet  of  the  Argentine  Government;  and  the 
ping  of  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  General  Jose 

San  Martin. 

An  exhibition  of  the  latest  in  railroad  equip- 
ent,  in  which  a  number  of  U.S.  supply  com- 
.nies  participated,  was  held  in  connection  with 
e  Congress  and  bore  fruitful  results.  The  track 
hibit  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  seen  in  this 
misphere  and  attracted  considerable  attention, 
i  order  that  the  general  public  might  have  an 
»portunity  to  see  these  latest  and  newest  im- 
•ovements,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  exhibit 
yond  the  end  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
e  delegates  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  Tenth 
in  American  Railway  Congress  in  Brazil  in 
60,  the  city  and  exact  dates  to  be  determined 
tar  by  that  country. 


Regulation,  Limitation  and  Balanced  Reduction  of  All 
Armed  Forces  and  All  Armaments;  Conclusion  of  an 
International  Convention  (Treaty)  on  the  Reduction 
of  Armaments  and  the  Prohibition  of  Atomic,  Hydrogen 
and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction.  Letter  dated 
20  September  1957  from  the  Head  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly.  A/C.l/793, 
September  23,  1957.     13  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Future  of  Togoland  Under  French  Administration. 
Special  Report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  A/3676 
September  24,  1957.     43  pp.  mimeo. 

The  Future  of  Togoland  Under  French  Administration. 
Note  by  the  Secretary-General.  A/3677,  September  25, 
1957.     290  pp.  mimeo. 

Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation. 
Draft  of  the  Report  to  be  Transmitted  by  the  Scientific 
Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation  to  the 
General  Assembly  In  1958.  Prepared  in  the  Secretariat 
in  Co-operation  With  Groups  of  Delegates  Nominated 
by  the  Committee.  A/AC.82/R.61,  October  1,  1957  68 
pp.  mimeo. 

Information  From  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
Offers  of  Study  and  Training  Facilities  Under  Resolu- 
tion 845  (IX)  of  22  November  1954.  Report  of  the 
Secretary-General.  A/3618/Add.l,  October  2,  1957  11 
pp.   mimeo. 

Assistance  to  Palestine  Refugees.  Statement  by  the 
Director  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  the 
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Agreement  concerning  lira  deposits  under  the  agricultu 
commodities  agreements  of  March  12,  1956,  as  amend 
and  November  12,  1956  (TIAS  3517,  3566,  and  369 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Ankara  Noveml' 
23,  1956.     Entered  into  force  November  23,  1956. 
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American  foreign  relations  for  the  6-year  period  of  1950-1955.  It 
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resident  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan 
gree  on  Closer  U.S.-U.K.  Cooperation 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  Declaration  of  Gom- 
I' 'tr pose  released  at  Washington  on  October 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  3-day  meeting  between 
•esident  Eisenhoicer  and  British  Prime  Minis- 
•  Harold  Macmillan,  together  with  a  joint  state- 
mi  released  on  October  $4-  and  the  exchange  of 
eetings  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Mac- 
llaa  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on 
•tober23. 


CLARATION   OF  COMMON  PURPOSE' 

rhe  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the 
i  of  three  days  of  meetings  at  which  they  were 
listed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
eretary  and  other  advisers,  issued  the  follow- 
l  statement: 


We  have  met  together  as  trusted  friends  of 
ny  years  who  have  come  to  head  the  govern- 
nts  of  our  respective  countries.  These  two 
intries  have  close  and  historic  ties,  just  as  each 
I  intimate  and  unbreakable  ties  with  other  free 
intries. 

Recognizing  that  only  in  the  establishment  of 
ust  peace  can  the  deepest  aspirations  of  free 
>ples*be  realized,  the  guiding  purpose  of  our 
iberations  has  been  the  determination  of  how 
t  to  utilize  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material 
Jngth  of  our  two  nations  in  the  performance 
our  full  share  of  those  tasks  that  will  more 
ely  and  promptly  bring  about  conditions  in 
ich  peace  can  prosper.  One  of  these  tasks  is 
provide  adequate  security  for  the  free  world. 


Released  on  Oct.  25  by  James  C.  Hagerty,  press  sec- 
iry  to  the  President,  and  C.  Peter  Hope,  head  of  the 
vs  Department  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 


The  free  nations  possess  vast  assets,  both  ma- 
terial and  moral.  These  in  the  aggregate  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  Communist  world.  We 
do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  rulers  can 
achieve  formidable  material  accomplishments  by 
concentrating  upon  selected  developments  and 
scientific  applications,  and  by  yoking  their  people 
to  this  effort.  Despotisms  have  often  been  able  to 
produce  spectacular  monuments.  But  the  price 
has  been  heavy.  For  all  peoples  yearn  for  intel- 
lectual and  economic  freedom,  the  more  so  if  from 
their  bondage  they  see  others  manifest  the  glory 
of  freedom.  Even  despots  are  forced  to  permit 
freedom  to  grow  by  an  evolutionary  process,  or 
in  time  there  will  be  violent  revolution.  This 
principle  is  inexorable  in  its  operation.  Already 
it  has  begun  to  be  noticeable  even  within  the  So- 
viet orbit.  If  the  free  nations  are  steadfast,  and 
if  they  utilize  their  resources  in  harmonious  co- 
operation the  totalitarian  menace  that  now  con- 
fronts them  will  in  good  time  recede. 

In  order,  however,  that  freedom  may  be  secure 
and  show  its  good  fruits,  it  is  necessary  first  that 
the  collective  military  strength  of  the  free  nations 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  threat  against 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  aggregate  of  the 
free  world's  military  expenditure  must  be  kept 
within  limits  compatible  with  individual  freedom. 
Otherwise  we  risk  losing  the  very  liberties  which 
we  seek  to  defend. 

These  ideas  have  been  the  central  theme  of  our 
conversations  which,  in  part,  were  participated  in 
by  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary-General  of  NATO. 

In  application  of  these  ideas,  and  as  an  example 
which  we  believe  can  and  should  spread  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world,  we  reached  the  fol- 
lowing understanding : 

II. 

1.  The  arrangements  which  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  made  for  collective  defense  and 
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mutual  help  are  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
concept  of  national  self-sufficiency  is  now  out  of 
date.  The  countries  of  the  free  world  are  inter- 
dependent and  only  in  genuine  partnership,  by 
combining  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in 
many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety  be  found. 
For  our  part,  we  have  agreed  that  our  two  coun- 
tries will  henceforth  act  in  accordance  with  this 
principle. 

2.  Our  representatives  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  will  urge  an  enlarged  Atlantic  effort  in 
scientific  research  and  development  in  support  of 
greater  collective  security  and  the  expansion  of 
current  activities  of  the  Task  Force  working  in 
this  field  under  the  Council's  decision  of  last 
December.2 

3.  The  President  of  the  United  States  will  re- 
quest the  Congress  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  as  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  permit 
of  close  and  fruitful  collaboration  of  scientists 
and  engineers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  other  friendly  countries. 

4.  The  disarmament  proposals  made  by  the 
Western  representatives  on  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  in  London3  and  approved  by  all 
members  of  NATO  are  a  sound  and  fair  basis  for 
an  agreement  which  would  reduce  the  threat  of 
war  and  the  burden  of  armaments.  The  indefinite 
accumulation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  indis- 
criminate spreading  of  the  capacity  to  produce 
them  should  be  prevented.  Effective  and  reliable 
inspection  must  be  an  integral  part  of  initial  steps 
in  the  control  and  reduction  of  armaments. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  such  disarmament  as  we  are 
seeking,  international  security  now  depends,  not 
merely  on  local  defensive  shields,  but  upon  re- 
inforcing them  with  the  deterrent  and  retaliatory 
power  of  nuclear  weapons.  So  long  as  the  threat 
of  International  Communism  persists,  the  free 
nations  must  be  prepared  to  provide  for  their 
own  security.  Because  the  free-world  measures 
are  purely  defensive  and  for  security  against  out- 
side threat,  the  period  for  which  they  must  be 
maintained  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  within 
the  capacity  of  each  nation  acting  alone  to  make 
itself  fully  secure.  Only  collective  measures  will 
suffice.  These  should  preferably  be  found  by  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
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Charter  for  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secur 
Council.  But  if  the  Soviet  Union  persists  in  n 
lifying  these  provisions  by  veto,  there  must  oth 
wise  be  developed  a  greater  sense  of  commun 
security.  The  framework  for  this  exists  in  c 
lective  defense  arrangements  now  participated 
by  nearly  50  free  nations,  as  authorized  by  \ 
Charter.  All  members  of  this  community,  a 
other  free  nations  which  so  desire,  should  poss 
more  knowledge  of  the  total  capabilities  of  se 
rity  that  are  in  being  and  in  prospect.  Th 
should  also  be  provided  greater  opportunity 
assure  that  this  power  will  in  fact  be  availa 
in  case  of  need  for  their  common  security,  a 
that  it  will  not  be  misused  by  any  nation  for  p 
poses  other  than  individual  and  collective  se 
defense,  as  authorized  by  the  Charter  of  1 
United  Nations. 

For  our  part  we  regard  our  possession  of  i 
clear  weapons  power  as  a  trust  for  the  defei 
of  the  free  world. 

6.  Our  two  countries  plan  to  discuss  these  idi 
with  all  of  their  security  partners.  So  far  as  < 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  is  concerned,  the  Dece 
ber  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  m: 
perhaps,  be  given  a  special  character  in  this 
spect.  This  has  been  discussed  with  the  Sec 
tary-General  of  NATO,  Mr.  Spaak. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  North  Atlantic  Trea 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Trea 
the  Baghdad  Pact  and  other  security  arram 
ments  constitute  a  strong  bulwark  against  s 
gression  in  the  various  treaty  areas.  There  i 
also  vitally  important  relationships  of  a  son 
what  different  character.  There  is  the  Commc 
wealth;  and  in  the  Western  hemisphere  t 
Organization  of  American  States.  There  a 
individual  mutual  defense  agreements  to  whi 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 

8.  We  recognize  that  our  collective  security  < 
forts  must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  coo 
erative  economic  action.  The  present  offers 
challenging  opportunity  for  improvement 
trading  conditions  and  the  expansion  of  tra 
throughout  the  free  world.  It  is  encouragii 
that  plans  are  developing  for  a  European  Fr 
Trade  Area  in  association  with  the  Europe: 
Common  Market.  We  recognize  that  especial 
in  the  less  developed  countries  there  should  be 
steady  and  significant  increase  in  standards 
living  and  economic  development. 
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:».  We  took  note  of  specific  factors  in  the  ideo- 
gical  st  ruggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  par- 
■ular,  we  were  in  full  agreement  that: 
Soviet  threats  directed  against  Turkey  give  sol- 
lii  significance  to  the  obligation,  under  Article  5 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  consider  an  armed 
tack  against  any  member  of  the  Alliance  as  an 
tack  against  all  ; 

The  reunification  of  Germany  by  free  elections  is 
initial.  At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1955 
essrs.  Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  agreed  to  this 
th  us  and  our  French  allies.  Continued  repudi- 
ion  of  that  agreement  and  continued  suppression 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  undermine  interna- 
>nal  confidence  and  perpetuate  an  injustice,  a 


lly  and  a  danger. 


III. 


The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  believe 
lit  the  understandings  they  have  reached  will  be 
:reasingly  effective  as  they  become  more  wide- 
read  between  the  free  nations.  By  coordinating 
?  strength  of  all  free  peoples,  safety  can  be  as- 
red,  the  danger  of  Communist  despotism  will 
due  course  be  dissipated,  and  a  just  and  lasting 
ace  will  be  achieved. 


INT  STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  24* 

At  the  meeting  this  morning  the  President,  the 
ime  Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
>reign  Secretary  reported  briefly  the  general 
ise  of  their  private  discussions  of  last  night. 
All  four  stressed  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was 
ing  held  to  study  ways  in  which  our  two  coun- 
es  can  be  of  greater  service  to  the  free  world, 
d  towards  that  end  how  our  joint  resources  can 
pooled  and  utilized  to  maximum  efficiency. 
In  this  connection,  at  this  morning's  meeting  the 
•esident  and  the  Prime  Minister  set  up  two  study 
oups.    These  are : 

A  group  headed  by  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Sir 
Edwin  Plowden,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Authority. 

A  group  headed  by  Sir  Richard  Powell,  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense 

1  Released  on  Oct.  24  by  Mr.  Hagerty  and  Mr.  Hope. 
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and  Donald  Quarles,  Deputy  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Strauss-Plowden  group  was  assigned  the 
duties  of  making  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
nuclear  relationship  and  cooperation. 

The  Powell-Quarles  group  was  asked  to  make 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  military  defense, 
particularly  those  problems  dealing  with  missiles 
and  rocketry. 

Under  the  directive  of  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  it  was  emphasized  that  the  work 
of  these  two  groups  should  be  guided  by  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  meeting — namely,  how  our 
two  countries  can  be  of  greater  service  to  the  free 
world. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS,  OCTOBER  23 

Press  release  591  dated  October  23 
Secretary  Dulles: 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  welcome  here  a  good  and 
longstanding  friend  of  his  and  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Harold  Macmillan,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  coming  here  in  this  way 
for  an  informal  chat  of  2  or  3  days  with  the  Presi- 
dent illustrates  the  possibility  of  modern  travel 
and  I  hope  will  set  a  precedent  as  to  how  these 
things  can  be  done  with  less  formality  than  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past.  That  is  a  good  thing 
to  practice  as  between  countries  of  the  free  world. 
We  know  the  Communist  world  is  held  together 
by  force.  The  free  world  is  held  together  by 
understanding,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  take  these 
understandings  for  granted.  They  need  con- 
stantly to  be  renewed,  strengthened,  and  vitalized. 

We  have  just  had  here  the  wonderful  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Head  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That  has  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  warmth  and  affec- 
tion which  the  American  people  feel  for  that 
wonderful  personality. 

That,  now  followed  by  the  visit  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  will  give  us  an  additional  opportunity 
to  tie  together  not  just  the  United  States  and  the 
Commonwealth  nations  but  all  free  nations  who 
need  to  cooperate  and  work  together  if  we  are  to 
demonstrate  the  fruits  of  freedom  and  to  wage 
successfully  the  struggle  which  is  imposed  upon 
us. 
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Prime  Minister  Macmillan: 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here 
and  to  be  received  by  you  here  today.  Just  a  few 
hours  ago  I  saw  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  upon 
her  return.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  delight, 
pleasure,  that  she  expressed  at  the  wonderful 
reception  which  she  received  from  you  all.  I  have 
now  come  once  more  to  a  country  with  which 
I  have  many  ties,  links,  and  many  friends.  And 
it  is  an  opportunity,  as  Secretary  Dulles  has 
said — we'll  have  a  quiet  talk  among  friends. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  the  President  and  Mr. 
Dulles,  with  me  and  our  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  were  in  Bermuda.5     But  a  good 


deal  has  happened  since  then,  and  we  all  felt  th 
it  was  time  for  another  meeting. 

There  really  is  no  substitute  for  the  sort  of  pt 
sonal  talks  that  we  can  have  in  the  next  few  da' 
Our  meetings  will  be  working  meetings,  and  y 
will  not  expect  me  to  guess  at  what  will  coi 
out  of  them.  But  they  certainly  only  have  o 
purpose— to  improve  the  friendship  and  extei 
the  cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  In  : 
those  fields,  and  there  are  many,  where  we  wo 
together  with  all  our  allies  and  friends,  o 
purpose — our  common  purpose — is  to  preserve  t 
freedom  of  all  peoples  of  the  world  and  to  gi 
all  peoples  a  chance  to  a  full  and  peaceful  life. 


Queen  Elizabeth  II  Visits  the  United  States 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, arrived  in  the  United  States  on  October 
16  for  a  5-day  visit  to  Williamsburg  and  James- 
town, Va.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Neio  York, 
N.  Y.  Following  are  texts  of  toasts  offered  at 
various  official  functions,  together  with  the  ex- 
change of  greetings  at  the  airport  and  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Queen's  official  party. 


STATE  DINNER  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
OCTOBER  17 

Toast  of  President  Eisenhower: 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highness,  my 
friends:  There  have  been  a  few  times  in  my  life 
when  I  have  wished  that  the  gift  of  eloquence 
might  have  been  conferred  upon  me.  This  eve- 
ning is  one  of  those  times.  More  than  this,  I 
know  that  each  guest  at  this  table  fervently 
would  pray  that  I  could  have  had  that  gift, 
because  through  me  each  of  us  would  like  to  say 
what  wo,  know  is  in  America's  heart:  Welcome 
to  our  distinguished  royal  couple  that  have  come 
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to  us  to  this  country,  making  their  first  vis 
in  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Very  fittingly  they  have  done  so.  There  w 
the  first  colony  that  Britain  established  on  the 
shores,  and  there  were  established  those  ties,  th 
commingling  of  customs  and  of  practices  and 
way  of  life  that  became  so  much  one  that  wh< 
we  finally  became  independent  it  was  difficult 
tell  where  one  custom  left  off  and  another  bega 

And  through  the  succeeding  century  Brita 
was  a  great  influence  in  the  world,  a  great  infl 
ence  for  peace.  Wherever  her  flag  was  show 
there  people  felt  that  justice  could  prevail. 

And  then  there  came  two  great  wars,  and 
those  wars  Britain's  sons  and  ours  marched  si< 
by  side  with  a  courage  that  matched  that  of  tho 
settlers  that  came  here  in  the  lone  wilderness  ar 
fought  the  weather  and  the  climate  and  the  I: 
dians  and  began  establishing  this  nation.  1 
those  wars  the  courage  of  England  again  was  I 
fully  manifested. 

To  me  was  given  the  great  privilege  of  servir 
with  the  people  of  that  nation  for  almost  4  yeai 
From  the  royal  family  to  the  humblest  citizc 
I  bey  so  conducted  themselves  that  they  enlist( 
the  admiration,  the  liking,  and  the  respect  of  e 
cry  American  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

Those  great,  days  are  not  over.    The  free  wor 
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engaged  in  a  great  struggle,  and  (lie  total  of 

l>  free  world's  assets  are  so  much  greater  than 
ose  of  our  potential  enemy,  should  we  say,  that 
is  ridiculous  to  compare  their  brains,  their  abil- 
es  in  science,  in  philosophical  thought,  or  in  any 
lase  of  culture  or  of  the  arts  with  the  combined 
tal  of  the  free  world. 
But  I  say  "combined  total"  advisedly.    We  are 

0  much  separated  by  things  that  concern  us 
•ally.  This  is  a  struggle  of  ideologies,  of  a 
ligious  way  of  life  against  atheism,  of  freedom 
ainst  dictatorship. 

But  we  have  the  power.  The  only  thing  to  do 
to  put  it  together. 

Our  scientists  must  work  together.  NATO 
ould  not  be  thought  of  merely  as  a  military  al- 
moe.  NATO  is  a  way  of  grouping  ability — of 
r  manhood,  our  resources,  of  our  industries  and 
r  factories. 

At  the  heart  and  foundation  of  all  of  this  the 
lglish-speaking  people  march  forward  together, 
stand  steadfast  behind  the  principles  that  have 
ide  the  two  nations  great — of  the  same  faith  in 
eir  God,  and  in  themselves — a  belief  in  the 
rhts  of  man. 

That  is  the  way  we  will  go  forward.  That 
orage — the  respect  we  have  for  Britain — is 
Itemized  in  the  affection  we  have  for  the  royal 
mily,  who  have  honored  us  so  much  by  making 
is  visit  to  our  shores. 

-Vnd  before  I  ask  you  to  rise  with  me,  I  want 
make  a  toast  to  the  Queen.  I  want  again  to 
r  that  my  faith  in  the  future  of  these  two  great 
untries  and  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  the 
•itish  nations — indeed  of  the  whole  free  world 
is  absolutely  unimpeachable.  I  know  we  can 
it. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  example  of  Britain, 
America,  of  Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the 
immon wealth,  marching  forward,  carrying  the 
g  of  unity  and  cooperation,  will  be  the  keynote 
that  great  successful  future  that  will  be  ours, 
it  will  belong  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
ildren. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you  please  rise  with 
)  and  drink  a  toast  to  the  Queen. 

sponse  by  the  Queen: 

Mr.  President:   May  I  express  our  thanks  for 

1  generosity  of  your  words  of  welcome  and  the 
acious  way  in  which  they  have  been  received. 


I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  United  States  at  a  time  when  so 
many  are  celebrating  the  350th  anniversary  of 
the  first  English-speaking  settlement  in  North 
America. 

In  Virginia  I  was  reminded  of  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton, so  often  a  focus  for  the  aspirations  of  the 
free  world,  our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  the 
future. 

The  Jamestown  Festival  commemorates  an  age 
of  discovery  and  exploration  in  which  Europeans 
set  out  to  start  a  new  life  and  find  new  frontiers. 
It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  in  terms  of  geog- 
raphy that  age  is  over  and  that  there  are  now  no 
"new  worlds"  left  to  be  explored  and  developed. 
But  surely  there  are  many  indications  today  that 
we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  age  of  discovery 
and  exploration  in  the  world  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  technology.  I  at  least  know  that  in  the 
countries  of  the  Commomvealth  there  is  a  ereat 
surge  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  new  ways  of 
demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  man's  partner- 
ship with  nature. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  these  unexplored  areas 
of  human  knowledge  seemed  as  impenetrable  as 
the  forests  of  this  continent  to  the  settlers  350 
years  ago.  But  they  were  not  deterred;  their 
faith,  their  ideals,  and  their  determination  sus- 
tained them  in  their  darkest  moments. 

Your  forefathers  found,  as  we  are  finding  to- 
day, that  new  discoveries  bring  with  them  new 
problems  as  well  as  new  opportunities.  They 
knew  doubts  and  difficulties  just  as  well  as  we  do. 
Their  example  can  help  us  to  build  another  "new 
world"  of  which  our  children  and  descendants 
will  speak  proudly  350  years  from  now. 

Eighteen  years  ago  my  father,  at  the  White 
House  on  just  such  an  occasion  as  this,  proposed 
the  toast  which  I  am  going  to  propose  tonight.  A 
few  months  later  a  terrible  war  was  brutally 
forced  upon  the  world.  For  many  perilous 
months  you,  Mr.  President,  were  stationed  in 
Britain  itself  as  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Al- 
lied Forces  in  Europe.  There  you  shared  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  triumphs  and  the  tribulations 
of  the  British  people  and  of  the  men  from  all  over 
the  Commonwealth  who  served  under  your  com- 
mand.   We  learnt  in  a  period  of  great  trial  the 
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value  of  your  friendship  and  support.  In  par- 
ticular, we  shall  never  forget  the  courage  of  your 
decision  on  June  5th,  1944,  to  launch  the  operation 
"Overlord." 

We  feel  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  we  know 
you  much  better  than  we  are  able  to  know  many 
world  leaders. 

In  commending  this  toast,  I  pray  that  the  an- 
cient ties  of  friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  my  peoples  may  long  endure, 
and  I  wish  you,  Mr.  President,  every  possible 
health  and  happiness. 


VICE  PRESIDENT'S  LUNCHEON  AT  THE 
CAPITOL,  OCTOBER  18 

Toast  of  Vice  President  Nixon: 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  speak  for  our  guests 
in  welcoming  you  and  the  distinguished  members 
of  your  party  to  our  Capitol  building.  I  only 
wish  I  had  words  which  could  adequately  express 
the  esteem  and  affection  we  all  have  for  you. 
This  room  in  which  we  meet  symbolizes  better 
than  any  words  I  could  use  the  greatness  of  the 
British  people  whom  you  represent  and  the  proud 
heritage  which  we,  the  English-speaking  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  share. 

May  I  explain  what  I  mean.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  over  the  past  5  years  to  visit,  with  Mrs. 
Nixon,  English-speaking  nations  in  all  parts  of 
the  world — New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  col- 
onies of  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  Malaya, 
Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  and  Canada. 
We  found  wide  differences  in  these  countries  in 
race,  religion,  food,  clothing,  and  custom.  But  we 
also  found  that  these  people,  so  different  in  these 
respects,  were  bound  together  by  three  great  in- 
stitutions— the  Parliament,  the  common  law,  and 
the  English  language. 

We  see  those  three  institutions  reflected  in  this 
room,  which  has  so  much  historical  significance 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Here  for  40 
years  the  Senate  of  our  country  met;  for  75  years 
after  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  its  decisions  from  this  very  rostrum 
on  which  we  are  seated,  and  here  the  English 
language  has  been  spoken,  as  it  is  spoken  in  other 
nations  throughout  the  world.  Here  in  this  room 
men   like  Webster  and  Clay  are  the  American 


counterparts  of  the  great  legislators  of  Englisl 
history— Pitt,  Burke,  Fox,  Gladstone,  and  Dis 
raeli.  Hughes,  Stone,  Cardozo,  and  Brandei 
handed  down  in  this  very  room  decisions  based  oi 
the  same  cases  and  the  same  principles  of  the  com 
mon  law  which  guided  great  English  jurors  anc 
writers  like  Blackstone  and  Coke. 

And,  while  Professor  Higgins  has  insisted  tha 
"in  America,  English  hasn't  been  spoken  fo: 
years,"  I  can  assure  our  guests  that  today  in  this 
room,  which  has  known  so  much  of  eloquence  ii 
the  past,  the  English  language  will  be  spokei 
better  than  it  has  ever  been  spoken  before. 

In  mentioning  these  three  institutions,  the  Par 
liament,  the  common  law,  and  the  English  Ian 
guage,  which  bind  us  together,  I  have  left  to  th« 
last  another  great  unifying  force.  Some  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  have  remained  in  th( 
Commonwealth;  others,  like  the  United  States 
have  chosen  to  follow  a  more  independent  course 
But  all  of  us,  wherever  we  are,  are  united  in  oui 
affection  and  admiration  for  our  guest  of  honoi 
today,  whose  simple  dignity  and  grace  represent, 
in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  the  English  natior 
has  produced. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  rise  with 
me  and  drink  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty  The 
Queen. 

Response  by  the  Queen: 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Vice  President, 
for  what  you  have  just  said  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  you  have  given  us  to  meet  so  many 
distinguished  Members  of  Congress. 

Here  in  the  Capitol,  which  is  in  many  ways  a 
microcosm  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  many  very  different  and 
widely  separated  regions  you  represent.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  realize  that  many  of  your  constit- 
uents are  as  far  from  Washington  as  I  am  now 
from  London. 

I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  It  is  that 
you  should  convey  to  your  people  at  home  the 
profound  regrets  of  my  husband  and  of  myself 
that  time  and  space  have  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  see  more  of  your  great  country  and  meet 
more  of  your  people  from  coast  to  coast.  Please 
give  them  all  our  warm  and  friendly  good  wishes. 
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TATE  DINNER  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION, 
CTOBER  18 

oast  of  Secretary  Dulles: 

Your  Majesty,  Your  Royal  Highness,  Excellen- 
es,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is  my  high  honor  and 
Iso  my  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  here  to- 
ight  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  His 
loyal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edin- 
urgh. 

We  rejoice  that  Her  Majesty,  who  had  previ- 
lsly  been  with  us  as  a  Princess,  now  visits  us 
gain,  this  time  as  a  reigning  sovereign.  She  re- 
inds  us,  by  her  very  presence  and  the  historic 
ame  she  bears,  of  the  English  heritage  which  we 
ave  between  the  years  so  largely  shared,  the  lan- 
lage,  the  literature,  the  law,  the  love  of  indi- 
idual  freedom,  of  sport,  adventure,  and  the  sea. 
Now  this  reminder  is  not  merely  pleasant,  which 
surely  is.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  extremely 
;eful.  It  tells  us  that  the  United  Kingdom  and 
te  United  States  have  much  in  common,  much 
lore  than  the  fact  that  both  our  names  begin  with 
le  word  "United."  We  have  so  much  substance 
i  common  that  it  shows  that  we  could  do  more 
i  common.  There  exists  here  between  us,  be- 
reen  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
solid  foundation  upon  which  to  mount  new  ef- 
>rts,  which  we  are  indeed  doing,  if  we  are  to  cope 
iccessfully  with  the  new  problems  of  the  future. 
We  can  be  grateful  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  visit 
hich  I  think  will  prove  to  be  historical  if  it  leads, 
i  I  hope  and  believe  it  will,  to  our  using  more 
illy  the  great  potentials  which  we  jointly  possess. 
ow,  of  course,  we  think  not  merely  in  terms  of 
lr  two  countries.  We  have  cherished  ties  with 
lany  countries.  But  none  of  these  other  ties  need 
i  or  would  be  prejudiced  by  increasing  exchange 
id  contacts  and  cooperation  as  between  the 
nited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  in- 
eed,  our  close  association  would  enable  us  better 
>  serve  a  cause  which  is  common  to  all  of  those 
ho  having  freedom  will  preserve  it,  who  not 
aving  freedom  as  yet  would  achieve  it,  and  who 
aving  lost  freedom  would  retrieve  it. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  one  who 
srves  proudly  and  well  a  great  and  noble  cause, 
ask  you  to  rise  to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth 
[. 


Response  by  the  Queen: 

Mr.  Secretary,  thank  you  for  those  kind  words 
and  the  generous  way  in  which  you  have  received 
them. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  have  this 
chance  to  meet  so  many  eminent  Americans  here 
tonight.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  field 
of  human  activity  in  which  exchanges  and  contacts 
between  leading  men  of  our  countries  have  not  at 
one  time  or  another  played  the  major  role  in  the 
building  of  our  common  civilization.  Unfettered 
exchanges  between  men  of  ideas  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  freedom.  And  they  are  also 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  world  freedom  has 
to  offer.  I  hope  that  the  practice  of  free  and 
friendly  cooperation  will  never  cease. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your  hos- 
pitality and  for  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS  AT  AIRPORT, 
OCTOBER  17 

Remarks  by  President  Eisenhower: 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  17 

Your  Majesty,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  every 
citizen  of  this  country  when  I  bid  you  and  the 
Prince  Philip  a  warm  welcome  to  this  country  and 
to  its  Capital. 

We  have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  your  visit. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  it  agreeable  and  en- 
joyable, just  as  we  will  take  great  pleasure  in  it. 

But  even  more  than  the  pleasure  that  your  visit 
brings  us,  we  are  conscious  of  its  importance  be- 
cause of  its  effect  on  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship  that  bind  our  two  countries  together. 
Those  ties  have  grown  up  in  periods  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace.  They  have  been  tested  in  the  cruci- 
ble of  war  when  we  have  fought  side  by  side  to 
defend  the  values  we  hold  dear. 

So  you  can  understand  that  this  visit,  which 
cannot  fail  to  strengthen  those  ties,  is  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  most  tremendous  importance  because 
we  thoroughly  believe  that  in  the  warmer,  closer, 
stronger  cooperation  between  your  country  and 
ours  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  us. 


*?29ro 
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Response  by  the  Queen: 

Thank  you  for  this  kind  and  generous  welcome. 
We  are  delighted  to  be  here  in  Washington 
again. 

I  have  come  to  the  United  States  from  Canada, 
and  it  is  as  Queen  of  Canada  that  I  bring  you 
the  warm  greetings  of  a  friendly  neighbor  and  a 
stanch  ally.  I  express  to  you  the  friendship  and 
respect  felt  by  my  peoples  of  every  race  and  creed 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

It  has  been  a  moving  experience  for  us  to  visit 
Jamestown,  the  site  of  the  first  English-speaking 
settlement  in  North  America,  and  the  old  colonial 
capital  of  Williamsburg. 

We  are  both  looking  forward  greatly  to  our 
visit  to  Washington  and  to  New  York.  It  is 
going  to  be  a  memorable  experience  for  us.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  we  cannot  visit  other  parts  of  this 
great  continent  on  this  occasion,  but  I  would  like 
the  whole  American  people — north,  south,  east, 
and  west — to  know  how  happy  we  are  to  be  here, 
and  I  send  them  all  my  warmest  good  wishes. 


MEMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  official 
party  accompanying  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and 
Prince  Philip  on  their  visit  to  the  United  States. 

John  G.  Diefenbaker,   Q.  C,   M.   P.,   Prime  Minister  of 

Canada,  Minister-in-Attendance,  and  Mrs.  Diefenbaker 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  C.  B.  E.,  T.  D.,  Q.  0,  M.  P.,  Secretary 

of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Minister-in-Attendance 
The  Countess  of  Leicester,  Lady-in- Waiting 
The  Countess  of  Euston,  Lady-in- Waiting 
Lt.  Col.  Sir  Michael  Adeane,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  Private 

Secretary  to  the  Queen 
The  Lady  Rose  Baring,  Lady-in- Waiting 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Browning,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  B.  E., 

C.  B.,  D.  S.  O.,  Comptroller  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Air  Commodore  Sir  Edward  Fielden,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  C.  B., 

D.  F.  C,  A.  F.  C,  Captain  of  the  Queen's  Flight 
James  Orr,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Lt.  Col.  Martin  Charteris,  M.  V.  O.,  O.  B.  E.,  Assistant 

Private  Secretary  to  the  Queen 


Comdr.  Richard  Colville,  C.  V.  O.,  D.  S.  C,  R.  N.,  Pre 

Secretary 
Brig.  J.  Aird  Nesbitt,  Canadian  Army,  Equerry 
Col.  E.  H.  Ainslie,  C.  D.,  Royal  Canadian  Army  Medic 

Corps,  Medical  Officer 
Capt.  The  Lord  Plunket,  M.  V.  O.,  Equerry 
D.  R.  C.  Bedson,  Private  Secretary  to  Mr.  Diefenbak 
Denis  Laskey,  C.M.G.,   Private   Secretary  to  Mr.  Lloj 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Uniti 

States,  and  Mrs.  Buchanan 
John    Hay    Whitney,    American    Ambassador    to    Gre 

Britaiu,  and  Mrs.  Whitney 
Lt.  Gen.  Lemuel  Mathewson,  U.S.A.,  American  Militai 

Aide  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Victor  Purse,  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol,  Department  i 

State 
Clement  E.  Conger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depai 

ment  of  "State 
Col.  John  Norton,  U.S.A.,  American  Military  Aide  to  H 

Royal  Highness  The  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburg 
Joseph  W.  Reap,  Press  Officer,  Department  of  State 


NATO  Secretary  General 
To  Visit  U.S. 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo 
ber  22  (press  release  587)  that  Paul-Henri  Spaat 
Secretary  General  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treat; 
Organization,  would  arrive  at  Washington  oi 
October  24  to  participate  in  discussions  on  NATC 
matters  with  President  Eisenhower  and  with  offi 
cials  of  the  State  and  Defense  Departments.  Oi 
October  26  Mr.  Spaak  will  leave  for  a  week's  tow 
of  the  United  States,  with  stops  at  Norfolk  anc 
Williamsburg,  Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Omaha 
Nebr. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  San  Francisco  and  Stanford 
Calif. ;  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He  will  ar 
rive  at  New  York  on  November  1  and  will  leave  foi 
a  visit  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  November  4 

Members  of  the  party  are  as  follows : 

Paul-Henri    Spaak,    Secretary    General    of    the    North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Aubrey  Casardi,  Assistant  Secretary  General 
Andr6  St.  Mleux,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  General 
Edward  Key,  press  officer,  NATO  International  Staff 
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eople-to-People  Program 

nwrks  by  President  Elsenhoicer1 

With  32  countries  here  represented  from  all 
Br  Western  Europe  and  indeed  from  many  other 
tits  of  the  world,  I  would  be,  in  my  own  opinion, 
most  remiss  if  I  had  not  come  before  you  to  say, 
st  of  all,  welcome  to  this  Capital  City  of  this 
untry  and  to  the  Nation  itself,  and  to  assure  you 
;it  I  speak  for  all  the  people.  I  know  I  do,  when 
expressing  the  hope  that  you  find  here  some- 
ing  of  value  that  you  may  take  back  and  with 
ur  new  understanding  help  promote  a  better, 
imnon  approach  to  the  problems  that  all  the 
>rld  must  face — if  we  are  to  continue  t  o 
osper — and,  indeed,  to  continue  to  give  employ- 
■nt  to  actuaries!  This  thing  can  be  very  per- 
lal.  you  know,  just  as  well  as  national  and 
ernational  in  its  scope. 

In  line  with  this  idea  that  I  am  so  roughly  try- 
%  to  express,  I  have  supported  a  number  of  pro- 
ams  for  the  interchange  of  students.  The  only 
janization  to  which  I  have  lent  my  name  since 
coming  President  has  been  the  Eisenhower 
llowships,  under  which  system  people  from  your 
mtries  and  from  this  country — young  execu- 
es,  business  executives — are  exchanged.  That 
one  little  corner  of  the  whole  problem  that  is 
xlt  with  by  private  philanthropy  in  this  country. 
But  I  have  supported  also  the  broader  thing 
led  the  people-to-people  program.  Now  there 
s  many  people-to-people  programs  going  on  in 
ler  countries  and  this  one.  Here  different 
mdations  support  different  types  of  exchange 
students  and  professors.  The  Fulbright  system 
courages  more  exchanges.  But  the  people-to- 
pple program  is  our  hope  for  supporting  all  of 
ise  and  enlarging  them  so  that  you  as  an  actuary 
i  get  to  know  what  the  one  out  in  Chicago  does, 
in  New  York,  or  in  Philadelphia,  or  Hartford, 
wherever  our  great  insurance  companies  are  in 
s  country,  and  to  know  him — and  not  only  in 
office  but  in  his  home,  how  he  lives,  how  his 
ldren  go  to  school — what  are  their  ideals,  their 
•irations,  just  as  we  need  to  know  that  about  you. 
Because,  my  friends,  we  may  differ  about  a 
)blem  very  seriously,  but  if  you  understand 

Made  to  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  of 
uaries  in  the  rose  garden  at  the  White  House  on  Oct.  21 
hite  Ilonse  press  release). 


that  I  have  a  side  to  the  problem  and  I  understand 
that  you  have  a  side  to  the  problem,  the  bitterness 
is  removed  from  our  conversations  and  our  dis- 
cussions. That  is  the  important  thing.  It  is  not 
that  we  differ.  If  we  don't  differ,  there  is  no  prog- 
ress, because  we  would  all  be  satisfied  exactly  as 
things  are  and  we  would  want  to  go  no  further.  We 
can  never  be  wholly  regimented  and  believe  every- 
thing in  every  way  the  same,  but  we  can  under- 
stand the  other  side  and  therefore  take  the  bitter- 
ness out  of  our  discussions  that  leads  to  stagnation, 
antagonisms,  which  will  defeat  our  purpose  of 
living  as  free  peoples,  each  developing  its  own 
resources  to  the  utmost. 

So  that  is  the  reason  that  I  have  felt  it  a  duty 
as  well  as  a  great  privilege  to  appear  before  you, 
to  say  welcome  again,  and  to  say  I  hope  that 
through  your  meeting  and  others  like  it  we  will  yet 
bring  all  the  free  world  to  closer  and  closer  com- 
munion. In  so  doing  we  will  give  an  example  to 
others  that  finally  the  whole  world,  no  matter  be- 
hind what  curtains  it  is  now  located,  will  finally, 
with  all  the  rest,  enjoy  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Secretary  Dulles  Appoints 
Advisory  Committee  on  Arts 

Press  release  578  dated  October  16 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  October 
16  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Arts  created  by  the  In- 
ternational Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair 
Participation  Act  of  1956  (Public  Law  860,  84th 
Congress).  The  provisions  of  this  act  call  for  a 
chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Exchange  from  among 
its  membership  and  nine  other  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Educational 
Exchange  has  designated  its  chairman,  Rufus  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts.  The  nine  other  members  of 
the  committee  were  selected  for  their  experience  or 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  one  or  more  of  the 
arts.    They  are : 

Gilmore  Clark,  landscape  architect,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Sumner  McKnight  Crosby,  art  historian,  curator,  Yale 

University 
Lamar  Dodd,  artist,  art  educator,  University  of  Georgia 
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Thor  Johnson,  musician,  orchestra  conductor,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

James  Albert  Michener,  author,  Tinicum,  Pa. 

Robert  Montgomery,  actor,  television  executive,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

George  Lloyd  Murphy,  actor,  motion  picture  executive, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Charles  Nagel,  art  museum  director,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helen  Crocker  Russell,  civic  leader,  art  patron,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

In  making  these  appointments  due  consideration 
was  given  to  recommendations  submitted  by  lead- 
ing national  organizations  in  the  major  art  fields. 

This  committee  was  created  by  Congress  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  and  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  conduct  of  the 
cultural  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  860, 
84th  Congress,  and— with  special  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  arts — in  other  international  cultural 
activities  and  exchanges. 


independence  because  the  Soviet  Army  moved 
in  great  strength  to  overwhelm  them.     But  th 
does  not  diminish  in  any  way  the  importance 
what  they  did. 

The  fact  that,  after  years  of  occupation,  tb 
Soviet  Communists  had  not  been  able  to  sell  thei 
doctrine  to  the  youth  of  Hungary  is,  in  itself, 
most  encouraging  sign  that  the  love  of  freedom 
born  in  every  human  being  and  that,  even  thoug 
these  young  people  had  never  known  anything  els» 
yet  they  did  not  accept  the  slave  doctrine  of  Sovic 
communism. 

The  action  of  the  Hungarian  people  has  been  a 
inspiration  to  liberty  lovers  all  over  the  world.  ]  I 
has  also  shown  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  commii 
nism  in  a  pitilessly  realistic  light.  Let  us  givl 
thanks  to  these  brave  men  and  women  that  the  lov 
of  liberty  is  still  strong,  and  let  us  go  on  witJ 
hope  for  the  future. 


Hungarian  Freedom  Day,  October  23 

WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT 

White  House  press  release  dated  October  23 

A  year  ago  today  the  Hungarian  people  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  free  government  of  their 
own  choice.  Their  attempt  was  ruthlessly  and 
brutally  crushed  by  the  armed  forces  of  their  Com- 
munist oppressors. 

All  Americans  as  well  as  free  people  the  world 
over  will  remember  this  historic  event  not  only 
with  sorrow  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hungarian 
people  but  with  feelings  of  deep  respect  for  their 
outstanding  courage. 

STATEMENT  BY  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE' 

A  year  ago,  on  October  23  to  be  exact,  the  people 
of  Hungary  certainly  lived  one  of  the  finest  mo- 
ments in  their  history.  That  was  when  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  broke  out  against  the  secret 
police  and  the  iron  dictatorship  of  the  Communist 
rule. 

The  world  knows  the  tragedy  of  those  events. 
The  world  knows  that,  in  spite  of  their  bravery, 
the  Hungarians  did  not  succeed  in  achieving  their 

'  Released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  22  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
!c;is(!  2777  dated  Oct.  21).  Ambassador  Lodge  is  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
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Polish  Specialists  To  Observe 
Food  and  Clothing  Industries 

Press  release  589  dated  October  22 

Jozef  Kutin,  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  tb 
Polish  Ministry  of  Internal  Trade,  arrived  in  tb 
United  States  October  17  to  observe  the  Americai 
food  and  clothing  industries.  He  is  accompaniec 
by  Tadeusz  Skowronski,  Deputy  Director  foi 
Organization  and  Administration  in  the  Polisl 
Central  Bureau  of  Food  Wholesalers,  who  wilsn 
make  the  tour  of  the  food  industry  with  him.  Mr 
Kutin  will  be  joined  later  by  Stanislav . 
Pawelczak,  Director  of  the  Polish  Central  Bureai 
of  the  Clothing  Trade,  who  will  accompany  hiir 
on  his  tour  of  the  American  clothing  industry. 

The  exchange  of  delegations  was  arrangec 
between  the  Polish  and  American  Government* 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  oi 
Food  Chains  and  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing 
Company,  who  are  expected  to  send  representa- 
tives to  Poland  for  reciprocal  visits. 

The  Polish  delegation  will  travel  through  Lb- 
Mideast  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  the  course 
of  their  tour,  which  lasts  until  December  6.  The 
visitors  are  currently  in  Washington,  D.  G. 
attending  the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  and  the  Conference 
of  the  International  Committee  of  Chain  Stores.;  - 
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iternational  Organizations:  Aid  to  World  Trade  and  Prosperity 


by  Francis  0.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


I  know  of  no  city  more  appropriate  for  a  dis- 
ission  of  world  trade  than  Boston.  A  Boston 
dp,  the  Columbia,  was  the  first  American  vessel 

sail  around  the  world.  By  1805  enterprising 
oston  merchants  were  even  shipping  ice  to 
imaica.  By  1850  stately  clipper  ships  were  en- 
Lged  in  a  thriving  trade  in  all  four  corners  of 
e  world. 

Today  Boston  is  the  nerve  center  of  New  Eng- 
nd's  business,  financial,  and  industrial  complex. 

also  is  one  of  the  great  seaports  of  our  country, 
wift  engine-driven  merchantmen  and  huge 
[very  aircraft  have  supplanted  the  clipper  ships 

carrying  the  products  and  ideas  of  American 
genuity  and  enterprise  throughout  the  world. 
The  development  of  trade  between  nations,  to 
hich  this  city  has  contributed  so  generously,  has 
«n  a  driving  force  in  world  progress.    The  urge 

one  nation  to  trade  with  another  has  spurred 
an's  search  for  centuries  for  new  lands  and  new 
aterials.  It  has  shaped  the  destinies  of  both 
rge  and  small  nations,  including  our  own. 
oday  the  economic  stability  of  many  countries 
ipends  almost  entirely  on  their  ability  to  trade 
ith  one  another  on  an  increasing  scale. 
Moreover,  international  trade  is  to  a  large 
tent  responsible  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
chnical  know-how  between  nations.  This  ex- 
lange  has  helped  to  make  us  great.  And  the 
port  of  our  technical  know-how,  whether  it 
i  through  international  trade  or  foreign  aid,  is 
slping  the  newly  developing  countries,  on  whose 
iendship  and  cooperation  we  depend,  to  make 
eir  way  too.     I  am  convinced  that  it  is  one 


of  the  most  effective  ways  of  helping  them  to 
resist  the  phony  promises  and  the  harsh  pressures 
of  world  communism. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  the  role 
of  international  organizations  in  helping  us  all 
to  meet  the  problems  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  complex  of  present-day  world  trade.  But 
before  doing  so,  let  us  first  consider  the  vital 
importance  of  foreign  trade  to  the  United  States. 


'Address  made  before  the  Boston  Conference  on  Dis- 
bution  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  21  (press  release  585). 


Importance  of  World  Trade  to  the  United  States 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  international 
trade  is  essential  to  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  this  country.  President  Eisenhower  made  this 
clear  last  April  in  a  message  to  Congress  when  he 
declared : 2 

Foreign  trade  is  a  major  economic  activity  in  the 
United  States.  In  1956  our  merchandise  exports  .  .  . 
amounted  to  over  17  billion  dollars.  ...  In  the  field  of 
agriculture  alone  exports  provide  the  market  for  the 
product  of  about  40  million  acres  of  land. 

Those  who  advocate  ever  higher  tariffs  should 
remember  that  earnings  from  these  exports  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  American  economy. 
Millions  of  Americans  make  their  living  through 
foreign  trade.  Exports,  as  you  well  know,  stimu- 
late production  and  contribute  to  lower  unit  pro- 
duction costs.  This,  in  turn,  results  in  lower 
prices  and  higher  living  standards  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Then,  too,  our  export  trade  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  any  business  which  depends  for  its 
prosperity  on  a  strong  domestic  market,  whether 
it  produces  for  export  or  not. 

But  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  street.    We  need 
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imports  as  well  as  exports.  There  are  few  in- 
dustries, including  those  producing  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  which  do  not  depend  on  imports 
from  abroad.  Our  industries  need  tin,  natural 
rubber,  industrial  diamonds,  various  ores,  jute, 
and  sisal  in  addition  to  certain  manufactured 
products  to  keep  their  factories  busy.  They  are 
essential  in  order  to  insure  a  constant  improve- 
ment of  our  standard  of  living  by  increasing  the 
variety  and  quality  of  consumers'  goods  available 
to  the  American  people. 

But  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  And 
this  we  should  always  keep  in  mind.  Other  coun- 
tries need  the  earnings  from  our  imports  to  pay 
for  the  products  we  sell  to  them.  Now  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  $1.5  billion  which  American 
tourists  spend  on  their  vacations  abroad  each  year 
is  a  big  help  in  this  respect.  So  are  American  in- 
vestments, which  are  another  source  of  hard  cash 
which  these  nations  must  have  to  pay  for  our  ex- 
ports to  them.  But  in  the  last  analysis  these  coun- 
tries must  pay  for  most  of  the  things  they  buy 
from  us  with  dollars  earned  by  selling  their  own 
wares  to  this  country.  It  is  a  truism  that  a  nation 
can  sell  abroad  only  as  it  is  willing  to  buy  abroad. 

Consequently  it  is  only  common  sense  that,  in 
our  own  economic  interest  and  quite  apart  from 
our  other  very  worthy  objectives  such  as  insuring 
a  prosperous  and  peaceful  world,  we  must  keep 
open  the  channels  of  our  import  trade.  Any  other 
course  would  be  national  suicide. 

The  Need  for  International  Organizations  in  World 
Trade 

Since  World  War  II  trade  relations  between 
nations  have  grown  increasingly  complicated. 
When  hostilities  ended,  many  nations,  as  you  re- 
member, had  almost  exhausted  their  reserves  of 
dollars  and  other  hard  currencies.  But  their 
need  for  products  from  hard-currency  countries 
continued.  To  halt  the  drain  on  their  hard-cur- 
rency reserves  these  countries  drastically  cur- 
tailed imports,  put  strict  controls  on  foreign  ex- 
change, and  entered  into  discriminatory  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  one  another.  The  result 
was  a  strict  government  control  over  the  foreign 
trade  of  many  of  these  nations. 

Consequently  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
United  Slates  to  meet  with  other  nations  of  the 
world  in  international  forums  in  persistent  efforts 
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to  untangle  the  problems  arising  from  these 
strictive  practices. 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

To  meet  these  problems  the  United  States 
35  other  nations  3  have  negotiated  a  broad  a^ 
ment  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  a  set  of  bs 
principles    designed    to    prevent    discriminat 
trade  practices  and  gradually  relax  trade 
riers    of  all  kinds.     These  arrangements    we. 
packaged  in  a  multilateral  trade  pact  called  tl 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  mc 
commonly   known    as   GATT.     And    what 
GATT  accomplished,  you  may  ask. 

Well,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  Its  me* 
ber  states  have  agreed  to  approximately  60,C 
tariff  concessions.  The  United  States  throuj 
its  participation  in  GATT  has  obtained  cone 
sions  covering  about  50  percent  of  the  value 
its  exports — concessions  which  it  would  have  be 
difficult  or  even  impossible  to  obtain  otherwis 
Of  course,  we  have  had  to  make  concessions  too 
But  the  high  levels  of  American  exports,  quit* 
apart  from  foreign-aid  shipments,  are  a  cleai 
indication  that  we  have  bargained  well  and  effec- 
tively. I  believe  this  is  a  pretty  impressive 
record. 

Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 

GATT  paved  the  way  for  obtaining  important 
tariff  cuts  for  our  export  trade.  This,  however, 
was  only  part  of  its  job.  Tariff  cuts  may  be  de- 
sirable, but  without  an  accompanying  relaxation 
of  exchange  controls,  import  licensing,  and  other 
restrictive  practices  they  are,  in  many  cases,  al- 
most meaningless.  The  General  Agreement  does 
contain  provisions  designed  to  eliminate  these 
bottlenecks  to  world  trade.  And  we  have  made 
a  great  deal  of  progress  in  eliminating  restrictive 
trade  practices  in  recent  years.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  moving  fast  enough. 
^  Consequently  a  new  mechanism  has  been  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  goal.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
posed Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation.  The 
OTC,  once  established,  would  take  over  the  job 
of  administering  GATT.  It  would  provide  an 
international  forum  where  member  states  could 

3  Malaya  became  the  37th  Contracting  Party  to  GATT 
on  Oct.  24, 1957. 
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ore  effectively  apply  the  ground  rules  estab- 
shed  under  GATT  to  their  mutual  benefit.  As 
resident  Eisenhower,  in  urging  approval  of 
TC,  declared:4 

It  would  open  the  way  to  major  benefits  for  American 
tide  by  providing  day  to  day  review  and  consultation 
i    administration    of    our    trade    agreements  ....     It 

juld  enable  us  more  effectively  to  encourage  tbe  open- 
ig  of  new  opportunities  for  our  exports  to  compete  in 

e  world  market  on  their  commercial  merit. 

The  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  OTC  is 
waiting  approval  by  the  Congress.  Without 
ich  approval  by  the  world's  greatest  trading 
>wer,  the  OTC  cannot  come  into  existence.  I 
ibmit  that  this  is  a  grave  responsibility  which 
e  cannot  take  lightly. 

he  Broader  Approach:  The  United  Nations  and 
>ecialized  Agencies 

However,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  open  up  exist- 
lg  markets.  New  markets  have  to  be  created  and 
id  ones  strengthened.  To  me  this  simply  means 
lat  we  must  raise  our  sights.  Greater  purchas- 
ig  power  must  be  created  in  areas  where  per 
ipita  income  is  often  below  $100  per  year.  It 
teans  better  working  conditions,  including  decent 
;ages  and  a  measure  of  social  security.  It  means 
reater  productivity,  improved  agriculture,  and 
BW  industries — all  the  way  from  Latin  America 
)  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Health 
andards  must  be  raised,  for  sick  people  produce 
ilatively  little.  Literacy  must  be  increased 
iroughout  the  world;  in  this  connection  bear  in 
ind  that  over  half  of  the  people  of  the  world 
oove  15  are  still  unable  to  read  and  write.  And, 
f  course,  better  transportation  facilities  must  be 
;tablished  both  within  underdeveloped  countries 
ad  between  them  and  the  more  highly  developed 
reas. 

These  objectives  are  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
overnments  throughout  the  free  world.  They  are 
nong  the  chief  targets  of  a  group  of  intergov- 
ernmental organizations.  I  refer  specifically  to 
le  United  Nations  and  its  11  specialized  agencies. 
heir  efforts  in  the  economic  and  social  fields  are 
trried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  They 
ildom  make  the  headlines.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
i  my  mind  that  they  have  achieved  the  greatest 
Jgree  of  international  economic  and  social  co- 


operation that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Through  their  programs  they  are  helping  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  and  thereby  creating  new  opportunities  for 
trade  and  commerce.  They  are  laying  the  basis 
for  a  more  lasting  peace  in  the  political  field.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  what  some  of  them  are  doing. 

Economic  Activities  of  the  United  Nations 

Each  year  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  fur- 
nishes the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  a 
comprehensive  report  on  world  economic  condi- 
tions.5 I  suggest  that  you  as  businessmen  have  a 
look  at  it.  This  report  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  Council  to  review  in  some  detail  the  prog- 
ress made  in  economic  development  throughout 
the  world. 

Some  critics  will  argue  that  this  exercise  seems 
to  produce  nothing  more  than  reports,  studies,  and 
perhaps  more  talk.  Often  overlooked  by  the  crit- 
ics, however,  is  the  fact  that  nations  of  the  world 
and  their  governments  are  learning  to  ask  the 
right  questions.  Economic  thought,  particularly 
in  some  of  the  newly  developing  countries,  is  grad- 
ually emerging  from  the  realm  of  wishful  thinking 
and  visionary  dreams  into  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  their  real  needs  and  potentials.  Right 
after  World  War  II  a  great  many  countries  of  the 
world,  large  and  small  alike,  wanted  their  own 
steel  mills  and  other  similar  industrial  equipment. 
But  this  unrealistic  attitude  has  been  replaced  by 
a  more  practical  search  for  new  agricultural  and 
industrial  opportunities  more  in  keeping  Avith  the 
natural  resources  of  the  various  countries. 

This  growing  sense  of  realism  which  I  have 
referred  to  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  in 
the  three  regional  commissions  established  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council — the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE),  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE).  The  ECE  in  the  early  years  of  its 
existence  contributed  substantially  to  the  revival 
of  Europe's  economy  by  helping  to  eliminate 
bottlenecks  in  transportation  and  the  production 
of  key  raw  materials  necessary  for  industrial  re- 
covery. More  recently  the  Commission  has  been 
focusing  its  attention  on  trade  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe.    In  this  respect,  however, 


m 
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6  For  the  latest  report,  see  U.N.  publication  1957.     II. 
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the  results,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  have  not  been 
breathtaking. 

By  contrast,  the  Economic  Commissions  in  Asia 
and  Latin  America  have  grown  stronger  and  are 
proving  their  worth  by  stimulating  economic  de- 
velopment in  their  respective  areas.  They  have 
promoted  helpful  surveys  of  resources  ranging 
from  timber  and  minerals  to  manpower.  They 
have  directly  assisted  trade  through  training  and 
expert  advice  on  modern  marketing  methods  such 
as  standardization,  trade  fairs,  and  other  trade- 
promotion  activities.  They  have  helped  build  up 
transport  facilities — roads,  railways,  and  rivers. 

Financing  Economic  Development 

Increasing  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  financing  economic  development.  Un- 
fortunately no  one  has  been  able  to  devise  a  magic 
formula  by  which  a  nation  can  be  developed  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  capital.  Our  own  repre- 
sentatives have  persistently  pointed  up  the  need 
for  promoting  national  savings  and  encouraging 
the  flow  of  private  investment.  Partly  as  a  result 
of  this  a  substantial  number  of  countries  have 
sought  to  improve  the  climate  for  private  invest- 
ment, thus  establishing  a  counterforce  to  the  trend 
toward  state  socialism.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant at  a  time  when  the  U.S.S.R.  is  going  all 
out  to  impose  economic  totalitarianism  upon  the 
world. 

Other  problems  of  international  financing  exist 
which  I  cannot  do  more  than  touch  on.  For 
example,  we  expect  heated  debates  in  the  current 
General  Assembly  over  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, more  commonly  known  as  SUNFED. 
This  debate  has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 
While  we  are  sympathetic  to  the  very  natural 
desires  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  to  move 
ahead  with  their  development  programs,  we 
believe  that  the  fund  ought  not  be  established 
until  we  have  made  a  sufficient  start  on  interna- 
tionally controlled  disarmament.6 

Meanwhile  powerful  financial  aid  already  is 
being  provided  to  the  newly  developing  countries 
through  our  bilateral  programs,  certain  regional 
organizations  like  the  Colombo  Plan,  and  the 

For  a  statement  by  Neil  II.  Jacoby,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive on  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  financ- 
ing economic  development,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23, 
1957,  i).  502. 


International  Bank.  The  latter,  I  might  poir 
out,  has  approved  loans  to  45  member  countrit 
and  territories  amounting  to  a  total  of  $3,108  bi 
lion  since  it  was  first  established.  This  assistant 
from  the  bank  has  been  supported  by  the  Interns 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  whose  loans  and  standb 
credits  have  contributed  to  the  achievement  ol 
financial  stability  and  the  removal  of  exchang 
restrictions.  This  in  itself  is  a  major  contribi 
tion  to  world  trade. 

Other  specialized  agencies  are  not  so  directl 
concerned  with  economic  or  financial  develop 
ment.  But  their  work  is  essential  to  the  buildin 
of  a  more  prosperous  world. 

World  Health  Organization 

Take  first  the  World  Health  Organization 
The  WHO  is  not  only  protecting  the  health  an< 
welfare  of  our  own  people  by  its  services  in  re 
porting  epidemics  and  its  work  in  the  standardi 
zation  of  drugs.  It  also  is  in  the  forefront  of  th 
battle  against  debilitating  diseases  which  reduo 
or  destroy  productivity  and  mean  poverty  ane 
despair  to  millions  of  people. 

In  this  respect  the  WHO  is  indirectly  helping 
us  as  well.  A  good  example  is  its  fight  agains 
malaria.  The  United  States  draws  60  percent  o: 
its  imports  from  countries  plagued  by  that  dis 
ease.  Money  spent  on  efforts  to  combat  malari? 
among  the  workers  who  turn  out  the  product; 
purchased  by  the  United  States  adds  on  the  aver 
age  at  least  5  percent  to  the  cost  of  these  items 
This  amounts  to  an  additional  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can importer  of  more  than  $350  million  a  year 

As  a  result  of  the  lead  taken  by  the  WHO  anc 
other  agencies  in  the  elimination  of  malaria,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  already  been  saved  from 
that  scourge.  Given  continued  support  for  the 
work  of  the  WHO,  malaria  can  be  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  within  our  lifetime.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  man-destroying  diseases  such 
as  yaws,  trachoma,  leprosy,  and  other  tropical 
plagues. 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Spearheading  the  effort  to  raise  food  produc- 
tion and  to  improve  the  diet  of  peoples  through 
better  methods  of  agriculture  is  the  Food  and' 
Agriculture  Organization.  FAO  experts  and 
training  teams  work  with  the  governments  of  the 
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Bfi  developed  countries  to  help  bring  about  a  sub- 
ant  ial  increase  in  food  production.    The  yield 

rice  per  aero  has  doubled  and  even  tripled  in 
veral  parts  of  Asia.     Overall  food  production 

the  world  in  1956  increased  b}7  3  percent  over 
ie  previous  year,  while  world  population  in- 
eased  only  by  1.7  percent.  Thus,  for  the  first 
me  in  recent  history,  food  production  out- 
ripped  the  increase  in  population,  thereby  open- 
g  to  question  the  validity  of  the  Malthusian 
etrine.  The  FAO  is  now  able  to  give  increased 
tention  to  the  promotion  of  selective  produc- 
•n  to  assure  a  larger  supply  of  protein-rich 
od,  the  lack  of  which  until  recently  has  caused 
e  death  of  millions  of  people,  particularly  chil- 
en,  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
Obviously,  better  health  and  more  and  adequate 
od  help  to  create  new  markets  in  which  to  trade. 
i  the  newly  developed  countries  improve  their 
rthods  of  agriculture,  they  move  on  toward  in- 
istrialization.  This,  in  turn,  means  increased 
iports  of  capital  equipment  from  the  more 
ghly  developed  countries  such  as  the  United 
ates. 

iESCO 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  necessary  to  life. 
it  a  civilized  society  needs  something  more.  It 
eds  education.  Education  furnishes  the  mental 
dIs  without  which  substantial  progress  in  eco- 
mic,  social,  and  human  development  is  impos- 
)le.  Indeed,  in  developing  the  underdeveloped 
imtries,  the  A  B  C's,  in  many  ways,  are  more 
portant  than  tractors  or  diesel  engines. 
The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
dtural  Organization  is  helping  to  provide  these 
)ls  on  an  increasing  scale.  In  Mexico,  in  Egypt, 
d  in  other  newly  developing  nations  UNESCO 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  elimi- 
tion  of  illiteracy  and  to  the  improvement  of 
indards  of  living  through  fundamental  educa- 
SL  The  schools  of  Afghanistan,  Libya,  Thai- 
id,  and  others  have  been  improved  through 
distance  from  UNESCO  experts. 
The  Soviet  Union  formerly  accused  UNESCO 
being  "an  agent  of  American  imperialism."  As 
mmunism  thrives  on  poverty  and  poverty 
urishes  on  ignorance,  the  accusation  of  the 
viet  Union,  false  as  it  is,  can  be  regarded  as  a 
bute  to  the  effectiveness  of  UNESCO's  efforts. 
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International  Labor  Organization 

Last  but  not  least,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
the  International  Labor  Organization.  American 
industry  has  long  complained  of  the  competition 
from  imported  products  turned  out  by  underpaid 
foreign  labor.  The  1LO  is  the  most  effective  in- 
strument we  have  to  raise  the  standards  of  labor 
and  thus  eliminate  this  type  of  competition. 
Through  international  conventions  and  other 
means  the  ILO  has  been  instrumental  in  setting 
higher  standards  in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  many  foreign  countries.  ILO  activity 
relating  to  working  conditions  in  the  merchant- 
shipping  industry  has  gone  a  long  way  in  placing 
our  own  shipping  industry  on  a  more  fully  com- 
petitive basis  by  eliminating  substandard  wages 
and  working  conditions  in  foreign  shipping 
enterprises. 

In  recent  years  the  ILO  has  developed  a  world- 
wide manpower  program.  Under  this  program 
ILO  productivity  teams  and  training  centers  are 
helping  to  increase  the  national  product  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  countries. 

Finally,  ILO  experts  have  an  enviable  record  in 
assisting  governments  in  the  development  of  more 
efficient  social-security  systems.  All  this  makes 
for  higher  standards  of  living,  more  production, 
stronger  and  more  stable  markets. 

Concluding  Comments 

It  would  be  foolish  of  me  to  pretend  that  all 
these  activities,  on  which  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  spent  some  $144  million  in 
1956  (not  counting  the  loans  of  the  International 
Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund) ,  will  usher  in  the 
millennium.  But  I  do  submit  that  they  are  vital 
to  our  own  well-being  and  the  economic  and  po- 
litical future  of  the  world. 

If  any  further  proof  is  needed  for  this  state- 
ment, it  has  been  furnished  by  recent  changes  in 
Soviet  policies.  When  we  drafted  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  U.S.S.R.  yielded  only  re- 
luctantly to  our  demand  that  there  be  included  in 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  the  better- 
ment of  economic  and  social  conditions.  Through- 
out the  Stalin  era  it  was  Soviet  policy  to  boycott 
and  undermine  the  work  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies. Moscow's  leaders  remained  aloof  from  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund,  the  FAO  and  UNESCO.  In 
1949  they    withdrew  even  from  the  WHO.     In 
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those  days  the  Soviets  seemed  to  take  great  delight 
in  launching  bitter  attacks  on  the  specialized 
agencies  such  as  the  ILO,  which  they  described  as 
"an  instrument  of  capitalist  employers  to  enslave 
the  workers  of  the  world." 

But  now  the  picture  has  changed.  Since  1954 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  joined  or  rejoined  UNESCO,  the 
ILO,  and  the  WHO.  Beginning  in  1954  they  con- 
tributed the  equivalent  of  $1  million  annually  to 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Within  the  United  Nations  and  in  these 
agencies  they  are  presently  making  an  all-out 
effort  to  assume  the  role  of  self-appointed  cham- 
pions of  economic  and  social  development. 

What  caused  this  radical  change  ?  The  answer 
is  simple  and  self-evident.  No  doubt  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev and  company  realized  that  the  economic  and 
social  services  performed,  largely  under  United 
States  leadership,  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  threatened  Communist  plans 
in  the  world.  They  were  impressed  and  fright- 
ened by  the  impact  made  upon  the  underdeveloped 
countries  by  free-world  aid.  Production  was  in- 
creasing even  in  the  most  backward  countries. 
New  markets  were  opening  up,  and,  above  all,  free- 
world  methods  were  helping  to  achieve  higher 
standards  of  living  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  All  this 
was  being  achieved  without  paying  the  appalling 
cost  in  loss  of  lives  and  of  freedom,  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  economic  development  in  the 
Communist-controlled  countries.  In  other  words, 
the  great  design  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world  was  failing. 

No  wonder  the  Soviet  leaders  responded  to  the 
maxim  "if  you  can't  lick  'em,  join  'em."  And  now, 
having  decided  to  participate  in  these  various 
United  Nations  programs,  we  can  be  sure  that  they 
will  make  every  effort  to  use  them  for  their  own 
devious  purposes. 

Thus  the  struggle  between  Soviet  communism 
and  the  free  world  has  entered  upon  a  new  and 
broader  stage.  It  calls  for  ever  more  initiative, 
for  ever  more  effective  participation  on  our  part 
and  on  the  part  of  other  free  nations  in  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies.  This  is  the 
only  way  we  can  meet  this  new  Soviet  offensive. 

Admittedly  the  U.S.S.R.  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  science  and  technology.  They  have  built 
up  a  formidable  industrial  complex.     On  the  other 


hand,  standards  of  living  in  the  Soviet  world  hav< 
remained  low  and  their  trade  remains  a  fractioi 
of  that  of  the  free  world.  Above  all,  they  havi 
sacrificed  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  manj 
to  buttress  the  power  of  the  few.  This  may  prov( 
to  be  the  fatal  error  of  Soviet  communism. 

By  contrast,  our  road  is  the  road  of  increasec 
prosperity  for  all.  More  important  still,  it  is  thi 
road  of  prosperity  with  freedom.  If  we  continue 
to  move  ahead  on  that  road,  mankind  will  one  daj 
reach  the  goal  to  which  he  has  always  aspired. 


French-American  Conversations 
on  1946  Air  Agreement 


Press  release  593  dated  October  25 

F  olio  win  g  French-American  conversation!, 
which  have  just  taken  place  at  Paris  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Franco-American  Air  Agreement 
of  194-6,  a  communique  was  issued  jointly  by  the 
two  delegations  on  October  25.  The  text  of  tht 
communique  follows. 

For  some  time  France  has  felt  that  the  Cm 
Air  Agreement  concluded  with  the  United  State.' 
in  1946  1  has  increasingly  favored  the  growth  oJ 
United  States  airlines  at  the  expense  of  those  oJ 
France.  This  belief  has  been  strongly  reinforced 
by  a  unilateral  expansion  of  United  States  air- 
lines service  from  new  points  in  the  United  States 
to  France. 

Accordingly,  the  Government  of  France,  under 
Article  VIII  of  the  Air  Transport  Agreement  of 
March  27,  1946,  has  requested  that  the  present 
consultations,  initially  undertaken  on  a  limited 
basis,  be  expanded  to  include  a  broader  exchange 
of  views  on  the  questions  pending  in  the  field 
of  civil  aviation  between  the  United  States  and 
France. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Agreement,  although  not  considering  that  there 
is  favor  to  the  United  States  airlines  or  disad- 
vantage to  those  of  France,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  the  French  request  for  broader  consul- 
tations and  that  such  consultations  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  additional  discussions  will  be 
held  in  Washington  beginning  December  10. 


1  Treaties   and   other   International   Acts  Series  1679, 
2106,  2257,  and  2258. 
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J.S.  Role  in  Economic  Development  of  Colombo  Plan  Area 


by  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt 
Counselor1 


The  United  States  delegation  is  pleased  and 
onored  to  participate  in  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee meetings.  We  join  in  expressing  apprecia- 
;on  and  admiration  for  the  splendid  arrangements 
lade  by  our  hosts  for  the  effective  pursuit  of  our 
usiness  and  for  our  personal  comfort.  We  are 
onored  to  join  in  the  welcome  extended  to  the 
'ederation  of  Malaya.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure 
or  me  to  represent  my  country  at  the  meeting  in 
laigon  since  it  gives  the  opportunity  to  see  again 
ianv  of  the  friends  I  made  during  my  2  years  in 
'iet-Xam.2 

My  country  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
'olombo  Plan's  contribution  to  cooperative  eco- 
omic  development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 
'he  United  States  appreciates  its  membership  in 
ach  a  distinguished  forum,  where  old  and  new 
riends  meet  to  exchange  ideas  and  experiences  on 
urrent  economic  problems  and  face  together  the 
racial  tasks  ahead.  We  meet  again  in  the  infor- 
lal,  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
)  discuss  the  problems  and  progress  of  develop- 
lent  in  free  Asia. 

The  United  States  continually  seeks  to  under- 
:and  the  real  problems  of  economic  development 
nd  cooperation  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  as 
le  leaders  and  people  in  this  area  see  them.    We 


1  Address  made  at  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
lltative  Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ed in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (the  Colombo  Plan)  at 
aigon,  Viet-Nam,  on  Oct.  22  (press  release  590  dated 
ct.  2:i).  Mr.  Reinhardt  was  U.S.  representative  to  the 
inisterial  Meeting.  For  names  of  other  members  of  the 
•S.  delegation,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  695. 
or  a  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth 
eetinp  of  the  Committee,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1957,  p.  30. 
1  Mr.  Reinhardt  was  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
iet-Xam  from  April  1955  to  March  1957. 


are  aware  of  the  tremendous  energy  in  Asia  which, 
if  suitably  channeled,  can  make  good  use  of  Asia's 
resources  and  talents. 

Each  annual  meeting  of  this  Committee  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  stock  and  express  our 
understanding  of  future  significant  problems  in 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  vast  area  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  includes  many  newly  independent 
nations  representing  some  of  the  world's  oldest 
surviving  cultures.  New  governments  in  Asia 
are  responding,  to  use  the  words  of  the  President 
of  Viet-Nam  in  his  inspiring  welcoming  speech, 


U.S.  To  Host  1958  Meeting 
of  Colombo  Plan  Committee 

Press  release  592  dated  October  25 

The  18-nation  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com- 
mittee will  hold  its  1958  meeting  in  the  United 
States.  The  invitation  was  extended  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  by  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State,  in  his  capacity 
of  U.S.  Ministerial  Representative  to  the  1957  Con- 
sultative Committee  meeting,  which  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 24  at  Saigon,  Viet-Nam. 

The  1958  meeting  in  the  United  States  will  be  the 
10th  session  of  the  Committee.  Previous  meetings 
have  been  held  in  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Ceylon,  Pakistan,  India,  Canada,  Singapore,  New 
Zealand,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  Consultative  Committee  consists  of  Aus- 
tralia, Burma,  Cambodia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom  together  with  Singapore  and 
British  Borneo,  the  United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

The  exact  time  of  the  meeting  and  its  location 
in  the  United  States  will  be  announced  at  a  later 
date. 
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to  "the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  of  the 
people." 

Review  of  progress  over  the  last  decade  indi- 
cates that  the  countries  of  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  moving  along  the  road  of  accelerated 
economic  development.  During  the  past  years 
many  of  the  overriding  internal  political  and 
economic  problems  have  been  partially  solved. 
Many  countries  newly  independent  have  been 
engrossed  in  urgent,  immediate  national  problems 
of  consolidation  and  pacification.  As  indicated 
by  the  reports  of  this  Committee  over  the  years, 
there  is  a  growing  awareness  of  the  nature  and 
dimension  of  the  principal  factors  limiting  the 
rate  of  economic  growth  and  the  need  for  flexi- 
bility in  implementing  development  programs. 

It  is  in  this  setting  that  I  comment  on  my  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  in  stimulating  economic 
development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
problem  of  financing  economic  development  has 
been  the  subject  of  constant  study  and  discussion 
in  my  country  during  the  past  year  as  attention 
was  focused  on  the  many  aspects  of  our  aid 
legislation  and  programs. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund 

Both  our  executive  branch  and  our  Congress, 
as  well  as  many  private  foundations  and  citizens, 
studied  and  recommended  measures  by  means  of 
which  the  United  States  might  help  stimulate 
and  support  economic  growth  in  the  lesser  devel- 
oped countries.  These  deliberations  resulted  in 
a  new  program  designed  to  help  accelerate  eco- 
nomic development — the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  should  like  to  describe  how  we  hope  that 
this  new  fund  as  well  as  our  other  existing  pro- 
grams can  supplement  domestic  efforts  in  meet- 
ing some  of  the  financial,  technical,  and  physical 
problems  which  confront  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries. 

At  its  last  session  our  Congress  established  this 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  appropriated  $300 
million  for  its  initial  operations.  We  believe  that 
the  fund  will  help  in  the  financing  of  economic 
development  on  a  sound  and  businesslike  basis. 
The  Development  Fund  is  now  being  organized 
and  will  be  administered  by  a  manager  as  a  part  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
The  fund  will  have  a  staff  to  process  loan  appli- 
'•:it  ions. 


The  Development  Fund  is  now  ready  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  projects  in  the  less  developed 
countries  of  the  free  world.  These  projects,  to  be 
eligible  for  fund  financing,  must  meet  certain 
criteria : 

First,  the  project  must  be  technically  feasible 
and  economically  sound  and  must  contribute  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  loan  must  offer  reasonable  prospect 
of  repayment  in  either  dollars  or  local  currency. 

Third,  a  project  that  can  be  financed  from 
other  free-world  sources,  including  private  invest- 
ment, the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank, 
and  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  will 
not  be  eligible. 

The  Development  Fund  will  consider  not  only 
projects  that  might  contribute  directly  to  in- 
creased production  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  extractive  industries,  irrigation, 
and  transportation  but  also  projects  which  would 
make  an  indirect  contribution.  Cases  might  arise, 
for  example,  where  a  training  school  or  health 
facility  was  vitally  needed  to  expand  agricultural 
or  industrial  output. 

The  fund's  loans  will  generally  be  extended  on 
more  flexible  terms  than  those  of  existing  lending 
institutions.  This  might  mean  that  a  fund  loan 
is  repayable  over  a  longer  term  or  that  its  repay- 
ment will  be  accepted  in  either  local  currency  or 
in  dollars,  depending  on  the  circumstances. 

The  fund  will  make  a  particular  effort  to  stimu- 
late increased  financing  from  other  sources.  The 
fund  will,  for  this  reason,  welcome  proposals  for 
projects  that  would  stimulate  local  and  foreign 
private  investment.  To  help  promote  such  invest- 
ment the  fund  has  the  authority  to  guarantee 
loans  from  private  investment  sources  for  devel- 
opment purposes.  The  fund  may  sometimes 
associate  itself  with  private  investors  in  financ- 
ing specific  projects  or  related  groups  of  projects. 
It  may  also  help  to  finance  local  development 
banks  which  would  make  loans  to  private  enter- 
prises. 

The  fund  will  work  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  to 
make  possible  or  facilitate  their  increased  partici- 
pation in  meeting  financial  needs.  On  occasion 
one  of  these  banks  might  find  that  it  could  meet 
part  of  the  external  financing  requirement  of  a 
sound  project  if  it  was  assured  that  the  remainder 
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•ould  be  forthcoming  from  some  other  source, 
n  such  cases  the  fund  might  provide  the  addi- 
onal  resources  needed.  Also,  one  of  the  banks 
light  decide  that  it  could  finance  a  given  project 
!  some  other  closely  related  project  which  it 
Duld  not  finance  were  undertaken  first.  The 
and  might  then  make  a  loan  which  would  permit 
le  first  project  to  be  executed. 

uture  Activities  of  the  Fund 

In  view  of  its  initially  limited  resources  the 
and  will  only  be  able  to  undertake  this  year  a  few 
f  these  new  activities.  But,  as  it  must  begin  now 
>  plan  for  the  future  activities,  the  fund  is  ready 
)  receive  proposals  for  projects  which  could  not 
e  undertaken  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will 
ermit  careful  advance  consideration  of  such  proj- 
:ts.  Governments  or  private  entities  wishing  to 
jbmit  proposals  may  approach  the  fund  directly 
1  Washington,  or  they  may  submit  proposals 
irough  United  States  missions  in  the  countries 
Micerned. 

The  following  kinds  of  information  would  be 
elpful  to  the  fund  in  connection  with  such  proj- 
:t  proposals : 

First,  a  description  of  the  project. 

Second,  its  expected  local-currency  and  foreign- 
schange  costs  and  the  proposed  method  of 
nancing. 

Third,  prospective  ownership  and  management. 

Fourth,  availability  of  necessary  materials,  la- 
or,  and  transportation,  and  a  market  for  the  fin- 
ked product. 

Fifth,  expected  effect  on  the  country's  produc- 
on,  foreign-exchange  position,  and  economic  de- 
elopment. 

If  the  project  seems  promising  for  fund  financ- 
ig,  a  formal  application  will  be  invited  and  addi- 
onal  information  requested  if  necessary. 

The  future  of  the  fund  will  depend  on  the  exist- 
ice  of  sound  projects  for  which  other  sources  of 
nancing  are  not  available.  Its  resources  will 
aly  be  committed,  of  course,  as  and  when  sound 
rojects  are  forthcoming.  More  importantly, 
bngress  may  appropriate  additional  resources 
nly  if  concrete,  sound  opportunities  for  their  pro- 
uctive  use  are  apparent. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  borrower's  responsibility  to 
mceive  the  projects  and  carry  forward  the  pro- 


grams which  will  reveal  these  opportunities.    The 
fund  cannot  share  this  responsibility. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  a  new  element 
in  our  program  of  economic  assistance.  Its  estab- 
lishment is  an  outgrowth  of  the  experience  ac- 
quired in  administering  earlier  programs  designed 
to  assist  economic  development  endeavors  abroad. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  the  principal  means 
of  United  States  governmental  aid  for  fostering 
specific  sound  economic  development  projects 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  financed.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  allocation  of  funds  on  a 
country-by-country  basis  as  has  been  typical  of 
previous  United  States  programs.  However,  as- 
sistance for  maintaining  the  economy  under  cer- 
tain conditions  will  continue  to  be  required  in  some 
countries.  Congress  has  authorized  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  such  aid  (defense  support)  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Other  Elements  of  U.S.  Economic  Assistance 

Other  elements  of  the  United  States  economic 
assistance  program  which  continue  to  be  available 
are  technical-cooperation  funds,  the  local-currency 
proceeds  accruing  from  programs  for  the  sale  of 
agriculture  surpluses  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and  loans 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  technical  coopera- 
tion meets  an  important  need  of  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  area.  Asian  members  of  the  Co- 
lombo Plan  have  repeatedly  caused  attention  to 
be  focused  on  the  problem  of  acquiring  the  mana- 
gerial, engineering,  and  other  technical  skills  nec- 
essary to  explore,  plan,  develop,  and  maintain  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  region.  As  has  been  noted 
in  this  forum,  vocational  and  on-the-job  training, 
know-how,  and  managerial  skill  form  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  confronting 
developing  countries.  To  meet  this  need  will  re- 
quire a  continuing  intensified  effort  to  mobilize 
the  best  available  human  resources. 

The  United  States  program  for  the  orderly  dis- 
posal of  agricultural  surpluses,  instituted  3  years 
ago,  continues  to  play  a  role  in  the  economic 
development  of  countries  of  the  area.  Of  the 
$850  million  of  sales  agreements  concluded  with 
countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  about  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  local-currency  proceeds 
were  programed  for  loans  for  economic-develop- 
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ment  purposes.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  governments  concerned  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  these  funds.  These  funds  are  in- 
struments for  promoting  specific  kinds  of  devel- 
opmental endeavor,  including  the  stimulation  of 
small  enterprises  resting  on  individual  initiative. 
The  United  States  Congress  has  authorized  an 
additional  $1  billion  to  continue  sales  programs 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act.  The  utilization  of  the  local-cur- 
rency proceeds  accruing  from  sales  under  this 
authority  will  also  make  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  area. 

Since  1950  United  States  resources  made  availa- 
ble to  the  countries  of  the  Colombo  Plan  area  have 
totaled  about  $3  billion.  These  resources  repre- 
sent governmental  funds  and  do  not  include  addi- 
tional sums  coming  into  the  area  through  private 
investment  channels.  Such  private  resources,  of- 
ten quietly  and  without  fanfare,  carry  with  them 
technical  know-how  and  experience  which  is 
shared  with  people  of  the  area,  resulting  in  in- 
creased output,  more  efficient  production,  and 
other  important  contributions  to  the  economic 
advancement  of  this  region. 

The  years  of  Colombo  Plan  experience  indicate 
increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Throughout  free  Asia  private  enterprise  predomi- 
nates in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  small  busi- 
ness. Private  entrepreneurs  are  also  prevalent  in 
the  extractive  and  the  medium  and  heavy  indus- 
tries of  Asia.  We  realize  that  the  lack  of  entre- 
preneurial skill  and  domestic  capital  often  makes 
it  difficult  to  start  private  ventures  in  some  areas 
of  Asia.  Our  sympathy  with  this  problem  is 
borne  out  by  assistance  to  governmental  indus- 
trial production  efforts  where  not  to  have  done 
so  would  have  deprived  a  country  of  facilities 
necessary  for  subsequent  development.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  tremendous  possibilities  in  Asia 
which  require  the  initiative,  skills,  and  ingenuity 
of  private  business,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Encouragement  of  Private  Enterprise 

Therefore  we  seek  through  appropriate  means 
to  strengthen  the  resources  of  Asian  private  enter- 
prise, to  encourage  countries  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate for  foreign  private  investment  in  Asia  and 
expand  the  contribution  of  industry  and  technol- 
ogy to  economic  development  in  Asia.     For  in 
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the  fields  of  industrial  production  and  marketing  I 
we  believe  private  enterprise  can  obtain  result? ' 
more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  catfj 
the  processes  of  government.  About  this  1  believe 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding.  This  point 
of  view  is  not  new  in  the  United  States,  nor  is  iti 
strange  to  our  Asian  friends. 

As  development  in  the  area  progresses,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  increasing  opportunities  foi 
furthering  the  contribution  that  private  initiative 
can  make  to  economic  growth.  Similarly,  we 
believe  that  increasing  cooperation  among  the 
countries  represented  here  could  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  development  of  each  country  as 
well  as  to  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  exchange 
of  experience,  technical  skills,  and  goods  and  serv- 
ices within  the  Colombo  Plan  area  is  of  mutual 
benefit.  The  time  may  have  been  reached  when 
the  scope  of  cooperative  economic  development 
may  be  expanded.  National  economic  programs 
and  policies  might  usefully  be  examined  in  the 
light  of  regional  needs  and  developments.  The 
United  States  is  interested  in  possible  projects 
which  could  benefit  two  or  more  countries  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  in  this  great  area.  We 
welcome  suggestions  from  our  Asian  colleagues 
for  such  projects. 

The  purpose  of  United  States  policies  and  pro- 
grams in  this  area  is  to  help  our  Asian  friends 
preserve  and  foster  their  independence,  freedom, 
and  progress.  We  have  come  to  understand  each 
other's  problems  better  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences.  We  are  all  participants  in 
a  fast-changing  contemporary  world.  In  such  a 
situation  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness,  the  ex- 
pression of  trust,  and  a  community  of  purpose  are 
indispensable.  The  meetings  of  the  Consultative 
Committee,  the  Colombo  Plan  itself,  symbolize 
and  strengthen  these  priceless  assets  of  coopera- 
tive economic  endeavor. 


Immigration  Quota  for  Malaya 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  each  independent 
country,  self-governing  dominion,  mandated  territory,  and 
territory  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  of 
the  United  Nations,  other  than  independent  countries  of 
North,   Central,   and   South  America,   is   entitled  to  be 
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coated  as  a  separate  quota  area  when  approved  by  the 
iecretary  of  State  ;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  section  201  (b)  of  the 
mmigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State, 

if  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
olntly,  are  required  to  determine  the  annual  quota  of 
ny  quota  area  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
ectioD  202  (a)  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  report  to  the 
'resident  the  quota  of  each  quota  area  so  determined ; 
nd 

Whereas  the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  on  August  31, 
0B7,  granted  independence  by  the  Government  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
.'ations ;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General  have  reported  to  the 
'resident  that  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  and 
he  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  section  201  (b)  of 
he  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  they  jointly  have 
lade  the  determination  provided  for  and  computed  under 
he  provisions  of  section  201  (a)  of  the  said  Act,  and 
ave  fixed,  in  accordance  therewith,  an  immigration 
[uota  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  hereinafter  set 
orth : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
ff  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
irtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  aforesaid 
|ct  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known 
hat  the  annual  quota  of  the  quota  area  hereinafter  des- 
ignated has  been  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law 
f>  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows : 


Area  Xo. 

Quota  area 

Quota 

89 

Federation  of  Malaya 

100 

The  establishment  of  an  immigration  quota  for  any 
uota  area  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
he  pertinent  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
lity  Act  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  signifi- 
ance  extraneous  to  such  purpose. 

Proclamation  No.  2980  of  June  30,  1952,  entitled  "Immi- 
ration  Quotas",2  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 
emigration  quota  for  the  Federation  of  Malaya  as  set 
orth  in  this  proclamation. 

I\  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
aused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
ffixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  tenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
seal]  and  fifty-seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ighty-second. 

ty  the  President : 

Christian  A.  Herter 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


'  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1952,  p.  83. 


Maritime  Conventions  Signed 
at  Brussels  Conference 

Press  release  577  dated  October  15 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  15  re- 
leased the  text  of  the  two  conventions  signed  at 
the  Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  held 
at  Brussels  September  30-October  10,  1957,  in- 
clusive. These  conventions  relate  to  the  limitation 
of  the  liability  of  owners  of  seagoing  ships  and 
to  stowaways,  respectively. 

The  conference  was  convened  by  the  Belgian 
Government  to  consider,  at  governmental  level, 
draft  conventions  developed  by  the  International 
Maritime  Committee  (Comite  Maritime  Inter- 
national) at  its  Madrid  conference  in  1955.  That 
Committee  is  an  international  coalition  of  national 
law  associations  of  various  countries.  The  Mari- 
time Law  Association  of  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  The  Belgian  Government  and  the 
Comite  have  taken  the  lead  since  1910  in  the  de- 
velopment of  private  international  maritime  law, 
the  Comite  drafting  conventions  for  submission  to 
diplomatic  conferences  convened  by  the  Belgian 
Government.  As  a  well-known  example,  the  so- 
called  Hague  Rules,  1922,  embodied  in  our  Ameri- 
can Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,  were  developed 
in  this  manner. 

Thirty -two  governments,  including  the  United 
States,  were  represented  by  delegations  'at  the  1957 
Brussels  conference,  and  six  others  sent  observers. 

The  U.S.  delegation  consisted  of  Clarence  G. 
Morse,  Maritime  Administrator  and  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  (chairman  of  dele- 
gation), John  W.  Mann,  Department  of  State 
(vice  chairman),  Oscar  Houston,  of  Bigham, 
Englar,  Jones  and  Houston,  and  E.  Robert  Seaver, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  the  conventions  will 
be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  will  not  be  made 
until  there  has  been  consultation  between  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Commerce,  Justice,  and  Navy 
and  with  the  admiralty  bar  and  shipping  industry. 


TEXT  OF  CONVENTIONS 

international  Convention  Relating  to  the  Limita- 
tion of  the  Liability  of  Owners  of  Seagoing  Ships 

Article  1. 
(1)   The  owner  of  a  seagoing  ship  may  limit  his  liability 
in  accordance  with  Article  3  of  this  Convention  in  respect 
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of  claims  arising  from  any  of  the  following  occurrences, 
unless  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  the  claim  resulted 
from  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owner : 

(a)  Loss  of  life  of,  or  personal  injury  to,  any  person 
being  carried  in  the  ship,  and  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  any 
property  on  board  the  ship. 

(b)  Loss  of  life  of,  or  personal  injury  to,  any  other 
person  whether  on  land  or  on  water,  loss  of  or  damage  to 
any  other  property  or  infringement  of  any  rights  caused 
by  the  act,  neglect  or  default  of  any  person  on  board  the 
ship  for  whose  act,  neglect  or  default  the  owner  is  re- 
sponsible or  any  person  not  on  board  the  ship  for  whose 
act,  neglect  or  default  the  owner  is  responsible :  Provided 
however  that  in  regard  to  the  act,  neglect  or  default  of 
this  last  class  of  person,  the  owner  shall  only  be  en- 
titled to  limit  his  liability  when  the  act,  neglect  or  de- 
fault is  one  which  occurs  in  the  navigation  or  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  or  in  the  loading,  carriage  or  dis- 
charge of  its  cargo  or  in  the  embarkation,  carriage  or 
disembarkation  of  its  passengers. 

(c)  Any  obligation  or  liability  imposed  by  any  law  re- 
lating to  the  removal  of  wreck  and  arising  from  or  in 
connection  with  the  raising,  removal  or  destruction  of  any 
ship  which  is  sunk,  stranded  or  abandoned  (including 
anything  which  may  be  on  board  such  ship)  and  any  obli- 
gation or  liability  arising  out  of  damage  caused  to  harbour 
works,  basins  and  navigable  waterways. 

(2)  In  the  present  Convention  the  expression  "personal 
claims"  means  claims  resulting  from  loss  of  life  and  per- 
sonal injury :  the  expression  "property  claims"  means 
all  other  claims  set  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  An  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  limit  his  liability  in 
the  cases  set  out  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  even 
in  cases  where  his  liability  arises,  without  proof  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  of  persons  for  whose 
conduct  he  is  responsible,  by  reason  of  his  ownership, 
possession,  custody  or  control  of  the  ship. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  apply : 

(a)  to  claims  for  salvage  or  to  claims  for  contribution 
in  general  average. 

(b)  To  claims  by  the  Master,  by  members  of  the  crew, 
by  any  servants  of  the  owner  on  board  the  ship  or  by 
servants  of  the  owner  whose  duties  are  connected  with 
the  ship,  including  the  claims  of  their  heirs,  personal 
representatives  or  dependents,  if  under  the  law  govern- 
ing the  contract  of  service  between  the  owner  and  such 
servants  the  owner  is  not  entitled  to  limit  his  liability  in 
respect  of  such  claims  or  if  he  is  by  such  law  only  per- 
mitted to  limit  his  liability  to  an  amount  greater  than  that 
provided  for  in  Article  3  of  this  Convention. 

(5)  If  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  entitled  to  make  a  claim 
against  a  claimant  arising  out  of  the  same  occurrence, 
their  respective  claims  shall  be  set  off  against  each  other 
and  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  only  apply  to 
the  balance,  If  any. 

(6)  The  question  upon  whom  lies  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing whether  or  not  the  occurrence  giving  rise  to  the  claim 

nlted  from  the  actual  fault  of  privity  of  the  owner 
shall  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori. 


(7)  The  act  of  invoking  limitation  of  liability  sha 
not  constitute  an  admission  of  liability. 

Article  2. 

(1)  The  limit  of  liability  prescribed  by  Article  3  < 
this  Convention  shall  apply  to  the  aggregate  of  person! 
claims  and  property  claims  which  arise  on  any  distim 
occasion  without  regard  to  any  claims  which  have  arise 
or  may  arise  on  any  other  distinct  occasion. 

(2)  When  the  aggregate  of  the  claims  which  .arise  o 
any  distinct  occasion  exceeds  the  limits  of  liability  pn 
vided  for  by  Article  3,  the  total  sum  representing  sue 
limits  of  liability  may  be  constituted  as  one  distn* 
limitation  fund. 

(3)  The  fund  thus  constituted  shall  be  available  onl 
for  the  payment  of  claims  in  respect  of  which  limitatlo 
of  liability  can  be  invoked. 

(4)  After  the  fund  has  been  constituted,  no  claimar 
against  the  fund  shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  rig! 
against  any  other  assets  of  the  shipowner  in  respec 
of  his  claim  against  the  fund,  if  the  limitation  fund  i 
actually  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant. 

Article  3. 

(1)  The  amounts  to  which  the  owner  of  a  ship  ma; 
limit  his  liability  under  Article  1  shall  be : 

(a)  Where  the  occurrence  has  only  given  rise  to  proj 
erty  claims,  an  aggregate  amount  of  1000  francs  for  eacl 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage ; 

(b)  Where  the  occurrence  has  only  given  rise  to  per 
sonal  claims  an  aggregate  amount  of  3100  francs  fo 
each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage ; 

(c)  Where  the  occurrence  has  given  rise  both  to  per 
sonal  claims  and  property  claims  an  aggregate  amoun 
of  3100  francs  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage,  o 
which  a  first  portion  amounting  to  2100  francs  for  eacl 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  exclusively  appropri 
ated  to  the  payment  of  personal  claims  and  of  which  i 
second  portion  amounting  to  1000  francs  for  each  toi 
of  the  ship's  tonnage  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  pay 
ment  of  property  claims,  provided  however  that  in  cases 
where  the  first  portion  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  persona 
claims  in  full,  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  claims  shal 
rank  rateably  with  the  property  claims  for  paymem 
against  the  second  portion  of  the  fund. 

(2)  In  each  portion  of  the  limitation  fund  the  dis 
tribution  among  the  claimants  shall  be  made  in  pro 
portion  to  the  amounts  of  their  established  claims. 

(3)  If  before  the  fund  is  distributed  the  owner  ha* 
paid  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  claims  set  out  h 
Article  1  paragraph  (1)  he  shall  pro  tanto  be  placed  ii 
the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  fund  as  the  claim- 
ant whose  claim  he  has  paid,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  claimant  whose  claim  he  has  paid  would  have 
had  a  right  of  recovery  against  him  under  the  national 
law  of  the  State  where  the  fund  has  been  constituted. 

(4)  Where  the  shipowner  establishes  that  he  may  at 
a  later  date  be  compelled  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
of  the  claims  set  out  in  Article  1  paragraph  (1)  the 
Court  or  other  competent  authority  of  the  country  where 
the  fund  has  been  constituted  may  order  that  a  sufficient 
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iu  shall  be  provisionally  set  aside  to  enable  the  ship- 
ner  at  such  later  date  to  enforce  his  claim  against 
I  fund  in  the  manner  set  out  in  the  preceding 
ngraph. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  limit  of  an 
ner's  liability  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
||  Article  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  of  less  than  300  tons 
ill  be  deemed  to  be  300  tons. 

(6)  The  franc  mentioned  in  this  article  shall  be 
enied  to  refer  to  a  unit  consisting  of  sixty-five  and  a 
If  milligrams  of  gold  of  millesimal  fineness  nine  hun- 
h1.  The  amounts  mentioned  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
tide  shall  be  converted  into  the  national  currency  of 
I  State  in  which  limitation  is  sought  on  the  basis  of  the 
ue  of  that  currency  by  reference  to  the  unit  defined 
pre  at  the  date  on  which  the  shipowner  shall  have  con- 
futed the  limitation  fund,  made  the  payment  or  given 
:uarantee  which  under  the  law  of  that  state  is  equiva- 
it  to  such  payment. 

[")  For  the  purpose  of  this  convention  tonnage  shall 
calculated  as  follows : 

— Iu  the  case  of  steamships  or  other  mechanically  pro- 
led  ships  there  shall  be  taken  the  net  tonnage  with 
s  addition  of  the  amount  deducted  from  the  gross 
mage  on  account  of  engine  room  space  for  the  purpose 
ascertaining  the  net  tonnage. 

—In  the  case  of  all  other  ships  there  shall  be  taken 
i  net  tonnage. 

Article  4. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  para- 
iph  (2)  of  this  Convention,  the  rules  relating  to  the 
istitution  and  distribution  of  the  limitation  fund, 
any,  and  all  rules  of  procedure  shall  be  governed  by 
;  national  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  fund  is 
istituted. 

Abticle  5. 

;i)  Whenever  a  shipowner  is  entitled  to  limit  his  lia- 
ity  under  this  Convention,  and  the  ship  or  another 
p  or  other  property  in  the  same  ownership  has  been 
■ested  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  contracting  State  or 
il  or  other  security  has  been  given  to  avoid  arrest,  the 
urt  or  other  competent  authority  of  such  State  may 
ler  the  release  of  the  ship  or  other  property  or  of  the 
urity  given  if  it  is  established  that  the  shipowner  has 
eady  given  satisfactory  bail  or  security  in  a  sum  equal 
the  full  limit  of  his  liability  under  this  Convention 
1  that  the  bail  or  other  security  so  given  is  actually 
lilable  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  in  accordance 
th  his  rights. 

'2)  Where,  in  circumstances  mentioned  in  paragraph 
I  of  this  article,  bail  or  other  security  has  already  been 
en: 

!a)  at  the  port  where  the  accident  giving  rise  to  the 
1m  occurred ; 

[b)  at  the  first  port  of  call  after  the  accident  if  the 
rident  did  not  occur  in  a  port ; 

(c)  at  the  port  of  disembarkation  or  discharge  if  the 
im  is  a  personal  claim  or  relates  to  damage  to  cargo ; 


the  Court  or  other  competent  authority  shall  order  the 
release  of  the  ship,  bail  or  other  security  given,  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article  shall  apply  likewise  if  the  bail  or  other  security 
already  given  is  in  a  sum  less  than  the  full  limit  of  lia- 
bility under  this  Convention,  provided  that  satisfactory 
bail  or  other  security  is  given  for  the  balance. 

(4)  When  the  shipowner  has  given  bail  or  other  se- 
curity in  a  sum  equal  to  the  full  limit  of  his  liability 
under  this  Convention  such  bail  or  other  security  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  all  claims  arising  on  a  dis- 
tinct occasion  and  in  respect  of  which  the  shipowner  may 
limit  his  liability. 

(5)  Questions  of  procedure  relating  to  actions  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  and  also  the  time 
limit  within  which  such  actions  shall  be  brought  or  prose- 
cuted shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  national  law 
of  the  Contracting  State  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 

Article  6. 

(1)  In  this  Convention  the  liability  of  the  shipowner 
includes  the  liability  of  the  ship  herself. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this  Article,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  shall  apply  to  the  charterer, 
manager  and  operator  of  the  ship,  and  to  the  master, 
members  of  the  crew  and  other  servants  of  the  owner, 
charterer,  manager  or  operator  acting  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  in  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to  an 
owner  himself :  Provided  that  the  total  limits  of  liability 
of  the  owner  and  all  such  other  persons  in  respect  of  per- 
sonal claims  and  property  claims  arising  on  a  distinct 
occasion  shall  not  exceed  the  amounts  determined  in 
accordance  with  Article  3  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  When  actions  are  brought  against  the  master  or 
against  members  of  the  crew  such  persons  may  limit  their 
liability  even  if  the  occurrence  which  gives  rise  to  the 
claims  resulted  from  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  one  or 
more  of  such  persons.  If,  however,  the  master  or  member 
of  the  crew  is  at  the  same  time  the  owner,  co-owner,  char- 
terer, manager  or  operator  of  the  ship,  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  only  apply  where  the  act,  neglect  or 
default  in  question  is  an  act,  neglect  or  default  committed 
by  the  person  in  question  in  his  capacity  as  master  or  as 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

Article  7. 

This  Convention  shall  apply  whenever  the  owner  of  a 
ship,  or  any  other  person  having  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  6  hereof  the  same  rights  as  an  owner  of 
a  ship,  limits  or  seeks  to  limit  his  liability  before  the 
Court  of  a  Contracting  State  or  seeks  to  procure  the  re- 
lease of  a  ship  or  other  property  arrested  or  the  bail  or 
other  security  given  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such 
State. 

Nevertheless,  each  Contracting  State  shall  have  the 
right  to  exclude,  wholly  or  partially,  from  the  benefits  of 
this  Convention  any  non-Contracting  State,  or  any  per- 
son who,  at  the  time  when  he  seeks  to  limit  his  liability 
or  to  secure  the  release  of  a  ship  or  other  property  arrest- 
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ed  or  the  bail  or  other  security  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  5  hereof,  is  not  ordinarily  resident 
in  a  Contracting  State,  or  does  not  have  his  principal 
place  of  business  in  a  Contracting  State,  or  any  ship  in 
respect  of  which  limitation  of  liability  or  release  is 
sought  which  does  not  at  the  time  specified  above  fly  the 
flag  of  a  Contracting  State. 

Article  8. 

Each  Contracting  State  reserves  the  right  to  decide 
what  other  classes  of  ship  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  sea-going  ships  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Convention. 

Article  9. 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law. 

Article  10. 

This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  notify  through  diplomatic  channels 
all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of  their  deposit. 

Article  11. 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  six  months 
after  the  date  of  deposit  of  at  least  ten  instruments  of 
ratification,  of  which  at  least  five  by  States  that  have 
each  a  tonnage  equal  or  superior  to  one  million  gross 
tons  of  tonnage. 

(2)  For  each  signatory  State  which  ratifies  the  Con- 
vention after  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  instrument  of 
ratification  determining  the  coming  into  force  such  as  is 
stipulated  in  para.  (1)  of  this  article,  this  Convention 
shall  come  into  force  six  months  after  the  deposit  of 
their  instrument  of  ratification. 

Article  12. 

Any  State  not  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law  may  accede  to 
this  Convention. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Belgian  Government  which  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  deposit  of  any  such  instruments. 

The  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect  of  the 
acceding  State  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  accession  of  that  State,  but  not 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  as 
established  by  Article  11   (1). 

Article  13. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  this  Convention  at  any  time  after  the  coming 
Into  force  thereof  in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party.  Nevertheless,  this  denunciation  shall  only  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  notification 
thereof  has  been  received  by  the  Belgian  Government 
which  shall  Inform  through  diplomatic  channels  all  sig- 
natory and  acceding  States  of  such  notification. 
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Article  14. 

(1)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  at  the  time 
Its  ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Convention  or  a 
any  time  thereafter  declare  by  written  notification  to  th(' 
Belgian  Government  that  the  Convention  shall  extend  t< 
any  of  the  territories  for  whose  international  relations  i 
is  responsible.     The  Convention  shall  six  months  afte 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by  the  Belgian 
Government  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein,  bu 
not  before  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con 
vention  in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting  Party ; 

(2)  A  High  Contracting  Party  which  has  made  $| 
declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  extending 
the  Convention  to  any  territory  for  whose  internationa. 
relations  it  is  responsible  may  at  any  time  thereafter  de 
clare  by  notification  given  to  the  Belgian  Government  tha> 
the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  territory 
This  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after  tht 
date  on  which  notification  thereof  has  been  received  bj 
the  Belgian  Government; 

(3)  The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  througt 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of' 
any  notification   received  by  it  under   this  article. 

Article  15. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  three  years  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention  in  respect  of 
such  High  Contracting  Party  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
request  that  a  conference  be  convened  in  order  to  con- 
sider amendments  to  the  Convention. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  proposing  to  avail  itself 
of  this  right  shall  notify  the  Belgian  Government  which 
shall  convene  the  conference  within  six  months  there- 
after. 

Article  16. 

In  respect  of  the  relations  between  States  which  ratify 
this  Convention  or  accede  to  it,  this  Convention  shall  re- 
place and  abrogate  the  International  Convention  for  the 
unification  of  certain  rules  concerning  the  limitation  of 
the  liability  of  the  owners  of  seagoing  ships,  signed  at 
Brussels  on  the  25th  of  August  1924. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries,  duly  author- 
ized, have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  tenth  day  of  October  1957,  in  the 
French  and  English  languages,  the  two  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remain  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government,  which  shall 
issue  certified  copies. 


International  Convention  Relating  to  Stowaways 

The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

Having  recognized  the  desirability  of  determining  by 
agreement  certain  uniform  rules  relating  to  stowaways, 
have  decided  to  conclude  a  Convention  for  this  purpose, 
and  thereto  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1. 

In  this  Convention  the  following  expressions  shall  have 
the  meanings  specified  hereunder: 
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"Stowaway"  means  a  person  who,  at  any  port  or  place 
in  the  vicinity  thereof,  secretes  himself  in  a  ship  without 
the  consent  of  the  shipowner  or  Master  or  any  other  per- 
son in  charge  of  the  ship  and  who  is  on  board  after  the 
ship  has  left  that  port  or  place. 

"Port  of  Embarkation"  means  the  port  or  place  in  the 
vicinity  thereof  at  which  a  stowaway  boards  the  ship  on 
which  he  is  found. 

'•Port  of  Disembarkation"  means  the  port  at  which  the 
stowaway  is  delivered  to  the  appropriate  authority  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

"Appropriate  authority"  means  the  body  or  person  at 
the  port  of  disembarkation  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  in  which  that  port  is  situated  to  re- 
ceive and  deal  with  stowaways  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention. 

"Owner"  includes  any  charterer  to  whom  the  ship  is 
demised. 

Abticle  2. 

(1)  If  on  any  voyage  of  a  ship  registered  in  or  bearing 
the  flag  of  a  Contracting  State  a  stowaway  is  found  in 
a  port  or  at  sea,  the  Master  of  the  ship  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  3,  deliver  the  stowaway  to 
the  appropriate  authority  at  the  first  port  in  a  Contract- 
ing State  at  which  the  ship  calls  after  the  stowaway  is 
found,  and  at  which  he  considers  that  the  stowaway  will 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention. 

(2)  Upon  delivery  of  the  stowaway  to  the  appropriate 
authority,  the  Master  of  the  ship  shall  give  to  that  au- 
thority a  signed  statement  containing  all  information  in 
his  possession  relating  to  that  stowaway  including  his 
nationality  or  nationalities,  his  port  of  embarkation  and 
the  date,  time  and  geographical  position  of  the  ship 
when  the  stowaway  was  found,  as  well  as  the  port  of 
departure  of  the  ship  and  the  subsequent  ports  of  call 
with  dates  of  arrival  and  departure. 

(3)  Unless  the  stowaway  is  under  a  previous  individual 
order  of  deportation  or  prohibition  from  entry,  the  ap- 
propriate authority  of  a  Contracting  State  shall  receive 
any  stowaway  delivered  to  it  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Article  and  deal  with  him 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  3. 

When  a  stowaway  is  delivered  to  the  appropriate  au- 
thority at  the  port  of  disembarkation  : 

(1)  This  authority  may  return  him  to  any  State  of 
which  it  considers  that  he  is  a  national  and  is  admitted 
as  such  by  that  State. 

(2)  When,  however,  the  State  or  States  of  which  the 
appropriate  authority  consider  the  stowaway  to  be  a 
national  refuses  or  refuse  to  accept  his  return,  or  when 
the  appropriate  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  stowaway 
possesses  no  nationality  or  that,  for  reasons  mentioned 
in  Article  5  (2),  he  should  not  be  returned  to  his  own 
xrontry,  then  the  said  authority  may  subject  to  the  pro- 
of  Article  5    (2),   return   the  stowaway  to   the 

State  in  which  the  port  which  they  consider  to  have  been 
bis  port  of  embarkation  is  situated. 


(3)  However,  if  the  stowaway  cannot  be  returned  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  article,  the 
appropriate  authority  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  5  (2),  return  him  to  the  State  in  which  the  last 
port  at  which  the  ship  called  prior  to  his  being  found 
is  situated. 

(4)  Finally,  when  the  stowaway  cannot  be  returned 
as  provided  under  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
article,  the  appropriate  authority  may  return  him  to 
the  Contracting  State  whose  flag  was  flown  by  the  ship 
in  which  he  was  found. 

The  State  to  which  the  stowaway  is  accordingly  re- 
turned, shall  be  bound  to  accept  the  stowaway,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  2  (3). 

Article  4. 

The  costs  of  maintenance  of  a  stowaway  at  his  port 
of  disembarkation  as  well  as  those  for  returning  him  to 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  national  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  shipowner,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  re- 
covery, if  any,  from  the  State  of  which  the  stowaway  is 
a  national. 

In  all  other  cases  the  shipowner  shall  defray  the  costs 
of  returning  the  stowaway  but  he  will  not  be  liable  to 
defray  maintenance  costs  for  a  period  exceeding  three 
months  from  the  time  when  the  stowaway  is  delivered  to 
the  appropriate  authority. 

Any  obligation  to  provide  a  deposit  or  bail  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  payment  of  the  above  costs  shall  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  port  of  disembarkation. 

Article  5. 

(1)  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Convention  on  the 
Master  of  a  ship  and  on  an  appropriate  authority,  with 
respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  stowaway,  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  and  not  in  derogation  of  any  other  powers  or  obli- 
gations which  he  or  they  may  have  in  that  respect. 

(2)  As  regards  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Convention,  the  Master  and  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  port  of  disembarkation  will  take  into 
account  the  reasons  which  may  be  put  forward  by  the 
stowaway  for  not  being  disembarked  at  or  returned  to 
those  ports  or  States  mentioned  in  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  power  or  obligation  of  a  Contracting 
State  to  grant  political  asylum. 

Article  6. 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signature  by  the 
States  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the  Diplomatic 
Conference  on  Maritime  Law. 

Article  7. 

This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  instruments 
of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment which  shall  notify  through  diplomatic  channels  all 
signatory  and  acceding  States  of  their  deposit. 

Article  8. 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  between  the 
ten  States  which  first  ratify  it,  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  deposit  of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification. 
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(2)  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect 
of  each  signatory  State  which  ratifies  it  after  the  deposit 
of  the  tenth  instrument  of  ratification,  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  the  instrument  of  ratification 
of  that  State. 

Abticle  9. 

Any  State  not  represented  at  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law  may  accede  to 
this  Convention. 

The  instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Belgian  Government  which  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
the  deposit  of  any  such  instruments. 

The  Convention  shall  come  into  force  in  respect  of  the 
acceding  State  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  accession  of  that  State,  but  not 
before  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  as 
established  by  Article  8(1). 

Akticle  10. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have  the  right  to 
denounce  this  Convention  at  any  time  after  the  coming 
into  force  thereof  in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting 
Party.  Nevertheless,  this  denunciation  shall  only  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  notification  there- 
of has  been  received  by  the  Belgian  Government  which 
shall  inform  through  diplomatic  channels  all  signatory 
and  acceding  States  of  such  notification. 

Article  11. 

(1)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  at  the  time  of 
its  ratification  of  or  accession  to  this  Convention  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  declare  by  written  notification  to  the 
Belgian  Government  that  the  Convention  shall  extend  to 
any  of  the  territories  for  whose  international  relations 
it  is  responsible.  The  Convention  shall  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by  the  Belgian 
Government  extend  to  the  territories  named  therein,  but 
not  before  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention in  respect  of  such  High  Contracting  Party. 

(2)  Any  High  Contracting  Party  which  has  made  a 
declaration  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article  extending 
the  Convention  to  any  territory  for  whose  international 
relations  it  is  responsible  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
declare  by  notification  given  to  the  Belgian  Government 
that  the  Convention  shall  cease  to  extend  to  such  ter- 
ritory. This  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one  year  after 
the  date  on  which  notification  thereof  has  been  received 
by  the  Belgian  Government. 

(3)  The  Belgian  Government  shall  inform  through 
diplomatic  channels  all  signatory  and  acceding  States  of 
any  notification  received  by  it  under  this  article. 

Article  12. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  may  three  years  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention  in  respect  of 
Rich  High  Contracting  Party  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
reqnevt  that  a  Conference  be  convened  in  order  to  con- 
sider amendment!  to  the  Convention. 

Any  High  Contracting  Party  proposing  to  avail  itself 
of  this  ritfht  shall  notify  the  Belgian  Government  which 
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shall  convene  the  Conference  within  six  months  then 
after. 

In  Witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries,  duly  an, 
thorized,  have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Brussels,  this  tenth  day  of  October  1957,  L 
the  French  and  English  languages,  the  two  texts  bein, 
equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy,  which  shall  remaL 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government 
which  shall  issue  certified  copies. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


Cooperation  in  Science,  Culture 
and  Education 

Statement  by  George  Meany 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly * 

My  delegation  is  glad  to  join  with  others  whc 
sincerely  seek  international  cooperation  in  the 
field  of  culture,  science,  and  education.  We  re- 
alize the  importance  of  this  subject.  The  United 
States  has  been  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion in  these  fields  in  many  ways.  We  have  done 
so  because  we  see  in  genuine  cultural  exchange  a 
valuable  means  of  fostering  peace,  democracy,  and 
human  fulfillment. 

Before  I  go  into  a  discussion  of  certain  basic 
features  of  this  problem,  let  me  note  that  the 
amendments  which  we  are  cosponsoring 2  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  Czechoslovak  resolution  con- 
sistent with  United  Nations  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

The  subject  of  international  cooperation  in  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture  is  appropriately  before 
this  Committee.  The  United  States  has  attached 
great  value  to  sincere  international  exchanges  in 
these  fields.  We  prize  such  cooperation  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  mu- 
tual understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     But  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling 


'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
Cultural)  on  Oct.  8  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2759) 
during  debate  on  a  Czechoslovak  draft  resolution  (U.N. 
doc.  A/C.3/L.610/Rev.  1)  concerning  "further  develop- 
ment of  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  science, 
culture  and  education." 

'  U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.614. 
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for  such  cooperation  is  not  enough.  It  must  be 
related  to  facts  and  deeds.  "We  must  promote  the 
atmosphere  and  conditions  which  will  give  this 
resolution  flesh  and  blood.  As  it  is,  this  resolu- 
tion could  be  meaningless.  Though  made  in  the 
name  of  governments,  it  might  have  no  real  value. 
International  cultural  cooperation  can  be  of  two 
types:  (1)  cooperation  between  governments;  (2) 
contacts  and  cooperation  between  peoples  through 
their  own  organizations  which  are  independent  of 
and  not  controlled  by  governments.  I  draw  this 
distinction  between  the  two  types  not  because  they 
are  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  They  can 
supplement  and  complement  each  other.  It  is 
then  that  international  cultural  cooperation  is  at 
its  best.  Likewise,  when  I  distinguish  between 
governments  and  peoples,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  governments  and  peoples  cannot  have  an 
identity  of  interests.  In  fact,  in  many  instances 
they  do  have  a  community  of  interests.  But  there 
are  also  totalitarian  governments,  based  on  a 
single-party  system  unchallengeable  in  its  com- 
plete monopoly  of  power  over  every  walk  of  life — 
cultural  and  scientific,  religious  and  economic. 
[n  such  cases,  it  is  especially  urgent  to  draw  a 
3harp  line  of  distinction  between  the  governments 
and  the  peoples  over  whom  they  wield  total  power. 
[  am  sure  we  all  agree  on  this. 

Understanding  and  friendship  between  govern- 
ments require  neighborly  association  and  full  and 
Free  exchange  of  information  between  them.  Un- 
lor^randing  and  friendship  between  the  various 
aeoples  can  never  be  effectively  advanced  unless 
Jiey  enjoy  the  right  of  free  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  within  their  own  respective  countries. 
Freedom  of  expression  and  exchange  of  ideas  in- 
nde  any  country  is  the  very  first  requirement  for 
ts  people  being  able  to  achieve  genuine  cultural 
^operation  with  other  peoples  outside  its  borders. 
3y  denying  the  people  of  their  own  country  the 
"ight  to  freedom  of  expression  and  exchange  of 
deas,  totalitarian  regimes  place  enormous  road- 
blocks on  the  path  to  true  and  effective  inter- 
lational  cultural  exchange. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  scientific  and  technical 
)rogress  is  impossible  in  countries  with  totali- 
arian  governments.  For  example,  Nazi  Germany, 
inder  totalitarian  rule,  could  boast  enormous  tech- 
nical genius  and  progress.  But  the  ability  to  make 
uch  technical  progress  does  not  necessarily  spell 
>etter  life  and  more  cultural  opportunities  for  the 


people.  Furthermore,  the  capacity  for  such  tech- 
nical progress  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  advance- 
ment of  cultural  cooperation  between  peoples  or 


governments. 


Some  Urgent  Prerequisites 

I  would  like  to  translate  the  resolution  before 
us  into  life.  I  would  like  to  give  it  some  real 
meaning.  This  requires,  first  of  all,  that  certain 
conditions  be  met  by  all  cooperating  member 
states.  Let  me  cite  some  of  the  conditions  I  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  effective  international  cul- 
tural cooperation. 

1.  Cultural  exchange  agreements  between  coun- 
tries should  be  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  with  a  view 
of  assuring  their  respective  citizens  equal  and 
maximum  access  to  information. 

2.  Governments  should  encourage  their  people 
to  have  full  and  genuine  cultural  cooperation  with 
the  people  of  other  countries. 

3.  Cultural  exchanges  should  be  entered  into 
and  organized  only  if  and  when  they  genuinely 
seek  to  promote  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  participating  countries.  Cultural  ex- 
changes should  not  be  entered  into  when  they 
are  undertaken  to  bolster  and  enhance  the  domes- 
tic authority  and  international  prestige  of  gov- 
ernments which  impose  political-party  control  and 
limitations  of  freedom  on  artists  and  scientists 
and  deny  their  own  people  the  rights  specified  in 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

How  can  artists,  writers,  and  intellectuals  ex- 
press their  talents  and  thoughts  fully  and  freely 
when  they  are  prisoners  of  a  political-party  line? 
How  can  there  be  any  real  cultural  exchanges 
where  writers  and  intellectuals  fear  to  express 
themselves  freely  lest  they  be  ostracized  and 
punished  by  the  dominant  ruling  party  clique  for 
violating  the  so-called  party  line  on  literature, 
biology,  medicine,  music,  history,  or  philosophy? 
I  am  sure  you  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  the 
prospect  of  spending  years  in  prison  or  exile — or 
even  of  being  executed — is  no  source  of  encourage- 
ment or  reward  to  freedom  of  thought.  Such 
prospects  do  not  serve  to  enrich  the  culture  of 
any  country.  Such  treatment  of  courageous  and 
constructive  thinking  is  a  barbarous  blow  against 
national  culture.  Such  treatment  is  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  international  cultural  cooperation 
and  exchange. 
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I  just  cannot  see  how  any  political-party  boss 
helps  culture  at  home  or  promotes  conditions  es- 
sential to  international  cultural  cooperation  by  ap- 
pointing himself  as  the  supreme  judge  of  what 
music  or  what  foreign  news  is  good  or  bad  for  the 
great  mass  of  people  to  hear. 

4.  International  cultural  cooperation  should  be 
something  living.  The  best  way  to  find  out 
whether  any  cultural  exchange  is  justified  or 
worth  while  is  to  find  out  what  effect  it  has  on  the 
peoples  involved.  What  does  it  do  to  their  hopes 
and  yearnings  for  full  and  free  expression  of  their 
talents  and  capacities  ? 

In  this  connection  you  will  be  interested  to  learn 
how  another  world  organization  looks  upon  this 
problem.  The  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions,  with  more  than  54  million 
members,  has  given  much  consideration  to  this 
exchange  question.  This  great  world  body  of 
free  labor,  with  affiliates  in  scores  of  countries  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  rejects,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  the  idea  of  free  labor  sending  delega- 
tions to  any  country  which  prohibits  free  trade 
unions,  outlaws  free  trade-union  activities,  and 
penalizes  workers  for  advocating  free  trade  un- 
ionism. The  ICFTU  refuses  to  exchange  delega- 
tions with  any  country  which  denies  its  people 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  and  its  work- 
ers the  right  of  genuine  collective  bargaining  and 
the  right  to  strike. 

5.  The  people  of  every  member  state  in  the 
United  Nations  can  and  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  international  cultural  coopera- 
tion. It  is,  I  think,  appropriate  here  to  recall  the 
proposal  advanced  in  his  speech  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  the  distinguished  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  Italy,  Signor  Pella.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  there  is  one  contribution  that  every  member 
state  must  make  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  serve 
effectively  and  if  such  resolutions  as  the  one 
before  us  are  to  play  any  part  at  all  in  promoting 
international  cooperation  in  the  cultural  realm. 
The  United  States  Government  associates  itself 
completely  with  the  idea  that  every  member  state 
should  popularize  among  its  own  people  the 
I  Inited  Nations,  its  activities,  publications  and  re- 
ports, and  the  work  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
Every  member  state  should  obligate  itself  to  per- 
mit, and  encourage  the  widest  circulation  of  all 
reports  and  documents  issued  by  the  United 
Nations,  by  its  special  committees,  and  by  its  spe- 


cialized agencies.  One  cannot  speak  seriously  o 
the  United  Nations  serving  to  promote  cultura, 
relations  and  exchanges  between  and  among  it: 
member  states  as  long  as  any  of  them  pm 
any  obstacles  to  their  people  having  full  access 
to  its  studies,  surveys,  reports,  and  other  vita 
documents. 

In  addition,  each  member  state  should  permit 
encourage,  and  assist  representatives  of  the  var^ 
ious  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 
in  connection  with  the  furtherance  of  then 
designated  assignments  and  tasks. 

Everybody  here  certainly  realizes  the  poten 
tially  great  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  cultural  cooperation 
Each  government  should  permit  its  own  peopk 
to  have  full  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  and  render  help  to  the  United  Nations  anc 
its  undertakings.  I  think  this  is  a  good  way  tc 
show  regard  and  respect  for  the  United  Nations. 

United  States  Progress  in  Cultural  Cooperation 

The  United  States  has  many  exchange  pro- 
grams with  other  countries.  Some  of  them  are1 
Government-financed.  Many  are  not.  The  De- 
partment of  State  program,  initiated  in  1939,  has 
spent  some  $190  million  on  educational  exchange 
activities  designed  to  increase  mutual  understand- 
ing with  other  countries. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  with 
headquarters  here  in  New  York,  has  recently  pro- 
vided us  with  very  interesting  figures  on  the 
scope  of  the  exchange  program  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.  Its  report 
deals  only  with  the  exchange  of  students,  faculty 
members,  and  physicians.  Allow  me  to  cite  some 
important  data  from  a  recent  issue  of  Open  Doors, 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

During  the  academic  year  1956-57  there  were 
40,666  foreign  students  in  the  United  States. 
They  came  from  136  nations  and  political  areas 
of  the  world — from  the  Far  East,  Latin  America, 
Europe,  North  America,  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  Africa,  and  Oceania.  These  students  were 
reported  in  all  48  states  in  our  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico.  There  were  also  1,153  foreign  teach- 
ers and  researchers  who  had  received  appoint- 
ments to  American  faculties.  There  were  6,741 
foreign  physicians  in  American  hospitals.  1,492 
faculty  members  from  340  United  States  colleges: 
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ami  universities  worked  on  teaching  or  research 
projects  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  During  the 
academic  year  1955-56,  9,887  American  students 
studied  abroad— in  38T  institutions  of  54  foreign 
countries. 

The  1,153  visiting  foreign  scholars  in  this  coun- 
try include  professors,  instructors,  lecturers,  and 
advanced  researchers  who  served  on  the  faculties 
of  United  States  colleges  and  universities.  Sixty- 
one  nations  were  represented.  They  were  in  col- 
leges and  universities  in  43  of  our  States  and  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  the  field  of  cultural  exchanges  with  other 
countries,  I  might  also  cite  the  recent  tours  of  the 
lew  Orleans  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Latin 
America,  the  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles  Sym- 
phony Orchestras  in  the  Far  East,  the  Robert 
Shaw  Chorale  in  the  Near  East,  and  the  Boston 
and  Xew  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orches- 
tras in  Europe.  I  should  mention  the  perform- 
ances by  other  American  groups  abroad.  Among 
these  are  Porgy  and  Bess  and  the  Ballet  Theater. 

The  pages  of  our  daily  press  here  in  New  York 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  performances  by  artists 
from  many  areas  of  the  world.  Other  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  similarly  fortunate  to  en- 
joy the  cultural  accomplishments  of  foreign  guests 
in  this  country.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  by  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
through  increased  exchange  programs  between 
countries. 

The  International  Educational  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, initiated  in  the  United  States  in  1946  under 
the  Fulbright  act,  is  truly  a  plan  to  turn  the  im- 
plements of  war  into  the  instruments  of  peace 
and  understanding.  At  the  end  of  World  War 
II  there  were  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
Ajnerican  military  equipment  in  warehouses  all 
Jver  the  world.  These  included  bulldozers,  ma- 
chine tools,  locomotives,  food,  and  clothing.  Such 
supplies  could  be  very  useful  in  rebuilding  the 
war-devastated  countries.  But  these  countries  did 
not  have  the  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  this 
nuch-needed  equipment.  Accordingly,  the 
CFnited  States  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  en- 
ible  these  countries  to  purchase  this  equipment 
frith  their  own  currency  and  on  credit.  A  part 
)f  these  funds  was  then  set  aside,  through  special 


agreements,  for  educational  exchange  purposes. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
have  profited  thereby. 

Last  year  President  Eisenhower  launched  a 
people-to-people  program  to  increase  contacts  and 
activities  among  individuals  around  the  world 
and  to  further  international  understanding  and 
friendship.  This  program,  private  in  character, 
is  in  addition  to  official  Government  activity  in 
this  field.  In  launching  this  program  the  United 
States  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  people — 
as  private  citizens — getting  together  "to  work  out 
not  one  method  but  thousands  of  methods  by 
which  people  can  gradually  learn  a  little  bit  more 
of  each  other." 

Some  Practical  Proposals 

In  this  spirit  let  me  make  some  suggestions 
which  governments  might  consider  in  order  to  give 
meaning  to  United  Nations  resolutions  for  dealing 
with  international  cultural,  educational,  and 
scientific  cooperation : 

1.  All  internal  censorship  of  press  and  publica- 
tions should  be  progressively  eliminated  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  foster  freer  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas. 

2.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  the  censorship  of  outgoing  press  dispatches 
and  to  eliminate  all  barriers  to  the  normal  sources 
of  information  and  the  free  circulation  of  ideas. 

3.  Information  centers  should  be  opened,  on  a 
reciprocal  basis,  in  the  various  member  states.  All 
rules  and  regulations  hampering  or  limiting  the 
possibility  of  the  fullest  free  use  of  these  centers 
by  the  people  at  large  should  be  eliminated. 

4.  Eliminate  all  barriers  to  the  free  publication, 
circulation,  and  distribution  of  official  periodicals 
among  public  agencies  and  private  individuals. 

5.  Books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers  of  vari- 
ous member  states  should  not  only  be  freely  ex- 
changed by  universities,  professional  bodies,  and 
scientific  institutes  but  also  publicly  sold  to  the 
people. 

6.  Arrange  for  exchange  of  uncensored  broad- 
casts on  world  developments. 

7.  Discontinue  all  jamming  of  radio  services. 

On  the  basis  I  have  outlined,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  the  belief  of  my  delegation  that  cultural,  scien- 
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tific,  and  educational  exchanges  between  all 
peoples  can  be  enhanced  and  developed  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world.3 


12th  Anniversary  of  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations  1 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
calls  to  mind  what  a  source  of  strength  the  United 
Nations  has  proved  to  be  in  our  search  for  peace 
with  justice. 

In  the  past  year  the  United  Nations  helped  us 
in  dealing  with  two  great  crises— in  the  Suez 
area  and  in  Hungary. 

In  the  Middle  East  area  as  a  whole  the  situa- 
tion is  still  dangerous,  but  in  the  Suez  crisis  last 
year  the  United  Nations  achieved  a  cease-fire  and 
withdrawal  of  attacking  forces.  It  then  created 
an  unprecedented  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  to  police  the  troubled  areas  in  Gaza  and 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba.  It  also  cleared  the  canal.  As 
a  result,  conditions  are  quieter  in  those  two  places 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.  The  world  took  a 
turn  away  from  war.  This  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  any  nation  acting  alone. 

In  the  Hungarian  crisis  nothing  short  of  war 
could  have  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  once 
again  crushing  Hungary's  freedom.  But  the 
United  Nations  exposed  this  Soviet  brutality  in 
all  its  details  and  twice  condemned  it  by  over- 
whelming votes.  Thereby  it  struck  a  powerful 
blow  against  the  reputation  of  communism 
throughout  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  deals  with  more  than  war 
and  conflict.  It  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  new 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  re- 
sulted from  President  Eisenhower's  proposal  to 
put  the  power  of  the  atom  at  the  peaceful  service 
of  mankind.  It  has  continued  through  the  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  the  refugee  programs,  and  the  small 
but  efficient  Technical  Assistance  Program  to 
help  millions  of  people  in  many  countries  toward 
a  better  life.  Thus  it  proves  daily  that  nations 
need  not  fight  each  other  and  can,  in  the  words 


•Committee  III  on  Oct.  9  adopted  the  Czechoslovak 
draft  resolution,  as  amended  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.3/L.010/ 
Rev.  2)  by  a  vote  of  07-0-2. 

'  Released  on  tli*-  occasion  Of  United  Nations  Day,  Oct. 
24  (C  S./UN.  preSS  release  2784  dated  Oct.  2.'}). 


of  the  charter,  "live  together  in  peace  with  on< 
another  as  good  neighbors." 

To  carry  out  our  own  foreign  policies  unde] 
the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  helps  America 
directly,  as  we  then  get  credit  for  practicing  al 
truism  instead  of  power  politics.  To  take  step! 
toward  peace  and  justice  in  the  world  helps 
America  in  the  largest  sense. 

Almost  every  day  the  United  Nations  is  th< 
scene  of  important  events  which  play  a  big  par 
in  American  foreign  relations — events  on  whicl 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  future  generations  wil 
largely  depend.  It  deserves  the  support  and  un 
derstanding  of  all  our  citizens. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

12th  Session,  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
17  (press  release  581)  that  Thomas  C.  Mann 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  had 
been  named  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  tc 
the  12th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  begin- 
ning that  day  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Negotiated  in  1947,  the  GATT  is  a  multi- 
lateral agreement  on  trade  rules  to  which  37  coun- 
tries are  now  parties.  These  countries  account  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  international  trade,  and 
the  annual  sessions  of  their  representatives  consti- 
tute the  principal  world  trade  forum. 

The  12th  session  is  expected  to  last  about  € 
weeks.  It  will  be  concerned  with  problems  that 
have  arisen  under  the  agreement  since  the  last 
meeting  of  its  adherents,  which  was  held  October 
11-November  16, 1956.1 

A  meeting  of  high-level  officials  concerned  with 
trade  policy  will  be  a  feature  of  the  12th  session. 
At  this  meeting,  which  will  open  on  October  28, 
high-ranking  officials  having  responsibilities  in 
the  trade-policy  field  will  present  the  views  of 
their  governments  on  the  prospects  for  continued 
expansion  of  world  trade  under  the  GATT  and 
discuss  the  European  market  integration  projects, 
trends  in  commodity  trade,  and  international 
trade  cooperation. 

The  delegations  will  also  consider  the  rolation- 


1  For  a   review  of  the  11th  session,  see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  8,  l!).r)f»,  p.  89.3. 
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ships  between  the  trade  obligations  provided  for 
in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new 
common-market  arrangements  among  the  six 
European  signatories  of  the  treaty  establishing 
the  European  Economic  Community. 

There  will  also  be  a  report  on  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  be- 
:ween  the  six  common-market  countries  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  OEEC  countries  to 
ptablish  a  European  free-trade  area  in  relation- 
ship with  the  common  market. 

Ghana  and  Malaya,  which  achieved  independ- 
snce  this  year,  have  become  Contracting  Parties 

0  the  GATT  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  addition  of  these  countries  brings 
he  total  number  of  GATT  parties  to  37. 

During  the  past  few  months  consultations, 
•riginally  proposed  by  the  United  States,  have 
»een  held  under  the  GATT  with  a  number  of 
ountries  looking  toward  the  removal  of  quan- 
itative  import  restrictions  as  balance-of-pay- 
nents  conditions  permit.2  Consultations  with  cer- 
ain  countries  will  continue  during  the  12th  ses- 
ion.  There  will  be  a  report  to  the  Contracting 
'arties  on  the  results  of  these  consultations. 

Though  not  a  part  of  the  12th  session,  multilat- 
ral  renegotiations  of  certain  tariff  concessions 
ranted  by  Austria,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Greece,  and 
le  Union  of  South  Africa  to  the  other  GATT 
Duntries  are  also  taking  place  in  Geneva.3  These 
ilks,  in  which  the  United  States  is  participating, 
ill  continue  during  and  after  the  session. 

Other  matters  to  come  before  the  Contracting 
'arties  include  annual  reports  under  certain 
ecisions  taken  in  previous  years,  customs  admin- 
tration  matters,  comments  on  trends  and  de- 
slopments  in  trade  in  primary  commodities,  and 

1  exchange  of  views  on  the  related  issue  of  dis- 
Dsal  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  as  follows : 

iairman 

lomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

M  Chairmen 

irl  D.  Corse,  Department  of  State 

larles  W.  Adair,  Jr.,  Department  of  State 


U.S.   Representative   to   International   Organizations   at 
Geneva 

Franklin  Gowen 

Congressional  and  Nongovernmental  Advisers 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamberlain 4 

Representative  Frank  M.  Karsten 

Andrew   J.    Biemiller,    director,    legislation    department, 

AFL-CIO 
Arthur  B.  Evans,  member,  National  Agricultural  Advisory 

Council 
H.  J.  Heinz  II,  president,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 

Advisers 

Henry  Kearns,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

W.  Walton  Butterworth,  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean Coal  and  Steel  Community,  Luxembourg 

Saul  Baran,  Department  of  Commerce 

Louis  Boochever,  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  Luxembourg 

Stanley  M.  Cleveland,  Department  of  State 
A.  Richard  DeFelice,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ethel  Dietrich,  U.S.  Mission  to  NATO  and  European  Re- 
gional Organizations,  Paris 
Morris  J.  Fields,  Department  of  the  Treasury 
C.  Edward  Galbreath,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
Mortimer  D.  Goldstein,  Department  of  State 
Joseph  A.  Greenwald,  Department  of  State 
Walter  Hollis,  Department  of  State 
Dallas  L.  Jones,  Department  of  State 
John  M.  Leddy,  Department  of  State 
Joe  A.  Robinson,  American  Consulate  General,  Geneva 
Stephen  H.  Rogers,  Department  of  State 
Murray  Ryss,  Department  of  State 
Robert  E.  Simpson,  Department  of  Commerce 
Oscar  Zaglits,  Department  of  Agriculture 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.     Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  Burma,  October  18, 1957. 

Nationality 

Convention  on  the  nationality  of  women.     Done  at  Monte- 
video December  26,  1933.     Entered  into  force  August  29, 


'Ibid.,  July  22,  1957,  p.  153. 
'Ibid.,  Oct.  7,  1957,  p.  581. 


'  See  Department  of  State  press  release  588  dated  Oct. 


22. 
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1934.     49  Stat.  2957. 

Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  October  2, 1957. 

Political  Rights  of  Women 

Inter-American  convention  on  granting  of  political  rights 
to  women.     Done  at  Bogota  May  2,  1948.     Entered  into 
force  April  22,  1949.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  October  2, 1957. 

Postal  Services 

Universal  postal  convention,  with  final  protocol,  annex, 
regulations  of  execution,  and  provisions  regarding  air- 
mail and  final  protocol  thereto.  Signed  at  Brussels  July 
11,  1952.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1953.  TIAS  2800. 
Adherence:  Ghana,  October  10,  1957. 

Sugar 

Protocol    amending    the    international    sugar  agreement 
(TIAS  3177),  with  annex.     Done  at  London  December 
1,  1956.     Entered  into  force  January  1,  1957 ;  for  the 
United  States  September  25,  1957. 
Signatures : 

Australia,  December  14,  1956 

Belgium,  December  13,  1956 

Canada,  December  15,  1956 

China,  December  14,  1956 2 

Cuba,  December  13,  1956 

Czechoslovakia,  December  14,  1956 3 

Dominican  Republic,  December  14,  1956 

France,  December  13,  1956 

Germany,    Federal   Republic   of,   December  14,   1956 

Greece,  December  14,  1956 

Haiti,  December  12, 1956 

Japan,  December  11,  1956 

Lebanon,  December  14,  1956 

Mexico,  December  14, 1956 

Netherlands,  December  14, 1956 

Nicaragua,  December  14, 1956 

Poland,  December  13,  1956 

Portugal,  December  14,  1956 

Union  of  South  Africa,  December  12, 1956 

Union   of   Soviet   Socialist  Republics,   December  15, 
1956 4 

United  Kingdom,  December  13, 1956 2 
Ratifications  deposited: 

Australia,  June  26,  1957 

Belgium,  July  1,  1957 

Canada,  June  25, 1957 

China,  June  19,  1957 

Cuba,  June  28,  1957 

Czechoslovakia,  May  27, 1957 

Dominican  Republic,  July  1, 1957 

Japan,  June  24,  1957 

Netherlands,  June  27,  1957 

Poland,  August  14,  1957 

Portugal,  July  1, 1957 

Union  of  South  Africa,  April  10, 1957 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  July  18,  1957 

United  Kingdom,  May  15,  1957 
Accessions  deposited: 

United  States,  September  25, 1957" 

Hungary,  March  29,  1957 " 

Panama,  March  1,  1957 

Philippines,  June  7,  1957 

1  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 

2  With  a  declaration. 

"•  Willi  a  reservation  and  a  statement. 

*  With  a  statement. 

'Extended  to  all  territories  for  the  international  rela- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  responsible. 

'  Upheld  reservations  made  on  the  occasion  of  their 
accession  to  the  international  sugar  agreement  of  1953. 
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Territorial  application: 

Extended  to  the  following  British  territories  on  May  15 
1957: 

Aden  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  Guiana 

British  Honduras 

Brunei  (Protected  State) 

Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands   (Colony  and  Dependencies) 

Fiji 

Gambia  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Gibraltar 

Hong  Kong 

Jamaica  (including  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  and  the 
Cayman  Islands) 

Kenya  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Leeward  Islands :  Antigua ;  Montserrat ;  St.  Christo- 
pher, Nevis,  and  Anguilla  ;  Virgin  Islands 

Mauritius 

Federation  of  Nigeria  :  Lagos,  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Western  Regions  of  Nigeria ;  Southern  Cameroons 

St.  Helena  (including  Ascension  Island  and  Tristan 
da  Cunha) 

Sarawak 

Seychelles 

Sierra  Leone  (Colony  and  Protectorate) 

Somaliland  Protectorate 

Tanganyika  (under  U.K.  Trusteeship) 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Western  Pacific  High  Commission  Territories  :  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands  Colony,  Central  and  Southern  Line  Islands 

Windward  Islands :  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent 

Zanzibar  Protectorate 


BILATERAL 

Ecuador 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree 
ment  of  February  15,  1957  (TIAS  3768).     Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  September  9  and  10, 
1957.     Entered  into  force   September  10,  1957. 
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Designations 

Philip  J.  Farley  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Atomic  Energy  Affairs,  effective  October  18. 

John  A.  Calhoun  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Executive 
Secretariat,  effective  October  21. 

Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary, effective  October  21. 

Woodbury  Willoughby  as  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Bureau  of  Economic  Affairs,  effective  Oc- 
tober 23. 
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Subject 

Wilcox :  "International  Organiza- 
tions: Aid  to  World  Trade  and 
Prosperity." 

Delegation  to  ILO  Governing  Body 
(rewrite). 

Itinerary  for  Spaak  visit  (rewrite). 

Adviser  to  GATT  delegation  (bio- 
graphic details). 

Exchange  with  Poland  of  food  and 
clothing  specialists. 

Reinhardt :  Colombo  Plan  meeting. 

Dulles-Macmillan :  exchange  of  greet- 
ings. 

1958  Colombo  Plan  Consultative  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

U.S.-French  air  agreement  conversa- 
tions. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  meetings  on  exchanges. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 
Basic  Documents — Volume  I 


This  publication  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  intended  to  present  in 
convenient  reference  form  the  basic  published  documents  regarding 
American  foreign  relations  for  the  6-year  period  of  1950-1955.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  volume  A  Decade  of  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  191+1-191$,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  released  in  1950  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session.  The  usefulness 
of  this  publication  indicated  a  need  for  a  supplement  that  would  bring 
the  collection  closer  to  currency. 

In  some  instances  the  6-year  limit  (1950-1955)  of  the  compilation 
has  been  extended  for  the  sake  of  continuity  by  reprinting  a  few  docu- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  earlier  Decade,  as  well  as  including  a  few 
additional  pre-1950  documents  and  some  1956  materials.  Certain  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  have 
been  included  where  the  effect  of  such  agreements  on  American  policy 
formulation  is  obvious. 

Despite  its  size,  which  reflects  the  growth  of  American  responsibility 
in  international  relations,  the  present  collection  makes  no  pretense  at 
being  exhaustive.  In  many  instances  it  has  proved  necessary  to  print 
summaries  of  developments  and  of  individual  lengthy  documents  or  to 
provide  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  document,  indicating  where 
its  text  may  be  found.  A  list  of  the  documents,  fairly  extensive  cross- 
references,  and  an  index,  will  facilitate  use  of  the  volume. 

American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 :  Basic  Documents,  Volume  I, 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C,  for  $5.25  a  copy. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
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lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
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The  Syrian  Question  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 


Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  18 * 

We  have  been  called  to  consider  the  request  of 
the  Syrian  Government  that  an  item,  entitled 
"Complaint  about  threats  to  the  security  of  Syria 
and  to  international  peace,"  2  be  inscribed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Syrian  ex- 
planatory memorandum  accompanying  the  request 
has  asked  that  a  commission  be  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  investigate  the  situation  on  the 
Syrian-Turkish  border  and  to  report  to  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  United  States  has  been  concerned  over  re- 
cent developments  stemming  from  Soviet  infiltra- 
tion into  the  Middle  East.  In  his  address  of  Sep- 
tember 19,3  Secretary  Dulles  reserved  the  right  to 
make  concrete  proposals.  The  United  States  has 
particularly  in  mind  the  problem  of  indirect  ag- 
gression and  possible  violation  of  the  "Essentials 
of  Peace"  resolution.4  However,  as  Mr.  Dulles 
stated  last  Wednesday,5  the  United  States  has  de- 
ferred to  the  apparent  preference  of  the  Arab 
States  to  deal  with  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis. 

Xow  that  Syria  has  raised  this  matter,  we,  of 
course,  welcome  discussion  in  the  broader  forum 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  do  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  airing  of  the  Soviet  allegations 
in  particular.  I  am  confident  that  the  United  Na- 
tions discussion  and  investigation  will  show  not 
only  the  absurdity  of  the  charges  against  the 

1  Made  in  the  General  Committee  during  debate  on  the 
inscription  of  the  Syrian  item  (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
lease 2776). 

*  U.N.  doc.  A/3699. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1957,  p.  555. 

*  IMd,  Nov.  28, 1949,  p.  807. 

*  Hid.,  Nov.  4, 1957,  p.  712. 
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United  States  and  Turkey  but  will  also  reveal  the 
true  source  of  tension  in  the  entire  area. 

The  Soviet  charges  against  us  in  the  letter  which 
Mr.  Gromyko  submitted  a  few  days  ago 8  are,  of 
course,  clumsy  and  flagrant  fabrications.  They 
cannot  prove  one  of  these  charges.  But,  of  course, 
these  charges  are  not  to  be  judged  at  face  value 
but  in  the  light  of  some  ulterior  motive,  such  as, 
for  example,  the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  and 
the  general  desire  to  keep  the  world  stirred  up,  to 
keep  the  world  excited. 

This,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  makes  the  present 
a  particularly  good  time  for  us  all  to  keep  calm. 
Unlike  some  members  here,  the  United  States  has 
never  feared  General  Assembly  discussion  and  we 
have  never  failed  to  heed  General  Assembly  rec- 
ommendations. We  are  ready,  as  always,  to  take 
any  steps  to  strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  Middle  East.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
supports  inscription  of  the  Syrian  item  and  be- 
lieves that  it  should  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  an  urgent  basis. 
We  hope  that  this  will  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Middle  East  and  of  the  world. 

Let  me  utter  this  reassuring  note  and  do  so  by 
reaffirming  the  pledge  regarding  the  Middle  East 
contained  in  the  White  House  statement  of  April 
9, 1956 : 7 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its  responsibil- 
ities under  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  will  observe 
its  commitments  within  constitutional  means  to  oppose 
any  aggression  in  the  area.  The  United  States  is  likewise 
determined  to  support  and  assist  any  nation  which  might 
be  subjected  to  such  aggression.     The  United  States  is 


'  U.N.  doc.  A/3700. 

7  Bulletin  of  Apr.  23, 1956,  p.  668. 
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confident  that  other  nations  will  act  similarly  in  the  cause 
of  peace. 

As  I  finish,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
note  that  the  explanatory  memorandum  accom- 
panying the  Syrian  request  for  this  agenda  item 
refers  to  threats  both  to  the  independence  and  to 
the  security  of  Syria.  I  assume,  therefore,  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  if  the  agenda  item 
read,  as  the  Syrian  letter  does,  that  is,  "Threats 
to  the  independence  and  security  of  Syria  and  to 
international  peace."  I  ask  the  representative  of 
Syria  whether  he  objects  to  such  a  change. 

[In  a  further  intervention  Mr.  Lodge  said :] 
Let  me  say  that,  if  the  representative  of  Syria 
is  not  interested  in  including  the  word  "independ- 
ence," then  of  course  I  shall  not  press  it,  particu- 
larly as  the  language  in  the  title  of  the  item  not 
only  refers  to  "threats  to  the  security  of  Syria" 
but  also  to  "threats  to  international  peace."  This 
phraseology,  I  think,  is  broad  enough  to  permit 
the  Assembly  enough  latitude  to  do  whatever  it 
wants  to  in  considering  this  item.  I  was  just  try- 
ing to  be  helpful.8 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  22" 

I  dislike  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say  about 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations,  but  the  time 
has  come  for  a  little  plain  speaking  and  the  need 
for  plain  speaking  compels  me  to  say  this :  What 
has  been  said  here  this  afternoon  by  the  Soviet 
representative  makes  it  all  too  clear  that  the  con- 
tention of  urgency  which  he  has  made  does  not 
really  ring  true  at  all.  If  there  were  in  fact  an 
urgent  threat  to  the  peace,  the  place  to  go  under 
the  charter  is  clearly  the  Security  Council.  It  is 
there  for  that  purpose,  and  the  world  knows  that 
that  is  why  it  is  there. 

The  moment,  therefore,  that  the  decision  was 
made  not  to  go  to  the  Security  Council,  notice  in 
effect  was  served  on  the  whole  world  that  the 
situation  was  in  truth  not  urgent  and  that  some 
kind  of  game  was  being  played  here,  with  regard 
to  which  the  rest  of  us  were  not  being  treated  with 


*  On  Oct.  18  the  General  Committee,  without  objection, 
recommended  that  the  Syrian  item  be  inscribed  in  the 
current  agenda  and  that  it  be  taken  up  directly  by  the 
plenary  of  the  General  Assembly. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2782). 


complete  frankness  and  with  complete  candoi 
This  fact  alone,  Mr.  President,  shows  the  hollow 
ness  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  insincerity  of  th 
Soviet  contention. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  not  onl 
does  not  deny  that  the  matter  is  important.  W 
contend  that  it  is  very  important.  But  its  ver 
importance  makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  tim 
for  reflection  and  contemplation  and  particular! 
that  we  not  brush  lightly  aside  the  offer  of  Kin. 
Saud  to  mediate  this  dispute. 

When  the  General  Committee  met  to  conside 
the  Syrian  complaint  "about  threats  to  the  se 
curity  of  Syria  and  to  international  peace,"  th 
United  States  joined  in  voting  for  the  inclusio: 
of  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As 
sembly.  In  explanation,  I  pointed  out  that  th 
United  States  had  deferred  its  original  intent  t 
bring  before  the  United  Nations  recent  develop 
ments  stemming  from  Soviet  infiltration  into  th 
Middle  East,  in  view  of  the  apparent  preferenc 
of  the  Arab  States  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  i 
regional  basis. 

We  now  have  received  information  that  sub 
stantial  efforts  at  mediation  are  under  way,  unde 
the  lead  of  His  Majesty  King  Saud.  We  welcome 
the  efforts  of  this  great  leader. 

The  Chief  of  State  of  the  Turkish  Governmen 
has  agreed  to  the  principle  of  mediation.  Th 
Assembly  has  now  also  just  been  informed  tha 
Mr.  Zorlu,  Turkish  Minister  of  State,  left  fo 
Riyadh  this  morning.  These  acts  of  good  faitl 
of  the  Turkish  Government  should  be  matched  bj 
Syria. 

Let  me  say  that  I  followed  carefully  the  Syriai 
statement.  I  am  referring  to  the  one  by  Mr 
Zeineddine.  He  stated  that  no  mediation  exists 
Of  course  that  is  true,  Mr.  President.  But  what  is 
equally  true  is  that  an  offer  of  mediation  has 
been  made  and  mediation  can  take  place  the  mo 
ment  Syria  says  "yes." 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  Syria  will  reconsidei 
its  position  during  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days.  Surely  the  response  made  here  this  after- 
noon by  the  Syrian  representative  cannot  be  taker 
as  final. 

The  initiative  of  His  Majesty  King  Saud  is 
entirely  in  line  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  and  in  particular  article  3c 
of  the  charter,  which  states  that  parties  to  any  dis 
pute  shall  first  of  all  seek  a  solution  through  othei 
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peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  through  joint  efforts  this  matter  will 
be  solved. 

In  the  existing  circumstances  the  course  which 
the  General  Assembly  can  best  follow  seems  clear. 
We  think  that  the  General  Assembly  should  wish 
the  governments  concerned  success  in  their  worth- 
while endeavor  and  defer  any  further  considera- 
tion here  pending  the  outcome  of  the  mediation 
efforts. 

The  United  States  considers  mediation  between 
the  Governments  of  Syria  and  Turkey  a  very  con- 
structive move,  particularly  in  view  of  Turkish 
assurances  of  good  will  and  friendship  toward  her 
neighbor  Syria.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  during  the  general  debate  of  this  body, 
the  representative  of  Turkey  said : 

We  in  Turkey  have  affection  and  respect  for  the  people 
of  Syria  with  whom,  as  with  all  Arab  nations,  we  are 
linked  by  cultural,  religious  and  historic  ties.  We  value 
the  independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Syria  and  consider  a  strong,  prosperous  and  independ- 
ent Syria  on  our  southern  border  as  an  additional  guaran- 
tee of  our  own  security. 

As  I  conclude,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  in 
striking  contrast  with  this  attitude  stands  the 
contrived  bluster  of  the  Soviet  Government,  which, 
judging  from  official  pronouncements  of  its 
leaders  over  the  past  days  and  judging  by  the 
grist  of  its  propaganda  mill,  is  not  seeking  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  problem  but  rather  to 
stir  up  excitement  and  emotion  in  a  part  of  the 
world  which,  as  all  students  of  recent  history 
know,  has  been  the  traditional  object  of  Soviet 
expansionist  aims. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  old  and  unfounded  charges 
of  wrongdoing  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  di- 
rected against  the  United  States  as  well  as  against 
Turkey  and  which  I  presume  are  brought  up  as  a 
screen  to  its  expansionist  plans.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Gromyko  was  certainly  in  the  most  violent 
traditions  of  the  late  Mr.  Stalin,  the  late  Mr. 
Vyshinsky,  and  Mr.  Molotov.  Of  course,  none  of 
these  charges  are  true.  Mr.  Gromyko  cannot  prove 
one  single  one.  He  does  not  say  them  because  he 
thinks  they  are  true  but  for  some  ulterior  motive. 
And  we  can  all  imagine  what  that  is. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  anything  that  a 
Soviet  speaker  can  say  any  more  that  can  surprise 
me,  no  matter  how  extreme  it  is.  But,  when  I  first 
came  here  in  1953,  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  described  as 


an  offensive  alliance.  Since  then  that  charge  has 
been  made  almost  every  day,  and  again  repeated 
by  Mr.  Gromyko. 

So,  merely  for  the  record,  I  will  say  that  the 
heart  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  is  the  state- 
ment that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on  all. 
In  other  words,  we  stay  where  we  are  unless  we 
are  attacked. 

Can  there  be  anything  more  defensive  than 
that? 

Remember  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
only  evolved  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  gobbled 
up  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Al- 
bania.   I  am  not  sure  that  I  mentioned  them  all. 

I  presume  they  are  annoyed  because  we  just  did 
not  lie  down  and  let  them  just  gobble  up  every- 
thing else.  But  we  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  decided  to  get  together  for  our  own 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attempts 
to  use  words  and  fabrications  to  stir  up  excitement, 
let  us  remember  that  actions  speak  louder  than 
words.  United  States  actions  here  in  the  General 
Assembly  a  year  ago — and  no  amount  of  oratory 
today  can  erase  our  actions  then — prove  how 
deeply  we  desire  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
how  far  we  will  go  to  uphold  the  charter.  And, 
while  we  were  working  for  peace  last  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  butchering  Hungary.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  everyday  citizens  all  over  the  world 
today  are  asking  themselves:  "Last  year  it  was 
Hungary.     This  year  is  it  Syria?" 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  your  time  with  recrimina- 
tions. Gentlemen,  let  us  keep  this  thing  in  peace- 
ful channels.  Let  us  give  King  Saud's  offer  a 
chance. 


STATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  25'° 

Three  days  ago  we  heard  a  speech  by  the  Soviet 
representative  [Andrei  Gromyko] .  It  was  calum- 
nious. It  was  provocative.  It  was  totally  con- 
trary to  the  ideals  of  peaceful  settlement,  of 
truth,  and  of  integrity  to  which  this  Assembly  is 
devoted.  In  the  few  remarks  which  I  made  after 
his  speech  I  tried  briefly  to  give  it  the  response 
which  it  deserved.  I  really  thought  I  had  said 
enough. 


10  Made  in  plenary  session    (U.S.  delegation  press  re- 
lease 2787). 
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But  many  members  have  asked  me  to  reply  cate- 
gorically to  this  speech,  and  out  of  respect  for 
these  requests  I  shall  now  take  about  20  minutes 
under  the  right  of  reply,  which  each  member  has 
here,  to  refute  these  charges  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  state  very  bluntly  just  exactly  what  the 
situation  is  as  a  result  of  this  attempt  of  theirs 
to  bully  the  world  into  submission. 

I  warn  the  Soviet  Union  now  that  they  will 
not  like  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  I  repeat 
now  what  I  have  told  them  many  times  in  the  4 
years  that  I  have  been  here — that,  while  I  shall 
never  begin  an  altercation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  never  have,  I  shall  always  reply  when 
charges  are  made  against  the  Government  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  this  case  I  shall 
do  so  not  merely  in  a  defensive  spirit,  but  I  shall 
go  further  and  reveal  the  true  motivation  of  the 
Soviet  attack  and  then  say  what  the  United 
States  stands  for  affirmatively  and  constructively 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  not  a  representative 
of  a  government  here  in  this  hall — that  is,  of  a 
free  government — who  would  not  feel  the  same 
obligation  to  reply  if  his  country  were  attacked 
as  mine  has  been. 

I,  therefore,  make  this  refutation  partly  out  of 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  but  also  because  I  believe  that  the  chal- 
lenge which  we  face  has  grown  clear  and  that  this 
is  a  moment  when  plain  speaking — which  possibly 
sometimes  should  be  avoided  in  a  diplomatic 
forum- — will  actually  strengthen  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  Middle  East  and  will,  in  truth, 
preserve  and  promote  the  well-being,  security,  and 
independence  of  the  countries  of  this  vital  region. 
That  is  what  the  United  States  wants,  and  that 
is  the  basic  motive  underlying  what  I  am  about 
to  say. 

Campaign  of  Vilification  Against  U.S. 

Some  time  ago  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
carry  on  and  inspire  a  campaign  of  vilification 
against  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  Mid- 
dle East.  At  press  conferences  and  in  propa- 
ganda originating  in  Moscow,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General,11  in  corridor  conversations, 
and  in  speeches  in  the  United  Nations,  allegations 
were  made  that  the  United  States,  of  all  things,  is 
seeking  to  promote  war  in  the  Middle  East.    All 

11  U.N.  doc.  A/3700  dated  Oct.  17. 
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this  was  very  carefully  done  in  a  way  that  dew 
not  require  the  Soviet  Union  to  prove  one  of  i 
charges,  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  do. 

You  have  all  heard  these  charges.  The  Unite 
States,  it  is  alleged,  attempted  to  overthrow  tl 
present  government  of  Syria.  Having  failed  i 
these  efforts,  according  to  Soviet  spokesmen,  tt 
United  States  sought  to  persuade  Turkey  < 
launch  an  attack  upon  Syria  late  in  Octobe 
There  have,  of  course,  been  variations  of  this  tai 
since  it  was  first  spun  by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  Septen 
ber  10.12  The  claim  has  been  made  that  Irai 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon  were  to  commit  aggressioi 
together  with  Turkey.  You  have  heard  ths 
story.  However,  in  all  cases  the  story  was  essei 
tially  the  same.    This  was  an  American  "plot." 

We  have  heard  of  American  "plots"  from  Sovk 
representatives  on  previous  occasions.  There  wa 
the  alleged  "plot"  against  Hungary.  There  wa 
an  alleged  "plot"  against  North  Korea,  which  wa 
used  as  a  smokescreen  to  cover  the  aggressio 
against  the  Eepublic  of  Korea.  The  Unite 
States  was  even  accused,  believe  it  or  not,  of  ha\ 
ing  "plotted"  against  the  Soviet  Union,  with  th 
aid  of  the  late  head — I  might  say,  unlamente< 
head — of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  Lavrenti  Berk 
Only  last  winter  the  General  Assembly  rejected  b; 
an  overwhelming  majority  the  Soviet  charge  tha 
the  United  States  was  subverting  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  satellites.13  Every  one  of  thes 
American  "plots"  was  invented  in  Moscow — am 
usually  just  after  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  over 
whelmingly  rebuked  and  repudiated  here  in  th 
United  Nations. 

Now  what  are  the  known  facts  in  this  case 
Let  me  review  the  actions  of  various  countries,  be 
ginning  with  Syria. 

On  August  12  the  Syrian  officials  announcec 
that  they  had  uncovered  still  another  America! 
"plot" — this  time  to  overthrow  the  Syrian  Govern 
ment.  This  announcement  was  followed  by  politi 
cal  and  command  changes  in  Damascus  which  thi 
Soviet  Union  has  clearly  revealed  are  pleasing  t< 
it. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  been  sending  larg< 
quantities  of  arms  to  Syria,  including  jet  air- 
craft, tanks,  armored  vehicles,  etc.  There  is  nc 
question  whatever  of  challenging  any  country's 
right  to  acquire  arms.    Let  me  make  that  clear 


'  For  background  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  525 
'  Ibid.,  Mar.  18,  1957,  p.  463. 
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But  we  are  entitled  to  inquire  regarding  the 
motives  behind  sending  such  large  quantities  of 
anus  into  a  potentially  explosive  area  at  a  par- 
ticularly tense  moment,  because  such  shipments 
in  such  circumstances  inevitably  heighten  ten- 
sions.    That  is  common  sense. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  the  dangers  involved  in  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  arms  to  nonmilitary 
groups  of  the  population  of  a  country  at  a  time 
when  deliberate  efforts  are  being  made  to  incite 
the  people  of  that  country  to  hostile  acts  against 
a  neighbor.  In  such  circumstances,  no  one  can 
guarantee  that  an  incident  will  not  occur  which 
could  have  grave  consequences. 

Steps  Taken  by  U.S.  Government 

I  come  now  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  United 
Kates  Government.  Mr.  Loy  Henderson,  one  of 
our  most  experienced  diplomats,  was  asked  to  ex- 
pedite a  trip  to  the  Middle  East  which  had  been 
planned  some  time  before.14  He  was  asked  to 
consult  with  United  States  and  foreign  officials 
and  to  obtain  a  firsthand  impression  of  current 
developments.  This  was  the  substance  of  his  in- 
structions, and  tins  was  the  purpose  of  the  trip. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Soviet  Government  should  have  been  so  in- 
jured by  Mr.  Henderson's  trip.  Could  it  have 
something  to  fear,  something  to  hide? 

Steps  Taken  by  Turkish  Government 

The  Turkish  Government  also  took  certain  steps. 
It  proceeded  to  strengthen  its  defenses  along  the 
Syrian  border  in  the  light  of  these  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  Syria — in  particular,  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  arms  depot  on  Turkey's 
southern  border.  This  Turkish  action,  I  submit, 
was  perfectly  reasonable.  In  no  manner  has  Syria 
been  endangered.  The  Government  of  Turkey 
has  repeatedly  given  its  solemn  assurances  that 
this  move  was  a  purely  defensive  precaution  and 
that  it  has  absolutely  no  intention  of  attacking 
Syria  or  of  intervening  in  Syria's  domestic  affairs. 

Turkey  has  a  distinguished  record  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  ably  performed  its 
duties  on  the  Security  Council  and  on  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  It  has  done  whatever 
was  requested  of  it  in  supporting  the  United 

11  Hid.,  Sept.  23,  1957,  p.  487. 
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Nations  in  action.  The  United  States  bows  to 
none  in  its  admiration  for  the  courageous  service 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  uni- 
fied command  of  the  United  Nations  in  repelling 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  Turkey  stood 
firmly  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  Communist  crushing 
of  Hungary  last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  next-door  neighbor  of  the  government  which 
was  committing  this  crime. 

The  United  Nations  can  be  proud  of  Turkey, 
which  has  firmly  supported  it  and  which  has  com- 
plied with  its  charter  obligations  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations.  One  need  but  ask,  in 
passing,  whether  the  record  of  its  accusers  is  as 
good. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several  additional  facts 
in  this  connection.  The  Soviet  representative  al- 
leges that  "the  Turkish  General  Staff  together 
with  American  advisers  has  elaborated  detailed 
plans  for  an  attack  by  Turkey  on  Syria."  I 
wonder  whether  he  is  aware  that  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkish  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recently 
resigned  in  order  to  be  candidates  for  election  to 
the  Turkish  Parliament.  Certainly  this  could  not 
happen  in  a  country  which  was  "vigorously  pre- 
paring" a  military  attack.  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience that  running  for  office  takes  all  your 
time. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  also,  as  we 
know,  accepted  the  offer  of  good  offices  extended 
by  His  Majesty  King  Saud.  A  country  willing  to 
seek  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences  is  not 
a  country  bent  on  war. 

Soviet  War  of  Nerves 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — 
the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  particularly 
its  war  of  nerves  against  Turkey.  Along  with  its 
propaganda  charges  of  a  Turkish  plot  against 
Syria,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  openly  threaten- 
ing Turkey  with  annihilation  and  extinction.  Mr. 
Gromyko  on  September  10  warned  Turkey  that 
it  "may  land  in  an  abyss"  and  that  "a  great  dis- 
aster awaits  it."  Premier  Bulganin  in  his  mes- 
sage of  September  11  to  Premier  Menderes  of 
Turkey  warned  indirectly  of  a  Soviet  attack  and 
asserted  that  "great  calamities"  awaited  Turkey 
if  it  did  not  heed  these  warnings.  These  state- 
ments were  played  up  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
Soviet  press. 
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A  remarkable  fact  is  that  these  accusations 
against  Turkey  were  first  launched  not  in  Damas- 
cus but  in  Moscow — even  though  Syria  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  intended  victim  of  the  imaginary 
conspiracy.  There  is  significance  in  that,  Mr. 
President. 

On  October  7,  Mr.  Khrushchev  continued  this 
Soviet  war  of  nerves  in  an  interview  with  a  New 
York  Times  correspondent.  He  said,  "If  war 
breaks  out  in  the  Middle  East,  we  are  here  and 
you"— meaning  the  United  States— "are  not." 
"When  the  guns  begin  firing,  the  rockets  can  be- 
gin flying."  That,  may  I  say,  is  a  statement  which 
is  both  offensive  and,  insofar  as  its  insinuation  of 
United  States  impotence  is  concerned,  is  also  un- 
true. Let's  get  that  clear.  In  another  statement 
on  the  same  day  Mr.  Khrushchev  cautioned  Tur- 
key that  Turkey  had  few  troops  with  which  to 
defend  its  border  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he 
again  threatened  to  bombard  Turkey  with  rocket 
missiles.  These  very  same  threats  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Gromyko  on  Tuesday  [October  22]. 

Finally,  the  Communist  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  actually  went  so  far  in  their  rather  breath- 
less eagerness  as  to  send  letters  to  political  parties 
in  other  countries,  which  presented  the  Soviet 
propaganda  line  on  developments  in  the  Middle 
East  and  exhorted  these  parties  to  support  Soviet 
policies  in  this  region.  Is  this  the  noninterference 
which  Mr.  Gromyko  had  in  mind  in  the  resolution 
on  "peaceful  coexistence"  which  he  introduced  on 
September  28  ? 15 

Through  all  these  maneuvers  the  Soviet  Union 
set  what  it  believed  to  be  the  proper  stage  for  the 
charges  it  was  engineering  to  bring  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Soviet  Middle  East  Policies 

All  these  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
seen  against  the  background  of  Soviet  Middle 
East  policies  and  actions  during  the  past  two 
decades. 

Soviet  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East  entered  an 
active  phase  in  1939  when  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia  formed  an  alliance  in  the 
Kibbentrop-Molotov  pact  of  unfragrant  memory. 
The  Soviet  Union  in   1940  sought  to   use  this 


"  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Lodge  on  the  Soviet 
it 'in   on  "peaceful  coexistence,"  see  ibid.,  Oct.  28,  1957, 


alliance  to  establish  a  sphere  of  influence  in  th 
Persian  Gulf  and  Black  Sea  regions  and  propose* 
to  Hitler's  foreign  minister,  Mr.  Itibbentrop,  tha 
this  area  be  "recognized  as  the  center  of  the  aspira 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

These  ambitions  came  to  nothing,  but  the  Sovie 
Union  nevertheless  pressed  forward  toward  th 
same  goals  after  World  War  II.  It  sough 
trusteeship  over  Libya.  It  demanded  that  Turkey 
cede  to  it  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Ardahan  an( 
grant  the  Soviet  Union  a  naval  base  at  th 
Dardanelles.  That  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  de 
manded.  It  occupied  northern  Iran  in  oppositioi 
of  international  agreements,  and  only  the  stand 
stand  taken  by  the  United  Nations  and  the  wil 
of  free  countries  caused  Soviet  forces  to  be  with- 
drawn from  that  region. 

The  year  1955  was  marked  by  renewed  Soviet 
efforts.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  ther 
reached  the  decision  to  concentrate  its  attentior 
on  the  Middle  East  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia, 
Its  tactics  are  clear.  First  it  seeks  to  expand  its 
influence  by  psychological  exploitation  of  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations,  even  if  this  requires  the 
temporary  repudiation  of  local  Communist 
parties.  Then  it  resorts  to  subversion  as  gains  are 
registered.  And,  finally,  it  hopes  to  seize  and  con- 
solidate power  through  indirect  aggression. 

Now  the  Soviet  Government  pretends  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  "prodding"  Turkey  to 
attack  Syria.  While  it  does  not  really  believe 
this  charge,  it  has  spread  it  across  the  world  and 
into  this  forum.  I  therefore  reaffirm  to  you  all: 
The  United  States  is  pushing  no  country  into  war; 
we  are  steadfastly  against  aggression  in  any  form 
and  from  any  quarter. 

What  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is  the  real  explana- 
tion for  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  the 
evidence  shows  what  its  true  aims  are : 

1.  By  creating  the  appearance  of  threat  to 
Syria's  security  and  then  pretending  to  remove 
the  threat,  they  want  to  pose  before  the  world  as 
the  savior  of  the  Arabs. 

2.  They  want  to  bully  Turkey  with  threats  of 
extinction  and  frighten  the  rest  of  us,  if  you  please, 
into  doing  nothing. 

3.  They  evidently  believe  that  their  agents  and 
sympathizers  inside  Syria  will  make  political 
gains  from  the  artificial  threat  of  war  which  has 
been  generated. 
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4.  They  want  to  blacken  the  name  of  the  United 
Stated  and  to  destroy  the  friendship  which  has 
existed  historically  between  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East  and  the  United  States. 

5.  Finally,  by  creating  an  artificial  war  scare 
the  Soviet  Government  hopes  to  further  its  ex- 
pansionist purposes  and,  in  accordance  with  its 
historic  aim,  reduce  the  Middle  East  to  the  status 
of  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Record  of  Soviet  Behavior 

So  there,  Mr.  President,  are  the  facts  and  the 
conclusions  about  Soviet  intentions  which  flow 
inescapably  from  the  facts  and  from  what  they 
themselves  have  said,  because  none  of  this  is  my 
rhetoric.  This  is  all  taken  from  the  record.  It  is 
this  same  Soviet  Government,  the  author  of  this 
unlovely  record,  which  now  seeks  to  accuse  the 
great  peace-loving  majority  of  non-Communist 
nations  in  the  world  of  being  warmongers.  That 
is  what  is  happening. 

Here  is  a  government  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  United  Nations  three  times  in  the 
past  year  for  its  actions  in  Hungary;  which  has 
violated  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions more  than  30  times  in  the  past  8  years ;  which 
has  abused  its  United  Nations  veto  power  82 
times — accusing  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  human  race  of  wanting  war. 

Here  is  the  government  most  often  defeated  in 
the  United  Nations  operating  on  the  maxim  of  the 
old  political  boss  who  says:  "Claim  everything; 
concede  nothing;  and  if  defeated  allege  fraud." 

Here  is  the  chronic  lawbreaker,  not  only  seeking 
to  be  regarded  as  a  good  citizen,  but  actually  trying 
to  sit  in  the  judge's  seat  and  sentence  the  whole 
law-abiding  community  to  jail. 

Here  is  the  arsonist,  trying  his  best  to  start  an- 
other fire  and  demanding  the  right  to  lead  the  fire 
brigade. 

Here  is  the  man  in  the  parade  who  cannot  ever 
keep  step,  exclaiming,  "Everybody  is  out  of  step 
but  me." 

Remember  that  it  was  one  year  ago  to  this  day 
that  Soviet  tanks  were  shooting  down  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters  in  the  streets  of  Budapest.  Com- 
pare the  Soviet  defiance  of  the  demands  of  this 
Assembly  that  it  desist  from  its  butchery  of 
Hungary  with  the  actions  which  many  other  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  including  my  own 
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country,  took  a  few  years  earlier  when  they  shed 
their  blood  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the 
charter  in  Korea,  shed  their  blood  while  the  Soviet 
Union  was  actively  directing  and  aiding  the  ag- 
gressor. As  one  speaker  said  here  in  the  Assembly 
at  that  time,  the  Soviets  were  fighting  to  the  last 
Chinese. 

Eemember,  too,  the  complaints  of  Iran  in  1946 
and  of  Greece  in  1947. 

Remember  the  so-called  "charges"  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  before  the  General  As- 
sembly year  after  year  and  which  have  been  dis- 
missed by  overwhelming  votes — what  we  call  here 
"the  Soviet  item." 

Remember  the  recent  assassination  by  a  Com- 
munist fanatic  of  President  Carlos  Castillo  Armas 
of  Guatemala,  a  man  who  once  addressed  the  As- 
sembly from  this  very  rostrum,  and  remember  the 
terroristic  Communist  bombing  of  Saigon  only 
the  other  day.  These  acts  remind  us  of  the  meth- 
ods the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  use. 

What  a  tragedy  it  is  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment pursues  a  policy  so  unworthy  of  the  great 
creative  abilities  of  its  people !  The  distinguished 
achievements  of  Soviet  scientists,  which  deserve 
and  receive  our  hearty  congratulations,  prove 
how  much  the  Soviet  Union  could  contribute  to 
humanity  if  the  policies  of  its  government  were 
truly  directed  toward  peace  and  cooperation.  Let 
us  hope  that  we  here  in  this  room,  within  our 
lifetime,  will  see  an  advance  in  Soviet  policies 
which  will  reflect  the  fundamental  decency  of  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Aspirations  of  Arab  Nations 

Mr.  President,  the  matters  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  today,  while  of  concern  to  all  those 
devoted  to  freedom,  are  of  direct  importance  to 
the  Arab  States  and  to  the  Arab  peoples.  The 
Arab  peoples  aspire  for  closer  relationships  with 
one  another.  This  aspiration  for  unity  is  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  strong  desire  for  equal- 
ity within  the  family  of  nations. 

The  United  States,  which  was  formed  by  the 
voluntary  union  of  individual  States,  recognizes 
and  respects  the  aspirations  of  the  Arab  nations. 
To  Americans  there  is  a  grandeur  in  freedom  and 
in  unity.  We  respect  that  nation  that  is  truly 
free  and  independent.  We  respect  those  who,  of 
their  own  free  will,  join  together  for  their  com- 
mon good.     In  our  relationships  with  other  na- 
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tions  we  believe  sincerely  that  our  interests  and 
their  interests  are  best  served  when  we  meet  as 
equals.  We  want  this  for  ourselves;  we  want  it 
for  all  others.  With  the  same  fervor  we  shall 
stand  with  our  Arab  friends  to  oppose  those  who 
would  seek  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty  and  twist 
their  hopes  of  progress  to  serve  the  aims  of  a  new 
imperialism. 

On  January  5,  1957,  President  Eisenhower 
stated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 16 

We  have  shown,  so  that  none  can  doubt,  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle  that  force  shall  not  be  used  interna- 
tionally for  any  aggressive  purpose  and  that  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle 
East  should  be  inviolate.  .  .  .  There  is  general  recog- 
nition in  the  Middle  East,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  United 
States  does  not  seek  either  political  or  economic  domi- 
nation over  any  other  people.  Our  desire  is  a  world 
environment  of  freedom,  not  servitude. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  conclude,  let  me  say  this: 
The  United  States  will  not  be  stopped  by  threats 
or  by  defamation  from  continuing  to  offer  its  un- 
derstanding and  support  to  those  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  which  are  being  threatened  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  whose  independence  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  destroy.  Let  there  be  no  question 
about  our  capacity  to  offer  this  support.  We  are 
strong,  and  our  allies  are  strong.  And  let  us  not 
forget  here,  in  this  room,  that  the  charter  of  the 
U.N.  is  a  most  powerful  "grand  alliance"  against 
aggression.  It  could  well  become  the  most  pow- 
erful alliance  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  United  Nations  has  played  a  big  part  in 
thwarting  the  many  Soviet  power  grabs  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War.  We  should  not 
be  discouraged ;  we  must  be  optimistic.  Just  look 
at  what  I  refer  to : 

I  have  in  mind  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  gain  its  demand  that  Turkey  cede  the  districts 
of  Kars  and  Ardahan  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  in  mind  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  northern  Iran. 

I  have  in  mind  the  ending  of  the  Communist 
encroachment  on  Greece. 

I  have  in  mind  the  Communist  attempt  to  con- 
quer Korea  by  force  of  arms. 

I  have  in  mind  the  thwarting  of  the  Commu- 
nist attempt  to  expand  all  through  Central 
America,  using  Guatemala  as  a  base. 

"Ibid.,  Jan.  21, 1957,  p.  83. 


Thus  the  true  facts,  and  the  motives  behin* 
these  charges,  are  perfectly  clear  for  all  who  wis] 
to  see.  The  United  States  welcomes  examinatioi 
by  the  Assembly  of  this  situation.  The  Unite< 
States  is  confident  that  such  consideration  will  b 
most  helpful  in  placing  developments  in  prope: 
perspective  and  in  reducing  the  tensions  whicl 
the  enemies  of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  Mid 
die  East  have  sought  to  build  up  around  thi 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  uphold  the  charter  anc 
have  faith  in  God.17 


Department  Views  on  Expulsion 
of  Marshal  Zhukov 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  Department  state- 
ment read  to  news  correspondents  on  November 
2  by  Lincoln  White,  Chief  of  the  News  Division. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
extended  debate,  has  reported  the  expulsion  of 
former  Defense  Minister  Zhukov  from  the  par- 
ty's Presidium  and  Central  Committee.  As  ear- 
lier speculation  had  indicated,  the  announcement 
states  that  issues  involved  were  party  controls 
over  the  army  and  Zhukov's  pursuit  of  a  personal 
"cult  of  personality."  The  announcement  goes  on 
to  accuse  Zhukov  of  a  disposition  to  "adventur- 
ism" in  foreign  policy. 

There  has  no  doubt  been  adventurism  in  for- 
eign policy  as  witness  the  recent  Soviet  threats 
to  Turkey  and  the  fabricated  charges  dissemi- 
nated by  Soviet  spokesmen  regarding  the  Middle 
East.  However,  the  placing  of  responsibility  for 
this  adventurism  upon  Zhukov  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  recently  expressed  desire  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  entrust  Marshal  Zhukov  with  a 
mission  of  high  trust  and  confidence  to  the  United 
States. 

This  ouster  and  attempt  to  disgrace  a  distin- 
guished military  leader,  so  quickly  following  the 
similar  actions  against  Malenkov,  Molotov,  Ka- 
ganovich,  and  Shepilov,  is  evidence  of  the  strains 
and  stresses  that  must  be  present  within  the  So- 
viet bloc. 


"On  Nov.  1  the  General  Assembly  agreed  to  close  the 
debate  on  the  Syrian  complaint  without  taking  any 
action. 
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Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  October  29 


Press  release  601  dated  October  29 

Secretary  Dulles:  Any  questions,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  can  you  give  us  in  the 
way  of  factual  information  on  the  Zhuhov  mys- 
tery, and  what  interpretation  do  you  make  about 
thi*  development  in  relation  to  Soviet  foreign 
policy? 

Issues  To  Be  Resolved  in  U.S.S.R. 

A.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  predictions  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  what  is 
»oing  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time. 
[  think  that  the  prolonged  sessions  of  the  Central 
Committee,  which  presumably  is  still  in  session, 
indicate  that  there  must  be  issues  of  very  con- 
iiderable  importance  that  are  sought  to  be  re- 
solved by  that  meeting.  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  see  perhaps  some  of  the  background 
K-hich  probably  leads  to  the  sharp  issues  that  are 
mdoubtedly  being  dealt  with  there,  and  I  would 
*  glad  to  comment  a  moment  or  two  about  that 
ispect  of  the  matter. 

You  have,  first  of  all,  a  duality  in  the  political 
ystem  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  prone  to 
felling  and  hauling  in  different  directions.  You 
tave  the  party  system,  and  you  have  the  govern- 
aental  system.  The  top  position,  of  course,  of 
■uthority  within  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  head  of 
he  Soviet  Communist  Party.  That  position  is 
tow  held  by  Khrushchev.  Then  you  have  the  head 
»f  the  state,  the  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
n  general,  as  Stalin  said,  no  important  decision  is 
aken  by  the  Soviet,  that  is,  the  state,  except  un- 
er  the  guiding  direction  of  the  party.  But  the 
egree  of  control,  and  in  what  detail  the  party 
xercises  its  authority  over  the  state,  that  is  con- 
tantly  a  shifting  problem,  except  when  you  have 
ne  man  who  holds  both  positions,  as  was  the  case 
rhen  Stalin  held  both  positions.    Then  you  have 


the  secret  police,  and  then  you  have  the  army. 
There  is  a  constant  tugging  and  hauling  as  be- 
tween them.  Of  course,  Stalin  also  had  control 
of  the  secret  police  through  Beria,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  army  was  depressed  during  that 
period. 

Now,  that  led  to  what  was  called  the  "cult  of 
personality."  Ostensibly  they  have  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  that.  But  as  they  try  to  get  rid  of 
that  unification  of  all  this  influence  in  one  man, 
then  inevitably  pulling  and  hauling  takes  its 
place. 

Then  you  also  have  as  background  the  fact  that 
undoubtedly  there  are  extremely  serious  domestic 
issues  to  be  resolved.  The  scrapping  of  the  cur- 
rent Five  Year  Plan  is  probably,  certainly  from 
the  domestic  standpoint,  the  most  serious  step  that 
has  been  taken  within  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  long, 
long  time.  That  step  could  not  have  been  taken 
except  under  the  impact  of  very  powerful  eco- 
nomic forces  which  made  it  impossible  even  to 
pretend  to  carry  on  this  Five  Year  Plan,  and 
those  plans  are  almost  sacred  symbols  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

You  have  the  problem  of  decentralization  of 
industry,  which  raises  very  great  problems  indeed. 

Then  you  surely  have  the  problem  of  the 
claimants  from  different  sources  upon  available 
resources.  There  is  the  need  now  to  help  bolster 
up  the  satellites,  give  aid  to  Communist  China. 
There  is  a  sort  of  so-called  Soviet  foreign  aid 
program.  You  have  the  claimants  for  better  liv- 
ing conditions  within  Eussia.  Certainly  you  have 
claimants  from  the  military.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  the  same  issues  that  are  present  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  you  are  going  to  have  a  big  bomber 
program,  whether  you  are  going  to  go  in  for 
guided  missiles,  whether  you  are  going  to  go  to 
these  long-range  new  weapons  in  replacement  to 
some  extent  of  your  standing  army. 
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All  of  these  issues  are  inherent  in  the  situation. 
So,  while  these  dictatorships  always,  or  usually, 
seem  to  present  a  hard,  calm  exterior,  there  go  on 
within  them  terrific  convulsions.  There  are  in- 
herent the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  we  deal 
with  openly.  Often,  in  fact,  those  problems  be- 
come exaggerated  within  a  despotism  as  they  are 
tried  to  be  sealed  off.  Well,  that  is  a  rather  long 
statement  for  background,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
much  further  than  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  suggesting  that  there 
is  a  terrific  convulsion  under  way  now  at  this  time, 
that  perhaps  the  secret  police  is  coming  back  into 
more  authority  than  it  has  had? 

A.  No.  I  don't  want  to  have  my  remarks  in- 
terpreted as  going  beyond  what  I  have  said.  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  what  are  the  underlying 
problems  that  are  faced  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  probably  these  problems,  or  some  of 
them,  are  coming  to  a  head  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  don't  know  what  the  solution  is  going  to  be. 
I  do  think  that  probably  the  problems  that  are 
up  for  resolution  relate  more  to  domestic  issues 
than  they  do  to  international  problems. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  continuing  that  thought  that 
you  just  left,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
analyze,  or  at  least  conjecture,  whether  domestic 
problems  are  so  severe  that  they  shape  Russia's 
approach  to  international  problems  more  than 
not,  or  if  the  converse  is  true?  If  I  make  my 
question  clear? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic at  the  present  time  is  the  domestic  prob- 
lem. As  I  say,  the  dual  problem  of  the  scrapping 
of  the  current  Five  Year  Plan,  and  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry  and  moving  its  control 
away  from  Moscow  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
forth — that  undoubtedly  creates  tremendous 
problems.  Also  you  undoubtedly  have,  as  I  say, 
the  claimants — which,  in  part,  repi'esent  the  mili- 
tary— to  resources  which  are  inadequate  to  meet 
all  of  the  needs.  Now,  I  wouldn't  ever  disguise  or 
ignore  the  possibility  that  you  cannot  make  a 
sharp  line  of  distinction  between  internal  troubles 
and  external  troubles,  and  sometimes,  as  we  know, 
external  policies  are  stiffened  and  become  provoca- 
tive in  an  effort  to  divert  attention  away  from 
domestic  troubles.  That  is  always  a  possibility 
which  we  must  constantly  be  alert  to. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  tliere  has  been  a  general  im 
pression  since  the  Russians  launched  their  eartM 
satellite  that  they  were  in  pretty  good  shapek 
Now,  from  what  you  have  given  as  background  wfl 
answer  to  the  first  question,  are  you  suggesting 
that  they  are  not  in  as  good  shape  as  is  popularh 
supposed? 

A.  Well,  they  are  in  good  shape  from  the  stand 
point  of  having  pushed  science  rapidly.  Then 
body  of  learning  and  their  knowledge  about  applil 
cations  of  that  learning  are  undoubtedly  of  a  ver} 
high  order,  and  nothing  that  I  have  said  should  bt 
considered  in  derogation  of  their  scientific  anc  I 
military  achievements,  which  are  very  great.  Bui 
launching  a  satellite,  while  it  demonstrates  greal 
scientific  skill,  doesn't  give  you  the  answer  as  tqj 
how  you  make  your  income  go  around  or  as  tc 
whether  or  not  you  can  maintain  a  Five  Yeai 
Plan.  It  doesn't  solve  any  of  the  problems  thai 
I  have  talked  about  and  which  we  have  known  foi 
some  time  were  causing  a  great  deal  of  hauling 
and  pulling  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Allen 
Dulles  made  a  talk  about  that  in  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago,1  in  which  he  developed  all  these 
angles,  I  think,  quite  adequately. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Eisenhower-Macmil- 
lan  communique2  there  was  a  reference  to  what 
is  called  the  inexorable  law  of  evolutionary  proc- 
ess in  totalitarian  countries.  Do  you  believe  that 
this  will  go  on  if,  as  it  would  appear,  Khrushchev 
manages  to  get  all  the  power  elements  under  his 
control? 

A.  Yes,  I  feel  so.  We  pointed  out  that  there 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  law  works — one  is 
through  peaceful  evolution  and  the  other  is 
through  violent  revolution,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  working  of  that  law  in  one  way  or  another, 
perhaps  a  combination  of  the  two,  can  be  stayed 
by  merely  reshuffling  the  internal  authority.  You 
may  be  able  to  cope  better  with  some  manifesta- 
tions, but,  as  you  repress  in  one  place,  you  are  apt 
to  have  an  outburst  in  another  place. 

Now,  of  course,  we  did  not  suggest  by  that 
statement  that  this  law  was  going  to  work  over- 
night. On  the  contrary,  our  statement  made  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  considered  that  we  had  to  gird 
ourselves  for  what  might  be  a  very  long  struggle. 


1  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  639. 
s  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 
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I  have  at  times  talked  about  this  decade  as  a 
period  within  which  we  could  see  some  material 
progress  made.  Perhaps  that  is  overoptimistic. 
Maybe  a  generation.  I  don't  know.  But  this  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  happen  overnight, 
nor  is  it  anything  in  my  opinion  that  can  be 
stopped  merely  by  personnel  changes  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  from  what  you  know,  can  you 
tell  us  whether  tliere  is  a  power  struggle  now  going 
on  in  Moscow  and,  if  so,  who  is  on  top  as  of  the 
moment? 

A.  No.    I  cannot  answer  those  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  share  the  thesis  on 
which  President  Tito  seems  to  base  his  policy,  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  is  still  the  paramount  exponent 
of  the  liberal  trend  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  at  this 
moment? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  comment  on  President 
Tito's  views  because  I  don't  know  them  with  suf- 
ficient intimacy  and  I  don't  know  just  what  his 
statement  is  that  you  allude  to.  I  would  say 
that,  from  where  we  sit  here  at  least,  we  have 
not  felt  any  great  liberality,  although  there  has 
been  a  measure  of  tolerance — of  some  tolerance 
at  least  within  Poland — perhaps  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  tolerance  than  would  have  existed  under 
Stalin.  But  in  the  main  we  do  not  see  any  great 
evidence  of  liberalization.  Certainly,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Hungarian  affair  was  not  character- 
ized by  any  willingness  to  see  liberty  exercised  by 
the  Hungarian  people. 

Situation  in  the  Middle  East 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  relate  these  events 
in  Moscow  with  our  position  'now  vis-a-vis  the 
Middle  East?    Are  things  worse,  better,  or  what? 

A.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  get  the  import  of 
your  question.    Would  you  repeat  it? 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  the  Russians  have  been  mak- 
ing moves  into  the  Middle  East,  have,  in  fact, 
moved  in  economically  into  Syria  through  a 
treaty.  That  is  happening  while  there  has  been 
an  internal  struggle  in  Moscow.  Meanwhile  they 
have  been  very  busy  outside,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  down  here  too.  I  just  wondered  if  you 
had  noted  any  toughening  of  their  position  in 
these  diplomatic  excursions,  or  do  they  seem  more 


amenable  to  talk?  How  do  you  balance,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Zaroubin  talks  and  offer  of  52  points 
of  contact 3  with  Communist  forces  starting  a  war 
in  the  Middle  East?  I  mean  it  doesn't  seem  to 
make  much  sense  right  now. 

A.  Well,  Soviet  propaganda  has  never  been 
characterized  by  consistency,  you  know,  and  they 
say  one  thing  in  one  part  of  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  they  say  something  quite  contradictory 
in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  they  can  carry 
on  what  would  appear  to  be  contrary  policies  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  Soviet  desire  to  get 
into  the  Middle  East  is,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
The  degree  of  influence  that  they  now  exert  in 
Syria  is  a  new  development.  I  would  say,  in  the 
main,  the  impression  we  have  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  talking,  at  least,  much  more  toughly 
than  has  been  customary  in  recent  years.  And  the 
kind  of  charges  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  at 
the  United  Nations  and  that  Gromyko  made  in 
his  press  conference  before  he  came  to  the  United 
Nations — that  is  characterized  by  very  tough 
language  indeed. 

Q.  Is  the  administration  considering  a  vast  eco- 
nomic aid  program  in  the  Middle  East  to  counter- 
balance Communist  influence  in  that  area  arid 
prevent  further  Soviet  domination  there? 

A.  We  have  no  vast  program  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Middle  East  in  contemplation.  I  said 
at  the  United  Nations  in  my  speech  up  there4 
that,  if  there  could  be  in  sight  a  solution  of  some 
of  these  political  problems,  concurrently  we  would 
contribute  through  an  economic  aid  program  of 
various  kinds.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  I  stood 
by  the  principles  expressed  in  my  August  1955 
speech  on  that  subject,5  which  would  involve  ex- 
penditures running  into  a  lot  of  money.  But  I 
would  not  say  that  there  is  at  the  moment  any 
concrete  project  of  the  kind  that  you  allude  to. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  Syria  there  were  reports  the  other  day 
that  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Damascus  had  in- 
fluenced the  Syrians  to  change  their  minds  about 
having  King  Saud  mediate.  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  that? 


•  See  p.  800. 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  7, 1957,  p.  555. 

"Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  1955,  p.  378. 
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A.  I  would  give  very  considerable  credence  to 
that  report. 

Allied  Defense  Policy 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  Eisenhower-Macmil- 
lan  communique  it  was  stated  that  the  very  fun- 
damental basis  of  our  allied  defense  policy  is  out 
of  date,  and  at  your  last  press  conference  you  sug- 
gested that  it  became  out  of  date  when  Russia 
proved  that  we  no  longer  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that,  when 
that  event  took  place  some  years  ago,  the  admin- 
istration delayed  some  4  years  before  initiating 
or  taking  the  initiative  to  initiate  the  new  look 
that  we  have  now  just  seemed  to  agree  on 
starting ? 

A.  The  tendency  to  be  secretive  is  a  very  deep 
one  and  is  held,  I  think,  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
problem  of  getting  changes  there  has  been  one  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  I  am  not  sure,  even 
now,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  all  the  changes  that 
seem  required.  But  I  think  that  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  such  great 
progress  may  lead  to  a  feeling  that  we  take  more 
risks  by  not  sharing  with  our  allies  than  the  risks 
that  we  take  in  keeping,  trying  to  keep,  all  these 
things  to  ourselves. 

You  have  to  find  the  climate  in  which  to  do 
these  things.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  are 
theoretically  desirable,  and  recognized  as  such, 
but  the  climate  is  not  such  so  that  you  can  actually 
do  them.  In  these  matters  timing  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  any  course  of  action. 

Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the 
secrecy  was  all  on  the  part  of  Congress—the 
impulse  toward  secrecy?  Our  understanding 
has  been  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Mr.  Strauss,  is  the  man  who 
favors  secrecy  more  than  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  atomic-energy  matters. 

A.  Well,  I  would  say  that  there  were,  perhaps, 
some  nuances  of  difference  within  the  adminis- 
tration itself  on  this  question  of  secrecy. 
(Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  pursue  it  just  a  bit  fur- 
ther. We  are  talking  about  timing  here,  but  I 
mean  this  policy  could  very  well  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and,  death  of  the  Atlantic 
A  Ihunce,  if  it  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  part  of 
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our  defense  policy.  The  question  arises,  why 
wouldn't  the  administration  have  taken  tfce  lead- 
ership and  fought  doggedly  on  the  Hill,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  take  the  steps,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  propitious  time  or  instead  of< 
waiting  for  Russia  to  kind  of  propel  us  into  this 
particular  course  of  action? 

A.  Well,  there  hadn't  been  complete  unanimity 
of  agreement.  I  recall  that  as  late  as  in  the 
spring  of  '53  former  President  Truman  said  that 
he  still  did  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
atomic  bombs,  and — 

Q.  He  wasn't  President  then? 
A.  I  beg  pardon? 
Q.  '53? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  the  statement  he  made— I 
think  in  January  1953— was  that  he  did  not 
believe,  in  fact,  that  the  Soviet  Union  yet  had  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  that  what  had  been  exploded 
up  to  that  time  was  merely  a  so-called  atomic 
device  but  they  had  not  yet  found  the  way  to  use 
atomic  energy  in  terms  of  a  weapon. 

Essentials  of  Interdependence 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  communique  with 
Macmillan — the  talk  of  sharing  tasks  and  bur- 
dens— sometime  ago  you  told  us  that  you  expected 
to  have,  I  believe  before  this  date,  a  report  on 
overseas  bases  and  manpower  overseas — Amer- 
ican. Are  those  two  things  related,  and  has  that 
report  come  to  a  head? 

A.  The  report  is,  I  think,  in  the  final  stages  of 
preparation  at  the  present  time,  and  I  already 
have  a  rough  forecast  as  to  what  probably  the 
findings  will  be;  that  is,  just  in  terms  of  its  gen- 
eral scope.  I  would  not  say  that  there  was  any 
interconnection  really  between  the  two  things. 
The  timing — the  fact  that  the  timing  comes 
together  is  just  a  coincidence.  I  think  that  as  we 
face — each  of  us,  each  of  our  allies — this  problem 
of  defense  and  the  cost  of  defense  and  the  prob- 
lem of  bearing  it  in  a  way  which  is  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  sound  economy  and 
sound  currency,  over  a  period  of  years,  we  are 
more  and  more  driven  to  accept  the  view  that  we 
must  be  more  interdependent  and  not  each  try 
for   an    independence   which   would   force  each 
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country  to  do  itself  everything,  in  terms  of 
ground  forces,  air,  navy,  modern  weapons,  mis- 
sile?, bombers,  and  the  like.  Now  we  just  cannot 
each  of  us  do  that;  even  a  nation  as  powerful  as 
the  United  States  cannot  successfully  do  it  alone 
and  help  our  allies  to  be  doing  the  same  thing.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  accept  the  implications  of 
an  era  of  interdependence. 

Now  you  cannot  practice  interdependence  with- 
out having  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and 
confidence  and  political  closeness  with  each  other. 
The  concept  of  interdependence  means  that  you 
depend  upon  somebody  else  for  at  least  some  part 
of  your  defense.  And  as  soon  as  you  get  to  have 
to  depend  upon  somebody  else,  you  want  to  be 
quite  sure  that  that  other  person  is  dependable 
and.  in  fact,  is  doing  his  part  and  will  make  the 
correct  political  decisions  at  the  right  time,  so 
that  the  parts  of  this  thing  will  all  move  together. 

Now  that  is  really  the  problem  that  we  con- 
front and  probably  will  be  a  principal  issue  dealt 
with  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  and,  of  course,  it  affects  other 
security  arrangements  besides  the  North  Atlantic 
Comic  il. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  communique  it 
speaks  of  the  necessity  of  our  cooperating  and 
working  together  and  then  points  out  that,  in 
order  that  this  shall  actually  work,  there  must  be 
three  ingredients  that  are  mentioned  there,  and 
which  I  consider  extremely  important:  First, 
there  must  be  more  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
each  of  what  the  other  is  doing  in  terms  of  his 
sector  of  responsibility.  Secondly,  there  must  be 
confidence  that  the  element  of  defense  which  each 
is  responsible  for  will,  in  fact,  be  used  when  the 
critical  moment  comes.  Thirdly,  there  must  be 
confidence  that  it  will  not  be  misused,  so  as 
perhaps,  unnecessarily,  to  get  us  all  embroiled  in  a 
war  without  adequate  reasons. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  existing  political-mili- 
tary mechanisms  are  adequate  to  cover  those  three 
points  at  the  present  time.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  interdependence,  different  sectors  are  going 
to  be  assumed  by  different  countries.  You  will 
have  to  bring  about  as  a  supplement  to  that  these 
three  things:  greater  knowledge;  greater  confi- 
dence of  use  at  the  right  time;  and  increased  in- 
surance against  misuse  at  the  wrong  time. 

Now  that  is  the  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to 
try  to  work  out  and  I  think  that  will  be  one  of 


the  important  matters  dealt  with  at  the  next 
NATO  meeting,  and,  of  course,  the  pattern  we 
work  out  there  would  always,  I  suppose,  be  one 
which  we  would  consider  with  relation  to  the 
SEATO  and  other  security  arrangements. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  believe  this  might 
be  worked  out?  Do  you  need  some  new  mechan- 
ism, something  to  be  superimposed  on  each  or  all? 

A.  I  don't  care  to  make  any  forecast  at  this 
time  as  to  what  conclusions  we  would  come  to  as 
to  how  to  work  these  matters  out.  They  are  being 
studied ;  in  fact,  they  have  been  studied  for  some 
little  time  within  our  own  Government.  They  will 
have  to  be  studied  with  our  allies  on  a  very  tenta- 
tive basis,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  will  have  any 
concrete  thoughts  on  this  matter  to  make  public 
until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  our 
own  thinking  somewhat  more  and  to  exchange 
views  with  some  of  our  principal  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  can  I  change  the  subject?  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  see,  with  respect  to  gifts 
to  American  officials,  any  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween a  wrist  watch,  an  automobile,  and  a  deep 
freeze?    {Laughter) 

A.  Yes, lean. 

Q.  I  mean  in  "kind"  not  degree. 

A.  I  can  see  considerable  differences. 

Q.  In  kind? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  There  are  gifts  from  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  good  relations  with  the  important  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  Government. 

A.  I  think  this  question  of  gifts  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  and  it  is  one  on  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
generalize. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  generalization 
about  it  from  time  to  time  in  each  administration. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  this. 

A.  I  don't  recall  that  I  have  ever  generalized 
about  it,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say  this:  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  problem  of  greater  difficulty 
and  delicacy  than  the  problem  of  knowing  how  to 
handle  gifts.  There  are  some  gifts  where  you  can 
handle  them  very  easily,  where  you  can  detect  in 
the  gift  a  desire  to  gain  an  improper  influence ;  in 
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such  a  case,  you  return  the  gift,  and  I  have  fre- 
quently myself  done  that.  In  most  cases  gifts  are 
an  act  of  courtesy — an  act  of  friendliness — and  a 
rejection  of  the  gift  would  involve  ill  will,  would 
be  a  discourteous  thing  to  do.  Some  gifts  I  myself 
compensate  for  by  personally  giving  gifts  in  re- 
turn of  somewhat  comparable  value ;  some  I  turn 
over  to  the  State  Department — I  turn  over  a  lot. 
Practically  anything  that  comes  to  Mrs.  Dulles 
or  me  comes  to  the  State  Department  to  use  if,  as 
we  hope,  in  the  new  building  we  may  have  sort  of 
a  museum  there.  Others  are  received  and  kept  be- 
cause there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  other  good  so- 
lution to  the  problem.  Anybody  who  thinks  that 
this  question  of  gifts  is  a  simple  one  doesn't  under- 
stand the  problem. 

The  United  States  itself  gives  gifts.  If  we 
thought  all  giving  of  gifts  was  an  evil  practice, 
then  the  first  place  to  stop  would  be  to  stop  our- 
selves. But  whenever  important  persons  come 
here,  or  whenever  we  make  visits  of  importance, 
we  take  gifts  along  because  that  is  the  courteous, 
decent,  nice  thing  to  do.  And  to  draw  the  line 
as  to  when  a  gift  is  properly  given,  and  properly 
received,  and  it  isn't,  is  something  which  nobody 
can  determine  in  advance  by  some  rigid  rule.  It 
largely  is  a  question  of  the  judgment,  delicacy  of 
judgment,  of  the  persons  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
gifts  publicly  announced  or  listed  or  categorized 
at  the  time? 

A.  I  doubt  very  much 

Q.  Because  how  is  the  public  to  know  whether 
people  are  exercising  what  I  believe  you  would 
regard  as  good  taste.  You  put  it  on  a  basis  of 
good  taste  and  motive,  which  are  very,  very  nebu- 
lous characteristics~they  are  very  important,  but 
nebulous. 

A.  I  don't  think  the  nebulosity  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  a  list.     (Laughter) 

Q.  People  would  know  what  had  been  offered 
and  what  had  been  received,  and  then  the  person 
who  took  it  would  be  in  the  position  of  justifying 
it.    Isn't  that  true? 

A.  Let  me  ask,  would  you  put  a  valuation  on 
these  gifts? 

Q.  Well,  I  am  not  Secretary  of  State,  sir. 

A.  No,  but  you  are  making  a  proposal. 


Q.  For  your  opinion. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  I  return  to  Russia  for 
a  moment  and  ask  this  question?  Is  this  tugging 
and  hauling  that  is  going  on  in  the  Russian  hier- 
archy, is  that  good  news  or  bad  news  to  the  West, 
and  does  it  increase  the  probability  of  war? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  can  answer  that  question.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  good  news  or  bad  news 
because  so  far  there  isn't  any  news  on  this  particu- 
lar affair.  It's  all  so  far  in  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. After  the  outcome  is  known,  then  we  may  be 
able  to  judge  it.  But,  in  anticipation,  I  wouldn't 
want  to  make  a  guess  on  that  matter. 

Division  off  Responsibilities 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  going  back  to  NATO,  are  we 
proposing  that  the  allies  furnish  the  men  and  we 
will  furnish  the  money  and  the  weapons? 

A.  No.  The  division  will  not  be  along  any 
hard  and  fast  line  of  that  sort.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, we  believe  that  the  forward  position  should 
in  the  main  be  held  by  local  manpower.  But 
not  exclusively  so.  And  there  is  no  suggestion  at 
all,  for  example,  that  American  forces  should  be 
pulled  out  of  forward  positions  in  Europe. 

Q.  How  about  Asia,  sir? 

A.  Or  in  Asia,  for  that  matter.  The  only 
place  there  where  we  have  manpower  in  forward 
positions  at  the  present  time  is  in  Korea,  where  I 
think  we  have  about  two  divisions.  And  there  is 
no  thought  of  denuding  Korea  of  American  divi- 
sions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  effect  do  you  see  the 
Eisenhower-Macmillan  agreements  having  on  de- 
fense spending  in  this  country? 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  involve  any  re- 
duction in  the  defense  spending.  But  I  think  it 
may  mean  the  releasing  of  some  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  we  can  carry  forward  with  greater 
efficiency  and  more  in  the  common  good,  and  pos- 
sibly the  assumption  of  specific  responsibility  by 
the  British,  the  French,  or  the  Germans,  or  others 
in  certain  other  areas,  so  that  we  sort  of  dovetail 
together. 

Now,  the  result  of  that  should  be,  when  it  gets 
going,  to  relieve  us  of  certain  burdens  and  to  re- 
lieve them  of  certain  burdens.    Whether  the  re- 
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lief  will  reflect  itself  in  a  reduced  budget  or 
whether  it  will  mean  that  the  money  will  go  into 
other  forms  of  military  activity  or  not,  I  can't 
foresee  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  it  would  affect  any  reduction  of  our  budget 
for  the  next  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports  that 
President  Eisenhower  may  attend  the  NATO 
meeting  in  December.  From  your  vantage 
point,  sir,  do  you  think  it  would  be  unlikely  for 
him  to  attend? 

A.  Well,  I  think,  if  he  were  invited,  he  would 
certainly  give  it  sympathetic  consideration. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  this  involve  any 
change  in  the  plans  of  President  del  Gampo, 
{President  Ibanez  del  Gampo  of  Chile]  who  is  to 
come  here  I  believe  on  December  11th  or  12th? 
If  the  President  should  go  to  Paris  on  December 
15,  would  that  require  any  change  in  the  status 
of  the  official  visit  of  Del  Oampo? 

A.  I  feel  quite  confident  that,  if  the  President 
went,  he  would  go  under  conditions  where  it 
would  fit  in  with  such  existing  engagements  and 
would  not  involve  dislodging  any  of  those. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  was  the  real  reason  for 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Purse,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Protocol  Division? 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  statement  given  out 
on  that  matter  yesterday.6  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  mentioning  the  NATO  De- 
cember meeting,  you  referred  also  to  application 
to  SEATO  and  other  alliances. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  arrangements  made  at  the 
December  meeting  will  also  apply  to  other  defense 
arrangements? 

A.  There  will  be  no  automatic  application  to 
other  alliances  of  what  is  agreed  upon  at  NATO. 
Each  of  these  alliances  is  independent  of  the  other. 
But  if  we  work  out  a  solution,  an  application,  of 
certain  principles  which  are  of  universal  applica- 
bility, then  the  experience  we  gain  in  that  way 
may  enable  us  to  apply  those  principles  also  more 
readilv  in  the  other  areas. 


•  Press  release  599  dated  Oct.  28 ;  not  printed  here. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  welcome  the  ap- 
pointment of  Marshal  Zhukov  as  Ambassador  to 
Washington?     {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  you  know  the  practice  is  that,  before  an 
ambassador  is  appointed,  we  are  asked  for  an 
agrement  and  that  request  for  an  agrement  goes 
to  the  President  and  the  President  makes  the 
decision. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  West  Germany  broke 
relations  with  Yugoslavia  some  time  ago  over  the 
Yugoslav  recognition  of  the  East  Germany  regime, 
there  was  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Yugoslav  action  would  start  a  sort  of  chain  re- 
action in  other  countries,  especially  the  neutral 
nations,  in  recognizing  the  de  facto  government. 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  chain  reaction,  and 
what  if  anything  can  we  do  about  it? 

A.  I  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of  a  chain  reac- 
tion. I  doubt  if  there  will  be  a  chain  reaction. 
I  think  possibly  the  action  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public took  may  tend  to  slow  down  any  such 
reaction. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  view  that  this  new 
effort  at  cooperation  among  the  allied  nations  is 
essentially  a  political  problem,  or  is  it  a  military 
problem?  You  seem  to  be  stressing  the  political 
side,  where  you  foresee  no  real  change  in  our  de- 
ployment overseas. 

A.  I  think  it,  like  most  of  these  problems,  has 
both  political  and  military  aspects.  I  suppose 
from  a  military  aspect  the  first  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  sort  of  divide  up  the  task  more  clearly  than 
is  the  case  today  and  to  allocate  the  military  re- 
sponsibilities. Then,  having  done  that,  you  need, 
in  order  to  make  it  effective,  some  new  political 
understandings  or  arrangements  so  that  that  will 
be  acceptable  and  will  work.  Now,  just  to  give 
a  concrete  illustration: 

It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should  do 
the  primary  work  in  terms  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  means  of  their  delivery  at  long  range. 
We  have  a  great  advance  over  any  other  allied 
country  in  that  respect,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  an  improvident  concept  of  the  common  fund 
to  have  duplications  attempted.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  is  not  going  to  be  attempted,  I  think 
there  has  to  be  a  greater  knowledge,  first,  as  to 
what  those  capabilities  are;  secondly,  as  I  said, 
the   confidence   that   in   time   of  emergency,   of 
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armed  attack,  they  would  in  fact  be  used;  and, 
thirdly,  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  misused. 
In  other  words,  we  should  try  to  get  as  closely 
as  we  can  to  the  concept  which  is  referred  to  in 
our  Constitution  as  the  creation  as  between  the 
states  of  a  "common  defense."  It  involves  all  of 
those  elements.  It's  a  joint  political-military 
problem,  as  I  see  it. 

The  Concept  of  Collective  Security 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  yourself,  sir,  have  reem- 
phasised  on  many  occasions  the  importance  and 
the  value  of  the  military  pacts  that  we  have 
made  with  our  allies — notably  SEATO,  NATO, 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact.  Do  not  the  Macmillan- 
Eisenhower  talks  boil  down — if  you  will  permit 
the  phrase — to  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the 
entire  validity  of  this  kind  of  system?  And  if 
that  is  so,  how  do  you  equate  the  implication  that 
was  attributed  to  you  at  your  last  news  confer- 
ence about  the  complacency  of  the  American  pub- 
lic contrasted  with  the  alertness  of  the  adminis- 
tration? 

A.  That  is  a  pretty  long  question.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  where  to  pick  it  up.  Certainly  noth- 
ing that  has  been  said  in  the  Eisenhower-Mac- 
millan  communique  leads,  I  think,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  regard  our  mutual  security  arrange- 
ments as  obsolete.  Indeed,  the  implication 
sought  to  be  given,  and  I  hope  given,  is  that  they 
are  more  than  ever  indispensable.  But  I  have 
talked  here  repeatedly,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
fact  that  we  need  in  the  society  of  nations  to 
move  constantly  ever  closer  to  the  concept  of 
collective  security  that  we  have  within  the  na- 
tion. I  have  repeatedly  talked  about  the  fact 
that  within  a  nation  you  give  up  very  quickly  the 
idea  of  the  frontier,  where  every  man  protects  his 
own  house  with  his  own  gun  and  his  own  dog, 
and  you  move  forward  toward  a  concept  of  where 
there  is  a  central  police  authority  and  that  is  ac- 
cepted because  it  gives  better  security  than  any- 
thing else. 

Now,  in  the  society  of  nations  we  have  never 
gotten  toward  that.  As  the  communique  said, 
the  theoretically  ideal  way  to  move  toward  it 
would  be  through  the  United  Nations.  That  was 
originally  the  concept  of  the  United  Nations 
thai  is  expressed  in  article  43,  that  the  Security 
Council  have  available  these  forces  which  it 
would  use  to  help  to  maintain  order  and  to  give 


a  confidence  of  security  in  the  world.     That  has 
always  been  vitiated  by  the  Soviet  veto.     So  you 
have  to  move  toward  it  as  best  you  can  with  tl 
who  accept  that  concept. 

And  you  need  more  and  more  to  have  the  con- 
cept that  this  force  is,  as  the  communique  says  in 
reference  to  nuclear  weapons,  a  sort  of  a  trust 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  those  who  share 
in  the  program. 

Now,  there  are  other  elements  which  also  must 
be  a  trust,  created  by  other  nations.  We  are  try- 
ing to  build  this  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  concept 
of  a  really  central  security  force  which  exists  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  to  which  all  contribute  fairly, 
and  in  which  all  can  have  equal  confidence. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  will  accept  supernational  authority 
over  the  armed  forces  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
does  now  in  NATO? 

A.  No.  I  am  not  arguing  for  any  superna- 
tional authority.  That  is,  perhaps  you  might  say, 
theoretically  a  correct  answer  to  the  problem.  It 
is  not  practical  at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  move  in  that  direction.  I 
think  that  we  can  build  through  relations  of  trust 
and  confidence  where  there  is  knowledge  about 
what  goes  on.  We  can  build  up  these  essential  in- 
gredients that  I  have  pointed  out:  first,  knowl- 
edge; second,  confidence  of  proper  use;  thirdly, 
confidence  that  there  will  be  no  improper  use.  I 
do  not  think  that  requires  any  supernational  au- 
thority. I  think  we  can  achieve  needed  coopera- 
tion, will  achieve  it,  without  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Macmillan  has  talked  about  the  even- 
tuality possibly  of  a  world  government  resulting 
out  of  this  drawing  together.  Do  you  see  any- 
thing like  that  in  the  ultimate  future? 

A.  I  was  not  aware  that  he  said  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  United  States  must  be  alert  to  possible 
international  developments  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent tugging  and  hauling  in  Moscoxo? 

A.  I  said  that,  whenever  a  great  nation  seems 
to  be  having  internal  troubles,  one  has  to  bear  in 
mind  the  historical  fact  that  sometimes  those  in- 
ternal troubles  lead  to  external  acts  which  are  de- 
signed to  solidify  the  situation  at  home  or  divert 
attention.  We  are  always  on  the  alert  under  those 
conditions. 
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Q.  Are  you  suggesting,  sir,  that  we  have  some 
Uplomatic  or  military  alert  now  in  effect  while 
>hi$  problem  is  under  way  in  Moscow  at  the 
present  time? 

A.  I  think  there  is  nothing  special  in  that  re- 
spect that  requires  that.  I  think  that  all  of  our 
people  in  the  top  echelon  of  Government,  military 
and  political,  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
situations  like  this  sometimes  have  external  mani- 
festations. But  I  don't  want  to  give  you  the  im- 
pression that  we  think  there  is  war  around  the 
corner,  because  we  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Sir,  are  you  issuing  any  new  rules  or  re- 
minders to  the  State  Department  as  a  result  of 
the  Purse  incident? 

A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  not  fol- 
lowed that  particularly. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mutual  Security,  a  Common  Defense 
of  Freedom 

Remarks  by  Secretary  Dulles  1 

Press  release  608  dated  November  1 

You  have  been  hearing  about  one  important 
part  of  our  foreign  policy,  the  mutual  security 
program.  Its  purpose,  like  all  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, is  to  serve  the  American  people,  to  make  us 
more  secure  and  to  help  to  realize  our  aspirations. 

"We  face,  and  indeed  every  generation  faces, 
grave  problems.  Today  the  dominant  problem  is 
that  created  by  international  communism.  It 
already  controls  one-third  of  the  world's  people, 
and  it  seeks  to  extend  that  control  over  all  the 
world.  It  is  prepared  to  use  any  means  which  it 
thinks  will  serve  that  purpose. 

This  Communist  effort  may  seem  to  fluctuate 
in  its  intensity  from  time  to  time.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  pressure  is  always  on  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weakness  or  any  relaxing  on 
the  part  of  the  free  world. 


1  Made  on  the  initial  program  of  "Camera  on  Washing- 
ton," a  special  television  series  on  the  functions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The  series  began 
on  Nov.  1  and  is  being  carried  by  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  Educational  Television 
and  Radio  Center  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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The  best,  indeed  the  only,  answer  to  that  threat 
is  increased  unity  of  the  free  nations.  Our  13 
colonies,  when  they  sought  freedom,  adopted  the 
principle  of  collective  security.  As  Benjamin 
Franklin  said  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  or  assuredly  we  shall  all  hang  sepa- 
rately." 

If  we  look  even  farther  back,  we  recall  the 
frontier  days  when  a  family  achieved  security  by 
always  having  a  gun  handy  and  maybe  a  faithful 
dog.  But  this  idea  of  each  defending  himself 
has  long  since  given  way  to  the  practice  of  col- 
lective security. 

We  must  have  that  collective  security  within 
that  society  of  free  nations.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said  just  a 
few  days  ago,2  "The  concept  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  is  now  out  of  date.  The  countries  of 
the  free  world  are  interdependent." 

And  so  it  is  we  work  together,  each  contrib- 
uting to  a  common  defense.  That  is  one  part  of 
our  mutual  security  program. 

There  is  another  part.  That  involves  bring- 
ing the  gospel  of  freedom  to  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  just  achieved  political 
independence  and  who  are  wondering  whether 
ways  of  freedom  can  lift  their  people  out  of  the 
age-old  morass  of  hopeless  poverty.  The  Com- 
munists claim  that  they  can  do  this  if  only  the 
people  will  accept  the  dictatorship  of  a  Commu- 
nist state.  We  believe  that  economic  uplift  can 
be  achieved  in  freedom.  But  words  alone  carry 
little  conviction.  We  must  demonstrate  our 
faith  by  works. 

To  do  this  is  part  of  the  great  American  tra- 
dition. I  recall  that  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  it  prom- 
ised "liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time."  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in 
due  time  the  weights  should  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men. 

We  believe  that  our  mutual  security  program, 
by  providing  a  common  defense  of  freedom  and 
by  spreading  abroad  the  gospel  of  freedom,  meets 
the  needs  and  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 


'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
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The  United  Nations:  Force  for  a  Better  World 


by  Francis  O.  Wilcox 

Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Organization  Affairs 


Very  likely  most  of  us  here  today  grew  up  dur- 
ing an  era  of  American  isolationism.  We  studied 
history  and  geography  at  school  and  perhaps  at 
college.  But,  by  and  large,  we  were  not  overly 
concerned  with  international  problems.  There 
was  too  much  to  do  at  home,  and  the  issues  con- 
fronting countries  thousands  of  miles  away 
seemed  remote,  to  say  the  least. 

But  that  was  before  World  War  II  and  the  era 
of  the  jet  plane  and  the  hydrogen  bomb.  It  was 
before  we  assumed,  albeit  reluctantly,  our  role  of 
leadership  in  world  affairs.  It  was  before  the 
United  States  and  50  other  nations  gathered  in 
San  Francisco  to  adopt  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, which  was  framed  to  enable  them  to  work 
together  to  achieve  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Today  I  am  filled  with  a  deep  sense  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Iowa's  United  Nations  celebration.  For  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  United  Nations  represents  the 
greatest  effort  in  history  to  achieve  peace  and 
progress  for  all  mankind.  It  is  the  only  world 
forum  where,  in  time  of  crisis,  nations  can  dis- 
cuss, debate,  and  mediate  conflicts  arising  among 
them. 

This  is  of  supreme  importance  in  a  world  where 
overwhelming  power  has  confronted  man  with  a 
desperate  choice  between  progress  and  annihila- 
tion, a  choice  between  cooperation  on  behalf  of 
peace  or  facing  inevitable  destruction  in  a  nuclear 
war. 

Bui  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations  depends 
almost  entirely  on  public  understanding  and  sup- 

A'l.iicss  made  before  the   town   Association  for  the 

I   Dlted    Nations  a<    Des   .Moines,    [owa,   on   Oct.   28    (press 

release  596). 


port  for  its  efforts.  Many  of  you  here  have  done 
much  to  encourage  the  development  of  this  under- 
standing and  support.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  contribution  to  this  important  effort. 

The  United  Nations  Record 

Your  celebration  today  marks  the  12th  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations.  Twelve  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
would  usher  in  a  new  era  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity. However,  this  hope  was  rudely  shattered 
with  the  advent  of  the  cold  war  and  the  growing 
cleavage  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West. 
The  Soviet  Union  soon  made  it  clear  that  it  had 
no  intention  of  cooperating  in  building  the  kind 
of  peace  envisaged  by  the  charter.  This  struck 
at  the  heart  of  the  United  Nations  system  and 
tended  to  undermine  the  very  foundation  on 
which  collective  security  was  built. 

But  in  spite  of  the  cold  war  and  the  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  United  Na- 
tions can  look  back  on  a  record  of  solid  accom- 
plishment both  as  a  major  force  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  war.  What 
has  this  parliament  of  nations  achieved?  Let  me 
remind  you  of  some  of  its  major  accomplishments. 

By  its  action,  the  United  Nations : 

— played  a  major  role  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Iran  in  1946. 

— helped  bring  to  an  end  the  Communist  war  in 
Greece. 

— condemned  the  Chinese  Communists  as  ag- 
gressors in  Korea  and  fought  to  roll  back  aggres- 
sion there. 

—brought  about  a  truce  between  India  and 
Pakistan  in  Kashmir. 
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—avoided  a  major  war  in  the  Suez  crisis  by 
■ringing  the  pressure  of  world  opinion  to  bear  for 
I  quick  end  to  hostilities. 

— condemned  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
■angary  and  revealed  its  brutal  repression  of  the 
Hungarian  people's  efforts  to  achieve  freedom. 

— cleared  the  Suez  Canal  and  reopened  it  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

— created  an  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  for  the  peaceful  development  of  the  atom. 

— has  fought  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
lorance  in  many  lands  in  order  to  improve  the 
fcneral  well-being  of  mankind  and  remove  some 
)f  the  basic  causes  of  war. 

Criticisms  of  the  United  Nations 

In  spite  of  this  record  of  achievement  the 
L'nited  Nations  is  sometimes  subject  to  pretty 
severe  criticisms  for  its  shortcomings.  I  should 
ike  to  deal  with  some  of  those  criticisms,  for  we 
\jnericans  ought  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  Imi- 
tations of  the  organization  upon  which  the  world 
las  placed  so  much  hope, 

At  the  outset,  however,  let  me  remind  you  that 
i  good  many  of  these  criticisms  are  misdirected. 
Hie  United  Xations  remains  an  organization  of 
pvereign  states.  And  it  can  do  only  what  its 
nembers  are  willing  to  have  it  do.  Let  us  not  fall 
nto  the  trap,  therefore,  of  blaming  the  United 
potions  for  the  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of 
ts  member  states. 

nhe  Veto 

The  principal  criticism  relates  to  the  excessive 
se  of  the  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Wherever 
ne  goes  in  the  United  States,  our  people  seem  to 
gree  that  this  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  82 
etoes  to  its  discredit,  has  shockingly  abused  its 
tivilege  as  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
lecurity  Council.  Soviet  vetoes  have  blocked  the 
dmission  of  new  members.  They  have  prevented 
he  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  They  have 
rostrated,  and  in  some  cases  completely  ham- 
trung,  the  work  of  the  Security  Council. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United  Xations 
as  withered  on  the  vine.  Two  important  ways 
ave  been  found  to  bypass  the  veto  and  make 
mited  Xations  peace  machinery  work  in  spite  of 
oviet  intransigence. 


In  the  first  place,  many  free- world  countries 
have  entered  into  collective  security  pacts  like  the 
Rio  Treaty  and  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Pact.  These 
pacts,  concluded  under  article  51  of  the  charter, 
have  served  as  a  constant  deterrent  to  potential 
aggressors  and  have  added  new  wings  to  the 
United  Xations  structure. 

In  the  second  place,  increased  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly, 
where  the  veto  does  not  apply.  The  prompt  and 
vigorous  action  which  the  Assembly  took  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  and  Hungary 
demonstrates  the  vitality  of  that  organ  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  world  peace. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  no  single  nation  should  be 
in  a  position  to  block  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers or  prevent  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
before  the  Council.  I  hope  the  day  may  come, 
therefore,  when  we  can  do  away  with  the  veto 
with  respect  to  these  matters. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves  that  the 
abolition  of  the  veto,  even  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, would  remedy  the  ills  that  beset  the 
United  Xations.  For  the  veto  is  merely  a  symp- 
tom of  the  cold-war  fever  that  has  racked  the 
organization  from  the  beginning.  A  change  in 
the  wording  of  the  charter  would  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  fever. 

May  I  make  one  final  point  in  this  connection. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  deplore  the  abuse  of  the  veto, 
would  hesitate  to  give  it  up  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  American  troops  and  planes  for  United 
Xations  enforcement  action. 

Bloc  Voting 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  criticism.  Some 
people  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  General 
Assembly,  swollen  in  size  to  82  nations,  may  act 
irresponsibly,  thus  placing  in  jeopardy  the  ex- 
istence of  the  United  Xations.  They  complain 
that  many  of  the  new  states  are  from  Asia  and 
Africa  and  that  they  tend  to  vote  together  as  a 
bloc,  sometimes  against  the  interests  of  the  West- 
ern nations. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  London,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  called  attention  to  the  new  role  of  the 
General  Assembly.  "It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that 
if  the  Assembly  continues  to  take  its  decision  on 
grounds  of  enmity,  opportunism,  or  merely 
jealousy  and  petulance,  the  whole  structure  may 
be  brought  to  nothing." 
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The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  concern.  There 
is  only  one  bloc  of  states  that  consistently  vote 
together;  that  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites. A  careful  examination  of  the  record  will 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  Afro-Asian  voting 
bloc.  To  be  sure,  the  27  states  from  Africa  and 
Asia  consult  together  on  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Sometimes,  as  might  be  expected,  they 
vote  the  same  way.  But  by  and  large  there  are 
many  more  differences  in  language,  tradition,  and 
culture  among  the  Afro-Asian  states  than  there 
are  similarities. 

A  survey  of  the  voting  record  of  the  11th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  illustrate  my  point.  On  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations,  10  of  the  Afro-Asian  states — other  than 
China — voted  with  the  United  States,  10  voted 
against  us,  and  6  abstained.  On  the  resolution 
condemning  Russian  intervention  in  Hungary,  15 
voted  as  we  did,  none  voted  against  our  position, 
and  11  abstained.  On  the  later  resolution  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Special  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Hungary,  19  voted  with  us, 
none  against  us,  and  7  abstained. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  in  this  con- 
nection. The  little  states,  many  of  which  have 
only  recently  won  their  independence,  lean  heavily 
on  the  United  Nations.  They  look  to  it  for  pro- 
tection and  support.  They  realize,  I  am  sure,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  them  to  act  irresponsibly 
in  any  way  that  would  do  harm  to  the  organiza- 
tion that  is  designed  to  preserve  their  independ- 
ence and  their  integrity. 

"We  should,  of  course,  expect  nations  with 
similar  views  to  vote  together.  Thus  far,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free- 
world  countries  have  always  been  able  to  win 
Assembly  support  for  important  political  issues. 
We  can  continue  to  do  so  if  we  will  do  our  best 
to  make  sure  that  logic  and  justice  are  on  our  side. 

Financing  the  United  Nations 

There  is  a  third  criticism  which  deserves  far 
more  attention  than  it  has  received  thus  far. 
That  is  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  assume  their 
fair  share  of  the  financial  obligations  of  the  or- 
ganization. They  show  up  for  the  votes,  the 
critics  argue,  but  they  are  inclined  to  look  the 
other  way  when  the  collection  plate  is  passed. 

The  task  of  financing  the  United  Nations  has, 
in  fact,  Income  increasingly  difficult.    It  may  be- 


come as  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  the  United  Nations  as  the  Soviet  abuse 
of  the  veto  power. 

Take  the  challenge  presented  by  the  Palestine 
refugee  problem  as  a  case  in  point.  The  United 
Nations  desperately  needs  $40  million  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  947,000  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East  for  the  next  year.  That  is  the  equivalent  of 
about  7^  per  refugee  per  day.  But  so  far  only 
21  states  have  pledged  a  total  of  $25V2  million. 
The  United  States  will  pay  about  70  percent  of' 
the  bill. 

It  is  true  that  many  states  are  desperately 
short  of  dollars  and  find  even  a  token  contribu- 
tion difficult.  Moreover,  some  members  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  Middle  East  and  are  un- 
able to  understand  why  they  should  contribute  to 
the  upkeep  of  Palestine  refugees  when  they  have 
thousands  of  destitute  people  within  their  own 
borders. 

But  the  bald  fact  remains  that,  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  demonstrate  a  greater 
willingness  to  accept  their  share  of  the  financial 
burden  involved,  this  important  program  could 
collapse  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  suffer 
a  serious  blow. 

The  future  status  of  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  precarious 
financial  position.  That  force,  which  is  made  up 
of  troops  from  nine  different  countries,  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  maintaining  peaceful  con- 
ditions in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  in  the  Sharm  el- 
Sheik  area.  Border  incidents  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  been  kept  at  a  minimum,  and  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities  has  been  averted. 

Although  UNEF  is  one  of  the  cheapest  insur- 
ance policies  for  peace  the  United  Nations  ever 
bought,  funds  for  the  force  have  not  been  forth- 
coming. As  a  result  its  future  does  not  look 
bright  unless  governments  in  capitals  all  over  the 
world  loosen  their  purse  strings  within  the  next 
few  months. 

I  hope  very  much  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  will  respond  to  the  recent  call  of  the 
Secretary-General  for  funds.  We  cannot  afford 
to  put  a  price  tag  on  world  peace. 

Lack  of  Enforcement  Machinery 

Still  a  fourth  criticism  of  the  United  Nations 
relates  to  its  lack  of  enforcement  machinery.     An 
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Organization  like  the  United  Nations  should  be 
jndowed  with  sufficient  strength  to  cope  with  any 
crisis  that  confronts  it. 

The  framers  of  the  charter  recognized  this  need 
ind  provided  for  armed  forces  to  be  placed  at  the 
iisposal  of  the  Security  Council.  But  we  have 
lever  been  able  to  get  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  nature  of  the  armed  forces  to  be 
nade  available,  where  they  should  be  stationed, 
ind  who  should  command  them.  As  a  result  the 
>rganization  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its 
lecision. 

How  can  this  be  remedied?  There  are  many 
rho  argue  that  we  will  never  have  an  effective 
ollective-defense  system  unless  a  truly  interna  - 
ional  police  force  is  created.  Others  point  out 
hat  our  regional  defense  pacts,  like  NATO,  have 
rorked  with  considerable  success  and  that  we 
hould  move  now  to  develop  them  into  one  inte- 
Tated  system.  Still  others  see  our  best  hope  in 
nproving  the  role  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
he  maintenance  of  peace. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  where  the  answer  lies. 
Jut  I  do  know  that  the  problem  is  an  extremely 
nportant  one  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
ons  and  we  must  give  serious  thought  to  any 
:eps  that  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  its  enforce- 
lent  machinery. 

he  Necessity  for  the  United  Nations 

Admittedly  the  United  Nations  has  its  short- 
)mings.  We  must  recognize  these  shortcomings 
rid  do  our  best  to  correct  them.  In  doing  so,  how- 
rer,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
jrest  because  of  the  trees. 

Suppose  the  nations  of  the  world  had  at- 
smpted  to  live  without  a  common  meetingplace 
uring  the  past  12  years.  Suppose  they  had  no 
asic  charter  by  which  they  should  conduct  them- 
slves.  Suppose  they  had  no  world  machinery 
>r  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  differences, 
uppose  they  had  no  truly  international  forum 
>  air  disputes  and  seek  agreements. 

If  the  United  Nations  had  not  provided  these 
jsentials  for  peace,  then  in  my  judgment  the 
rorld  might  not  have  survived  these  12  critical 
ears.  The  stresses  of  a  divided  world  have  been 
)  intense,  the  clash  of  ideologies  so  sharp,  and 
le  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  so  com- 
lete  that  without  the  unifying  force  of  an  inter- 


national    organization     mankind    might    have 
destroyed  himself. 

Let  us  turn  to  look  now,  in  some  detail,  at  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Middle  East 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the  United  Nations 
been  more  effective  recently  than  in  the  Suez  crisis. 
It  was  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  that  Egypt  was 
attacked  and  the  organization  was  faced  with  its 
gravest  test  since  the  Korean  war. 

By  swift  and  effective  action  the  United  Nations 
prevented  the  conflict  from  mushrooming  into  a 
major  war.  It  brought  an  end  to  hostilities  and 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces  from  Egypt.  It 
cleared  the  Suez  Canal.  And  peace,  however 
uneasy,  was  restored  to  the  area. 

In  my  opinion  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  the  United  Nations  action  in  the  Middle  East 
was  the  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force.2  To  this  first  truly  international  police 
force  goes  the  real  credit  for  maintaining  peace  in 
the  area.  It  is  not  in  the  limelight  these  days ;  in 
fact,  I  venture  to  say  that  few  people  know  much 
about  it.  However,  because  of  its  vital  impor- 
tance to  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I  would  like 
to  review  with  you  its  achievements  and  its 
possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  first  job  in  Egypt  was  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  second  was  to  see 
that  the  cease-fire  was  maintained.  The  creation 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  helped 
to  carry  out  both  of  these  formidable  tasks. 

I  suggest  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  be  optimistic 
about  setting  up  a  United  Nations  force  at  that 
time.  Both  Israel  and  Egypt  were  wary  of  the 
political  and  strategic  implications  of  the  presence 
of  such  a  force.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plan- 
ners who  designed  UNEF  were  aware  of  this. 
For  the  plan  developed  by  Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
force  was  in  no  way  designed  "to  influence  the 
military  balance  in  the  present  conflict,  and 
thereby,  the  political  balance  affecting  efforts  to 
settle  the  conflict." 

Only  a  few  hours  after  Mr.  Hammarskj  old's 
plan  was  announced,  the  shooting  stopped  and 


'  For  the  resolutions  setting  up  the  U.N.  Emergency 
Force,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  19,  1956,  p.  793. 
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UNEF  was  established.  In  order  to  get  the  force 
into  the  area  the  country  concerned  had  to  give 
its  consent.  Thus,  UNEF  is  not  a  true  military 
force.  It  has  never  sought  to  impose  its  will  on 
any  of  the  nations  concerned.  It  is  present  on  the 
territory  of  Egypt  only  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Its  main  function  has 
been  to  interpose  itself  and  serve  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween two  armies. 

Perhaps  this  limited  mission  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
United  Nations  armed  with  power  to  enforce  its 
resolutions  even  against  the  will  of  states  against 
whom  the  resolutions  are  directed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  UNEF  should  be  regarded  as  a  disap- 
pointment in  any  sense.  Its  mission  was  to  help 
maintain  quiet  during  and  after  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  and  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire 
arrangement  were  observed.  It  has  accomplished 
this  mission. 

Indeed,  UNEF  has  accomplished  more  than  v 
this.  It  has  given  living  proof  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  backgrounds,  and  religions 
can  work  together  in  harmony  to  bring  about 
peaceful  conditions  in  a  grievously  troubled  area 
of  the  world.  It  has  given  proof  that,  if  enough 
nations  of  the  world  will  accept  a  responsibility 
to  keep  the  peace,  machinery  can  be  established 
to  translate  individual  responsibility  into  swift 
collective  action. 

The  success  of  UNEF  has  fired  the  imagination 
and  hopes  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  a  perma- 
nent international  police  force  created.  We  in  the 
Government  have  given  much  thought  to  this  pos- 
sibility. Mr.  Hammarskjold  and  his  staff  are 
also  studying  the  problem.  However,  the  success 
which  UNEF  has  enjoyed  should  not  be  allowed 
to  delude  us  into  thinking  that  raising  another 
force  to  meet  a  future  crisis  would  be  an  easy 
job. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  would  be  the  makeup 
of  such  a  force.  In  the  case  of  UNEF  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  contributions  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  crisis  that  existed  a  year  ago.  A 
score  of  countries  immediately  came  forward 
with  offers  of  troops.  The  result  is  a  strangely 
polyglot  but  remarkably  well  integrated  body  of 
men.  There  are  differences  in  language,  military 
discipline,  and  organization.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  problems  as  well.     One  of  the  most 


difficult  to  solve  is  the  feeding  of  the  troops.  F< 
example,  the  menu  of  the  Indian  battalion  ii 
eludes  meat  on  the  hoof  and  many  exotic  spice 
The  joint  Danish  and  Norwegian  battalion  r< 
quires  quantities  of  smoked  salami,  sardines,  an 
a  special  issue  of  blue  cheese. 

With  all  these  differences  the  troops  have  dc 
veloped  a  remarkable  esprit  de  corps  and  a  sens' 
of  being  part  of  an  important  and  essential  opei' 
ation.    Their  morale  is  high. 

The  United  Nations  is  not  often  able  to  poir 
to  results  as  concrete  as  those  which  it  achieve' 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  General  Assernbl 
achieved  these  results  only  through  the  genera 
tion  of  tremendous  moral  force.  It  was  tha 
moral  force  symbolized  by  a  blue  United  Nation 
armband  worn  by  the  UNEF  troops  that  mad 
its  mission  successful. 

The  U.N.  and  Hungary 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  Hungary.  I  d 
not  propose  to  review  the  well-known  event 
beginning  with  the  spontaneous  thrust  for  free 
dom  of  the  Hungarian  people  almost  a  year  age 

What  I  want  to  do  here  is  to  assess  the  signifi 
cance  of  these  historic  events  and  the  role  of  th 
United  Nations  in  them.    The  brutal  tactics  em  I 
ployed  by  the  Soviet  Union  remain  deeply  en  I 
graved  in  the  minds  of  us  all.    Nevertheless  I  an  I 
convinced  that  the  United  Nations,  acting  as  th< 
conscience  of  the  free  world,  has  advanced  th< 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  by  its  actions  on  thi 
matter. 

How  can  this  conclusion  be  justified?    First  o: 
all,  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  take  certan 
actions  to  improve  the  situation  in  Hungary  anc 
the  lot  of  the  Hungarian  people.    I  mention  ir 
this  connection  the  flow  of  supplies  of  medicine: 
and  food  to  the  beleaguered  populace  of  Hungar]  ; 
and  the  humanitarian  care  for  the  flood  of  re  I 
fugees  who  poured  across  the  frontiers.     More  J 
over,  when  the  General  Assembly  called  for  ail 
end  to  mass  deportations  from  Hungary,  man; 
who  had  been  deported  were  returned  to  then 
homes  and  the  wave  of  deportation  substantially 
diminished. 

In  the  second  place,  the  effect  on  the  Unitec 
Nations  as  an  organization  devoted  to  humai 
freedom  was  enormous.  The  Hungarian  episodi 
has   shown   the   readiness   of   representatives  o\ 
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small  countries  to  inquire  fearlessly  into  an  im- 
portant issue  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  chal- 
lenging a  ruthless  great  power  on  a  matter  con- 
sidered vital  to  its  own  security.  The  overwhelm- 
ing endorsement  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Hungary,3  in- 
.•luding  a  condemnation  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
strengthened  the  moral  fiber  of  the  United 
.Vat  ions. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  effects  of  Hun- 
gary on  the  Soviet  Union  itself  and  the  power 
■omplex  and  the  party  apparatus  which  it  con- 
rols.  Here  I  can  say  without  reservation  that 
he  United  Nations  actions  on  Hungary  have 
lealt  a  body  blow  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  system.  Consider  the  crippling  effect  on 
\>mnninist  parties  in  Western  Europe.  In 
"ranee.  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  individuals  who  had 
'aithfully  served  the  Communist  machine  for 
ears  were  unable  to  stomach  the  brutal  suppres- 
ion  of  Hungarian  freedom.  They  could  not  re- 
•oncile  this  brutality  with  principles  which  their 
•ulture  and  heritage  had  instilled  in  them. 

nor  has  the  lesson  of  Hungary  been  lost  upon 
he  leaders  of  the  Kremlin.  Where  must  they 
iow  anticipate  a  new  Hungary?  Where  in  the 
atellite  areas  subject  to  their  control  can  they 
>e  sure  that  Communist  doctrine  has  been  able  to 
nake  a  people  truly  subservient  to  them?  Above 
11,  can  they  rely  with  any  degree  of  certainty  on 
he  loyalty  and  the  support  of  military  forces 
rithin  the  satellite  states?  These  are  questions 
rhich  must  keep  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  awake 
t  night. 

To  me  the  most  significant  result  of  the  Hun- 
arian  revolution  is  that  it  revealed  to  the  world 
nth  unmistakable  clarity  that  Soviet  Commu- 
ist  domination  cannot  be  indefinitely  imposed  on 

people  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  must  be  but- 
ressed  by  force. 

Nor  has  the  United  Nations  forgotten  the  plight 
f  Hungary.  It  has  appointed  Prince  Wan  of 
Tiailand  as  its  Special  Kepresentative  to  continue 
fforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  U.  N.  in 
lat  unhappy  land.  Thus  far  his  repeated  re- 
uests  to  visit  Hungary  in  pursuit  of  these  U.N. 
bjectives  have  met  with  blunt  refusals.  We  con- 
nue  to  hope  that  Prince  Wan  will  be  given  the 
pport unity  to  accomplish  his  mission. 


3  D.N.  doc.  A/3592  dated  June  12. 
'ovember   18,   1957 


This  is  my  evaluation  of  the  meaning  of  Hun- 
gary to  the  United  Nations.  In  this  matter  I  con- 
clude that  the  United  Nations  has  well  served  the 
cause  of  peace. 

The  Picture  on  Disarmament 

Another  problem  which  has  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  United  Nations  time  and  energy  is  the 
search  for  disarmament.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant problem  which  faces  us  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations  today. 

It  is  true  that  the  production  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons goes  on  and  the  terrible  threat  of  nuclear  war- 
fare casts  a  deep  shadow  over  mankind.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  agreeing 
on  a  workable  disarmament  plan.  But  this  is  no 
reason  to  give  up  hope  or  slacken  our  efforts.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  can  only  inch  ahead,  that  is 
still  progress.  We  must  seize  every  opportunity 
for  genuine  accord  with  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
we  must  not  be  trapped  into  confusing  tempting 
promises  with  genuine  proposals. 

Our  position  in  the  General  Assembly  is  basi- 
cally this :  We  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  take 
steps  toward  arms  control.  But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  any  agreement  reached  include  an 
adequate  system  of  inspection  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  that  obligations  are  fulfilled.  We  can- 
not rely  on  mere  promises. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  access  of  inspectors  to 
the  territories  of  nations,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible  for  a  nation  to  launch  a 
major  surprise  attack.  Potential  aggressors 
usually  count  on  being  able  to  deliver  a  quick 
knockout  blow.  If  this  could  be  prevented,  the 
danger  of  war  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

We  also  believe  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  other  countries  can  be  controlled. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  the  heavy  burden  of 
armament  in  the  world  can  be  safely  reduced 
once  the  threat  of  surprise  attack  has  been  dimin- 
ished. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  we  have  proposed 
that  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
throw  their  territories  open  to  inspection.  If  that 
is  not  acceptable — and  it  does  not  appear  to  be — 
then  we  would  be  willing  to  start  with  a  more 
limited  zone,  such  as  the  area  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  an  additional  part  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
Kamchatka,  and  Alaska.    We  have  also  expressed 
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our  willingness  to  stop  the  production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  nuclear  weapons  and  to  reduce 
existing  stockpiles  by  gradually  transferring  nu- 
clear materials  to  peaceful  purposes.  These,  to- 
gether with  offers  to  reduce  our  armed  forces,  are 
practical  proposals  toward  effective  disarmament. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  remains  the  question 
of  establishing  an  effective  inspection  and  con- 
trol mechanism.  We  have  contended  that  any 
disarmament  plan  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  some  means  of  verifying  that 
the  parties  are  living  up  to  their  promises.  But 
so  far,  at  least,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  inclined 
to  shy  away  from  any  effective  system  of  inspec- 
tion and  control.  Mr.  Khrushchev  put  the  Soviet 
position  clearly  when  he  suggested  that  the 
United  States  should  not  try  to  look  in  every- 
body's bedroom  and  everybody's  garden. 

Meanwhile  the  Soviet  Union  does  its  best  to 
capitalize  on  the  fear  that  people  have  of  nuclear 
war  by  advancing  propaganda  proposals.  They 
talk  about  outlawing  the  atomic  and  hydrogen 
bombs.  They  propose  to  halt  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  but  are  unwilling  to  stop  their 
manufacture.  They  talk  of  drastic  reduction  in 
the  levels  of  armed  forces  but  shy  away  from 
measures  needed  to  verify  those  reductions. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  but  relatively  little 
in  the  way  of  workable,  good-faith  proposals. 

More  recently  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  prepared  to 
accept  the  idea  of  both  an  aerial  and  a  ground  in- 
spection system.  Theoretically,  at  least,  this  is 
progress.  But  we  have  not  reached  agreement 
as  to  where  such  inspection  should  be  inaugurated 
or  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out. 

The  U.S.S.R.  loudly  proclaims  its  desire  to  stop 
nuclear  testing.  On  our  part,  we  do  not  believe 
the  testing  problem  should  be  settled  without  ref- 
erence to  the  other  sides  of  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  we  have  proposed  a  tentative 
suspension  of  testing  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
During  this  period  real  progress  could  be  made 
in  setting  up  an  inspection  system  which  would 
enable  us  to  go  ahead  with  some  assurance  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  really  means  business. 

For,  until  we  have  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  serious  about  disarmament,  we  must  safeguard 
our  security  by  producing  the  best  weapons  we 
can  develop.  This  calls  for  continued  testing.  It 
is  only  through  continued  testing  that  smaller 
weapons  can  be  improved  and  the  radioactive  fall- 
out of  larger  weapons  reduced. 


What  are  the  chances  of  agreement  ?  While  the 
Soviet  Union  has  given  the  appearance  of  want- 
ing to  seriously  negotiate,  I  would  not  want  to 
predict  that  the  present  discussions  in  New  York  * 
will  terminate  in  an  agreement.  I  do  believe  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made.  Furthermore, 
we  must  go  on  the  assumption  that  what  is  neces- 
sary is  possible,  that  what  must  be  can  be.  The 
halting  steps  that  are  being  taken  in  the  United 
Nations  today  may  be  the  first  steps  toward  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

Even  though  the  United  Nations  was  created 
prior  to  the  atomic  age,  it  has  contributed  much 
to  man's  progress  in  this  new  and  vital  field. 

Perhaps  no  speech  ever  made  at  the  United 
Nations  received  the  dramatic  and  favorable  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  as  that 
of  President  Eisenhower  on  December  8,  1953, 
when  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national atomic  energy  agency  to  help  "to  find  the 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of 
man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  con- 
secrated to  his  life." 

The  process  by  which  this  Agency  was  formed 
was  in  itself  a  significant  accomplishment  in  the 
kind  of  international  diplomacy  which  has  been 
largely  fostered  by  the  United  Nations.  What 
was  remarkable  was  that  81  nations,  in  an  inter- 
national conference,  were  able  to  hammer  out  a 
complex  agreement  covering  an  extremely  com- 
plicated and  technical  field  and  that  the  final 
document  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  all 
the  delegations. 

During  the  next  few  months  the  Agency, 
headed  by  Mr.  Sterling  Cole,  a  longtime  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  Congress,  will  be  planning 
its  program  for  the  future. 

It  will  look  into  the  possibility  of  turning 
atomic  energy  into  a  source  of  power. 

It  will  seek  to  advance  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
plication of  radiation  and  radioisotopes  in  medi- 
cine, industry,  and  agriculture. 

It  will  probably  undertake  research  on  its  own 
behalf,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  require- 


'  For  a  statement  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
in  Committee  I  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Oct.  10,  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  667. 
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mants  of  health,  safety,  waste  disposal,  and  safe- 
guards involved  in  the  Agency's  own  operations. 

It  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  its 
uiembers. 

It  will  promote  the  development  of  nuclear 
reactors  for  peaceful  purposes. 

It  will  assist  in  the  exchange  and  training  of 
scientists  and  experts. 

And,  finally,  it  will  set  up  a  system  of  safe- 
ruards  designed  to  insure  that  fissionable  ma- 
erials  made  available  by  the  Agency  are  not  used 
D  such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military  purpose. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  remarkable  step  for- 
vard  which  has  a  significance  beyond  the  field  of 
itoniic  energy.  International  inspectors  will  have 
"ree  access  at  all  times  to  all  places,  data,  and  per- 
ons  involved  with  Agency  projects.  For  the  first 
^ime  in  history  a.  large  number  of  states  have  de- 
lared  their  willingness  to  admit  international  in- 
pectors  within  their  boundaries  in  the  larger  in- 
erests  of  world  peace  and  security. 
The  United  States  has  demonstrated  its  devo- 
ion  to  the  atoms- for-peace  concept  by  substantial 
ontributions  of  nuclear  fuel.  The  President  an- 
nounced a  year  ago  that  the  United  States  would 
jaake  available  to  the  IAEA  5,000  kilograms  of 
minium  235.  Furthermore,  the  President  stated 
hat  the  United  States  would  also  match  any  con- 
ribution  made  by  other  nations  until  July  of 
960. 

'he  Specialized  Agencies 

The  political  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
i-hich  I  have  discussed  with  you  are,  of  course, 
jhe  most  dramatic  aspects  of  its  job.  But  they  are 
ot  the  whole  job  by  any  means. 

In  the  vanguard  of  man's  quest  for  a  better  life 
re  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tons.  Their  task  is  to  help  free  the  world  from 
jie  scourges  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  and  ig- 
orance,  for  these  are  the  basic  causes  of  conflicts 
jetween  nations.  In  attacking  these  world  ills  the 
oecialized  agencies  are  laying  the  foundation  on 

hieh  the  United  Nations,  through  its  political 

•tivities,  can  build  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
admittedly  political  developments  in  the  United 
"ations  are  frequently  a  source  of  discourage- 
lent.  But  I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  take  heart 
i-oin  its  efforts  in  the  social  and  economic  fields, 
i'here  real  progress  is  being  made. 


To  millions  of  people  the  world  over,  the  United 
Nations  means  not  the  gathering  of  the  world's 
statesmen  for  the  annual  General  Assembly,  not 
the  Security  Council,  not  even  the  charter  itself. 
It  means  the  team  of  experts  from  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  showing  the  people 
better  methods  of  farming.  It  means  the  doctor 
and  nurses  from  the  World  Health  Organization 
inoculating  whole  villages  against  diseases  en- 
demic to  the  area.  It  means  a  group  of  educators 
from  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  helping  to  establish  a 
system  of  primary  education  where  none  existed 
before. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  work,  which  cost  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  some 
$144  million  last  year,  will  usher  in  a  brave  new 
world  in  the  immediate  future.  But  it  is  vital  to 
our  own  welfare  and  the  economic  and  political 
future  of  the  world.  This  work  is  not  a  form  of 
charity.  It  is  a  program  of  self-help,  because  each 
country  receiving  assistance  has  contributed  from 
its  own  resources  to  the  overall  fund  out  of  which 
these  projects  are  financed.  It  is  in  our  own  na- 
tional interest  to  do  what  we  can  to  enable  the 
have-not  people  of  the  world  to  help  themselves 
to  the  benefits  of  the  20th  century.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  form  of  international  cooperation 
is  attacking  effectively  the  sources  of  instability, 
unrest,  and  war. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  continuing  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  world  and  re-create  it  in 
its  own  image.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  intend  to  wage  the  cold 
war  with  purpose  and  vigor  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. To  counter  the  Soviet  threat,  to  create 
a  world  of  peace,  requires  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, sacrifice  and  understanding. 

Peace  with  justice  is  the  most  important  goal 
to  which  we  can  aspire.  On  that  all  of  us  can 
agree.  But  peace  must  have  adequate  foun- 
dations. One  of  these  foundations  is  that  na- 
tions must  live  by  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  order.  Another  is  that  they  must  settle 
their  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  A  third  is  the 
awareness  that  human  beings  are  entitled  to  more 
than  mere  subsistence. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  main  instru- 
ment available  to  the  world  for  the  attainment  of 
these  essentials  of  peace.     It  may  not  be  a  per- 
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feet  instrument,  but  it  is  the  best  that  the  wit  of 
man  has  thus  far  been  able  to  devise.  If,  to 
achieve  its  goal,  the  United  Nations  needs 
strengthening,  then  let  us  strengthen  it.  If  it 
needs  improving,  then  let  us  improve  it.  But  let 
us  approach  our  task  of  building  a  free  and 
peaceful  world  with  a  firm  faith  in  our  ability  to 
succeed  and  a  firm  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  us  in  our  labor. 

I  would  hope  that,  when  the  history  of  this 
period  is  written,  it  will  be  said  of  the  United 
States  that  we  worked  for  peace  with  as  much 
devotion  and  courage  as  we  worked  to  preserve 
our  liberties  during  World  War  II.  If  we  will 
do  that,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  forces  of  tyranny 
will  dwindle  and  the  cause  of  free  men  will 
prevail. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Discussions 
on  East-West  Exchanges 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FIRST  MEETING 

Press  release  594  dated  October  25 

A  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam S.  B.  Lacy,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East-West  Exchange,  will 
commence  discussions  on  October  28,  1957,  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  subject  of 
technical,  scientific,  and  cultural  exchanges.  The 
Soviet  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Ambassador 
Georgi  N.  Zaroubin. 

These  meetings  have  their  origin  in  a  proposal 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  exchange  uncensored 
TV  and  radio  broadcasts  of  world  events.1  The 
Soviet  Government  agreed  to  discuss  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal but  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
other  exchanges  and  contacts  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Department  suggested  meetings 
in  October,  to  which  suggestion  the  Soviets  subse- 
quently agreed.  The  conversations,  which  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  items  identified  with  techni- 
cal, scientific,  and  cultural  exchange,  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  Washington.  The  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  will  be :  Frederick  T.  Merrill, 
Director,  East-West  Contacts  Staff;  Edward  L. 


Freers,  Director,  Office  of  Eastern  European  Af 
fairs ;  and  Malcolm  Toon,  Deputy  Director,  East 
West  Contacts  Staff. 

The  composition  of  the  Soviet  delegation  will  b 
announced  later.2 


OPENING  STATEMENTS 

Press  release  597  dated  October  28 
Ambassador  Lacy: 

I  welcome  here  today  the  Soviet  delegation 
headed  by  Ambassador  Zaroubin,  to  discuss  witl 
us  in  a  series  of  meetings  ways  and  means  to  de 
velop  and  increase  contacts  in  the  technical 
scientific,  and  cultural  fields  between  the  people: 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Those  of  us  as 
sembled  here  are  not  strangers  to  each  other  ii 
this  effort.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  sitting  down  to 
gether  in  an  informal  way  we  may  be  able  U 
reach  some  new  understanding  and  common  ap 
proach  to  the  problems  involved  in  exchange — noi 
only  in  exchanging  scientists,  technicians,  enter 
tainers,  athletes,  and  the  like — but  exchange  oj 
information  and  ideas,  which  in  our  opinion  is  noi 
only  the  necessary  ingredient  to  a  better  under 
standing  between  all  peoples  but  leads  also  to  i 
lessening  of  tensions  and  to  the  development  oJ 
international  cooperation.  Progress  in  the  re 
moval  of  barriers,  currently  obstructing  the  fre< 
flow  of  information  and  ideas,  is  an  importanl 
objective  of  my  Government  in  these  talks. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  restate  the  position  oi 
my  Government  made  in  Geneva  2  years  ago  al 
most  to  the  day.3  At  that  time  the  Secretary  oi 
State  made  the  following  three  statements : 

The  reductions  of  barriers  and  greater  human  con 
tacts  that  we  seek  are  not  merely  ends  in  themselves 
They  are  designed  to  help  to  assure  that  the  peace  w( 
seek  is  not  passive,  but  a  curative  and  creative  fore* 
which  enables  men  and  nations  better  to  realize  thos< 
individual  and  national  aspirations  which  conform  t( 
moral  law. 

We  are  naturally  a  friendly  people,  who  like  to  know 
and  be  known.  We  have  long  wanted  to  learn  more  aboul 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  people,  and  we  have  hoped  thai 


1  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  July  15,  1957,  p.  119, 
and  Sept.  2,  19B7,  p.  380. 


1  On  Oct.  28  Lincoln  White,  Chief  of  the  News  Division, 
told  correspondents  that  Ambassador  Zaroubin  was  ac- 
companied at  the  meeting  on  that  date  by  Andrei  M. 
Ledovski  and  Boris  G.  Pavlov. 

8  For  text  of  statement  on  East- West  contacts  made  by 
Secretary  Dulles  at  the  Geneva  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  on  Oct.  31,  1955,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  14,  1955,  p.  775. 
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hey  would  eoine  to  know  us  and  what  we  say  and  think 
nd  do. 

Iu  the  field  of  exchanges  of  information,  we  immediate- 
r  encounter  hasic  obstacles. 

There  is  an  all-embracing  Soviet  censorship  of  press 
ad  radio.  There  is  systematic  jamming  of  radio  broad- 
ists  from  other  countries.  We  hope  that  steps  will  be 
litiated  at  this  conference  looking  to  the  removal  of 
icse  obstacles. 

Since  that  time  2  years  ago  these  obstacles  in 
le  information  field  have  not  been  removed  in 
le  U.S.S.R.  Censorship  of  news  dispatches  still 
rists,  and  radio  broadcasts  of  other  countries  are 
•  stematically  jammed.  It  is  in  connection  with 
lese  obstacles  to  free  exchange  of  information 
ad  ideas  that  my  Government  has  taken  the  ini- 
ative  to  repeat  the  proposal  it  made  2  years  ago 
►  engage  in  a  periodic  exchange  of  radio  and 
V  broadcasts  of  commentaries  on  world  events. 
l  conjunction  with  the  Soviet  Government's  will- 
igness  to  discuss  this  proposal  we  have  mutually 
*reed  to  discuss  exchanges  in  general  as  well  as 
hat  the  Soviet  Government  alleges  are  obstacles 
i  such  contacts. 

The  Soviet  Government,  as  well  as  our  own 
overnment,  has  certain  entry  regulations  to 
hich  visitors  must  comply.  We  are  aware  of 
>ur  belief  that  the  U.S.  is  responsible  for  the  im- 
jsition  of  obstacles  in  the  effecting  of  exchanges 
?  the  kind  we  both  desire.  Several  months  ago 
te  U.S.  Congress  amended  the  fingerprinting  re- 
lirement  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
ct.4  Our  existing  laws  must  apply  to  one  and 
1  alike,  and  whatever  legal  obstacles  the  Soviet 
overnment  refers  to  as  hindering  contacts  be- 
reen  us  applies  to  everyone.  I  may  add,  paren- 
letically,  that  some  600,000  visitors  to  this  coun- 
y  each  year  do  not  find  our  laws  obstacles  to 
eir  travel  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  the  Soviet 
overnment,  by  liberalization  of  the  ruble  rate 
t  travelers,  has  taken  a  step  to  facilitate  tourist 
sits  to  the  U.S.S.R.  It  is  regrettable,  however, 
at,  once  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  places  a  tourist 
ay  go  are  limited  to  specified  areas.  It  is  true 
so  that  an  agreement  between  our  countries  for 
i  exchange  of  official  publications  has  been 
ached  and  the  Soviet  official  magazine  U.S.S.B. 

currently   distributed   in   the   United    States 


1  For  a  Department  announcement  and  text  of  regula- 
rs, see  ibid.,  Oct.  28, 1957,  p.  682. 


while  Amerika  is  being  distributed  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  all  frankness,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments for  distribution  have  been  less  than  satis- 
factory. 

My  Government's  position  regarding  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  fact,  all  countries 
is  unchanged.  It  favors  them.  Where  it  is  a 
question  of  the  exchange  of  technical  delegations, 
entertainment  groups,  and  the  like,  you  already 
realize  that  on  our  side  it  must  concern  private 
industry,  individual  impresarios,  our  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  The  Department 
of  State  cannot  speak  for  them  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  cannot  induce  them  to  do  that  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  do.  I  cannot  emphasize  this  point 
too  much. 

The  contacts  between  us  depend  on  the  will  of 
our  own  people.  If  the  atmosphere  is  favorable 
and  our  citizens  have  no  reason  to  be  distrustful, 
they  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  welcome  any  for- 
eigner. The  reputation  of  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians for  friendliness  and  hospitality  is  well 
known.  To  effect  exchanges,  then,  on  our  side,  is 
predicated  on  the  attitude  of  our  universities,  our 
industrial  leaders,  and  our  scientific  and  cultural 
community.  This  attitude  is  sometimes  affected 
by  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  Government  wishes 
to  prevent  normal  contacts,  preferring  instead  to 
direct  them  into  specific  channels  of  interest  only 
to  the  Government.  It  is  influenced  also  by  the 
opinion  Americans  hold  that  there  is  a  false  pic- 
ture today  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  peoples  con- 
cerning this  country,  and  this  is  so  because  the 
majority  of  Russians  is  deprived  of  free  access 
to  information  about  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  United  States. 

As  a  first  step,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our  two 
countries,  I  shall  presently  offer  proposals  which 
we  believe  will  enable  both  our  peoples  to  have 
the  benefit  of  free  discussion,  criticism,  and  de- 
bate on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 

Ambassador  Zaroubin: 

Translation 

Gentlemen:  Today  we  begin  negotiations  on 
the  extension  of  contacts  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Soviet  delegation  attaches  great  importance  to 
these  negotiations.     We  believe  that  the  exten- 
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sion  of  contacts  and  connections  between  our 
countries  will  contribute  to  the  normalization  and 
improvement  of  Soviet-American  relations  and 
the  relaxation  of  international  tension,  which  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

We  hold  that  the  extension  of  contacts  and  con- 
nections between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A. 
both  in  the  sphere  of  economy  and  trade,  as  well 
as  in  the  sphere  of  culture,  science,  and  technique, 
would  allow  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples  to 
get  to  know  each  other  better  and  help  to  create 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  our  countries. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  reciprocal  ex- 
change will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  improvement 
of  business  cooperation  between  our  countries. 
It  should  be  noted  that  something  has  been  done 
in  establishing  contacts  and  connections  between 
our  countries  in  the  past  2  years.  As  is  known, 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.SA.  there  was 
an  exchange  of  agricultural  delegations,  special- 
ists in  housing,  journalists,  religious  leaders,  rep- 
resentatives of  science,  medicine,  technique,  and 
others.  Individual  American  public  figures, 
Members  of  Congress,  representatives  of  the  press, 
and  a  number  of  other  people  have  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  as  tourists. 

We  believe  that  the  above-mentioned  visits  as 
well  as  other  visits  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
representatives  were  undoubtedly  useful  for  both 
sides.  We  can  only  regret  that  these  contacts  and 
connections  between  our  countries  were  far  from 
being  sufficient. 

Proceeding  from  the  above,  the  delegation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  submits  for  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  a  concrete  plan  for  cultural  coopera- 
tion between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.A.  for 
1958-59.  This  plan  provides  for  an  exchange  of 
the  groups  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  industry, 
agriculture,  health,  and  other  fields  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity. 

In  particular  we  have  in  view  an  exchange  of 
delegations  of  specialists  in  the  following  indus- 
tries :  metallurgical,  mining,  automobile,  chemical, 
radio,  tool  engineering,  plastic,  electric  power,  and 
others,  as  well  as  specialists  in  the  construction  of 
different  industrial  enterprises,  planning  and  con- 
struction of  towns,  and  construction  of  bridges. 

Besides  that  we  have  in  view  a  wide  exchange 
of  delegations  of  specialists  in  agriculture:  cat- 


tle-breeding, horticulture,  vegetable  growing,  am 
others. 

Great  importance  is  attached  in  the  Soviet  pre 
posals  to  the  establishment  of  close  connection 
and  cooperation  between  Soviet  and  America! 
scientists,  specialists  in  the  field  of  medicin 
among  them.  Such  cooperation  of  outstanding 
scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.SA 
could  be  of  invaluable  use  for  humanity.  Th 
Soviet  proposals  provide  for  the  development  o 
most  different  forms  of  contacts  and  connection 
along  with  scientific  exchange  in  other  fields. 

The  Soviet  delegation  considers  it  useful  tha 
both  sides  promote  exchanges  of  visits  in  1958  o 
delegations  of  Members  of  the  Supreme  Sovie 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Members  of  the  United  State 
Congress — an  exchange  that  would  contribute  t 
the  establishment  of  useful  contacts  betweei 
these  legislative  bodies  and  promote  visits  of  tha 
kind  for  the  future. 

Besides,  we  consider  it  desirable  to  agree  upoi 
convening  in  1958-59  a  joint  conference  of  inter 
parliamentary  groups  and  convening  a  conferenc 
of  Soviet  and  American  representatives  of  or 
ganizations  for  the  United  Nations  an< 
UNESCO. 

Our  proposals  provide  for  wide  development  o 
cultural  connections.  Particularly,  we  propos 
that  an  exchange  of  delegations  of  writers,  com 
posers,  artists,  sculptors,  etc.,  as  well  as  ai 
exchange  of  actors,  theatrical,  chorus,  and  cho 
reographic  groups,  symphony  orchestras,  and  co 
operation  in  the  field  of  cinematography  b 
carried  on. 

The  Soviet  proposals  provide  for  establishing 
and  developing  contacts  between  various  social  or 
ganizations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.— 
trade-union,  women,  youth,  and  others.  Such  ai 
exchange  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  improve 
ment  of  Soviet-American  relations. 

The  Soviet  proposals  also  provide  for  an  ex 
change  of  radio  and  television  broadcasts  on  sci 
ence,  techniques,  sports,  industry,  agriculture 
education,  and  health. 

We  propose  also  that  a  regular  exchange  oJ 
radio  and  television  programs  of  classic,  folk,  anc 
contemporary  music  be  organized. 

We  have  in  mind  the  organization  of  reciproca 
trips  of  radio,  television,  and  press  representa- 
tives. 
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Our  plan  further  contains  a  number  of  pro- 
nals  on  the  exchange  of  delegations  of  univer- 
ty  professors  and  teachers,  as  well  as  delega- 
ons  of  education  workers  and  of  students. 
We  propose  that  a  wide  program  of  sport 
rents  and  sport  competitions  between  the  Soviet 
id  American  sportsmen  be  carried  out. 
The  Soviet  side  also  considers  it  necessary  to 
■cuss  the  question  of  an  exchange  of  delegations 
:  chambers  of  commerce  and  specialists  in  the 
Jd  of  trade.  It  would  be  desirable  to  agree 
x)ii  working  for  the  development  of  tourism. 
We  also  consider  it  useful  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
ange  of  exhibitions  on  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
ergy,  exhibitions  on  pictorial  and  plastic  arts, 
;. 

The  Soviet  side  is  also  ready  to  reach  agree- 
;nt  in  principle  on  the  establishment  of  direct 
r  communications  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
S.A.  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 
The  Soviet  delegation  is  prepared  to  discuss  the 
oposals  of  the  American  side  on  the  question 
contacts  and  connections  between  our  countries. 
Submitting  for  consideration  of  the  American 
le  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  contacts  be- 
een  our  countries,  the  delegation  of  the  Soviet 
lion  is  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  of  con- 
iding  a  convention  on  cultural  cooperation  be- 
een  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of 
nerica  and  would  like  to  know  the  opinion  of 
>  American  delegation  on  this  question. 
ITie  delegation  of  the  Soviet  Union  proceeds 
>m  the  fact  that  our  negotiations  on  the  exten- 
n  of  contacts  should  promote  a  wider  coopera- 
n  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
ites  of  America  in  the  interests  of  both  the 
viet  and  the  American  peoples. 

lited  States  and  Poland  Begin 
irther  Economic  Discussions 

is  release  604  dated  October  30 

)n  June  7  and  August  14,  1957,  the  United 
.tes  and  Poland  signed  agreements  providing 
credits  and  sales  to  Poland  of  wheat,  cotton, 
I  other  commodities  in  the  amount  of  $95  mil- 
i    at    world    market    prices.1    As    announced 


BtnxETijr  of  June  24,  1957,  p.  1003,  and  Sept.  9,  1957, 
14. 


June  7,  representatives  of  the  Polish  Government 
expressed  an  interest  in  purchasing  additional 
quantities  of  agricultural  and  other  commodities 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  reply  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  said  that  consideration 
would  be  given  to  further  discussions  with  Polish 
representatives  at  a  mutually  convenient  date. 

Officials  of  the  Polish  Embassy  have  recently 
reiterated  their  interest  in  undertaking  further 
discussions  with  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
to  arranging  for  the  possible  purchase  of  addi- 
tional commodities.  U.S.  Government  officials 
have  indicated  their  readiness  to  proceed  at  this 
time  with  further  economic  discussions.  It  is 
expected  that  the  talks  will  include  consideration 
of  Poland's  needs  for  further  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  surplus  supply  in  the 
United  States. 

The  talks  will  begin  October  31  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  They  will  be  conducted  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton with  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  of  other  interested  agencies.  Tadeusz 
Lychowski,  Economic  Minister  at  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy, will  be  the  leader  of  the  representation 
from  the  Polish  Embassy.  W.  T.  M.  Beale, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, will  be  in  charge  of  U.S.  representation. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Centennial  Year 

A    PROCLAMATION1 

Theodore  Roosevelt  loved  America  with  impassioned 
devotion  and  served  her  greatly  in  public  office  and  as  a 
private  citizen.  As  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
name  is  associated  with  epochal  readjustments  in  the  re- 
lations of  government  and  industry,  with  the  policy  of 
conservation  which  he  established,  with  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  with  the  peace  that  ended  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  His  appeals  to  conscience  sank 
deep  into  the  American  heart  and  mind  and  wrought 
enduring  changes. 

A  man  of  rich  gifts  in  many  fields,  at  home  alike  in 
the  world  of  books,  the  world  of  politics,  and  in  the  wild 
waste  spaces  where  adventure  called,  he  was  historian 
and  ranchman,  huntsman  and  naturalist,  Rough  Rider, 
preacher,  family  man,  and  explorer.  His  contemporaries 
cherished  him  as  a  two-fisted  fighter  who  loved  life,  loved 
people,  feared  nobody,  and  was  as  much  at  ease  with 
kings  as  with  cowboys,  a  wielder  alike  of  the  winged 
phrase  and  of  the  sledge  hammer,  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
and  an  unforgetting,  unforgettable  friend. 


1  No.  3208 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8431. 
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Upon  us  who  stand  outside  the  circle  of  time  in  which 
men  felt  his  personal  spell,  Theodore  Roosevelt  exercises 
a  different  and,  perhaps,  a  deeper  power.  We  see,  and 
claim  for  our  own,  the  word,  the  spirit,  and  the  example 
that  survive  for  us  in  this  teacher  of  the  principles  under- 
lying democratic  institutions — this  suminoner  to  partici- 
pation in  the  procedures  of  free  government,  adjuring  us, 
as  he  entreated  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  time,  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  free  citizenship.  He  was  a 
man  on  fire  for  his  country,  who  kindles  fires  in  our 
hearts.  He  was  a  prophet,  calling  upon  us  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  own  Nation 
and  people  but  for  the  sake  of  those,  throughout  the 
world,  who  look  to  us  for  hope,  inspiration,  and  leader- 
ship. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  consonance  with  a 
request  made  by  the  Congress  in  its  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved by  me  on  September  4,  1957  (Public  Law  85-297), 
do  hereby  call  upon  the  American  people  to  observe  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  birth 
throughout  the  centennial  year  beginning  October  27, 
1957,  by  appropriate  activities  and  ceremonies,  by  the 
study  of  his  life  and  teachings,  and  above  all,  by  indi- 
vidual, personal  rededication  to  those  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  which  he  so  zestfully  fulfilled. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  22d  day  of  Octo- 
ber in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
[seal]  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Transfer  of  Property 
to  Panama 

Press  release  603  dated  October  SO 

Secretary  Dulles  on  October  30,  in  the  presence 
of  Ambassador  Ricardo  M.  Arias  of  Panama, 
signed  the  instrument  of  conveyance  which 
transfers  to  Panama  free  of  cost  all  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  held  by  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  in  various  lands  and  improvements  lo- 
cated in  and  near  the  Canal  Zone. 

This  ceremony  marked  another  important  mile- 
stone in  U.S.-Panama  relations.  By  this  act  the 
United  States  honored  certain  of  its  obligations 
to  Panama  to  which  it  committed  itself  under  the 


terms  of  the  treaty  of  1955.1  Public  Law  85-22! 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  approved  on  Augm 
30,  1957,2  gave  the  Secretary  of  State  the  neces 
sary  legal  authority  to  sign  the  instrument  c 
conveyance. 

Formal  delivery  of  the  instrument  of  convey 
ance  is  to  be  made  by  American  Ambassadc 
Julian  F.  Harrington  to  the  Government  c 
Panama  in  the  very  near  future. 


Views  Invited  on  U.S.  Brazilian 
Tariff  Negotiations 


Press  release  607  dated  October  31 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Rec 
procity  Information  issued  notice  on  October  3 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in  December  i 
order  to  obtain  views  and  information  in  conne< 
tion  with  U.S.  participation  in  forthcoming  tari 
negotiations  with  Brazil. 

Such  negotiations  were  provided  for  in 
waiver  granted  to  Brazil  by  decision  of  the  Coi 
tracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agreement  o 
Tariffs  and  Trade  on  November  16,  1956.3  Th 
waiver  granted  Brazil  permission  to  put  into  fon 
a  new  customs  tariff  immediately  following  ii 
enactment,  subject  to  certain  terms  and  condition 
One  of  these  conditions  was  that  Brazil  woul 
undertake  to  begin  negotiations  with  the  otht 
Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  possible  after  tr. 
new  tariff  was  enacted  in  order  to  establish  a  ne 
schedule  of  Brazilian  tariff  concessions,  the  neg< 
tiations  to  be  completed  and  the  results  put  int 
effect  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  froi 
the  date  of  such  enactment.  (This  period  ma; 
however,  be  extended.) 

Negotiations  with  Brazil  are  expected  to  t 
held  in  Geneva  beginning  in  January  1958. 

The  new  Brazilian  tariff,  which  became  effei 
tive  on  August  14,  1957,  provides  for  a  chan£ 


*For  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Understanding  an 
Cooperation,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  7, 1955,  p.  238. 

*  For  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  on  appro 
ing  the  bill,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1957,  p.  477. 

3  Ibid.,  Dec.  3, 1956,  p.  893. 
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»f  nomenclature  and  substitutes  a  new  schedule 
if  ail  valorem  rates  for  the  previous  specific  rates. 
)uties  on  many  items  have  undergone  substantial 
inn-eases. 

The  Brazilian  system  of  foreign  exchange 
tfemiums  (agios)  has  also  been  modified  and 
iinplilied.  The  new  rates  of  duty  are  designed  in 
jprt  to  shift  to  the  tariff  a  portion  of  the  burden 
n  imports  represented  by  the  former  agios. 
Several  of  Brazil's  taxes  on  imports,  other  than 
■ties,  have  been  consolidated. 

The  new  tariff,  together  with  other  changes, 
as  the  effect  of  substantially  modifying  conces- 
ons  granted  by  Brazil,  including  those  negoti- 
ted  with  the  United  States,  under  the  General 
(jgreement  (schedule  III).  The  forthcoming 
egotiations  will  involve  these  modifications  and 
jmpensatory  adjustments  for  increases  of  tariff 
Ikes  bound  in  schedule  III. 

Interested  firms  may  secure  additional  in- 
wmation  on  the  new  Brazilian  tariff  and  the 
ew  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  from  the 
jnerican  Republics  Division,  Department  of 
ommerce,  Washington. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
i  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of  in- 
rested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
ade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
ember  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
ntatives  from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
ommerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
reasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
inistration. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
ould  welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with 
spect  to  the  possible  effects  on  U.S.  trade  of 
Langes  in  Brazilian  tariff  legislation,  including 
odi  Heat  ions  in  Brazil's  schedule  of  concessions 
ider  the  General  Agreement  (schedule  III), 
nch  views  may  take  into  account  recent  changes 

the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  as  they 
feet  imports.  In  particular,  the  committee  in- 
tes  the  submission  of  views  with  regard  to  any 
►ssible  new  concessions  which  the  United  States 
Ighl  request  of  Brazil  on  products  not  previously 
eluded  in  Brazil's  schedule  of  concessions. 
Hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
[formation  open  at  10  a.m.  on  December  5,  1957, 

the  Hearing  Room  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
iiilding,  Washington,  D.C.  Applications  for 
al  presentations  of  views  and  information,  ac- 


companied by  written  statements,  should  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  12  noon,  November  25,  1957. 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire 
to  be  heard  may  be  submitted  until  12  noon,  De- 
cember 1G,  1957. 

Further  details  concerning  the  submission  of 
statements  and  applications  to  be  heard  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  notice  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information. 

All  communications  in  this  matter  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Secretary,  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information,  Tariff  Commission  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING 

COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

Notice  of  Public  Hearing  Regarding  Renegotiation  of 
Tariff  Concessions  bt  Brazil 

Submission  of  Information  to  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Information. 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard,  November  25, 
1957. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  desiring 
to  be  heard,  November  25, 1957. 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs  by  persons  not  de- 
siring to  be  heard,  December  16, 1957. 

Public  hearings  open,  December  5, 1957. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  Committee  for  Reciproc- 
ity Information  that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  before 
the  Committee  in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  interested 
persons  in  connection  with  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  and  other  contracting  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  tariff  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Brazil  looking  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  schedule  of  Brazilian  tariff  concessions 
in  the  General  Agreement.  These  negotiations  are  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  adoption  in  Brazil  of  an  overall 
tariff  revision.  The  new  Brazilian  tariff  schedules  and 
rates  of  duty  which  entered  into  force  on  August  14,  1907 
have  involved  the  withdrawal  or  modification  of  a  large 
number  of  the  concessions  negotiated  by  Brazil  with  other 
contracting  parties,  including  the  United  States,  which 
are  incorporated  in  Schedule  III  annexed  to  the  General 
Agreement.  With  reference  to  such  adoption  of  the  new 
Brazilian  tariff,  the  Decision  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
dated  November  1G,  1956  (G.A.T.T.  Basic  Instruments  and 
Selected  Documents,  Fifth  Supp.,  p.  36)  specified  that  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff 
Brazil  should  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  contract- 
ing parties  in  order  to  establish  a  new  Schedule  for  Bra- 
zilian tariff  concessions  in  the  General  Agreement.  The 
Decision  also  contemplated  that  the  negotiations  with 
Brazil  might  result  in  modifications  in  the  Schedules  of 
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the  other  negotiating  contracting  parties  with  respect  to 
their  concessions  initially  negotiated  with  Brazil. 

The  oral  and  written  statements  responsive  to  this 
notice  may  deal  with  the  effects  on  United  States  trade 
of  changes  in  Brazilian  tariff  legislation,  including  modi- 
fications in  Brazil's  Schedule  of  concessions  in  the  General 
Agreement,  and  may  take  into  account  recent  changes  in 
the  Brazilian  foreign  exchange  system  as  they  affect  im- 
ports. Views  are  invited  particularly  with  regard  to  any 
possible  new  concessions  which  the  United  States  might 
request  of  Brazil  on  products  not  previously  included  in 
Brazil's  Schedule  of  concessions. 

All  applications  for  oral  presentation  of  views  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon, 
November  25,  1957.  Persons  who  desire  to  be  heard 
orally  shall  also  submit  written  statements  to  the  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  12:00  noon,  November  25,  1957. 
Written  statements  of  persons  who  do  not  desire  to  be 
heard  orally  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  12 :  00  noon, 
December  16,  1957.  Such  communications  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  "Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.".  Fifteen 
copies  of  written  statements,  either  typed,  printed,  or 
duplicated  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall 
be  sworn  to. 

Written  statements  submitted  to  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept information  and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence, 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  interested  persons.  In- 
formation and  business  data  proffered  in  confidence  shall 
be  submitted  on  separate  pages  clearly  marked,  For 
official  use  only  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  oral  statements 
will  be  heard.  The  first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.  m. 
on  December  5,  1957,  in  the  Hearing  Room  in  the  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  7th  and  E  Streets,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be 
heard  will  be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of 
their  individual  appearances.  Appearances  at  hearings 
before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by  or  on  behalf 
of  those  persons  who  have  filed  written  statements  and 
who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made  written  ap- 
plication for  oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements 
made  at  the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

All  communications  regarding  this  notice,  including  re- 
quests for  appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff 
Commission  Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Requests  for  information  concerning  commodity  classi- 
fications and  applicable  rates  of  duty  under  the  new 
Brazilian  tariff  law  and  also  regarding  the  new  Brazilian 
foreign  exchange  system  should  be  addressed  to  the 
American  Republics  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

Annexed  to  this  notice  is  a  list  of  the  principal  com- 
modlttai  in  Brazil's  present  Schedule  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  which  concessions  were  initially  negotiated 

wiili  Hi..  United  Slates. 


By    direction    of   the    Committee    for   Reciprocity   I 
formation  this  31st  day  of  October,  1957. 

Edward  Taedlet, 

Secretary, 

Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


ANNEX  TO  NOTICE 

List  of  Principal  Commodities  on  Which  Tariff  Conce 
sions  Were  Granted  by  Brazil  to  the  United  Stat 
Under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Canned  soups 

Palm-beach  fabrics 

Fresh  fruits  (except  citrus) 

Dried  fruits,  not  specified 

Canned  fruits,  including  jams  and  jelly 

Canned  vegetables 

Oat  flour 

Leaf  tobacco  (wrapper) 

Whisky 

Pine  resins,  Burgundy  pitch,  colophony,  and  black  pit( 

Turpentine 

Collars  for  shirts 

Books  in  paper  or  cloth  bindings 

Almanacs  and  calendars 

Paper,  white,  colored,  or  printed 

Stencils  for  duplicating 

Toilet  paper 

Carbon  rods  for  electric  lamps 

Carbon  electrodes 

Magnesium  or  white  cement 

Chromite  bricks  for  furnaces,  etc., 

Whetstones,  grinding  wheels,  etc., 

Mineral  greases  (cylinder  stock) 

Paraffin  or  vaseline  oil 

Oil  for  transformers 

Paraffin 

Earthenware  for  household  use 

Waterclosets  of  earthenware 

Steel  wool 

Soldering  bars  and  wire  of  iron 

Safes  or  strong  boxes  of  iron  or  steel 

Furniture  of  iron  or  steel 

Barbed  wire 

Wire  of  iron  or  steel,  plain  or  galvanized 

Staples,  galvanized,  for  fencing 

Containers  of  iron  or  steel    (except  tin  plate)    for  th 

shipment  of  merchandise 
Lamp  black  or  carbon  black 
Scale  removers  for  boilers 
Turpentine,  natural  or  artificial 
Tanning  extracts  with  a  base  of  chromium  salts 
Soap,  ordinary 
Dryers  or  siccatives 
Tetraethyl  lead 
Paints,  ready-mixed 

Accelerators,  and  anti-oxidants  for  rubber 
Salicylic,  sulphanilic,  and  sulphonic  acids 
Benzidine  hydrochlorate 
Borax 

Dinitrochlorobenzene 

Intermediates    for    the    manufacture    of    aniline    dyes 
Naphthalamines  and  naphthols 
Nitroanilines 
Codliver  oil 

Medicinal  preparations,  granulated 
Penicillin 

Photographic  and  motion  picture  cameras 
Radio  and  television  receiving  and  transmitting  sets 
Motion  picture  projectors  and  films 
Dry-cell  batteries 
Photographic  films  nnd  plates 
Electric  transformers 
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Radio  transmitting  and  receiving  tubes 
Ocular  glasses 

Electro-therapeutic  equipment 
Artificial  teeth 
Airplanes 

-fuger  cars  and  trucks 
Railway  passenger  cars 
Bicycles  and  tricycles,  motor  driven 
Automotive  chassis  and  spare  parts 
Strops  and  hones  for  knives  and  razors 
Autoclaves,  ovens,  and  pasteurizers 
Weighing  machines 
IMimps,  hand  or  machine  operated 
Boilers,  steam  generators 
Air  compressors 
Excavators,  dredgers,  etc. 
Manual  tools 

Pneumatic  and  electric  tools 
Forges 

lefrigerators,  electric  or  gas 
Cranes  and  hoists 

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
Rasps  and  files 
Sandpaper  and  emery  paper 
Internal  combustion  engines 

Electric  dynamos,  generators  and  generating  plants 
Kitchen  and  household  appliances 
Calculating  and  accounting  machines 
Air-conditioning  equipment 
Typewriters 
Cash  registers 

Printing,  linotype  and  similar  machines 
Bullgraders  and  other  road-building  equipment 
Mining  and  quarrying  machinery 
Well-drilling  apparatus 
Metal-working  machinery 
Textile,  shoe  and  other  industrial  machinery 
Grinding  mills 
Miscellaneous  power  presses 
Machine  saws 
Vises  and  lathes 
Spark  plugs 
'entrifugal   machinery 
Thewing  gum 


of  lend-lease  agreements  dating  back  to  1943.  In 
that  year  the  United  States  sent  silver  under  the 
lend-lease  program  to  a  number  of  its  World 
War  II  allies  as  a  gesture  of  friendship  and  as  a 
means  of  assisting  them  in  carrying  out  their  war 
effort.  The  silver  being  returned  today  was  lent 
to  the  then  Government  of  India,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  share  which  Pakistan,  as  one  of  the  two 
states  into  which  India  in  1947  was  divided,  has 
undertaken  to  repay. 

The  return  of  this  silver  by  Pakistan  represents 
more  than  a  mere  shipment  of  treasure.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  good  faith  and  testimony  to  Pakistan's 
determination,  as  a  free  nation,  to  honor  its  inter- 
national commitments.  This  undertaking  is  par- 
ticularly significant  since  the  commitment  was 
made  prior  to  the  attainment  of  Pakistan's  free- 
dom and  its  assumption  of  sovereignty. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  witness 
this  demonstration  of  good  faith  and  determina- 
tion by  a  nation  engaged  in  a  difficult  struggle  for 
economic  betterment.  This  occasion  represents 
another  example  of  the  good  will  and  mutual  con- 
fidence which  exist  and,  I  am  confident,  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  between  Pakistan  and  the  United 
States. 


Congressional  Documents 
Relating  to  Foreign  Policy 


Pakistan  Begins  Repayment 
>ff  Lend-Lease  Silver  Debt 

'ress  release  600  dated  October  29 

Following  is  the  text  of  remarks  made  at  Jer- 
ey  City,  N.J.,  on  October  29  by  Armin  H. 
Meyer,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  South  Asian 
iff  airs,  on  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  from  Paki- 
tan  of  the  first  installment  on  Pakistan's  repay- 
nent  of  a  World  War  II  lend-lease  silver  debt  to 
he  Crated  States. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  today  to 
eceive  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government  the 
irst  installment  of  silver  returned  by  Pakistan  to 
he  United  States  in  accordance  with  the  terms 


85th  Congress,  1st  Session] 

The  Nature  of  Radioactive  Fallout  and  Its  Effects  on 
Man.  Hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Part  1,  May  27-June  3,  1957,  1,008  pp.;  part  2,  June 
4-7,  1957,  1,056  pp. 

Policies  and  Operations  under  Public  Law  480  (83d 
Cong.).  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  on  the  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  and  its  relationship  to  foreign 
policy.     June  11-July  19, 1957.     726  pp. 

Family  Farms  Abroad.  Hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Family  Farms  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.    Serial  GG,  July  16, 1957.    23  pp. 

Import  Tax  on  Lead  and  Zinc.  Hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  S.  2376,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose 
import  taxes  on  lead  and  zinc.  July  22-24,  1957.  311 
pp. 

Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  Hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  July  31, 
1957.     46  pp. 
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Some  United  States  Practices  in  International  Judicial  Assistance 


by  Paul  D.  McC usher 


Judicial  assistance  is  the  aid  rendered  by  the 
courts  of  one  country  to  the  courts  of  another 
country  in  support  of  judicial  proceedings  taking 
place  in  the  country  which  requests  the  foreign 
court's  cooperation.  It  is  based  on  the  conscious 
or  subconscious  realization  that  the  territorial 
boundaries  which  limit  the  powers  of  a  nation's 
courts  should  not  be  permitted  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice,  whenever  justice  re- 
quires the  performance  of  judicial  acts  beyond  the 
nation's  boundaries. 

Experience  in  this  field  shows  how  universal  and 
how  human  is  the  thirst  for  justice.  Even  coun- 
tries which  are  unfriendly  to  each  other  for  polit- 
ical reasons  do  not  hesitate,  except  in  case  of 
actual  war,  to  request  each  other's  courts  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  justice.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
considerable  body  of  learned  opinion  which  deems 
judicial  assistance  to  be  an  obligation  resting  on 
customary  international  law,  quite  independent  of 
treaty  obligations. 

Whether  it  is  an  obligation  under  international 
law  or  rests  simply  on  considerations  of  comity, 
courts  in  different  countries  have  been  helping 
each  other  for  a  long  time.  This  assistance  takes 
many  forms.  It  includes  assistance  in  criminal 
cases  as  well  as  in  civil  and  commercial  cases. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  extradition  treaties 
which  provide  for  apprehending  and  returning 
fugitives  from  penal  justice. 


•  Mr.  McCusker  is  an  assistant  chief  of  di- 
vision in  the  Office  of  Special  Consular  Serv- 
ices. His  article  is  based  on  an  address  made 
be ) 'ore  the  Embassy  {Consular)  Aides  Or- 
qiiidzation  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October 
.i.  1967. 


I  must  omit  here  any  discussion  of  judicial  •< 
sistance  in  the  criminal  field  as  well  as  any  d 
cussion  of  the  complex  but  important  question 
American  recognition  and  enforcement  of  jud 
ments  issued  by  foreign  courts.  I  should  lil 
instead,  to  explain  something  of  the  rules  whi 
we  apply  when  foreign  countries  need  evider 
located  in  the  United  States,  frequently  in  t 
form  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  or  when  f( 
eign  courts  wish  to  notify  interested  parties  in  t 
United  States  of  civil  or  commercial  procee 
ings  taking  place  abroad. 

Letters  Rogatory 

The  usual  form  of  requesting  judicial  aid  I 
tween  states  is  the  venerable  commission  rog 
toire,  or  what  we  call  in  English  the  letter  rog 
tory.  This  is  the  document  in  which  a  cor. 
petitions  its  appropriate  foreign  counterpart 
obtain  and  transmit  the  desired  evidence  or 
serve  notices  on  the  interested  parties.  It  is  : 
institution  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  wh 
we  in  the  world  of  the  common  law  call  the  "cti 
law,"  that  is,  those  foreign  legal  systems  bas' 
on  a  juridical  approach  differing  from  ou 
somewhat  as  the  deductive  philosophical  meth< 
differs  from  the  inductive. 

Common-law  lawyers  have  in  the  past  looki 
upon  letters  rogatory,  as  upon  some  other  instit 
tions  of  the  "civil  law,"  as  something  quite  ali< 
to  the  common  law  and  therefore,  in  some  measui 
suspect.  In  the  United  States  it  is  rare  to  fir 
lawyers  who  even  know  what  letters  rogatory  ar 
and  the  Department  of  State  writes  a  good  mar 
letters  for  the  purpose  of  educating  American  la\ 
yers  in  their  use. 

However,  let  me  make  clear  at  once  that,  a 
though  American  law  and  practice  are  not  tho 
ouglily  familiar  with  the  civil-law  institution  ( 
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fetters  rogatory,  our  practice  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  foreign  courts  is,  I  dare  say,  much  more 
liberal  than  it  is  in  many  countries  which  have 
concluded  treaties  or  enacted  laws  referring 
specifically  to  judicial  assistance. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  State  has  no 
objection,  subject  to  reciprocity  requirements  and 
the  absence  of  any  conflicting  State  laws,  if  for- 
eign courts  wish  to  designate  foreign  consular 
officers  to  take  the  voluntary  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses residing  in  the  United  States,  not  only  of 
foreign  nationals  but  also  of  American  citizens. 
Even  though  there  may  be  no  consular  convention 
which  expressly  accords  the  right,  the  recognized 
foreign  consular  officer  in  the  United  States  need 
riot  petition  any  Federal  court  or  agency  for  per- 
mission to  obtain  evidence  to  be  used  in  court  pro- 
ceedings in  his  country,  provided,  of  course,  that 
he  evidence  is  voluntarily  given. 

Many  countries,  for  example  Switzerland,  Ja- 
>an.  and  Denmark,  are  understood  to  consider  the 
aking  of  evidence  by  foreign  consular  officers,  at 
east  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted infringement  of  the  nation's  own  sovereign 
udicial  powers.  Other  countries,  such  as  Bolivia, 
laiti,  and  Yugoslavia,  allow  foreign  consuls, 
ither  by  treaty  or  by  custom,  to  take  voluntary 
estimony  but  only  from  witnesses  who  are  na- 
ionals  of  the  country  represented  by  the  foreign 
onsul. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  a  foreign  con- 
ular  officer  may  receive  the  testimony  of  any 
>erson  in  this  country,  even  of  an  American  citi- 
en,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  a  court  in  his  own 
ountry,  but  of  course  he  cannot  call  the  local 
heriff  and  expect  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  to  bring  the 
•respective  witness  to  the  consular  office  under 
hreat  of  fine  or  imprisonment. 

dvantage  of  Testimony  Before  Consular  Officers 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  volun- 
ary  testimony  before  consular  officers  is  that  it 
ermits  the  consular  officer  to  conduct  the  ex- 
mination  of  the  witness  in  accordance  with  the 
rocedures  of  the  consul's  own  country  and,  there- 
are,  of  the  court  which  must  decide  the  case  on 
tie  basis  of  the  testimony. 

The  Department  of  State,  on  the  usual  premise 
f  reciprocity,  also  raises  no  objection  when  for- 
ign  consular  officers,  without  coercion,  serve 
ocuments  issued  by  their  courts  in  pending  civil 


cases  on  persons  residing  in  the  United  States, 
whether  the  right  to  serve  such  documents  is  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  treaty  or  not.  The  foreign 
consul  need  not  apply  to  the  Department  of  State 
or  to  any  American  court  to  request  advance  per- 
mission. Here,  again,  the  United  States  mani- 
fests its  liberal  concept  both  of  judicial  sover- 
eignty and  of  consular  rights. 

An  unusual  instance  of  informal  American  co- 
operation in  this  field  is  provided  by  a  case  which 
recently  came  to  the  Department's  attention. 
While  now  independent  Morocco  was  French  Mo- 
rocco, the  French  consul  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  re- 
ceived a  summons  from  a  court  in  Casablanca. 
The  summons,  in  a  divorce  matter,  was  to  be 
served  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  American  hus- 
band of  a  Moroccan  woman.  Not  only  was  the 
French  consul  able  to  have  the  document  deliv- 
ered without  having  to  ask  anyone's  permission, 
but  he  even  succeeded  in  having  a  Columbus  po- 
liceman take  the  citation  to  the  husband. 

Incidentally,  I  might  point  out  that,  while  this 
Government  interposes  no  objection  to  service  by 
a  foreign  consular  officer  of  a  foreign  court's  ju- 
dicial documents  here,  we  are  not  so  liberal  in 
favor  of  our  own  American  courts.  American 
consular  officers  abroad  are  prohibited  by  our 
regulations  from  delivering  civil  process  issued 
in  the  name  of  American  courts  to  persons,  even 
to  American  citizens,  in  foreign  countries. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  use  of  letters  rogatory. 
Letters  rogatory  can,  of  course,  be  used  when 
evidence  is  to  be  given  voluntarily,  but,  as  pointed 
out  above,  this  Government  generally  allows  vol- 
untary evidence  to  be  taken  by  foreign  consular 
officers  without  approaching  American  courts. 
However,  if  the  witness  whose  testimony  is  de- 
sired by  the  foreign  court  is  not  a  willing  witness, 
i.  e.,  will  not  give  his  evidence  voluntarily  to  a 
consular  officer,  then  the  only  method  I  know  of 
for  compelling  him  to  give  evidence  is  by  the  use 
of  letters  rogatory  which  bring  into  play  the  au- 
thority of  the  local  courts. 

The  Court-to-Court  System 

Many  countries  have  treaties  or  statutes  which 
provide  that  a  foreign  court's  written  request,  or 
letter  rogatory,  must  be  submitted  through  dip- 
lomatic channels.  Other  countries  permit  the  re- 
quest to  be  submitted  either  through  the  diplo- 
matic channel  or  direct  from  the  requesting  court 
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to  its  foreign  counterpart  court  by  international 
mail.  Obviously,  the  court-to-court  system  would 
work  well  only  if  there  were  a  common  lan- 
guage^— Latin,  Esperanto,  or  a  vernacular  tongue 
in  mutual  use,  such  as  between  Germany  and  a 
German-speaking  canton  of  Switzerland.  Some 
countries  permit  the  letters  rogatory  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  courts  by  a  local  agent  or  attorney 
of  the  parties  to  the  foreign  action. 

The  practice  followed  by  the  United  States 
Government  is  unique  as  regards  letters  rogatory 
addressed  to  an  American  court.  Not  only  does 
the  United  States  Government  have  no  objection 
if  the  foreign  court  addresses  its  appropriate 
American  counterpart  directly ;  not  only  does  the 
United  States  Government  prefer  that  the  request 
for  assistance  be  presented  by  a  private  agent  of 
one  of  the  foreign  parties,  or  by  the  diplomatic 
or  consular  representative,  directly  to  the  Ameri- 
can court;  but  we  do  not  even  recognize  the  dip- 
lomatic channel  as  a  method  of  transmittal  of  the 
foreign  letter  rogatory.  Foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Washington  have  been  somewhat  taken 
aback,  I  am  sure,  when  the  letters  rogatory  and 
accompanying  documents  they  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  transmission  to  the  appropriate 
American  court  were  returned  to  them  with  a 
polite  note  indicating  the  Department's  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  handle  the  matter. 

It  must  strike  most  of  the  diplomatic  missions 
as  rather  strange  that  the  American  "foreign 
office"  and  "ministry  of  justice"  decline  to  re- 
ceive or  transmit  requests  for  assistance  issued  by 
foreign  courts  when  their  own  foreign  offices  and 
ministries  of  justice  not  only  transmit  such  re- 
quests received  from  abroad  but,  in  some  cases, 
even  supervise  execution  thereof  by  the  foreign 
courts. 

The  reason  usually  advanced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  apparent  lack  of  coopera- 
tion in  this  matter  by  the  executive  branch  is 
the  absence  of  any  authority  in  treaty  or  domes- 
tic law  which  would  give  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  power  to  forward 
letters  rogatory  to  the  appropriate  American 
court. 

Agreement  With  U.S.S.R. 

The.  United  States  Government  has,  in  fact, 
only  one  bilateral  agreement  which  refers  to 
letters  rogatory,  and  that  agreement  is  with  the 


Soviet  Union.1  It  was  concluded  in  1935,  and  tl 
American  note  delivered  at  that  time  summariz 
the  policy  of  this  Government.  It  reads,  in  pai 
as  follows : 

.  .  .  neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  any  oth 
part  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  of  t 
United  States  makes  a  practice  of  acting  as  a  chani 
for  the  transmittal  of  letters  rogatory  issuing  out 
courts  in  foreign  countries  and  addressed  to  courts  in  t 
United  States.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States,  la' 
have  been  enacted  requiring  letters  rogatory  to  be  p: 
sented  to  the  State  court  by  the  appropriate  consul 
officer  of  the  country  in  which  the  testimony  is  to 
used.  As  my  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  tl 
practice  should  be  generally  followed  with  respect  to  be 
Federal  and  State  courts,  letters  rogatory  issuing  out 
a  court  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  execution  in  the  Unit 
States  should  be  presented  to  the  court  to  which  they  s 
addressed  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  Union  of  Sov 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  United  States  within  wbx 
consular  district  the  court  in  question  is  located. 

The  policy  so  stated  in  1935  continues  to  be  i 
American  practice  in  1957.  I  believe  the  reaso 
underlying  the  policy  are  two,  both  implicit 
suggested  in  the  American  note  to  the  Sovi 
Union.  The  first  is  an  example  of  Americi 
practicality,  for  we  look  upon  the  use  of  the  dip] 
matic  courier  in  such  cases  as  a  mere  substitu 
for  the  postman.  International  postal  chann( 
are  usually  both  reliable  and  speedy,  and  it  is  co 
sidered  somehow  a  waste  of  time  and  expense  f 
the  Department  of  State  to  be  competing  with  t 
post  office.  This  consideration  takes  no  accoui 
however,  of  the  language  problem  in  court-t 
court  correspondence. 

The  second  basis  for  the  Department's  practi 
in  not  accepting  foreign  letters  rogatory  is  refle 
tive  of  the  American  political  system.     As  t 
American  note  quoted   above  points  out,  sor 
States  require  that  foreign  letters  rogatory 
presented  to  the  State  court  by  the  appropria 
foreign  consular  officer.    While  I  have  no  id 
how  many  States  have  now  or  will  have  su 
statutes,  great  importance,  historically  and  trac 
tionally,  is  given  by  the  Federal  Government 
the  rights  of  the  several  States  which  form  o 
Union.     Because  of  the  strict  dualistic  form 
our  federalism,  which  results  in  a  dual  system 
courts,  the  individual  States  are  entitled  to  dete 
mine  the  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  jurisdi 
tion  by  the  State  courts  is  to  be  invoked. 


1  Exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Moscow  Nov.  22,  1935  ( 
Stat.  3840;  Executive  Agreement  Series  83;  167  Leag 
of  Nations  Treaty  Series  303). 
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Ajs  to  the  practice  in  Federal  courts,  there  is  a 
Federal  statute,  and  there  has  been  one  since 
which  expressly  gives  Federal  courts  the 
authority  to  take  testimony  on  behalf  of  foreign 
courts,  although  nothing  is  mentioned  therein 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  request  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  court.  In  fact,  the  civil-law 
term  "letters  rogatory"  does  not  even  appear  in 
the  statute  as  it  now  reads.3  Since  this  law  was 
amended  as  recently  as  1949,  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  channel 
in  the  transmission  of  letters  rogatory  strength- 
ens the  view  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
no  authority  from  the  Congress  to  act  as  an  in- 
termediary in  obtaining  evidence  in  the  United 
States  through  the  Federal  courts  for  use  abroad. 

Letters  Rogatory  Issuing  From  American  Courts 

By  way  of  contrast,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  Department  of  State  will  not  re- 
ceive for  transmission  letters  rogatory  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  United  States,  the  Department  is 
pleased  to  observe  the  requirements  which  may 
be  laid  down  by  foreign  countries  and  willingly 
forwards  to  its  diplomatic  missions  abroad  letters 
rogatory  issuing  from  American  courts  for  trans- 
mission to  the  respective  ministries  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  Department  also  makes  every  effort 
to  furnish  information  to  American  attorneys  as 
to  the  specific  requirements  of  particular  foreign 
countries. 

As  mentioned  above,  I  know  of  no  specific  re- 
strictions imposed  either  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  various  States  on  the  service  of 
documents,  such  as  the  summons  and  complaint, 
or  citation,  on  residents  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  cases  pending  in  foreign  courts. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  what  the  consular 
officer  can  do  without  restriction,  some  American 
courts  have  apparently  considered  themselves 
powerless  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  court  in 
i  country  where  letters  rogatory  are  the  custom- 
iry  form  of  achieving  justice  beyond  the  coun- 
try's borders  addresses  a  request  to  an  American 
:ourt,  rather  than  to  its  own  consular  officer  here, 
to  see  to  it  that  a  summons  is  served  upon  a  resi- 
ient  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  advise  him 
ie  is  being  sued  in  the  foreign  country  and  had 

!  Art  of  Mar.  2, 1856  (10  Stat.  C30). 
•28U.S.C.  §1782  (1952  ed.). 


better  take  appropriate  steps  to  defend  his  rights. 
Two  court  decisions  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  American  court  would,  in  many  cases,  decline 
to  order  its  bailiff  to  serve  the  summons  on  the 
defendant  in  the  absence  of  enabling  legislation.4 
Why  is  it  that  the  foreign  consul  can  do  what 
an  American  court  feels  it  cannot  do  ? 

American  Doctrine  of  Due  Process 

The  fundamental  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a 
doctrine  of  American  procedural  law  which  has 
grown  out  of  judicial  and  legislative  efforts  to 
protect  absent,  unsuspecting  defendants  in  civil 
suits.  It  is  a  basic  concept  of  our  Constitutional 
guaranties  of  "due  process"  that  a  court  lias  no 
jurisdiction,  no  power  to  act,  in  a  case  in  which  an 
interested  party  was  not  properly  notified  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  being  sued.  This  concept  has 
been  applied  by  statutory  enactments  to  certain 
types  of  lawsuits,  probably  the  majority  of  law- 
suits, to  require  that  a  nonresident  defendant  must 
receive  notice  of  the  suit  in  person  and  that  he 
cannot  receive  it  in  person  if  he  is  not  in  some 
way  present  in  the  area  where  he  is  to  receive  the 
notice.  If  he  does  not  personally  receive  notice 
of  the  suit,  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  decide 
the  case. 

These  principles,  born  out  of  that  sense  of  fair- 
ness for  which  the  American  judicial  system  is 
deservedly  famous,  have  been  understood  by  at 
least  two  American  courts  to  prohibit  them  from 
honoring  requests  issued  by  foreign  courts  to  serve 
a  summons  on  someone  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, say  these  two  courts,  how  can  a  foreign 
court  acquire  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case  by  our 
serving  the  summons  when  we  could  not  acquire 
jurisdiction  if  we  were  the  foreign  court? 

Both  of  these  American  courts  made  a  ques- 
tionable assumption  in  deciding  these  cases.  They 
assumed  that  the  foreign  courts  (they  happened 
to  be  Mexican  courts)  would  not  acquire  jurisdic- 
tion unless  the  summons  were  served  personally, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  court.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  courts  does 
not  depend  at  all  on  personal  service  of  the  sum- 
mons on  the  defendants.  As  in  many  civil-law 
countries,  the  Mexican  court's  power  to  decide  a 


*  Matter  of  Romero,  56  Misc.  319;  107  N.  Y.  Supp. 
621  (Sup.  Ct.  1907)  ;  In  re  Letters  Rogatory  out  of  First 
Civil  Court  of  City  of  Mexico,  261  Fed.  652  (S.  D.  N.  Y. 
1919). 
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case  depends  on  some  point  of  contact  between  the 
defendant  and  Mexico,  such  as  the  place  of  per- 
formance of  a  contract,  or  domicile,  or  the  place 
of  the  tort.  Service  of  the  summons  was  not  a 
fact  giving  the  Mexican  court  jurisdiction;  it  was 
merely  the  method  of  notifying  the  defendant  of 
the  pending  lawsuit.  But  American  law  has  so 
closely  identified  notice  of  the  lawsuit  with  the 
power  of  the  court  to  act  that  the  American  courts 
in  these  two  cases  felt  constrained  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  the  Mexican  courts. 

Were  the  same  type  of  case  to  arise  today,  the 
decision  might  possibly  be  different,  as  the  two 
cases  to  which  I  have  referred  were  decided  in 
1907  and  in  1919,  respectively,  during  a  period, 
that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  United  States  had 
relatively  little  knowledge  of  foreign  legal  sys- 
tems. Research  in  comparative  law,  considered 
at  that  time  as  an  academic  pursuit  for  the 
scholarly,  has  become  a  part  of  the  daily  routine 
of  many  American  lawyers  and  of  the  legal  edu- 
cation of  future  American  lawyers. 

I  trust  this  necessarily  brief  discussion  of 
American  practices  in  the  field  of  international 
judicial  assistance  has  sufficed  to  manifest  the  ex- 
traordinary freedom  of  action  which  the  United 
States  Government  accords  to  foreign  courts  in 
overcoming,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  the  boundaries 
of  national  sovereignty. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

137th  Session  of  ILO  Governing  Body 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 21  (press  release  586)  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  137th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  which  con- 
vened at  Geneva  on  October  21,  is  as  follows : 

Acting  J7..S'.  Representative 

Leo  B.  Werts,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Substitute  U.S.  Representative 

Arnold   L.   Zempel,  Executive  Director,   Office  of  Inter- 
national Labor  Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Advisers 

George   C.    Lodge,   Director  of  Information,   Department 

of  Labor 
Graham  W.  McOowan,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 

on      International      Labor     Matters,      Department     of 

Commerce 


Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  InternatioE 
Economic  and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

George  Tobias,  Attache  for  Labor  Affairs,  American  Cc 
sulate  General,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Principal  items  on  the  agenda  include  consider 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  ILO  Committee  on  Forc< 
Labor  and  a  proposal  for  the  continuation  of  t] 
Committee ;  review  of  reports  of  several  other  cor 
mittees,  including  that  of  the  Committee  on  Fre 
dom  of  Association ;  and  date,  place,  and  agenc 
of  the  43d  (1959)  session  of  the  Internation 
Labor  Conference. 


FAO  Conference 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octob 
28  (press  release  595)  that  the  U.S.  Governme 
will  be  represented  by  the  following  delegate 
at  the  ninth  session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Foe 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  which  will  conve; 
at  Rome  on  November  2 : 

Member 

Ralph  S.  Roberts,  Administrative  Assistant  Secretary 
Agriculture 

Alternate  Members 

Oris    V.    Wells,    administrator,    Agricultural    Market! 

Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Francis  Deak,  economic  counselor,  American  Embasi 

Rome 

Associate  Members 

Robert  C.  Tetro,  assistant  administrator,  Foreign  Ag 

cultural  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ralph  W.  Phillips,  director,  International  Organizati 

Affairs,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department 

Agriculture 
Thomas   C.    M.   Robinson,   assistant  chief,   Commoditi 

Division,  Office  of  International  Resources,  Departme 

of  State 

Congressional  Advisers 

W.  R.  Poage,  House  of  Representatives 

Charles  B.  Hoeven,  House  of  Representatives 

Advisers 

Andrew  W.  Anderson,  chief,  Branch  of  Commercial  Fig 

eries,   Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,   Department  of  t 

Interior 
Henry   Clepper,   executive   secretary,   Society  of  Amei 

can  Foresters 
Norris  E.  Dodd,  National  Farmers  Union 
Mrs.  Ursula  H.  Duffus,  Office  of  International  Econom 

and   Social  Affairs,   Department  of  State 
Stanley  B.  Fracker,  assistant  to  the  administrator,  Ag: 

cultural  Research  Service,  Department  of  Agricultu 
V.  L.  Harper,  assistant  chief,  Forest  Service,  Departme 

of  Agricult  lire 
Charles  E.  Jackson,  general  manager,  National  Fisheri 

Institute 
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Allen  B.  Kline,  National  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

■chard  K.  McArdle,  chief,  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Walter  W.  Sohl,  technical  secretary,  second  secretary  and 
economic  officer.  American  Embassy,  Rome 

■axel  K.  Stlebeling,  director.  Institute  of  Ilome  Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural  Research  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Bert  M.  Tollefson,  program  liaison  officer,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Waring,  Office  of  International  Administration, 
Department  of  State 

Clayton  E.  Whipple,  agricultural  attach^,  American  Em- 
bassy, Rome 

Administrative  Officer 

Edward  B.  Rosenthal,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

Members  of  the  Staff 

Manrine  Gardner,  Office  of  the  Administrative  Assistant 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mrs.  Lois  Kelly,  Rome 

Mrs.  Aleta  Lister,  Rome 

Mrs.  Norma  Ritter  Merli,  American  Embassy,  Rome 

Mrs.  Kathleen  Underwood,  documents  officer,  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Service,  Department 
of  State 

Congressional  Observers 

Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  House  of  Representatives 
Paul  C.  Jones,  House  of  Representatives 
Clifford  G.  Mclntire,  House  of  Representatives 

Staff  Observer 

John  J.  Heimburger,  counsel,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives 

The  Conference  of  the  FAO,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1945,  is  the  chief  legislative  and 
policymaking  organ  of  the  organization.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  74  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  It  meets  every  2  years  in 
regular  session  and  may  meet  in  special  sessions, 
if  necessary.  The  eighth  session  was  held  at 
Rome,  November  4-25, 1955. 

Items  on  the  agenda  include  a  review  of  the 
world  food  and  agriculture  situation,  giving 
special  attention  to  problems  for  establishment  of 
national  food  reserves  and  for  strengthening 
marketing  and  nutritional  programs  throughout 
the  world ;  approval  of  plans  for  the  1960  census 
»f  agriculture;  and  approval  of  a  program  of 
work  and  budget  to  be  carried  on  by  the  organ- 
ization in  1958-59.  Also,  several  important  con- 
stitutional problems  will  be  before  the  Conference 
for  action,  among  them  the  reorganization  and 
strengthening  of  the  FAO's  Council. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Convention    concerning    customs    facilities    for    touring. 

Done  at  New  York  June  4,  1954.     Entered  into  force 

September  11,  1957.     TIAS  3879. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  September  25,  1957. 
Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 

road  vehicles.     Done  at  New  York  June  4, 1954.     Enters 

into  force  December  15,  1957. 

Accession  deposited:  Morocco,  September  25,  1957. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  1  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  stateless  persons  and  refugees.    Done  at  Ge- 
neva September  6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September 
16,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  2  concerning  application  of  the  convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  organizations.     Done  at 
Geneva    September  6,   1952.     Entered  into  force   Sep- 
tember 16,  1955.     TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Protocol  3  concerning  the  effective  date  of  instruments 
of  ratification  or  acceptance  of  or  accession  to  the  con- 
vention.    Done  at  Geneva  September  6,  1952.     Entered 
into  force  August  19,  1954.     TIAS  3324. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  October  21,  1957. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Protocol  for  limiting  and  regulating  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  the  production  of,  international  and 
wholesale  trade  in,  and  use  of  opium.     Dated  at  New 
York  June  23,  1953.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Israel,  October  8,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

International  convention  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
commercial  samples  and  advertising  material.  Dated 
at  Geneva  November  7,  1952.  Entered  into  force  No- 
vember 20, 1955 ;  for  the  United  States  October  17,  1957. 
TIAS  3920. 
Accession  deposited:  Israel,  October  8,  1957. 

Protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at 
Geneva  March  10,  1955. 
Signatures:   Indonesia,   September   19,  1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957.2 
Entered  into  force:  October  7,  1957. 

Protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva 
March  10,  1955.1 


Not  in  force. 
With  a  statement. 
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Signatures:    France,    September    27,    1957;    Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Protocol  amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done 
at  Geneva  March  10, 1955.1 
Signatures:  Indonesia,   September   19,  1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Agreement  on  the  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
Done  at  Geneva  March  10,  1955.1 
Signature:  France  (subject  to  ratification),  September 

27,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 
amending  part  I  and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX,  the 
protocol  amending  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 
and  the  protocol  of  organizational  amendments  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at 
Geneva  December  3,  1955.8 
Signatures:  Indonesia,   September  19,   1957;   Finland, 

October  7,  1957. 
Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

September  26,  1957. 
Sixth  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications  to  the 
texts  of  the  schedules  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.     Done  at  Geneva  April  11,  1957.1 
Signatures:  Greece,  September  25, 1957 ;  Czechoslovakia, 

October  10,  1957. 


Italy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  regarding  war  damage 
claims.     Signed  at  Rome  March  29,  1957. 
Entered  into  force:  October  22,  1957  (date  of  notifica- 
tion by  each  Government  to  the  other  that  the  for 
malities  required  by  their  respective  laws  have  beer 
complied  with). 
Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  December  28,  1951 
(TIAS  2463),  relating  to  investment  guaranties,  anc 
providing  war  risk  guaranties  under  section  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended   (66 
Stat.  832,  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).     Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Rome  October  18,  1957.     Entered  into  force 
October  18,  1957. 

Luxembourg 

Agreement  amending  annex  B  of  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2014) 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Luxembourg  Octobei 
4  and  7,  1957.     Entered  into  force  October  7,  1957. 

Mexico 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  th€ 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721 ; 
71  Stat.  345).  Signed  at  Mexico  City  October  23,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  October  23,  1957. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  of  oceanographic  re- 
search stations  in  the  Bahama  Islands.  Signed  at 
Washington  November  1,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
November  1,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Austria 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Washington  Oc- 
tober 25,  1956.  Entered  into  force  October  10,  1957. 
Proclaimed  oy  the  President:  October  23,  1957. 

Cambodia 

Agreement  relating  to  mutual  mapping  assistance.  Signed 
at  Phnom  Penh  October  17,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
October  17,  1957. 


8  Partially  in  force,  section  B  of  the  proces  verbal  having 
entered  into  force  on  October  7,  1957,  as  a  result  of  the 
entry  into  force  on  that  date  of  the  protocol  amending 
the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III  of  the  General 
Agreement. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Joseph  S.  Henderson  as  Deputy  Director,  Visa  Office, 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  October 
28. 

Frederick  Irving  as  Director,  Office  of  Budget,  effective 
November  3. 
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Delegation  to  FAO  Conference  (re- 
write) . 

Wilcox :  "The  United  Nations :  Force 
for  a  Better  World." 
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changes. 

Protocol  amending  GATT  becomes 
effective. 
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American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955 
Basic  Documents — Volume  I 

This  publication  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  intended  to  present  in 
convenient  reference  form  the  basic  published  documents  regarding 
American  foreign  relations  for  the  6-year  period  of  1950-1955.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  volume  A  Decade  of  American 
Foreign  Policy:  Basic  Documents,  191^1-191^9,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  released  in  1950  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  as 
Senate  Document  No.  123,  81st  Congress,  1st  Session.  The  usefulness 
of  this  publication  indicated  a  need  for  a  supplement  that  would  bring 
the  collection  closer  to  currency. 

In  some  instances  the  6-year  limit  (1950-1955)  of  the  compilation 
has  been  extended  for  the  sake  of  continuity  by  reprinting  a  few  docu- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  earlier  Decade,  as  well  as  including  a  few 
additional  pre-1950  documents  and  some  1956  materials.  Certain  in- 
ternational agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  have 
been  included  where  the  effect  of  such  agreements  on  American  policy 
formulation  is  obvious. 

Despite  its  size,  which  reflects  the  growth  of  American  responsibility 
in  international  relations,  the  present  collection  makes  no  pretense  at 
being  exhaustive.  In  many  instances  it  has  proved  necessary  to  print 
summaries  of  developments  and  of  individual  lengthy  documents  or  to 
provide  nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  document,  indicating  where 
its  text  may  be  found.  A  list  of  the  documents,  fairly  extensive  cross- 
references,  and  an  index,  will  facilitate  use  of  the  volume. 

American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents,  Volume  /, 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for  $5.25  a  copy. 
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Science  in  National  Security 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower l 


My  subject  tonight  is  "Science  in  National  Se- 
curity." 

Originally  this  talk  was  to  be  part  of  one  I 
intend  to  make  in  Oklahoma  City  next  week. 
However,  I  found  that  I  could  not  possibly  deal 
with  this  subject  in  just  one  address.  So  tonight 
I  shall  concentrate  on  the  most  immediate  aspects 
of  this  question  of  the  relationship  of  science  to 
the  defenses  of  our  country. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  plainly  what  I  am  going 
to  do  in  this  talk  and  in  my  next. 

I  am  going  to  lay  the  facts  before  you — the 
rough  with  the  smooth.  Some  of  these  security 
facts  are  reassuring;  others  are  not — they  are 
sternly  demanding.  Some  require  that  we  reso- 
lutely continue  lines  of  action  now  well  begun. 
Others  require  new  action,  and  still  others,  new 
dimensions  of  effort.  After  putting  these  facts 
and  requirements  before  you,  I  shall  propose  a 
program  of  action — a  program  that  will  demand 
the  energetic  support  of  not  just  the  Government 
but  every  American,  if  we  are  to  make  it 
successful. 

Facts  About  Security 

First,  then,  some  facts  about  our  present  se- 
curity posture.  It  is  one  of  great  strength,  but  by 
no  means  should  this  assurance  satisfy  any  of  us. 
Our  defenses  must  be  adequate  not  just  today  but 
tomorrow  and  in  all  the  years  to  come,  until  under 
the  safety  of  these  defenses  we  shall  have  secured 
a  durable  and  just  peace  for  all  the  world. 

As  of  now  the  United  States  is  strong.  Our 
nation  has  today,  and  has  had  for  some  years, 
enough  power  in  its  strategic  retaliatory  forces  to 


1  Delivered  to  the  Nation  over  radio  and  television  on 
Nov.  7  (White  House  press  release). 


bring  near  annihilation  to  the  warmaking  capa- 
bilities of  any  country. 

This  position  of  present  strength  did  not  come 
about  by  accident.  The  Korean  war  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  expanding  our  peacetime  defense  forces. 
As  we  began  the  partial  demobilization  of  those 
forces,  we  undertook  also  an  accelerated  program 
of  modernization.  As  a  first  step,  scientific  sur- 
veys were  instituted  soon  after  the  Korean  armi- 
stice. The  result  was  a  decision  to  give  a  "new 
look"  to  the  defense  establishment,  depending  for 
increased  efficiency  more  upon  modern  science  and 
less  upon  mere  numbers  of  men. 

In  succeeding  years  there  has  been  an  across- 
the-board  program  to  bring  all  units  of  our  de- 
fense into  line  with  the  possibilities  of  modern 
technology.  There  has  been,  also,  a  high  level  of 
expenditure  on  research  and  development  for  de- 
fense— now  running  in  the  aggregate  at  some- 
thing over  $5  billion  a  year. 

Other  scientific  surveys  following  the  first  one 
focused  attention  and  emphasis  on  long-range 
ballistic  missiles.  Development  on  these  partic- 
ular missiles  got  into  high  gear  more  than  2  years 
ago.  We  have  since  been  spending  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  on  this  item  alone. 

Now,  before  discussing  some  of  the  things  we 
urgently  need  to  do,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
few  samples  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
in  recent  years  by  our  military  forces,  scientists, 
and  engineers  to  put  current  scientific  discovery 
at  the  service  of  your  defense. 

In  our  diversified  family  of  missiles  we  have 
weapons  adapted  to  every  kind  of  distance, 
launching,  and  use.  There  are  now  38  different 
types  either  in  operation  or  under  development. 
And  almost  one-third  of  these  are  in  actual 
operation. 
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All  combat  vessels  of  the  Navy  built  since  1955 
have  guided  missiles  in  place  of,  or  to  supple- 
ment, guns.  The  Navy  has  in  both  oceans  sub- 
marines which  can  rise  to  the  surface  and  launch, 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  a  missile  carrying  a  nu- 
clear warhead  and  submerge  immediately,  while 
the  missile  itself  is  guided  to  a  target  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 
The  Navy  possesses  atomic  depth  bombs. 
Since  Korea  both  the  Army's  and  Navy's  anti- 
aircraft guns  have  been  largely  replaced  by  sur- 
face-to-air missiles.  All  of  our  new  interceptor 
aircraft  are  armed  with  air-to-air  missiles. 

Many  of  the  traditional  functions  of  the 
Army's  artillery  and  support  aircraft  have  been 
taken  over  by  guided  missiles.  For  example,  we 
have  already  produced,  in  various  distance  ranges, 
hundreds  of  Matador,  Honest  John,  and  Corporal 
missiles.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  explosive  power:  four  bat- 
talions of  Corporal  missiles  alone  are  equivalent 
in  fire  power  to  all  the  artillery  used  in  World 
War  II  on  all  fronts. 

Some  of  these  missiles  have  their  own  built-in 
mechanisms  for  seeking  out  and  destroying  a  tar- 
get many  miles  away.  Thus,  the  other  day  a 
Bomarc  missile,  by  itself,  sought  out  a  fast- 
moving,  unmanned  airplane  45  miles  at  sea  and 
actually  met  it  head-on. 

Except  for  a  dwindling  number  of  B-36's,  there 
is  hardly  an  airplane  in  the  combat  units  of  the 
Air  Force  that  was  in  them  even  as  late  as  the 
Korean  war.  The  B-52  jet  bomber,  supported 
by  its  jet  tankers,  is  standard  in  our  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Again,  to  show  you  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  power :  one  B-52  can  carry  as 
much  destructive  capacity  as  was  delivered  by 
all  the  bombers  in  all  the  years  of  World  War  II 
combined.  But  the  B-52  will,  in  turn,  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  B-58,  a  supersonic  bomber. 

Atomic  submarines  have  been  developed.  One 
ran  almost  16  days  recently  without  surfacing; 
another  cruised  under  the  polar  icecap  for  5  days. 
A  number  of  huge  naval  carriers  are  in  opera- 
tion, supplied  with  the  most  powerful  nuclear 
weapons  and  bombers  of  great  range  to  deliver 
them.  Construction  has  started  which  will  pro- 
duce a  carrier  to  be  driven  by  atomic  power. 

Since  1956  we  have  developed  nuclear  explo- 
sives with  radioactive  fallout  of  less  than  4  per- 
cent  of  the  fallout  of  previously  built  weapons. 


This  has  obvious  importance  in  developing  nu 
clear  defenses  for  use  over  our  own  territory. 

In  numbers,  our  stock  of  nuclear  weapons  is  s 
large  and  so  rapidly  growing  that  we  have  beei 
able  safely  to  disperse  it  to  positions  assuring  it 
instant  availability  against  attack  and  still  kee] 
strong  reserves.  Our  scientists  assure  me  that  w 
are  well  ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  the  nuclear  field 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  We  intend  b 
stay  ahead. 

We  have  already  shown  that  we  can,  with  th 
precision  to  make  it  a  useful  military  weapon 
fire  a  large  ballistic  missile  well  over  a  thousan< 
miles.  Ballistic  test  missiles  have  had  successfu 
flights  to  as  much  as  3,500  miles.  An  intercon 
tinental  missile  is  required,  and  we  have  some  o: 
them  in  an  advanced  state  of  development.  But 
because  of  our  many  forward  positions,  some  ol 
them  in  the  lands  of  our  allies,  an  intermediate- 
range  missile  is  as  good  for  us  as  an  interconti- 
nental one. 

A  different  kind  of  missile,  the  air-breathing 
Snark,  recently  traveled  over  a  guided  course  foi 
5,000  miles  and  was  accurately  placed  on  target. 
We  have  fired  three  rockets  to  heights  between 
2,000  and  4,000  miles  and  have  received  back 
much  valuable  information  about  outer  space. 

One  difficult  obstacle  on  the  way  to  producing 
a  useful  long-range  weapon  is  that  of  bringing 
a  missile  back  from  outer  space  without  its  burn- 
ing up  like  a  meteor  because  of  friction  with  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Our  scientists  and  engineers 
have  solved  that  problem.  This  object  here  in 
my  office  is  the  nose  cone  of  an  experimental  mis- 
sile fired  over  a  long  distance.  It  has  been  hun- 
dreds of  miles  into  outer  space  and  back.  Here 
it  is,  completely  unharmed,  intact. 

These  illustrations,  which  are  of  course  only  a 
small  sample  of  our  scientists'  accomplishments, 
I  give  you  merely  to  show  that  our  strength  is 
not  static  but  is  constantly  moving  forward  with 
technological  improvement. 

Long-range  ballistic  missiles,  as  they  exist  to- 
day, do  not  cancel  the  destructive  and  deterrent 
power  of  our  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Earth  Satellites 

The  Soviet  launching  of  earth  satellites  is  an 
achievement  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  sci- 
entists who  brought  it  about  deserve  full  credit 
and  recognition.     Already,  useful  new  facts  on 
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outer  space  have  been  produced,  and  more  are  on 
the  way  as  new  satellites  with  added  instruments 
are  launched. 

Earth  satellites,  in  themselves,  have  no  direct 
present  effect  upon  the  Nation's  security.  How- 
ever, there  is  real  military  significance  to  these 
launchings,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned  pub- 
licly. Their  current  military  significance  lies  in 
the  advanced  techniques  and  the  competence  in 
military  technology  they  imply— for  example,  the 
powerful  propulsion  equipment  necessarily  used. 
But  in  the  main  the  Soviets  continue  to  concen- 
trate on  the  development  of  warmaking  weapons 
and  supporting  industries.  This,  as  well  as  their 
political  attitude  in  all  international  affairs, 
serves  to  warn  us  that  Soviet  expansionist  aims 
have  not  changed.  The  world  has  not  forgotten 
the  Soviet  military  invasions  of  such  countries  as 
Finland  and  Poland,  their  support  of  the  war  in 
Korea,  or  their  use  of  force  in  their  ruthless 
suppression  of  Hungarian  freedom. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  increased  free-world 
military  power,  backed  by  our  combined  economic 
and  spiritual  strength,  provide  the  only  answer 
'to  these  threats  until  the  Soviet  leaders  them- 
selves cease  to  consume  their  resources  in  military 
and  expansionist  purposes  and  turn  them  to  the 
well-being  of  their  own  peoples. 

We  frankly  recognize  that  the  Soviets  are 
building  up  types  of  power  that  could,  if  we  were 
attacked,  damage  us  seriously.  This  is  because 
no  defensive  system  today  can  possibly  be  airtight 
pn  preventing  all  breakthroughs  of  planes  and 
weapons. 

To  aid  in  protecting  against  this,  we,  in  part- 
nership with  Canada,  have  long  been  constructing 
i  continental  defense  system  reaching  from  far 
put  in  the  Pacific,  around  the  northern  edge  of 
:his  continent,  and  across  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proaches. This  is  a  complex  system  of  early- 
warning  radars,  communication  lines,  electronic 
computers,  supersonic  aircraft,  and  ground-to-air 
nissiles,  some  with  atomic  warheads.  This  or- 
ganization and  equipment  is  under  constant  im- 
provement; emphasis  on  this  improvement  must 
Je  increased. 

Xow,  in  addition  to  retaliatory  and  continental 
lefense  forces,  we  and  our  allies  maintain  strong 
ground  and  naval  units  in  strategic  areas  of  the 
vorld.  In  the  strength  and  readiness  of  all  these 
'arious  kinds  of  power— retaliatory,  defensive, 


and  local— properly  distributed  and  supported, 
lies  the  real  deterrent  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 
This  fact  brings  home  to  all  of  us  the  tremendous 
importance  to  this  country  of  our  allies.  Not 
only  do  they  maintain  large  military  forces  as 
part  of  our  combined  security,  but  they  provide 
vital  bases  and  areas  that  permit  the  effective 
deployment  of  all  our  forces  for  defense. 

It  is  my  conviction,  supported  by  trusted  sci- 
entific and  military  advisers,  that,  although  the 
Soviets  are  quite  likely  ahead  in  some  missile  and 
special  areas  and  are  obviously  ahead  of  us  in 
satellite  development,  as  of  today  the  overall  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  free  world  is  distinctly 
greater  than  that  of  the  Communist  countries. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  whatever  advantages 
they  have  are  temporary  only. 

The  Future 

Now  the  next  question  is:  How  about  the 
future  ? 

I  must  say  to  you  in  all  gravity  that,  in  spite  of 
both  the  present  overall  strength  and  the  for- 
ward momentum  of  our  defense,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  in  the  years  ahead  we  could  fall  behind. 
I  repeat:  We  coidd  fall  behind,  unless  we  now 
face  up  to  certain  pressing  requirements  and  set 
out  to  meet  them  promptly. 

I  address  myself  now  to  this  problem  know- 
ing that  for  every  American  it  surmounts  any 
divisive  influence  among  us  of  whatever  kind.  It 
reminds  us  once  again  that,  when  our  security  is 
involved,  we  are  not  partisans  of  any  kind — we 
are  Americans!  We  will  close  ranks  as  Amer- 
icans and  get  on  with  the  job  to  be  done. 

According  to  my  scientific  friends,  one  of  our 
greatest  and  most  glaring  deficiencies  is  the  fail- 
ure of  us  in  this  country  to  give  high  enough 
priority  to  scientific  education  and  to  the  place 
of  science  in  our  national  life.  Of  course,  these 
scientists,  in  making  that  judgment,  properly  as- 
sume that  we  shall  continue  to  acquire  the  most 
modern  weapons  in  adequate  numbers  as  fast  as 
they  are  produced;  but  their  conviction  does  ex- 
pose one  great  future  danger  that  no  amount  of 
money  or  resources  currently  devoted  to  it  can 
fully  meet.  Education  requires  time,  incentive, 
and  skilled  teachers. 

They  believe  that  a  second  critical  need  is  that 
of  giving  higher  priority,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  basic  research. 
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As  to  these  long-range  requirements,  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  next  week.  Tonight  I  shall 
discuss  two  other  factors,  on  which  prompt  ac- 
tion is  possible. 

The  first  is  the  tragic  failure  to  secure  the 
great  benefits  that  would  flow  from  mutual  shar- 
ing of  appropriate  scientific  information  and 
effort  among  friendly  countries. 

Most  great  scientific  advances  of  the  world  have 
been  the  product  of  free  international  exchange 
of  ideas.  There  is  hardly  a  nation  that  has  not 
made  some  significant  contribution  to  modern 
science.  There  instantly  comes  to  mind  the  con- 
tribution of  Britain  to  jet  propidsion,  radar,  and 
infrared  rays;  Germany  to  rocketry,  X-rays,  and 
sulfa  drugs ;  Italy  to  wireless  telegraphy ;  France 
to  radioactivity ;  and  Japan  to  magnetics. 

In  the  free  world  we  all  have  a  lot  to  give  and 
a  lot  to  gain  in  security  through  the  pooling  of 
scientific  effort.  Why  should  we  deny  to  our 
friends  information  that  we  are  sure  the  Soviets 
already  have — information  our  friends  could  use 
toward  our  common  security  ?  Why,  for  want  of 
the  fullest  practicable  sharing,  should  we  waste 
American  research  funds  and  talent  struggling 
with  technological  problems  already  mastered  by 
our  friends  ? 

Here  is  one  way  in  which,  at  no  cost,  we  can 
dramatically  and  quickly  magnify  the  scientific 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  world. 

The  second  immediate  requirement  is  that  of 
greater  concentration  of  effort  and  improved  ar- 
rangements within  the  Government  in  the  fields 
of  science,  technology,  and  missiles — including 
the  continuing  requirement  for  the  closest  kind 
of  executive-legislative  cooperation. 

Actions  Taken 

As  to  action :  I  report  the  following  items  to 
you  tonight. 

The  first  thing  I  have  done  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  very  best  thought  and  advice  that  the  scien- 
tific community  can  supply,  heretofore  provided 
to  me  on  an  informal  basis,  is  now  fully  organized 
and  formalized  so  that  no  gap  can  occur.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  me,  personally, 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  any  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  our  development  system,  to  act  promptly 
and  decisively. 

To  that  end  I  have  created  a  new  office  called 
the,  office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 


Science  and  Technology.  This  man,  who  will  b 
aided  by  a  staff  of  scientists  and  a  strong  ad 
visory  group  of  outstanding  experts  reporting  t 
him  and  to  me,  will  have  the  active  responsibilit 
of  helping  me  follow  through  on  the  program  o 
scientific  improvement  of  our  defenses. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  this  pos: 
tion  has  been  accepted  by  Dr.  James  R.  Killiai 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tecr 
nology.  He  is  a  man  who  holds  my  confidenc 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  th 
scientific  and  engineering  world  and  in  th 
Government. 

Through  him  I  intend  to  be  assured  that  th 
entire  program  is  carried  forward  in  closely  ir 
tegrated  fashion.  He  will  help  to  see  that  sue 
things  as  alleged  interservice  competition  or  ir 
sufficient  use  of  overtime  shall  not  be  allowed  t 
create  even  the  suspicion  of  harm  to  our  scier 
tific  and  development  program.  Moreover,  Di 
Killian  will  see  to  it  that  those  projects  whic 
experts  judge  have  the  highest  potential  shall  ad 
vance  with  the  utmost  possible  speed.  He  wil 
make  sure  that  our  best  talent  and  the  full  neces 
sary  resources  are  applied  on  certain  high-prioi 
ity  top-secret  items  which,  for  security  reasons 
I  know  you  will  not  expect  me  to  enumerate. 

In  looking  to  Dr.  Killian  to  discharge  these  re 
sponsibilities,  I  know  that  he  will  draw  upon  th 
full  abilities  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  of  ou 
country.  And  let  me  say  that  our  scientists  an< 
engineers,  in  offering  their  services  to  the  Govern 
ment  in  this  field,  have  been  generous,  patriotic 
and  prompt. 

Second :  In  the  Defense  Department  is  an  offi 
cial,  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary,  i: 
charge  of  missile  development.  I  have  directs 
that  the  Secretary  make  certain  that  the  Guide* 
Missile  Director  is  clothed  with  all  the  authorit; 
that  the  Secretary  himself  possesses  in  this  fielc 
Dr.  Killian  will,  of  course,  work  intimately  wit: 
this  official. 

Third:  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  hav 
agreed  that  any  new  missile  or  related  progran 
hereafter  originated  will,  whenever  practicable 
be  put  under  a  single  manager  and  administers 
without  regard  to  the  separate  services. 

Fourth :  There  will  be  laid  before  the  Congres 
proposed  legislation  to  remove  legal  barriers  to  th 
exchange  of  appropriate  technological  informa 
tion  with  friendly  countries. 
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Fifth:  If  the  necessary  authority  is  granted,  I 
shall  support,  along  the  lines  of  the  agreement 
nached  recently  with  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan,  ■  a  scientific  committee  organized  within 
N  A  TO  to  carry  out  an  enlarged  Atlantic  effort  in 
research.  Similar  action  in  SEATO  and  compa- 
rable organizations  will  be  studied. 

These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  my  forth- 
coming bipartisan  meeting  with  the  leaders  of 
Congress.  They  will  be  requested  to  consider 
even  feasible  step  to  hasten  needed  legislative 
action.  I  should  like  to  report  to  you  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  down  in  Congress  the 
loaders  have  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  with 
alacrity  and  with  good  will. 

These,  my  friends,  are  the  most  immediate  steps 
that  are  under  way  in  scientific  areas  as  they  bear 
upon  security. 

Even  in  two  talks  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  cover 
the  entire  subject  of  defense  but  only  selected 
questions  of  pressing  and  current  importance. 
Accordingly,  I  am  not  at  this  time  even  alluding 
to  a  number  of  key  items  bearing  strongly  on  our 
security,  such  as  mutual  aid  and  civil  defense. 
Likewise  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  urgent  need 
for  greater  dispersal  in  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand or  for  providing  all  the  means  that  will 
?nable  airplanes  to  take  off  in  the  shortest  possible 
inie  after  receipt  of  warning. 

In  this  whole  effort  it  is  important  to  see  that 
nothing  is  wasted  on  nonessentials.  Defense  today 
s  expensive  and  becoming  more  so.  We  cannot 
ifford  waste. 

It  misses  the  whole  point  to  say  that  we  must 
low  increase  our  expenditures  on  all  kinds  of  mili- 
ary hardware  and  defense— as,  for  example,  to 
leed  demands  recently  made  that  we  restore  all 
personnel  cuts  made  in  the  armed  forces.  Cer- 
ainly  we  need  to  feel  a  high  sense  of  urgency. 
9at  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  mount  our 
:harger  and  try  to  ride  off  in  all  directions  at 
»nce. 
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We  must  clearly  identify  the  exact  and  critical 
needs  that  have  to  be  met.  We  must  then  apply 
our  resources  at  that  point  as  fully  as  the  need 
demands.  This  means  selectivity  in  national  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds.  We  cannot,  on  an  un- 
limited scale,  have  both  what  we  must  have  and 
what  we  would  like  to  have. 

We  can  have  a  sound  defense  and  the  sound 
economy  on  which  it  rests — if  we  set  our  priorities 
and  stick  to  them  and  if  each  of  us  is  ready  to 
cany  his  own  share  of  the  burden  willingly  and 
without  complaint. 

In  conclusion :  Although  for  tonight's  purposes 
I  stress  the  influence  of  science  on  defense,  I  am 
not  forgetting  that  there  is  much  more  to  science 
than  its  function  in  strengthening  our  defense  and 
much  more  to  our  defense  than  the  part  played  by 
science.  The  peaceful  contributions  of  science— to 
healing,  to  enriching  life,  to  freeing  the  spirit— 
these  are  the  most  important  products  of  the  con- 
quest of  nature's  secrets.  And  as  to  our  security, 
the  spiritual  powers  of  a  nation — its  underlying 
religious  faith,  its  self-reliance,  its  capacity  for 
intelligent  sacrifice— these  are  the  most  important 
stones  in  any  defense  structure. 

Above  all,  let  me  say  for  all  to  hear :  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  amassing  of  military  might 
never  has  been — and  never  will  be — devoted  to  any 
other  end  than  defense  and  the  preservation  of  a 
just  peace. 

What  the  world  needs  today,  even  more  than  a 
giant  leap  into  outer  space,  is  a  giant  step  toward 
peace.  Time  and  again  we  have  demonstrated  our 
eagerness  to  take  such  a  step.  As  a  start  in  this 
direction  I  urge  the  Soviets  now  to  aline  them- 
selves with  the  practical  and  workable  disarma- 
ment proposals  approved  yesterday  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  United  Nations. 

Never  shall  we  cease  to  hope  and  wTork  for  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  enduring  peace  will  take 
these  military  burdens  from  the  backs  of  men  and 
when  the  scientist  can  give  his  full  attention,  not 
to  human  destruction,  but  to  human  happiness  and 
betterment. 
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Press  release  617  dated  November  5 

Mr.  White  [Lincoln.  White,  chief  of  the  News 
Division] :  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  have 
your  attention  please.  The  Secretary  will  be  down 
in  just  a  moment  or  two.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
little  announcement  right  at  the  outset;  that  is, 
we  would  appreciate  it  if  the  questioner  would 
identify  himself  by  name  and  by  paper. 

Q.  Why,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  As  is  the  custom  at  the  White 
House. 

Q.  Why,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  It  is  just  more  manageable  for  us, 
and  I  would  think  for  you  too. 

Q.  Is  this  a  permanent  thing,  Line? 

Mr.  White:  Pardon? 

Q.  Is  this  going  to  be  permanent  from  now  on? 

Mr.  White:  Yes,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  have  no  statement  of  my 
own  to  make,  so  if  you  have  questions — 

Mr.  Lisagor:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  am  Pete  Lisa- 
gor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  (Laughter)  Can 
you  tell  us  why  you  want  us  to  identify  ourselves 
and  our  papers?    (Laughter) 

A.  I  was  told  that  that  was  a  practice  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  White  House  and  that  the  corre- 
spondents seemed  to  like  to  get  their  name  in  the 
papers  and  they  might  like  it  over  here. 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Secretary,  my  name  is 
Roberts,  and  I  work  for  the  Washington  Post.  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  point:  that  this  question,  as 
far  as  a  rapid  survey  here  developed,  has  never 
been  raised  with  the  State  Department  Corre- 
spondents'1 Association,  and  I  think  it  properly 
should  be  before  we  get  into  this.    It  is  rather  a 


precedent-shattering    thing    for    Cabinet    mem, 
bers  to  start. 

A.  Well,  I  didn't  realize  there  was  so  mud 
modesty  here.  But,  in  view  of  what  you  say,  w 
will  waive  the  business  for  today  and  have  it  dis 
cussed  before  my  next  press  conference. 

Q.  That's  good. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  that's  a  very  welcom 
decision  on  your  part.  Our  feeling  had  been  tha 
this  whole  procedure  slows  down  the  conference 
and  formalizes  them  quite  a  bit,  and  I  would  b 
happy  to  have  it  reconsidered. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  what  you  thini 
about  the  Soviet  withdrawal  from  the  Disarma 
ment  Commission  and  Subcommittee  in  ih 
United  Nations. 

A.  Well,  there  has  been  no  withdrawal.  Ther 
has  been  a  statement  that  they  did  not  conside 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  continue  the  negotia 
tions  within  the  framework  of  the  Disarmamen 
Commission  and  the  Subcommittee  as  now  con 
stituted.  That's  apparently  designed  to  threatei 
or  pressure  the  General  Assembly  into  adopting  ; 
form  of  resolution  that  the  Soviet  desires.  It  ha; 
been  urging,  as  you  know,  and  I  think  it  has  sub 
mitted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  continuance  o: 
these  discussions  within  the  framework  of  th< 
total  membership  of  the  United  Nations,  that  is 
82  nations.  It  looks  as  though  they  were  trying 
to  put  the  pressure  on  to  compel  the  adoption  o: 
that  procedure,  which  is  the  one  which  they  hav< 
always  favored.  That  means  that  it  becomes  i 
propaganda  performance  rather  than  a  negotia 
tion.  I  would  doubt  very  much  whether  thif 
threat  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  preferrec 
Soviet  procedure.  But  I  haven't  had  any  recent 
reports  from  the  General  Assembly  as  to  what  tli< 
impact  of  the  Soviet  statement  has  been. 
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(J.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  feel  in  the  light  of 
ichat  has  happened  in  the  smaller  body,  the  Dis- 
armament Subcom mission,  it  is  really  worth  while 
the  West  continuing  to  refuse  to  negotiate  in  the 
larger  body,  since  the  Russians  appear  to  take  a 
propaganda  position  in  the  smaller  body  too? 
And  it  presumably  alienates  some  of  the  nations 
irh  ich  are  left  out. 

A.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  negotiate  in  a  body 
of  S-2.  You  speak  of  negotiating  with  82  na- 
tions— that  is  an  utter  impossibility.  If  you  want 
to  negotiate,  you  have  got  to  negotiate  in  a  small 
body  primarily  between  the  principal  parties  and 
interests.  The  Soviet  proposal  would  certainly 
not  in  any  way  advance  the  cause  of  disarmament, 
so  far  as  I  can  see.  Now  these  talks  in  the  Dis- 
armament Subcommittee  did  achieve  a  very 
considerable  progress  in  at  least  narrowing  the 
differences  and  developing  a  considerable  accept- 
ance in  principle  of  certain  ideas.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  there  was  some  consid- 
erable difference,  and  whether  or  not  that  is  an 
unbridgeable  gap,  I  don't  know.  But  I  am  quite 
confident  that  the  gap  will  not  be  bridged  by 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  82  people. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  tell  us,  sir,  what 
is  the  status  of  discussions  in  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear-arms  stockpile  for  NATO 
nations?  And,  in  that  connection,  what  can  be 
done  at  the  NATO  conference  in  December  apart 
from,  or  within,  let's  say,  the  present  statutes  on 
the  matter — American  statutes? 

A.  There  is  being  considerable  consideration 
given  to  that  problem.  I  have  spoken  of  it  here 
once  or  twice  in  the  past.  It  was  put  forward  as 
a  French  proposal  at  the  last  NATO  meeting  that 
was  held  in  Bonn  in  May.  We  have  been  study- 
ing it  very  actively  here,  and  I  hope  that  by  the 
time  we  get  to  the  next  NATO  meeting  in  Paris 
in  December  it  will  be  in  shape  for  some  concrete 
submission. 

Now  you  ask  what  can  be  done  within  the 
present  law.  Quite  a  lot  can  be  done  within  the 
present  law.  We  have  an  acceptable  arrange- 
ment with  Canada  within  the  present  law.  We 
have  an  arrangement  programed  with  the  United 
Kingdom  dealing  with  intermediate  missiles, 
which  is  within  the  compass  of  the  present  law. 
And  while  the  present  law  in  that  respect  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  and  while  I  do  not  exclude 


the  possibility  of  asking  for  amendments  in  that 
respect,  nevertheless,  I  repeat,  a  good  deal  can 
be  done  within  the  compass  of  the  present  law. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  since  we  last  met,  the 
Russians  have  launched  a  second  Sputnik,  com- 
plete with  dog.  And  we  had  your  views  earlier 
as  to  what  you  thought  the  significance  of  their 
first  one.1  I  was  wondering,  sir,  if  the  fact  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  sending  aloft  a  satellite 
which  is  nearly  half  a  ton  in  weight,  and  one 
which  has  the  dog,  whether  this  altered  in  any 
way  our  view  as  to  the  military  significance  of 
this. 

A.  I  do  not  think  that  it  alters  our  view, 
although  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  yet  had  a  full 
report  from  our  intelligence  people  or  from  the 
defense  people  who  are  the  authorities  in  that 
matter — I  am  not.  It  seems  to  confirm  what  we 
inferred  from  the  first  satellite:  that  they  do 
have  a  very  considerable  means  of  propulsion  into 
the  outer  space.  That  tends  to  confirm  that  they 
have  the  capability  to  have  an  intercontinental 
missile.  Now  whether  they  have  intercontinental 
missiles  and,  if  so,  how  many,  and  whether  they 
are  in  production  or  not,  this  is  unrelated  to  the 
satellite  nor  does  the  satellite  of  itself  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  reentry.  However,  we  have  no 
particular  reason  to  question  that  there  is  the 
capability  of  reentry,  although  that  is  not  demon- 
strated by  the  satellites. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  think  this  calls,  or 
would  call,  in  any  way  for  a  new  look  at  our 
program? 

A.  Well,  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers,  I 
would  think  that  our  program  is  getting  a  new 
look. 

Communism  in  Latin  America 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  inter- American  relations.  You  prob- 
ably were  told  yesterday  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings  in 
Washington  on  November  12  on  communism  in 
Latin  America.  This  responded  to  a  question  by 
Senator  Olin  Johnston,  who  yesterday  also  made 
public  a  report  according  to  which  all  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  but  the  Dominican  Republic 
appeared  to  be  in  great  danger  of  Communist 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  4, 1957,  p.  708. 
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infiltration.  He  also  seems  critical  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  regarding  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  says  it  may  respond  to  irresponsible  revo- 
lutionary leftwing  groups  in  New  York  and 
Miami.  And  I  would  like  to  read  one  paragraph; 
he  says,  "While  a  great  part  of  our  press  at  home 
is  out  conducting  a  crusade  against  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  the  greatest  foe  of  communism  in 
the  Latin  American  area,  it  silently  allows  com- 
munism to  move  in  on  dozens  of  Latin  American 
countries.''''  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on 
that  and  see  where  we  are  remiss  in  our  reporting. 

A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  express  an  opinion 
about  your  reporting.  I  would  say  that  while, 
of  course,  there  are  Communist  efforts  in  every 
one  of  the  American  Republics,  including  our 
own,  we  do  not  take  a  grave  view  of  the  situation. 
I  think  the  situation  on  the  whole  is  very  much 
better  than  it  was  prior  to  the  Caracas  declara- 
tion2 and  the  overthrow  of  the  government  in 
Guatemala,  which  was  dominated,  at  least,  by 
Communists  and  derived  support  from  Com- 
munist sources. 

That  is  because  the  Caracas  declaration  de- 
clared that  it  would  be  a  danger  to  the  peace  of 
America,  and  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  the 
American  Republics,  if  the  political  institutions 
of  any  one  came  under  the  control  of  interna- 
tional communism.  That  means  that,  if  com- 
munism did  get  such  control,  there  would  be  a 
joint  effort  to  eradicate  it.  Therefore,  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  control  surviving  is  quite  small. 
And,  while  the  Communist  Parties  are  certainly 
making  trouble  and  attempting  to  embarrass  the 
governments  in  many  of  the  Republics,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  situation  is  in  any  degree  alarming, 
and  we  see  no  likelihood  at  the  present  time  of 
communism  getting  into  control  of  the  political 
institutions  of  any  of  the  American  Republics. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  welcome  this  investi- 
gation?   Do  you  think  its  necessary? 

A.  Well,  frankly,  I  just  haven't  looked  into  it 
enough  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are  never  ad- 
verse to  having  the  facts  brought  to  light  with 
reference  to  any  one  of  these  situations,  provided 
the  process  is,  as  I  am  sure  this  would  be,  a  fair 
one  and  doesn't  so  absorb  our  time  and  effort  that 
we  are  not,  able  to  do  our  daily  tasks. 

•For  text,  tee  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1964,  p.  688. 


Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  the  question  of  outer 
space,  there  are  a  lot  of  rumors  that  the  Russians 
are  going  to  try  to  hit  the  moon  and  other  bodies. 
Is  there  any  American  position  on  who  owns  outer 
space?  Do  we  favor  the  idea  of  having  the 
United  Nations  claim  this  area? 

A.  The  proposal  that  we  made  in  London  to  set 
up  a  group  to  study  the  utilization  of  outer  space 
would,  among  other  things,  I  think,  deal  with  the 
problem  which  you  raised.  There  is  probably  no 
law  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  question  as  to  how 
high  up  sovereignty  extends.  The  Soviets  have 
complained  about  intrusion  into  their  outer  space 
in  terms,  I  think,  of  some  balloons  that  were 
flying  very,  very  high.  They  had  not  quite 
reached  outer  space  but  were  pretty  close  to  it. 
Of  course,  actually,  there  is  no  clear-cut  line  be- 
tween inner  space  and  outer  space.  It's  such  a 
gradual  shifting  of  one  or  the  other  that  one  can't 
accurately  delineate  it.  We  felt  that  some  of  this 
experimentation  through  instruments  in  balloons, 
that  we  were  carrying  on  largely  in  this  country 
and  in  the  Pacific  to  get  data  for  weather  pur- 
poses and  the  like,  did  not  involve  any  illegal 
interference  in  the  sovereignty  of  any  country. 
The  Soviets  at  that  time  took  a  contrary  view. 
But  they  apparently  think  that,  where  their 
flights  occur,  it's  all  right;  where  ours  occur,  it's 
all  wrong.  I  think  that  there  will  need  to  be  some 
effort  to  establish  law  in  this  field,  and  that  would 
be,  perhaps,  an  outcome  of  this  study  that  we 
proposed,  if  it  were  undertaken. 

Controversy  in  Moscow 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  latest  developments  in 
Moscow  have  been  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as 
meaning  an  increase  in  Khrushchev 's  potoer. 
Would  you  give  us  your  interpretation  of  this,  as 
well  as  your  views  on  the  downgrading  of 
Marshal  Zhukov? 

A.  Certainly  what  has  happened  involves  an 
exercise  by  Khrushchev  of  personal  power. 
Whether  that  increases  his  power  basically  or  not, 
or  may  in  the  end  diminish  it,  only  the  future 
can  tell. 

As  I  suggested  last  week  might  be  the  case,  it 
seems  as  though  the  controversy  revolved  primar- 
ily around  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
military  establishment,  the  Red  army,  would  pri- 
marily serve  the  Russian  state  and  be  an  instru- 
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lHMit  of  the  nation  or  whether  it  would  serve  the 
L'ommunist  Party  and  its  goals,  which  are  far 
nore  worldwide  than  are  the  goals  of  the  Soviet 
late. 

There  has  constantly,  as  I  pointed  out  last  week, 
jeen  pulling  and  hauling  within  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  the  precise  degree  of  authority  that  the 
jarty  exercised  over  the  state.  And  it  seems  that 
Qrakov,  perhaps,  did  not  care  to  accept  for  the 
Red  army  the  degree  of  control  that  Khrushchev 
vaiited  on  behalf  of  the  party  through  the  intro- 
luction  into  the  army  of  commissars  and  the  like, 
vho  acted  directly  on  behalf  of  the  party  and 
rere  not  officials  of  the  Soviet  state. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretanj,  do  you  then  regard  the 
Soviet  state  and  the  Communist  Party  as  two 
eparable  things,  or  are  they  inseparable  as  far  as 
rur  concern  goes? 

A.  Well,  according  to  the  doctrine,  they  are 
eparate,  and  you  can  find  plenty  of  writings  of 
ligh  authority  within  the  Soviet  Union  which 
noclaini  the  doctrine  of  separateness.  But,  on 
he  other  hand,  they  also  proclaim,  as  I  think  I 
lave  quoted  Stalin  as  having  said,  that  "no  signi- 
icant  decision  is  ever  taken  by  the  state  except 
inder  the  guiding  direction  of  the  party."  And  it 
s  through  the  party,  for  example,  that  there  is 
bought  about  complete  unity  within  what  pur- 
>orts  to  be  a  Federal  system.  If  you  read  the 
onstitution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  you  will  find  that 
t  is  made  up  of  Federal  states,  each  of  which,  in 
heory,  has  independent  authority.  But  their 
governments,  the  Federal  governments,  are  all  run 
pimarily  by  one  single  entity,  the  Soviet  Com- 
nunist  Party.  And  it  is  through  the  party  con- 
rols  and  influence  that  the  satellite  governments 
re  kept  under  control. 

Xow  the  party  does  not  attempt  to  take  all  of 
he  day-by-day  decisions,  the  detailed  decisions, 
iut  it  does  make  all  of  the  basic  decisions.  There 
j  a  distinction,  and  you  can  see  that  there  is  a 
tstinction  by  the  fact  that  this  whole  controversy 
bout  Zhukov  revolves  around  the  degree  of  sepa- 
ateness  that  there  shall  be  of  the  military  estab- 
ishment  from  the  party,  and  that  Zhukov  wanted 
o  have  a  greater  degree  of  separateness  than  ap- 
tarently  Khrushchev  was  willing  to  accept. 
Khrushchev  in  this  case  got  his  way. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  a 
peech  in  California,  your  brother  suggested,  as 


one  possibility,  the  rise  of  a  military  dictatorship 
in  the  Soviet  Union?  That  was  before  the 
Zhukov  purge.  How  would  you  appraise  that  as 
a  possibility  now? 

A.  Well,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Khrushchev 
also  saw  that  as  a  possibility  and  moved  to  fore- 
stall it. 

Possibility  of  Military  Unity 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  NATO,  do 
you  think  ifs  possible  to  have  an  integrated  mili- 
tary system  without  a  political  body  on  top? 

A.  It's  obvious  that  the  easiest  way,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  have  that  unity  is  through  a  political  com- 
bination. That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
came  here  in  the  early  days  when,  after  an  experi- 
ment with  the  Confederation,  an  alliance  between 
the  13  States,  we  decided  it  didn't  work  and  there- 
fore there  was  created  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  Federal  political  body  in  order,  as  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution  says,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  Certainly  a  common  defense  is 
much  easier  under  those  conditions  than  it  is  when 
you  have  separate  political  bodies.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  at  all  of 
having  a  highly  organized  military  unity  without 
political  unity.  We  certainly  had  it  during  the 
war.  During  the  war  there  was  a  combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  European  theater  you 
had  General  Eisenhower,  who  was  in  command  not 
only  of  the  American  forces  but  everybody's 
forces.  The  question  really  comes  down  to 
whether  nations  are  willing  voluntarily  to  accept 
a  measure  of  control  over  their  forces  by  persons 
of  another  nationality  in  time  of  peace.  They  do 
it  in  time  of  war.  They  can  do  it  in  time  of  peace. 
The  only  question  is  whether  they  think  that  the 
danger  is  so  great  that  they  need  to  make  what  is 
not  regarded  as  a  normal  peacetime  sacrifice. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  do  face  a  situation  where 
the  danger  is  so  great,  where  the  consequences  of 
not  combining  are  so  serious  both  in  terms  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness  and  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  sus- 
taining a  military  establishment,  that  there  will 
be  increasing  acceptance  of  that  point  of  view.  It 
is  quite  possible. 


3  For  text  of  an  address  by  Allen  W.  Dulles,  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  made  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on 
Sept.  19,  1957,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  639. 
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Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  a  related  subject,  could  you 
give  us  your  thinking  on  the  purported  proposal 
to  extend  the  scope  of  NATO  to  include  in  some 
form  or  another  the  Middle  East? 

A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  thought  given 
to  the  possibility  of  drawing  more  closely  together, 
and  perhaps  unifying,  the  various  collective- 
security  arrangements  that  exist  in  the  world. 
You  have  NATO;  you  have  the  Baghdad  Pact; 
you  have  SEATO ;  you  have  the  Rio  Treaty  and 
various  bilateral  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
Korea,  Japan,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  so  forth. 
It's  quite  obvious  that  each  of  these  groupings, 
more  or  less  regional,  is  concerned  with  what  goes 
on  in  other  areas.  However,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  overambitious  at  the  present  time  to  try 
to  put  them  all  together  and  that  perhaps  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  each  is  kept  more  fully  in- 
formed about  developments  in  the  other  area 
would  be  better  than  attempting  to  create  a  com- 
bined organization  of  some  50  nations.  The  re- 
gional approach  still  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
better. 

International  Police  Force 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  had  you  given  any  thought 
to  evolving  the  NATO  organization  along  the  lines 
of  an  international  police  force? 

A.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
I  have  expended  quite  a  few  words  at  one  time  or 
another  in  trying  to  develop  the  concept  that  the 
forces  that  we  maintain  are  essentially  collective- 
security  forces  which  perform,  within  the  society 
of  nations,  a  function  somewhat  comparable  to 
that  which  is  performed  by  a  police  force  within 
a  city,  and  so  forth.  We  have  a  force  to  which 
various  people  contribute.  It's  available  wherever 
there  is  need— a  threatened  breach  of  the  peace 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  I  think  it  is  useful  to  de- 
velop this  idea  as  against  the  idea  which  the 
Soviets  are  constantly  trying  to  spread,  that  these 
are  military  groupings  with  aggressive  purposes. 

Now,  the  only  purpose  of  these  associations  is 
to  do  what,  as  the  Eisenhower-Macmillan  declara- 
tion said, 4  ought  to  be  done  by  the  United  Nations 
through  such  a  force  as  would  be  created  under 
article  48  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Vow,  if  that  had  ever  been  put  into  operation, 
you  probably  would  never  have  had— and  would 


4  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  730. 
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not  have  needed  to  have — the  collective-security 
arrangements  such  as  NATO,  SEATO,  and  th« 
like.  So  that  the  existence  of  these  collective 
defense  organizations,  which  is  authorized  bj 
article  51  of  the  charter,  is  in  a  way  a  substitute 
for  what  might  be  called  an  international  police 
force  under  the  charter. 

Perhaps  the  word  "police  force"  is  not  prop- 
erly descriptive  of  the  thing  as  it  stands  now 
But  I  think  it  is  proper  to  try  to  develop  the  idea 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  these  organizations, 
and  their  military  establishments,  is  to  maintain 
law  and  order  and  to  help  the  victim  of  an  armed 
attack.  They  are  a  development,  or  a  movement 
toward  the  development,  within  the  society  of 
nations,  of  the  same  trend  as  leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  police  force  within  a  community. 

I  think  I  have  said  here  several  times  that  in 
the  primitive  society  each  man  looks  out  for  him- 
self with  his  own  gun  and  his  own  dog  and  so 
forth.  You  gradually  get  away  from  that  and 
you  get  into  a  collective-defense  arrangement. 
That  is  what  we  are  moving  toward.  It  would 
be  better,  as  the  declaration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  said,  if  we 
could  do  it  through  the  United  Nations.  But 
this  is  the  best  substitute. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  m  connection  with  the  So- 
viet satellite  launchings,  there  was  over  the  week- 
end a  new  statement  from  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
he  considers  that  overseas  hoses,  particularly,  I 
think,  meaning  United  States  overseas  bases,  are 
now  outdated  by  the  existence  of  missiles.  Do 
you  consider  that  American  bases  are  obsolete  or 
are  becoming  obsolete? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  so  consider.  Of  course,  that 
is  largely  a  military  judgment.  But  certainly 
the  advice  I  get  from  our  military  people  is  that 
the  maintenance  of  these  bases,  with  their  ac- 
companying capacity  to  retaliate  from  different 
directions,  is  an  immense  addition  to,  and  a  great 
value  to,  the  deterrent  power  that  we  exercise. 

Assessment  of  the  Danger 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
that  you  thought  we  faced  a  situation  where  the 
danger  is  very  great  today.  Could  you  tell  us 
whether  you  think  the  danger  is  greater  than,  say, 
a  year  ago?  And  if  so,  why?  What  accounts 
for  this  increase  in  danger? 
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A.  I  didn't  recall  that  I  said  that  the  danger 
today  was  very  great.  I  don't  recall  what  the 
context  of  that  was. 

Q.  Well,  you  ivere  talking  about  NATO  and 
the  idea  of  political  unity.  And  you  said  you 
thought  that  xoe  faced  a  situation  where  the  dan- 
ger was  so  great  that  there  might  be  receptivity 
to  certain  things.  And  my  question  is,  is  the  dan- 
ija-  today  greater  than  it  was,  say,  a  year  ago, 
and  if  so,  why? 

A.  Perhaps  I  did  not  express  myself  quite 
accurately.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  danger  of  standing  alone  is  so  great  that  I 
think  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  draw  to- 
gether. Now,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  weapons  capabilities 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  referred  to  that  before. 
You  have  had  here  a  span  of  40  years  during 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet  rulers  have  been 
channeled  into  this  one  purpose — of  trying  to  de- 
velop the  technical  skills  to  equal  and,  if  possible, 
to  surpass  us  in  the  military  field.  And  with 
people  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Eussians,  or  some 
of  them,  and  the  training  they  get,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  make  steady  progress  in  that 
direction. 

As  I  pointed  out,  I  think,  here  before,  some 
fears  ago  we  had  the  atomic  bomb  and  they  had 
lone.  Finally  they  got  it.  That  was  a  step  in 
losing  the  gap.  We  had  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
They  had  none.  They  get  it  and  that  further 
doses  the  gap.  They  are  now  far  advanced  in  the 
ield  of  missiles.  We  are  pretty  far  advanced  too. 
[t  looks  as  though  in  some  respects  they  are  some- 
vhat  ahead  of  us.  But  I  don't  think  that  you 
•vill  get,  during  the  foreseeable  future,  a  situation 
vhere  the  preponderance  of  power  of  the  West, 
md  particularly  the  United  States,  will  be  as 
rreat  as  it  was,  let  us  say,  in  1948  or  '49—10  years 
•go.  There  is  no  possibility,  in  the  face  of  the 
echnological  skills  which  they  have  and  as  long 
s  they  maintain  the  ability  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
heir  peoples  in  that  direction,  of  maintaining  the 
ind  of  a  great  gap  that  did  exist  a  decade  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  we  localize  this  assess- 
ment of  danger  in  a  specific  area?  Many  weeks 
go,  xchen  Ambassador  Henderson  came  back 
rom  the  Middle  East,  he  spoke  in  words  of  strong 
oncern  about  the  danger  there.5    You  corrobo- 
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rated  some  of  that  in  your  own  statements,  and 
for  a  while  the  situation  seemed  to  be  getting  des- 
perately worse.  All  of  a  sudden,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  it  seems  to  have  collapsed.  Has  it  in- 
deed collapsed,  and  what  is  your  own  personal 
assessment  of  what  the  situation  is  now? 

A.  Well,  let  me  first  make  clear  that  the  danger 
that  I  spoke  of  before  and  was  talking  about  was 
not  a  localized  danger  but  a  general  danger  which 
exists  with  the  inevitable  growth  of  Soviet  Com- 
munist military  power.  Now,  as  far  as  the  locali- 
zation in  the  Middle  East  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  danger  there— there  still  is  a  danger  there, 
just  as  there  is  in  many  other  spots  in  the  world. 
The  Soviets  seem  to  have  tried  to  build  up  that 
danger  as  being  a  danger  that  stemmed  from  Tur- 
key. It  looks  as  though  they  had  done  that,  per- 
haps, as  a  smokescreen.  You  know,  it's  a  usual 
tactic  to  accuse  others  of  doing  the  things  which 
they  intend  to  do  themselves.  I  think  that  is 
evident  in  the  statement  where  Zhukov  is  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  he  was  guilty  of  "ad- 
venturism" in  foreign  affairs.  Well,  the  only 
"adventurism"  in  foreign  affairs  that  recently 
occurred  were  the  threatening  gestures  against 
Turkey  at  a  time  when  Zhukov  had  been  sent  off 
on  this  detour  of  3  weeks  to  Yugoslavia  and  to 
Albania. 

Now,  the  charges  that  have  collapsed  are  the 
charges  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  collapsed  be- 
cause they  had  no  substance  behind  them  ever. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  is  free  of  danger  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  Arab  states  is  secure.  I  think 
it  is  in  danger. 

Technological  Achievements 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  answering  the  question  be- 
fore last  you  said  that  one  of  the  reasons,  or  the 
reason,  for  the  recent  Soviet  technological  achieve- 
ments is  that  they  have  been  concentrating  for 
Jfi  years  on  this  military  aspect  of  technology. 
And  on  Friday  [November  1]  the  President's 
Committee  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  briefed  the 
press  on  this  issue  and  said,  and  Pm  quoting,  "We 
must  puncture  this  myth  that  the  Russians  suc- 
ceeded by  concentrating  all  energies  on  military 
things.  They  have  concentrated  on  so  broad  a 
variety  of  fields  that  it  reads  like  a  list  of  every- 
thing that  man  can  do."  And  they  started  reel- 
ing off  a  list  of  subjects  on  which  the  Russians 
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had  achieved  as  great  a  success  as  they  have  in 
missiles.  There  seems  to  be  a  disagreement. 
And  they  were  quoting  the  CIA  on  this  issue. 
There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement. 

A.  If  I  said  they  were  concentrating  just  upon 
the  military,  that  was  too  narrow  a  statement  of 
the  case.  They  have  been  concentrating  prima- 
rily upon  scientific  and  technical  work,  which  is 
largely  utilized  by  the  military  although  not  ex- 
clusively so.  But  they  do  not  allow  many  of 
their  youth,  I  think  any  of  their  youth,  to  go  to 
theological  seminaries  because  there  aren't  any 
such  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  maintain  the  kind  of  a  balanced  society 
that  we  have. 

If  we  had,  for  the  last  40  years,  been  compel- 
ling all  the  students  in  our  universities,  high 
schools,  and  the  like,  to  concentrate  on  scientific 
and  technological  matters,  we  probably  would 
have  been  much  further  advanced  than  we  are  in 
that  field.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  have  an  un- 
balanced society  of  the  kind  that  they  have.  This 
nation  became  a  great  nation  in  the  world  with- 
out having  a  great  military  establishment  because 
it  did  the  kind  of  things  that  enriched  the  life  of 
the  people  and  of  individuals.  And  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  to  be  drawn,  by  the  competi- 
tion of  an  atheistic  and  materialistic  society,  into 
just  trying  to  match  a  particular  pattern  that 
they  establish  for  themselves. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  reports,  or 
rumors  anyhow,  that  Russia  this  week  would  make 
an  attempt  to  hit  the  moon  with  a  missile.  If 
such  an  accomplishment  should  occur,  would  it 
surprise  or  concern  you?     {Laughter) 

A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hypothetical  question. 
I  think  you  better  ask  that  of  somebody  else. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  a  while  ago,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  looks  as  though  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
of  us  in  some  respects  on  missiles.  What  respects 
did  you  liave  in  mind,  and  are  they  such  that  we 
could  catch  up? 


A.  Are  they  such  as  we  can  catch  up  ? 

Q.  Yes.  I  mean,  is  this  a  very  serious  lag  on 
our  part  that  can  or  cannot  be  closed? 

A.  Well,  I  feel  assured  that  we  can  catch  up 
but  of  course  you  realize  that  the  Department  oi 
State  is  not  expert  in  the  field  of  missiles.  Wt 
have  plenty  of  problems  of  our  own,  but  develop- 
ing missiles  is  not  one  of  them.  Nor  do  we  claia 
to  be  experts  in  that  field.  All  the  informatior 
that  I  get  on  this  subject  I  get  from  anothei 
department  of  the  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  your  last  press  conference 
you  talked  to  us  about  the  importance  of  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  of  other  people  in  the  fret 
world  of  the  defense  capabilities  of  the  West.  It 
that  connection,  are  we  planning,  or  do  you  favor 
the  establishment  of  intermediate-range  missile 
bases  in  Europe  as  fast  as  they  become  availabh. 
to  us,  to  help  drive  home  this  knowledge? 

A.  We  already  have,  as  you  know,  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  Bermuda  for  the  establishment  oi 
an  intermediate-missiles  unit  in  the  United  King- 
dom. I  would  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  hav( 
them  elsewhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  propagandt 
advantage  the  Soviet  Union  apparently  hoi 
gained  from  the  successful  launching  of  its  twe 
earth  satellites,  do  you  wish  from  a  foreign-polici 
standpoint  that  the  United  States  would  hurry  u} 
and  get  one  up  there? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  demonstrate 
as  I  think  we  shall,  that  we  have  developed  a  com 
parable  capability  in  these  respects. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  see  the  German  Am 
bassador  yesterday,  and,  if  so,  could  you  tell  u, 
what  was  discussed? 

A.  I  saw  him  briefly.  He  came  in  to  see  some 
body  else.  He  dropped  by  to  see  me,  and  wi 
talked  primarily  about  this  coming  NATC 
meeting. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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New  Dimensions  in  Diplomacy 


by  Under  Secretary  Herter 


For  me,  and  for  others  in  your  Government 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, this  is  a  significant  meeting.  A  body  of 
private  citizens  has  taken  an  important  initiative. 
The  Commission  has  brought  together  a  numer- 
ous and  representative  group  of  Americans  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  strengthening  of 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  this  nation  and 
|  the  peoples  of  the  nations  of  Asia. 

If  you  will  permit  the  introduction  of  a  per- 
sonal note,  I  have  had  a  rewarding  and  lifelong 
iciation  with  Asia  and  its  culture.  My  grand- 
father traveled  extensively  in  the  Far  East  and 
brought  back  to  this  country  the  first  Japanese 
prints  ever  seen  here.  My  mother  and  father, 
both  artists,  went  to  Asia  for  their  honeymoon 
and  thereafter  brought  into  our  home  prints, 
paintings,  carvings,  and  many  other  things  of 
beauty  from  the  Orient.  These  lovely  Asian  por- 
trayals of  line,  form,  and  color  were  a  part  of 
the  environment  into  which  I  was  born  and  have 
lived  with  ever  since.  Thus,  I  have  a  sense  of 
personal  association  with  the  subject  this  confer- 
ence will  discuss. 

Let  me  call  to  your  particular  attention  the 
framework  of  the  meeting.  We  do  not  deal  with 
the  easing  of  crisis,  the  resolution  of  disputes,  or 
the  colder,  grimmer  political  concerns  that  some- 
times seem  to  dominate  our  official  activities.  We 
move  in  the  warmer,  more  human  area  of  mutual 
ippreciation  and  understanding  of  cultural,  so- 

1  Address  made  before  the  first  plenary  session  of  the 
">ixth  National  Conference  of  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  6 
(press  release  619).  The  theme  of  the  conference  was 
'Asia  and  the  United  States :  What  the  American  Citizen 
'an  Do  To  Promote  Mutual  Understanding  and  Coop- 
eration." 
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cial,  and  spiritual  values  in  Asia  and  the  West. 
Admittedly,  action  in  the  arena  of  politics,  with 
all  the  stresses  and  strains  of  international  rival- 
ries, is  a  primary  function  of  our  Government, 
and  a  number  of  others.     But  let  us  also  recog- 
nize that  explorations  of  ways  to  better  under- 
standing are  vital  long-range  efforts  that  hold, 
for  us,  a  main  hope  for  creating  the  kind  of  in- 
ternational climate  needed  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enduring  and  an  equitable  peace.     Insofar 
as  that  is  true,  this  conference,  and  the  comple- 
mentary activities  we  can  expect  to  flow  from  it, 
supplies  an  essential  positive  facet  to  our  work 
of  building  world  peace.     It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  I  chose  my  subject  for  this  talk  tonight. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  profound  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  diplomacy  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.     No  longer  is  the  diplomat  concerned 
simply  with  the  routine  of  maintaining  official 
contacts,  of  dealing  with  individual  consular  prob- 
lems, or  of  representing  his  country  at  ceremonial 
functions.     The   working   diplomat   today   finds 
himself  involved  in  a  vast  range  of  professional 
and  technical  responsibilities  that  may  range  from 
negotiating  the  export  of  a  nuclear  reactor  to 
distributing  a  new  strain  of  wheat,  from  reconcil- 
ing technical  problems  in  radio  broadcasting  to 
negotiating  for  exchange  visits  of  two  great  sym- 
phony orchestras. 

Cultural  Diplomacy,  the  First  Dimension 

This  vastly  increased  importance  of  cultural 
diplomacy  is  one  of  the  new  dimensions  with  which 
we  are  concerned  tonight.  Traditionally  all  na- 
tions have  looked  upon  their  ambassadors  in  for- 
eign posts  as  representatives  of  their  national  cul- 
tures.    But  in  times  past  the  cultural  element  in 
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diplomacy  has  been  taken  for  granted  rather  than 
dynamically  developed.  Now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century,  nations  have  suddenly  come  to 
realize  that  the  cultural  values  and  achievements 
of  other  nations  are  no  longer  merely  matters  of 
casual  interest  for  a  few  scholars  and  members 
of  the  intellectual  elite. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  the  cause.  Tech- 
nology has  made  the  world  smaller.  Nations  sud- 
denly find  themselves  living  as  close  neighbors, 
as  it  were,  on  a  crowded  street.  This  proximity 
has  made  the  need  for  understanding  an  urgent 
and  vital  matter  for  us  all. 

We  have  to  know  what  motivates  other  peoples 
in  order  to  know  what  we  may  expect  of  our 
neighbors,  what  "makes  them  tick,"  what  worries 
them,  how  they  look  from  their  inner  world  at  the 
outer  world  we  all  share.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  have  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
sights and  understandings.  Without  knowledge 
and  understanding  there  can  be  no  mutual  confi- 
dence and  no  solid  basis  for  satisfactory  mutual 
cooperation.  The  reverse — misunderstanding — 
can  lead  to  miscalculation  and  mistrust,  and  the 
grave  consequences  that  spring  therefrom. 

So  I  assert  with  great  earnestness,  and  with 
a  great  sense  of  urgency,  that  mutual  cul- 
tural understanding— cultural  understanding  in 
breadth  and  in  depth — is  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  this  diverse  and  multinational  world  of  ours. 
Indeed,  understanding  of  this  kind  is  an  essential 
in  reaching  intelligent  political  decisions. 

Our  Government  recognizes  the  importance  of 
this  mutual  cultural  understanding  and  for  many 
years  now  has  devoted  very  substantial  budgets  to 
activities  of  a  cultural  nature.  Some  of  them 
have  involved  making  our  culture  better  under- 
stood abroad.  Some  of  them  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  Americans  to  get  deeper  insights  into  the 
cultural  values  and  achievements  of  foreign 
nations. 

However,  we  should  take  careful  note  that  all 
cultural  diplomacy  does  not  have  mutual  under- 
standing as  its  objective.  There  is  a  second  kind 
of  cultural  diplomacy,  a  perversion  of  the  first — a 
cultural  diplomacy  which  is  no  more  than  a  mask 
to  disguise  a  pursuit  of  narrow  political  advan- 
tages. This  kind  of  cultural  diplomacy  seeks  to 
penetrate  another  country  in  order  to  develop 
internal  political  forces  which  eventually  will  cor- 
rupt,   its    national    life   and    replace   traditional 
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values  with  an  alien  ideology  antagonistic  to  the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  to  the  creativen 
ness  of  the  individual. 

Can  a  nation  distinguish  between  these  twa 
types  of  cultural  diplomacy?  If  a  powerful 
nation  proposes  to  a  weaker  neighbor  a  cultural 
interchange  in  which  the  emphasis  is  put  on 
mutual  appreciation  and  some  form  of  cultural 
activity,  what  are  the  tests  of  sincerity  and  good 
intentions?  The  best  test  is  a  willingness  to  re- 
ceive cultural  influence  as  well  as  to  exert  it- 
There  are  nations  which  produce  vast  quantities 
of  propaganda  about  themselves  and  their 
achievements  and  disseminate  this  information 
abroad  in  a  score  of  different  ways.  Yet  they  re- 
sort to  extraordinary  efforts  to  shield  their  popu- 
lations from  foreign  ideas  and  cultural  influences. 
They  are  willing  to  export  but  not  to  import. 
There  are  instances  where  grave  doubt  exists  over 
their  willingness  to  import — to  accept. 

For  some  time  now  the  Communists  have  been 
extremely  active  in  cultural  exchange.  The  scale 
and  timing  of  some  of  their  efforts  have  been  such 
that  Western  correspondents  have  described  them 
as  "cultural  offensives"!  The  term  implies  con-i 
quest.  It  evokes  memories,  for  example,  of  the 
suppression  and  eventual  obliteration  of  the  cul- 
tures of  Uzbek  and  Turkestan  by  their  Czarist 
overlords. 

It  is  profitless  to  speculate  here  about  Com- 
munist intentions  in  this  area  of  activity.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  basic  paradox  in  their  interest  in 
cultural  exchange  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
most  observers.  Communism  is  avowedly  ma- 
terialistic. Ask  a  Marxist  about  belief  in  God 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  science  is  God.  For  him 
things  of  the  spirit  are  fictions  of  an  immature 
mind.  Can  we  not  ask,  then,  what  kind  of  cul- 
tural understanding  can  be  developed  between 
people  who  deify  science  and  those  whose  lives  are 
attuned  to  religious  principles — be  they  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Confucian,  Taoist,  Muslim,  Shintoist, 
or  Christian  ?  What  kind  of  mutual  appreciation 
can  be  cultivated  between  devotees  of  materialism 
and  societies  whose  highest  expression  is  that  of 
the  spirit? 

We  do  not  need  to  answer  these  questions  here. 
It  is  enough  for  us — and  that  pronoun  includes 
all  free  peoples — to  keep  them  in  the  forefront  of 
our  thinking. 

At  this  point  a  little  self-inspection  is  in  order. 
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Certain  critics  of  America  delight  in  talking  of 
the  materialism  of  our  society.  This  is  a  stereo- 
type as  invalid  as  most  stereotypes.  I  believe  a 
perceptive  observer,  one  who  is  neither  over- 
whelmed nor  distracted  by  our  industrial  com- 
plex, would  see  beyond  our  workaday  concern 
with  making  a  living.  He  would  properly  iden- 
tify our  true  motivations  in  the  literature,  the 
painting,  and  the  music  that  has  been  so  abun- 
dantly produced  by  American  artists.  Certainly 
we  attend  to  practical  concerns.  But  most  of  us 
have  primary  interests  in  matters  of  the  mind  and 
spirit. 

"What  then  of  our  capacity  to  receive,  to  ap- 
preciate the  culture  of  others,  to  import?  In  my 
view  we  need  no  further  evidence  of  this  than 
che  fact  of  this  meeting. 

You  have  come  here  because  of  a  desire  to  learn 
more  about  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific  and 
the  rich  and  varied  cultures  of  which  they  are 
so  justly  proud.  In  the  next  few  days  you  will 
make  fresh  contact  with  the  philosophies,  cus- 
|toms,  and  traditions  of  Asia.  You  will  get  a  fur- 
ther insight  into  the  many  contributions  that 
Asian  art,  letters,  and  thought  have  made  to  the 
West.  You  will  have  reviewed  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  civilizations  that  were  old  when  North 
America  was  still  a  wilderness.  You  will  hear, 
firsthand,  various  Asian  points  of  view.  In  the 
process  you  will  note  many  similarities  and  many 
differences.     Both  are  important. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  axiom  "To  know 
all  is  to  understand  all."  Let  me  clarify  this 
term  "understanding."  It  does  not  necessarily 
nvolve  affection  or  dislike.  These  two  emotions 
*re  beside  the  point.  What  I  am  driving  at  is 
knowledge  of  the  other — the  true  image  instead 
}f  the  stereotype,  an  appreciation  of  similarities, 
and  a  tolerance,  perhaps  even  a  relish,  for  differ- 
ences. These,  I  think,  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
working  understanding,  which,  in  turn,  is  the 
foundation  of  smooth  relations  between  nations 
ind  people. 

Mutuality,  the  Second  Dimension 

The  second  new  dimension  of  diplomacy  I 
»vould  like  to  underscore  I  shall  call  mutuality. 
This  grows  out  of  the  increasing  recognition  of 
:he  mutual  dependence  of  nations  and  peoples  on 
me  another  and  of  the  mutual  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  common  action. 
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This  dimension  arises  from  a  twofold  need. 
One  concerns  the  development  of  knowledge 
about  a  nation  that  shows  signs  of  being  less  than 
friendly.  Obviously,  an  accurate  understanding 
and  analysis  is  a  requisite  to  any  effective  han- 
dling of  the  situation.  We  need  to  know  about 
intentions,  objectives,  and  the  strength  of  the 
motivating  force. 

This  is  distinguished  from,  but  related  to,  the 
second  need,  which  is  more  constructive  in  its 
aims.  If  effective  and  solidly  constructed  cooper- 
ation is  planned,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  proposed  partner,  his  culture  and  his  cus- 
toms, is  essential.  For  example,  a  leader  in 
another  land  makes  a  statement  that  affects 
American  interests,  official  or  unofficial.  Yet  a 
correct  translation  of  that  statement  may  be  to- 
tally inadequate  to  our  purposes,  because  the 
English  translation  may  mean  something  en- 
tirely different  from  what  the  original  statement 
meant  in  the  social  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
made.  In  effect,  it  is  risky  to  assume  that  you 
understand  what  a  man  says  unless  you  under- 
stand the  man. 

I  believe  that  the  vitality  and  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  American  culture  derives  from  our 
history — from  our  capacity  to  absorb  the  contri- 
bution offered  by  the  many  ethnic  groups  that 
have  emigrated  to  America.  However,  these  cul- 
tural infusions,  or  transfusions,  have  originated 
for  the  most  part  in  the  West.  I  think  it  is  time 
we  turned  east  toward  Asia  to  listen  and  to  learn. 
The  delegates  attending  this  conference  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  set  a  pattern  which  can  be 
adopted  from  here,  at  the  Pacific  gateway,  all  the 
way  to  my  home  city  of  Boston. 

Multilateral  Action,  the  Third  Dimension 

We  come  now  to  a  third  new  dimension  which 
has  paralleled  the  evolution  of  mutuality;  it  is 
the  increasing  resort  to  multilateral  action.  In 
mentioning  this  development  one  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  propriety  of  San  Francisco's 
invitation  to  the  National  Commission  to  hold 
this  Sixth  Conference  on  Asian-American  rela- 
tions here.  It  was  in  San  Francisco,  this  magi- 
cally beautiful  city,  that  the  most  important  of 
all  manifestations  of  this  concept  came  into  being. 
That  was  the  great  landmark  in  history,  12  years 
ago,  when  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 

Since  that  day  in  1945,  12  turbulent  years  have 
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passed.  We  have  come  through  a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary difficulties — one  which  imposed  se- 
vere trials  on  the  U.N.  and  the  family  of  special- 
ized agencies  linked  to  it.  In  general,  we  can 
truly  say  that  these  tests  have  been  met.  We  can 
further  state  that  these  agencies  are  the  wiser  and 
stronger  for  their  experience. 

We  have  also  seen  established  certain  capabil- 
ities which  attach  exclusively  to  these  organiza- 
tions. We  have  reached  the  point,  in  my  view, 
where  the  United  Nations  offers  the  most  hopeful 
means  of  dealing  with  a  number  of  problems  of 
prime  international  concern.  I  believe,  as  well, 
that  we  are  approaching  a  stage  where  the  same 
thing  may  be  true  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  nations  will  be 
persuaded  that  UNESCO  is  filling,  and  filling 
well,  the  role  for  which  it  was  intended.  As  you 
know,  UNESCO's  work  in  education  has  been 
most  effective.  The  organization  has  been  able 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  more  than  a 
score  of  its  member  nations  who  sought  help  in 
setting  up  a  public  school  system.  UNESCO 
missions  have  also  done  important  pioneering  in 
teaching  men  the  skills  they  need  to  get  more  out 
of  their  environment.  And  the  agency  has 
launched  a  10-year  program  to  get  every  child  in 
Latin  America  in  school.  It  is  helping  to  provide 
schools  for  children  who  have  none  and  to  teach 
illiterate  adults  to  read  and  write. 

Allow  me,  at  this  point,  to  serve  warning. 
UNESCO  and  its  partner  agencies  are  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  political  matters  and  so  touch 
on  the  areas  of  trade  and  economic  affairs  only 
as  a  corollary  to  their  main  function.  Despite 
this,  we  would  be  ill  advised  to  assign  to  these 
agencies  a  position  of  minor  importance.  Many 
of  their  accomplishments  are  chain-reactive. 

The  World  Health  Organization's  dramatic 
drive  to  wipe  out  malaria  is  more  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  disease.  It  is  a  move  to  restore  whole 
populations  to  health  and  vitality.  This  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  marked  impact  on  productivity  and 
consumption.  The  U.N.  Children's  Fund  and 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  are  im- 
proving the  basic  diet  of  millions  of  people. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
through  free  Asia.     It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 


tend the  ceremonies  whereby  the  Federation  c 
Malaya  officially  became  a  sovereign  power.  A 
I  witnessed  the  transfer  of  authority  from  th 
colonial  governor  to  the  newly  elected  Malaya 
chief  of  state,  I  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  fa( 
that  this  was  the  tenth  such  occurrence  to  tat 
place  in  the  area  since  World  War  II.  It  woul 
be  a  dull  person,  indeed,  who  would  not  concluc 
that  a  drive  for  freedom  and  self-determinatio 
has  swept  the  perimeter  of  Asia  with  the  force  c 
a  tidal  wave. 

But  I  was  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  fee 
ing  of  matching  intensity  that  I  encountered  i 
many  places.  This  was  the  realization  that  i 
literacy,  sickness,  misery,  and  the  other  trag 
components  of  a  submarginal  existence  were  n( 
for  them,  or  for  anyone,  a  necessary  condition  ( 
life.  The  peoples  of  Asia,  products  of  an  anciei 
and  honorable  civilization,  are  keenly  aware  ths 
the  materials  of  the  essentials  of  life  are  aroun 
them  and  that  the  technical  knowledge  needed  f( 
the  fuller  development  of  their  environmei 
exists. 

I  believe  that  in  large  degree  Asian  leaders  ai 
glad  to  seek  from  their  associates  in  the  free  worl 
the  technical  training  so  desperately  neede 
throughout  the  region.  This  I  am  glad  to  sa 
is  now  being  supplied  not  alone  by  our  own  Go1 
ernment  and  private  organizations  and  indivic 
uals  in  this  country  but  also,  and  I  hope  ever  moi 
effectively,  through  the  U.N.  and  its  associate 
agencies. 

The  United  States  Government,  as  any  respoi 
sible  government  should,  engages  in  an  almo: 
continuous  review  of  policy.  I  can  report  thi 
the  functions  of  the  specialized  agencies,  especial! 
UNESCO,  are  receiving  close  scrutiny  because 
is  evident  that  they  are  assuming  an  increasing! 
vital  role  in  the  improvement  of  relations — b< 
tween  governments,  yes,  but  more  particular! 
between  peoples.  I  feel  confident  that  concrei 
evidence  of  this  view  will  appear  before  man 
weeks  have  passed.  The  heartening  initiative  di 
played  in  convening  this  conference  adds  to  th 
conviction. 

We  wish  you  every  success  and  hope  the  repe 
cussions  of  your  meetings  will  spread  throughoi 
this  land  and  the  lands  across  the  Pacific. 
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UNESCO:  One  Road  to  Peace 


by  Andrew  H.  Berding 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 


All  of  us  have  been  interested  in — and  some- 
times dismayed  by — the  developments  that  have 
affected  the  growth  of  international  cooperation 
since  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
all  our  high  expectations  of  the  United  Nations 
have  not  come  to  pass  should  not  be  too  surprising. 
It  is  certainly  less  surprising  than  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  able  to  deal  with 
so  wide  a  range  of  difficult  and  serious  problems 
not  even  contemplated  in  1945. 

An  aggressive  international  communism  bent  on 
conquest  and  subversion  has  put  the  United  Na- 
tions to  severe  tests.  It  has  sorely  tried  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  which  have  sought  to  create 
the  conditions  of  peace  in  the  postwar  world.  And 
it  has  made  more  difficult  the  cooperation  of  na- 
tions through  such  specialized  agencies  as  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  12  years  since 
1945  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
seriously  wavered  in  their  firm  support  of 
UNESCO.  As  understanding  grows  and  deepens, 
more  of  us  are  finding  more  to  approve  and  less 
to  criticize  in  the  substantial  work  UNESCO  and 
its  member  states  have  under  way  around  the 
world. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  care  with  which 
a  number  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in 
this  country  have  examined  not  only  the  pro- 
gram of  UNESCO  but  also  its  aims  and  methods. 
Moreover,  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 


ganizations and  Movements  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  conducted  hearings  this  year 
on  the  specialized  agencies.  The  hearings  lasted 
several  months,  and  the  record  runs  to  more  than 
900  pages  of  testimony.  Persons  critical  of 
UNESCO  as  well  as  those  favoring  the  organiza- 
tion had  full  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  subcommittee  filed  its  report  recently,2  and 
it  could  find  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  criti- 
cisms most  commonly  made  about  UNESCO.  In 
this  democracy  of  ours  we  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  findings  of  an  authoritative 
committee  of  Congress,  and  I  hope  this  report  will 
encourage  many  Americans  who  could  not  them- 
selves make  a  careful  study  of  UNESCO. 

This  morning  Dr.  Veronese3  and  Dr.  Evans4 
have  provided  substantial  insight  into  UNESCO's 
present  operations  and  future  prospects.  This  af- 
ternoon you  will  examine  some  of  the  results  of 
UNESCO's  work  and  suggest  guidelines  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  plan  our  Government's 
policy  toward  this  organization. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  the  National 
Commission  that  we  value  the  thoughtful  study 
you  give  to  the  international  program  of 
UNESCO.  Our  appreciation  of  your  efforts  is 
indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, your  advice  on  the  UNESCO  program 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Department  of  State 


1  Address  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Commission  for  UNESCO  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  Nov.  5  (press  release  600  dated  Nov.  4). 


2  The  United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies :  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1, 
1957.     [Committee  print.] 

'  Vittorino  Veronese,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  UNESCO. 

'  Luther  Evans,  Director  General  of  UNESCO. 
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throughout  the  past  11  years.  This  advice  has  be- 
come the  basis  for  the  positions  of  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  program  of  UNESCO  in  every  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference. 

At  this  meeting  you  will,  I  hope,  give  instruc- 
tions or  guidance  to  your  committees  which  will 
meet  in  the  next  several  months.  Thus  you  will 
assist  them  in  making  recommendations  to  the 
Government  on  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Director  General  for  1959-60. 

As  you  carry  forward  your  discussions  here,  and 
in  the  months  to  come,  I  hope  you  will  consider 
not  only  what  the  international  program  should 
include  but  also  what  we  as  a  government  and 
what  your  institutions  and  organizations  should 
be  willing  to  undertake  in  fulfillment  of  that 
program. 

In  the  early  years,  when  the  program  of 
UNESCO  was  in  a  formative  stage,  I  am  told  that 
we  were  hard  pressed  to  answer  a  certain  question. 
It  was  asked  by  those  who  were  eager  to  help. 
The  question  was:  "What  can  /  do?"  That  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  As  the  program  of 
UNESCO  has  developed,  the  need  for  action  on 
our  part  as  a  member  state  becomes  more  evident. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  capable 
volunteers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  in  1948.  And  it  called  upon  UNESCO 
to  help  secure  worldwide  understanding  of  the 
declaration.  UNESCO,  in  turn,  called  upon  the 
national  commissions  of  the  member  states  to 
carry  out  this  task.  As  we  are  about  to  enter  the 
12th  year,  it  might  be  well  for  our  National  Com- 
mission, and  for  all  others,  to  ask  whether  we 
have  done  this  task  well  and  what  more  needs 
doing. 

As  UNESCO's  program  unfolds,  its  projects 
become  more  arresting.  The  major  project  on 
"Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Cultural  Values"  is  a  good  illustration. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  decision  of  a  year 
ago  to  devote  your  Sixth  National  Conference  to 
this  theme.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  conference  pro- 
gram of  so  much  interest  and  promise.  But  the 
end  is  not  here.  What  will  follow  the  confer- 
ence? What  tasks  require  the  action  of  the  or- 
ganizations you  represent?  What  tasks  should 
Government  agencies  undertake?  And  will  we 
both  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  do 


our  full  part  as  a  member  state  in  the  further 
ance  of  this  10-year  project? 

In  good  part,  the  answer  to  those  questions 
rests  with  you.  Your  conference  will  unfold  s 
wide  and  important  range  of  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try directed  toward  an  understanding  betweer 
Asian  peoples  and  ourselves  and  toward  increased 
cooperation.  But  it  may  highlight,  as  well,  the 
limitations  on  our  present  understanding  ol 
Asian  culture  and  peoples  and  point  to  steps  we 
need  to  take. 

Role  of  U.S.  National  Commission 

What  will  the  role  of  the  National  Commissior 
be  in  taking  these  steps  or  in  encouraging  others 
to  take  them? 

As  you  know,  UNESCO  is  unique  among  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  that  no  othei 
agency  has  a  National  Commission  or  similai 
mechanism  to  advise  and  assist  the  member  state,' 
in  carrying  out  its  program.  As  you  also  know 
the  lines  of  responsibility  for  action  as  betweer 
the  Government  and  the  National  Commission  an 
not  precise. 

In  1946,  when  Congress  adopted  the  joint  res- 
olution authorizing  membership  in  UNESCC 
and  establishing  the  National  Commission,  little 
was  known  of  the  kind  of  program  the  organiza- 
tion would  have.  Little  was  known  of  the  chal- 
lenge this  program  would  present.  Thus  the 
legislation  is  general  rather  than  detailed  as  tc 
the  types  of  action  we  would  employ  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  responsibility  as  a  member  state. 

It  was  timely,  therefore,  for  the  commission,  al 
its  meeting  a  year  ago,  to  call  for  a  review  of  its 
work  in  its  first  decade  and  for  a  study  of  possi- 
bilities of  strengthening  itself.  We  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  wish  to  give  encouragement  tc 
this  kind  of  independent  study.  Those  who  con- 
duct it  will  receive  our  full  cooperation. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  conscious  of  oui 
governmental  responsibility  toward  UNESCO. 
In  response  to  recommendations  made  by  Mr 
Allyn  5  when  he  returned  from  the  New  Delhi 
conference  last  year,  we  have  begun  in  Wash- 
ington a  study  of  our  Government's  relationship 
to  UNESCO.  We  would  like  to  determine 
whether    we    can    make    our    participation    in 


8  Stanley  O.  Allyn,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  ninth  session  of  the  UNESCO  General  Conference. 
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UNESCO  more  useful  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
organization  as  a  whole. 

W,>  have,  therefore,  taken  our  cue  from  the 
•nal  Commission.  Now  is  a  suitable  time 
for  a  fresh  examination  of  our  interests  in  this 
organization.  For  the  U.S.  concept  of  cultural 
diplomacy,  of  which  participation  in  UNESCO 
is  a  part,  is  not  a  static  concept.  We  have  wit- 
1.  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
an  expansion  of  unexpected  magnitude  in  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  cooperation  with 
other  peoples.  We  may  freely  say  that  cultural 
diplomacy  has  become  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  taking  its 
place  as  a  partner  in  foreign  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations. 

A  New  Diplomacy 

But  it  is  not  the  relative  newness  of  cultural 
cooperation  that  gives  this  aspect  of  foreign  pol- 
icy its  special  significance.  It  is,  instead,  the  fact 
that  in  the  conduct  of  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  relations  with  other  people  an  area  is 
emerging  that  is  not  the  preserve  of  traditional 
diplomats  alone.  It  is  one  in  which  the  partic- 
ipation of  millions  of  our  people  is  necessary. 

Consequently  we  are  rapidly  developing  a  kind 
of  partnership  between  the  Government  and  in- 
stitutions and  groups  in  a  new  manifestation  of 
diplomacy  that  overcomes  many  traditional  bar- 
riers. This  method  of  diplomacy  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people  in  other 
countries  on  what  we  have  come  to  call  a  "people 
fo  people"  basis.  It  may  be  significant  that  this 
is  a  term  that  Milton  Eisenhower  and  George 
Stoddard  and  other  UNESCO  founders  used  in 
iescribing  their  concept  of  UNESCO.  They 
:ermed  it  a  "people  to  people"  agency. 

So  rapid  has  been  this  postwar  development  of 
Klucational,  scientific,  and  cultural  contact  that 
nany  people  have  not  had  occasion  to  view  it  in 
:he  sum  total  of  its  importance. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  members  of  the 
National  Commission  and  their  organizations  help 
o  interpret  this  new  aspect  of  diplomacy  and  to 
mgage  more  well-prepared  people  in  it.  For,  if 
'ver  a  people  had  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
-onduct  of  foreign  relations  of  a  nation,  the 
Vmerican  people  have  that  opportunity  today. 

What  are  some  of  these  activities  which,  like 


UNESCO,  require  the  response  of  numbers  of 
people  and  partnership  between  private  citizens 
and  their  government  ? 

Exchange  of  Persons 

One  of  the  efforts  most  nearly  akin  to  the 
methods  of  UNESCO  is  the  international  ex- 
change-of-persons  program.  This  was  authorized 
with  some  of  the  other  American  Republics  under 
the  terms  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention  back  in 
1936.  In  1946  an  amendment  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act,  sponsored  by  Senator  William  Ful- 
bright,  increased  the  number  of  countries  partici- 
pating in  educational  exchange  and  extended  our 
binational  exchange  program  to  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  Smith-Mundt  act  of  1948  put  the 
educational-exchange  program  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  increased  the  number  and  types  of  par- 
ticipants. Perhaps  this  is  the  cultural-exchange 
program  best  known  to  Americans,  for  there  is 
hardly  a  community  that  has  not  benefited  directly 
from  these  exchanges. 

Many  American  communities  have  provided 
students,  teachers,  specialists,  and  professors  to  go 
abroad  for  educational  purposes.  They  have  seen 
these  persons  return  enriched  in  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Many  of  these  returning  ex- 
changees have  been  able  to  help  their  communi- 
ties gam  a  better  understanding  of  the  traditions, 
values,  and  achievements  of  other  peoples.  In  do- 
ing so  they  have  helped  broaden  the  horizons  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Many  American  communities,  too,  have  received 
foreign  students,  teachers,  professors,  research 
scholars,  specialists,  and  leaders  from  around  the 
world.  These  communities  have  gained  much 
from  this  first-hand  contact  with  the  representa- 
tives of  other  cultures.  In  this  way  a  new  dimen- 
sion has  been  added  to  American  adult  education. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  Americans  who 
go  to  other  countries  under  the  program  assist  in 
strengthening  educational,  technical,  and  profes- 
sional institutions  and  other  facilities  in  those 
countries.  Some  help  improve  and  extend  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language.  Some  inter- 
pret American  history,  law,  literature,  architec- 
ture, art,  and  ideas. 

They  bring  back  increased  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  literatures,  government  and  his- 
tories, and  arts  and  sciences  of  other  countries. 
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They  thereby  contribute  to  more  adequate  study 
of  foreign  areas  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
provide  a  pool  of  competent  manpower  and  intel- 
ligent leadership  now  needed  by  business,  govern- 
mental, and  educational  institutions  in  their  over- 
seas operations. 

In  both  cases,  we  know  the  American  and  for- 
eign grantees  alike  have  furthered  adult  education 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  have  received 
something  of  value  for  themselves.  They  have 
discussed  their  own  cultural  heritage  with  groups 
and  individuals  in  their  host  countries.  And  upon 
return  home  they  have  shared  their  new  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  with  their  colleagues  and 
fellow  countrymen. 

This  program,  therefore,  is  particularly  suited 
to  bridging  cultural  differences  and  promoting  the 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  now  so 
necessary  between  peoples.  In  this  process  of 
exchange  we  are  building  a  more  solid  foundation 
of  healthy  international  relationships  which  will 
facilitate  future  cooperation. 

In  1956  more  than  3,500  persons  from  88  coun- 
tries and  territories  came  to  this  country  under 
the  International  Educational  Exchange  Program 
and  1,700  Americans  went  to  67  other  countries 
for  educational  purposes.  Substantial  though 
these  numbers  are,  it  is  important  to  view  them  in 
perspective  by  recalling  that  the  great  majority 
of  foreign  visitors  who  are  in  the  United  States 
for  educational  purposes  are  completely  financed 
by  private  American  resources  and  financial  re- 
sources of  other  governments.  For  example,  in 
the  same  academic  year — 1956 — nearly  41,000  for- 
eign students  were  enrolled  in  American  schools, 
some  1,150  foreign  teachers  and  research  scholars 
received  appointments  to  American  faculties,  and 
6,700  foreign  physicians  were  working  in  Ameri- 
can hospitals.  In  the  reverse  order,  about  11,000 
Americans  went  abroad  for  study,  research,  teach- 
ing, or  similar  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
purposes. 

Thus  the  predominantly  private  character  of 
educational  exchange  is  emphasized.  All  of  these 
activities,  both  public  and  private,  point  to  the 
increasing  importance  of  direct  people-to-people 
relations!) ips.  This  great  postwar  growth  in  cul- 
tural contact  across  national  boundaries  illustrates 
to  us  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  is  no 
longer  the  sole  responsibility  of  an  official.  It  is 
likewise  the  urgent  task  of  unofficial  millions. 


University  Contracts 

A  second  effort  of  the  Government  in  coopera 
tion  with  private  institutions  is  the  Internationa 
Cooperation  Administration  program  of  univer 
sity  contracts.  Through  this  arrangement  Ameri 
can  universities  make  available  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  overseas  areas  which  have  re 
quested  help.  This  help  consists  of  providing  ad 
vice  and  assistance  in  the  establishment  or  im 
provement  of  host  institution  curricula,  teaching 
methods,  research  and  extension  activities,  library 
facilities,  and  provision  of  books  and  other  relatec 
equipment.  All  this  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  th< 
country  concerned.  The  American  universitie 
send  professors  overseas  in  this  endeavor  and  als< 
train  host-institution  faculty  or  prospective  fac 
ulty  members  both  in  the  United  States  and  a 
their  own  institutions. 

The  number  of  Americans  abroad  under  th 
university  contract  program  is  about  600,  whil< 
some  300  foreign  scholars  are  studying  in  thi 
country.  In  all,  54  American  universities  are  co 
operating  with  universities  and  technical  institu 
tions  in  38  foreign  countries  and  territories. 

In  many  of  these  areas  the  United  States  mis 
sion  has  an  opportunity  to  operate  witl 
UNESCO  and  with  other  international  agencie 
working  toward  common  goals. 

It  is  clear  that  these  exchanges  are  by  no  mean 
of  value  only  to  the  host  countries.  America! 
professors  and  technicians  return  to  their  owi 
campuses  with  increased  knowledge,  greater  un 
derstanding  of  important  foreign  areas,  and  i 
clearer  view  of  American  responsibilities  in  i 
world  that  continues  to  shrink. 

Libraries  and  Information  Centers 

Still  a  third  activity  of  the  Government  in  th 
educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  field  is  con 
ducted  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
which  maintains  libraries  and  information  center 
in  64  countries.  The  information  center  staff 
arrange  lecture  and  concert  programs,  provid 
classes  in  English-language  teaching,  and  sched 
ule  film  showings  and  other  cultural  events.  Th 
American  information  library  makes  availabl 
materials  on  American  culture  and  institutions. 

In  many  countries,  particularly  in  Latin  Amer 
ica,  binational  centers  have  been  established  t 
foster    better    understanding    between    the   hos 
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countries  and  the  United  States.  These  centers 
are  locally  organized  and  are  autonomous.  Like 
the  libraries  at  United  States  information  centers, 
they  are  depositories  of  American  printed  and 
recorded  materials. 

The  stimulation  of  interest  in  American  books 
goes  beyond  libraries  and  binational  centers.  A 
translation  program  overcomes  language  barriers. 
A  low-priced  book  program  makes  available 
through  commercial  channels  many  books  nor- 
mally limited  in  sale  because  of  prices.  In  areas 
where  dollar  shortages  have  impeded  the  flow  of 
American  books,  a  plan  similar  to  UNESCO's 
own  book-coupon  program  enables  soft-currency 
countries  to  secure  books  and  other  educational 
materials  from  the  United  States  through  regu- 
lar commercial  channels.  Through  press,  broad- 
casting, television,  and  motion-picture  services 
USIA  furnishes  its  information  centers  overseas 
with  up-to-date  commentary  and  background  in- 
formation on  American  institutions  and  cultural 
developments. 

Through  a  developing  people-to-people  pro- 
gram, private  groups  in  the  United  States  are 
being  encouraged  to  increase  their  overseas  cul- 
tural contacts.  Some  42  committees,  organized 
along  lines  of  professional  or  group  interest,  have 
been  established  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  form  affiliations  with  similar 
groups  in  other  countries  and  to  work  out  coop- 
erative programs  with  them. 

In  late  1954  President  Eisenhower  initiated  a 
new  program  to  help  step  up  the  appearances  of 
American  performing  artists  overseas.  Upon  his 
recommendation  Congress  made  available  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  encourage  American  cultural  and 
ithletic  groups  to  undertake  overseas  tours  which 
might  not  be  fully  self-supporting  on  a  commer- 
%ial  basis.  Last  year  the  cultural  presentations 
^>roirram  was  given  a  more  permanent  status 
;hrough  the  passage  of  the  Humphrey-Thomson 
\ct.  The  program  aims  to  display  distinguished 
\merican  achievements  in  the  performing  arts 
is  examples  of  an  important  aspect  of  our  na- 
:ional  life. 

Since  the  first  presentation  in  1954,  more  than 
)0  groups  and  individual  artists  have  performed 
n  some  85  countries.  They  have  produced  in- 
creased understanding  of  and  respect  for  our  con- 
cern with  the  arts  and  with  some  of  our  achieve- 
nents. 


Following  a  tour  by  the  Cleveland  Symphony 
Orchestra  a  Polish  newspaper  reported  that  the 
tour  "brought  about  a  complete  change  among 
Polish  listeners  in  their  opinion  on  musical  cul- 
ture in  the  U.S." 

In  Manila  a  newspaper  reported  a  similar  re- 
action in  these  words:  "Asians  by  the  thousands 
have  modified  their  concept  of  America  as  an 
originally  materialistic  country,  after  going 
through  the  beautiful  experience  of  listening  to 
an  American  symphony  orchestra." 

The  performing  artists  themselves  have  spoken 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  value  to  them  in  exchang- 
ing  knowledge  and  ideas  with  their  foreign  col- 
leagues and  in  interpreting  to  other  countries  the 
American  appreciation  of  the  cultural  heritage  of 
all  people. 

The  Library  of  Congress  carries  out  an  extensive 
exchange  of  official  documents  and  publications, 
research  treatises,  music,  maps,  manuscripts,  and 
other  materials. 

In  the  field  of  science  our  most  notable  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  is  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  about  which  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  in  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the  newly 
created  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

This  survey  of  a  few  cooperative  efforts  in  the 
areas  of  education,  science,  and  culture  cannot  be 
complete,  even  for  those  activities  in  which  the 
Government  has  a  part.  And  the  efforts  of  gov- 
ernment are  multiplied  many  times  by  the  private 
exchanges  carried  out  by  hundreds  of  universities 
and  colleges,  foundations,  service  organizations, 
fraternal  and  religious  groups. 

But  surely  this  is  enough  to  make  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  diplomacy,  like  a  jewel,  has  many  facets. 
It  reveals  to  us  that  each  facet  must  be  ground  and 
polished  if  it  is  properly  to  reflect  the  light.  The 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  cannot  be  carried  out 
exclusively  by  those  officially  charged  with  the 
task.  The  task  has  grown  as  our  view  of  the 
world  and  our  contact  with  the  world's  peoples 
have  increased.  It  has  grown  with  our  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  for  helping  other  peoples 
bridge  the  gulf  between  feudalism  and  the  mid- 
20th  century.  It  has  grown  with  our  determina- 
tion to  preserve  for  ourselves,  and  to  assist  others 
to  achieve  for  themselves,  dignity  and  human 
freedom.  And  it  grows  daily  with  our  search  for 
ways  to  strengthen  the  peace. 

There  is  a  role  of  service  and  responsibility  for 
all  of  us  in  the  conduct  of  this  diplomacy. 
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by  Howard  P.  Jones 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  1 


I  am  honored  to  address  this  distinguished 
gathering  of  Japanese  and  American  representa- 
tives of  government,  industry,  and  commerce. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  has  indeed  become  a  broad 
highway,  not  a  barrier,  between  our  nations,  and 
across  this  highway  Americans  and  Japanese  have 
traveled  many  times  to  trade  and  learn  more  of 
their  trans-Pacific  neighbor.  Never  before  have 
our  relations  been  so  flourishing  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous— as,  indeed,  certain  golf  matches 
played  within  the  past  few  months  in  Washing- 
ton and  Tokyo  so  well  attest. 

Yet  it  was  only  a  little  over  a  century  ago  that 
Perry's  black  ships  arrived  in  Japan.  What  a 
sharply  contrasting  picture  can  be  drawn  between 
those  days,  when  Japan  shunned  dealings  and  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  world,  and  the  year  1957, 
when  Japan  has  come  to  be  a  world  leader  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  when,  within  the  past 
year  alone,  Japan  joined  the  U.N.  and  was  elected 
to  its  Security  Council. 

The  United  States  has  likewise  undergone  a 
surprising  transformation  in  its  role  in  world 
affairs.  It  wasn't  so  long  ago  that  the  United 
States  tried  to  remain  aloof  from  all  the  struggles 
and  conflicts  of  the  Old  World.  It  took  two  world 
wars  and  a  frightful  toll  in  human  life  to  convince 
us  of  the  folly  of  isolationism.  It  took  the  addi- 
tional annealing  experience  in  Korea  to  convince 
us  of  the  terrible  cost  of  unilateral  disarmament 
while  there  are  still  predatory  forces  abroad  in  the 
world. 

Today  the  United  States  is  superior  in  the  nu- 
clear field  and  intends  to  remain  so.  To  maintain 
this  position,  however,  we  must,  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  worldwide  safeguards,  continue  our  nu- 


1  Afjiiress  made  before  the  Japan-American  Pacific  Area 

Conference  of  Mayors  and  Chamber  <>f  Commerce  Preel- 
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clear  tests — which  are  kept  to  a  minimum  consis1 
ent  with  development — in  order  to  retain  our  d< 
terrent  power,  which  remains  the  main  deterrer 
power  of  the  whole  free-world  community.  W 
must  keep  going  forward,  lest  we  lose  that  capabi 
ity.  The  United  States  will,  of  course,  continr 
to  seek  agreement  on  a  safeguarded  program  tin 
includes  the  cessation  of  nuclear-weapons  testing 
but  we  would  be  discounting  all  the  lessons  c 
history  if  we  overlooked  accumulated  evidenc 
that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  set  a  trap  for  us- 
to  get  us  to  cut  back  our  superiority  in  the  nuclea 
field  while  they  attend  to  building  up  thei 
superiority  in  ground  forces. 

In  this  shrinking  planet  isolationism  is  impoi 
sible.  We  have  come  to  know  that  events  in  fai 
away  lands  can  have  profound  effects  on  our  ow 
security  and  way  of  life.  We  have  learned  tf 
hard  way  that  trouble  must  not  be  allowed  t 
spread  and  that  the  most  effective  way  to  pr< 
vent  this  from  happening  is  through  united  a< 
tion,  with  each  country  bearing  its  share  of  r< 
sponsibility  in  accordance  with  its  capabilities. 

Because  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  tf 
two  largest  free  nations  bordering  the  Pacifi 
they  must  necessarily  bear  a  proportionatel 
large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  promotin 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Far  East.  It  got 
without  saying  that  they  must  work  in  unisoi 

What  is  the  task  they  face  in  Asia  ? 

The  Far  Eastern  Scene 

Asia  is  a  continent  in  the  throes  of  revolutioi 
It  is  not  a  sudden  convulsive  revolution  such  i 
characterized  the  downfall  of  the  ancien  regm 
of  18th-century  France;  nor  is  it  a  revolutio 
sparked  by  communism,  as  in  Russia  40  yeai 
ago.     The  Asian   revolution  is  a  revolt  again! 
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poverty,  backwardness,  ignorance,  servitude;  it  is 
the  stirring  of  peoples  all  over  that  vast  continent 
for  better  conditions  of  life,  for  equality  in  world 
affairs,  for  stature  and  dignity. 

This  revolution  was  not  born  in  Moscow.  It  is 
not  i  Communist  affair.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Communists  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it; 
they  were  only  too  ready  to  seize  upon  Asian  na- 
tionalism and  anticolonialism  to  turn  it  to  com- 
munism's account.  With  promises  of  quick  dra- 
matic results,  they  held  forth  the  Communist 
system  as  the  only  way  for  Asian  countries  to 
Mtisfy  their  aspirations. 

It  is  grim  irony  that  the  Asian  revolution, 
which  is  essentially  a  movement  of  liberation,  has 
been  so  blighted  in  the  Far  East  by  the  forces  of 
BOmmunism.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Far  East  now  enjoy  freedom  and  in- 
iependence.  Two-thirds  of  the  900  million  in- 
habitants are  under  Communist  rule  in  mainland 
uSbina,  north  Korea,  and  north  Viet-Nam.  In- 
ernational  communism  has  acquired  in  China  a 
mge  central  base  of  operations  for  encroaching 
mi  neighboring  territories. 

The  free  countries  of  Asia  lie  on  the  rimland, 
K-hich  for  the  most  part  narrowly  fringes  the 
5ino-Soviet  colossus.  Many  of  these  countries 
ire  small  and  underdeveloped.  The  notable  ex- 
:eption  in  the  Far  East  is  Japan  with  its  highly 
leveloped  industrial-mercantile  complex. 

Among  the  other  salient  factors  to  be  noted 
ibout  this  area  is  that  in  all  of  the  free  Far  East- 
rn  nations  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  inde- 
>endence  runs  high.  Eight  of  the  13  countries  in 
he  Far  East  have  gained  their  independence  since 
945 :  Korea,  Viet-Nam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Burma, 
ndonesia,  Malaya,  and  the  Philippines.  With 
ndependence  have  come  compelling  demands 
rom  the  people  for  greater  security,  for  improved 
ivinjr  conditions,  and  for  more  rapid  economic 
Towth. 

In  the  days  when  international  communism  was 
nore  forthright  in  stating  its  objectives,  Coramu- 
ist  leaders  in  Russia  and  later  in  China  pro- 
laimed  that  it  was  their  objective  to  expel  the 
nfluences  of  the  West  from  Asia  and  bring  the 
fhole  area  under  Communist  rule.  Despite 
hanges  in  Communist  tactics,  these  objectives  re- 
fill unchanged.  As  recently  as  September 
050  Mao  Tse-tung  declared  before  the  Eighth 
'arty    Congress    of    the    Chinese    Communist 


Party :  "We  must  give  active  support  to  the  na- 
tional independence  and  liberation  movements  in 
countries  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. .  .  ." ;  and  when  a  Chinese  Communist  speaks 
of  "liberation,"  he  means  only  one  thing:  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Communist  Threat 

With  Asia  as  its  immediate  target,  interna- 
tional communism  has  waged  an  intensified  and 
diversified  campaign  in  this  area  during  the  past 
decade.  Today  the  campaign  is  skillfully  orches- 
trated to  convince  Asians  that  Moscow  and  Pei- 
ping  stand  ready  to  assist  them  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  basic  drive  for  equality  and  improvement 
of  status. 

Despite  all  of  international  communism's  blan- 
dishments, inducements,  and  appearance  of  sweet 
reasonableness,  force  remains  basic  to  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  challenge.  Communist  force 
has  been  widely  used  and  continues  to  be  used 
around  the  arc  of  free  Asia.  Its  scale  extends 
from  the  organized  military  aggression  in  Korea 
to  terrorist  bombings  such  as  occurred  the  other 
day  in  Saigon.  Today  Chinese  Communist  forces 
are  still  massed  in  north  Korea.  In  Southeast 
Asia  they  continue  to  violate  the  Geneva  accords 
by  providing  the  materiel  for  a  major  military 
buildup  in  north  Viet-Nam.  Pieping  refuses  to 
renounce  the  use  of  force  in  respect  to  Taiwan, 
repeatedly  declaring  its  intention  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Taiwan,  by  armed  attack  if  necessary. 
With  millions  of  men  under  arms  today,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  recent  Chinese  Communist  or 
Soviet  tactics  have  involved  any  decline  in  empha- 
sis on  the  military.  In  fact  all  the  evidence 
points  to  a  steady  buildup  of  military  power. 

Just  as  force  continues  to  be  the  major  weapon 
in  the  Communist  arsenal,  so  does  the  Communist 
apparatus  abroad  continue  to  be  communism's 
next  major  weapon,  its  objective  being  subversion. 
This  apparatus  includes  the  vast  complex  of  Com- 
munist Parties,  front  groups,  agents  and  fellow 
travelers,  operating  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
all  of  the  Far  Eastern  countries,  many  of  whose 
internal  security  deficiencies  have  facilitated  com- 
munism's penetrative  capability. 

Propaganda  is  the  third  major  Communist  in- 
strument. Russia  and  Red  China  claim  to  provide 
in  their  own  "living  examples"  proof  that  Com- 
munist  nations   can   rapidly    attain   order   and 
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power,  although  they  neglect  to  add  at  what  a  ter- 
rible sacrifice  this  is  achieved  in  terms  of  human 
life  and  human  values.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Communists  are  out  to  sow  suspicion  and  distrust 
among  the  free  Asian  countries  and  to  direct 
Asian  nationalism  and  anticolonialism  against 
countries  like  the  United  States,  whose  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  are  vitally  needed  in  the  task 
of  promoting  conditions  of  freedom,  security,  sta- 
bility, and  economic  growth  in  Asia. 

The  fourth  major  Communist  weapon  is  eco- 
nomic aid  and  political  manipulations.  Soviet 
and  Red  Chinese  aid  has  been  small  in  comparison 
to  United  States  assistance,  but  it  has  been  de- 
signed to  have  maximum  propaganda  value  and 
has  been  concentrated  against  specific  targets  for 
reasons  that  need  no  explanation.  Communist 
economic  assistance  is  simply  political  penetration 
by  economic  means. 

In  all  these  undertakings,  Communist  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  work  in  partnership,  being 
linked  by  common  ideology,  common  aims,  and 
close  interdependence.  This  was  recently  demon- 
strated by  Mao's  and  Chou's  public  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  people's 
bid  for  freedom,  even  though  this  Soviet  action 
outraged  all  the  Far  Eastern  countries  which 
Communist  China  was  seeking  favorably  to  im- 
press— countries  including  the  neutrals,  which 
solidly  voted  with  the  United  States  in  supporting 
the  United  Nations'  condemnation  of  Soviet  bar- 
barity. 

On  September  27,  1957,  Chou  En-lai  spoke  as 
follows  at  a  banquet  in  Peiping  honoring  his 
"dear  comrade"  Premier  Janos  Kadar  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic : 

Since  they  crushed  the  armed  riots  of  counterrevolu- 
tionaries with  the  assistance  of  the  great  Soviet  Union, 
the  Hungarian  people  have  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  the  worker-peasant  revolu- 
tionary government  achieved  inspiring  successes  in  up- 
holding the  socialist  system,  consolidating  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  and  rehabilitating  the  national  economy. 

What  clearer  testimony  could  there  be  of  com- 
munism's hierarchy  of  values?  Communist-bloc 
solidarity  under  the  aegis  of  the  Kremlin  comes 
first  and  foremost;  human  liberty  comes  last.  The 
hammer  and  sickle  continues  to  fly  over  the  roof- 
tops of  Budapest  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  rub- 
ble of  a  crushed  revolt  lie  the  broken  bodies  of 
Hungarian  patriots.     This  is  communism's  scale 


of  values,  shared  as  much  by  the  leaders  in  Pei 
ping  as  in  Moscow,  and  should  be  remembered  fr 
those  who  would  substitute  wishful  thinking  fo: 
facts  when  they  talk  of  incipient  Titoism  in  Pei 
ping  and  of  redesigning  United  States  policies  « 
as  to  drive  wedges  between  Peiping  and  Moscow 
If  we  were  to  turn  around  now  and  pursu 
policies — such  as  recognition  or  removal  of  trad 
controls — which  would  have  the  effect  of  increas 
ing  Peiping's  prestige  and  influence  and  economi< 
strength,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  thL 
enhancement  in  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Com 
munist  regime  would  interfere  with  its  relation 
ship  with  the  U.S.S.R.?  On  the  contrary,  thi 
achievement  of  Peiping's  objectives  would  con 
firm  to  the  Chinese  Communists  the  great  valui 
of  the  Soviet  alliance.  It  would  be  taken  as  cleai 
evidence  of  free-world  weakness  and  the  historii 
inevitability  of  the  Communist  victory. 

United  States  Policy 

In  the  face  of  these  varied  threats  to  fre 
Asia,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  to  help  build  up  conditions  of  security,  sta 
bility,  and  economic  progress  in  free  Asia  a1 
rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have  joined  in  security  treaties  which  mak 
clear  that  attacks  or  encroachments  on  free  na 
tions  of  Asia  would  be  considered  as  endangerin| 
our  own  peace  and  safety  and  that  we  and  the; 
would  act  in  the  common  defense.  Together  w» 
have  backed  up  these  commitments  with  militan 
power,  which  is  the  only  language  would-be  ag 
gressors  understand.  The  free  nations  of  the  Fa: 
East  now  have  more  than  one  and  a  half  millioi 
men  under  arms.  These  forces,  together  witl 
United  States  forces  widely  deployed  across  th 
Pacific,  constitute  the  principal  deterrent  to  ag 
gression.  They  are  essential  to  maintaining  th< 
peace. 

Under  the  mutual  defense  assistance  progran 
the  United  States  is  currently  providing  aroum 
$650  million  per  year  in  military  assistance — tha 
is,  in  supplying  military  hardware  and  training— 
and  almost  an  equal  amount  for  defense  support 
This  defense  support  in  effect  helps  pay  for  th< 
large  armies  which  certain  small  countries  witl 
weak  economies  could  not  otherwise  afford.  Th 
bulk  of  this  category  of  assistance  goes  to  ou 
hard-pressed  allies  in  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Viet 
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Nam.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
■gainst  these  areas  that  Communist  China  and 
ill  satellites  pose  their  most  direct  military  threat. 
Moreover  these  three  countries — Korea,  China, 
and  Viet-Xam — being  divided,  one  part  free  and 
the  other  Communist-dominated,  are  necessarily 
areas  of  direct  challenge. 

Behind  the  common  defense  shield  that  is  thus 
being  built  up,  all  the  free  nations  of  Asia  can 
today  breathe  more  easily.  They  can  turn  their 
attention  to  the  essential  task  of  creating  internal 
conditions  of  security  and  stability  without  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  proceed  with  the  eco- 
nomic development  which  they  all  recognize  to  be 
their  number-one  long-term  objective. 

We  thoroughly  sympathize  with  this  objective 
and  are  supporting  it  in  the  following  ways : 

"We  offer  technical  know-how,  make  grants  and 
loans  for  development  projects,  sell  our  agricul- 
tural food  surpluses  for  local  currency  and  then 
reloan  most  of  this  money  on  a  long-term  basis. 
We  exchange  teachers  and  students  and  train 
scientists  and  technicians.  We  encourage  private 
American  investment  and  moves  to  maximize  free 
world  trade. 

For  example,  in  the  Philippines  last  year  we 
assisted  in  a  program  to  improve  ports,  harbors, 
and  highways.  We  joined  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment in  a  training  program  aimed  to  raise  the 
standards  of  health  and  education.  We  also 
assisted  in  projects  to  promote  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  to  exploit  mineral  resources. 

In  Viet-Xam,  as  another  example,  we  have  as- 
sisted the  Vietnamese  in  their  program  to  re- 
habilitate and  modernize  transportation,  power, 
and  communications  facilities,  and  we  have  as- 
sisted them  in  the  development  of  small  industry 
and  in  the  increase  of  agricultural  productivity. 

Further,  we  have  engaged  in  a  technical-assist- 
ance program  for  Indonesia  and  have  assisted  in 
the  battle  there  to  control  the  scourge  of 
malaria. 

I  need  not  give  further  examples.  In  many  of 
the  Far  Eastern  countries  we  have  freely  given 
appropriate  assistance  in  support  of  measures  to 
strengthen  developing  economies. 

An  essential  aspect  of  our  policy  in  the  Far 
East  is  our  full  support  for  the  government  of 
free  China.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  reasons  for 
this  policy  for  they  have  been  recently  stated 
with  forthrightness  and  authority  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  in  his  address  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  Lions  International.2  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  free  government  on  Taiwan  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  communism  not  only  for 
the  untold  millions  oppressed  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  but  also  for  some  12  million  overseas 
Chinese.  You  cannot  keep  the  hopes  of  these 
people  alive  unless  there  is  a  free  alternative,  just 
as  during  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II  the 
hopes  of  Europeans  caught  in  the  grip  of  Nazi 
occupation  were  kept  alive  by  the  existence  of  free 
governments  in  temporary  exile.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  is  located  on 
the  island  of  Taiwan,  which  with  its  600,000 
Chinese  soldiers  garrisoned  there  is  a  key  link  in 
the  free  world's  defense  system.  We  are  treaty- 
bound  to  the  defense  of  free  China,  an  ally  of 
long  standing  and  admirable  fortitude. 

Evaluating  Our  Policies 

The  only  way  to  judge  the  validity  of  a  policy 
is  by  its  results.  For  7  years  now,  since  the  start 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  United  States  has  played 
an  active  role  in  support  of  the  free  countries 
of  the  Far  East.  What  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  period? 

The  Far  East  in  1950  was  a  discouraging  sight 
to  all  except  the  Communists,  who  had  just  taken 
over  the  China  mainland  and  were  poised  for 
further  conquest.  Korea  was  attacked  in  June 
1950,  and  for  a  long  time  during  that  critical 
year  it  was  touch-and-go  whether  Korea  could  be 
saved  from  the  massed,  organized  Communist  on- 
slaught. Malaya  and  the  Philippines  were  ter- 
rorized by  elusive  Communist  groups  operating 
out  of  the  jungles.  Indonesia  had  just  put  down 
a  military  coup  sponsored  by  the  Communists 
and  was  still  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  with  Com- 
munist bandits.  There  was  civil  war  in  Indo- 
china and  in  Burma. 

Contrast  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  as  we 
see  it  today,  7  years  later : 

Quick  U.N.  action — action  which  history  may 
well  find  to  have  been  the  U.N.'s  finest  hour — 
resulted  in  collective  efforts  which  prevented 
Communist  seizure  of  South  Korea.  It  is  true 
that  hostilities  are  only  suspended  today  by  an 
armistice,  but  we  can  rejoice  that  the  Republic 
of  Korea  has  made  such  progress  during  the  past 
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few  years  in  rehabilitating  the  nation  and  in  pro- 
viding for  its  internal  and  external  security. 
Effective  action  has  also  been  taken  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  Malaya  against  terrorist  groups, 
this  being  particularly  important  for  the  United 
Nations'  newest  member,  Malaya.  The  long- 
drawn-out  fighting  in  Indochina  has  now  given 
way  to  several  years  of  peace  and  steady  prog- 
ress toward  security  and  economic  goals.  Eco- 
nomic growth  in  Japan  and  in  Taiwan,  mean- 
while, has  been  most  encouraging. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  all 
is  well  in  the  Far  East  today.  That  is  unfortu- 
nately far  from  being  the  case.  But  it  is  an  oc- 
cupational hazard  of  those  of  us  who  have  to 
wrestle  day  in  and  day  out  with  seemingly  in- 
soluble problems  to  feel  that  we  are  making  little 
if  any  progress. 

We  would  do  well  in  such  moments  of  frustra- 
tion to  remember  that,  in  this  long  night  of  strug- 
gle between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  enslave- 
ment, the  latter  are  plagued  with  profound 
internal  difficulties;  and,  because  they  are  at- 
tempting to  shackle  man's  own  free  spirit,  their 
problems  are  in  the  long  run  insoluble.  Even 
the  Communists  have  to  reckon  with  the  irre- 
pressible demands  of  peoples  throughout  the 
Sino- Soviet  bloc  for  greater  freedom,  more  con- 
sumer goods,  better  conditions  of  life.  If  these 
demands  are  too  far  repressed,  there  will  be  an 
explosion.  Yet  if  these  demands  are  yielded  to, 
even  in  a  restricted  way,  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
explosion  or  at  least  shattering  disclosures  as  to 
the  depth  of  discontent  in  these  countries.  Thus 
Mao  Tse-tung,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  regime's 
ideological  control  in  the  face  of  mounting  popu- 
lar discontent,  encouraged  outspoken  criticism. 
"Let  a  hundred  flowers  bloom  together,  let  all 
schools  of  thought  contend,"  he  announced. 
This  led  to  surprisingly  severe  criticisms  of  the 
regime — criticisms  that  were  intolerable  to  that 
regime — and  the  end  result  was  a  purging  of  the 
so-called  "rightist"  elements  and  a  return  to  con- 
ditions of  even  greater  repression  than  existed 
before  the  flowers  showed  their  heads  above 
ground. 

Conclusion 

Ju  concluding  my  necessarily  generalized  sur- 
vey of  our  policies  in  the  Far  East,  I  should  like 


to  revert  to  my  earlier  observations  about  how 
the  United  States  and  Japan  came  to  discard  iso- 
lationism and  assume  prominent  roles  in  inter- 
national affairs.  This  was  perhaps  the  inevitable 
result  of  shrinking  time  and  space  due  to  tech- 
nological developments.  Certainly  it  had  much 
to  do,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  with  the  economic  facts 
of  Japan's  existence :  her  large  population,  limited 
national  resources,  and  dependence  on  trade  for 
survival. 

Yet  the  fundamental  explanation  for  the  im- 
portant role  which  I  believe  Japan  is  destined  to 
play  in  world  affairs  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

To  my  friends  from  Japan  I  would  say  this: 
You  occupy  a  highly  strategic  island  position,  that 
is  true.  But  it  is  your  national  characteristics 
which  make  you  so  significant.  You  have  the 
vital  qualities  of  a  well-organized,  cohesive,  highly 
civilized  society.  You  are  well  educated,  tech- 
nically skilled,  and  energetic.  You  have  built^- 
and  since  World  War  II  have  rebuilt — the  most 
advanced  economy  in  Asia.  Japan's  merchant 
marine  has  in  12  years  risen  from  near  extinction 
to  third  place  among  all  nations,  and  in  shipbuild- 
ing Japan  leads  the  world.  The  Japanese  indus- 
trial plant  has  risen  like  the  proverbial  phoenix 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  II  to  produce  today 
twice  as  much  as  before  the  war.  Though  with 
a  smaller  homeland  and  having  20  million  more 
mouths  to  feed,  the  Japanese  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  before  the  war.  In  fact, 
Japan's  is  just  about  the  highest  living  standard 
in  Asia  today. 

Such  energy  and  talent  is  a  tremendous  asset 
to  the  world.  Japan  can  make  a  particularly  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  economic  development 
of  free  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  will  of  course  be 
in  Japan's  direct  commercial  interests  that  these 
areas  remain  free  from  Communist  control.  The 
mere  fact  that  Japan  has  made  such  remarkable 
progress  since  the  war  under  a  democratic  free 
system  of  government  is  living  proof  that  that 
system  of  government  permits  rapid  economic  and 
technological  advance  notwithstanding  all  the 
preachings  of  communism  to  the  contrary. 

Japan  and  the  United  States  are  linked  by  more 
than  geography,  by  more  than  trade,  by  more  than 
alinements.  They  are  bound  by  a  common  desire 
to  preserve  their  own  ways  of  life.     Americans 
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and  Japanese  have  been  brought  closely  together 
in  the  world  power  struggle.  Each  has  come  to 
appreciate  better  the  other's  virtues  and  perhaps 
to  be  more  tolerant  of  his  shortcomings.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  relationship  of  mutual  advantage. 
Japan's  support  and  friendship  are  as  important 
to  us  as,  I  believe,  the  support  and  friendship  of 
the  United  States  is  vital  to  Japan.  As  this 
fathering  here  today  so  well  attests,  we  are  striv- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  to  make  that  part- 
nership ever  more  effective. 


First  Refugee  From  Far  East 
Arrives  in  U.S.  Under  New  Law 

Following  are  texts  of  remarks  made  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  on  November  4.  by 
Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  and  Robert  McCollum,  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Special  Immigration  Program, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  from  Korea  of  Mrs. 
Saing  Run  Ko,  the  first  refugee  from  the  Far 
East  to  come  to  the  United  States  under  the  re- 
cently amended  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


REMARKS  BY  MR.  O'CONNOR 

Press  release  Cll  dated  November  4 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here  today,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  wel- 
come you,  Mrs.  Saing  Kun  Ko,  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  our  Department  that  has  had  the 
responsibility  for  issuing  the  visa  which  has 
illowed  you  to  be  here  today.  We  are  happy  that 
pou  are  coming  to  us  from  the  land  of  our  good 
friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  to  which 
rou  had  fled  to  escape  Communist  persecution  in 
he  north,  and  we  are  particularly  happy  that 
rou  are  here  today  because  you  are  able  to  join 
four  son. 

Your  son  is  well  known  to  us,  and  we  share  your 
>ride  in  him.  Four  years  ago  he  captured  the 
magination  of  the  free  world  by  his  daring  ex- 
>loit.  It  was  he  who  flew  a  Russian  MIG  airplane 
Tom  its  base  in  North  Korea  to  freedom  in  South 
£orea.  For  that  feat  he  was  granted  a  reward 
y  our  Air  Force  of  $100,000.  But  it  is  significant 
hat,  when  your  son  started  his  flight  for  freedom, 
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he  didn't  know  of  this  reward.  He  was  fleeing 
from  Communist  tyranny  to  seek  freedom  in  the 
south.  His  was  the  thrust  for  freedom  which  has 
characterized  so  many  of  those  who  have  fled  from 
Communist-dominated  lands.  And  there  was  an- 
other reason  for  his  coming — a  reason  which  al- 
ways can  fill  our  hearts:  Your  son  flew  to  South 
Korea  for  there  he  hoped  that  he  could  find  his 
mother.  It  is  particularly  fitting,  therefore,  that 
we  can  now  reward  his  bravery,  as  it  should  most 
appropriately  be  rewarded,  by  bringing  his 
mother  to  this  country  to  join  him. 

We  are  able  to  do  so  because  under  the  new  law 
that  Congress  passed  in  the  last  session,1  we  are 
now  able  to  reunite  split  families.  In  most  cases 
these  are  families  that  have  been  split  by  reason 
of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  because  only  part  of  the 
family  was  hitherto  eligible  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Under  this  humane  provision  you,  Mrs. 
Saing  Kun  Ko,  are  the  first  Asian  and  the  first 
escapee  from  communism  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  Your  arrival  today  is  symbolic  of  what  we 
are  now  able  to  do  on  a  limited  basis  to  reunite 
families  in  freedom. 

So  good  luck  to  you,  Mrs.  Saing  Kun  Ko,  and 
may  your  life  in  America  hold  for  you  all  the  joys 
of  freedom  and  of  happiness  of  a  united  family 
which  has  for  so  long  been  denied  you. 


REMARKS   BY  MR.   McCOLLUM 

Press  release  612  dated  November  4 

It  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  welcome  you  today 
because  very  few  people  in  the  world  have  made 
as  great  a  contribution  to  freedom  in  recent  years 
as  the  Republic  of  Korea.  You  come  directly  from 
a  land  devoted  to  liberty  to  our  own  Republic. 

However,  in  1951  you  accompanied  the  U.N. 
forces  south  from  a  land  that  had  been  taken  over 
by  tyranny  and  terror— North  Korea.  We  and  our 
soldiers  who  fought  as  allies  of  your  countrymen 
share  some  knowledge  of  that  tyranny  in  North 
Korea. 

Your  arrival  here  as  the  first  escapee  under  the 
new  immigration  program  is  particularly  perti- 
nent because  you  come  in  to  join  your  son,  who  had 
the  courage  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  service  of 

1  For  a  statement  by  President  Elsenhower  on  Sept.  11, 
1957,  regarding  the  amendment  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  543. 
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Communist  tyranny.  He  discovered  the  loss  of 
human  rights  and  dignity  which  this  service  in- 
volved and  flew  his  MIG  fighter  south  to  free- 
dom 2  years  after  you,  yourself,  had  reached  it. 
Your  son  has  been  in  the  United  States  since  1953, 
and  it  now  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
welcome  you  as  you  join  him. 

Despite  all  the  distortions  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, this  country  warmly  welcomes  those  of 
worth  who  escape  from  Communist  oppression 
and  totalitarian  tyranny.  We  are  most  happy  to 
have  you  here  with  us,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
call  on  my  office  for  any  aid  or  assistance  at  any 
time. 


Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco 
To  Visit  United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 4  (press  release  610)  that  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  His  Majesty, 
Mohammed  V,  King  of  Morocco,  who  will  visit 
the  United  States  November  25-December  10, 
1957,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Eisenhower. 
This  is  the  King's  first  visit  to  this  country. 

His  Majesty  will  arrive  at  Washington  on  No- 
vember 25.  He  will  remain  in  Washington  until 
November  28,  when  he  and  his  party  will  fly  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  to  begin  their  tour  of  the 
United  States. 

After  Williamsburg  the  King  will  visit  Dallas, 
the  King  Ranch  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Niagara  Falls,  and  New 
York  City.  He  will  return  to  Morocco  by  plane, 
leaving  New  York  on  December  10. 


Civil  Aviation  Discussions 
With  Scandinavian  Countries 

Press  release  600  dated  October  31 

Civil  aviation  discussions  will  begin  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1957,  in  Washington  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
Henry  T.  Snowdon,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State,  will  act  as  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  and  Ambassador  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
iiiann  of  Denmark  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
joint.  Scandinavian  group. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  air  transport  ser 
ices  agreements  with  Denmark,  Norway,  ar 
Sweden,  designated  airlines  of  those  countries  a 
authorized  to  operate  to  New  York  and  Chicaj 
while  U.S.  airlines,  in  turn,  are  authorized  to  pr 
vide  service  to  Scandinavian  points,  includir 
Copenhagen,  Oslo,  and  Stockholm,  and  points  b 
yond.  In  addition,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  < 
August  6, 1954,1  reciprocal  rights  were  exchange 
for  an  experimental  period  of  3  years  for  the  o] 
eration  of  a  so-called  polar  route  from  Scand 
navia  to  Los  Angeles.  Scandinavian  Airlin 
System,  the  carrier  designated  jointly  by  the  thr* 
Scandinavian  Governments  to  operate  the  rout 
authorized  under  the  three  agreements,  cor 
menced  commercial  operations  over  the  pols 
route  on  November  15, 1954,  on  the  basis  of  a  pr 
visional  permit  issued  by  the  Civil  Aeronauti 
Board. 

The  forthcoming  discussions  will  be  directed 
an  examination  of  the  operating  experience  i 
Scandinavian  Airlines  System  over  the  route 
Los  Angeles  with  subsequent  consideration  of  tl 
Scandinavian  request  that  the  route  exchanged  ( 
a  temporary  basis  in  1954  be  made  a  permanei 
part  of  the  route  annexes  of  the  air  transport  ser 
ices  agreements  through  amendment  of  tho 
agreements. 


Progress  Under  the  General  Agreemer 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

Statement  by  Thomas  G.  Mann 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 2 

May  I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  reading  a  me 
sage  from  President  Eisenhower  relating  to  tl 
10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Gener 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  we  w: 
celebrate  next  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  October 

Please  give  my  greetings  to  all  attending  the  12 
session  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agn 
ment  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  General  Agreement  b 
steadily  grown  in  importance  and  value  until  it  stau 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  16,  1954,  p.  251. 

2  Made  at  the  12th  session  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Genei 
Switzerland,  on  Oct.  28  (press  release  G02  dated  Oct.  2! 
For  an  announcement  of  the  U.  S.  delegation,  see  Buli 
tin  of  Nov.  11,1057,  p.  7C8. 
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as  a  major  instrument  for  world  trade  coopera- 
tion. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  glad  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  have  worked  so  effectively  through  GATT 
for  the  expansion  of  international  trade  and  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  common  trade  problems. 

Strengthened  by  a  growing  tradition  of  worldwide  serv- 
ice, the  General  Agreement  will  enjoy  continuing  progress. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  in  appraising  the  past 
iccomplishments  of  the  General  Agreement,  will 
■mediately  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  our  suc- 
cessful collaboration  over  the  years  has  owed  much 
o  our  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Eric  Wyndham 
ftliite,  and  his  staff.  On  this  occasion,  I  would 
ike  to  express  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  United 
states  delegation  for  all  that  he  has  so  effectively 
lone  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  General 
A.greement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  General  Agreement  is  continuing  to  move 
rorward.  It  is  becoming  more  firmly  established. 
[t  is  broadening  its  membership.  It  is  operating 
nore  effectively. 

The  substantive  amendments  to  the  basic  trad- 
ng  rules  of  the  General  Agreement,  which  are 
iesigned  to  strengthen  and  improve  its  operation, 
lave  recently  entered  into  force  for  two-thirds  of 
he  Contracting  Parties,  including  the  United 
;tates,  and  we  hope  will  soon  enter  into  force  for 
ill  of  the  other  Contracting  Parties. 

Membership  in  GATT  continues  to  grow.  At 
his  12th  session  we  are  welcoming  into  our  ranks, 
is  full  Contracting  Parties,  the  newly  inde- 
>endent  countries  of  Ghana  and  the  Federation 
f  Malaya.  During  the  past  year,  also,  the  par- 
icipation  of  Japan  in  the  General  Agreement 
las  widened  with  the  establishment  of  GATT 
elationships  between  Japan  and  Brazil.  It  is 
»ur  earnest  wish  that  additional  Contracting 
5arties  will  be  able  to  assume  GATT  relations 
nth  Japan  in  the  near  future.  Switzerland  is  in 
>rocess  of  acceding  to  the  General  Agreement, 
nd  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  take  great  pleasure 
n  looking  forward  to  the  occasion  when  Swiss  ac- 
m  will  be  complete. 

alance-of-Payments  Consultations 

The  criticism  has  sometimes  been  voiced  that 
he  Contracting  Parties  have  been  too  much  con- 
erned  with  tariff  problems  and  have  given  too 
ttle  attention  to  the  removal  of  other  barriers 
t>  trade.     The  experience  we  have  gained  this 


year  with  the  balance-of -payment  consultations  2 
which,  for  the  first  time,  were  conducted  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Contracting  Parties  on  a  com- 
prehensive basis,  should  help  to  answer  this 
criticism.  These  consultations  have  stimulated 
governments  to  undertake  a  genuine  reexamina- 
tion of  their  systems  of  quantitative  restrictions 
with  a  view  to  relaxing  them  wherever  possible. 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  found  that  substantial 
liberalizing  measures  could  be  taken  without  the 
serious  consequences  which  had  sometimes  been 
feared.  The  consultations  have  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  effects  on  the  trade  of 
exporting  countries  of  the  restrictions  still  in 
force.  They  have  also  provided  an  opportunity 
for  countries  in  balance-of-payments  difficulties 
to  explain  the  export  and  other  problems  they 
must  overcome  in  achieving  a  position  that  will 
permit  the  full  liberalization  of  their  trade. 

We  have,  in  addition,  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence which  should  help  us  in  carrying  forward 
the  systematic  consultations  on  balance-of-pay- 
ments restrictions  under  the  new  and  improved 
trade  rules  which  have  just  entered  into  force. 
All  in  all,  the  Contracting  Parties  can  take  satis- 
faction in  having  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
the  common  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  of  freeing 
international  trade  from  restrictions  imposed  on 
balance-of-payments  grounds. 

The  Executive  Secretary  has  suggested  that 
during  the  meetings  being  held  this  week  those 
of  us  who  wish  to  do  so  should  comment  on  pros- 
pective developments  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  General  Agreement.  In  the  United  States 
the  legislative  authority  for  participation  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  been 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, which  was  first  enacted  over  23  years  ago 
and  which  has  been  periodically  extended  by  the 
Congress  on  nine  occasions,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  authorized  to  enter  into 
agreements  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade  on  a  reciprocal  and  mutually  ad- 
vantageous basis.  The  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  new  tariff  negotiations  after 
June  30th  of  next  year  will  depend  upon  further 
appropriate  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  believes  that  the  life 
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'  Ibid.,  July  22, 1957,  p.  153. 
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of  the  trade  agreements  program  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
provide  stability  to  the  program  as  well  as  ade- 
quate authority  to  consolidate  and  expand  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  in  world  trade. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  General  Agreement 
would,  we  believe,  be  greatly  increased  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
operation which  is  provided  for  in  the  agreement 
drawn  up  by  the  Contracting  Parties  in  1955. 
Accordingly,  my  Government  will  again  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  authorize  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  OTC. 

World  Economic  Trends 

The  activities  of  the  Contracting  Parties  are, 
of  course,  directly  affected  by  world  economic 
trends.  Once  again  world  output  and  consump- 
tion have  increased  and  international  trade  has 
reached  new  records.  Both  the  industrialized  and 
less  developed  areas  have  participated  in  this  ex- 
pansion, although  to  different  degrees.  Some  of 
the  less  developed  areas,  for  example,  have  out- 
paced highly  industrialized  areas  in  rates  of 
growth,  while  growth  in  other  less  developed  areas 
has  not  increased  as  fast.  Also,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  secretariat's  interesting  report 
on  international  trade,  1956,  there  has  been  an 
apparent  tendency  for  the  international  trade  of 
the  newly  industrializing  areas  to  increase  at  a 
slower  rate  as  the  industrialization  of  those  areas 
proceeds  and  shifts  take  place  in  the  output  of 
primary  commodities.  Such  adjustments  are  to 
be  expected  in  a  dynamic  world.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  main  trend  toward  increased 
growth  and  productivity  in  all  areas,  coupled  with 
the  maximum  practicable  freedom  of  trade,  be 
continued. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervading  economic  problem 
today  is  that  of  inflation.  This  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  one  area.  In  the  United  States,  after 
3  years  of  relative  stability,  the  cost  of  living  in- 
creased 2  percent  in  1956  and  has  continued  to 
increase  in  1957.  It  has  also  risen,  often  by 
greater  percentages,  in  every  Western  European 
country  and  in  most  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Clearly,  inflation,  if  not  checked,  can  under- 
mine economic  strength  and  growth  and  lead  to 
the  deterioration  of  international  trade.  For- 
tunately, most  governments  have  been  acutely 
aware  of  these  dangers.     More  important,  deter- 
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mined  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  inflation  u 
der  control  through  measures  which  do  not  i 
volve  rigid  economic  controls  and  regimentatic 

As  we  all  know,  there  have  been  certain  strai 
in  the  balance  of  payments  of  some  countr: 
during  the  past  year.  In  some  countries  th( 
strains  have  resulted  from  a  rapid  expansion 
international  demand  leading  to  heavy  impoi 
from  foreign  sources  generally.  In  others,  tei 
porary  factors  have  been  responsible  for  sudd 
demands  on  monetary  reserves.  During  tl 
period  the  United  States  has  continued  to  supp] 
through  current  payments  for  goods  and  servio 
government  expenditures  abroad,  and  Unit 
States  private  investment,  a  large  flow  of  doll 
outpayments  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Duri] 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  the  total  of  su 
payments  reached  a  record  of  $27.2  billion,  whi 
was  substantially  in  excess  of  foreign  purchae 
of  goods  and  services  from  the  United  Stat' 
During  this  period,  also,  the  United  States  h 
cooperated  through  the  International  Moneta 
Fund  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  helpii 
other  countries  to  adopt  effective  programs  f 
overcoming  balance-of-payments  difficulties  ai 
achieving  monetary  stabilization. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past  two  sessions,  the  de 
gation  of  the  United  States  will  present  inform 
tion  to  the  Contracting  Parties  regarding  its  pi 
gram  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultui 
commodities.  At  this  time  I  wish  to  emphasize 
few  central  points  in  connection  with  this  pi 
gram.  The  first  is  that  United  States  agricultui 
surpluses  have  in  fact  been  put  to  highly  co 
structive  uses  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  esr 
cially  in  underdeveloped  areas  confronted  wi 
balance-of-payments  difficulties  which  have  pi 
eluded  them  from  buying  commercially  all  of  t 
agricultural  products  which  their  people  wa 
and  need.  The  second  is  that,  in  carrying  fc 
ward  this  program,  we  have  done  our  best 
avoid  any  undue  disruption  to  prices  and  mark 
for  commercial  trade,  including  the  commerc 
trade  of  other  exporting  countries.  I  believe  th 
we  have  largely  succeeded  in  our  efforts.  In  p<r 
ticular,  the  prices  of  the  major  international 
traded  farm  exports  which  move  in  greatest  v< 
ume  under  our  programs  have  been  very  stable 
the  past  2  years.  For  the  future  we  will  contin  i 
to  exercise  care  to  assure  that  our  surpluses  wl 
enter  into  increased  consumption  as  much  as  p< 
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sible  and  will  disturb  commercial  markets  as  little 
is  possible. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  problems 
which  may  arise  from  excessive  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  primary  products  for  countries  whose 
economies  depend  largely  on  the  production  and 
export  of  such  products.  The  United  States  is 
prepared  to  meet  and  discuss  commodity  prob- 
lems. However,  we  do  not  favor  extensive  con- 
trol of  commodity  trade  and  prices. 

European  Economic  Community 

In  the  several  international  forums  in  which  my 
Government  has  the  opportunity  to  speak,  it  has 
consistently  supported  the  objective  of  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Western  Europe.  Now,  with 
the  signing  at  Rome,  in  March  of  this  year,  of  the 
rreaty  establishing  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, an  important  milestone  has  been  reached. 
This  is  an  event  of  major  historical  importance 
and  a  development  in  international  economic  re- 
lations of  the  greatest  potential  significance. 

The  six  governments  signatories  of  the  Rome 
rreaty  are  also  Contracting  Parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  So  that  now, 
.it  the  first  annual  session  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  following  the  signing  of  the  Rome  treaty, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  begin  our  consideration 
of  the  new  trade  relationships  which  are  about  to 
develop. 

How  should  we  approach  these  relationships? 
First,  let  us  all  recognize  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  General  Agreement  and  the  Rome  treaty 
have  common  and  mutually  reinforcing  aims — 
aims  which  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  language 
of  both  of  these  basic  instruments.  These  aims  are 
to  promote  closer  economic  relations  among  na- 
tions, to  reduce  barriers  to  international  trade,  and 
to  stimulate  economic  growth,  productivity,  and 
competitive  enterprise  within  a  free  society,  linked 
by  bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation.  The 
Rome  treaty  and  the  General  Agreement,  there- 
fore, are  companions  on  the  road  to  improved 
economic  relationships  between  nations  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  their  peoples. 

The  Rome  treaty  seeks  to  place  on  a  common 
md  unified  basis,  over  a  transitional  period,  the 
now  separate  economies  of  the  six  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  The  General  Agreement  both 
mdorses  this  objective  and  provides  the  basis  for 
i  continuing  expansion  of  trade  on  a  mutually 


advantageous  basis  between  those  six  countries 
and  other  Contracting  Parties.  The  foundations, 
therefore,  are  clear.  They  are  foundations  on 
which  can  be  built  the  full  development  of  both 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
GATT  community. 

It  is  obvious  that,  as  progress  is  made  in  the 
merging  of  six  separate  economies  into  one,  prob- 
lems will  arise  in  trade  relationships  between  the 
six  countries  and  other  Contracting  Parties  to  the 
General  Agreement.  This  is  only  natural  and, 
indeed,  inevitable.  Our  objective  should  be  not 
to  suppress  these  problems,  which  might  then  give 
birth  to  greater  ones,  but  to  examine  them  frankly 
and  to  seek  solutions  which  will  give  confidence  to 
all  Contracting  Parties  that  future  relationships 
will  grow  in  ways  which  will  both  further  the 
creation  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  expand  international  trade  among  that  very 
large  segment  of  the  world  which  is  represented 
by  the  Contracting  Parties.  My  Government,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  prepared  to  cooperate  wholeheart- 
edly in  this  endeavor. 


GATT  Amendments 
Become  Effective 

Press  release  598  dated  October  28 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  protocol  amending  the  preamble  and 
parts  II  and  III  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  dated  March  10, 1955, 
became  effective  as  between  those  countries  ac- 
cepting the  protocol  on  October  7, 1957. 

The  protocol  provides  that  the  amendments 
shall  become  effective  upon  acceptance  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  GATT 
for  those  countries  accepting  the  protocol.  The 
United  States  accepted  the  protocol  in  March  1955, 
subject  to  the  same  qualification  as  previously 
existed  with  respect  to  application  to  the  fullest 
extent  not  inconsistent  with  legislation  which  ex- 
isted on  October  30,  1947. 

The  amendments  to  the  GATT  which  now  are 
effective  were  negotiated  at  the  ninth  session  of 
the  Contracting  Parties  in  1954-55.1  The  prin- 
cipal changes  are  as  follows: 


1  For  more  detailed  information  regarding  the  amend- 
ments, see  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  Department  of  State  publication  5813,  April 
1955. 
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(1)  The  balance-of -payments  provisions  con- 
tained in  articles  XII  and  XIV  are  strengthened 
by  a  requirement  that  import  restrictions  main- 
tained for  financial  reasons  be  reviewed  at  regular 
intervals  (i.  e.,  annually  or,  in  the  case  of  under- 
developed countries,  every  other  year)  and  that, 
whenever  a  significant  deviation  from  the  pro- 
visions of  GATT  is  found,  action  to  secure 
compliance  be  taken. 

(2)  Standards  on  the  use  of  export  subsidies 
are  provided  for  the  first  time  in  article  XVI. 
They  are  designed  to  prevent  increased  use  of  such 
subsidies  for  manufactured  products  and  to  pre- 
vent use  of  such  subsidies  in  agricultural  products 
to  the  point  of  gaining  a  more  than  equitable 
share  of  the  world  export  trade. 

(3)  Article  XVII  involving  state-trading 
enterprises  takes  account  of  the  fact  that  these 
enterprises  may  be  operated  so  as  to  create  ob- 
stacles to  trade  and  that  negotiations  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  such  obstacles  are  important  to  the 
expansion  of  international  trade.  Reporting 
procedures  are  established  to  obtain  necessary  in- 
formation about  the  operations  of  state-trading 
enterprises  maintained  by  Contracting  Parties. 

(4)  A  new  article  on  assistance  to  economic 
development  replaces  the  former  article  XVIII. 
It  provides  more  expeditious  procedures  which  an 
underdeveloped  country  may  invoke  to  increase 
tariffs  or  apply  nondiscriminatory  import  quotas 
to  assist  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry. 
With  regard  to  tariff-concession  items,  there  are 
special  procedures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
affected  countries. 

(5)  The  continued  stability  of  the  tariff  conces- 
sions is  assured  by  changing  article  XXVIII  to 
provide  that  the  concessions  will  be  automatically 
continued  for  consecutive  periods  of  moderate 
duration  (normally  3  years)  whenever  one  period 
ends.  Before  the  beginning  of  each  new  period, 
governments  will  be  able  to  renegotiate  individual 
concessions.  For  the  necessary  flexibility,  authori- 
zation is  provided  under  certain  limitations  for 
renegotiations  of  concessions  at  any  time,  if  spe- 
cial circumstances  require  such  action. 

The  general  provisions  of  GATT  were  initially 
divided  into  a  preamble  and  three  parts:  Part  I 
(articles  I  and  II)  gives  legal  effect  to  the  sched- 
ules of  tariff  concessions  and  lays  down  the  basic 
rule  of  nondiscri  mi  nation  in  tariff  and  customs 
matters  generally.    The  amendments  to  part  I 


and  articles  XXIX  and  XXX  do  not  become 
fective  until  they  are  accepted  by  all  the  Contra 
ing  Parties  to  the  GATT.  Part  II  (articles  II 
XXIII)  dealt  with  trade  barriers  other  than  t 
iffs,  including  quotas,  internal  taxes,  custo 
formalities,  etc.  The  amendments  to  these  ai 
cles  became  effective  on  October  7,  1957.  P: 
III  dealt  with  procedural  matters,  such  as  i 
application  and  administration  of  the  agreeme 
its  entry  into  force  and  amendment,  the  accessi 
of  new  parties,  the  withdrawal  from  the  agr. 
ment,  etc.  The  amendments  to  all  these  artic 
in  part  III,  except  a  new  article  XXIX  perta 
ing  to  tariff  negotiations  and  article  XXX  pi 
taining  to  the  procedure  for  amending  t 
agreement,  also  became  effective  on  October 
1957. 

The  following  Contracting  Parties  have  •< 
cepted  the  protocol  putting  into  effect  as  betwe 
themselves  the  amended  portions  of  the  GA1 
described  above : 


Australia 

India 

Austria 

Indonesia 

Burma 

Japan 

Canada 

Malaya 

Cuba 

New  Zealand 

Czechoslovakia 

Nicaragua 

Denmark 

Norway 

Federal  Republic  of 

Pakistan 

Germany 

Rhodesia  and 

Finland 

Nyasaland 

France 

Sweden 

Ghana 

Union  of  South  Africi 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Haiti 

United  States 

Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions 
With  Five  Countries 

Press  release  620  dated  November  8 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Committee  for  Eeciprocity  Information 
requesting  views  from  interested  persons  on  ce 
tain  additional  matters  which  have  arisen  in  co 
nection  with  limited  tariff  negotiations  wii 
Canada,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Greece,  and  the  Uni( 
of  South  Africa  under  the  General  Agreeme) 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  A  list  of  pro. 
ucts  on  which  views  are  requested  is  attache 
No  United  States  tariff  reductions  are  involve 
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On  September  It!,  L!V>7,  the  Committee  for  Rec- 
iprocity Information  announced  United  States 
participation  in  tariff  negotiations  at  Geneva 
arising  from  the  desire  of  Austria,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, Greece,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to 
modify  or  withdraw  certain  of  their  GATT  con- 
is.1  Since  then  Finland  has  submitted  a 
hst  of  concessions  on  which  it  wishes  to  negotiate 
modifications  or  withdrawals.  Also,  Canada  and 
Greece  have  added  some  items  to  their  earlier  no- 
tification, and  Ceylon  has  modified  its  notifica- 
tion by  removing  one  item  (razor  blades)  and 
adding  another  (nylon  piece  goods).  In  the 
earlier  announcement,  one  item  (combs)  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  items  on  which  the  Union 
South  Africa  wishes  to  negotiate. 

Tne  countries  listed  in  the  two  announcements 
an  among  those  which  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1958,  to  modify  or  withdraw  concessions  in 
their  schedules  to  the  general  agreement.  Cer- 
tain countries,  however,  including  a  few  with 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  into  discus- 
sions, are  unable,  because  of  domestic  procedural 
requirements,  to  make  public  information  as  to 
proposed  tariff  changes  until  they  are  given  effect. 
Information  concerning  such  negotiations  will  be 
made  public  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Under  procedures  established  by  the  Contract- 

g  Parties  to  the  general  agreement,  the  country 
proposing  to  modify  or  withdraw  a  concession 
negotiates,  with  respect  to  compensation,  with  the 
country  with  which  the  concession  was  originally 
ated  and  with  any  other  country  having  a 
principal  supplying  interest.  In  these  negotia- 
tions new  concessions  may  be  granted  by  the  coun- 
try proposing  the  modification  or  withdrawal. 
If  agreement  is  not  reached  on  this  basis,  the 
countries  adversely  affected  may  withdraw  or  ad- 
just upward  concessions  of  a  value  substantially 
wpiivalent  to  the  concession  modified  or  with- 
drawn. 

In  addition  to  these  negotiations  the  country 
proposing  modification  or  withdrawal  of  conces- 
sions consults  with  other  countries  substantially 
interested  in  the  concessions.  In  participating  in 
'••'iiejrotiations  the  United  States  endeavors  to  keep 
withdrawals  and  modifications  to  a  minimum  in 


1  Bulletin-  of  Oct.  7, 1957,  p.  581 
November  25,   7957 


order  to  maintain  at  the  highest  possible  level  the 
balance  of  mutually  advantageous  concessions. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is 
an  interagency  group  which  receives  views  of 
interested  persons  regarding  proposed  or  existing 
trade  agreements.  The  committee  consists  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Defense,  Interior,  Labor,  State,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
would  welcome  views  from  interested  parties  with 
regard  to  the  possible  effect  on  United  States 
trade  of  modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
cessions on  the  items  in  the  attached  list.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  invites  the  submission  of  views 
regarding  concessions  which  the  United  States 
might  seek  from  the  respective  countries  as  com- 
pensation. Although  discussions  are  already  in 
progress  among  the  various  countries,  the  United 
States  will  not  conclude  agreements  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  appraise  the  informa- 
tion and  views  submitted  in  response  to  this  an- 
nouncement. 

Views  on  the  foregoing  matters  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion by  the  close  of  business  on  December  6,  1957. 
All  communications,  in  15  copies,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to:  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Tariff  Commission 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

If  any  interested  party  considers  that  his  views 
cannot  be  adequately  expressed  to  the  committee 
in  a  written  brief,  he  should  make  this  known  to 
the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  will  then  ar- 
range for  oral  presentation  before  the  committee. 

LIST  OF  ITEMS 

Additional  GATT  Concessions  Proposed  for  Modification 
or  Withdrawal  by  Canada,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Greece,  and 
Union  of  South  Africa  in  Which  the  United  States  Has 
an  Interest 

Canada 

Primary  zinc  and  zinc  products,  including  the  following 
categories : 

dust 
spelter 

pigs,  blocks,  slabs,  plates,  rods,  bars,  dross  and  scrap 
zinc  alloys  containing  not  more  than  10%  by  weight 
of  other  metal  or  metals  in  the  form  of  pigs,  slabs, 
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blocks,  dust  or   granular,  foil,  ribbon,   strip,  sheet, 

plate,  discs  or  slugs 
plates  for  marine  boilers 
sheets  for  lithography  and  photo-engravers 
coated  zinc  forms 
slugs  or  discs  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  seamless 

cups  or  shells  for  electric  dry  batteries 
other  zinc  manufactures 

Ceylon 

Nylon  piece  goods 

Finland 

Fresh  apples   (imported  December  1  to  June  15) 
Soya-beans 
Soya-bean  oil 
Lard 

Assembled  switchboards 

Apparatus  and  parts  for  telegraph  and  telephone  instal- 
lations 

Greece 

Patent  leather 

Kipskins  and  calfskins  simply  oiled,  colored,  or  otherwise 
prepared 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Combs 


President  Places  Tariff  Quota 
on  Almond  Imports 


White  House  press  release  dated  October  23 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  October  23  issued  a  proclama- 
tion imposing  a  1-year  tariff  quota  on  imports  of 
shelled  or  prepared  almonds.  The  proclamation 
provides  for  a  fee  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  im- 
ports in  excess  of  5  million  pounds  during  the 
period  beginning  October  23,  1957,  and  ending 
September  30,  1958.  In  taking  this  action  the 
President  accepted  the  finding  of  a  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  that  import  restrictions 
are  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  section  22 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  on  September 
23,  1957,  that  it  did  not  agree  on  the  necessity  for 
limiting  imports  in  this  case.1  Two  members  of 
the  Commission  concluded  that  import  restrictions 
were  unnecessary.    The  majority  of  the  Commis- 


sion recommended  a  tariff  quota  of  3.5  milli. 
pounds. 

The  President  had  requested  this  investigate 
on  June  27,  1957.2  The  Commission's  investig 
tion  and  report  were  made  pursuant  to  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amende 
which  authorizes  limitations  on  imports  when  ir 
ports  are  interfering  with  or  threaten  to  interfe 
with  domestic  price-support  or  marketing-ord 
programs. 


PROCLAMATION  3209  ■ 

Imposing  a  Fee  on  Imports  of  Almonds 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Agricultui 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  624),  the  Sea 
tary  of  Agriculture  advised  me  there  was  reason  to  I 
lieve  that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted, 
otherwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  are  practical 
certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  under  su 
conditions  and  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend 
render  ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  t 
marketing-order  program  of  the  Department  of  Agrici 
ture,  under  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  9,  with  respe 
to  almonds,  or  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
products  processed  in  the  United  States  from  dome 
tically  produced  almonds  with  respect  to  which  su> 
program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  beii 
undertaken ;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  27,  1957,  under  the  authority  of  tl 
said  section  22,  I  caused  the  United  States  Tariff  Coi 
mission  to  make  an  investigation  with  respect  to  th 
matter ;  and 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  said  section  22,  ; 
implemented  by  Executive  Order  No.  7233  of  Novemh 
23, 1935,  the  said  Commission  has  made  such  investigate 
and  has  reported  to  me  its  findings  and  recommendatloi 
made  in  connection  therewith;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  basis  of  the  said  investigation  ai 
report  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  I  find  that  shelh 
almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or  otherwise  prepared  < 
preserved  almonds  (not  including  almond  paste)  ai 
practically  certain  to  be  imported  into  the  United  Stati 
during  the  period  from  October  1,  1957,  to  September  3 
1958,  both  dates  inclusive,  under  such  conditions  and  i 
such  quantities  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffectiv 
or  materially  interfere  with,  the  said  program  of  the  D 
partment  of  Agriculture ;  and 

Whereas  I  find  and  declare  that  the  import  fee  herei) 
after  proclaimed  is  shown  by  such  investigation  of  tl 
said  Commission  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  entr, 
or  withdrawal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  of  tl 
said  products  will  not  render  or  tend  to  render  ineffe 
tive,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the  said  program  < 
the  Department  of  Agriculture: 


1  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


'  Bulletin  of  July  29,  1957,  p.  210. 
a  22  Fed.  Reg.  8725. 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwioht  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
>f  the  l/nited  States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  rested  in  me  by  the  said  section 
B  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  do 
proclaim  that  shelled  almonds  and  blanched,  roasted,  or 
>therwise  prepared  or  preserved  almonds  (not  including 
almond  paste)  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse, 
for  consumption  during  the  period  from  October  23,  1957^ 
o  September  30,  1038,  both  dates  inclusive,  in  excess  of 
in  aggregate  quantity  of  five  million  pounds,  shall  be 
•ubject  to  a  fee  of  ten  cents  per  pound  but  not  more  than 
lfty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Such  fee  shall  be  in  addi- 
\m  to  any  other  duties  imposed  upon  the  importation 
f  such  almonds. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
aused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
ffixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-third  day  of 

October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

second. 


Z) 


L+*j>LtZJC-<^.  /Ck^^ 


7  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


ariff  Commission's  Report 
n  Dried  Figs  and  Fig  Paste 

hite  House  press  release  dated  October  23 

The  President  today  accepted  the  U.S.  Tariff 
emission's  report  on  dried  figs  and  fig  paste.1 
fie  President's  action  was  based  upon  the  Com- 
mon's investigation  and  upon  its  determina- 
s  of  fact  reported  on  September  17,  1957.    The 
fF  Commission  found,  with  two  members  dis- 
ing,  that  import  restrictions  were  not  war- 
ded under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
-tment  Act,  as  amended. 

On  July  19,  1957,  the  President  requested  the 

ff  Commission  to  investigate  the  need  for  im- 

t  restrictions.2     The  Commission's  investiga- 

o  and  report  were  made  under  section  22,  which 

horizes  the  limitation  of  imports  in  order  to 

'■vent  material  interference  with  the  Depart- 

int  of  Agriculture's  price-support  or  marketing- 

ler  programs. 

'  "Pies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1957,  p.  242. 
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The  President  also  approved  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's unanimous  finding  under  Executive  Or- 
der 10401  that  no  formal  investigation  should  be 
instituted  at  this  time  to  determine  whether  the 
tariff  should  be  reduced  on  imports  of  dried  figs. 
The  Commission  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  1952  escape- 
clause  action  3  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  imports  of  dried  figs.  The  President's 
decision  means  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  will 
continue  to  apply  without  reduction  or  other 
modification.  Executive  Order  10401  requires  the 
periodic  review  of  affirmative  actions  taken  under 
the  escape  clause.  This  was  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion's fifth  such  review  of  the  dried-fig  tariff. 


World  Bank  Reports  Net  Income 
of  $10.1  Million  for  Quarter 

The  International  Bank  for  Eeconstruction  and 
Development  reported  on  November  3  a  net  income 
of  $10.1  million  for  the  3  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1957,  compared  with  $8.2  million  for  the 
same  period  in  1956. 

This  income  was  placed  in  the  supplemental  re- 
serve against  losses  on  loans  and  guaranties  and 
raised  the  reserve  to  $204.9  million.  Loan  com- 
missions amounted  to  $4.6  million  and  were 
credited  to  the  bank's  special  reserve,  increasing 
that  reserve  to  $98.3  million.  Total  reserves  on 
September  30,  1957,  were  thus  $303.2  million. 

Gross  income,  exclusive  of  loan  commissions, 
was  $22.2  million,  compared  with  $17  million  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1956.  Expenses  for 
the  3-month  period  totaled  $12.1  million. 

The  bank  made  11  loans  totaling  $214.3  mil- 
lion— the  largest  total  lent  in  any  quarter  since  the 
bank  began  lending  for  development.  Disburse- 
ments on  loans  were  $119.3  million,  making  total 
disbursements  $2,415.3  million  on  September  30. 

Repayments  of  principal  received  by  the  bank 
amounted  to  $6.4  million. 

Ghana,  Ireland,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Sudan  be- 
came members  of  the  bank  during  the  quarter. 
Their  capital  stock  subscriptions  were:  Ghana, 
$15  million;  Ireland,  $30  million;  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Sudan,  $10  million  each.  At  September  30, 
the  bank  had  64  member  countries  and  total  sub- 
scribed capital  of  $9,333.4  million. 


'Ibid.,  Sept.  1, 1952,  p.  337. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Question  of  Admission  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam 
to  Membership  in  the  United  Nations 

Statement  by  Genoa  S.  Washington 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  1 


Several  delegates,  principally  those  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  have  raised  questions  concerning 
Outer  Mongolia  and  the  North  Korean  and  North 
Viet-Nam  regimes.  The  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  and 
of  the  North  Korean  and  North  Viet-Nam  re- 
gimes is  well  known.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  Soviets  choose  to  call  their  social  struc- 
ture. The  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
admission  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  to  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  and  North 
Viet-Nam  by  the  United  Nations  is  based  on 
article  4  of  the  charter. 

We  do  not  regard  Outer  Mongolia  as  possess- 
ing the  attributes  of  sovereignty  under  generally 
recognized  principles  of  international  law.     The 
United  Nations  itself  has  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  the  only 
legally   constituted   government   in   Korea.    The 
North   Korean   regime  has   no   standing   at  all. 
North  Viet-Nam  has  never  been  regarded  by  any 
United  Nations  body  as  possessing  the  qualifica- 
tions of  membership,  and  in  view  of  its  violent 
history  it  is  hard  to  consider  it  "peace-loving" 
under  the  requirements  of  article  4  of  the  charter. 
The  charter  provides  that  membership  is  open 
to   "states,"    that   these   states   must   be   "peace- 
loving,"   that  they   must  accept  the  obligations 
contained  in  the  charter,  and  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  they  must  be  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations.     Even  if 
these,   applicants    were   qualified   in   every   other 
reaped — which   they   are  not — we   are   not  con- 


1  Made  in  the  Special  Political  Committee  on  Oct.  16 
(U.S.  delegation  press  release  2772/Eev.  1)  during  debate 
on  the  admission  of  new  members. 
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vinced  that  they  possess  the  initial  prerequisii 
of   statehood.    The  history   of   United   Natior 
action  on  this  question  shows  that  this  view 
predominant  in  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  representative  of  tl 
U.S.S.R.  who  has  referred  to  the  division  < 
Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam  that  this  tragic  divisic 
is  in  each  case  being  perpetuated  by  the  delibera 
policies  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  of  the  Chinese  Con 
munists.  They  have  pursued  their  policii 
through  the  use  of  force  and  in  disregard  of  tl 
attitudes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tl 
United  Nations. 


Viet  IVlsnh  Invasion  of  Laos 

The   Communist   regime   in   North   Viet-Na 
clearly  fails  to  fulfill  the  conditions  laid  down 
article  4  of  the  charter.    Its  history  clearly  shol 
that  it  has  demonstrated  neither  a  love  of  peal 
nor  a  willingness  to  accept  the  obligations  arish; 
out  of  the  charter.     It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
April    1953   the    Communist   Viet   Minh   fores 
openly  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom 
Laos  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month  seized  tJ 
Lao  town  of  Xieng  Khouang.    In  December  19  J 
the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  again  invaded  ti 
territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos  and  on  the  2f:  \ 
of  that  month  entered  the  town  of  Thakhek. 
1954  the  Viet  Minh  armed  forces  yet  again 
vaded  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 

During  the  years  after  the  signing  of  te 
Geneva  accords  the  Viet  Minh  Communists  c<  - 
tinued  flagrant  interference  in  the  internal  ami  s 
of  Laos.  In  declarations  last  year  the  Prime  M  - 
ister  of  Laos  cited  acts  of  interference  by  Noil 
Viet-Nam  which  contradicted  the  declarable  s 
by  the  latter  of  its  adherence  to  the  principles  I 

Department  of  State  BuJ/en 


international  policy  recommended  by  Pandit 
Nehru.  Most  serious  of  these  acts  of  interference 
are  constituted  by  the  presence  in  Laos  of  Com- 
munist Viet  Minh  cadres,  who  form  the  backbone 
of  the  Pathet  Lao  units,  and  by  the  supply  of 
these  units  with  arms  and  ammunition  introduced 
continually  from  North  Viet-Nam  into  Laos  since 
the  putting  into  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  military  potential 
of  free  Viet-Nam  has  been  drastically  reduced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  200,000  members  of 
the  French  Expeditionary  Corps  and  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  Vietnamese  Army  by  more  than 
."AOOO  as  well  as  by  the  outshipment  from  Viet- 
nam since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  of  well  over 

100  million  worth  of  war  equipment,  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  reports  of  steady,  constant 
growth  of  the  warmaking  potential  of  the  Com- 
munists north  of  the  17th  parallel. 

In  complete  disregard  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Geneva  accords,  whose  provisions  they 
solemnly  undertook  to  be  bound  by,  the  Vietna- 
mese Communists  have  imported  voluminous 
quantities  of  arms  across  the  Chinese  border  and 
have  imported  a  constant  stream  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  personnel. 

As  eloquently  stated  by  the  British  Govern- 
nent  in  a  diplomatic  note  sent  to  Moscow  in 
Vpril  1956 : 

b  Viet  Minh  army  has  been  so  greatly  strengthened 
the  embodiment  and  the  re-equipment  of  irregular 
ces  that  instead  of  the  seven  Viet  Minh  divisions  in 
'tence  in  July  1954  there  are  now  not  less  than  20. 

This  striking  contrast  of  military  expansion  in 

a  north  and  the  withdrawal  and  reduction  of 

ilitary  forces  in  the  south  speaks  for  itself. 

^Refugees  from  Quynh  Luu  Village,  Nghe  An 

rovince,  who  fled  to  Tourane  by  boat  and  thence 

"  Saigon  by  plane,  said  on  November  20,  1956, 

bat  after  reading  Ho  Chi  Minh's  decree  promis- 

ng  rectification  of  the  abuses  of  the  Communist 

and  reform''  program,  they  thought  they  were 

i  to  go  south.     They  applied  to  the  Interna- 

ional  Control  Commission  for  permission  to  de- 

rt,  but  Communist  troops  poured  into  the  area 

'id  announced  that  no  one  was  free  to  go  south. 

Jghting  broke  out  between  the  people  and  Com- 

mnist  troops.    Communist  officials  accompanied 

v  troops  then  entered  the  area  to  "explain"  the 

nd-reform  program.     On  November  12,   1956, 

iUagers   captured   some   of   these   officials   and 
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troops  and  seized  their  arms.  The  next  day  more 
Communist  officials  arrived  and  were  met  by  a 
mass  of  some  3,000  people.  Villagers  seized  more 
officials  and  soldiers.  Meanwhile,  demonstrations 
broke  out  in  other  villages.  On  the  following  day 
the  Communist  regime  brought  in  some  5,000- 
7,000  troops  with  armed  cars  and  light  and  heavy 
weapons  and  engaged  about  12,000  people  armed 
only  with  sticks  and  stones.  Before  the  fight 
ended,  several  hundred  persons  had  been  injured 
and  a  number  killed.  The  Communist  radio  on 
November  20  and  21  admitted  that  these  uprisings 
were  the  result  of  crimes  and  mistakes  committed 
by  the  regime. 

Thus,  the  Nghe  An  uprisings  clearly  illustrated 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  regime's  disregard  for 
human  rights. 

The  Communist  Record  in  Korea 

The  Communist  record  in  Korea  shows  even 
more  contempt  for  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.     From  1945  to  1950  the  U.S.S.R.  sys- 
tematically blocked  Korean  unification.     In  1950, 
observing  the  rapid  development  and  progress  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  with  the  aid  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Communist  rulers  of  North  Korea,  en- 
couraged and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  launch- 
ed an  aggressive  attack  against  the  Republic  of 
Korea  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  by  lightning  use 
of  armed  force  the  control  they  had  otherwise 
failed  to  achieve.     It  took  3  years  and  the  lives  of 
many  United  Nations  soldiers  to  repel  the  North 
Korean  aggression  and  the  subsequent  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.    The  United  Nations  con- 
demned   the    North    Korean    regime    and    the 
Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors,  fought  to  re- 
pel this  aggression,  and  has  consistently  sought 
the  peaceful  unification  of  Korea.     The  attitude 
of  defiance  and  abuse  of  the  United  Nations  by 
the  North  Korean  regime  scarcely  commends  it 
for  membership  in  the  organization. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  further  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  unification  problem  but  shall  have  com- 
ments on  that  subject  to  make  when  the  Korean 
item  is  taken  up. 

Because  of  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  discuss 
a  settlement  of  the  Korean  problem  based  on 
United  Nations  principles,  the  military  armistice 
that  ended  active  hostilities  is  all  that  exists. 
The  Soviet  representative  has  charged  the  United 
Nations  Command  with  violation  of  that  agree- 
ment.   The  facts  show  that  it  is  the  North  Koreans 
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and  Chinese  Communists  who  have  violated  the 
armistice.  They  refused  to  allow  any  bona  fide 
inspection  in  North  Korea.  They  introduced 
modern  weapons  and  aircraft  on  a  large  scale  into 
North  Korea.  The  action  taken  by  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  response  to  these  violations 
was  legally  justified,  and  was  fully  reported  to  the 
United  Nations.2  The  Communists  still  refuse  to 
account  for  prisoners  of  war,  as  they  were  required 
to  do  by  the  armistice.  Chinese  Communist  troops 
remain  in  North  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  representative  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  that  no  applicant  has  ever  been  de- 
nied admission  to  the  United  Nations  by  a  United 
States  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  Many  eligible 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  were  excluded  from 
membership  for  as  long  as  10  years  by  Soviet 
vetoes.  The  record  starts  in  1946  and  continues 
through  1957.  It  reads  as  follows :  Jordan,  4  So- 
viet vetoes ;  Portugal,  4  Soviet  vetoes ;  Ireland,  4 
Soviet  vetoes;  Italy,  6  Soviet  vetoes;  Austria,  3 
Soviet  vetoes;  Finland,  3  Soviet  vetoes;  Ceylon, 
4  Soviet  vetoes;  Republic  of  Korea,  3  Soviet  ve- 
toes ;  Nepal,  2  Soviet  vetoes ;  Libya,  2  Soviet  ve- 
toes ;  Japan,  4  Soviet  vetoes ;  Viet-Nam,  3  Soviet 
vetoes ;  Laos,  2  Soviet  vetoes ;  Cambodia,  2  Soviet 
vetoes ;  Spain,  1  Soviet  veto.  Total  Soviet  vetoes 
on  membership  to  date :  47. 

The  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  view  membership  ap- 
plications from  the  standpoint  of  political  bar- 
gaining and  without  regard  to  charter  criteria  for 
admission.  Last  year  in  this  Committee  the 
U.S.S.R.  attempted  to  link  the  admission  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  of  Viet-Nam  with  that  of 
North  Korea  and  of  North  Viet-Nam ;  it  followed 
the  same  line  in  the  Security  Council  just  last 
month  on  the  Republic  of  Korea.  They  have  done 
this  in  disregard  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  which  declared  in 
1948 :  "The  provisions  of  article  4  of  the  charter 
necessarily  imply  that  every  application  for  ad- 
mission should  be  examined  and  voted  on  sep- 
arately and  on  its  own  merits." 

U.S.  Views  on  Admission  of  New  Members 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  guided  by 
thrcx;  principles  on  the  admission  of  new  members : 


1.  To  bring  into  membership  all  qualified  stat* 
that  apply ; 

2.  To  follow  the  provisions  of  the  charter  i 
judging  the  qualifications  of  applicants ; 

3.  To  avoid  thwarting  the  will  of  a  qualifit 
majority  by  use  on  this  issue  of  the  veto  in  tl 
Security  Council,  a  voting  privilege  given  to  fr 
nations  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  only  1 
used  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

It  is  clear  that  the  course  of  wisdom  for  th 
Committee  will  be  to  endorse  the  two  resolutioi 
sponsored  by  the  13  powers.3  The  United  Natioi 
has  repeatedly  found  the  Republic  of  Korea  ai 
Viet-Nam  qualified.    It  should  do  so  again. 

Holding  this  opinion,  we  cannot  support  tl 
resolution  put  forward  by  India  and  Indonesu 
This  resolution  is  identical  with  one  placed  befo 
this  Committee  last  year.  The  effect  of  the  resol 
tion,  as  was  made  clear  both  this  year  and  las 
would  be  to  imply  that  the  General  Assemb 
places  all  applicants  on  the  same  basis.  It  is  ther 
fore  in  direct  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  1 
power  resolution.  The  General  Assembly,  in  as 
ing  the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  the  app 
cations  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Na 
in  the  light  of  the  General  Assembly's  endors 
ment,  specifically  requested  a  report  from  tl 
Council.  It  should  now  take  cognizance  of  wh; 
has  happened  and  reiterate  its  longstanding  po: 
tion  on  these  applicants. 

We  hope  the  Committee  will  share  our  views  I' 
voting  for  the  resolutions  contained  in  documeu 
A/SPC/L.  15  and  A/SPC/L.  16  and  against  t; 
resolution  contained  in  document  A/SPC/L.  I5 


3  For  text  of  a  special  report  by  the  Unified  Command 
in  Korea,  see  Bttllectb  of  Sept.  2,  1057,  p.  898. 


3  U.N.  docs.  A/SPC/L.  15  and  Add.  1  and  2,  al 
A/SPC/L.  16  and  Add.  1  and  2,  noting  with  regret  1 
continued  inability  of  the  Security  Council  to  recommei 
the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  hecause  of  the  Sovt 
vetoes  and  reaffirming  the  view  that  those  states  12 
"fully  qualified  for  and  should  be  admitted  to  memb  • 
ship." 

4  U.  N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  17. 

s  On  Oct.  17  the  Committee  rejected  the  resolution  c 
tained  in  U.N.  doc.  A/SPC/L.  17  and  adopted  the  reso 
tions  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Viet-Nam.  On  Oct. 
the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted  the  re 
lution  on  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  a  vote  of  51  to  9  (  ' 
viet  bloc)  with  21  abstentions  and  the  resolution  on  V 
Nam  by  a  vote  of  49  to  9  (Soviet  bloc)  with  23  abstenti  I 
(A/Res/1144  (XII)  AandB). 
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Using  Atomic  Energy  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind 


Remarks  by  Robert  M.  McKirmey 


My  country  and,  I  believe,  the  world  have  been 
inspired  by  the  events  that  have  taken  place  in 
this  hall  during  these  past  2  weeks.  Here  in 
Vienna,  whose  culture  has  ennobled  mankind  for 
so  many  generations,  an  effective  beginning  has 
been  made  on  building  that  road  which  may  be- 
come the  world's  avenue  to  peace  and  better  life. 
Undiminished  by  the  tedious  practicalities  on 
which  we  necessarily  have  been  laboring,  our 
hearts  beat  stronger  by  the  realization  that,  in 
this  hall,  57  sovereign  nations  are  succeeding 
through  cooperation,  sacrifice,  and  understanding 
in  bringing  into  being  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  inspiration  of  the  nations  assembled  here 
is  indeed  the  greater  because  of  our  realization  of 
the  difficulties  and  heavy  responsibilities  which, 
in  the  years  ahead,  face  this  organization.  For  it 
is  in  the  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  prob- 
lems ahead  that  we  gain  our  determination  to 
build  solidly  and  wisely  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  the  great  tasks  to  which  we  have  set 
ourselves. 

We  have  no  precedents.  The  problems  we  face 
have  never  existed  before,  and  their  solution  will 
challenge  our  intelligence  and  the  most  patient 
understanding  which  we  can  bring  to  bear.  Prog- 
ress may  be  slow,  although  the  need  for  our 
success  is  urgent. 

Thus,  while  we  are  inspired  in  our  contempla- 
tion  of  the  almost  boundless  possibilities  which 

'Made  at  the  first  regular  session  of  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  on  Oct.  11.  Mr.  McKinney  was  an 
alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the  conference  and  is  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  IAEA.  For  text  of  remarks  by  Lewis  L. 
Strauss  at  the  opening  session  on  Oct.  1,  see  Bulletin  of 
Oct  21,  1957,  p.  637. 
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the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  offer  the  world, 
we  must  recognize  that  much  hard  work  on  prac- 
tical problems  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  years 
ahead.  As  we  face  the  tasks  before  us,  we  can 
take  encouragement  from  the  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past  few  years  in  using 
atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Let  us  pause  on  this  day — October  11,  1957 — 
and  consider  what  the  situation  was  in  1953  when 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  the  creation  of 
this  Agency.  Postwar  efforts  for  international 
agreement  in  the  atomic-energy  field  had  reached 
an  impasse.  Exchange  of  scientific  information, 
so  vital  to  scientific  progress,  was  limited.  The 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
was  mainly  confined  to  four  or  five  nations,  and 
there  was  little  prospect  of  spreading  the  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom  without  at  the  same  time  spread- 
ing the  capacity  to  make  nuclear  war. 

Progress  Through  Cooperative  Effort 

What  is  our  situation  today  ?  Today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  statute  ratified  by  57  nations.2 
Our  statute,  so  carefully  negotiated,  incorporates 
the  views  and  aspirations  of  more  than  82  sover- 
eign peoples.  This  statute  provides  for  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  atomic  assist- 
ance to  military  uses  and  makes  it  possible  for 
suppliers  to  make  materials  available  to  other 
governments  with  confidence  that  these  materials 
will  be  used  solely  for  peaceful  purposes.  As  a 
result  of  President  Eisenhower's  offer  to  make 
available  5,000  kilograms  of  uranium  235  and  to 
match  the  offers  of  others,  and  as  a  result  of  there 
being  made  available  to  the  Agency  100,000  kilo- 
grams of  natural  uranium  by  Portugal,  and  the 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  19, 1956,  p.  813. 
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offer  of  50  kilograms  of  uranium  235  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Agency  now  has  the  means 
with  which  it  can  begin  its  programs,  although  of 
course  it  will  require  much  more  material  to 
support  an  expanding  development  of  nuclear 
power. 

In  the  field  of  information,  a  broad  inter- 
national exchange  through  the  entire  range  of 
atomic  science  became  a  reality  at  the  1955 
International  Conference  on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  Geneva.3 

My  Government  regards  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation, through  conferences  of  this  type  and 
through  such  other  practical  means  as  may  be 
available,  as  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the 
Agency's  objectives.  We  expect  that  the  second 
Geneva  conference  in  September  1958  will  be 
equally  successful.  It  is  the  view  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  Agency  should  schedule  and  spon- 
sor future  conferences  of  this  type. 

The  exchange  of  scientific  information,  for- 
tunately, did  not  end  in  1955  at  Geneva.  Since 
the  first  Geneva  conference  there  has  been  an 
expanding  exchange  of  information  among  na- 
tions. My  Government  is  gratified  to  have  been 
able  to  distribute  technical  libraries  to  more  than 
50  nations,  libraries  which  are  kept  current  by 
periodic  supplements.  Now  let  us  recognize  the 
full  importance  of  these  technical  libraries.  To 
a  substantial  degree  they  embrace  the  world's 
knowledge  of  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy.  A  few  years  ago  this  knowledge  was 
shrouded  in  military  secrecy.  These  libraries  are 
a  specific  expression  of  our  preparedness  freely 
to  contribute  to  this  worldwide  exchange  of  in- 
formation the  technology  developed  through  large 
expenditures  of  money  and  the  talents  of  our 
scientists. 

Mr.  President,  these  collections  of  scientific  in- 
formation are  as  necessary  to  the  achievement  of 
progress  in  the  peaceful  applications  of  atomic 
energy  as  the  materials  made  available  to  the 
Agency.  They  attest  the  desire  of  my  Govern- 
ment to  remove  barriers  to  the  exchange  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  nations.  Without  this,  the 
mere  exchange  of  material  would  be  of  little 
value. 

There  have  been  other  accomplishments.  Ef- 
fective training  programs  have  been  established 


TM&.,  Sept  .",,  1966,  p.  881,  and  Oct  10,  1!).r.r,,  i>.  555. 
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by  many  countries,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that 
the  benefits  of  these  training  programs  are,  to  an 
ever  increasing  degree,  being  made  available  tc 
students  from  other  lands.  The  United  States 
since  1953  has  trained  more  than  600  technician.' 
from  abroad  in  reactor  technology  and  in  the  use 
of  radioactive  isotopes. 

In  every  place  where  industry,  science,  and  edu 
cation  have  laid  their  civilizing  hands,  there  is  tht 
most  lively  interest  in  all  phases  of  atomic  inquiry 
Research  reactors  and  isotope  laboratories  are  be 
ing  installed  throughout  the  world,  and  the  peopk 
of  my  country  are  indeed  glad  to  have  been  abk 
to  help  other  countries  acquire  these  kinds  of  fa 
cilities.  To  bring  this  about,  my  Government  has 
developed  agreements  of  cooperation  with  4£ 
other  nations  to  assist  in  the  development  of  th< 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  4  years,  we  therefon 
see  striking  evidence  of  progress  through  coop 
erative  efforts  of  nations  throughout  the  world 
And  now  we  have  the  International  Atomic  En 
ergy  Agency  in  being.  Already  it  has  a  substan 
tial  quantity  of  material  at  its  disposal,  and  mj 
Government  earnestly  hopes  that,  as  more  is 
needed,  all  member  nations  capable  of  helping 
will  rise  to  the  need.  Our  Agency  has  the  nu 
cleus  of  a  splendid  staff,  which  has  shown  im 
pressive  esprit  de  corps. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  recom 
mended  to  us  by  the  Preparatory  Commission  anc 
the  Board  of  Governors  a  program  of  work  fo 
the  Agency's  first  year  which,  if  carried  forwan 
vigorously,  will  be  a  creditable  beginning. 

Direction  and  Pace  of  Agency's  Work 

I  turn  now  to  a  few  comments  concerning  th 
direction  and  pace  of  the  Agency's  work.  In  do 
ing  this  I  should  like  to  look  beyond  the  work  pro 
gram  which  has  been  recommended  to  us  for  ou 
first  year,  although  I  shall  do  no  more  than  sug 
gest  what  we  may  expect. 

Scientific  and  technological  progress  is  so  rapk 
that  what  we  predict  today  may  later  prove  les 
than  what  we  actually  accomplish  tomorrow 
For  example,  my  Government  has  recently  an 
nounced  that  it  plans  shortly  to  operate  one  of  it 
largo  materials-testing  reactors  solely  on  phlto 
nium  fuel.  In  addition,  work  has  been  under  wa; 
for  some  time  on  a  reactor  designed  to  use  th 
plutonium-recycle   concept.      Experience   gainei 
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in  these  operations  could  have  fax-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  future  of  reactor  design  and  on  the 
economy  of  electricity  from  atomic  power  plants. 
Thus,  plutonium— the  byproduct  of  reactor  opera- 
tion and  now  used  mainly  in  weapons — would 
take  its  place  along  with  uranium  235  as  a  mate- 
rial which  can  be  turned  into  electricity  for  an 
energy-hungry  world. 

For  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  elec- 
tricity produced  by  atomic  plants  is  a  reality. 
Plants  of  present  design  can  be  safely  and,  in 
high-cost  power  areas,  economically  operated. 
Hundreds  of  atomic  applications  are  working 
quiet  revolutions  in  almost  every  phase  of  medi- 
cine, research,  agriculture,  and  industry.  Within 
one  or  two  decades  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
world's  merchant  fleets  may  be  running  on  atomic 
power.  Within  25  years  more  electricity  may  be 
produced,  even  in  the  highly  industrialized  areas 
of  the  world,  by  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  power 
plants  than  is  now  being  produced  from  coal,  oil, 
and  falling  water. 

The  role  that  the  Agency  will  play  in  the  real- 
ization of  these  benefits  and  in  the  creation  of  new 
opportunities  depends,  we  believe,  chiefly  on  the 
support  of  its  members  and  on  the  imagination 
and  resourcefulness  of  its  staff. 

The  statements  made  thus  far  in  the  general  de- 
bate provide  impressive  evidence  of  the  serious- 
ness and  sincerity  with  which  some  members  ap- 
proach their  responsibilities  to  the  Agency.  A 
number  of  delegations  have  stated  that  they  can 
now  or  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  nuclear 
materials  available  in  quantities  substantial  in  re- 
lation to  their  capabilities.  An  even  larger  num- 
ber have  offered  to  the  Agency  facilities  for  use  in 
research  and  for  training  this  and  the  coming  gen- 
eration of  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  delegations  have  de- 
lared  their  interest  in  obtaining  materials  and  in 
obtaining  access  to  research  and  training  facilities 
through  the  Agency.  So  we  can  see  that  the 
members  are  now  thinking  of  the  Agency  in  prac- 
ical  terms.  And  this  means  that  the  Agency 
nust  be  prepared  to  get  on  with  its  job. 

-My  Government  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
>rinciple  that  the  pace  of  the  Agency's  progress 
hould  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  within  the  limits 
»f  wisely  conceived  programs.  The  American 
>eop]e  are  united  in  support  of  this  principle. 
>Ve  believe  that  the  speed  with  which  the  Inter- 
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national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  acts  to  bring 
the  constructive  benefits  of  atomic  energy  to  all 
peoples  will  influence  the  achievement  of  lasting 
peace.  The  bright  promises  of  radiation  and 
radioisotopes  provide  even  nonindustrialized 
countries  with  opportunities  for  improvement  in 
health  and  agriculture.  On  our  part,  the  United 
States  has  accepted  the  great  challenge  to  lessen 
poverty   and   distress  among  all   peoples. 

I  am  sure  that  all  delegations  share  with  mine 
an  eagerness  to  tackle  the  challenging  problems 
ahead.  Likewise,  I  am  sure  we  share  the  desire 
not  only  to  complete  the  work  of  our  organization 
as  soon  as  possible  but  to  build  this  structure  so 
that  the  talents  of  our  scientists,  our  engineers, 
our  educators,  our  business  and  working  men — 
indeed,  all  of  our  peoples — may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  problems  which  face  us.  In  this  con- 
nection, may  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  aims  of 
this  Agency  are  so  broad  that  the  talents  and 
energy  of  many  in  all  our  member  nations  will  be 
required  if  its  ultimate  purposes  are  to  be 
achieved. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that 
my  Government  believes  that  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  may  establish  a  new  pattern  in 
international  relations — a  pattern  of  reduced  ten- 
sion and  better  understanding  as  we  all  direct  our 
diverse  talents  to  a  common  subject  and  a  com- 
mon purpose.  For,  above  all,  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  offer  the  world  an  opportunity 
to  find  a  new  means  of  communication — a  com- 
mon basis  for  expression  and  understanding 
which  in  time  may  extend  to  other  international 
relationships — upon  which  mankind's  ageless  and 
eternal  hopes  for  peace  may  come  to  secure  rest. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

UNESCO  Executive  Board 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 5  (press  release  616)  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  represented  by  the  following 
delegation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  which 
will  meet  at  Paris  for  its  49th  session,  November 
18-December  6,  1957. 
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United  States  Representative 
Athelstan  Spilhaus 

Advisers 

Henry  J.  Kellermann,   Counselor  for  UNESCO  Affairs, 

American  Embassy,  Paris 
Max  McCnllough,  UNESCO  Relations  Staff,  Department 

of  State 
James  Simsarian,  Office  of  International  Economic  and 

Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

At  this  session,  the  Executive  Board  will  dis- 
cuss the  Director  General's  report  on  UNESCO's 
activities  from  January  1-June  30,  1957,  as  well 
as  reports  on  the  Expanded  Program  of  Techni- 
cal Assistance  and  on  the  activities  of  member 
states  in  UNESCO. 

The  Executive  Board  will  also  consider  a  re- 
port of  the  working  party  established  at  its  47th 
session  to  study  methods  for  the  preparation  of 
the  proposed  program  and  budget  for  1959-1960 
and  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  10th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber 1958. 

Further  steps  are  expected  to  be  taken  at  this 
session  to  insure  close  collaboration  between 
UNESCO  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  as  well  as  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies. 


TREATY   INFORMATION 


U.S.  and  Netherlands  Exchange 
Ratifications  of  Friendship  Treaty 

Press  release  613  dated  November  5 

Ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on 
November  5  of  the  treaty  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  The  Hague  on  March  27, 
1950.'  It  will  by  its  terms  enter  into  force  one 
month  from  the  date  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambassador  van 
Roijen  officiated  at  the  exchange. 


'  I'.i:i.i.h-ii.\   of  Apr.  <),   1!>.r)<;,   p.  021. 
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The  treaty,  consisting  of  27  articles,  a  protoco 
and  an  exchange  of  notes,  is  similar  to  a  numbe 
of  other  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  State 
in  recent  years.  Its  principal  purpose  is  to  estat 
lish  a  comprehensive  legal  basis  for  the  growt 
of  investment,  general  business,  and  other  rela 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  It  supersede 
a  more  limited  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigs 
tion  signed  August  26,  1852. 

On  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratification  th 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  not 
informing  the  U.S.  Government  of  the  extensio 
of  the  treaty  to  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  a  poss 
bility  provided  for  in  article  XXIV  of  th 
treaty. 


Educational  Exchange  Agreement 
With  Brazil 

Press  release  618  dated  November  6 

The  Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  Unite 
States  on  November  5  signed  an  agreement  pui 
ting  into  operation  a  new  program  of  educations 
exchanges  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act.  Th 
signing  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  Jos 
Carlos  Macedo  Soares,  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foi 
eign  Affairs,  representing  his  Government  an 
Ambassador  Ellis  O.  Briggs  representing  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  expenditure  c 
Brazilian  currency  equivalent  to  $980,000  rd 
ceived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  proc 
ucts  in  Brazil  to  finance  exchanges  of  persor 
between  the  two  countries  to  study,  do  researcl 
teach,  or  engage  in  other  educational  activitie: 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  further  th 
mutual  understanding  between  the  peoples  c 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  through  a  wide 
exchange  of  knowledge  and  professional  skills. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  b 
national  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Unite 
States  of  America  Educational  Commission  i 
Brazil  will  be  established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  t 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  progran 
The  Commission's  board  of  directors  will  consie 
of  10  members  with  equal  representation  as  t 
Brazilian  and  U.S.  citizens  in  addition  to  th 
U.S.  Ambassador,  who  will  serve  as  honorar 
chairman.  All  recipients  of  awards  under  th 
program  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act  are  S( 
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lected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  Board  maintains  a  sec- 
retariat in  the  Department  of  State.  Exchanges 
of  persons  under  the  Fulbright  act  are  carried  out 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Exchange  Program  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

With    the   signing   of  this   agreement   Brazil 
aecomes  the  39th  country  and  the  7th  in  Latin 
America   to  participate   in  the  educational  ex- 
•hange   program   initiated    10  years  ago   under 
tuthority  of  the  Fulbright  act.     Educational  ex- 
hanges  have  been  carried  out  for  a  number  of 
rears  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States  under 
he  Act  of  Cooperation  between  the  American 
Republics,  the  Smith-Mundt  act,  and  other  legis- 
ation.    This  agreement  will  considerably  aug- 
nent  the  present  number  of  exchanges. 
After  the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
een  appointed  and  a  program  has  been  formu- 
ited,  information  about  specific  opportunities  to 
articipate  in  the  exchange  activities  will  be  re- 
used.   It    is    anticipated    that    the    Brazilian 
luivalent   of    approximately    $400,000    will   be 
■>ent  on  the  program  during  the  first  year. 


urrent  Actions 


Signed    at   Bogota   November   9,    1955.     Entered    into 
force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3653. 
Ratification  deposited:   Paraguay,  October  16  1957 
Agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  final  protocol,  'and  regu- 
lations of  execution  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Amer- 
icas and  Spain.     Signed  at  Bogota  November  9,  1955. 
Entered  into  force  March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3654 
Ratification  deposited:  Paraguay,  October  16  1957 

gofe?hlep  «?\atr\Ve  t0  ,m0Dey  orders  and  fi™l  protocol 
at  R0XalJ,monlof  thne  Anieri«*s  and  Spain.  Signed 
at  Bogota  November  9,  1955.  Entered  into  force 
March  1,  1956.     TIAS  3655. 

Ratification  deposited:   Paraguay,  October  16,  1957. 
Sugar 

P7t°tTs  we??'mglhe  inte™ational  sugar  agreement 
her 7  i£  )'^1!h  ^Dnex-  Done  at  Lond°n  Decem- 
♦*  tt'  ^  Entered  into  force  January  l,  1957 ;  for 
the  United  States  September  25, 1957  ' 

Proclaimed  by  the  President:   November  5,  1957. 

War 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  in  armed  forces  in  the  field  ■ 

Geneva  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of 
wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  members  of  armed 
forces  at  sea;  u 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  protection  of  civilian  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 
Dated  at  Geneva  August  12,  1949.     Entered  into  force 

?a^beiL21'  1950;  for  the  United  States  February  2 
1956.     TIAS  3364,  3362,  3363,  and  3365,  respectively 
Adherences   deposited:    Democratic  Republic   of  Ger- 
many (with  reservations),  November  30,  1956-  Demo- 

T^nlVW1^  °f,  7iet"Nam    (with   reservations), 
June  28, 1957 ;  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Korea 

t(eWmber^2e3S,e^19a57:0nS)•  AUgUSt  ^  ^ '   ^™'  **» 

Ratifications    deposited:   People's    Republic   of   China 

(with    reservations),    December    28,    1956-    United 

Kingdom   (with  a  declaration),  September  23    1957 


MULTILATERAL 

tomic  Energy 

atute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agencv 
Done  at  New  York  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into 
force  July  29,  1957.     TIAS  3873. 

Ratification  deposited  (with  reservation) :   Argentina 
October  3, 1957.  ' 

Jtomotive  Traffic 

invention    on    road    traffic,    with    annexes.     Done    at 

aura .^SffSw  1949'   Entered  int0  force  March 

Ratification  deposited  (with  reservations  and  declara- 

*°**):  United  Kingdom,  July  8,  1957 
0Jo°£01  Providin=  for  accession  to  the  convention  on  road 

affic  by  occupied  countries  or  territories.     Done  at 
geneva    September   19,   1949.     TIAS   2487 
Ratification  deposited :    United  Kingdom,  July  8,  1957. 
Itural  Relations 

nvention  for  the  promotion  of  inter-American  cultural 
e  ations.     Signed  at  Caracas  March  28,  1954.     Entered 

"ctobeTs?!^  U3ry  18'  1955:  f°r  the  United  StateS 
aroclaimed  by  the  President:   November  5,  1957. 
stal  Services 

S10*  °f  the  Postal   Union   of  the  Americas  and 
>Pain,   final   protocol,    and   regulations   of   execution. 
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BILATERAL 
Brazil 

Agreement  for  financing  certain  educational  exchange 
programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  November  5,  1957.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 5, 1957. 

Burma 

Economic  cooperation  agreement.  Signed  at  Rangoon 
March  21,  1957.  Entered  into  force  October  9  1957 
(date  of  notification  by  Burma  that  necessary'  legal 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled) . 

Netherlands 

Treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  pro- 
tocol and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The  Hasue 
March  27,  1956.  K     ' 

Ratifications  exchanged:  November  5,  1957. 
Enters  into  force:  December  5, 1957. ' 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  February  12  and 
May  1,  1954  (TIAS  3088)  relating  to  an  informational 
media  guaranty  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Karachi  January  1  and  8,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  January  8, 1957. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  supplementing  the  agreement  of  November  1 
1956,  for  the  establishment  in  Barbados  of  an  ocean- 
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ographic  research  station  (TIAS  3672).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  October  30,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  October  30,  1957. 

Viet-Nam 

Agreement  relating  to  investment  guaranties  under  sec- 
tion 413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (68  Stat.  832,  847;  22  U.S.C.  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  November  5,  19o7. 
Entered  into  force  November  5, 1957. 


Appointments 


Philip  K.  Crowe  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
effective  November  4.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press 
release  615  dated  November  5.) 


Designations 

Elbert  G.  Mathews  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  im- 
policy Planning,  effective  November  4. 

Joseph  S.  Henderson  as  Director,  Visa  Office,  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  effective  November  7. 
(For  biographic  details,  see  pness  release  622  dated  No- 
vember 8. ) 


PUBLICATIONS 


Report  on  Mutual  Security  Program 
Sent  to  Congress 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  report  to  Congress  on  the 
mutual  security  program  for  the  6  months  ended 
June  30,  1957. ,' 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  I  am 
transmitting  herewith  the  Twelfth  Semiannual 
Report  on  the  operations  of  the  Mutual  Security 


1 II.  Doc.  243,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess. ;  transmitted  Oct. 
23.  Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  Public  Reports,  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, Washington  25,  D.C.  For  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port for  the  period  July  1-Dec.  31,  1956,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  10,  1957,  p.  931. 
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Program  for  the  period  January  1  through  Junj 
30,  1957. 

During  this  time  we  have  seen  repeated  ev 
dence  of  the  need  for,  and  the  results  attained 
from,  each  of  the  major  elements  of  our   fre| 
world  partnership  for  mutual  security.    Througj 
our  contribution  toward  strong  defense,  we  hel 
make  military  attack  less  likely.     Through  pre 
grams   of   economic   development   and   technics 
cooperation,  we  help  the  people  in  less  develope 
areas  of  the  free  world  to  improve  their  livin 
standards.     Through  emergency  programs,  ui 
dertaken  to  relieve  human  misery  resulting  fro) 
disaster,  we  live  up  to  the  best  in  our  heritage  < 
concern  for  our  fellowman. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  carried  out  i 
concert  with  other  free  nations,  remains  a  vit; 
and  proven  instrument  for  advancing  the  seci 
rity  and  economic  progress  both  of  our  own  n: 
tion  and  of  our  partners  in  the  free  world. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

The  White  House, 
October  23,  1957. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  4-10 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division, 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  November  4  which 
appear  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  598  of 
October  28,  602  of  October  29,  and  606  of  October  31. 

Date  Subject 

11/4     Berding:    "UNESCO:    One    Road    to 
Peace." 

11/4    King  of  Morocco  to  visit  U.S.  (rewrite). 

11/4     O'Connor:     remarks     on     arrival     of 
Korean  refugee. 

11/4    McCollum:     remarks    on    arrival    of 
Korean  refugee. 

11/5     Treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Nether- 
lands. 

11/5    Jones:    "United   States  Policy  in  the 
Far  East." 

11/5     Crowe  appointed  special  assistant  to 
Secretary  (biographic  details). 

11/5     Delegation     to     UNESCO     Executive 
Board  (rewrite). 

11/5    Dulles:  news  conference. 

11/6    U.S.-Brazil       educational       exchange 
agreement. 

619     11/6    Herter :    "New    Dimensions   in   Diplo- 
macy." 

11/8    Renegotiation  of  tariff  concessions. 

11/7     Dillon :  Western  States  Council. 

11/8    Henderson  appointed  director  of  Visa 
Office  (biographic details). 


No. 
609 

610 
611 

612 

613 

614 

*615 

616 

617 

618 


620 
f-621 
*622 


♦Not  printed. 

flleld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Ceylon.    Renegotiation  of  Tariff  Concessions  With 
i  ive  Countries 

Communism.    United  States  Policy  in  the  Far  East 
(Jones)      

Congress,  The.     Report  on  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram Sent  to  Congress  (Eisenhower) 

Denmark.     Civil  Aviation  Discussions  With  Scan- 
dinavian Countries 
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Science 
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In  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East— the  land  bridge  between  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa— lies  Iraq,  a  country  of  rich  historical  background 
and  impressive  potentialities. 

The  United  States  and  Iraq  formally  established  diplomatic  rela- 
tions in  1931.  But  American  interest  in  Iraq,  its  history,  and  its 
people  goes  back  to  the  last  century,  when  American  educational  in- 
stitutions organized  the  first  U.S.  archeological  expedition  in  south- 
eastern Iraq  in  1889. 

Early  in  1957  Iraq  associated  itself  with  the  American  Doctrine  for 
the  Middle  East,  whose  principal  aim  is  to  help  the  states  of  that  area 
maintain  their  freedom  and  national  independence. 

A  new  Background  publication  discusses  Iraq's  history  and  its 
plans  for  development.     Sections  of  the  15-page  illustrated  pamphlet 
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U.S.  Technical  Assistance 

Iraq  in  International  Affairs 
Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  at  15  cents  each. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
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developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
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Our  Future  Security 


Address  by  President  Eisenhower  ' 


Last  week  I  spoke  of  science  in  security;  this 
evening  I  speak  of  security  in  a  somewhat  wider 
context. 

We  live  in  one  of  the  great  ages  in  the  story 
of  mankind.  For  millions  of  people  science  has 
removed  the  burden  of  backbreaking  toil.  For 
other  millions  the  hope  of  a  good  life  is  being 
translated  into  definite  promise.  In  this  wonder- 
ful age  we  Americans  have  a  special  responsi- 
llity.  We  were  given  a  fresh  continent  and  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  modern  dream  of  how 
men  should  work  together,  live  together,  and 
govern  themselves.  Drawing  on  all  the  cultures 
of  the  past,  and  on  the  rapid  growth  of  science, 
we  worked  out  a  way  in  which  every  person  can 
be  his  own  competitive  self  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  dedicated  member  of  a  harmonious  com- 
munity. 

Xow  this  week  the  Soviets  are  celebrating  the 
)th  anniversary  of  their  revolution.  These  four 
decades  have  seen  them  change  from  an  agricul- 
ural  to  an  industrial  nation.  We  know  of  their 
"igorous  educational  system  and  their  technologi- 
al  achievements. 

But  we  see  all  this  happening  under  a  political 
hilosophy  that  postpones  again  and  again  the 
>romise  to  each  man  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  be 
imself  and  to  enjoy,  according  to  his  own  de- 
ires,  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  We  have  long 
ad  evidence,  recently  very  dramatic  evidence^, 
^even  under  such  a  system  it  is  possible  to 

1  Made  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  Nov.  13  at  the  cele- 

ration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  Oklahoma  statehood 

Hnte  House  press  release).     For  an  address  by  Presi- 

it  Eisenhower  on  "Science  in  National  Security"  on 

ov.  7,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  25, 1957,  p.  819. 
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produce  some  remarkable  material  achievements. 
When  such  competence  in  things  material  is  at  the 
service  of  leaders  who  have  so  little  regard  for 
things  human,  and  who  command  the  power  of 
an  empire,  there  is  danger  ahead  for  free  men 
everywhere.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  reason  why 
the  American  people  have  been  so  aroused  about 
the  earth  satellites. 

Of  course,  free  men  are  meeting  and  will  meet 
this  challenge. 

Up  to  a  point,  this  must  be  done  on  the  Com- 
munists' own  terms— outmatching  them  in  mili- 
tary power,  general  technological  advance,  and 
specialized  education  and  research.     But  this  is 
not  all  the  story.    The  real  strength  with  which 
the  self-governing  democracies  have  met  the  tests 
of  history  is  something  denied  to  dictatorships 
It  is  found  in  the  quality  of  our  life  and  the  vigor 
of  our  ideals.     It  manifests  itself  in  the  ever- 
astonishing  capacity  of  free  men  for  voluntary 
heroism,  sacrifice,  and  accomplishment  when  the 
chips  are  down.     This  is  the  weapon  which  has 
meant  eventual  downfall  for  every  dictator  who 
has  made  the  familiar  mistake  of  thinking  all 
democracies  "soft." 

Now,  once  again,  we  hear  an  expansionist  re- 
gime declaring,  "We  will  bury  you."  In  a  bit  of 
American  vernacular,  "Oh  yeah?"  It  would  be  a 
grave  error  not  to  take  this  kind  of  threat  liter- 
ally. This  theme  has  been  a  Communist  doctrine 
for  a  hundred  years. 

But  you  may  recall  that  there  was  once  a  dic- 
tator named  Hitler  who  also  said  he  would  bury 
us.  He  wrote  a  long,  dull  book  telling  precisely 
how  he  was  going  to  do  it.  Not  enough  people 
took  him  at  his  word. 
We  shall  not  make  that  mistake  again. 
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International  communism  has  demonstrated  re- 
peatedly that  its  leaders  are  quite  willing  to 
launch  aggression  by  violence  upon  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  even  more  ready  to  expand  by 
propaganda  and  subversion,  economic  penetration 
and  exploitation.  Mostly  they  use  a  combination 
of  all  three  methods. 

The  free  world  must  therefore  be  alert  to  all. 

Military  Defense 

Our  military  defenses  have  been  largely  re- 
shaped over  the  years  since  World  War  II.  I  as- 
sure you,  as  I  did  last  week,  that  for  the  condi- 
tions existing  today  they  are  both  efficient  and 
adequate.  But  if  they  are  to  remain  so  for  the 
future,  their  design  and  power  must  keep  pace 
with  the  increasing  capabilities  that  science  gives 
both  to  the  aggressor  and  the  defender.  They 
must  continue  to  perform  four  main  tasks: 

1.  As  a  primary  deterrent  to  war,  maintain  a 
strong  nuclear  retaliatory  power.  The  Soviets 
must  be  convinced  that  any  attack  on  us  and  our 
allies  would  result,  regardless  of  damage  to  us, 
in  their  own  national  destruction. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  our  allies,  provide  a 
force  structure  so  flexible  that  it  can  cope  quickly 
with  any  form  of  aggression  against  the  free 
world. 

3.  Keep  our  home  defenses  in  a  high  state  of 

efficiency. 

4.  Have  the  reserve  strength  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergency  demands. 

To  provide  this  kind  of  defense  requires  tax 
money_lots  of  it.  During  the  last  5  fiscal  years 
we  have  spent  $211  billion  on  our  security— an 
average  of  over  $42  billion  a  year.  This  includes 
our  own  armed  services,  mutual  military  aid,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Armed  Forces  and  their 
scientific  associates  have,  on  the  whole,  used  this 
money  wisely  and  well.  Much  of  it  has  gone  and 
is  going  into  better  and  more  powerful  weapons. 

A  single  B-52  bomber  costs  $8  million.  The 
B-52  wing  costs  four  times  as  much  as  the  B-36 
wing  it  replaces. 

The  Nike  missile,  which  has  largely  replaced 
antiaircraft  artillery,  costs  three  times  as  much 
per  battalion. 
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A  new  submarine  costs  $47y2  million— 10  time 
the  cost  of  a  World  War  II  submarine. 
And  so  on,  for  our  entire  arsenal  of  equipment 

Development  of  Advanced  Weapons 

Now,  for  some  years  increasing  attention  ha 
been  focused  on  the  invention,  development,  an 
testing  of  even  more  advanced  weapons  for  f utur 
use.  The  Defense  Department  has  been  spendin 
in  the  aggregate  over  $5  billion  a  year  on  th: 
kind  of  research  and  development. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  aboi 
whether  Soviet  technological  breakthroughs  i 
particular  areas  may  have  suddenly  exposed  us  t 
immediately  increased  danger,  in  spite  of  th 
strength  of  our  defenses.  As  I  pointed  out  las 
week,  this  is  not  the  case.  But  these  scientific  a< 
complishments  of  theirs  have  provided  us  all  wit 
renewed  evidence  of  Soviet  competence  in  scienc 
and  techniques  important  to  modern  warfare.  "W 
must,  and  do,  regard  this  as  a  time  for  anotht 
critical  reexamination  of  our  entire  defens 
position. 

The  sputniks  have  inspired  a  wide  variety  < 
suggestions.  These  range  from  acceleration  < 
missile  programs,  to  shooting  a  rocket  around  tl 
moon,  to  an  indiscriminate  increase  in  every  kir 
of  military  and  scientific  expenditure. 

Now,  my  friends,  common  sense  demands  th 
we  put  first  things  first. 
The  first  of  all  firsts  is  our  Nation's  security ! 
Over  the  next  3  weeks  I  shall  be  personal 
making  our  annual  review,  with  military  and  ( 
vilian  authorities,  of  our  national  security  acth 
ties  for  the  coming  year.  Then,  I  shall  meet  wi 
the  legislative  leaders  of  Congress,  from  bo 
Houses  and  both  parties,  for  conferences  on  po 
cies,  actions,  and  expenditures. 

In  the  meantime,  I  ask  your  sober  considei 
tion  of  some  of  the  actions  to  which  we  must  gi 
our  most  urgent  attention. 

Today,  as  I  have  said,  a  principal  deterrent 
war  is  the  retaliatory  nuclear  power  of  our  Stj 
tegic  Air  Command  and  our  Navy.  We  are  ac 
ing  missile  power  to  these  arms  and  to  the  Arii 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  some  tin 
before  either  we  or  the  Soviet  forces  will  hai 
long-range  missile  capability  equal  to  even  a  sro 
fraction  of  the  total  destructive  power  of  c: 
present  bomber  force. 
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To  cent  inue,  over  the  years  just  ahead,  to  main- 
tain the  Strategic  Air  Command  in  a  state  of 
maximum  safety,  strength,  and  alert,  as  new  kinds 
of  threats  develop,  will  entail  additional  costs, 
rins  means  accelerating  the  dispersal  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  to  additional  bases.  This  work, 
which  has  been  going  forward  for  some  years' 
ought  now  to  be  speeded  up. 

Also,  with  missiles  and  faster  bombers,  warn- 
ing times  will  grow  shorter.  Therefore,  we  have 
Mfl  providing  facilities  for  quicker  response  to 
■urgency  alarm.  This,  too,  should  be  speeded 
lp— through  standby  combat  crews,  more  run- 
v  ays,  more  fueling  stations,  and  more  housing. 

Xext,  to  achieve  maximum  possible  warning  of 
ny  future  attack,  we  must  carry  on  additional 
mprovements  throughout  our  warning  line  that 
re  now  scientifically  feasible. 

Another  need  is  to  develop  an  active  missile 
efense  against  missiles.  This  item  is  undergoing 
itensive  research  and  development  within  the 
>efense  Department. 

Now,  to  increase  retaliatory  power,  we  shall  be 
Iding  long-range  missiles,  both  land  and  ship- 
ped, to  our  security  forces.  The  technicians  tell 
e  that  development  of  the  long-range  ballistic 

ssile  cannot  be  markedly  accelerated  by  expend- 
ure  of  more  money.  We  are  now  spending 
ore  than  $1  billion  a  year  on  their  research  and 
sting.  But,  of  course,  where  needed,  additional 
s  will  be  provided.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
oduction,  deployment,  and  installation  of  mis- 
les  over  the  period  ahead,  when  they  become 
ailable,  will  be  costly. 

Fext,  the  military  services  are  underpaid.  We 
ust  be  fair  with  them.  Justice  demands  this, 
t  also  compelling  is  the  factor  of  efficiency  in 
r  defense  forces.  We  cannot  obtain  and  retain 
■  necessary  level  of  technical  proficiency  unless 
cers  and  men,  in  sufficient  numbers,  will  make 
I  armed  services  their  careers. 
N'ow,  let's  turn  briefly  to  our  satellite  projects. 
Confronted  with  the  essential  requirements  I 
n  indicated  for  defense,  we  must  adopt  a  sen- 

e  formula  to  guide  us  in  deciding  what  satel- 
>  and  outer-space  activity  to  undertake. 
Certainly   there   should   be  two  tests  in   this 
mula. 

f  the  project  is  designed  solely  for  scien- 
!  purposes,  its  size  and  its  cost  must  be  tai- 
*i  to  the  scientific  job  it  is  going  to  do.    That 
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is  the  case  in  the  present  Vanguard  project  now 
under  way. 

If  the  project  has  some  ultimate  defense  value, 
its  urgency  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  judged  in 
comparison  with  the  probable  value  of  competing 
defense  projects. 

Rising  Costs 

Now,  all  these  new  costs,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate will  reach  a  very  considerable  figure,  must  be 
added  to  our  current  annual  expenditures  for  se- 
curity. There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
marked  reduction  in  these  recurring  costs.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  thing  is  to  search  for  other 
places  to  cut  expenditures.  We  must  once  more 
go  over  all  other  military  expenditures  with  re- 
doubled determination  to  save  every  possible  dime. 
We  must  make  sure  that  we  have  no  needless 
duplication  or  obsolete  programs  or  facilities. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  any  misguided  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  conventional  forces  and  rely 
solely  upon  retaliation.  Such  a  course  would  be 
completely  self-defeating. 

And,  most  emphatically,  the  answer  does  not 
he  in  cutting  mutual  defense  funds  overseas— 
another  important  part  of  our  own  Nation's  se- 
curity. We  are  linked  with  42  countries  by  mili- 
tary assistance  agreements.  We  could  not 
possibly  station  our  troops  all  over  the  world 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  communism.  It  is 
much  more  economical  and  vastly  more  effective 
to  follow  and  strengthen  our  system  of  collective 
security. 

The  same  applies  to  economic  aid.  This  kind 
of  assistance  helps  others  keep  free  of  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  help,  which  too  often  is  the  pre- 
lude to  Soviet  domination.  It  shows  the  free 
world's  ability  to  develop  its  resources  and  to  in- 
crease its  living  standards.  It  helps  allied  econo- 
mies support  needed  military  units  and  remain 
sturdy  partners  of  ours  in  this  worldwide 
struggle. 

Now,  in  the  Federal  Government's  civilian  ac- 
tivities, we  shall  have  to  make  some  tough 
choices.  Some  programs,  while  desirable,  are 
not  absolutely  essential.  In  this  I  have  reached 
a  clear  conclusion.  Some  savings  may  still  be 
squeezed  out  through  the  wringer  method.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  distasteful 
tasks  that  the  coming  session  of  Congress  must 
face.    And  pressure  groups  will  wail  in  anguish. 
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Now,  by  whatever  amount  savings  fail  to  equal 
the  additional  costs  of  security,  our  total  expendi- 
tures will  go  up.  Our  people  will  rightly  demand 
it.  They  will  not  sacrifice  security  to  worship  a 
balanced  budget.  But  we  do  not  forget,  either, 
that  over  the  long  term  a  balanced  budget  is  one 
indispensable  aid  in  keeping  our  economy,  and 
therefore  our  total  security,  strong  and  sound. 

Now,  there  is  much  more  to  the  matter  of  se- 
curity than  the  mere  spending  of  money.  There 
are  also  such  things  as  the  professional  competence 
of  our  military  leaders— and  there  are  none  better ; 
the  soundness  and  productivity  of  our  economy— 
and  there  is  none  to  equal  it;  and,  above  all,  the 
spiritual  strength  of  our  Nation— which  has  seen 
us  through  every  crisis  of  the  past. 

And  one  thing  that  money  cannot  buy  is  time. 
Frequently  time  is  a  more  valuable  coin  than  is 
money.  It  takes  time  for  a  tree  to  grow,  for  an 
idea  to  become  an  accomplishment,  for  a  student 
to  become  a  scientist. 

Time  is  a  big  factor  in  two  longer-term  prob- 
lems: strengthening  our  scientific  education  and 
our  basic  research. 

Strengthening  Scientific  Education 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has,  in  the  combined 
category  of  scientists  and  engineers,  a  greater 
number  than  the  United  States;  and  it  is  pro- 
ducing graduates  in  these  fields  at  a  much  faster 
rate.  Recent  studies  of  the  educational  standards 
of  the  Soviet  Union  show  that  this  gain  in  quan- 
tity can  no  longer  be  considered  offset  by  lack  of 
quality.  This  trend  is  disturbing.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  my  scientific  advisers,  this  is  for  the 
American  people  the  most  critical  problem  of  all. 
My  scientific  advisers  place  this  problem  above 
all  other  immediate  tasks  of  producing  missiles, 
of  developing  new  techniques  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. We  need  scientists  in  the  10  years  ahead. 
They  say  we  need  them  by  thousands  more  than 
we  are  now  presently  planning  to  have. 

The  Federal  Government  can  deal  with  only 
part  of  this  difficulty,  but  it  must  and  will  do  its 
part.  The  task  is  a  cooperative  one.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  our  entire  citi- 
zenry, must  all  do  their  share. 

We  should,  among  other  things,  have  a  system 

of  nationwide  testing  of  high-school  students;  a 

tem  of  incentives  for  high-aptitude  students  to 
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pursue  scientific  or  professional  studies;  a  pre 
gram  to  stimulate  good-quality  teaching  o 
mathematics  and  science ;  provision  of  more  labc 
ratory  facilities;  and  measures,  including  fellow 
ships,  to  increase  the  output  of  qualified  teacher 

The  biggest  part  of  the  task  is  in  the  hands  c 
you,  as  citizens.  This  is  National  Educatio 
Week.  It  should  be  National  Education  Year.  N 
matter  how  good  your  school  is— and  we  ha\ 
many  excellent  ones— I  wish  that  every  scho< 
board  and  every  PTA  would  this  week  and  th 
year  make  one  single  project  their  special  order  ( 
business.  This  is  to  scrutinize  your  school's  cu 
riculum  and  standards.  Then  decide  for  you 
selves  whether  they  meet  the  stern  demands  of  tl 
era  we  are  entering. 

As  you  do  this,  my  friends,  remember  that,  wh< 
a  Russian  graduates  from  high  school,  he  h 
had  5  years  of  physics,  4  years  of  chemistry, 
year  of  astronomy,  5  years  of  biology,  10  yea 
of  mathematics  through  trigonometry,  and 
years  of  a  foreign  language. 

Young  people  now  in  college  must  be  equipp* 
to  live  in  the  age  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mi 
siles.    However,  what  will  then  be  needed  is  n 
just  engineers  and  scientists  but  a  people  wl 
will  keep  their  heads  and,  in  every  field,  leadei 
who  can  meet  intricate  human  problems  wi. 
wisdom  and  courage.    In  short,  we  will  need  ni 
only  Einsteins  and  Steinmetzes,  but  Washingtoi 
and  Emersons. 

Basic  Research 

Another  long-term  concern  is  for  even  great' 
concentration  on  basic  research,  that  is,  the  kill 
that  unlocks  the  secrets  of  nature  and  prepaid 
the  way  for  such  great  breakthroughs  as  atonJ 
fission,  electronics,  and  antibiotics. 

At  present,  our  basic  research,  compared  wn 
any  other  country's,  is  considerably  greater 
quantity  and  certainly  equal  in  quality.  Te 
warning  lies  in  the  fast  rate  of  increase  of  te 
Soviet  effort  and  their  obvious  determination  a 
concentrate  heavily  on  basic  research. 

The  world  will  witness  future  discoveries  e\n 
more  startling  than  that  of  nuclear  fission.  I « 
question  is :   Will  we  be  the  ones  to  make  then 

Here  again,  money  cannot  do  everything.    Yu 
cannot  say  to  a  research  worker,  "Your  salary 
tripled;  get  busy  now  and  produce  three  tin* 
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as  many  basic  discoveries."  But  wise  investment 
in  such  facilities  as  laboratories  and  high-energy 
accelerators  can  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of 
our  scientists. 

The  Government  is  stepping  up  its  basic  re- 
search programs.  But,  with  70  percent  of  re- 
search expenditures,  the  biggest  share  of  the 
job  is  in  the  hands  of  industry  and  private 
organizations. 

Right  here  in  Oklahoma  City  you  have  estab- 
lished a  superb  mechanism  for  the  mobilization 
of  needed  resources  to  strengthen  our  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  the  Frontiers  of 
fence  Foundation.  Today  I  had  the  great 
privilege  of  a  few  minutes'  visit  with  Dr.  Harlow 
and  with  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  bright  young- 
sters. I  congratulate  you  on  them  and  on  the 
institution.     You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 


of  both,  and  I  hope  other  States  will  follow  your 
example. 

And  now  one  final  word :  The  goal  we  seek  is 
peace  with  justice.  This  can  come  to  our  Nation 
only  as  it  comes  to  all  nations.  The  world's  hope 
is  that  the  Soviets  will  cooperate  with  all  the  rest 
of  us  in  achieving  this  goal.  Our  defense  effort, 
large  as  it  is,  goes  only  far  enough  to  deter  and 
defeat  attack. 

We  will  never  be  an  aggressor.  We  want 
adequate  security.  We  want  no  more  than  ade- 
quacy.   But  we  will  accept  nothing  less. 

My  friends,  it  has  always  been  my  faith  that 
eventual  triumph  of  decency  and  freedom  and 
right  m  this  world  is  inevitable.  But,  as  a  wise 
American  once  observed,  it  takes  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  sacrifice  by  a  lot  of  people  to  bring 
about  the  inevitable. 


l"he  Challenge  Today  in  Trade  Policy 


byW.T.M.Beale,Jr. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  1 


This  occasion  enables  me  to  talk  with  you  about 
■  vitally  important  issue  in  the  field  of  foreign 
conomic  policy.    It  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  it 
3  no  less  important  for  that  fact.    In  1934  the 
Tmted  States  launched  the  trade  agreements  pro- 
Tam.    That  program  had  its  beginning  during 
ears  of  depression.     It  put  the  United  States 
the  forefront  of  the  movement  toward  liberal- 
i  trade.    It  may  not  be  too  farfetched  to  say 
iat  in  the  field  of  international  trade  the  launch- 
ig  of  the  trade  agreements  program  at  that  time 
uglily  compares  in  the  scientific  field  to  the 
*ket  launchings  of  the  present  day. 
The  vitally  important  issue  for  us  is  whether 
mted  States  leadership  in  the  field  of  economic 

•Address  made  before  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
'deration  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  on  Xov.  13  (press  release 
o  dated  Xov.  12). 
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foreign  policy  is  to  be  maintained.  One  day  last 
week  most  of  the  articles  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  were  devoted  to  some  aspect 
of  the  second  Soviet  satellite.  The  only  news 
item  on  that  page  having  to  do  with  domestic 
national  policy  was  headlined  "Reciprocal  Trade 
Under  Heavy  Fire— Protectionists  Start  Assault 
on  Low  Tariff  Policy."  If  that  article  is  to  be 
believed,  there  are  pressures  building  up  in  this 
particular  field  which,  if  successful,  would  force 
us  not  forward  but  backward  and  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  have  stopped 
during  the  last  few  days  to  think  about  what  has 
happened  in  the  past  6  weeks.  Sputnik  was 
launched  on  October  4.  On  October  22  our 
Air  Force  floated  a  rocket  nearly  20  miles  up  in 
a  balloon  and  then  shot  it  at  least  2,700  miles  into 
outer    space.      On    November    3    the    Russians 
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launched  their  second  satellite.  By  putting  a  dog 
in  that  one,  the  Russians  made  certain  of  arous- 
ing the  interest  of  those  who  may  conceivably 
have  missed  the  first  one. 

I  am  recalling  these  outstanding  events  in  the 
scientific  field,  with  their  military  implications, 
not  to  suggest  that  they  are  a  cause  for  gloom  but 
rather  that  they  offer  a  challenge  which  we  as 
Americans  should  not  hesitate  to  accept.  During 
the  same  period  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  met  and  agreed  that 
henceforth  their  two  countries  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  that  free  nations  can 
find  progress  and  safety  only  "by  combining  their 
resources  and  sharing  tasks  in  many  fields."  Al- 
though their  major  concern  was  with  collective 
security  efforts,  they  recognized  that  those  efforts 
must  be  supported  and  reinforced  by  cooperative 
economic  action.  As  they  put  it  in  their  final 
communique:  "The  present  offers  a  challenging 
opportunity  for  improvement  of  trading  condi- 
tions and  the  expansion  of  trade  throughout  the 
free  world." 2 

"An  Era  of  Interdependence" 

Shortly  after  the  historic  meeting  was  over  the 
Secretary  of  State  pointed  up  the  lesson  of  recent 
events  saying  that  "we  have  got  to  accept  the  im- 
plications of  an  era  of  interdependence." 3  Some 
of  the  implications  of  the  new  era  are  scientific 
and  military.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  those. 
Others  are  economic.  My  concern  today  is  with 
one  of  the  economic  implications  of  an  era  of 
interdependence.    It  is  this : 

Our  country  must  have  a  foreign  economic 
policy  adapted  to  the  modern  world — and  to  the 
interstellar  age,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way. 

Man  took  an  important  step  forward  when 
steam  was  substituted  for  oats.  Now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  use  atomic  energy.  We  cannot  return 
to  the  horse  as  a  primary  source  of  transportation 
and  power.  Neither  can  we  safely  go  back  to  a 
restrictive  trade  policy.  We  must  have  a  trade 
program  that  will  enable  this  country  to  move 
forward,  not  backward.  We  must  continue  a 
policy  that  furthers  the  national  interest  and  not 
one  that  will  undermine  it.  The  choice  lies 
between  trade  cooperation  or  trade  isolationism. 


1  BULLBITH  of  Nov.  11,  1057,  p.  730. 
'Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1057,  p.  787. 
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The  President  and  Prime  Minister,  in  their  j 
communique,  linked  trade  with  security.     Thati 
connection  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  the  idea  that  trade* 
policy   is  closely  related  to  collective  security.  I 
What  is  strange  is  that,  after  all  the  technological  I 
changes  and  upheavals  and  danger  signals  of  the 
last  10  years,  the  opponents  of  trade  cooperatior 
should  be  able  to  exert  as  much  influence  as  thej 
do.    Henry  Ford  II  has  called  this  "one  of  the' 
great  continuing  paradoxes  of  our  country." 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  obvious  that  th( 
United  States  can  best  promote  its  own  welfare 
and  the  strength  of  the  free  world  by  encourag 
ing  freer  trade.  Both  the  present  and  preceding 
administrations  have  acted  on  the  basis  of  thai 
realization.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  majority  oil 
Americans,  including  a  majority  of  farmers  anc 
a  majority  of  businessmen,  favor  that  policy. 

Nevertheless,  2y2  years  have  passed  since  30 
odd  governments,  at  the  initiative  of  the  Unitet 
States,  drew  up  an  agreement  to  establish  an  Or 
ganization  for  Trade  Cooperation,  and  the  Unitec 
States  has  not  yet  joined. 

Furthermore,  although  world  events  have  em 
phasized  the  urgent  need  for  renewal  of  the  Trad' 
Agreements  Act,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  it 
The  newspaper  article  I  mentioned  earlier  re 
ported  that  a  crucial  battle  over  the  extension  o 
the  act  without  restrictive  amendments  is  in  th 
making.  The  outcome  was  described  as  "ver 
much  in  doubt."  A  recent  news  story  in  th 
Baltimore  Sun  described  the  coming  debate  a 
probably  the  most  spectacular  battle  over  foreig 
trade  policy  since  the  early  1930's. 

I  hope  all  Americans  will  realize  that  the  ns 
tional  decision  on  this  question  must  be  made  i 
the  full  awareness  of  the  foreign  policy  objective 
of  the  United  States  and  not  solely  in  terms  of  th 
problems  of  certain  domestic  industries  or  firm 
although  such  problems,  of  course,  do  have  a  legu 
imate  place  in  the  debate. 

What  is  our  basic  foreign  policy  objective?  ] 
is  to  promote  the  security  and  well-being  of  tl 
Nation  as  a  whole.  And  since  this  is  an  into: 
dependent  world  in  which  no  country,  regardlei 
of  how  powerful,  can  go  it  alone,  this  objects 
can  be  achieved  only  through  cooperation  amor 
nations.     It  follows  that  it  is  in  our  own  & 
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lightened  self-interest  to  pursue  a  policy  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  folly  to  adopt  economic 
foreign  policies  that  conflicted  with  our  basic  for- 
eign policy  aims.  There's  no  sense  in  doing  things 
with  one  hand  and  undoing  them  with  the  other. 
Therefore  our  foreign  economic  policy  is  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  free  countries— and  to  build 
and  maintain  cohesion  in  the  free  world. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  objectives,  we  must 
n-ork  along  two  lines.  First,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  expand  international  trade  and 
B*ke  it  mutually  profitable.  Second,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  there  is  an  adequate  flow  of  inter- 
national capital — private  capital  wherever  possi- 
)le,  government  capital  where  necessary— into  the 
•egions  of  greatest  need.  Strong  and  determined 
ifforts  along  both  lines  are  essential  if  we  are  to 
erve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

ixpansion  of  Trade 

My  concern  today  is  with  the  expansion  of 
rmde.  Let  me  talk  briefly  about  how  that  goal 
an  be  reached.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  sound 
objectives  and  good  intentions.  Governments 
lust  have  the  means  to  carry  them  out.  Trade 
tself  is  one  of  those  means. 

Trade  means  exchange;  imports  are  as  vitally 
nportant  as  exports.  They  make  it  possible  for 
ther  nations  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  take  from 
s.  They  benefit  all  of  us  as  consumers.  We  can- 
ot  hope  to  have  a  strong,  cohesive  free  world  if 
'e  are  interested  only  in  selling  more  and  not  in 
uying  more.  That  is  why  our  foreign  trade  pol- 
y  is  directed  at  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers— 
ot  only  those  built  by  other  countries  but  those 
e  have  built  ourselves. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  of  the  principal  means  by 
hich  trade  barriers  are  reduced.  The  Trade 
greements  Act  has  been  extended  on  10  different 
•casions  since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1934.  As 
>u  know,  the  act  authorizes  the  President  to  en- 
r  into  agreements  for  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
id  other  barriers  to  trade,  on  a  reciprocal  and 
utnally  advantageous  basis.  Unless  the  act  is 
newed  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  that 
ithority  will  expire  on  June  30.  Because  the 
bmnistration  is  convinced  that  the  program  has 
slped  our  own  economy  and  is  essential  to  closer 
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free-world  cooperation,  the  President  plans  to  re- 
quest authority  so  that  those  gains  can  be  insured 
and  expanded.  The  details  of  the  program  are 
to  be  announced  very  soon.  Eecently  the  Vice 
President  stated  that  the  act  should  be  renewed 
for  at  least  5  years. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  can  be  described 
as  the  domestic  instrument  by  which  our  trade 
policy  is  carried  out.  The  principal  international 
instrument  is  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  or  the  GATT,  as  it  is  called.  The 
GATT  now  has  37  signatories.  These  37  coun- 
tries account  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  world.  Two  weeks  ago  today 
these  countries  celebrated  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  original  signing  of  the  GATT.4 

Because  of  your  interest  in  foreign  trade  in 
farm  products  you  are  probably  more  familiar 
with  the  GATT  than  the  average  American.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  but  inescapable  fact  that  the 
GATT  is  neither  widely  known  nor  understood 
in  the  very  country  that  leads  the  world  in  inter- 
national trade. 

Perhaps  that  is  because  the  GATT  works  with- 
out blowing  of  horns  and  beating  of  drums. 
Those  who  know  what  it  does  and  can  do,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  impressed  by  it.  They  recognize, 
for  example,  that  it  provides  the  only  forum 
where  both  industrial  and  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  come  together  to  deal  with 
their  trade  problems. 

You  may  well  ask,  what  is  the  GATT? 
It  consists  partly  of  long  lists  of  import  tariff 
rates  which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries,  in  five  big  bargaining  sessions,  have 
either  reduced  or  agreed  not  to  increase.  There 
are  about  60,000  of  these  rates  on  the  list.  They 
cover  trade  worth  about  $40  billion  a  year. 

It  also  includes  a  set  of  common  rules  for  fair 
trade.  The  underlying  principle  is  nondiscrimi- 
nation in  trade  matters.  Basically  the  idea  is 
that  competition  in  the  marketplace  should  de- 
cide what  products  and  how  much  of  them  are 
sold  in  international  trade. 

Finally,  the  GATT  contains  so-called  organi- 
zational provisions.  This  part  is  much  weaker 
than  the  other  two.  Actually  the  GATT  is  not 
an  organization  in  the  formal  sense  but  only  a 


1  Ibid.,  Nov.  25,  1957,  p.  846. 
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contract.  At  present  it  has  to  be  administered 
largely  through  meetings  of  all  the  contracting 
governments.  Obviously  this  is  a  cumbersome 
and  slow-moving  way  of  operating. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  proposed  the 
formation  of  the  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation. 

The  OTC  cannot  come  into  existence  until  it 
has  been  accepted  by  countries  having  85  percent 
of  the  trade  of  the  whole  group.  Because  our 
country  alone  has  more  than  20  percent,  the  or- 
ganization will  be  no  more  than  a  dream  until 
we  ratify  it.  The  fact  that  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  approve  United  States  membership  during  the 
coming  session  is  another  reason  why  1958  will  be 
a  challenging  year  in  trade  policy. 

Meanwhile  other  countries  are  making  decisions 
of  their  own.  Because  they  realize  the  compel- 
ling advantages  of  a  freer  flow  of  trade,  six  Euro- 
pean governments  have  determined  to  go  all  the 
way  in  that  direction.  As  a  result,  the  European 
Economic  Community  will  soon  come  into 
existence. 

This  means  that  all  barriers  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  goods,  capital,  and  labor  will  gradually 
be  eliminated  among  France,  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembourg.  At  the  same  time  they  will 
merge  into  a  single  tariff  the  customs  duties  they 
now  maintain  toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  treaty  signed  in  Rome  last 
March  has  been  called  "the  birth  certificate  of  a 
European  federation  of  states." 

Our  Government  considers  it  an  event  of  major 
historical  importance.  We  welcome  it  as  a  means 
toward  unity,  strength,  and  peace  among  our 
European  friends  and  allies. 

Obviously  the  merging  of  six  separate  econ- 
omies into  one  will  bring  problems  in  trade  re- 
lationships between  the  six  countries  and  the 
other  GATT  countries.  This  is  natural  and  in- 
evitable. But  the  GATT  is  the  forum  where 
such  problems  can  be  examined  and  settled. 

The  formation  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket ■  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  we 
should  have  the  OTC  and  a  strong  Tx-ade  Agree- 
ments Act.    Unless  the  United  States  is  able  to 


1  For  :in  address  on  the  Common  Market  by  Ambassa- 
dor  Jamea  David   Zellerbach,  see  ibid.,  Oct.   14,   1957, 
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influence,  in  concrete  ways,  an  outward-lookin 
approach  by  the  six  members,  the  Common  Mai 
ket  may  develop  along  other  lines. 

The  American  Farmer  and  Trade  Policy 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  stake  c 
the  American  farmer  in  a  forward-looking  trad 
policy.  But  this  audience  will  not  have  misse 
the  implications  of  an  era  of  interdependent 
Farmers,  like  other  Americans,  stand  to  gai 
from  a  policy  that  serves  the  national  interest  c 
the  United  States.  As  much  as  anybody  el&. 
farmers  want  peace  and  freedom.  As  much  i 
anybody  else,  they  want  the  free  world  to  stan 
together,  friendly  and  strong  and  united,  in  ai 
age  of  missiles  and  hydrogen  bombs. 

But  farmers  also  have  a  special  stake  in  such 
policy  because  they  are  world  traders  in  a  bi 
way.  Their  economic  interests  as  farmers  an 
their  security  interests  as  American  citizens  con 
cide.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  that 
why  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  suj 
ported  the  original  Trade  Agreements  Act  an 
has  always  favored  the  extension  of  the  prograD 

The  latest  figures  on  United  States  agricultur; 
exports  are  impressive : 

■ — $4.7  billion  in  one  year. 

— the  output  of  60  million  acres. 

— 13^  percent  of  total  cash  farm  income. 

— 54  percent  of  our  wheat  production ...  £ 
percent  of  our  cotton  ...  83  percent  of  oi 
rice  ...  45  percent  of  our  tallow  and  grease  .  . 
25  percent  of  our  tobacco. 

■ — 264  million  pounds  of  canned  fruits  .  . 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  fresh  citn 
fruits  ...  16  billion  pounds  of  feed  grains. 

You  may  ask  yourselves,  how  does  the  trac 
agreements  program  increase  your  earnings  f 
an  American  farmer  ? 

First,  it  expands  your  foreign  markets  by  n 
ducing-  trade  barriers  in  other  countries. 

Second,  it  strengthens  your  foreign  marke 
by  reducing  our  own  trade  barriers  so  that  fo 
eign  countries  can  earn  dollars  to  pay  for  Unite 
States  exports,  including  farm  products. 

Third,  it  strengthens  your  domestic  markets  1 
stimulating  exports  of  American  industr 
thereby  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  t\ 
industrial  workers.  It  is  an  important  fact  ths 
about  4cY2  million  American  workers  and  the. 
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families  depend  on  foreign  trade  for  their  live- 
lihood. 

Each  of  yon  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  very 
recent  increases  in  farm  exports  have  been  due  in 
parr  to  Government  programs.  These  programs 
have  helped  overcome  problems  arising  out  of  a 
shortage  of  dollars  abroad  and  differences  be- 
tween United  States  prices  and  world  market 
Last  year  40  percent  of  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports was  not  paid  for  in  dollars.  And  of  the 
>0  percent  that  was  paid  for  in  dollars,  about 
>ne-lifth  moved  at  prices  below  those  in  the 
l'n i ted  States  market. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  varied 
no-rams  that  helped  swell  agricultural  exports 
o  $4.7  billion.  But  you  may  not  know  that  the 
■0  percent  sold  for  dollars  ($2.8  billion)  was  the 
econd  highest  annual  total  in  recent  years.  The 
department  of  Agriculture  tells  me  that  these 
xpanded  dollar  sales  are  due  in  large  part  to 
ur  foreign  trade  and  investment  policies,  which 
iave  helped  many  countries  of  the  free  world 
o  improve  their  economic  well-being  and  thereby 
ecome  better  customers  for  our  farm  products. 

As  the  foreign-exchange  position  of  these  coun- 
ties has  improved,  many  have  taken  action  to 
gnove  or  ease  restrictions  on  dollar  purchases 
f  fruit,  cotton,  and  grain.  Sometimes  they  have 
)  be  prodded,  and  this  we  are  doing  in  coopera- 
on  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  bi- 
iteral  discussions  and  through  the  GATT 
lechanism. 

Last  year  the  produce  from  one  acre  out  of 
re  moved  abroad.  When  you  add  to  this  the 
ict  that  four-fifths  of  all  agricultural  exports 
ove  to  trade-agreement  countries,  we  can  only 
me  to  one  conclusion— that  no  major  segment 
:  our  national  economy  stands  to  gain  as  much 
om  continuation  and  strengthening  of  the  trade 
rreements  program  as  U.S.  agriculture. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  farmer  gains  is 
rough  reductions  in  duties  on  the  nonagricul- 
ral  products  he  has  to  buy. 

At  this  point  some  of  you  may  be  thinking: 
hit  what  about  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ts?  Don't  they  hurt,  rather  than  help,  Ameri- 
n  farmers?''  Let  me  make  a  few  comments 
that  point. 

As  everybody  knows,  this  country  is  not  only  a 
ijor  exporter  but  also  a  major  importer  of  agri- 
Itural  products.     About  60  percent  of  such  im- 
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ports  are  things  like  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  bananas, 
and  spices.  Obviously  these  products  do  not 
compete  with  the  output  of  our  farms.  As  for 
the  remaining  40  percent,  most  farmers  under- 
stand very  well  that  in  order  to  export  we  must 
import,  and  not  merely  things  that  cannot  be 
produced  in  U.S.  factories  and  on  U.S.  farms. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  of  our  farm 
products  are  more  vulnerable  to  foreign  competi- 
tion than  others.  And  thus  our  Government  has 
imposed  import  quotas  and  other  restrictions  on 
certain  commodities.  Neither  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  nor  the  GATT  prohibits  the  use  of 
such  controls  when  the  President  decides  special 
circumstances  make  them  necessary.  Those  of 
you  who  are  almond  growers  know  that  the  Pres- 
ident recently  established  a  quota  on  imports  of 
almonds.6 

I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  particular  cases.  I  have  two  things  to 
say,  however.  First,  every  industry  has  the  right 
to  do  its  best  to  protect  what  it  conceives  to  be  its 
own  interest  and  to  argue  its  case  just  as  strongly 
as  possible.  This  is  natural  and  understandable. 
Second,  it  should  also  be  understandable  that  the 
Government,  in  deciding  whether  to  use  Govern- 
ment controls  to  aid  a  particular  industry  or  a 
part  of  an  industry,  must  take  into  account  not 
only  the  arguments  of  industries  and  individuals 
but  also  the  national  interest  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  including  its  foreign  policies. 

The  Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

At  this  point  I'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Department  of  State.  It's  just  possible  that 
some  of  you  on  occasion  have  had  a  few  words  to 
say  about  the  Department  of  State.  That  is  your 
right  and  privilege.  However,  since  I  have  the 
floor,  I  propose  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  cases  come  up  for  decision  in  Washing- 
ton on  whether  to  impose  restrictions  or  reduce  a 
tariff  rate  or  take  other  actions  affecting  trade,  the 
President  seeks  advice  not  merely  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  but  also  from  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury,  De- 
fense, and  Interior,  and  the  Tariff  Commission. 
All  of  these  agencies  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  program.  I  believe, 
as  do  many  others  who  have  watched  the  process 
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more  closely  than  I  have  over  a  longer  period, 
that  the  trade  agreements  organization  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  interdepartmental  groups  in  the 
entire  Government.  It  is  a  classic  example  of 
effective  cooperation. 

Each  agency  gives  the  best  advice  of  which  it 
is  capable.  After  receiving  this  advice  the  Presi- 
dent determines  what  course  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  advice  given  by  the  Department  of  State 
happens  to  conflict  with  the  position  advocated 
by  a  private  individual  in  his  own  interest,  some- 
times that  person  yields  to  the  human  temptation 
to  assume  that  the  Department  has  "favored  for- 
eigners over  Americans."  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  mind  my  speaking  plainly  about  this  notion : 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  The  Depart- 
ment works  continually  and  devotedly  to  advance 
U.S.  objectives  in  dealing  with  approximately 
80  countries,  each  of  which  has  its  own  policies 
and  aspirations.  And  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
are  immeasurably  increased  when  misunderstand- 
ings of  this  kind  occur  at  home. 

The  Department  seeks  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  the  whole  country,  farmers  included.  It 
seeks  good  relations  with  other  countries.  Would 
anyone  have  it  do  otherwise?  It  pursues  the 
Nation's  objectives  of  cooperation  and  collective 
security.     Could  it  safely  do  otherwise? 

What  I  have  said  so  far  this  morning  can  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

We  have  got  to  accept  the  implications  of  an 
era  of  interdependence.  One  of  these  implica- 
tions is  that  the  United  States  must  pursue  a  trade 
policy  suited  to  the  modern  world.  We  must  have 
a  trade  program  that  moves  forward,  not  back- 
ward. Our  Government  cannot  work  effectively 
toward  our  national  objectives  unless  it  is 
equipped  with  efficient  tools.  The  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  the  OTC  are  among  the  tools  that 
are  needed.  The  question  whether  or  not  we  have 
those  tools  is  important  to  the  future  of  the  170 
million  people  of  the  United  States,  including 
farmers. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  final  point  which  has 
particular  relevance  in  the  light  of  recent  events. 


During  the  last  few  years  the  Communists  ha^ 
been  penetrating  the  underdeveloped  regions  I 
means  of  loans,  technical  assistance,  and  a  gro\ 
ing  trade.  The  Soviet  bloc,  both  in  Europe  ar 
Asia,  now  has  about  215  trade  and  paymen 
agreements  with  nonbloc  countries.  More  thi 
half  of  those  are  with  underdeveloped  countric 
In  its  trade  drive  the  bloc  has  capitalized  on  tl 
desire  of  those  underdeveloped  countries  to  g 
bigger  foreign  markets  for  their  major  produc 
and  to  stabilize  their  export  earnings.  The  Cor 
munists  have  been  willing  to  take  some  of  the 
products  and  have  offered  in  return  manuf  actun 
goods  of  the  kinds  which  the  underdevelopi 
countries  need. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  Soviet  econorr. 
diplomacy  has  been  that  they  have  made  extensi 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

The  bloc  has  also  steadily  increased  its  progra 
of  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  cou 
tries,  including  Egypt,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  Ind 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  Yemen. 

The  Communists  have  attempted  to  gain  i 
spectability  and  influence  by  playing  upon  ft 
dominant  emotions  among  the  peoples  of  the  k 
developed  areas  of  the  world — nationalism  and 
desire  for  higher  standards  of  living. 

Recently  in  San  Francisco  Vice  Preside 
Nixon  emphasized  that  we  must  be  prepared  f 
an  all-out  Communist  economic  offensive  to  vv 
the  allegiance  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  peop 
As  he  put  it,  "We  believe  that  free  men  in  t 
long  run  will  outplan  and  outproduce  a  sla 
economy.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
dictator  state,  as  recent  events  prove,  can  in  t 
short  run  achieve  spectacular  results  by  conce 
trating  its  full  power  in  any  given  direction." ' 

I  believe  that,  if  the  United  States  were 
check   the   momentum   of   its   trade   agreemei 
program,  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  trade  field  coi 
become  more  serious. 

This  is  indeed  a  challenging  time.  But  w? 
sound  policies  and  with  adequate  tools  to  car 
them  out  this  country,  in  partnership  with  otl 
free  peoples,  will  meet  the  challenge. 


7  Ibid.,  Nov.  4, 1957,  p.  704. 
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International  Air  Transportation  Policy;  the  Mutual  Security  Program 


by  Douglas  Dillon 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 


I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be 
rith  you  today  to  discuss  the  development  of  in- 
■national  air  transportation  and  to  outline  the 
ole  of  the  Department  of  State  in  this  field. 

Here  in  San  Francisco  one  is  particularly  aware 
f  the  astonishing  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
?cent  years  to  make  air  travel  rapid,  reliable,  and 
ife.  The  cities  of  the  West  are  now  but  a  few 
ours  from  the  Atlantic,  and  a  network  of  air 
)utes  extends  from  your  cities  to  the  Orient  and 
i  to  the  Near  East  and  Europe.    Moreover,  there 

also  the  newly  developed  Great  Circle  Route 
toss  Canada  to  Europe.  The  scope  of  this  net- 
ork  can  be  appreciated  when  one  realizes  that 
nited  States  airlines  now  serve  132  cities  in  for- 
gn  countries  and  that  at  27  of  these  points  more 
an  one  United  States  airline  is  operating, 
nited  States  airlines  fly  to  every  part  of  the 
obe,  except  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  last 
ar  carried  on  their  international  routes  nearly  4 
illion  passengers  on  journeys  totaling  over  5y2 
llion  passenger  miles. 

It  is  evident  that  international  air  transporta- 
»n  cannot  exist  unless  permission  to  fly  over,  and 
id  in,  other  countries  can  be  obtained  and  unless 
s  right  to  exercise  normal  commercial  privileges 
guaranteed  by  the  countries  involved.  It  is 
ually  evident  that,  since  international  rela- 
ns  and  the  negotiation  of  arrangements  be- 
een  governments  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
partment  of  State,  the  negotiation  of  air  trans- 
it agreements  has  become  one  of  the  Depart- 
nt's  responsibilities. 

Address  made  before  the  Western  States  Council  at 
l  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Nov.  9  (press  release  621  dated 
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Before  World  War  II  few  countries  had  air- 
lines capable  of  serving  the  United  States.    Most 
of  them  were  willing  to  authorize  a  United  States 
airline  to  serve  their  territory  without  asking  for 
reciprocal  privileges.     Consequently,  it  was  us- 
ually possible  for  an  American  airline  to  obtain 
its  own  permit.    Technical  developments  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  air  transportation  have  changed 
that  situation.     Longer-range  aircraft  and  the 
greater  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  develop  in- 
ternational airlines  have  caused  their  governments 
to  seek  traffic  privileges  in  the  United  States  for 
their  own  airlines  in  return  for  the  privileges 
granted  to  our  airlines.    The  value  of  air  trans- 
portation to  the  economic  life  of  a  country,  par- 
ticularly as  a  dollar  earner,  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  farflung  airlines.    Many  nations 
feel  that  "showing  the  flag  abroad"  in  air  service 
is  necessary  to  their  international  prestige.    To- 
day traffic  rights  are  sought  principally  through 
intergovernmental   negotiations,   and   the   broad 
base  of  our  international  route  system  lies  in  the 
air  transport  agreements  which  we  have  entered 
into  with  48  countries.    These  agreements  make 
it  possible  for  our  United  States  airlines  to  op- 
erate over  most  of  the  world. 

All  of  these  agreements  contain  clauses  requir- 
ing consultations  at  the  request  of  either  party 
after  the  giving  of  due  notice.  All  of  these  agree- 
ments also  contain  cancellation  clauses.  This  is 
a  most  important  fact  not  always  realized.  It 
means  that  our  United  States  airlines  can  retain 
their  present  rights  only  as  long  as  the  countries 
with  which  we  have  agreements  remain  reason- 
ably satisfied  that  the  agreements  are  fair. 
Agreements  that  looked  fair  10  years  ago,  when 
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few  countries  could  dream  of  operating  their 
own  airlines,  may  not  satisfy  countries  which  to- 
day are  developing  their  own  international  air- 
lines. Because  of  this  situation  we  are  now  be- 
ing faced  today  with  many  requests  for 
consultations  under  the  agreements.  So  far  in 
1957  consultations  on  existing  agreements  have 
been  held  with  14  different  countries.  It  is  our 
objective  during  these  consultations  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  rights  of  our  United  States  air- 
lines while  granting  no  more  rights  to  foreign 
airlines  than  are  necessary  or  fair  in  the 
circumstances. 

Responsibilities  of  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

While  the  Department  of  State  is  responsible 
for  these  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  the 
position  adopted  by  the  United  States  is  reached 
only  after  the  consideration  of  many  factors  and 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Prior  to  all  negotiations  representatives  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  work  closely  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  State  in  pre- 
paring a  case.  Later  they  participate  in  actual 
negotiations  as  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  They  can  thus  contribute  directly 
to  the  presentation  of  the  United  States  position, 
can  hear  and  evaluate  the  reasoning  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  country,  and  can  assist 
in  preparing  rebuttal  arguments. 

As  you  know,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
basic  responsibility  for  regulating  United  States 
civil  aviation  and  for  promoting  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Pres- 
ident it  certificates  United  States  airlines  to 
operate  internationally  and  issues  the  licenses 
necessary  to  permit  foreign  airlines  to  operate  to 
the  United  States. 

Other  Government  agencies  may  be  involved 
when  considerations  of  particular  interest  to 
them  arise.  However,  it  is  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  which  is  most  widely  interested  in,  and 
responsible  for,  the  development  of  a  sound  and 
economical  United  States  air  transport  system. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  determines  the 
economic  value  of  routes.  It  examines  the  sta- 
tistics of  business  already  developed  at  given 
points  or  along  certain  routes  and  estimates  the 
traffic  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated.     It 


evaluates  the  importance  of  traffic  rights  at  var 
ous  points.  The  impact  of  added  competition  : 
considered.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ak 
gives  careful  consideration  to  the  air  transports 
tion  needs  of  communities  throughout  tr 
United  States.  In  short,  it  is  the  judge  of  tl 
economic  value  of  the  routes  under  negotiatio 
In  view  of  the  direct  effect  which  air  transpo: 
agreements  have  on  the  airlines  and  the  compet 
tion  which  they  will  meet,  they  are  normally  ii 
vited  to  assign  an  observer  to  work  with  tl 
United  States  delegation.  This  observer,  usual 
from  the  Air  Transport  Association,  attends  tl 
international  meetings  and  participates  in  co] 
ferences  of  the  United  States  delegation  and 
other  meetings  within  the  United  States  Gover: 
ment  where  problems  relating  to  the  negotiatk 
are  discussed.  The  Air  Transport  Associatk 
keeps  the  individual  airlines  apprised  of  tl 
progress  of  the  negotiations.  They,  in  turn,  fr 
quently  meet  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boa] 
and  Department  of  State  representatives  to  pi 
sent  their  views  or  to  submit  information  whi< 
may  be  used  in  the  negotiations. 

In  conducting  a  negotiation  it  is  naturally  t 
duty  of  the  Department  of  State  to  know  t. 
political  relationship  existing  between  the  Unit< 
States  and  the  other  country,  as  well  as  the  ove 
all  political  situation  in  the  region  or  througho 
the  world  which  may  be  affected  by  an  aviati< 
agreement.  In  the  light  of  this  knowledge  t 
Department  must  determine  how  negotiations  c: 
be  handled  most  effectively  and  must  rema 
aware  of  the  effect  of  these  broader  political  co 
siderations  on  the  narrower  field  of  internation 
aviation.  The  Department  of  State  assigns  to  : 
experienced  negotiators  the  task  of  obtaining  t 
rights  needed  for  the  development  of  a  sound  sj 
tern  of  international  air  transportation  by  Unit 
States  airlines,  bearing  in  mind  that  these  rigl 
must  permit  economic  service  and  future  grow 
on  routes  which  serve  the  interests  of  our  count 
and  which  may  contribute  to  the  national  defen 
It  is  important  to  remember  throughout  negot 
tions  that  no  nation  will  long  remain  a  party 
an  agreement  which  it  considers  a  bad  barga 
The  international  routes  flown  by  our  airlines  c 
be  maintained  and  extended  only  if  other  coi 
tries  are  satisfied  that  the  principles  on  which 
negotiate  will,  in  turn,  permit  the  satisfaction 
their  own  aviation  needs. 
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Negotiations  With  Australia 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  review  the  recent 
negotiations  which  took  place  with  Australia.2 
these  clearly  illustrate  the  procedures  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  reveal  some  of  the  issues  which  are 
often  involved  in  aviation  negotiations. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  our  negotiations 
!uit  will  outline  the  changes  in  our  agreement 
which  resulted  from  these  talks.  Before  the  ne- 
gotiations the  Australian  airline,  Qantas,  had  the 
right  to  carry  traffic  from  Australia  to  the  West 
0MSt  and  on  to  Canada.  The  route  revision 
which  was  negotiated  gave  Australia  the  addi- 
ional  right  to  carry  traffic  from  Australia 
hrough  the  United  States  to  Europe  and  to  pick 
ip  traffic  in  the  United  States  for  Europe.  The 
Australians  were  not  given  the  right  to  carry  pas- 
engers  from  one  point  in  the  United  States  to 
inother. 

The  United  States,  which  already  had  the  right 
o  carry  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Lustralia,  obtained  by  the  amended  agreement  the 
ight  to  offer  service  to  two  points  in  Australia 
trough  a  number  of  different  intermediate  points 
nd  to  continue  beyond  Australia  to  Asia,  Europe, 
ifrica,  and  South  America. 

The  Australian  case  was  based  on  the  desire  to 
commodate  through  traffic  between  Australia 
ad  Europe  via  the  United  States  with  the  right 
>  pick  up  and  carry  a  reasonable  amount  of  in- 
national    traffic    originating    in    the    United 
tates.    The  Australian  proposal  was  weighed  Fy 
ie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which  reviewed  the 
Feet  of  the  proposed  service  on  United  States 
rimes  operating  across  the  Atlantic   and  the 
acific  and  domestically.    It  conferred  with  the 
terested  airlines  and  the  Department  of  State, 
)th  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Australian  delega- 
m  and  repeatedly  during  the  negotiations. 
In  a  month  of  negotiations  the  two  delegations 
rived  at  a  bargain.    This  had  to  be  further  re- 
ewed  by  both  Governments  before  the  agreement 
is  finally  signed  2  months  later.     The  bargain 
is  a  fair  one.    The  Australians  had  shown  that 
ough  traffic  from  Australia  to  Europe  moved  on 
b  route  via  the  United  States  to  justify  service 

the  Australian  airline.  Both  domestic  and  in- 
national  airlines  of  the  United  States  would 
tu rally  have  preferred  to  see  Qantas  stop  at 

For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2,  1957,  p.  402. 
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the  West  Coast  so  that  they  could  carry  the  Aus- 
tralian traffic  across  the  continent  and  across  the 
Atlantic.    However,  a  principle  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  United  States  international  airlines  was 
involved.    In  addition  to  the  right  to  carry  traffic 
originating  in  the  United  States  through  a  foreign 
country  and  on  to  other  foreign  points,  United 
States  airlines  must  have  the  right  to  pick  up  the 
reasonable  amount  of  fill-up  traffic  needed  to  in- 
sure the  economic  health  of  a  long  route.     Only 
in  this  way  can  our  airlines  maintain  their  far- 
flung  routes.    The  Australian  negotiations  showed 
justification  for  the  route  through  the  United 
States.    Befusal  to  grant  it  would  have  set  an  ex- 
ample damaging  to  our  own  international  airlines, 
which  need   similar   rights   for  their  continued 
well-being. 

The  thought  which  I  wish  to  leave  with  you 
today  is  that  nations  which  before  the  war  wel- 
comed service  that  they  could  not  provide  for 
themselves  now  have  airlines  which  are  compet- 
ing for  traffic.     Nations  which  immediately  after 
the  war  were  limited  in  equipment  and  experience 
have  expanded  to  the  point  where  they  are  seek- 
ing new  opportunities  in  world  markets.    They 
are  tempted  to  introduce  restrictive  measures  in 
order  to  keep  other  competing  airlines  out  of  mar- 
kets  they   consider   as   legitimately   their   own. 
They  will  maintain  liberal  policies  only  if  they 
see  that  that  is  the  path  that  leads  to  growth  and 
opportunity.     The  United  States  believes  in  the 
value  of  freedom  of  opportunity  under  fair  stand- 
ards.    It  thinks  that  under  this  principle  neither 
new  airlines  struggling  for  a  fair  start  nor  estab- 
lished airlines  need  be  penalized.     It  wishes  to 
see  this  opportunity  for  its  own  airlines,  and  it 
must  give  the  same  opportunity  to  the  airlines  of 
other  countries.    We  are  confident  that,  granted 
such  fair  and  open  competition,  our  United  States 
international  airlines  will  continue  to  develop  and 
maintain  their  fair  share  of  the  world's  growing 
air  traffic. 

Mutual  Security  Programs 

I  should  now  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment 
about  another  subject  of  great  importance  to  all 
of  us — that  is,  the  mutual  security  programs. 

These  programs  are  sometimes  termed  "for- 
eign aid,"  which  is  very  misleading.  The  proper 
name  is  "mutual  security"— and  that  accurately 
describes  their  purpose.     They  are  designed  to 
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serve  our  interests  by  helping  to  keep  our  country 
free  and  at  peace.  They  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

More  than  once  in  this  century  aggressors  have 
forced  us  to  choose  between  losing  our  freedom 
and  waging  war  to  defend  it.  This  must  not  hap- 
pen again.  Another  great  war  would  bring  in- 
comparably greater  destruction  than  any  in  the 
past — destruction  of  the  very  freedom  that  we 
were  fighting  to  defend. 

To  prevent  this  choice  from  again  being  forced 
on  us,  we  must  do  two  things : 

One,  we  must  deter  direct  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Two,  we  must  participate  in  the  economic 
growth  of  the  less  developed  countries  so  that  these 
countries  can  fulfill  their  economic  aspirations 
without  resort  to  totalitarian  methods. 

That  is  what  our  mutual  security  programs 
help  to  do. 

The  Communist  bloc  threatening  the  free  world 
possesses  enormous  military  power.  It  rules  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  and  has  the  most  modern 
weapons.  We  know  from  tragic  experience  that 
the  Communists  will  use  this  power  for  armed 
aggression  whenever  they  believe  that  this  would 
be  successful. 

To  deter  aggression,  we  must  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  they  could  not  succeed.  This  means, 
in  the  first  place,  showing  them  that  we  would 
come  to  their  free  neighbors'  defense  if  they  at- 
tacked these  countries.  To  make  this  clear  we 
have  made  collective  defense  pacts  with  most  of 
the  nations  that  could  readily  be  attacked  by  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  manpower. 

But  these  defense  pacts  need  to  be  backed  by 
military  power.  And  these  countries  are  not  able, 
unaided,  to  maintain  adequate  national  forces. 
Either  we  must  help  them,  or  do  the  job  ourselves, 
or  leave  them  exposed. 

We  do  station  abroad  airpower  and  some  United 
States  troops.  But  for  the  greater  part  we  must 
rely  on  the  countries  near  to  the  Russian-Chinese 
land  mass  to  build  up  their  own  armed  forces. 
They  can  and  will  do  this  if  we  help  them.  Most 
of  them  cannot  do  it  all  alone.  So  we  help  in  two 
ways — we  supply  them  with  tanks,  planes,  and 
other  weapons.  The  Congress  appropriated 
nearly  $1.9  billion  for  such  military  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1958.    Also  we  give  financial  support 
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to  help  some  of  these  countries  to  bear  the  cost  o 
a  military  establishment  which  otherwise  wouh 
be  beyond  their  capacity.     For  such  defense  sup  i 
port  the  Congress  appropriated  $725  million  las: 
year. 

Taken  together,  these  two  types  of  mutual  de 
fense  assistance  enable  our  allies  to  mount  an  hi 
creased  effort,  which  multiplies  the  value  of  ou ; 
contribution  many  times. 

Deterring  the  Communist  Economic  Offensive 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  deter  direct  arme< 
aggression.  We  must  also  prevent  the  Commu 
nists  from  expanding  by  subversion. 

They  find  tempting  opportunities  to  do  this 
particularly  in  the  new  nations  of  Africa  ann 
Asia.  These  awakening  peoples  feel  that  politi 
cal  freedom  should  mean  that  they  can,  in  free 
dom,  find  ways  to  throw  off  their  age-old  poverty 
However,  Communist  technicians  and  agitator 
are  being  sent  to  these  newly  independent  coun 
tries  in  increasing  numbers,  telling  them  tha'' 
only  communism  can  give  them  greater  economi 
well-being.  In  support  of  this  propaganda,  th 
Communist  bloc  has  launched  a  major  prograr 
of  economic  penetration  and  is  making  substar 
tial  offers  of  aid  to  these  countries. 

Since  1954  the  countries  of  the  Soviet-Chines 
Communist  bloc  have  extended  credits  an 
grants  to  underdeveloped  countries  totaling  $1. 
billion.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  very  sut 
stantial  amounts  of  military  and  economic  assisl 
ance  provided  by  the  Soviets  to  their  allies.  I 
this  category  would  fall  the  Soviet  assistance  t 
Communist  China.  The  trade  balance  of  Coir 
munist  countries  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ha 
doubled  in  the  last  3  years  and  totaled  $1.5  billio 
in  1956.  It  is  important  to  realize  that  the  Con 
munist  trade  effort  and  the  credits  extended  b 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  designed  to  serve  the  politics 
purposes  of  the  Kremlin.  The  Soviet  Union  an 
its  satellites  concentrate  their  economic  offensh 
against  countries  whose  economic  problems  ir 
crease  their  willingness  to  accept  Communis 
offers. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  in  winning  ov( 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries,  c 
any  substantial  number  of  them,  the  free  worl 
will  bo  gravely  weakened — just  as  certainly  as 
would  be  if  these  countries  had  been  conquere 
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by  Red  armies.  And  the  Communists  would  be 
encouraged  by  such  victories  to  ever  more  dan- 
gerous and  aggressive  measures. 

If  a  disaster  of  this  sort  is  to  be  avoided,  the 
peoples  of  the  less  developed  countries  must  be 
able  to  progress  as  members  of  the  free  world. 
This  progress  will  depend  mostly  on  their  own 
efforts.  But  in  many  cases  moderate  help  from 
us  can  spell  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

The  help  which  these  countries  need  from  us 
is  of  two  types: 

First,  they  need  technical  assistance — training 
in  such  fields  as  public  health  and  irrigation, 
transportation,  and  help  in  industrial  begin- 
nings. We  meet  this  need  through  our  technical 
cooperation  program. 

Second,  they  need  to  be  able  to  borrow  the 
money  to  start  building  essential  development 
projects,  such  as  railroads,  dams,  and  roads. 

As  these  countries'  development  proceeds,  they 
should  increasingly  be  able  to  borrow  from  private 
investors  and  the  World  Bank.  We  intend  to  see 
that  this  shift  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  that  private  investors,  in  particular,  are  en- 
couraged to  assume  an  increasingly  active  role. 

In  the  first  stages  of  development,  however, 
some  financing  from  United  States  governmental 
funds  is  required.  To  provide  this  financing,  the 
Congress  this  year  established  a  new  instrument, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  will 
make  loans  to  less  developed  countries  for  sound 
projects  that  cannot  be  financed  from  other 
sources. 

The  annual  sums  which  we  believe  the  fund  will 
need  in  order  to  operate  effectively  are  much 
smaller  than  those  required  for  military  assist- 
ance. They  would  amount  to  only  about  1  percent 
of  the  Government's  total  budget.  None  of  this 
is  a  gift;  it  is  all  in  the  form  of  loans,  although 
the  terms  will  necessarily  be  more  generous  than 
those  offered  by  existing  institutions.  I  look  to 
the  fund  to  be  an  increasingly  effective  weapon  in 
the  contest  between  freedom  and  international 
-ommunism  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

To  wage  this  contest  effectively,  we  must  also 
be  able  to  meet  special  needs  and  sudden  emergen- 
ces that  cannot  be  foreseen.  We  do  this  out  of 
another  mutual  security  program,  so-called  special 


assistance.  The  Congress  appropriated  $225  mil- 
lion for  this  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

This  mutual  security  program,  made  up  of 
funds  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  for  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  special  needs,  makes 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  peace  and  security. 

The  world  has  been  made  small  by  the  airplane. 
We  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are,  as  I  said  earlier, 
but  a  few  hours  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Across  the  Pacific  in  Asia  and  on  through  the 
Near  East  and  Africa,  free  countries  are,  with 
our  assistance,  protecting  themselves  from  Com- 
munist invasion.  Many  are  faced  with  serious 
economic  problems  and  a  desperate  need  for  basic 
capital  investment  if  they  are  to  meet  subversion 
and  disorder.  We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  our 
destiny  is  linked  with  theirs.  The  mutual  security 
program  is  our  contribution  toward  a  peacefully 
developing  world. 


Philippine-American  Day 

Press  release  629  dated  November  15 

Philippine-American  Day  was  first  proclaimed 
by  the  late  Philippine  President,  Ramon  Magsay- 
say,  in  1954  for  the  observance  of  the  close  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  observed  on  the  15th 
of  November  every  year  since  then.  It  is  a  day 
on  which  the  peoples  of  both  nations  recall  their 
long  and  fruitful  association  in  war  and  peace. 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  in  announcing  that 
the  occasion  would  be  observed  again  this  year, 
stated  that  it  is  imperative  that  Philippine- 
American  friendship  be  made  stronger. 

Secretary  Dulles  has  taken  this  occasion  to 
send  the  following  message  to  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  Felixberto  M.  Serrano: 

"Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  this  annual  observance  of 
Philippine-American  Day  to  reaffirm  the  strong 
ties  of  friendship  which  unite  our  two  countries. 
I  am  confident  that  this  friendship  will  continue 
to  grow  in  the  years  ahead  as  we  work  toward  the 
common  goal  of  peace  with  justice  in  the  world. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

John  Foster  Dulles" 


December  2,   1957 
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Delivery  of  Arms  to  Tunisia 

Press  release  627  dated  November  14 

The  State  Department  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 14  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  to  deliver  to  Tunisia,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, a  shipment  of  small  arms  and  ammunition 
for  defensive  purposes.  The  United  States  ship- 
ment will  consist  of  500  M-l  rifles  and  50,000 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  is  being  purchased  by 
the  Government  of  Tunisia. 

This  shipment  is  an  initial  response  to  an 
appeal  for  assistance  in  purchasing  arms  made  by 
President  Bourguiba  on  September  4.  It  consti- 
tutes a  recognition  that  Tunisia,  as  a  free  and 
independent  member  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
the  inherent  right  and  obligation  to  provide  for 
its  internal  security  and  self-defense.  The  West- 
ern countries  should  provide  to  Tunisia,  which  has 
freely  chosen  to  identify  itself  with  the  West,  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  its  means  of  defense  from 
Western  sources. 

The  shipment  of  arms  to  Tunisia  is  covered  by 
the  most  explicit  assurances  by  the  Government 
of  Tunisia  as  to  their  defensive  use,  their  safe 
custody,  and  their  nontransferability. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  regrets 
that  the  Government  of  France  has  not  found  it 
possible  to  associate  itself  with  the  supply  of  arms 
to  Tunisia,  despite  the  frequent  consultations 
which  have  taken  place  on  this  subject.  The 
United  States  still  believes  that  the  ties  of  history, 
culture,  and  geography  which  bind  France  and 
Tunisia  constitute  the  basis  for  a  close  and  en- 
during relationship  which  can  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  the  military,  as  well  as  other,  fields. 


Anniversary  of  Suppression 
of  Hungarian  Revolution 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations1 

One  year  ago  today  the  freedom  which  the 
Hungarian  people  had  won  for  themselves  by 
their  bravery  was  crushed  by  the  Soviet  Army. 

1  Made  on  Nov.  4,  the  anniversary  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  by  Soviet  military  forces 
(U.S./U.N.  press  release  2791). 
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We  remember  November  4,  1956,  as  a  blac  i 
page  in  history.    The  Soviet  authorities,  right  u 
to  the  moment  when  their  tanks  opened  fire  on  th  I 
people  of  Budapest,  pretended  to  be  negotiating 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Hi 
gary.     Even   the   Soviet   representative   at   tl 
United  Nations  joined  in  this  attempt  to  decen 
the  world.    Then,  suddenly,  the  trap  was  sprun 
and  Hungary  was  dragged  back  into  the  shado  j 
of  Soviet  tyranny. 

Yet  hope  for  Hungary  is  not  dead.  One  lesso 
which  we  have  all  learned  from  these  events  I 
that  the  love  of  liberty  cannot  be  extinguishe 
even  by  years  of  Soviet  repression.  Certain!; 
where  the  will  for  freedom  is  as  strong  as  it  hi 
shown  itself  in  Hungary,  nothing  can  suppress 
permanently. 

We  in  the  free  world  are  united  in  our  desii 
to  find  a  way  by  which  the  Hungarian  nation  ca 
again  enjoy  freedom  and  independence.  Throug 
the  United  Nations  we  have  repeatedly  calkV 
upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  an 
the  present  authorities  in  Hungary  to  respect  tl 
fundamental  rights  of  the  Hungarian  peopl 
We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  knowing  that  tl 
present  trials  of  the  Hungarian  people  will  evei 
tually  end.  To  the  people  of  Hungary,  therefor 
we  say  today: 

Your  courage  and  your  love  of  freedom  ha^ 
earned  for  you  the  admiration  of  all  the  worh 
You  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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Proceedings  Against  Bulgaria 
in  1955  Plane  Case 

Following  is  the  text  of  an  application  of  t) 
United  States  Government  instituting  proceeding 
against  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  Inte 
national  Court  of  Justice. 

October  28, 1957 

Sin: 

1.  This  is  a  written  application,  in  accordan 
with  the  Statute  and  Eules  of  the  Court,  submi 
ted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  < 
America  instituting  proceedings  against  the  Go' 
ernment  of  Bulgaria  on  account  of  certain  inte 
nationally  wrongful  acts  committed  on  July  2 
1955  by  fighter  aircraft  of  the  Bulgarian  Goven 
ment  within  the  air  space  of  Bulgaria  again 
American  nationals  proceeding  as  passengers  j 
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an  international  civil  Constellation  aircraft  No. 
4X-AKC  belonging  to  El  Al  Israel  Airlines,  Ltd. 
The  subject  of  the  dispute  and  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  grounds  upon  which  the 
claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  based  are  adequately  set  forth  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments through  the  intermediation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   Switzerland,   copies   of   which   are 
attached  to  this  application  as  annexes.    It  will 
be  noted  that  while  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  described, 
admitted  liability  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  injury  to  American  nationals,  and  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  damages  incurred  and  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  incidents  in  the  future  as 
well  as  to  punish  the  Bulgarian  nationals  who 
were  responsible  for  the  actions  committed,  the 
Bulgarian   Government  is  now  disclaiming  all 
liability ;  it  has  instead  merely  proposed  to  make 
an  arbitrary  ex  gratia  per  capita  payment  in  Bul- 
garian currency  to  families  of  the  American  na- 
tionals   who    were    killed    as    a    result    of    the 
Bulgarian  deeds. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  notes  that  the 
present  dispute  concerns  matters  of  the  character 
specified  in  Article  36  (2)  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  including  subdivisions  a  through  d.     As 
will  be  seen  from  the  annexes,  the  legal  dispute  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  the  Bulgarian 
Government  involves,  among  other  questions  of 
international  law,  the  scope  and  application  of 
international  obligations  relating  to  the  overflight 
of  international  civil  aircraft;  particularly,  the 
duties  of  the  government,  and  military  defense 
iuthorities  of  the  government,  in  whose  territory 
the  intrusion  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  with 
respect  to  interception,  identification  signals  be- 
tween intercepting  and  intruding  civil  aircraft 
md  the  use  of  force  as  against  passengers  of 
ntruding  civil  aircraft;  together  with  issues  of 
Pact  which,  if  resolved  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  Government,  would  prove  breaches  of  in- 
arnational  obligation  by  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
nent;  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repara- 
ions  to  be  made  by  the  Bulgarian  Government 
o  the  United  States  Government  for  all  these 
>reaches. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  filing  this 
ipplication  with  the  Court,  submits  to  the  Court's 
urisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  case.    The 
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Bulgarian  Government  accepted  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  this  Court  by  virtue  of  the  signature 
of  its  representative  to  the  Protocol  of  Signature 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  and  this  acceptance  was  complete- 
ly unconditional ;  acceptance  became  effective  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  virtue  of  Article  36  (5)  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court  upon  the  date  of  admission  of  Bul- 
garia into  the  United  Nations. 

3.  The  claim  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is,  briefly,  that  the  Government 
of  Bulgaria  on  July  27,  1955  wilfully  and  unlaw- 
fully caused  fighter  military  aircraft  to  fire  upon 
and  destroy  an  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  Constellation 
aircraft  No.  4X-AKC.    This  was  accomplished 
while  the  aircraft  was  innocently  overflying  Bul- 
garian territory  en  route  from  Vienna  to  Tel  Aviv. 
It  had,  apparently  unbeknown  to  the  crew,  been 
driven  slightly  off  its  course,  in  Yugoslavia,  by  un- 
predicted  strong  local  winds  at  high  altitude  in 
sudden  turbulent  weather  and  poor  visibility.    It 
was  fired  upon  while  attempting  to  return  to  its 
course  and  as  it  was  about  to  leave  Bulgaria. 
Among  the  effects  of  the  attack  was  the  killing  of 
all  the  passengers  and  crew,  including  six  Ameri- 
can nationals,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property 
on  board  the  aircraft.    The  American  individuals 
had  no  part  in  the  navigation  or  control  of  the  air- 
craft but  were  merely  passengers  who  had  pur- 
chased international  flight  tickets  and  the  aircraft 
was  flown  in  accordance  with  standard  interna- 
tional civil  aviation  procedures.   While  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  deem  the  point  ma- 
terial to  the  case,  it  adds  that  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  crew  were  not  only  engaged  in 
innocent  flight  but  were  competent  and  careful. 

The  United  States  Government  further  points 
out  that  the  Bulgarian  Government's  admission  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  Government,  which 
it  now  has  repudiated,  was  made  before  its  election 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

For  these  breaches  of  international  obligation, 
the  United  States  Government  had  demanded  and 
demands  monetary  and  other  reparation  from  the 
Bulgarian  Government ;  the  monetary  reparation 
demanded  consists  of  $257,875.00. 

In  further  pleadings  herein,  the  United  States 
Government  will  more  fully  set  forth  the  issues 
of  fact  and  the  issues  of  law  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  and  decision  by  the  Court  in  accordance 
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with  the  Statute  and  Eules  of  the  Court.  It  will 
request  that  the  Court  find  that  the  Bulgarian 
Government  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  damage  caused ;  that  the  Court  award 
damages  in  favor  of  the  United  States  Government 
against  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the  sum  of 
$257,875.00,  with  interest,  and  such  other  repara- 
tion and  redress  as  the  Court  may  deem  to  be  fit  and 
proper;  and  that  the  Court  make  all  other  neces- 
sary orders  and  awards,  including  an  award  of 
costs,  to  effectuate  its  determinations. 

4.  The  undersigned  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  its 
agent  for  the  purpose  of  this  application  and  all 
proceedings  thereon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Loftus  E.  Becker 
The  Legal  Adviser 
of  the 
Department  of  State 

Annexes : 

1.  Aide  Menaoire  from  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  Bulgarian  Government  of  August  2, 1955. 

2.  Note  from  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  August  4, 1955. 

3.  Note  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government  of  August  22, 1956. 

4.  Swiss  Communication  of  Bulgarian  Statement  to  the 
United  States  Government  of  August  8,  1957. 

5.  Note  from  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government  of  October  11,  1957. 


ANNEX  1 

Aide  Memoire  Delivered  Through  the  Swiss  Legation 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  August  2,  1955 

"The  United  States  Government  protests  emphatically 
against  the  brutal  action  of  Bulgarian  military  personnel 
on  July  27,  1955  in  firing  upon  a  commercial  aircraft  of 
the  El  Al  Israel  Airlines,  which  was  lawfully  engaged 
as  an  international  carrier.  This  attack,  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  aircraft  and  the  death  of  all 
personnel  aboard,  including  several  United  States  citi- 
zens, constitutes  a  grave  violation  of  accepted  principles 
of  international  law.  The  Bulgarian  Government  has 
acknowledged  responsibility  for  this  action. 

"The  United  States  Government  demands  that  the  Bul- 
garian Government  (1)  take  all  appropriate  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  incidents  of  this  nature  and 
inform  the  United  States  Government  concerning  these 
measures;  (2)  punish  all  persons  responsible  for  this 
incident ;  and  (3)  provide  prompt  and  adequate  compen- 
sation to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  families 
of  the  United  States  citizens  killed  in  this  attack." 
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ANNEX  2 

Note  From  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United 
States  Government  of  August  4,  1955 


English  Text 


No.  42803 


Ministry  of  Foreign   Affairs 


The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  Bulgaria  presents  its  compliments  to  the  Lega- 
tion of  Switzerland  at  Sofia  and,  in  reply  to  its  aide- 
memoire  of  August  2,  1955  and  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  its  Government,  has  the  honor  to  request 
the  Legation  to  be  good  enough  to  transmit  the  following 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  investigation  carried  out  by  the  special  govern- 
mental commission  has  irrefutably  determined  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  July  27,  1955  at  7 :  10  local  time  the  aircraft  of  the 
Israeli  Airline  El-Al  entered  Bulgarian  air  space  in  the 
area  of  the  town  of  Trn  without  any  warning.  After 
having  penetrated  a  distance  of  40  kilometers,  the  air- 
craft overflew  the  towns  of  Breznik,  Radomir,  Stanke 
Dimitrov,  Blagoevgrad,  and  continued  on  its  course  in  i 
southerly  direction.  It  flew  over  Bulgarian  territory  foi, 
approximately  200  kilometers. 

South  of  the  town  of  Stanke  Dimitrov  the  aircraft  was 
intercepted  by  two  Bulgarian  fighter  planes  which  re 
ceived  orders  to  force  it  to  land  at  a  Bulgarian  airport 

The  fighter  planes  warned  the  aircraft,  in  accordant' 
with  international  regulations,  to  land.  In  spite  of  this 
it  did  not  obey  but  continued  to  fly  in  a  southerly  direc, 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  escape  across  the  Bulgarian-Greel, 
frontier. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  two  fighter  planes  of  tht 
Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  of  this  area,  astonishec 
by  the  behavior  of  the  aircraft,  opened  fire,  as  a  resuli 
of  which  it  caught  fire  shortly  thereafter  and  crashed  ii 
the  area  of  the  town  of  Petric. 

Adopting  the  conclusions  of  the  special  governmenta 
commission  responsible  for  the  investigation  of  the  case 
the  Bulgarian  Government  admits  that  the  causes  of  ttu 
unfortunate  accident  suffered  by  the  El-Al  aircraft  may  b( 
summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  aircraft  departed  from  its  route,  violated  th< 
frontier  of  the  Bulgarian  State  and  without  any  warning 
penetrated  deeply  into  the  interior  of  Bulgarian  ail 
space.  Equipped  with  the  most  modern  aerial  navigating 
instruments,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  be  aware  of  th< 
fact  that  it  had  violated  Bulgarian  air  space.  Even  aftei 
having  been  warned,  it  did  not  obey  but  continued  to  fl? 
towards  the  south  in  the  direction  of  the  Bulgarian-Greel 
frontier ; 

"  2.  The  Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  units  manifeste( 
a  certain  haste  and  did  not  take  all  the  steps  required  t< 
force  the  aircraft  to  obey  and  to  land. 

3.  The  Bulgarian  Government  likewise  considers  i 
necessary  to  point  out  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  man; 
years,  not  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  People's  Re 
public  of  Bulgaria,  certain  elements  have  allowed  them 
selves  systematically  to  violate  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
During  recent  years  numerous  illegal  flights  over  th 
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pagurian  frontier  by  aircraft  of  undetermined  nation- 
ality have  been  noted  in  Bulgaria.     During  these  illegal 
flights,  diversionists  have  been  parachuted  into  Bulgarian 
territory,  equipped  with  arms,  radios  and  other  equipment 
The  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  has 
protested  on  several  occasions  to  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Doited  .Nations  Organization,  but  unfortunately  without 
result.     All  this  created  an  atmosphere  of  tension  which 
required  steps  to  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
State.     It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  tension  that  the 
unfortunate  accident  to  the  Israeli  plane  became  possible. 
The  Bulgarian  Government  and  people  express  once 
again  their  profound  regret  for  this  great  disaster  which 
has  caused  the  death  of  completely  innocent  people.    The 
Bulgarian  Government  ardently  desires  that  such  inci- 
dents should  never  happen  again.     It  will  cause  to  be 
identified  and  punished  those  guilty  of  causing  the  catas- 
trophe to  the  Israeli  plane  and  will  take  all  the  neces- 
sary  steps   to   insure   that   such   catastrophes   are   not 
repeated  on  Bulgarian  territory. 

The  Bulgarian  Government  sympathizes  deeply  with  the 
relatives  of  the  victims  and  is  prepared  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  compensation  due  to  their  families,  as  well  as 
its  share  of  compensation  for  material  damage  incurred. 
Legation  of  Switzerland 
Sofia,  August  4, 1955. 


INNEX  3 

Yote  Delivered  in  Sofia  Through  the   Legation  of 
•witzerland  to  the  Bulgarian  Government  on  August 

Reference  is  made  to  the  exchange  of  communications 
etween  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  at  Sofia  on  behalf 
f  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Ministry 
f  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
oncerning  the  shooting  down  of  the  El  Al  Israel  Airlines 
ommercial  plane  (4X-AKC)  by  Bulgarian  military  air- 
raft  on  July  27,  1955,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction 

the  commercial  plane  and  the  death  of  all  personnel 
board,  including  several  United  States  citizens. 
In  a  note  dated  August  4,  1955,  delivered  by  the  Min- 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Swiss  Legation  at  Sofia 
ie  Bulgarian  Government  expressed  its  regret  for  the 
icident;  gave  assurances  that  it  would  identify  and  pun- 
h  all  persons  responsible  for  the  shooting  down  of  the 
•mmercial  plane  of  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  on  July  27 

),  and  take  all  necessary  steps  to  prevent  similar  oc- 
irrences  on  Bulgarian  territory;  and  assumed  respon- 

ihty  to  provide  compensation  to  families  of  the  United 
ates  citizens  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  disaster. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  the  expres- 
>n  of  regret  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  requests 

e  informed  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Bulgarian 
>vernment  to  identify  and  punish  those  persons  respon- 
se for  the  incident,  as  well  as  the  measures  taken  to 
event  a  recurrence  of  incidents  of  this  character. 
With  respect  to  the  matter  of  compensation  for  fam- 
es of  United  States  citizens  killed  as  a  consequence  of 
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the  incident,  the  United  States  Government  has  found 
after  careful  investigation  that  the  pecuniary  losses  and 
clamages  suffered  by  United  States  citizens  totals  $257  - 
8*5.00.  The  total  amount  of  $257,875.00,  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  accept  as  indemnifica- 
tion for  such  losses  and  damages  is  itemized  in  the  annex 
to  the  present  note. 

The  United  States  Government  requests  that  the  claims 
made  herein  receive  prompt  consideration  by  the  Bul- 
garian Government  and  that  compensation  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  The  United  States  Government  further  re- 
quests that  payment  be  made  in  United  States  dollar 
exchange  in  the  form  of  a  dollar  check  to  the  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Enclosure : 
Annex. 

ANNEX 

The  total  sum  of  $257,875.00,  representing  pecuniary 
losses  and  damages  suffered  by  United  States  citizens  in 
consequence  of  the  incident  of  July  27,  3955,  is  calculated 
as  follows  : 

Claim  No.  1 
Name  of  decedent :  RACHEL  AVRAJVI 
Names  of  claimants:   (1)  Mendel  Avrain,  widower 

(2)  Morrell  Avram,  son 

(3)  Liliana  Avram,  daughter 
Pecuniary  loss:  $55,000.00 
Loss  of  personal  effects:  3  200.  00 
T°tal:                                                          $58,'  200.  00 

Claim  No.  2 
Name  of  decedent :  ORA  COHEN 
Name  of  claimant:  Daniel  B.  Cohen,  Widower 
Pecuniary  loss:  $25,000.00 

Loss  of  personal  effects  :  2, 475.  00 

Total :  $27, 475.  00 

Claim  No.  3 
Name  of  decedent :  ANNA  HAHN 
Names  of  claimants  :     (1)   Hugo  Hahn,  widower 

(2)  Miriam  Cohn,  daughter 
•    .  (3)  Hannah  Biberstein,  daughter 

Pecuniary  loss:  $30,000.00 

Loss   of  personal   effects: 

TotaI:  $30,000.00 

Claim  No.  4 
Names  of  claimants:      (1)   MARY  KATZ 
(2)   ANNE  KATZ 
Names  of  claimants :    (1)  Paul  Katz,  widower  and  father 

of  Anne 
(2)  Leo  Katz,  son  and  brother  of 
Anne 
Pecuniary  loss:  $45,000.00 

Loss  of  personal  effects:  3,000.00 

Total :  $48,  000.  00 

Claim  No.  5 
Name  of  decedent :    AVRAAM  M.  MANN 
Names  of  claimants:    (1)  Gitel  Korn,  sister 

(2)   Shaindel  Hoffman,  sister 
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Pecuniary  loss : 

Loss  of  personal  effects : 

Total : 


$20,  000.  00 
$20,  000.  00 


Claim   No.   0 


Names  of  decedents:    (1)  ANNA  SACKS 

(2)  RENE  SACKS 

(3)  DEBOKA  SACKS 

Names  of  claimants:    (1)   Max     Sacks,     widower     and 
father  of  Rene  and  Debora 
(2)   Naomi  Sacks,  daughter  and 
sister  of  Rene  and  Debora 
Pecuniary  loss :  $70,  000.  00 

Loss  of  personal  effects :  3,  000.  00 

Incidental  expenses :  1,  200.  00 

Total :  $74,  200.  00 


ANNEX  4 

Swiss  Communication  of  Bulgarian  Statement  to 
the  United  States  Government  of  August  8,  1957 

Federal  Political  Department 

Referring  to  the  notes  exchanged  concerning  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  aircraft  of  the  "El  Al  Israel  Airline",  the 
Federal  Political  Department  has  the  honor  to  inform  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  Mr.  Luben 
Anghelov,  Second  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Bulgaria,  has  invited  the  Swiss  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
Sofia  for  an  interview  to  make  a  statement  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Anghelov  stated  that  the  Bulgarian  Government,  as 
the  latter  has  always  repeated,  is  not  responsible  for 
this  catastrophe.  The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Israeli 
company.  However,  wishing  to  make  a  gesture  with  re- 
gard to  the  families  of  the  victims,  the  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities have  decided  to  grant  to  each  of  them  and  to 
deposit  in  their  favor  at  the  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 
the  amount  of  56,000  levas.  This  sum  would  be  trans- 
ferable and  convertible  in  currency.  It  seems  that  an 
identical  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Austria,  Great  Britain  and  Israel. 

The  Political  Department  would  appreciate  learning 
from  the  Embassy  the  position  of  the  American  author- 
ities in  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Anghelov. 

The  Department  takes  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the 
Embassy  the  assurance  of  its  high  consideration. 
To  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Bern,  August  8,  1957. 


ANNEX  5 

Note     Delivered     to     the     Bulgarian     Government 
Through  the  Swiss  Legation  on  October  11,  1957 

"The  United  States  Government  has  examined  the  state- 
ment of  the  Second  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
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Bulgaria  to  the  Swiss  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Sofia  of  ap 
proximately  August  8,  1957  with  respect  to  the  positioi 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  concerning  the  payment  o* 
damages  to  the  United  States  Government  for  the  deatt 
of  American  nationals  and  the  loss  of  their  property 
resulting  from  the  firing  of  Bulgarian  military  personne 
upon  a  civil  airliner  of  the  El  Al  Israel  Airlines  ol 
July  27,  1955.  As  reported  to  the  United  States  Govern 
ment,  the  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  stated  tha 
the  Bulgarian  Government  is  not  responsible  for  the  dt 
struction  of  the  airliner  and  the  death  of  its  crew  an* 
passengers  and  other  damage;  but  that  the  Bulgaria, 
authorities  have  decided  to  make  an  ex  gratia  paymen 
to  each  of  the  families  of  the  American  victims  by  tram1 
ferable  Bulgarian  currency  amounting  to  56,000  levas. 

"The  United  States  Government  rejects  this  proposal  b 
the  Bulgarian  Government  and  repeats  the  request  mad 
for  payment  of  the  sum  of  $257,875.00  to  the  Unite 
States  Government  in  the  notes  transmitted  by  the  intei 
mediation  of  the  Swiss  Government  on  August  22,  195 
and  February  11,  1957. 

"The  United  States  Government  must  express  its  as 
tonishment  at  the  reversal  of  policy  and  attitude,  as  we> 
as  at  the  failure  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  kee> 
its  word  solemnly  made  to  the  United  States  Governmei 
and  to  the  world  at  large  following  the  unjustified  d< 
struction  of  the  El  Al  aircraft  and  the  killing  of  h 
innocent  passengers  and  crew.  While  the  Bulgaria 
Government  now  denies  responsibility  for  the  destructio 
of  the  aircraft,  that  has  not  been  its  position  heretofor 
"On  August  3,  1955,  the  Bulgarian  Government  ai 
nounced  to  the  world  a  version  of  the  facts  of  the  d< 
struction  allegedly  reached  by  a  special  Bulgarian  Go1 
ernment  commission  set  up  to  investigate  the  inciden 
It  concluded  that  the  'aircraft  defense  organs'  of  tt 
Bulgarian  Government  did  not  take  the  necessai 
measures  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  El  Al  aircra 
that  the  Bulgarian  authorities  desired  it  to  land. 
stated:  'The  Bulgarian  Government  and  the  Bulgaria 
people  once  more  express  their  deep  regret  for  the  mi 
fortune  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the  catastrophe.' 
said  that  the  Bulgarian  Government  would  identify  an 
punish  the  persons  responsible  for  the  catastrophe  ar 
that  it  sympathized  deeply  with  the  relatives  of  the  i: 
nocent  victims  of  the  catastrophe. 

"On  August  4,  1955,  the  Bulgarian  Government  repli* 
to  the  same  effect  to  the  United  States  Government's  pr 
test  of  August  2,  1955,  delivered  through  the  Feder 
Political  Department  of  the  Swiss  Government.  It  sai( 
'The  Bulgarian  anti-aircraft  defense  units  manifested 
certain  haste  and  did  not  take  all  the  steps  required 
force  the  aircraft  to  obey  and  to  land.'  It  repeated  e 
pressions  of  sorrow,  and  concluded:  'The  Bulgarii 
Government  sympathizes  deeply  with  the  relatives  of  tl 
victims  and  is  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  t 
compensation  due  to  their  families  as  well  as  its  sha 
of  compensation  for  material   damage  incurred.' 

"The  Bulgarian  Government's  special  commission  fin 
ings,  as  paraphrased  by  the  Bulgarian  Government,  a 
indeed,  the  United  States  Government  finds,  an  und< 
statement  of  what  actually  occurred.    The  report  of  t 
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Commission  of  Inquiry  of  the  Israel  Ministry  of  Com- 
munications and  independent  investigation  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Government  have  disclosed  other  facts 
of  which   the  Bulgarian  Government  could  not  be  un- 
aware, and  which  make  the  shooting  by  the  Bulgarian 
fighter  aircraft  in  the  circumstances  a  flagrant  violation 
of  international  law.     If  permitted  to  remain  an  uncon- 
ilenmed  precedent,  the  action  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment would  encourage  similar  conduct  toward  innocent 
passengers  and  crew  and  legitimate  civil  aircraft  by  the 
Bulgarian  and  other  governments.     It  is  clear  that  the 
El  Al  aircraft  which  was  shot  down  had,  as  a  result  of 
teing  caught  in  a  severe  local  storm,  been  blown  off  its 
course  in  circumstances  which  could  occur,  particularly, 
to  any  aircraft  of  any  international  civil  airlines  law- 
fully engaged  in  carrying  passengers  in  innocent  inter- 
national flight.     Actually  the  distance  of  intrusion — 40 
kilometers — was  insignificant.    The  account  of  the  intru- 
sion  given  by  the   Bulgarian   Government   itself  shows 
that  the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  sought,  after  40  kilometers 
of  intrusion,  to  regain  his  original  flight  course,  and  had 
almost  left  the  air  space  above  Bulgaria  and  reached  his 
original   authorized    flight   course   when    the    Bulgarian 
fighter  planes  shot  the  civil  aircraft  plane  down.    More- 
over, the  weather  conditions  were  such  that  radio  com- 
munications were  undoubtedly  impaired,  and  they  could 
easily  have  confused  any  radio  operator  or  pilot  at  the 
altitude  and   under  the  cloud  and  storm  conditions  in 
which  the  El  Al  aircraft  was  caught. 

"The  consequent  refusal  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
to  permit  the  Israel  Inquiry  Commission  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  the  aircraft  on  the  ground  or  to  talk  to 
witnesses  on  Bulgarian  soil  compounded  the  violation  of 
international  law  and  practice.  It  is  doubtful,  moreover, 
that  the  Bulgarian  fighter  aircraft  either  sought  to  lead 
or  could  have  led  the  El  Al  Constellation  to  any  kind  of 
proper  landing  field  in  Bulgaria.  At  most,  if  the  Bul- 
garian Government  had  any  complaints  about  overflight, 
it  should  have  resorted  to  the  usual  international  prac- 
tice of  noting  and  identifying  the  aircraft  and  engaging 
in  diplomatic  communications  with  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment looking  toward  a  non-repetition  of  the  incident  if 
I»os.sible. 

"There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  all  personal  and  material  injuries  to  Ameri- 
can nationals  in  the  full  amount  requested. 

"The  United  States  Government  also  notes  that  the 
Bulgarian  Government  publicly  promised  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  governments  that  it  would 
not  only  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  an  incident  again 
but  would  identify  and  punish  the  malefactors.  The  Bul- 
garian Government  has  completely  failed,  so  far  as  ap- 


pears, to  take  any  such  action  and  has,  in  this  respect 
too,  violated  its  international  commitments. 

"The  United  States  Government  cannot  accept,  in  such 
a  case  of  clear  and  admitted  violations  of  international 
law,  any  conditions  making  payment  a  matter  of  grace 
or  arbitrarily  limited  in  amount  without  regard  to  actual 
damage  inflicted  and  suffered. 

"The  United  States  Government  is  also  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  this  matter,  in  as  much  as  its  nationals 
operate  the  largest  international  mileage  and  number  of 
aircraft  in  international  civil  aviation,  and  large  num- 
bers of  its  nationals  use  the  international  civil  aviation 
airlines  of  other  countries.  It  must  assume  that  every 
government,  whether  or  not  involved  in  the  El  Al  inci- 
dent, is  concerned  with  a  declaration  of  the  reprehensi- 
bility  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bulgarian  Government  in  the 
El  Al  case  and  an  assurance  that  such  conduct  will  never 
be  repeated." 


U.S.-Mexican  Negotiations 
on  TV  Channels 

Press  release  632  dated  November  15 

Communication  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment will  meet  with  communication  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Government  for  several  days  begin- 
ning November  18,  1957.     The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  explore  the  possibility  of  arriving 
at  a  mutually  acceptable  understanding  on  the 
allocation  of  ultra-high-frequency   (UHF)   tele- 
vision channels  along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border. 
The  meetings  are  being  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.    The  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  Mexican  Government  is 
Carlos  Nunez  Arellano,  from  the  Mexican  Min- 
istry of  Communications  and  Public  Works.    The 
principal   spokesman   for  the   United   States   is 
Commissioner   Kosel   H.   Hyde   of  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission.      Agreement    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  on  the  alloca- 
tion  of   very-high-frequency    (VHF)    television 
channels  along  the  U.S.-Mexican  border  area  was 
reached  in  1951 1  and  amended  in  1952. 2 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  1951  agreement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  26,  1951,  p.  865. 

2  Ibid.,  Aug.  18,  1952,  p.  267. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings1 


Adjourned  During  November  1957 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors 

GATT  Balance-of-Payraents  Consultations 

GATT  Contracting  Parties:  12th  Session 

South  Pacific  Commission:  17th  Session 

ILO  Governing  Body:  137th  Session  (and  Committees) 

U.N.  ECE  Committee  on  Development  of  Trade  and  East- West 
Trade  Consultations. 

ICAO  Airworthiness  Committee:  1st  Meeting 

2d  ICAO  South  American/South  Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting. 

3d  Ibero- American  Congress  on  Education 

19th  International  Red  Cross  Conference 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  Committee  on 
Biology  and  Research. 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  Executive 
Committee. 

U.N.  Advisory  Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy: 
7th  Session. 

FAO  Conference:  9th  Session 

International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organizations:  12th  General 
Assembly. 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission:  5th  Meeting  . 

U.N.  ECAFE  Working  Party  of  Senior  Geologists  on  the  Prepara- 
tion of  a  Regional  Geological  Map  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East:  3d 
Meeting. 

Workshop  on  the  Inter- American  Rural  Education  Center  .... 

WMO  Commission  for  Bibliography  and  Publications:  2d  Session  . 

FAO  Cocoa  Study  Group:  Statistical  Subcommittee 

U.N.  ECAFE  Industry  and  Trade  Committee:  3d  Session  of  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals  Resources  Development. 

U.N.  ECE  Conference  of  European  Statisticians:  Working  Group 
on  Statistics  of  Savings. 

Seminar  for  Development  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  Latin  America  . 

Caribbean  Commission:  7th  Session  of  West  Indian  Conference     . 

ICAO  Radiotelephony  Speech  Panel:  1st  Meeting 

4th  ILO  Asian  Regional  Conference 

Inter- American  Statistical  Institute:  5th  Session  of  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  National  Statistics  (COINS). 

U.N.  ECE  Housing  Committee:  15th  Session  (and  Working 
Parties) . 

FAO  Council:  28th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council:  Statistical  Committee 

U.N.  ECE  Steel  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

U.N.  ECOSOC  Technical  Assistance  Committee 

Caribbean  Commission:  25th  Meeting 

Customs  Cooperation  Council:  11th  Session 

International  Sugar  Council :  Executive  Committee 

International  Sugar  Council:  14th  Session 


Vienna Oct.  4-Nov.  1 

Geneva Oct.  7-Nov.  30 

Geneva Oct.  17-Nov.  30 

Noumea Oct.  18-Nov.  6 

Geneva Oct.  21-Nov.  1 

Geneva Oct.  21-Nov.  1 

Montreal Oct.  22-Nov.  0 

Sao  Paulo Oct.  22-Nov.  16 

Ciudad  Trujillo Oct.  23-Nov.  1 

New  Delhi Oct.  28-Nov.  7 

Vancouver Oct.  28-Nov.  9 

Washington Nov.  1-2 

New  York Nov.  2  (1  day) 

Rome Nov.  2-22* 

Washington Nov.  3-9 

Vancouver Nov.  4-9 

Calcutta Nov.  4-9 


Rubio,  Venezuela Nov.  4-11 

Paris Nov.  5-22 

Rome Nov.  7-8 

Calcutta Nov.  11-16 

Geneva Nov.  11-18 

Panama Nov.  11-23 

Curacao Nov.  11-23 

Paris Nov.  12-26 

New  Delhi Nov.  13-26 

Washington Nov.  14-27 

Geneva Nov.  18-22 

Rome Nov.  23  (1  day) 

London Nov.  25  (1  day) 

Geneva Nov.  25-29 

New  York Nov.  25-29* 

Curacao Nov.  25-30 

Brussels Nov.  25-30 

London Nov.  26  (1  day) 

London Nov.  28-30* 


i  Prepared  in  the  Office  of  International  Conferences,  Nov.  15,  1957.  Asterisks  indicate  tentative  dates.  Fofiowin 
is  a  list  of  abbreviations:  IAEA,  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  GATT,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Irade 
ILO,  International  Labor  Organization;  U.  N.,  United  Nations;  ECE,  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  ICAO,  Inter 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organization;  FAO,  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  ECAFE  Economic  Commission  fo 
Asia  and  the  Far  East;  WMO,  World  Meteorological  Organization;  ECOSOC,  Economic  and  Social  Council;  UJN^bOL 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization;  ITU,  International  Telecommunication  Union;  COll 
International  Telegraphic  Consultative  Committee  (Comite  consultatif  international  telegraphique) ;  WHO,  won 
Health  Organization;  ICEM,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration;  PAIGH,  Pan  American  lnstitut 
of  Geography  and  History. 
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Calendar  of  International  Conferences  and  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  November  30,  1957 

£•?£;  J?eneral  Assembly:  12th  Session 


■Continued 


GATT  Article  XXVIII  Tariff  Negotiations rfVork Sept.  17- 

9th  Pacific  Science  Congress  .    .  2eneYa, Oct.  1- 


Bangkok '    "      ^Q 


v.  18- 


^^l?0.,  E^ecutive  Board:  49th  Session    . 

F^^  Study  Group  on  Coconut  and  Coconut  Products'    '.'.'.''  RomP £0V-  i*- 

Pn ^  teltef^eetin?  0n  ^ines  0ther  Than  Coal  Mines     .'    '    "  GeSa £°V"  %t 

ILO  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Radiation  Protection  S? Nov.  25- 

ueneva j^ov  25_ 

Scheduled  December  1,  1957-February  28,  1958 


Ffe£on-  ^TeellZ  C°mmittee  f°r  Southeast  Asia  ^  Pacific 


Peradeniya,  Ceylon Dec.  2- 


i.hl?  ,H^10nal  o^leg£aphl?  Consultative  Committee  (CCIT)-     Geneva 
ffSK„S.T?  2/1-Rev'?1T°n  of  the  Telegraph  Regulation*  & '  Dec- 

J ^  °  Reg,onal  Assocmfaon  III  (South  America):  2d  Session. 
^AFE    Regional    Technical    n — * —   m-' 


graph  Regulations 
ica) :  2d  S 

sources  Development."  ~    Conference  on  W*ter  Re- 

ILTlSomrSf6eth°fSeS^tS  °n  ^  PoHCy  in  Nonmetropolitan 

JL^  ^ting  of  Experts  on  Workers' Education    ....  Genevfl 

l'^SS  Transport  Committee:  5th  Session  of  Rail 

IAEA  Board  of  Governors  .    . 

NATO  Council:  Ministerial  Session!    .'    .'    [    ]    [    [    [   [    "    '    '  £t°na 

riK   vrr  Agricultural  Problems  Committee:  9th  Meeting 

U.JN.  bLh  Coal  Committee  and  Working  Parties 

1  iSSSSIJ^t^£^^^Ss^  (Re—ed) 


Caracas DeC-  4_ 

Manila Dec  ^_ 

Geneva Dec.  9- 


Dec.  9- 

Bangkok Dec.  9- 


VF%Al  Committee  on  Administration  and  Finance    .    . 
-•^■ECAra  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power:  6th  Session. 
IV  ELAFE    Industry   and    Natural  Resources  Committee-  6th 
Session  of  Subcommittee  on  Electric  Power.  »"™ee.  otn 

lAiiA  Board  of  Governors 

I  .N.  ECOSOC  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of'  Discrimina 
.on  and  Protection  of  Minorities:  10th  Session  UlScnmma- 

TrttonWefpTant  C°ngreSSeS:  ^^   C°mmittee 

1  c  REJ:  7t^  Session  of  Executive  Committer 
standing  Program  Subcommittee. 


Dec.  16- 

Rans Dec.  16- 

Ceneva Dec   16_ 

Geneva Dec.  16_ 

New  York December 


New  Delhi December 

geneva Jan   g_ 

Bangkok Jan. 

Bangkok jan 


Vienna      Jan 

New  York Jan 

Washington jan_ 

Geneva Jan. 

H0T^xec^utive  B°ard:  21st  Session   ...  ra 

IP 40  F*  Commi^on  Trade:  1st  Session    .'   .'    .';;'•    *      £2*ok t^ 

1th  1LAO  Euronean-Mediterranpan  r^:^„i  a;«  xt„._-__1-_ ..  V,"    :      ^angKoK jan< 


of  E> 


3e  and  5th  Meeting  of 


U.N. 


European-Mediterranean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 

WTMO  Pnerirnary  ,Mee«tmg  °f  th,e  Air  Traffic  Services°Committee 
V  MO  Commission  for  Synoptic  Meteorologv:  2d  Session 

•American  Travel   Congresses:  Technical   Committee'  of  Ex- 


Regional    Air    Navigation     Geneva 


perts  on  Tourist  Travel  Promotion. 
Ith    1LAO    European- Mediterranean 

Meeting. 
;CEM  Working  Group 

^StS9™1^^6  on  .Commodity 'Problem's: '2d   Meet'i 

sultative  Subcommittee  on  Rice 
nter- American  Travel   Congresses:  Technical 

perts  on  Removal  of  Travel  Barriers. 
LAO  Map  Panel:  1st  Meeting 

•AICH0^1111^  TranS9°rt  Committee:' 7th  Session    .'    .'    ."    .' 
P  An/kvrV?    c     An?e"can  Consultation  on  Cartography 

M°ellf?or  Europe.  J°mt    Meteorol°g^    Telecommunications 
"SeiionAFE  Committee  on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources:  1st 


Geneva jan; 

New  Delhi jan 

Mexico,  D.  F jan.' 


6- 
6- 

13- 
13- 

13- 

13*- 

14- 
20- 
21- 

21- 
21- 


ting  of  Con- 


Committee  of  Ex- 


^International  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea Geneva 


Jan.  28- 

Washington Feb.  3- 

Washington Feb.  3_ 

Buenos  Aires Feb.  3- 

Montreal      peb   n_ 

Bangkok ;  ;  ;  Feb;  n_ 

Habana Feb    12_ 

Geneva     peb.  24- 

Kuala  Lumpur Feb.  24- 


LO  Governing  Body:  138th  Session    . 

AlUH:  5th  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Geography 


Feb.  24- 

Ceneva February 

^Ult0 February* 
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The  Question  of  Defining  Aggression 


Statement  by  Philip  M.  Klutznick 

V.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly l 


The  General  Assembly,  and  subsidiary  bodies 
established  by  it,  have  been  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  denning  aggression  for  a  number  of  years. 
My  delegation  has  studied  with  interest  and  great 
appreciation  the  excellent  report 2  of  the  Special 
Committee  which  was  set  up  by  the  Assembly 
3  years  ago.  The  Special  Committee  and  its 
rapporteur,  the  distinguished  representative  of 
the  Netherlands  [B.  V.  A.  Holing],  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly commended  for  their  fine  presentation. 

As  we  are  now  embarked  on  a  new  debate  of 
this  subject  matter,  it  seems  in  order  to  suggest 
that  we  stand  back  at  a  little  distance  and  try 
to  get  a  good  view,  in  perspective,  of  the  task 
which  confronts  us.  We  are  not  starting  to  pre- 
pare legal  texts  in  an  area  of  law  and  inter- 
national relations  where  there  are  no  such  texts 
now  in  existence. 


The  Charter  Background 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  experience  of  the 
community  of  nations  with  proposals  to  define 
aggression.  We  can  only  acknowledge  with  re- 
spect and  appreciation  the  work  of  jurists  and 
experts  in  the  1930's  who  devoted  much  effort  to 
the  drafting  of  a  definition.  We  must,  however, 
recognize  that  the  work  of  these  men  antedated 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  world 
is  a  very  different  place  now  from  what  it  was 
in  1933.  We  have  a  new  phenomenon  in  an  or- 
ganization of  nations  with  new  powers  and 
responsibilities,  one  which  has  demonstrated  its 
capacity  to  prevent  and  to  stop  aggression  when 

'Made  in  Committee  VI  (Legal)  on  Oct.  18  (U.S.  dele- 
gation press  release  2768). 
*  U.N.  doc.  A/.*5r.74. 
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the  nations  involved  are  prepared  to  recogniz 
their  commitments  under  the  charter. 

In  the  framing  of  the  charter  of  the  Unitec 
Nations,  the  question  of  whether  to  produce  s 
verbal  text  defining  the  term  "aggression"  wa 
carefully  considered.  At  the  San  Francis© 
conference  the  deliberate  decision  of  statesmen 
in  whose  minds  the  tragic  events  of  World  War  I 
were  poignantly  present,  was  not  to  encumber  th 
new  charter  with  such  a  definition.  The  judg 
ment  of  these  men  was  summarized  in  the  repor 
of  Committee  III  to  its  parent  commission  at  th 
San  Francisco  conference  in  1945 : 

.  .  .  it  .  .  .  became  clear  to  a  majority  of  the  Commi 
tee  that  a  preliminary  definition  of  aggression  went  b« 
yond  the  possibilities  of  this  conference  and  the  purpose  c 
the  Charter.  The  progress  of  the  technique  of  nioder 
warfare  renders  very  difficult  the  definition  of  all  cases  t 
aggression.  It  may  be  noted  that,  the  list  of  such  case 
being  necessarily  incomplete,  the  Council  would  have 
tendency  to  consider  of  less  importance  the  acts  not  mei 
tioned  therein ;  these  omissions  would  encourage  the  a; 
gressor  to  distort  the  definition  or  might  delay  action  b 
the  Council.  Furthermore,  in  the  other  cases  listei 
automatic  action  by  the  Council  might  bring  about 
premature  application  of  enforcement  measures. 

The  Committee  therefore  decided  to  adhere  to  the  teJ 
drawn  up  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  to  leave  to  the  Com 
cil  the  entire  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  a  threat  I 
peace,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression. 

This  clear  reasoning  is  no  less,  and  indeed  mor 
applicable  today  than  when  it  was  presented  il 
1945.  Events— military,  political,  and  ec< 
nomic— have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  th 
conclusion. 

In  approaching  this  subject,  we  have  also  aval 
able  for  our  background  the  experience  of  tl 
world  community  in  the  12  years  since  the  Unite 
Nations  Organization  was  established.    The  pra 
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tical  knowledge  which  this  experience  affords  is 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  consideration  which 
the  Assembly  gives  to  the  problem. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  when  we  are  debating 
this  problem,  certain  questions  which  should  have 
a  substantial  bearing  on  the  earnest  desires  and 
efforts  of  many  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  develop  a  definition  of  aggression.  First  of 
all,  we  must  ask  whether  the  United  Nations  has 
been  handicapped,  whether  the  world  has  suffered, 
by  the  lack  of  a  verbal  definition. 

Experience  off  the  United  Nations 

Let  us  think  back  to  1950,  when  Communist 
armed  forces  from  north  Korea  invaded  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  when  Chinese  Communist 
armies  crossed  the  Yalu  River  and  commenced 
a  massive  attack  on  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Korea.  Was  the  United  Nations  handicapped  by 
lack  of  a  definition  in  meeting  these  challenging 
emergencies  ?  In  June  1950  the  Security  Council 
met  within  hours  of  the  first  reports  of  the  Com- 
munist attack  in  Korea.  It  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  designed  to  halt  and  repel  the  Com- 
munist invasion.  Forces  of  United  Nations 
members  joined  those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in 
defending  the  independence  and  integrity  of  that 
new  state.  These  operations  were  conducted 
under  a  Unified  Command  established  pursuant  to 
United  Nations  resolution. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  the  General  As- 
sembly found  the  Chinese  Communists  to  have 
committed  aggression  by  their  armed  intervention 
m  Korea  and  subsequently  recommended  the  im- 
position of  economic  sanctions  against  Communist 
China  and  north  Korea.  In  1953,  when  the  Com- 
munist aggression  had  been  pushed  back,  an 
armistice  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Communist 
side  in  the  conflict. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  it  would  not 
have  assisted  the  United  Nations  at  all,  during 
these  critical  years  when  aggression  was  rampant, 
to  have  had  a  written  definition. 
^  The  events  of  late  1956  in  the  Near  East  are  even 
Tesher  in  the  memory  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers.    When  conflict  broke  out  through  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt,  the  United  Nations  acted  swiftly 
o  deal  with  the  crisis.    The  United  States  took 
he  lead  in  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and 
mhdrawal  of  forces.    The  General  Assembly  had 
he  Near  East  situation  under  active  consideration 
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for  more  than  4  months  last  winter.  At  the  end 
of  that  period— much  to  the  credit  of  the  states 
which  had  been  involved  in  hostilities  and  of  other 
nations  deeply  concerned  to  restore  peace,  with 
justice,  and  thanks  to  the  tireless  and  skillful  ef- 
forts of  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold— the 
objectives  of  the  Assembly's  resolutions  were 
largely  fulfilled.  Thus  was  brought  to  an  end  an 
armed  conflict  which  gravely  menaced  world 
peace. 

No  definition  of  aggression  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  General  Assembly  to  cope  effectively 
with  these  emergencies. 

Application  of  the  Soviet  Definition 

We  should  ask  ourselves  another  question :  In 
situations  where  a  definition  of  aggression  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  was  applicable,  what  does 
the  record  show  ? 

In  1933  the  Soviet  delegation  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  conference  submitted  to  the  General 
Commission  of  the  conference  a  proposal  for  a 
definition  of  aggression  which,  with  certain  varia- 
tions, was  basically  the  same  as  the  Soviet  defini- 
tion now  before  us   [U.  N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.399] . 
This  proposal  was  referred  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee on  security  questions  which  proceeded  to 
draw  up  an  act  embodying  a  definition  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  same  general  lines  as  the  present  Soviet 
definition.     This  act  was  subsequently  considered 
by  the  General  Commission,  but,  owing  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  no  final  conclusion  was  reached. 
However,  the  definition  was  embodied  in  a  num- 
ber of  individual  treaties.    In  particular  it  was 
embodied  almost  word  for  word  in  a  Convention 
for   the   Definition   of   Aggression  between   the 
Soviet  Union  and  Lithuania  signed  in  London  on 
July  5,  1933,  and  in  a  general  convention  for  the 
same  purpose  also  signed  in  London  2  days  before, 
open  to  all  states  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  this  last  convention  the  following  states  be- 
came  parties:  Afghanistan,    Iran,   Turkey,    Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Finland,  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.    Now,  as  to  these  nine  states  which, 
under  the  two  treaties,  agreed  on  a  definition  of 
aggression  with  the  Soviet  Union,  what  do  we 
find  ?    Only  three  of  the  nine  are  even  left  today 
with  the  territories  which  they  had  25  years  ago. 
The  others  have  been  either  swallowed  up  entirely 
or  partitioned  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
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This  analysis  has  been  made  before.  It  remains 
pertinent  and  should  be  pondered  carefully  by 
states  contemplating  a  definition  of  aggression  as 
a  measure  to  strengthen  their  security. 

Before  we  leave  the  matter  of  how  a  definition  of 
aggression  is  applied  in  practice  by  its  sponsor,  we 
must  look  at  the  recent  and  tragic  history  of  de- 
velopments in  Hungary.  Only  a  few  days  before 
the  present  session  began  the  General  Assembly,  at 
its  11th  session,  adopted  a  resolution3  which  in- 
cluded the  following  findings,  based  on  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Special  Commitee  on  Hungary  after 
that  Committee's  examination  of  all  available 
evidence : 

(a)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  has  deprived 
Hungary  of  its  liberty  and  political  independence  and 
the  Hungarian  people  of  the  exercise  of  their  funda- 
mental human  rights ; 

(b)  The  present  Hungarian  regime  has  been  imposed 
on  the  Hungarian  people  by  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 

(c)  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  car- 
ried out  mass  deportations  of  Hungarian  citizens  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ;  .  .  .  . 

How  do  these  acts  measure  up  against  provisions 
contained  in  the  draft  resolution  which  has  been 
circulated  in  document  L.399  of  this  Committee? 

That  draft  resolution  would  brand  as  aggres- 
sion "invasion  by  .  .  .  armed  forces,  even  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  of  the  territory  of  an- 
other State";  also:  "The  landing  or  leading  of 
.  .  .  land,  sea  or  air  forces  inside  the  boundaries 
of  another  State  without  the  permission  of  the 
Government  of  the  latter,  or  the  violation  of  the 
conditions  of  such  permission,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  length  of  their  stay  or  the  extent  of  the 
area  in  which  they  may  stay." 

Another  provision  of  this  same  draft  resolution 
brands  as  an  aggressor  that  state  which  "promotes 
the  fomenting  of  civil  war  within  another  State" 
or  "promotes  an  internal  upheaval  in  another 
State  or  a  change  of  policy  in  favour  of  the 
aggressor." 

Paragraph  6  of  the  draft  resolution  contained 
in  document  L.399  states: 

The  attacks  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  and  the  acts 
of  economic,  ideological  and  indirect  aggression  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  may  not  be  justified  by  any 
considerations  of  a  political,  strategic  or  economic 
nature.  .  .  . 


In  particular,  the  following  may  not  be  used  as  just 
flcation : 

The     internal     situation     of    any     State,     as    fo 
example:  .... 

(d)  Any    revolutionary    or    counter-re volutionar; 
movement,  civil  war,  disorders  or  strikes; 

(e)  Establishment  or  maintenance  in  any  State 
any  political,  economic  or  social  system. 

We  have  seen  with  sorrow  that  the  provision 
of  this  draft  definition  of  aggression  did  not  pro 
tect  Hungary  from  aggression  by  the  proponer 
of  the  definition. 

Effect  of  a  Definition  on  Charter  Obligations 

Let  us  consider  now  what  it  is  that  we  wou 
be  defining  if  we  made  a  definition  of  aggressior 
We  would  be  denning  a  term  employed  in  th 
charter  of  the  United  Nations.    Let  us  look  agal 
at  the  familiar  language  of  the  charter. 

There  is  article  39,  which  reads: 

The  Security  Council  shall  determine  the  existence 
any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act 
aggression  and  shall  make  recommendations,  or  decid 
what  measures  shall  be  taken  in  accordance  with  Articlt 
41  and  42,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  an 
security. 


There  is  article  51.     It  provides : 


Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the 
herent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  if 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  Unite 
Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  mea 
ures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  sec 
rity.  Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  th 
right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  tit 
Security  Council  and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  tl 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Counc 
under  the  present  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  actic 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or  resto 
international  peace  and  security. 

We  must  remain  mindful  also  of  the  Gener 
Assembly's  powers  under  articles  10, 11,  and  14 
the  charter  and  of  the  procedures  which  the  A 
sembly  has  established  in  the  resolution  "Unitir 
for  Peace,"4  in  order  to  deal  with  emergen< 
situations. 

The  obligations  of  article  2,  paragraphs  3  ar 
4,  are  fundamental.    These  read : 

All  Members  shall  settle  their  international  disput 
by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  internatioi 
peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered. 

All  Members  shall  refrain  in  their  international  re 
tions  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  ter 


*  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  524. 
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For  text,  see  ibid.,  Nov.  20, 1950,  p.  823. 
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torial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state, 
or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Here  are  solemn  obligations,  couched  in  plain 
and  sweeping  terms  and  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
vision  of  machinery  to  take  care  of  the  practical 
application  of  these  obligations.  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  defining  the  term  "aggression"  or 
"armed  attack"?  It  would  only  be  to  qualify, 
condition,  limit,  and  diminish  the  clarity  and 
force  of  existing  charter  obligations. 

The  simple  obligation  is  the  strongest.  It  is 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of  machinery  to 
deal  with  claimed  violations.  It  would  be  weak- 
ened by  verbal  refinement  leading  to  jurisdictional 
debate.  Institutions  act  most  quickly,  decisively, 
and  effectively  when  they  are  not  hampered  by 
the  requirement  of  engaging  in  a  battle  of  words 
and  definitions. 

We  must  view  these  elements  of  language  to 
prescribe  conduct,  and  machinery  to  act  and  en- 
force, as  inseparable.  To  refine,  or  "to  concret- 
ize," the  language,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken 
the  machinery  for  action,  is  not  a  gain.  It  is  our 
considered  opinion  that  such  a  step  would  result 
in  a  net  loss  to  the  underlying  aim  of  all  this 
debate,  namely,  to  reduce  the  hazard  of 
aggression. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  a  per- 
fect instrument.  It  is  the  product  of  many  inter- 
ests and  reflects  compromises  among  them.  With 
full  knowledge  of  this,  we  nevertheless  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  language  of  the  charter  and  the 
machinery  it  has  created  can  only  suffer  from  the 
adoption  of  any  definition  of  aggression.  In  the 
light  of  experience,  it  would  be  a  retrogressive 
step  to  adopt  a  definition  of  aggression.  We  base 
our  stand  on  the  merits  rather  than  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  framing  a  definition. 

The  United  States  would  suggest  that  the  real 
problems  of  international  security  today  do  not 
inse  from  any  lack  of  refinement  or  elaboration 
n  the  charter  provisions.  The  real  question  is  the 
-eadiness  of  member  states  to  fulfill  in  good  faith 
he  solemn  and  clear  obligations  which  all  of  us 
iave  already  undertaken  in  the  charter. 

definition  of  Aggression  Is  No  Panacea 

We  heard  with  interest  the  analysis  of  the  world 
ituation  given  in  this  Committee  the  other  day 
»y  Mr.  Kuznetzov,  the  distinguished  representa- 
ive  of  the  Soviet  Union.    The  Soviet  delegate  in 
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his  speech  labored  with  the  mountainous  problems 
of  world  peace,  the  keenness  of  peoples'  fears  of 
the  possibilities  of  new  and  destructive  wars,  the 
search  for  a  modicum  of  security  in  a  world  filled 
with  terrible  weapons  of  annihilation.  We  are 
unable  to  see  that  a  definition  of  aggression  can 
be  considered  an  important  or  serious  means  of 
staying  the  potential  havoc  implicit  in  his  analysis 
of  the  world  situation. 

The  United  States  is  not  able  to  view  the 
present  situation  with  any  complacency.  We  see 
in  it  many  portents  of  harm.  My  Government 
deplores  the  arms  race.  We  want  to  see  the 
world's  resources  devoted  to  man's  life  and  not 
to  his  destruction.  We  hope  for  international 
scientific  cooperation  to  conquer  the  common 
problems  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  has  worked  constantly  for  a 
disarmament  agreement.  A  little  over  a  month 
ago  we  presented,  along  with  three  other  members 
of  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  meeting  in 
London,  new  proposals  for  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment.5 We  have  yet  to  hear  a  considered  answer 
from  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  these  pro- 
posals. 

Against  all  this  background,  can  we  believe 
that  a  definition  of  aggression  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  world  peace?  In  this 
area,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  task  of  learning 
and  teaching  and  defining  is  subordinate  to  doing. 
Deeds,  not  resolutions  and  definitions,  are  the 
answer  to  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
world.  With  all  deference  to  the  various  pro- 
posals for  definition  that  have  been  suggested  at 
different  times,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that 
none  adds  one  iota  to  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
the  charter.  In  some  instances  these  proposals 
seem  only  to  repeat  and  reiterate  with  different 
words  and  different  language.  In  others,  the 
proposals  complicate  and  confuse. 

Conclusion 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  the  views  of  the  United 

States : 

Defining  aggression  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
problems  of  today. 

The  United  Nations  has  never  suffered,  in  any 
situation  confronting  it,  from  the  lack  of  a 
definition. 


'Ibid.,  Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  451. 
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Resolution  on  Defining  Aggression1 

U.  N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.  403/Rev.  1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  599  (VI)  of  31  January 
1952,  688  (VII)  of  20  December  1952  and  895  (IX) 
of  4  December  1954,  all  referring  to  a  definition 
of  aggression, 

Considering  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  study  of  the  question,  the  discussion  at  the 
present  session  shows  the  need  for  the  elucidation 
of  other  aspects  of  the  definition  of  aggression, 

Considering  that  the  report  presented  by  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggres- 
sion (A/3574)  is  an  important  study  based  on  the 
views  expressed  by  States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  up  to  the  date  of  the  report's  preparation, 

Considering  that  since  then  twenty-two  addi- 
tional States  have  joined  the  Organization  and  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  know  their  views  on  the 
matter, 

Resolves 

1.  To  take  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Question  of  Defining  Aggression  and 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  valuable  work  done ; 

2.  To  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the 
views  of  the  new  States  Members  on  the  question 
and  to  renew  the  request  to  States  Members  to 
submit  comments  as  provided  in  resolution  688 
(VII)  of  20  December  1952,  furnishing  them  with 
the  documentation  produced  after  the  adoption  of 
that  resolution ; 

3.  To  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  refer  the  re- 
plies of  the  Members  to  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Member  States  the  representatives  of  which 
have  served  on  the  General  Committee  of  the  most 
recent  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  committee  shall  study  the  replies  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  when  it  shall  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  again  the 
question  of  defining  aggression  and  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary-General  when  it  has  determined  that 
the  time  is  appropriate,  setting  forth  the  considera- 
tions which  led  to  its  decision ; 

4.  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
question  of  defining  aggression  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  not  earlier  than 
its  fourteenth  session,  when  the  committee  has  ad- 
vised him  that  it  considers  the  time  appropriate ; 

5.  To  request  the  Secretary-General  to  convene 
the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  prior  to  the  four- 
teenth session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


1  Sponsored  by  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
El  Salvador,  Philippines,  and  Venezuela,  and  in- 
corporating the  amendments  submitted  by  the 
United  States  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.6/L.407)  ;  recom- 
mended by  Committee  VI  on  Nov.  20  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  21  with  11  abstentions. 


If  a  definition  were  adopted,  it  might  foste 
some  sense  of  security  but  that  sense  of  securit; 
would  be  false.  The  conduct  of  a  major  power 
which  has  long  espoused  a  particular  definition 
must  make  us  realize  that  any  definition  is  quit* 
useless  in  the  face  of  determined  governmen 
policy. 

The  adoption  of  a  definition  of  aggressioi 
would  impair  and  diminish  the  valuable  obliga 
tions  of  the  charter. 

What  should  the  General  Assembly  do  at  th 
present  stage  of  its  consideration  of  the  probler 
of  defining  aggression  ?  A  number  of  states  hav 
at  different  times  embraced  the  idea  that  a  defini 
tion  of  aggression  is  both  desirable  and  possible 
We  have  deep  respect  for  the  view  of  many  coun 
tries  which  have  hoped  in  this  way  to  contribut 
to  peace  and  make  a  better  world.  But  the  effort 
to  prepare  an  actual  definition  have  not  born 
fruit — an  outcome  which  inevitably  casts  som 
doubt  on  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  satisfac 
tory  definition. 

In  consequence,  the  subject  of  defining  aggres 
sion  has  been  debated  repeatedly  and  has  beei 
referred  back  and  forth  between  a  series  of  Unite* 
Nations  bodies.  We  should  not  judge  the  effort  t 
have  been  wasted.  Indeed,  it  has  been  educa 
tional.  The  report  of  the  most  recent  Specia 
Committee  has  added  to  the  knowledge  of  thi 
whole  problem.     It  illustrates  the  difficulties. 

Some  discouragement  has  been  voiced  at  differ 
ent  times  over  the  lack  of  progress  in  producin. 
a  definition.  We  would  suggest  that  there  is  prog 
ress  when  it  is  realized  that  a  given  line  o 
endeavor  is  unprofitable  and  ought  to  be  discon 
tinued.  I  believe  we  are  at  this  point  in  consider 
ation  of  the  matter  of  defining  aggression. 

There  are  some  who  fear  to  shelve  this  subjec 
out  of  concern  that  others  might  seek  to  secur 
propaganda  advantages  from  such  a  forthrigh 
step.  This  might  come  to  pass,  though  it  woul 
be  regrettable.  But  the  possibility  should  nc 
deter  us  from  halting  what  is  apt  to  deteriorat 
into  a  wasteful  exercise.  To  continue  it  will  nc 
solve  problems  and  may  exacerbate  them. 

Therefore,  let  us  decide  now  to  put  aside  thi 
project. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Report  on  Economic  Conditions 
in  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 

S     tement  by  Irene  Dunne 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

It  is  always  with  quickened  interest  that  my 
delegation  turns  to  the  consideration  of  non-self- 
governing  territories.  Because  of  our  own  his- 
tory, the  American  people  will  always  have  a 
special  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  peoples  of 
these  areas,  and  we  watch  their  progress  toward 
the  goals  set  forth  in  the  charter  with  the  particu- 
lar pleasure  that  comes  from  past  knowledge  of 
the  road  being  traveled. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  elo- 
quence with  which  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Panama  [George  Westerman]  spoke  last 
week  of  the  inter- American  regional  system  and 
specifically  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  I  do  not 
need  to  assure  him  that  the  United  States  is  fully 
committed  to  a  policy  of  cooperation  between  all 
of  the  21  American  Republics.  The  ideals  so  ably 
put  forward  by  the  great  Simon  Bolivar  are  to- 
day being  translated  into  action,  and  they  will 
continue  to  guide  us  in  the  future. 

The  advances  of  recent  years  in  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  all  over  the  world  have  indeed  been 
striking.  The  presence  among  us  of  representa- 
tives of  Ghana  and  Malaya,  who  have  already 
been  welcomed  by  many  of  us,  is  dramatic  evidence 
that  we  are  not  standing  still.  These  evidences 
of  peaceful  progress,  and  the  many  others  which 
are  perhaps  less  dramatic  but  nevertheless  ob- 
vious for  all  who  look  objectively  to  see,  are  a 
tribute  alike  to  the  vision  of  the  administering 
members,  who  have  not  only  permitted  but  en- 
couraged such  progress,  but  also  to  the  peoples 
of  the  many  territories  and  former  territories 
which  are  so  rapidly  producing  leaders  capable  of 
making  the  goals  of  the  charter  a  reality. 

I  have  said  that  not  all  progress  toward  the 
?oals  of  the  charter  is  as  dramatic  as  the  emer- 
gence of  a  newly  independent  state.  This  does 
lot  mean  that  such  progress  is  not  important. 
iVe  must  bear  in  mind  that  chapter  XI  calls  not 
>nly  for  the  political  advancement  but  equally  for 
economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of 
he  peoples  of  non-self-governing  territories. 

'Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  on  Oct.  21  (U.S. 
lelegation  press  release  2779)  during  debate  on  informa- 
ion  from  non-self-governing  territories. 
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Economic  Advances  Reported 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Information  de- 
voted itself  particularly  to  the  field  of  economic 
advancement  in  the  territories,  and  we  have  before 
us  in  its  regular  report  an  account  of  its  delibera- 
tions as  well  as  a  special  report  on  economic  con- 
ditions.2 

My  delegation  would  like  to  observe  that  this 
year's  session  of  that  Committee  seemed  to  us  to 
have  been  marked,  on  the  whole,  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony  and  fruitful  cooperation.  We  attribute 
much  of  this  spirit  to  the  moderation,  skill,  and 
courtesy  of  the  Committee's  chairman,  Mr. 
Vixseboxse  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  same 
qualities  in  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Conditions,  Mr.  Jaipal  of  India;  in 
addition  to  the  example  set  by  these  colleagues 
was  the  mutual  understanding  and  constructive 
approach  displayed  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee. 

My  delegation  believes  that  the  special  report 
on  economic  conditions  is  a  useful  and  valuable 
document  and  that,  particularly  when  read  in 
conjunction  with  the  past  two  special  reports  on 
economic  conditions  of  the  Committee  on  Infor- 
mation, it  contains  many  encouraging  elements. 
I  would  cite  particularly  paragraphs  14  through 
18  of  the  special  report  and  paragraphs  29  through 
31.     The  latter  reference  seems  particularly  im- 
portant  to   my   delegation   because  these   para- 
graphs deal  with  the  very  significant  programs 
of  capital  investment  which  the  governments  of 
our  British  and  French  colleagues  are  applying 
in  their  territories.     The  high  degree  of  economic 
development  attained  in  the  Belgian  Congo  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us.    We  believe  that  the 
administering  governments  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  these  cases  on  the  scale  of  their  efforts  in 
the  vital  area  of  capital  investment.    In  addition 
to  our  considerable  programs  of  investment  in 
our  own  territories,  my  Government  is  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  territories  in  Africa 
and   in   other  parts  of  the  world  through  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  technical  assistance. 

We  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  plans  which 
are  being  worked  out  for  new  multilateral  organ- 
izations in  the  economic  field,  particularly  for  the 
African  territories,  include  arrangements  for  in- 
creased  capital   investment   in  these  territories. 


1  U.N.  doc.  A/3647. 
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To  return  to  the  special  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Information,  believing  it  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
well-balanced  and  useful  document,  my  delega- 
tion will  favor  its  adoption  by  this  Committee 
and  by  the  General  Assembly.3 

I  will  not  dwell  at  this  time  on  progress  in  the 
social  or  educational  fields  since  each  will  be  given 
special  consideration  in  future  sessions  of  the 
Committee  on  Information,  but  it  is  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  progress  in  all  of  these 
fields  is  bound  up  inseparably  together. 

Obligations  of  Member  States 

Turning  to  the  question  of  the  obligations  of 
member  states  under  chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  I 
believe  that  the  point  of  view  of  my  Government 
is  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  United  States  delegation  at  San  Francisco 
in  1945  played  a  leading  role  in  formulating 
chapter  XI  of  the  charter,  and  we  have  cooper- 
ated ever  since  in  implementing  its  provisions. 
We  believe  that  this  chapter  is  an  important  part 
of  the  charter  and  that  to  ignore  it  would  be  to 
weaken  the  whole  structure  of  the  charter. 
From  the  beginning  my  Government  has  chosen 
to  interpret  liberally  the  obligations  of  chapter 
XL  We  have  acted  on  the  belief  that  the  pooling 
of  knowledge,  ideas,  and  experience  through  re- 
porting on  dependent  territories  and  through 
constructive  participation  in  committee  debate 
can  result  in  very  real  gains  to  the  metropolitan 
authorities  concerned  with  administration  and 
through  them  to  the  peoples  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  United  Nations  it 
was  recognized  that  the  General  Assembly  was 
entitled  to  discuss  and  express  itself  on  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  chapter  XL  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  left  to  each  member  to  decide  what 
specific  responsibilities  it  had  assumed  and  what 
specific  actions  it  should  take  with  respect  to  the 
territories  which  it  administers. 

It  seems  clear  to  my  delegation  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  must  decide  which  terri- 
tories, if  any,  it  will  report  on  to  the  United  Na- 
tions under  article  73  (e) .  It  is  at  times  tempting 
to  criticize  members  for  alleged  failure  to  report 


on  certain  areas.  We  believe  that  this  temptatior 
must  be  resisted.  The  great  strength  of  tht 
United  Nations  lies,  we  believe,  in  setting  exu 
amples  of  action  which  will  lead  all  members  U 
see  the  advantage  of  voluntary  and  wholeheartec 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  charter,    i 

I  will  deal  very  briefly  with  the  two  remaining 
topics  listed  under  this  item.  The  United  State' 
will  support  draft  resolution  B  contained  in  annej 
II  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Informa 
tion.  My  Government  participates  in  the  ex 
change  of  scholarships  for  inhabitants  from  non 
self-governing  territories  and  will  be  happy  to  co 
operate  with  this  resolution  which  has  the  aim  o: 
making  the  exchange  program  work  mor< 
smoothly.4 

Concerning  the  new  method  of  reproducing 
summaries  of  information,  my  delegation  believe: 
that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Assembly  to  suspenc 
final  judgment  for  one  more  year.  While  then 
has  been  some  criticism  of  this  year's  results,  anj 
new  procedure  requires  time  to  be  perfected  anc 
my  delegation  believes  that  we  will  be  in  a  bettei 
position  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  new  print 
ing  system  after  another  year's  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  touched  upon  each  o: 
the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Committe< 
under  the  item  on  non-self-governing  territories 
My  delegation,  of  course,  reserves  the  right  t( 
speak  again  on  any  of  these  items  individually  anc 
on  any  draft  resolution  which  may  come  before  u: 
for  consideration. 

It  is  the  hope  of  my  delegation  that  the  de 
bate  on  non-self-governing  territories  in  this  Com 
mittee  will  be  marked  by  a  spirit  of  constructs 
cooperation.  The  entire  mechanism  of  the  Unitec 
Nations  for  dealing  with  information  from  th( 
non-self-governing  territories  depends,  of  course 
for  its  very  functioning  upon  the  willing  coopera 
tion  of  those  members  who  administer  those  ter 
ritories  as  well  as  these  who  do  not.  We  believ( 
that  progress  in  the  territories  generally  is  being 
achieved  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Let  us  do  what  w< 
can  in  this  Committee  by  maintaining  a  spirit  o: 
mutual  cooperation  and  understanding  to  assun 
that  this  progress  continues  at  a  rapid  but  steacb 
pace. 


'  On  Oct.  24  the  Committee  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  approval  of  the  report  on 
economic  conditions. 


*  On  Oct.  31  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  (U.N 
doc.  A/C.4/L.503)  designed  to  speed  up  the  consideratioi 
of  applications  for  the  scholarships  offered  by  meinbe 
states. 
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TWELFTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  RADIO  UNION 
BOULDER,  COLO.,  AUGUST  22  SEPTEMBER  5,  1957 


by  II.  W.  Wells 


Satellites  and  other  subjects  of  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  field  of  radio  astronomy  highlighted 
the  12th  General  Assembly  of  the  International 
Scientific  Radio  Union  (TJRSI),  which  was  held 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  August  22  to  September  5, 1957. 
Many  of  the  men  responsible  for  startling  dis- 
coveries in  this  field  were  present  and  participated 
in  plans  for  pushing  the  bounds  of  the  known 
universe  further  out.  A  full  day  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

In  honor  of  the  part  played  by  the  TJRSI 
[Union  radio  scientifique  internationale]  in  initi- 
ating the  plan  to  have  this  Geophysical  Year,  the 
cosmos  itself  saluted  the  General  Assembly  with 
three  ionospheric  storms,  requiring  the  declaration 
of  a  Special  World  Interval  for  concentrated 
worldwide  observations.  Leaving  the  closing  ban- 
pet,  the  delegates  saw  in  the  heavens  a  brilliant 
mrora,  something  exceedingly  rare  at  Boulder. 

Local  host  organizations  were  the  University 
rf  Colorado,  the  Boulder  Laboratory  of  the  Na- 
ional  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  High  Altitude 
Laboratory,  and  the  city  of  Boulder. 

The  official  hosts  were  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  and  the 
J.S.  National  Committee  of  the  International 
Scientific  Radio  Union.  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
resident  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
national  Research  Council  gave  the  address  of 
velcome  at  the  formal  opening  session,  and  Dr.  P. 
-ajay  of  France,  president  of  URSI,  responded. 

About  850  people  were  in  attendance.  Of 
hese,  300  delegates  and  family  members  were 
rom  outside  the  United  States,  300  were  U.S. 
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delegates  and  observers,  and  250  U.S.  family 
members.  The  participants  were  from  the  fol- 
lowing 20  member  countries :  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  The  member  countries  not  represented 
were  Poland,  Portugal,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Yugoslavia.  Austria,  Greece,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  formally  admitted  to  the 
URSI  at  this  Assembly,  and  both  Austria  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  representatives  there.  There  were 
two  observers  from  Argentina. 

The  official  U.S.  delegation,  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  consisted  of  H.  W.  Wells, 
chairman,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
William  E.  Gordon,  Cornell  University,  John  P. 
Hagen,  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  M.  G.  Mor- 
gan, Dartmouth  College,  and  A.  H.  Waynick, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

The  General  Assembly  provided  the  specialists 
present  from  all  over  the  world  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  latest  developments  with  one  another  at 


•  Mr.  Wells,  author  of  the  above  article,  is 
chairman  of  the  Upper  Atmospheric  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
at  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  U.S.  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Scientific  Radio 
Union  {URSI)  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  12th  General 
Assembly  of  URSI. 
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a  time  of  rapid  growth  and  almost  explosive 
progress  in  radio  research.  The  new  sense  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  acquired  in  an  environment 
of  peace  and  beauty,  will  have  a  lasting  effect  in 
the  future  collaboration  of  the  members  of  URSI. 
The  entire  conference  was  pervaded  with  a  re- 
markable spirit  of  solidarity  and  satisfaction.  In 
addition  to  the  scientific  success  of  the  meeting, 
the  interests  of  international  good  will  were  sub- 
stantially advanced. 

While  in  Boulder,  participants  visited  the  Cry- 
ogenic Engineering  Laboratory  and  the  Central 
Radio  Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  also  the  installations  at 
Climax,  Echo  Lake,  Cheyenne  Mountain,  Gun 
Barrel  Hill,  and  Table  Mesa. 

Sir  Edward  Appleton,  Nobel  Prize  winner  and 
chairman  of  the  URSI  Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing devoted  to  the  IGY.  New  plans  to  intensify 
the  worldwide  radio  and  ionospheric  work  during 
the  IGY  were  perfected.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  Ursigrams,  the  coded  messages  of 
cosmic  data  disseminated  by  radio  and  wire  sys- 
tems throughout  the  world. 

Summaries  of  the  technical  discussions,  lists  of 
papers  presented,  etc.,  and  the  administrative  rec- 
ord will  be  published  in  a  set  of  eight  pamphlets 
by  the  Secretary  General  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 
The  U.S.  delegation  will  prepare  a  detailed  report 
of  the  results  of  the  meeting  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Coun- 
cil. In  addition,  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  publication  of  some  technical  results  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

General  Assemblies  of  URSI  are  held  every 
3  years.  The  only  previous  meeting  in  the 
United  States  was  in  1927.  The  13th  General 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  Great  Britain  in  1960. 


International  Commission  Chairmen 

International  Commission  chairmen   reelecte 
are: 

Commission  I,  B.  Decaux  (France) 
Commission  II,  R.  L.  Smith-Rose  (Great  Britain) 
Commission  III,  D.  F.  Martyn  (Australia) 
Commission  VI,  S.  Silver  (United  States) 

New  chairmen  of  the  other  Commissions  are: 

Commission  IV,  Robert  A.  Helliwell,  Electronics  Resean 

Laboratory,  Stanford  University  (United  States) 
Commission   V,   A.   C.   B.   Lovell,   Jodrell  Bank   Expei 

mental  Station  (Great  Britain) 
Commission  VII,  W.  G.  Shepherd,  Department  of  Eh 

trical   Engineering,   University  of  Minnesota    (Unit< 

States) 

U.S.  National  Committee 

The  officers  of  the  U.S.  National  Committee  < 
URSI  are: 

Chairman,  H.  W.  Wells 

Vice  Chairman,  "William  E.  Gordon 

Secretary-Treasurer,  John  P.  Hagen 

General  Arrangements  Committee 

The  General  Assembly  was  managed  by  a  gei 
eral  arrangements  committee,  as  follows: 

Chairman:    J.    Howard    Dellinger,    honorary    presiden 

URSI 
Finance:  L.  V.  Berkner,  president,  Associated  Univers 

ties,  Inc. 
Local  Arrangements:  K.  A.  Norton  and  A.  H.  Shaple 

Boulder  Laboratories,  National  Bureau  of  Standan 
Foreign  Arrangements:  William  E.  Gordon,  Cornell  Uc 

versity,    and    H.    W.    Wells,    Carnegie    Institution   < 

Washington 
Technical  Program:  A.  H.  Waynick,  Pennsylvania  Sta; 

University,  and  F.  H.  Dickson,  U.S.  Army  Signal  Cori 
Ladies  Program:  Mrs.  K.  A.  Norton,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Honorary:   W.   W.    Atwood,    Jr.,    National   Academy  ( 

Sciences ;  F.  W.  Brown,  director,  Boulder  Laboratorie 

National   Bureau   of   Standards;   and   Quigg  Newto 

president,  University  of  Colorado 


International  Officers 

The  international  officers,  including  those  new- 
ly elected,  are: 

Honorary   Presidents:    Sir   Edward  V.  Appleton    (Great 

Britain),    It.    Bureau    (France),   J.    Howard   Dellinger 

(United  States),  W.  II.  Eccles  (Great  Britain),  E.  II. 

Rayner  (Great  Britain),  B.  van  der  Pol  (Netherlands) 

President:  L.  v.  Berkner  (United  States) 

Presidents:   I.   Koga    (Japan),   It.   L.   Smith-Rose 
(Great  Britain),  G.  a.  Woonton  (Canada) 
Treasurer:  C.  ii.  Manneback  (Belgium) 

lory  General:  Col.  B,  Berbays  (Belgium) 
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Symposiums 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Union  was  substai 
tially  advanced  by  the  symposiums  held  by  tl 
seven  scientific  Commissions  under  the  leadershi 
noted : 

I.  Radio  Measurement  Methods  and  Standards.  Chai 
man,  B.  Decaux  (France)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  Ern 
Weber 

II.  Tropospheric  Radio  Propagation.  Chairman,  R.  3 
Smith-Rose  (Great  Britain);  U.S.  Chairman,  J.  1 
Smyth 
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III.  Ionospheric  Radio  Propagation.  Chairman,  D.  F. 
Martyn    (Australia)  ;   U.S.  Chairman,  M.  G.  Morgan 

!V.  Radio  Noise  of  Terrestrial  Origin.  Chairman,  J.  A. 
Ratcliffe  (Great  Britain)  ;  U.S.  Chairman,  A.  \V.  Sulli- 
van 

<'.  Radio  Astronomy.  Chairman,  M.  Laffineur  (France)  ; 
V.8.  Chairman,  F.  T.  Haddock 

"I.  Radio  Waves  and  Circuits.  Chairman,  S.  Silver 
(United  States);  U.S.  Chairmen,  J.  B.  Wiesner  and 
K.  C.  Jordan 

'II.  Radio  Electronics.  Chairman,  G.  A.  Woonton  (Can- 
ada) ;  T.S.  Chairman,  W.  G.  Shepherd 

rogram 

The  scope  of  the  technical  papers  presented  and 
-ions  is  indicated  by  the  program  of  sessions, 
ommission  I 

frequency 
power 

Field  intensity 

Miscellaneous  measurements  and  standards 
Dmmission  II 

Tropospherie  propagation  within  the  horizon 

1.  Irregular  terrain  and  mixed  path  transmission  at 

VIIF  and  above 

2.  Effect  of  troposphere  on  propagation 
Tropospherie  propagation  beyond  the  horizon 

1.  Obstacle-gain  phenomena 

2.  Refraction  effects 

3.  Reflection  at  tropospherie  discontinuities 

4.  Scattering  in  troposphere 
Radio  and  meteorology 

1.  Meteorological   factors    in    tropospherie   propaga- 
tion;    including  radio   refractometer  investiga- 
tions 
-    Application    of   radio    to   meteorology;    including 
problems  in  cloud  and  precipitation  physics 
Propagation   by   scattering    (joint  session  with   Com- 
mission III) 
C.C.I.R.     [Comit<§  consul tatif  international   des  radio 

communications]  matters 
General  review  of  progress,  resolutions,  etc. 
mmission  III 

Phenomena  of  the  lower  ionosphere 
Geomagnetic  influences  in  the  ionosphere 
Scattering  from  the  ionosphere 
Movements  in  the  ionosphere 
••rid-wide  ionospheric  storms  and  disturbances 
Vhistlers  and  the  dawn  chorus 

locket  measurements  in  the  ionosphere  (joint  session 
with  Commission  IV) 

omission  IV 

Fare  forms  of  atmospherics  and  their  use  in  investigat- 
ing wave  propagation  phenomena 

hararteristics  of  terrestrial  radio  noise,  measurement 
and  description 
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Relation  between  characteristics  of  source  and  wave 

forms  of  atmosphere 
Whistlers,  VLF  hiss,  and  dawn  chorus  (Commission  IV 

session  and  joint  session  with  Commission  III) 
International  Geophysical  Year 

Commission  V 

Large  antenna  systems,  and  problems  of  resolving 
power 

Receiving  technique,  especially  radiometers  and  1420 
Mc/s  receivers,  interferometers,  etc. ;  high  stability ; 
absolute  measurement  of  flux  density 

Propagation  and  whistlers,  scintillation,  echo  fluctua- 
tion, etc.  (possibly  joint  session  with  Commissions 
III  and  IV) 

The  sun 

Radio  stars  (spectra,  dimensions,  structure,  distribu- 
tion, red  shift  at  1420  Mc/s)  ;  the  galaxy  (1420  Mc/s 
studies,  other  frequencies,  H  II  regions)  ;  theories  of 
the  radiation 

The  planets  and  the  moon  (thermal  and  nonthermal 
radiation) 

Measurement  problems,  frequency  protection,  etc. 

Commission  VI 

Communication  and  information  theory 

Circuit  theory 

Electromagnetic  theory,  antennas  and  waveguides 

Tropospherie  wave  propagation  theory   (possible  joint 

session  with  Commission  II ) 
Wave  theory  problems  of  radio  astronomy    (possible 

joint  session  with  Commission  V) 

Commission  VII 

The  physics  of  the  cathode 

The  physics  of  semiconducting  devices 

The  source  and  nature  of  noise  in  electron  beams 

Oscillation  phenomena  in  gas  discharges 

Masers 


Colombo  Plan  Nations  Report 
on  Economic  Progress 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  communique  issued  on 
October  ?4  at  Saigon,  Viet-Nam,  by  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  De- 
velopment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  ninth  meeting,  together  with  an 
attachment  to  the  communique,  which  is  the  text 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Committee's  annual  report 
for  1957. 

COMMUNIQUE  OF  OCTOBER  24 

1.  The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee, representing  the  member  countries  of  the 
Colombo  Plan  for  Co-operative  Economic  Devel- 
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opment  in  South  and  South-East  Asia,  was  held 
in  Saigon  from  the  21  to  24  October  1957.1  The 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittee was  approved  by  Ministers,  and  will  be 
published  in  member  countries'  capitals  on  or  after 
3  December. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
Consultative  Committee  provide  a  welcome  occa- 
sion for  the  exchange  of  experience,  both  between 
the  Governments  of  the  countries  in  the  Colombo 
Plan  area  itself  and  between  them  and  other  mem- 
ber Governments  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  Ministers 
and  Officials  concerned  with  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  countries  of  South  and  South-East 
Asia  are  able  to  study  how  problems  similar  to 
their  own  are  being  handled  in  other  countries 
and  thus  profit  from  the  practical  experience  of 
others.  At  the  same  time,  the  representatives  of 
member  Governments  from  outside  the  Colombo 
Plan  area  learn  at  first  hand  of  the  problems 
arising  in  the  countries  of  the  area  and  are  thus 
better  able  to  see  in  which  particular  ways  the 
help  they  are  able  to  extend  to  these  countries  can 
most  advantageously  be  directed.  This  co-opera- 
tive discussion  of  economic  policy  between  Gov- 
ernments of  many  countries,  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  all  sharing  a  common  interest  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  countries  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia,  is  conducted  on  a 
frank  and  informal  basis  which  adds  greatly  to 
its  value.  It  provides  a  good  example  of  the 
co-operation  and  growing  understanding  between 
nations  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Colombo  Plan  to  promote. 

3.  The  work  of  preparing  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  is  itself  of  particular 
interest  in  this  connection.  This  Report,  based 
on  material  provided  by  all  member  Governments, 
is  drafted  by  officials  of  those  Governments  meet- 
ing immediately  before  the  Consultative  Commit- 
tee. They  work  in  a  large  number  of  small  inter- 
nationally composed  groups,  each  dealing  with  a 
particular  section,  and  the  Report  is  finally  agreed 
between  Ministers  representing  the  eighteen  mem- 
ber Governments  of  the  Colombo  Plan.  This 
process  is  of  value  in  crystallizing  in  the  minds  of 
those  engaged  in  development  work  for  their  own 


'  For  text  of  an  address  made  at  Saigon  on  Oct.  22  by 
G.  Frederick  Roinhardt,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of 
State  :iik1  U.S.  representative  to  the  ministerial  meeting, 
see  BtriXETin  of  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  7.15. 


countries  the  nature  of  the  problems  which  the 
may  expect  to  have  to  deal  with,  and  is  illustr; 
tive  of  the  international  co-operative  effort  i 
progress  under  the  Colombo  Plan. 

4.  During  the  year  the  growth  of  per  capit 
real  income  in  the  region  appears  to  have  bee 
maintained,  and  there  was  further  progress  il 
economic  development.  However,  the  period  hi 
also  seen  the  emergence  of  certain  problems  ii 
eluding  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  an  er 
pansion  of  the  money  supply  in  most  countrie 
and  an  increase  in  internal  inflationary  pressure 

5.  Although  agricultural  production,  and  ii 
dustrial  and  mining  output  as  well,  showed  il 
general  an  upward  trend,  the  value  of  expon 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  in 
ports.  Important  contributing  factors  were  tb 
need  for  increased  expenditure  on  imports  f( 
developmental  purposes  and  domestic  monetai 
expansion.  As  a  result  of  fluctuations  in  expo 
prices,  and  of  higher  prices  of  imports,  the  tern 
of  trade  deteriorated  for  many  countries  in  tl 
region.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  f  oregoin 
trends  was  the  emergence  of  sizeable  trade  defici 
in  most  of  the  countries. 

6.  In  agricultural  production  there  was  a  coi 
siderable  increase  in  the  output  of  foodgrains  ov(' 
the  preceding  year,  but  this  was  offset  to  son' 
extent  by  a  lower  output  of  rubber  and  of  te 
In  mining  there  was  a  substantial  increase  i 
production,  particularly  of  petroleum  and  ire 
ores.  Industrial  output  increased  considerabl; 
more  particularly  in  industries  producing  capit: 
goods. 

7.  Most  countries  of  the  region  are  giving  a  hig 
priority  to  expenditure  on  agriculture  and  brig: 
tion,  and  to  the  production  of  basic  services  sue 
as  power,  transport  and  communications.  At  tl 
same  time  there  is  a  general  recognition  of  tl 
need  for  the  provision  of  social  services,  partici 
larly  in  the  fields  of  health  and  education, 
appears  that  practically  all  the  countries  in  tl 
region  have  increased  expenditure  on  developmei 
in  the  public  sector. 

8.  Private  investment  continues  to  be  of  map 
importance  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  regio 
It  is  being  encouraged  by  member  Governmen 
through  the  provision  of  credit  and  marketing  a 
rangements,  by  making  available  facilities  such 
buildings,  power  and  technical  advice,  and  al 
through  tax  concessions,  direct  financial  assis 
ance,  protective  tariffs  and  other  measures. 
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9.  Foreign  private  investment  has  been  en- 
couraged, particularly  in  fields  where  such  invest- 
ment is  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Special  treatment  has  been  accorded  to 
foreign  investment  in  certain  fields  such  as  the 
provision  of  facilities  for  repatriation  of  capital 
and  for  remittance  of  current  earnings.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  fruitful  collaboration 
between  foreign  and  domestic  private  capital  and 
also  between  foreign  capital  and  the  Government 
of  a  country. 

10.  External  economic  assistance  continues  to 
play  an  important  role  in  supplementing  the  re- 
sources available  within  the  area  itself.    While  it 
is  mot   possible   to   estimate   precisely   the  total 
amount  of  external  resources  directed  to  the  re- 
gion in  1956-57,  it  appears  that  in  total  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  US  $1,000  million  has  been  made 
available  by  donor  countries  in  the  form  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance.    From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Colombo  Plan  to  the  middle  of  1957 
:he  total  external  aid  has  amounted  to  about  US 
>3,500  million.     In  addition,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  has 
nade  loans  to  countries  in  the  area  amounting  to 
ibout  US  $39  million  in  1956-57;  and  further 
oans  to  the  value  of  US  $191  million  have  been 
nade  since  June  1957.    The  total  of  International 
Bank  loans  to  countries  in  the  area  since  1949 
hus  amounts  to  US  $586  million. 

11.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  assess  in  mone- 
ary  terms  the  economic  value  of  technical  assist- 
nce  provided  in  the  form  of  training  or  experts ; 
ut  since  1950  training  has  been  extended  to  ap- 
proximately 13,000  trainees  from  countries  of  the 
rea,  while  about  6,000  experts  have  been  provided 
y  Colombo  Plan  members  and  United  Nations 
gencies. 

12.  The  existence  among  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
mn  of  confidence  in  their  own  destiny  is  a  factor 
ighly  favourable  to  social  and  economic  improve- 
lent.  The  problems  remaining  do  not  arise  from 
atic  or  stagnating  economic  conditions.  Rather 
iey  are  problems  arising  out  of  dynamic  growth 
ad  expansion.  They  thus  offer  a  challenge  which 
ill  be  met  with  a  determination  to  achieve 
irther  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

18.  These  and  other  problems  in  the  tasks  ahead 
ive  been  discussed  at  this  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ihative  Committee  and  in  Chapter  II  of  the 
«7  Annual  Report.    The  full  text  of  this  chapter 

attached. 
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14.  The  Consultative  Committee  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  the  United 
States. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Chapter  II 
The  Task  Ahead 

1.  Six  years  of  the  Colombo  Plan  have  now  elapsed: 
years  in  which  member  countries  have  been  engaged  in 
an  intensive  effort  to  accelerate  economic  development. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  in  this  period  some  unforeseen 
problems,  as  well  as  unforeseen  achievements,  had  not 
emerged.  The  maintenance  of  satisfactory  future  prog- 
ress will  in  no  small  measure  depend  on  readiness  to  face 
these  problems,  to  recognize  their  causes,  and  take  them 
fully  into  account  in  reaching  new  decisions. 

2.  The  present  Annual  Report  records  the  experience 
of  another  year.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  assess, 
in  the  light  of  the  continuously  accumulating  experience 
which  it  summarizes,  the  most  significant  trends,  and  to 
derive  therefrom  useful  guidance  for  the  future. 
Although  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  tentative  way,  the 
identification  of  the  issues  and  the  consideration  of  the 
various  points  of  view  and  approaches  adopted  in  the 
economic  development  process  have  given  great  value  to 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Consultative  Committee  and 
to  its  Annual  Reports. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  lessons  drawn  out  in  previous  Annual  Re- 
ports. In  1956,  the  Report  stressed  the  desirability  of 
flexibility  in  implementing  development  programmes.2  It 
also  mentioned  the  problem  of  employing  growing  popu- 
lations and  increasing  opportunities  for  cooperation 
between  the  countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  It 
referred  to  the  allocation  of  resources  between  consump- 
tion and  investment ;  to  the  need  to  mobilize  the  energy 
of  private  enterprise  as  well  as  that  of  Governments; 
and  the  importance  of  attracting  external  private  invest- 
ment. All  these  considerations  remain  highly  relevant 
to  other  problems  of  the  area  and  time  is  tending  to 
confirm  their  importance. 

4.  The  amount  and  utilization  of  capital  available  in 
the  year  1956-57  provide  very  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  increasing  tempo  of  economic  development  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia.  In  previous  years  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties has  been  to  use  capital  in  development  up  to  the 
full  amounts  potentially  available.  Shortages  of  some 
goods  and  facilities,  of  managerial  skills,  of  technicians 
and  of  administrative  personnel,  combined  with  short- 
comings in  planning,  have  in  many  cases  been  the  main 
limiting  factors  in  development,  with  the  result  that  pro- 
jected developments  have  sometimes  not  been  fully  real- 
ized. This  is  still  true  of  most  countries.  But  the 
enormous  amount  of  development  activity  currently  in 


2  For   an   extract  from   the  1956  Annual   Report,   see 
ibid.,  Jan.  7, 1957,  p.  31. 
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progress  in  some  countries  is  an  indication  of  the  vitality 
of  their  economies  in  both  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors. 

5.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has,  however,  un- 
derlined the  risk  that  the  pace  of  development  may  out- 
run the  availability  of  resources,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  the  implementation  of  development  plans  to 
be  flexible  so  that  they  can  be  rephased  as  necessary  to 
match  the  resources  available.  Plans  or  policies  serve 
the  purpose  of  settling  priorities  and  securing  balanced 
development.  At  this  meeting  member  countries  reem- 
phasized  the  need  for  a  realistic  approach  to  planning. 
They  acknowledged  that  the  implementation  of  formal 
plans  may  have  led  to  rising  confidence  and  increased 
demands  in  various  parts  of  a  country's  economy,  which 
raised  consequential  problems  for  all  Governments. 

6.  The  great  economic  growth  now  in  progress  in  wide 
areas  of  the  world,  accelerated  by  the  recent  tremendous 
technological  advances,  is  resulting  in  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  capital  development.  To  this  is  added  the 
demand  arising  from  existing  inflationary  pressures. 
Nearly  everywhere  costs  and  prices  are  tending  to  rise, 
causing  the  demand  for  capital  to  press  heavily  on  the 
supply  of  savings.  The  widespread  and  augmented  de- 
mand for  capital  underlines  the  desirability  for  the 
countries  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia  to  pursue  policies 
which  serve  to  attract  available  capital,  domestic  and 
external,  into  developmental  efforts,  and  to  assure  the 
effective  utilization  of  such  capital.  In  such  efforts  to 
obtain  needed  capital,  the  potential  contributions  of  ex- 
ternal privately-owned  capital  require  careful  assess- 
ment. Such  capital  traditionally  carries  with  it  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  selection  of  those  projects  most 
likely  to  succeed  and  in  the  best  manner  of  carrying 
them  out.  It  also  brings  with  it  a  wide  range  of  know- 
how  and  technical  skill. 

7.  Private  capital  already  goes  to  South  and  South- 
east Asia  in  significant  amounts  which  cannot  be  exactly 
measured,  through  many  diverse  channels.  The  impor- 
tance of  foreign  private  capital  lies  both  in  its  contri- 
bution to  production  facilities  and  in  promoting  local 
enterprise  and  talent.  Governments  of  the  area  have 
generally  shown  awareness  of  the  need  to  take  positive 
steps,  within  the  framework  of  their  own  particular  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  to  encourage  such  investment.  All 
countries  have  to  compete  for  available  private  capital, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  region  in  this  competition  is 
that  it  offers  potentially  large  and  growing  markets. 
Capital  may  flow  in  from  long-established  business  con- 
nections which  are  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  area.  It  may  also  flow  in  through  industrial  cor- 
porations new  to  the  area,  some  with  world-wide  con- 
nections which  are  consequently  selective  in  their 
decisions.  They  have  a  wide  area  of  choice  and  they 
will  naturally  try  to  establish  or  expand  industrial 
enterprises,  frequently  in  cooperation  with  local  private 
interests  or  Governments,  in  those  countries  where  they 
believe  that  their  investment  will  be  most  secure  and 
profitable,  and  where  the  friendly  receptivity  of  Govern- 
ments is  assured.  The  attractions  of  the  region,  how- 
ever, can  be  counter-balanced  by  such  factors  as  appre- 
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hensions  as  to  the  security  of  investment,  difficulty 
with  administrative  and  financial  procedures  and  r 
strictions,  and  uncertainties  about  the  incidence  ac 
weight  of  taxation.  To  such  matters  Governments  wi 
no  doubt  continue  to  give  detailed  consideration. 

8.  During  the  year  a  number  of  countries  in  South  ac 
Southeast  Asia  have  run  into  balance  of  payments  dif 
culties.  They  have  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  t< 
example  different  relative  movements  of  prices,  the  ir 
pact  of  inflationary  developments,  or  the  increasing  d 
mand  for  imports  flowing  from  the  momentum  < 
economic  development.  Such  a  situation  tends  to  I 
aggravated  by  speculative  factors.  Some  of  the  com 
tries  facing  these  difficulties  have  been  fortunate  i, 
possessing  substantial  external  reserves  and  have  thi 
been  able  to  cover  the  deficit  in  their  balance  of  pa. 
ments  while  measures  to  rectify  their  difficulties  ha^ 
had  time  to  take  effect.  Some  other  countries  who; 
exports  are  currently  inadequate  to  pay  for  essenth 
imports  and  whose  exchange  reserves  are  small  in  col 
parison  with  their  needs  have  been  helped  by  oth< 
external  resources.  While  deficits  may  arise  from  u: 
foreseen  circumstances  there  are  dangers  in  plannir 
for  even  a  temporary  deficit  in  the  balance  of  paymen 
unless  there  are  adequate  exchange  reserves  or  the  ce 
tainty  of  other  external  resources  to  cover  it. 

9.  In  some  countries,  development  plans  look  forwar 
to  the  establishment  of  new  manufacturing  industries  i 
order,  among  other  things,  to  correct  gradually  a  defic 
in  the  balance  of  payments.  But  the  experience  of  d' 
veloping  countries  seems  to  indicate  that  the  increase 
demand  for  capital  equipment,  raw  materials,  spai 
pai-ts  and  consumer  goods  which  accompanies  or  resuli 
from  economic  development,  may  lead  to  a  substantii 
increase  in  the  total  import  bill,  with  consequent  co: 
tinuing  strain  on  the  balance  of  payments.  In  dealir 
with  this  problem,  due  consideration  needs  to  be  give 
to  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  industries  to  t 
established  as  well  as  to  the  additional  efforts  require 
to  promote  a  greater  volume  of  exports  at  remunerate 
prices. 

10.  As  previous  Reports  have  emphasized,  the  gra 
bulk  of  the  finance  needed  for  development  must  con 
from  domestic  resources,  and  the  encouragement  an 
mobilization  of  domestic  savings,  together  with  its  util 
zation  on  wise  economic  lines,  is  therefore  of  crucii 
importance.  In  the  case  of  most  countries  in  the  are; 
external  aid  can  only  be  supplementary,  although  it  ma 
be  particularly  valuable  in  helping  to  cover  some  portio 
of  the  external  costs  of  development  or  achieving  otht 
specific  purposes. 

11.  Their  own  export  earnings  are,  however,  of  pr 
dominant  importance  for  the  fortunes  of  most  countrii 
of  the  area.  The  almost  inevitable  fluctuations  in  tl 
prices  of  stable  exports  pose  a  difficult  problem,  pa 
ticularly  for  those  countries  dependent  on  one  or  t^ 
export  items.  There  is  no  simple  solution.  Countrh 
in  this  position  may  have  to  seek  a  solution  in  such  wai 
as  further  diversification  of  their  economies  and  tl, 
maintenance  of  financial  reserves  adequate  to  tide  the 
over  short-term  fluctuations. 

12.  The  settlement  of  main  priorities  is  a  matter  I 
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■fllcb  governments  In  the  area  are  giving  increasing 
attention.  In  the  case  of  food-importing  countries,  the 
expansion  of  food  production  is  a  high  priority.  An 
adequately  fed  population  is  a  first  essential.  Quite 
apart  from  the  social  disasters  which  a  shortage  of  food 
can  occasion,  it  can  also  have  serious  effects  on  prices 
and  may  oecessitate  a  large  diversion  of  resources  to  pay 
for  argent  food  imports.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
Important  food-exporting  countries  in  the  area  and  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  their  customers  to  profit  from  the 
uatural  advantages  of  these  sources  of  supply  and  that 
the  amounts  of  food  available  for  export  from  these 
countries  should  continue  to  increase.  Here  again  com- 
parative advantage  may  determine  the  allocation  of  re- 
BOorces  between  alternative  fields  of  production. 

13.  The  provision  of  better  transport  facilities  is  another 
high  priority  in  many  countries,  to  enable  the  best  use  to 
be  made  of  resources  by  increasing  their  mobility,  to  move 
agricultural  produce  from  farms  to  markets,"  to  bring 
raw  materials  to  industries,  and  to  provide  access  to  ex- 
ternal markets. 

14.  The  problems  of  the  countries  of  South  and  South- 
east Asia  vary  very  much.  While  some  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems are  quite  similar,  these  countries  are  at  many  dif- 
ferent stages  of  economic  development.  The  differences 
in  their  size,  in  the  extent  of  their  entrepreneurial  and 
administrative  skills,  and  in  the  general  character  of 
their  economies,  all  means  that  the  methods  of  meeting 
their  problems  must  also  vary  widely.  This  is  well 
brought  out  in  the  case  of  technical  assistance.  Some 
countries  need  help  most  in  the  form  of  highly  qualified 
missions  specially  equipped  to  deal  with  the  planning  or 
implementation  of  major  projects.  Other  countries  seek 
luite  simple  skills  and  it  is  thus  important  that  technical 
assistance  should  fit  the  individual  requirements  of  each 
country.  Furthermore,  advanced  facilities  are  of  little 
ralue  unless  the  basic  knowledge  is  available  to  enable 
:hem  to  be  used.  Continuing  care  is  required  to  ensure 
:hat    the   waste   of    technical    resources    is   avoided. 

15.  South  and  Southeast  Asia  with  its  hundreds  of 
nillions  of  people  plays  a  large  part  in  world  trade,  both 
n  exporting  primary  products  and  manufactured  goods 
tnd  in  providing  great  markets  for  the  products  of  other 
•ountries.  The  potentialities  of  this  two-way  traffic  are 
mmense  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
hat  these  potentialities  should  be  realized.  World  wide 
oncern  for  the  stability  and  economic  development  of 
he  countries  of  the  area  is  thus  very  great  and  is  cer- 
ain  to  remain  so.  Conversely,  the  affairs  of  the  countries 
>f  the  area  are  much  influenced  by  events  outside  their 
•orders,  and  by  their  ability  to  adjust  themselves  to  these 
vents.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  situation  in  the  world 
apital  markets  affects  the  availability  of  capital  for 
evelopment.  World  demand  affects  their  export  earn- 
Qgs  and  their  import  costs.  A  major  interest  of  these 
ountries  lies  in  a  healthy  and  expanding  world  trade 
rhich  can  absorb  their  export  commodities  at  remunera- 
te prices ;  provide  increasing  quantities  of  capital  and 
oosomer  goods  in  exchange;  and,  not  least,  add  to  the 
and  of  savings  upon  which  sound  economic  progress 
m<t  be  based. 
16.  There  is  continued  reference  throughout  this  Re- 
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port  to  the  search  by  countries  of  the  area  for  additional 
resources ;  more  capital,  more  equipment,  and  more  man- 
agerial and  technical  skills.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to 
regard  the  situation  as  wholly  discouraging.  These  are 
the  signs  that  the  countries  concerned  are  pressing  on 
with  urgent  tasks  of  development  and  the  raising  of  liv- 
ing standards  with  speed  and  energy.  Reference  to  diffi- 
culties must  not  of  course  be  taken  to  imply  that  the 
difficulties  are  insuperable,  or  indeed  peculiar  to  countries 
at  a  relatively  early  stage  of  development.  Signs  of  strain 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  less  industrialized  coun- 
tries :  they  have  been  repeatedly  evident  in  recent  years 
in  some  of  the  most  highly  developed  countries  in  the 
world;  these  too  tend  to  find  themselves  continuously 
faced  with  the  need  to  balance  resources  against  aspira- 
tions, and,  while  making  the  quickest  possible  advance, 
to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  the  onset  of  in- 
flation and  external  disequilibrium.  Efforts  must  not 
flag  because  the  road  ahead  runs  uphill. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ECE  Housing  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 12  (press  release  624)  the  designation  of 
Milford  A.  Vieser,  financial  vice  president, 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  serve  as  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
15th  session  of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE)  to  be  held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  begin- 
ning November  20, 1957. 

The  Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
subsidiary  groups  of  ECE,  provides  a  forum 
where  experts  in  the  field  of  housing  may  meet 
periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  problems  of 
common  interest.  Discussions  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion will  concern  a  series  of  papers  on  the  financ- 
ing of  housing,  technical  cooperation,  and  the 
Committee's  annual  report  to  ECE. 

West  Indian  Conference  and  Caribbean  Commission 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 12  (press  release  625)  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  7th  session  of  the  West  Indian  Conference, 
the  major  auxiliary  body  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission, which  is  being  held  at  Curacao,  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  November  11-23,  1957,  and  to  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  which  will  hold  its  25th 
meeting,  November  25-30,  immediately  following 
the  West  Indian  Conference. 
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Meeting  every  2  years,  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference is  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
American,  British,  French,  and  Netherlands  Car- 
ibbean areas  served  by  the  Commission.  The 
United  States  participates  in  these  conferences 
with  observer  delegations.  The  observer  delega- 
tion to  the  7th  session  of  the  Conference  will  be 
composed  of  the  following  commissioners  and 
advisers : 

United  States  Commissioners 
Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  chairman,  Administrator,  Bureau 

of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Leonard  Brewer,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
Arturo  Morales  Carrion,  Under   Secretary  of  State  for 

the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
Jos6  Trias  Monge,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

Advisers 

Kelsey  Gardner,  director,  Management  Service,  Farmer 
Cooperative   Service,   Department  of  Agriculture 

Mrs.  Frances  McReynolds  Smith,  Office  of  Dependent 
Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Bolard  More,  Office  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Mervyn  V.  Pallister,  American  Consul  General,  Curagao, 
Netherlands  Antilles 

David  B.  Wharton,  Office  of  British  Commonwealth  and 
Northern  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion is  sending  an  observer  to  the  Conference.  He 
is  Donald  R.  Laidig,  housing  expert,  ICA,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  sessions  of  the  West  Indian  Conference 
provide  a  regular  means  of  consultation  among 
delegates  from  the  various  areas  of  the  Carib- 
bean on  matters  of  common  interest.  The  major 
theme  of  this  Conference  will  be  "cooperatives, 
including  the  cooperative  aspects  of  agricultural 
credit  and  low-cost  housing."  Another  important 
item  on  the  agenda  calls  for  an  exchange  of  views 
on  the  revision  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
Agreement. 

With  the  exception  of  Kelsey  Gardner,  who  will 
attend  only  the  West  Indian  Conference,  the  per- 
sons listed  above  will  also  constitute  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  25th  meeting  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission. 

An  outgrowth  of  the  original  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission,  the  Commission  is  an  in- 
ternational advisory  body.  It  serves  to  coordi- 
nate activities  of  the  four  member  governments, 
France,  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 


economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  inhabitant; 
of  the  areas  in  the  Caribbean  over  which  the} 
have  administrative  responsibility. 

The  principal  items  for  consideration  concen, 
the  proposed  work  program  and  draft  budget  fo: 
1958,  disposition  of  recommendations  of  the  Wes 
Indian  Conference  which  call  for  immediate  ac 
tion,  preparation  for  technical  conferences,  anc 
progress  reports  on  technical  assistance  project 
in  housing,  agriculture,  home  economics,  fisheries 
and  education. 


U.S.  Views  on  Communist-Led 
Walkout  at  Red  Cross  Conference 

Statement  by  Joseph  W.  Reap 
Acting  Chief,  News  Division1 

The  walkout  of  the  Chinese  Communist  anc 
Soviet  delegates  to  the  International  Red  Cros: 
Conference  in  New  Delhi  resulted  from  their  un 
successful  attempt  to  exclude  from  that  conference 
on  purely  political  grounds,  the  Government  oj 
the  Republic  of  China,  a  U.N.  member  in  gooc 
standing  and  a  stanch  long-time  supporter  of  th< 
Red  Cross.  Out  of  all  the  world  only  the  Re 
public  of  China  was  to  be  excluded.  Even  th< 
Communist  regimes  of  north  Korea,  north  Viet 
Nam,  East  Germany,  and  Communist  China  wer< 
invited  and  seated. 

The  United  States  Government  sent  an  officia 
delegation  to  the  conference  on  the  understanding 
that  it  was  organized  on  a  truly  unique,  humani 
tarian,  universal,  and  nonpolitical  basis.  In  the 
face  of  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Republic  of  Chins 
from  its  rightful  place,  the  United  States  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  would  make  possible  it: 
seating  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other  delegations 
This  resolution  was  opposed  in  an  undisguised 
political  maneuver  which  grossly  violated  the  prin 
ciples  of  universality  on  which  Red  Cross  con 
ferences  are  based.  Passage  of  the  resolutioi 
defeated  the  Communist  objective,  and  unfor 
tunately  they  showed  their  displeasure  by  seeking 
to  disrupt  the  conference. 


1  Made  to  news  correspondents  at  Washington  on  Nov 
9  following  the  walkout  on  Nov.  7  of  the  Chinese  Com. 
munist  and  Soviet  delegates  to  the  19th  International  Be< 
Cross  Conference,  which  met  at  New  Delhi,  India,  Oct 

28-Nov.  7. 
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Current  U.N.  Documents: 
A  Selected  Bibliography 

General  Assembly 

l/XREF  Executive  Committee.     Report  and  Further  Rec- 
ommendations on  the  Problem  of  Hungarian  Refugees 
Revision  of  Annexes  I,  II   and  III.     A/AC.79/73/An- 
nexes  Rev.  1,  May  28, 1957.     19  pp.  mimeo. 
UNREF    Executive    Committee.     Present    State    of    the 
1  NHEF    and    the    Need    of    Further    Contributions. 
A  AC.79/76,  June  1, 1957.     8  pp.  mimeo. 
UNREF  Executive  Committee.     Future  Arrangements  for 
the  UNREF  Programme.     A/AC.79/81,  June  14,  1957. 
7  pp.  mimeo. 
Report  on  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  UNREF  Executive 
Committee.     A/AC.79/78,  June  17,  1957.     31  pp.  mimeo. 
Addendum  to  the   Report  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.     Survey  of  the  Non-Settled 
Refugee  Population  in  Various  Countries.     Note  by  the 
Hij:h  Commissioner.     A/3585/Rev.l/Add.l,  October  16, 
1957.     59  pp.  mimeo. 
Question  of  South  West  Africa.     Report  of  the  Fourth 
Committee  (part  I).     A/3701,  October  17,  1957.     19  pp. 
mimeo. 
Report  of  the  Agent  General  of  the  United  Nations  Ko- 
rean  Reconstruction  Agency.     A/3651/Add.l,    October 
31, 1957.     6  pp.  mimeo. 
Second  Yearly  Progress  Report  of  the   Scientific  Com- 
mittee   on    the    Effects    of   Atomic    Radiation   to    the 
General  Assembly.     A/3659,  October  31,  1957.     13  pp. 
mimeo. 
Report   of   the   Trusteeship    Council.     Offers   by    States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  of  Study  and  Training 
Facilities  for   Inhabitants   of  Trust  Territories.     Re- 
port of  the   Secretary-General.     A/3718,  November  1, 
1957.     14  pp.  mimeo. 
Clearance  of  the  Suez  Canal.    Report  of  the  Secretary- 

General.     A/3719,  November  1,  1957.     14  pp.  mimeo. 
Supplementary  Estimates  for  the  Financial  Year  1957 
Report  of  the  Secretary-General.     A/3720,  November  4, 
1957.     45  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Sconomic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Economic 
Problems  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  Committee  III. 
E/CN.12/AC.37/5/Rev.l,  May  24,  1957.    33  pp.  mimeo. 

economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  Trade  Re- 
port of  Committee  I.  E/CN.12/AC.35/9/Rev.l,'  May 
27,  1957.     15  pp.  mimeo. 

leport  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  Supplemen- 
tary Report.  E/2980/Add.l,  June  19,  1957.  25  pp 
mimeo. 

teport  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs.     E/3010 

^  E/CN. 7/333,  June  19,  1957.     130  pp.  mimeo. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America.  ECLA  Activi- 
ties Relating  to  Payments  and  a  Regional  Market  in 
Latin  America.  E/CN.12/483,  July  10,  1957.  67  pp. 
mimeo. 

luman  Rights.  Report  of  the  Social  Committee. 
E/3027,  July  15,  1957.     7  pp.  mimeo. 

:conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Report  of 
the  Working  Party  on  Small-Scale  Industries  and 
Handicraft  Marketing.  E/CN.l  1/I&NR/2,  July  26, 
1957.     30  pp.  mimeo. 

aternational  Control  of  Narcotic  Drugs.  Report  of  the 
Social  Committee.     E/3042,  July  30, 1957.     6  pp.  mimeo 

inaneial  Implications  of  Actions  of  the  Council.  Report 
of  the  Co-ordination  Committee.  E/3045,  July  31,  1957. 
2  pp.  mimeo. 

conomic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Com- 
mittee on   Industry   and   Natural   Resources.    Radio- 

>ecember  2,   7957 


active  Mineral  Deposits  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
Note  by  the  Secretariat.  E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub  3/4 
August  20,  1957.     36  pp.  mimeo.  Woud.o/», 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Report  of 
the  Working  Party  on  Assessment  of  Hydro-Electric 
Potentials  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  Electric  Power 
E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub.l/2,  August  26,  1957.  42  pp' 
mimeo.  *  *' 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  Com- 
mittee on  Industry  and  Natural  Resources.  Training 
of  lechnical  Personnel  for  the  Development  of  Mineral 
Resources  in  Countries  of  the  ECAFE  Region  Note  by 
the  Executive  Secretary.  E/CN.ll/I&NR/Sub.3/3  Au- 
gust 26, 1957.     15  pp.  mimeo. 
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United  States  and  Portugal  Sign 
Supplementary  Defense  Agreement 

Press  release  631  dated  November  15 

Text  of  Joint  Statement 

The  folloiving  joint  statement  was  released  si- 
multaneously at  Lisbon  and  Washington  on  No- 
vember 15. 

There  was  signed  today  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Lisbon  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  a  sup- 
plementary defense  agreement  by  which  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  in  the  defense  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1951 1  was  extended  until  December  31, 
1962  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of  fa- 
cilities of  a  military  character  in  the  Azores 
necessary  for  the  common  defense,  in  conformity 
with  the  plans  of  the  countries  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  this  manner,  the  two  governments  once 
more  give  concrete  evidence  of  their  fidelity  to 
the  principle  of  collective  security  which  repre- 
sents an  important  contribution  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

Text  of  Agreement 

The  Portuguese  Government  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Having  in  mind  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the 
Preamble   of  the  existing  Defense  Agreement  between 


treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  3087. 
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them  signed  on  September  6,  1951,  to  which  both  gov- 
ernments continue  to  attach  the  highest  importance  as 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization; 

Recognizing  that  some  of  the  preparatory  works  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  2  of  the  said  Agreement  are  not  yet 
completed  and  that  there  are  still  other  construction 
projects  which  have  been  recognized  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  military  authorities  of  the  two  Governments  as 
being  absolutely  essential  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
defense  missions  attributed  to  the  Azores; 

Agree  as  follows : 

1)  Article  2  Paragraph  2  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of 
September  6,  1951,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  term  for  the  execution  of  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  the  present  article  and  in  sub-paragraph  (1)  will 
run  from  the  date  of  signature  of  this  Agreement  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1962." 

2)  It  is  understood  that  the  technical  arrangements 
authorized  by  Article  1  of  the  Defense  Agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1951  are  only  those  agreed  upon  through  to- 
day's date,  November  15,  1957,  by  the  Ministers  of  De- 
fense of  the  two  Governments  or  their  representatives. 

3)  This  supplementary  Agreement  will  enter  into  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  signature. 

In  testimony  thereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  Governments  have  placed  their  signatures  and 
affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  in  Lisbon  in  two  copies,  in  Portuguese  and  Eng- 
lish, both  texts  having  equal  value,  this  15th  day  of 
November,  1957. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  temporary  importation  of  private 
road    vehicles.     Done    at    New    York    June    4,    1954. 
Enters  into  force  December  15,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  November  12,  1957. 

Aviation 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands.     Done  at 

Geneva  September  25, 1956.1 

Acceptances  deposited:   Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 

October  15,  1957 ;  United  Kingdom,  October  18,  1957. 

Agreement  on  joint  financing  of  certain  air  navigation 

services  in  Iceland.     Done  at  Geneva    September  25, 

1956.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
October  15,  1957 ;  United  Kingdom,  October  18,  1957. 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules 
relating  to  bills  of  lading,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Dated  at  Brussels  August  25,  1924.     Entered  into  force 
June  2,  1981.     51  Stat.  2:>,:>,. 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  July  1, 1957.2 


Cultural  Property 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  tht 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution. 
Done  at  The  Hague  May  14,  1954.  Entered  into  force 
August  7,  1956.3 

Ratifications  deposited:  Jordan,  October  2, 1957  ;  Israel 
October  3,  1957. 

Protocol  for  the  protection  of  cultural  property  in  tht 
event  of  armed  conflict.     Done  at  The  Hague  May  14 
1954.     Entered  into  force  August  7, 1956.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Jordan,  October  2,  1957. 

Genocide 

Convention   on   the  prevention   and   punishment   of  the 
crime  of  genocide.     Done  at  Paris  December  9,  1948 
Entered  into  force  January  12, 1951.' 
Ratification  deposited:    Pakistan,  October  12,  1957. 

Trade  and  Commerce 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade,  with  annexes  anc 
schedules,  and  protocol  of  provisional  application.    Con- 
cluded at  Geneva  October  30,  1947.     TIAS  1700. 
Admitted  as  contracting  parties:    Ghana,  October  17 
1957 ;  Federation  of  Malaya,  October  24,  1957. 


BILATERAL 
China 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  insured  parcel  post 
Signed  at  Taipei  July  30  and  at  Washington  August  19 
1957. 

Entered  into  force:  November  1,  1957  (date  fixed  bj 
mutual  consent  between  the  postal  administrations 
of  the  two  countries). 

Germany 

Agreement  regarding  the  importation  of  foreign  films 
into  and  the  screen-time  quota  for  exhibition  in  tht 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Signed  at  Bonn  Aprr 
26,  1956.  Entered  into  force  August  17,  1957.  TIAS 
3829. 
Notification  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  o) 

application  to:    Land  Berlin   (effective  from  August 

17,  1957). 

Korea 

Agreement  further  amending  the  agricultural  commodi 
ties  agreement  of  March  13,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
3516,  3651,  3667,  3733,  and  3812) .  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  August  16,  1957.  Entered  intc 
force  August  16,  1957. 

Agreement  amending  the  agricultural  commodities  agree- 
ment of  January  30,  1957  (TIAS  3742).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  August  16,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  August  16, 1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Designations 

Donald  D.  Kennedy  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  foi 
Economic  and  Regional  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern 
South  Asian,  and  African  Affairs,  effective  November  12 


1  Not  in  force. 

3  With  a  declaration. 
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3  Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 
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International  Trade  and  Development— The  Year  Ahead 


by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon 


History  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  that,  when 
he  American  people  are  faced  with  a  serious 
iroblem  which  is  unmistakably  clear  to  them, 
hey  somehow  discover  the  unity,  the  resources' 
.ml  the  determination  to  solve  it.  I  do  not 
loubt,  therefore,  that  our  missile-satellite  pro- 
gram will  succeed. 

The  larger  question  is  whether  we  will  re- 
pond,  adequately  and  in  time,  to  the  over- 
11  challenge  to  our  society  which  is  implicit  in 
he  progress  of  Communist  technology  and 
ower  now  being  so  dramatically  advertised  to 
n  apprehensive  world. 

Much  of  that  challenge  is  outside  the  realm  of 
rilitary  power.  It  lies  in  the  field  of  intema- 
onal  economic  relations.  For,  unless  the  free 
itions,  acting  together,  succeed  in  building 
rong  and  healthy  economies  which  answer  to 
ie  aspirations  of  their  people,  we  may  be  sure 
tat  we  will  not  stay  the  course  of  Soviet  world 
>mination  no  matter  what  our  military  power 
ay  be. 

That  is  the  reason  why  President  Eisenhower 
I  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  in  their  Decla- 
tion  of  Common  Purpose  issued  in  Washing- 
Q  last  month,2  have  stated  that  "We  recognize 
at  our  collective  security  efforts  must  be&sup- 
>rted  and  reinforced  by  cooperative  economic 
tion." 

Xext  year,  when  Congress  convenes,  the 
ople  of  the  United  States  will  again  have  the 
portunity  to  consider  what  "cooperative  eco- 
mic  action"— to  use  the  words  of  the  Presi- 

Address  made  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  18  (press  release  633  dated 
r.  16). 
Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  739. 
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dent  and  Prime  Minister— they  will  in  fact 
authorize  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  support.  The  Congress  will  decide  this  issue 
m  the  light  of  the  debates  which  will  then  take 
place.  Today  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  key  problems  in  foreign  economic  policy  as 
we  see  them  from  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  to  suggest  the  kind  of 
cooperative  economic  action  which  will  be 
necessary  if  these  problems  are  to  be  effectivelv 
attacked. 

World  Economic  Situation 

To  begin  with,  let  us  look  at  the  world  economic 
situation  as  it  appears  today. 

In  Western  Europe  economic  growth  has  been 
rapid  since  the  completion,  some  5  years  ago   of 
the  Marshall  plan  program  for  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II.    Last  year,  as  we 
know,  there  was  a  temporary  setback  resulting 
from  the  closing  of  Suez  and  subsequent  currency 
speculation.    One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  this 
economic  emergency  was  that  it  was  overcome  very 
largely  through  normal  trade  and  financial  meas- 
ures.    Support  for  the  pound  sterling  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  accompanied  by  appropriate  internal 
policies  m  Western  Europe,  prevented  the  kind  of 
balance-of-payments  crisis  and  widespread  eco- 
nomic controls  which  would  have  characterized 
European  reaction  a  few  years  ago. 

Today  the  governments  of  Western  Europe  have 
staked  their  future  economic  growth  on  sound  eco- 
nomic policies  both  internal  and  external  They 
have  placed  their  faith  in  the  competitive-enter- 
prise system.  They  are  trying  to  cope  with  infla- 
tionary movements  by  appropriate  financial  and 
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monetary  policies.  At  the  same  time  they  are  seek- 
ing to  expand  the  basis  of  their  economic  life 
through  wider  international  trade — on  a  European 
basis  through  the  European  Common  Market  and 
Free  Trade  Area  and  on  a  world  basis  through  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  collective-security  system  embodied  in 
NATO  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  success  of  these 
efforts. 

Japan,  also,  has  emerged  from  the  shadow  of 
World  War  II.  The  period  of  emergency  help 
from  the  United  States  has  drawn  to  a  close.  Jap- 
anese economic  life  has  regained  its  industrial 
vigor.  The  great  need  of  Japan  today  is  for  a 
broader  world  market  for  her  goods  and  services. 
Excessive  restrictions  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  Japanese  trade  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  strait]  acket  the  Japanese  economy,  reduce 
the  Japanese  standard  of  living,  and  thereby 
breed  conditions  which  could  become  politically 
explosive. 

Latin  America,  almost  alone  among  the  develop- 
ing areas,  has  achieved  a  very  high  rate  of  growth 
over  the  past  several  years — higher  in  fact  than 
that  of  the  United  States  or  of  Western  Europe. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  of 
talking  with  their  governmental  leaders  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Economic  Confer- 
ence, where  I  served  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation.3  I  can  only  confirm 
what  many  American  businessmen  and  officials  ac- 
quainted with  Latin  America  have  been  telling  us : 
It  is  an  area  where  the  human  drive  for  economic 
development,  backed  by  great  natural  resources,  is 
producing  a  tremendous  upsurge  in  economic 
activity. 

Here  again  we  have  an  area  of  the  world  of 
great  importance  to  the  United  States,  where  nor- 
mal measures  of  international  economic  coopera- 
tion— private  investment,  public  lending  through 
the  Export-Import  and  World  Banks,  and  the 
reduction  of  barriers  to  international  trade — are 
helping  to  produce  conditions  of  economic  prog- 
ress. We  should  intensify  all  these  measures  of 
cooperation  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

When  we  turn  to  the  developing  countries  in 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa,  we  find  a  sharply 


a  For  a  statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
ference, see  ibid.,  Sept.  30, 1957,  p.  539. 
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different  situation.  These  are  countries  with  tl 
lowest  standards  of  living  in  the  world — some  7' 
million  people  whose  per  capita  income  is  litl 
more  than  $100  per  year.  Moreover,  the  econom 
growth  of  these  countries  is  barely  keeping  pa 
with  the  increase  in  population,  with  the  resi 
that  many  of  their  peoples  see  ahead  of  them  litl 
but  seemingly  permanent  stagnation. 

With  respect  to  these  countries,  tradition 
methods  of  financial  and  trade  cooperation,  wh: 
important,  are  not  enough.  These  countries  a 
going  through  a  rough  period  when  they  ne 
exceptional  help  from  the  outside  if  they  are 
get  over  the  early  developmental  stages.  Aft 
that,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  can  mo 
forward  faster  on  the  basis  of  their  own  resouro 

Danger  of  Communist  Penetration 

The  leaders  of  international  communism  t 
acutely  aware  of  the  opportunities  open  to  th< 
in  the  less  developed  countries  of  Asia,  the  Ne 
East,  and  Africa,  many  of  which  are  on  the  r 
of  the  Communist  bloc.  The  people  of  the 
countries  are  insistent  that  their  conditions  of  1: 
be  improved.  The  central  plank  in  the  politi< 
platform  of  every  government  in  the  area  is  e< 
nomic  development  and  more  economic  develc 
ment.  If  the  free  governments  in  these  countr 
cannot  deliver  on  their  economic  promises  to  t 
people,  they  will  be  in  constant  danger  of  bei 
replaced  by  some  form  of  totalitarianism. 

It  is  on  this  economic  issue  that  Commun 
propaganda  is  most  dangerously  effective.  I 
the  Communists  point  to  the  great  increases 
national  economic  growth  which  they  themseh 
have  achieved,  while  concealing  the  terrible  sac 
fice  in  lives,  liberty,  and  living  standards  whi 
made  those  increases  possible.  It  is  no  accid( 
that  the  Soviet  programs  of  foreign  trade  a 
foreign  loans,  which  are  being  conducted  on 
much  greater  scale  today  than  a  few  years  aj 
are  concentrated  in  these  areas  of  the  free  woi 
where  living  standards  are  the  lowest. 

Since  1954  the  Soviet  bloc  has  extended  cred 
totaling  $1.1  billion  to  underdeveloped  countr 
in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa.  About  tv 
thirds  of  this  amount  has  consisted  of  loans  i 
development  purposes.  Soviet  loans  are  maki 
possible  the  construction  in  these  areas  of  su 
projects  as  steel  mills,  manufacturing  plants  i 
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leavy  machinery  and  optical  glass,  power  stations, 
trigation  systems,  and  mining  industries— to 
lention  a  few. 

These  Soviet  offers  of  financial  assistance  are 
itended  to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  inter- 
ational  communism.  They  are  accepted  by  the 
;cipient  countries  because  these  countries  are  des- 
Brately  searching  for  more  capital  to  speed  their 
:onomic  development. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
nited  States  to  do  what  it  can  to  hasten  the  proc- 
ses  of  economic  development  in  these  areas,  thus 
wiping  them  to  resist  the  forces  of  Communist 
netration.  For  if  the  Communists  were  to  be 
ccessf  ul  in  winning  these  peoples  to  their  cause, 
e  whole  of  the  free  world  would  be  gravely 
dacgered. 

The  world  economic  setting  of  today,  which  I 
ve  attempted  to  sketch  very  briefly,  demands 
skive,  forward-looking  programs  by  the  United 
ates  in  the  foreign  economic  field.    What  we 
ed  at  this  juncture  of  world  events  are  not 
rash"  programs  of  an  emergency  character  but 
stained  long-term  programs  directed  to  the  basic 
momic  problems  I  have  described. 
First,  we  must  strengthen  normal  trade  and 
ancial  relationships  among  all  areas  of  the  free 
rid  through  the  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and 
Tency  restrictions,  the  promotion  of  private  in- 
>tment,  and  the  stimulation  of  supplementary 
blic  lending  through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
i  World  Bank,  and  the  International  Finance 
rporation.    The  vigorous  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
tives  over  the  next  several  years  is  especially 
?ortant  to  continued  economic  growth  in  West- 
i  Europe,  Japan,  Latin  America,  and  large 
■ts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.     It  is  also 
jortant  to  the  health  of   our  own  economy, 
ich  is  increasingly  interdependent  with  the  rest 
the  world.    And,  finally,  it  is  essential  to  the 
nomic  and  political  cohesion  of  the  interna- 
ial  system  of  free  societies  of  which  we  are  a 
t, 

t  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  American 
iness  has  an  especially  important  stake  in  the 
less  of  our  efforts  to  free  trade  and  stimulate 
elopment — over  and  above  the  increased  vol- 
i  of  business  that  this  would  bring.  Unless 
le  is  freed  from  restrictions  and  unless  coun- 
b  develop,  American  business  will  find  it  im- 
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possible  to  operate  abroad  in  the  free,  competitive 
manner  which  has  become  the  American  tradition. 
Rather,  it  will  find  itself  faced  with  government 
enterprises  and  state  trading  organizations,  which 
will  change  the  whole  nature  of  international  busi- 
ness as  we  know  it  and  as  we  want  it.    Our  trade 
and  investment  programs  are  vitally  important  to 
American  business  in  the  context  of  its  own  future. 
Second,  we  must  supplement  our  normal  trade 
and  financial  programs  with  special  help  to  those 
countries  whose  standards  of  living  are  very  low, 
particularly  in  Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  parts  of 
Africa.    Traditional  trade  and  financial  measures, 
larded  with  sporadic  applications  of  short-term 
grant  aid,  will  not  work.     What  we  need  is  a 
long-term  program  geared  on  a  businesslike  basis 
to  the  realities  of  economic  life  in  these  areas. 

These  two  objectives  are  not  put  forward  as 
an  idealistic  blueprint  for  the  future.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  practical  objectives  which  are 
rooted  in  the  world  economic  situation  facing  us 
at  this  moment.  We  must  pursue  them  now  if 
we  are  to  exercise  leadership  in  the  period  im- 
mediately ahead. 

Each  of  these  objectives  will  be  tested  next  year 
in  the  fires  of  congressional  and  public  debate 
when  two  major  legislative  proposals  will  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  consideration.  These  are  the 
reciprocal-trade-agreements  legislation,  which  is 
essential  to  the  first  of  the  two  objectives  I  have 
outlined,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  which  is  essential  to  the  second. 
I  should  like  to  give  you  my  views  on  each  of  these 
legislative  proposals. 

Trade-Agreements  Legislation 

There  is  no  instrument  of  American  foreign 
economic  policy  which  has  been  more  influential 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  than  the  authority 
given  to  the  President  to  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  foreign  governments.  The  trade- 
agreements  program  has,  in  truth,  been  a  corner- 
stone of  American  foreign  economic  policy  as  well 
as  a  powerful  aid  to  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Helped  by  trade  agreements,  our 
exports  have  expanded  to  record  levels. 

The  President's  authority  to  participate  in  new 
tariff  and  trade- agreement  negotiations  will  auto- 
matically terminate  on  June  30  of  next  year  unless 
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Congress  takes  the  necessary  action  to  extend  it. 
Some  people  propose  that  the  trade- agreements 
legislation  should  now  be  allowed  to  die.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  this  would  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  extremist  viewpoint.  There  is  un- 
questionably broad  public  support  for  the  program 
as  a  whole,  based  on  its  undoubted  successes.  And, 
while  there  has  been  intense  opposition  in  some 
quarters,  I  would  doubt  that  its  opponents  really 
believe  that  the  program  should  be  killed  out- 
right. It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  real  debate 
will  be  centered  not  on  whether  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram or  to  discontinue  it  but  on  such  questions 
as  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  program  should 
be  extended,  the  extent  to  which  the  President 
should  be  authorized  to  reduce  tariffs,  and  the 
operations  of  the  escape  clause  which  gives  pro- 
tection to  American  industry. 

These,  of  course,  are  fundamental  issues.  If,  for 
example,  the  legislation  is  extended  for  too  short 
a  period  or  if  the  authority  granted  is  too  small, 
then,  even  though  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  may 
still  be  on  the  books,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter.  It 
would  be  of  no  help  in  meeting  the  economic  chal- 
lenge which  now  faces  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  should,  I  believe, 
be  extended  for  at  least  5  years  if  it  is  to  be  effec- 
tively used. 

The  trade- agreements  law,  which  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1934,  has  now  been  extended  by 
Congress  on  10  separate  occasions,  usually  for  a 
3-year  period  but  sometimes  for  only  1  or  2  years. 
The  tradition  of  a  3-year  extension  was  estab- 
lished back  in  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's 
when  trade  agreements  were  concluded  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  Now,  as  we  approach  the  1960's,  the 
principal  instrumentality  for  making  the  trade- 
agreements  authority  effective  is  no  longer  a  series 
of  bilateral  trade  agreements  but  a  single  multi- 
lateral mechanism,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  The  General  Agreement  began 
with  negotiations  among  23  countries  10  years  ago, 
but  it  has  now  grown  to  include  37  nations.  To- 
day, therefore,  tariff  negotiations  are  conducted 
simultaneously  among  a  large  number  of  coun- 
tries A.ccordingly,  they  require  more  time  and 
more  preparation  than  in  earlier  days.  The  tradi- 
fion  of  the,  1030's  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
trade  agreements  legislation  is,  in  short,  not  well 
suited  to  today's  situation. 


European  Common  Market 

Next  year  there  will  also  be  a  special  and  ver 
important  reason  for  extending  the  trade-agrei 
ments  authority  for  at  least  5  years.  In  Januai 
the  treaty  establishing  the  European  Econom 
Community  will  come  into  force.  German; 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  ar 
Luxembourg,  the  six  governments  which  ha1 
signed  the  treaty,  will  then  be  committed  to  estal 
lish  a  European  Common  Market  leading  to  tl 
full  integration  of  their  economic  systems.  This 
a  truly  revolutionary  step  toward  European  unii 
to  which  the  United  States  has  given  its  fu 
support. 

Economic  adjustments,  however,  will  be  ine\> 
table  as  the  European  Economic  Communii 
comes  into  being.  It  is  essential  that  these  a< 
justments  take  place  in  a  way  which  will  help  tl 
Community  to  become  an  outward-looking  organ 
zation,  in  accordance  with  the  declared  objectiv 
of  the  six  governments,  rather  than  an  inwari 
looking  and  restrictive  group  which  closes  tl 
doors  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  tl 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  t 
have  established  general  principles  designed 
make  sure  that  arrangements  such  as  the  Europe? 
Common  Market  will  not  result  in  higher  barrie 
to  world  trade  than  existed  before.  But  the  actu 
establishment  of  the  common  tariff  by  the  Eur 
pean  Economic  Community  is  a  complex  matt 
which  will  take  some  years  to  achieve.  In  order 
keep  this  common  tariff  as  low  as  possible  a  seri 
of  tariff  negotiations  will  be  necessary  betwe< 
the  Common  Market  countries  and  all  the  oth 
countries  belonging  to  the  General  Agreement  < 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  including  the  United  States. 

These  negotiations  cannot  be  arranged  for  ai 
carried  through  to  completion  in  less  than  5  yeai 
It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  the  Trade  Agre 
ments  Act  should,  therefore,  be  extended  for 
least  this  period. 

I  am  not  going  to  speculate  on  whether  t. 
Presidential  authority  to  reduce  duties  should 
X,  Y,  or  Z  percent.  I  will  only  say  that  the  d 
gree  of  authority  to  reduce  our  tariffs  should 
adequate  to  enable  the  United  States  to  condu 
meaningful  negotiations  which  will  result  in  us 
ful  tariff  concessions  for  the  benefit  of  Americi 
exports.  A  bare  minimum  of  authority  will  n 
be  enough  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Tan  11  i 
ductions  should,  however,  be  gradual,  and  th 
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lust,  of  course,  be  decided  upon  with  great  care 
11  the  light  of  the  situation  of  particular  domes- 
ic  industries. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
ant  to  enter  into  effective  trade-agreement  nego- 
iations,  it  is  important  that  the  Congress  should 
ow  approve  the  legislation  which  has  been  before 

since  1955  to  authorize  participation  by  the 
'nited  States  in  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coop- 
•ation.  The  OTC  would  not  affect  American 
iritf  and  trade  regulations.  There  is  no  need  for 
iiy  domestic  industry  to  be  apprehensive  on  this 
ore.  On  the  other  hand,  OTC  would  enhance 
M  effectiveness  of  the  trade  arrangements  already 
:reed  upon  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
id  Trade.  This  would  benefit  our  export  trade. 
ur  failure  to  approve  OTC  would  deny  to  Amer- 
■n  industries  the  use  of  improved  administrative 
aehinery  to  make  certain  that  they  obtain  bene- 
s  previously  negotiated  by  the  United  States  on 
ieir  behalf. 

;velopment  Loan  Fund 

The  second  major  piece  of  legislation  in  the  for- 
gn  economic  field  which  will  be  considered  by 
ingress  next  year  is  the  appropriation  for  the 
Brelopment  Loan  Fund.  In  establishing  the 
nd  last  summer  the  Congress  recognized  the 
ed  for  new  concepts  and  new  techniques  in  ex- 
iding  economic  assistance  to  the  less  developed 
eas  of  the  free  world.  The  fund  was  set  up, 
th  a  small  initial  appropriation,  after  a 
aroughgoing  and  critical  reexamination  of  the 
ltual  security  program  conducted  by  numerous 
blic  and  private  agencies,  including  the  execu- 
e  branch,  two  committees  of  the  Congress,  and 
eral  universities,  business  groups,  and  private 
■earch  institutions. 

^ut  of  this  reexamination  a  number  of  impor- 
it  conclusions  emerged,  which  I  shall  summar- 
brierly : 

.  the  United  States  has  a  vital  foreign-pol- 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of  the 
-standard-of -living  areas  of  the  free  world. 

nd,  special  financial  assistance  by  the  United 
ites  in  a  form  which  will  reinforce  private  in- 
tment  and  normal  public  lending,  without  in- 
fering  with  either,  is  required  for  this  purpose 
1  will  be  required  for  some  time  to  come. 
'  hn-d,  such  special  assistance  should  be  long- 
mi  rather  than  short-term  if  true  development 
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is  to  be  promoted,  should  be  in  the  form  of  loans 
rather  than  grants  if  economic  incentives  are  to 
be  preserved  in  the  developing  countries,  and 
should  be  extended  on  an  individual  project  basis 
rather  than  on  an  overall  country  basis  if  tech- 
nically and  economically  sound  development  is  to 
be  realized. 

Fourth,  economic  assistance  for  development 
purposes  should  be  labeled  as  such.  It  should  not 
be  confused  with,  or  concealed  under,  defense  sup- 
port, military  aid,  or  other  types  of  assistance  pro- 
vided for  in  the  mutual  security  program.  This 
is  essential  to  public  understanding  and  confidence 
as  well  as  to  governmental  accountability. 

Fifth,  such  assistance  should  be  administered 
on  a  businesslike  basis  through  a  banking  mecha- 
nism, such  as  a  development  fund,  rather  than  in 
a  manner  which  would  require  Congress  each  year 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  on  the  basis  of 
tentative  plans. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  now  being  or- 
ganized. The  legislation  provides  for  a  Loan 
Committee,  consisting  of  myself,  the  president  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  to  es- 
tablish basic  terms  and  conditions  for  the  fund's 
operations.  Loan  inquiries  and  proposals  are  be- 
ginning to  come  in  and  are  being  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  fund's  objectives.  The  fund's  opera- 
tions will  not  be  confined  geographically,  but 
countries  with  the  lowest  living  standards  will 
have  a  priority  call.  All  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  management  of  the  fund  will  cooperate 
fully  with  private  investors  and  established  lend- 
ing institutions  to  make  sure  that  the  fund  will  in 
no  way  compete  with  them  but  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, stimulate  their  overseas  activities  as  much 
as  possible. 

However,  the  future  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  not  yet  secure.  For,  in  authorizing  the 
fund,  the  Congress  appropriated  only  a  portion  of 
the  resources  needed  to  make  the  fund  a  continu- 
ing and  effective  institution.  Congress  appro- 
priated only  $300  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
It  also  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $625  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  If  the  fund  is  to  be 
something  more  than  the  old  mutual  security  pro- 
gram under  another  name,  it  will  have  to  be  given 
enough  capital  resources,  free  of  annual  appropri- 
ation requirements,  to  enable  it  to  establish  the 
confidence  necessary  to  its  long-term  purposes. 
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As  a  minimum,  Congress  should  now  appropriate 
the  full  amount  of  $625  million  already  author- 
ized, thus  bringing  the  fund's  capital  resources  to 
$925  million.  Although  this  is  short  of  the  full 
requirement,  it  should  be  enough  to  establish  the 
fund  on  a  firm  footing. 

The  two  programs  I  have  described  —  a 
strengthened  trade-agreements  program  and  an 
adequate  Development  Loan  Fund — do  not  add  up 


to  the  whole  of  our  foreign  economic  polii 
which  embraces  many  other  economic  activity 
ranging  from  investment  treaties  to  civil  aviatic , 
But  these  two  programs  are  fundamental.  Wit  ■ 
out  them,  little  else  that  we  can  do  will  serve  : 
protect  our  vital  national  interest  in  strength*  • 
ing,  as  we  must,  the  economic  and  political  instif  • 
tions  of  the  free  world. 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  November  19 


Press  release  636  dated  November  19 

Secretary  Dulles:  Go  ahead  with  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  light  of  comments 
which  you  have  made  about  creating  a  NATO 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  and  which  Defense 
Secretary  McElroy  has  made  about  having  some 
missiles  bases  in  Europe,  is  it  proper  to  say,  or 
could  you  tell  us  whether  you  are  contemplating 
negotiating  for  a  system  of  atomic  missiles  bases 
in  the  NATO  area  in  Europe? 

A.  Well,  we  already  have  an  understanding 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  part  of  the 
NATO  area  in  Europe,  which  was  arrived  at  at 
Bermuda  last  March.1  It  is  quite  likely  that  we 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  somewhat  similar 
arrangements  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Those 
negotiations  will,  presumably,  be  conducted,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  General  Norstad,  as  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  European  area,  and 
would,  we  hope,  result  in  the  possible  placing  of 
some  of  those  missiles  on  the  Continent  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  which  have  already 
been  negotiated  out  with  the  United  Kingdom 
with  respect  to  warheads. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are 
persistent  reports  that  our  European  continental 
allies  don't  want — particularly  in  respect  to  the 
I  REM,  the  intermediate-range  missile  bases — that 
they  feel  that,  according  to  these  dispatches,  it 
would  make  them  a  target  for  Russian  reprisals 
and  that  the  only  thing  that  would  encourage 
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them  would  be  a  more  direct  participation  in  t  ■ 
way  these  bases  are  run.  Do  you  have  any  co',  ■ 
ment  on.  that,  sir? 

A.  My  comment  is,  first,  that  obviously  we  a  I 
not  going  to  force  these  missiles  on  anybody  th 
doesn't  want  them.  The  second  comment  is  th : 
General  Norstad,  when  he  was  here  a  few  da: 
ago,  discussed  the  matter  with  me  and  indicatl 
that  in  his  opinion  they  were  very  much  desirc , 
My  third  comment  is  that  there  would  be  a  ve 
considerable  measure  of  allied  participation  in  1 1 
handling  of  these  missiles. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  '/■ 
f erred  to  the  possibility  of  negotiating  treati. 
What  is  the  legal  position  there?  Does  the  exec- 
tive  not  have  authority  on  its  own,  so  that  it  con ' 
negotiate  those  without  the  consent  of  the  Senat ' 

A.  I  think  the  word  "treaty"  was  used  by  t ! 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  its  broad  significance  I 
an  "agreement"  and  not  within  the  technkl 
meaning  of  an  agreement  of  the  type  which  has  > 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  w 
believe  that  these  matters  can  be  carried  out  ! 
the  executive  under  its  authority,  as  was  the  ca  I 
with  the  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  a: 
that  they  would  not  have  to  have  a  treaty  in  1 1 
technical,  legal  sense  of  that  word. 

Q.  Would  that  apply  also  in  atomic  warhead ' 

A.  Yes,  because,  of  course,  our  arrangeme; 
with  the  United  Kingdom  also  involves  the  pk  • 
ing  there  of  atomic  warheads.  Now  they  are  st  I 
under  the  technical  custody  of  the  United  Stat, 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.    I 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  those 
particular  provisions  [of  U.S.  law  insofar  as  they 
might  be  applicable  in  any  future  agreement  with 
the  Canadians,  for  example].    It  is  contemplated 
they  will  work  out  satisfactorily  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  still  prospective  but  where  the 
terms  in  that  respect  have  been  agreed  upon;  and 
I  certain  technical  custody  is  quite  compatible,  I 
believe,  with  the  views  of  SACEUE  [Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe].    We  understand,  of 
course,  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  President, 
under  his  war  powers,  would  be  able  to  turn  them 
over  to  the  allies  in  that  war  who  would  previous- 
ly have  been  trained  and  who  would  themselves 
possess  the  equipment  for  using  the  atomic  or  nu- 
clear warheads. 

Q.  Could  you  clear  up  this  point— I  was  not 
'tear  from  your  earlier  answer:  Are  you  con- 
templating bilateral  agreements,  such  as  the  U.S.- 
r\A.  agreement,  between  the  United  States  and 
'he  continental  countries,  or  were  you  implying 
hat  there  might  be  a  continental  agreement  with 
SATO,  as  such,  on  placing  missiles? 

A.  I  would  think  there  could  be  an  arrange- 
nent  made  with   NATO-SACEUK,     Now,   of 
ourse,  you  run  into  a  certain  complication  be- 
ause  of  the  fact  that  NATO,  the  North  Atlantic 
Preaty  Organization,  is  not  technically  a  legal 
ntity,  is  not  itself  a  corporate  body,  a  governmen- 
l]  body.    Therefore,  the  extent  to  which  you  get 
rrangements  dealing,  for  example,  with  the  in- 
rastructure  on  which  missiles  would  be  based,  on 
ie  location  of  these  things— those  arrangements 
ould  probably  have  to  be  made  with  the  govern- 
ients  in  which  the  territory  is  located  that  you  are 
sing.    But,  in  the  main,  we  would  assume  that 
ie  arrangements  basically  would  be  worked  out 
f  and  through  SACEUE;  the  implementation 
lght  in  certain  respects  require  action  by  in- 
vidual  governments. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  we  refer  to  this  NATO 

'/•  pool,  are  we  just  referring  to  the  IRBM; 

"I.  if  not,  how  does  that  arrangement  differ  from 

t  is  presumed  to  be  the  military  situation  in 

urope  today? 

A.  Well,  when  we  talk  about  a  NATO  nuclear 
>ckpile,  we  are  talking  about  much  more  than 
e  intermediate  missiles,  of  the  warheads  for  the 
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missiles.  There  are  in  existence  today  quite  a 
large  variety  of  nuclear  weapons  which  are  actu- 
ally, many  of  them,  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 
They  are  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  almost 
exclusively,  I  would  say  on  the  Continent  exclu- 
sively, for  the  use  of  our  own  United  States  forces. 
These  would  become  so  situated  that  they  would 
also  be  available  to  the  forces  of  our  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  this  agreement  with 
Canada,  which  you  implied  a  moment  ago,  on 
nuclear  weapons? 


A.  Well,  we  have  a  system  there,  the  Early 
Warning  System,  the  DEW  Line,  and  so  forth, 
which  [could  be]  reinforced  by  missiles  which  have 
nuclear  components,  [provided  that  satisfactory] 
arrangements  [were  made]  with  Canada  in  that 
respect. 

Q.  Are  there  nuclear  warheads  in  Canada  now? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so,  although  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain  as  to  whether  they  are  actually  there 
or  not.  You  would  have  to  get  that  information 
from  military  sources.  They  are  either  there  or  in 
a  position  to  be  quickly  put  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  Role 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
precise  role  that  Adlai  Stevenson  is  playing,  or  is 
going  to  play,  in  the  State  Department.  Would 
you  define  that  role  for  us  and  tell  us  exactly  what 
he  is  expected  to  do? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  define  it  any  better  than  he 
defined  it  himself.  He  made  a  little  statement  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago  indicating  the  role  that 
he  was  prepared  to  play,  and  we  accepted  that. 

Q.  Will  he  come  up  with  ideas  and  suggestions, 
or  will  he  merely  approve  or  disapprove  of  pro- 
posals and  plans  which  you  will  give  him? 

A.  We  hope  very  much  he  will  come  up  with 
ideas  and  suggestions. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  did  you  pick  Mr.  Steven- 
son for  this  job?  Was  it  merely  that  he  is  the 
titular  head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  or  was  there 
some  other  reason  in  your  mind? 

A.  Well,  we  picked  him  because  he  was  the  titu- 
lar head  of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  in  addition, 
had  had  a  considerable  amount  of  international 
experience.    He  and  I  have  worked  together  on  a 
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good  many  occasions :  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference of  '45 ;  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  in  London;  and,  again,  at  several  of  the 
United  Nations  meetings  in  New  York.  He  has 
had  several  trips  abroad ;  he  has  been  around  the 
world  since  then.  So  he  is  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  and  combines  two  characteristics  which  were 
desirable :  one,  the  position  of  being  titular  head 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and,  secondly,  being 
knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

Q.  Will  he  go  to  Paris  for  the  NATO  meeting? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  There  has  been  no 
decision  on  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  care  to  comment 
on  the  verdict  and  the  sentence  in  the  Girard  case 
in  Japan  today? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  result  indicates  that 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  trial,  as  we  assumed 
that  there  would  be.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
who  hasn't  examined  all  the  evidence  should  com- 
ment upon  the  precise  verdict.  I  haven't  studied 
the  evidence  in  the  case.  But  I  have  had  reports 
which  indicated  that  the  trial  has  been  thoroughly 
fair.  Both  sides  have  been  heard,  and  I  think  it 
is  an  outcome  which  does  credit,  as  we  expected 
it  would,  to  the  Japanese  system  of  justice. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
situation  brought  about  through  U.S.  arms  ship- 
ments to  Tunisia?2  How  gravely  do  you  view  it, 
and  what  do  you  think  can  be  done  about  it? 

A.  Well,  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  one  of  these 
cases  where  there  was  no  solution  which  would  be 
entirely  satisfactory  to  everyone;  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  took  the  course 
which  they  felt  was  the  right  course.  It  had  been 
discussed  at  considerable  length  with  the  French 
before  the  action  was  taken,  and  we  regret  that 
the  French  feel  as  they  apparently  do  about  it. 
We  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  an  under- 
standing for  the  future  which  will  allay  their  ap- 
prehensions and  avoid  such  differences  arising  in 
the  future.  I  assume  that  will  be  one  of  the  mat- 
ters which  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  will  discuss 
with  me  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  tell  us  your  views 
concerning  the  recent  joint  Netherlands-Aus- 
tralia statement  concerning  the  status  and  future 
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development  of  West  New  Guinea,  particular 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  discussions  in  t, 
United  Nations  of  the  western  part  of  the  islam 

A.  Our  position  on  that  matter  is  similar 
that  which  we  took  last  year.     That  is  a  po: 
tion  of  neutrality.    The  arguments  pro  and  c* 
are  closely  balanced.    We  do  not  see  a  clear  ca 
to  be  made  for  either  side  sufficient,  we  think, 
enable  us  to  take  a  positive  position  on  one  si 
or  another.     So  that  we  will  continue,  I  expe 
this  year  to  abstain  on  the  resolution.    That  c 
pends,  of  course,  to  some  extent  on  what  the  ul 
mate  form  of  the  resolution  is.     But  that's  o 
present  disposition :  to  take  the  same  position 
did  in  previous  years. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  plans  for  a  me> 
ing  this  weekend  with  Mr.  von  Brentano.  Cov 
you  tell  us  what  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  w 
be? 

A.  The  meeting  was  suggested  by  the  Germ 
Foreign  Minister  for  the  purpose,  I  think, 
discussing  together  some  of  the  problems  tl 
may  come  up  at  the  NATO  meeting.  It  is  ve 
desirable,  of  course,  that  there  should  be  p: 
liminary  exchanges  of  views  between  NA1 
members  before  the  meeting  takes  place.  Va 
ous  media  will  be  sought  for  having  those  ( 
changes  of  views — to  some  extent  by  persoi 
talks,  talks  with  the  ambassadors,  through  dip 
matic  channels.  It  was  felt  desirable  by  t 
German  Government  to  have  a  personal  exchan 
of  views.  I  think  that  Chancellor  Adenauer  a 
the  Foreign  Minister  are  going  to  London  n( 
week,  and  it  was  thought  useful  to  come  and  ha 
an  exchange  of  views  with  us  before  tin 
Naturally,  we  welcomed  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  there  going  to  be  a  me 
ing  with  the  British  and  French  foreign  sec 
taries  together? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  comment,  sir, 
the  Philippine  elections  outcome  and  also  w) 
effect  that  might  have  on  renegotiating  our  m 
tary-bases  agreement  with  them? 

A.  The  elections,  as  far  as  we  can  now  jud 
seem  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  way  which  v 
creditable  to  the  democratic  process.  The  lei 
ing  contenders  were  all  persons  who  were  co 
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nitted  to  close  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
Waited  States,  and  that  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
President-elect,  Mr.  Garcia. 

The  question  of  these  base  agreements  will,  I 
iope.  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Hiey  were  negotiated  down  to  a  rather  small,  I 
hink,  margin  of  difference,  and  then  it  was 
bought  desirable  not  to  press  them  to  a  concili- 
um during  the  election  period.  I  don't  know 
■-hat  i he  plans  are  for  resuming  those  negotia- 
nts. They  were  conducted  previously  by  the 
fcpartment  of  Defense,  primarily,  and  I  have 
had  a  recent  discussion  with  them  as  to  what 
thoughts  are  about  resuming  the 
egotiations. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  we  speak  with  Germany 
bout  basing  IRBM's  there—with  Von  Brentano? 
A.  I  don't  think  that  we  will  start  our  dis- 
fflsions  about  our  IRBM's  with  individual 
)vernments.  I  think  our  discussion  in  the  first 
.stance  would  be  with  the  Supreme  Com- 
■nder,  with  SACEUR,  as  to  what  he  thinks  is 
sound  military  disposition  to  make.  If  that 
ion  then  leads  to  a  result  which  calls  for 
icussion  with  individual  governments,  that 
mid  take  place  at  that  stage.  But  that  would 
:  be  the  first  stage  of  our  discussions,  as  far  as 
:im  aware. 

ITO  Atomic  Stockpiles 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ask  on  one 

>nt  you  raised  a  while  ago— you  have  always 

.  and  I  think  that  this  discussion  has  been 

'ducted,  in  terms  of  an  atomic  stockpile  for 

ITO.    Note,  the  implication  of  your  earlier 

ussion  here  is  that,  in  fact,  to  make  those 

apons   available  when  and  if  needed,   there 

wtually  be  several  atomic  stockpiles  in  the 

ropean  NATO   territory.    Is   this  what  you 

thinking  about  studying? 

L  Yes.    When  I  speak  about  a  NATO  stock- 

\  I  am  not  implying  that  all  weapons  would  be 

some  single  place.    That  would  not  be  a  pru- 

*  way  to  arrange  it.    There  should  be  diversifi- 

!"!i.  obviously.    So  that  it  would  be  stockpiles 

locations  of  which  would  be  determined  by 

1 1 )  and  which  would  be  designed  for  use  by 

1  O  forces. 

'•  Mr.  Secretary,  in  considering  the  political 
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aspects  of  this  NATO  meeting,  do  you  conclude 
as  of  noio  that  there  is  any  necessity  to  go  beyond 
the  current  NATO  philosophy  of  "an  attack  on 
one  is  an  attack  on  all"?  In  other  toords,  do  the 
other  countries  need  a  harder  commitment  of  the 
American  willingness  to  come  to  their  aid  if  at- 
tacked than  the  one  they  now  have  in  the  NATO 
treaty? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  the  commit- 
ment, as  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned,  is  as  strong 
as  it  could  be  made.    It  is  hard  to  get  much  further 
in  an  agreement  than  "an  attack  upon  one  is  an 
attack  upon  all."    That  is,  in  turn,  reinforced  by 
the  presence  at  the  forward  positions  of  American 
forces  which  would  presumably  be  themselves  at- 
tacked.   So,  in  addition  to  the  treaty  obligation, 
there  would  be  the  exercise  of  the  basic  right  and 
obligation  of  a  commander  to  defend  himself  if 
attacked.    I  do  not  think  that,  as  far  as  that  aspect 
of  the  matter  is  concerned,  there  is  need  of  any 
further  reassurance.     Now  there  is  perhaps  the 
broader  question,  which  you  may  envisage,  as  to 
whether,  if  there  should  be  an  attack  which  would 
not  involve  United  States  forces  physically  on  the 
ground,  would  there  be  a  response  in  terms  of  the 
activities  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.    I  don't 
know  whether  that  was  the  point  of  your  question. 
Q.  That  is,  sir. 

A.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  any  legal  commitments  on  beyond  those  we 
have  given.  That  is  part  of  the  exercise  of  the 
President's  authority  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
in  time  of  war  and  how  he  conducts  the  battle.  I 
think  that  there  should  be  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
the  next  NATO  meeting  will  be  able  to  reinforce 
that  conviction,  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but  what 
in  fact  the  United  States  would  react  through  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  in  the  event  that  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  call  for  it. 

^  Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  we  really  got  an  opera- 
tional IRBM,  and,  if  so,  have  we  got  enough  to 
be  distributing  them  around  to  other  countries? 

A.  No,  we  haven't  got  them  at  the  moment.  We 
have  them  in  prospect.  This  would  not  be  an 
operation  which  could  be  on  instantly.  I  would 
suppose  that  the  end  of  the  next  year,  the  next 
calendar  year,  would  be  about  as  soon  as  they 
would  be  coming  out  on  an  operational  basis. 
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Arms  Shipment  to  Tunisia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  our  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  areas  of  tension,  such  as  that  sent 
recently  to  Tunisia,  is  really  helpful  in  contribut- 
ing to  world  peace  arrangements? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  it  contributes  to  world 
peace  and  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  by  enabling  free  nations  to  feel  a  certain 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
communism  to  overthrow  them  either  through 
open  attack  or  through  subversion,  measures  of 
that  sort.  I  think  that  a  limited  amount  of  arms  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  independent  nation's 
equipment.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
says  that  there  is  an  inherent  right  of  collective 
and  individual  self-defense,  and  I  believe  that 
that  justifies  any  independent  nation  in  having  at 
least  a  modest  supply  of  arms,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
taken  over  without  even  a  gun  fired.  Now,  when 
you  get  into  a  question  of  how  big  the  supply 
should  be,  that  is  another  problem. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  limiting 
arms  to  Tunisia,  Foreign  Minister  Pineau  has  said 
that  the  limit  should  be  one  gun  per  soldier.  Do 
you  subscribe  to  that? 

A.  Well,  I  haven't  any  idea  whether  that  is  a 
sound  limitation  or  not.  That  is  a  technical,  mili- 
tary matter,  and  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  one 
gun  per  soldier  is  the  right  formula. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  consider  that  we  still 
have  an  obligation  to  help  Bourguiba  complete  the 
armament  of  his  country,  or  has  our  obligation 
been  fulfilled  in  this  single  shipment  that  was 
made? 

A.  Well,  our  obligation,  to  the  extent  that  you 
want  to  call  it  an  obligation,  or  commitment,  was 
expressed,  I  think,  last  September,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  we  believed  that  Tunisia,  as  an 
independent  country  and  as  a  country  which 
wanted  to  identify  itself  and  was  identifying 
itself  with  the  free  world  and  with  the  West, 
was  entitled  to  procure  from  Western  sources 
arms  reasonably  needed  for  its  internal  security 
and  defense  purposes.  We  did  not  commit  our- 
selves to  give  the  arms.  We  merely  established 
what  in  our  opinion  was  a  sound  general  proposi- 
tion, that  it  was  justifiable  for  Prime  Minister 
Bourguiba  to  feel  that  Tunisia  was  entitled  to  a 
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certain  amount  of  arms  for  these  purposes,  a 
seeing  that  he  preferred  to  get  them  from  t 
West,  we  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  get  th< 
from  the  West.  We  did  not  specify  the  parti< 
lar  sources. 

Actually,  of  course,  we  would  have  been  hap 
if  he  had  gotten  them  from  France  and  we  woi 
be  happy  in  the  future  if  he  would  get  them  fn 
France,  because  the  relations  between  France  a 
Tunisia  are  historic,  are  many,  and  we  wot 
prefer  to  have  the  relationship  carried  out  on  tl 
basis  rather  than  upon  a  new  arrangement  w 
other  countries.  There  probably  are  still  so 
further  arrangements  to  be  made.  As  I  say 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  made  with  1 
French. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  the  NATO  meeting 
Heads  of  Government  in  December  reach  ft, 
decisions  on  the  development  of  the  role 
NATO  as  suggested  by  the  Eisenhower-Macn 
Ian  communique^  or  will  that  meeting  be  m 
of  a  demonstrative  character  and  leaving  the  ft, 
work  of  implementing  ideas  on  the  developm. 
of  NATO  to  later  meetings  of  military  lead 
and  perhaps  of  foreign  ministers? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  I  can  give  a  generali: 
answer  to  that  question.  I  think  probably  th 
would  be  some  actual  decisions  taken  or  comn 
ments  given  at  the  meeting  itself.  Undoubted 
there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  other  matt 
which  will  be  discussed  in  general  and  where 
machinery  and  necessary  agreements  would  hi 
to  be  worked  out  subsequently,  presumably  un 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  Genei 
But,  as  I  say,  I  don't  think  you  can  say  thai 
will  be  all  of  one  thing  or  all  of  another.  It  \ 
be  partly  one  and  partly  another. 

Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  some  years  ago,  or  a  ; 
years  back,  our  European  allies  were  said  to  h 
been  fearful  that  we  might  have  been  trigc, 
happy  in  the  use  of  our  nuclear  weapons.  1 
now  do  you  suggest  that  they  might  be,  that  t, 
are,  fearful  that  we  might  not  use  them  if 
attacked  on  the  ground  in  Europe?  Can  you 
us  what  accounts  for  this  change  in  attitude f 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  a  changi 


'  Ibid.,  Nov.  11, 1957,  p.  739. 
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fir  attitude.    I  think  that  there  is  a  certain 
lount  of  feeling  of  concern  on  both  counts.    I 
ink  that  the  communique  or  the  Declaration 
Common  Purpose  issued  by  President  Eisen- 
wer  and  Mr.  Macmillan  indicates  that  fact, 
iero  it  points  out  that  it  is  important  that  the 
should  be  reassured  on  both  counts— one, 
it  they  will  be  used  if  there  is  a  proper  occasion 
1,  secondly,  that  they  will   not  be  misused, 
e  two  concerns  go  hand  in  hand.     It  is  exactly 
same  as  though  we  were  dealing  with  a  police 
ce  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Every 
zen  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  police  force  will 
used  to  protect  him  in  case  of  need.    Also,  we 
it  equally  to  be  sure  that  the  policeman  will 
be  going  out  in  the  street  beating  the  heads 
innocent   citizens.    Now,   those   are  parallel 
cerns  which  are  always  felt  when  you  are 
ling  with   a   collective-defense  force  of  this 
d.    I  think  both  concerns  are  felt  and  both 
entitled  to  recognition  and  satisfaction. 

}.  Would  not  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  misused  involve  a  veto  on  their  part,  and, 
>,  are  we  addressing  ourselves  to  that  problem? 

•  Xo,  I  do  not  think  this  involves  a  veto  on 
r  part  any  more  than  an  individual  citizen 
any  veto  over  the  action  of  the  policeman  on 
beat.  He  is  entitled  to  know  that  the  circum- 
ces  under  which  the  security  force  operates 
such  to  give  him  reasonable  assurance  on  these 
ters.  I  do  not  think  any  government  can 
lly,  constitutionally,  give  another  government 
to  over  action  which  it  might  deem  indispen- 
i  for  its  own  national  existence.  So  it's  not 
lestion  of  vetoes  at  all.  It's  a  question  of 
ng  sufficient  knowledge  and  understanding, 
ie  case  of  the  United  States,  at  least,  of  our 
ting,  of  our  planning,  the  kind  of  thing  that 
aight  do. 

would  say  that  the  concern  is  perhaps  in  the 

NATO  that  they  want  to  be  sure  we  use 

NATO  is  attacked.    They  are  a  little  bit 

led   that   we  might  misuse   it   in   the   Far 

•  In  the  case  of  SEATO,  it's  just  the  other 
around.  They  are  afraid  that  we  might  use 
mecessarily  or  prematurely  in  the  case  of 
'0  or  in  the  Middle  East  and  might  not  be 
ng  to  use  it  for  their  protection  in  East  Asia. 
I  think  the  problem  arises,  in  part  at  least, 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  farflung, 
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worldwide  responsibilities  and  the  members  of 
these  different  collective-defense  associations  do 
not  adequately  know  our  thinking  in  relation  to 
other  areas.  And  we  have  perhaps  got  to  find 
some  way  of  a  greater  interlocking  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  so  that  in  one  area  they  will 
not  be  worried  or  concerned  lest  we  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced to  use  or  not  use  because  of  considera- 
tions which  they  are  not  aware  of  in  relation  to 
another  area. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  get  bach  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
for  a  moment,  he  has  indicated  that,  if  there  were 
proposals  that  the  administration  had  that  he 
couldn't  go  along  with,  he  would  criticize  them 
wtth  you.  Under  your  arrangement  with  him, 
who  determines  whether  that  criticism  is  made 
public? 

A.  Well,  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
determine  that  for  himself.  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  act,  I  believe  that  he  would  act,  with  due 
regard  for  the  end  result  that  we  are  all,  I  know, 
seeking,  which  is  to  enhance  the  strength  and 
unity  of  the  free  world.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
very  much  in  his  mind.  He  wouldn't  be  here  if 
he  didn't  feel  that  way.  No  doubt  he  would  take 
that  into  account.  But  nobody  is  putting  a  censor- 
ship over  Mr.  Stevenson  beyond  what  he  himself 
imposes  as  a  decent  self-restraint  in  connection 
with  the  nature  of  his  mission. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  moments  ago  you  said 
that  you  hoped  to  work  out  with  Mr.  Pineau 
arrangements  so  that  it  won't  happen  again  that 
we  have  such  a  situation  as  we  do  in  Tunisia.  In 
view^  of  hindsight  and  not  shipping  arms  to 
Tunisia,  what  arrangements  do  you  now  see 
could  have  been  made  that  this  wouldn't  have 
happened? 

A.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  thought,  up 
until  the  last  few  minutes  almost,  that  the  French 
were  themselves  going  to  deliver  the  arms  to 
Tunisia.  The  evidence  of  that  fact  is  that  our 
planes  which  had  these  arms  on  them,  which  were 
on  the  bases  in  Libya,  were  unloaded  and  the 
planes  were  flown  on  another  mission.  So  that 
when  in  fact  the  French  arms  were  not  delivered, 
we  were  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position  of 
not  having  our  own  planes  and  arms  ready  to 
make  the  delivery.  We  were  behind  nearly  24 
hours  in  our  schedule,  and  it  was  because  we  had 
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assumed  up  to  almost  the  last  minute,  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning,  French  time,  that  the 
French  themselves  were  going  to  make  the 
delivery. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  before  that 
the  limited  shipment  of  arms  to  the  areas  of  ten- 
sion such  as  Tunisia  was  to  prevent  internal  sub- 
version. Hasn't  it  been  fairly  tvell  demonstrated 
that  economic  security  is  a  better  deterrent  in 
internal  subversion  than  a  limited  military 
security? 

A.  I  think  it  is  probably  better  but  it  is  never 
exclusive.  We  have  a  pretty  good  economic  con- 
dition in  this  country,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that 
we  abolish  our  police  force. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  a  speech  you  made  a  few 
days  ago,  you  spoke  about  giving  up  some  mar- 
ginal freedoms.  This  has  caused  quite  a  lot  of 
speculation  as  to  what  you  had  in  mind.  Could 
you  define  it  a  little  more? 

A.  I  think  that  it  may  prove  desirable  to  give 
up  or  delay  or  stretch  out  some  of  the  domestic 
programs  we  have  which  are  desirable  but  not 
vital,  so  that  we  can  carry  out  programs  which 
are  vital.  If  we  do  not  do  that  and  run  into  a 
threat  of  unbalanced  budget,  we  may  have  to  have 
some  controls,  possibly  standby  controls,  in  re- 
lation to  certain  areas  where  inflationary  pressure 
might  make  itself  felt.  I  was  only  speaking  in 
very  general  terms.  I  would  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  any 
concrete  proposals  as  yet  to  make  in  this  respect. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  Governor 
Stevenson's  mission,  he  has  said  that  he  won't 
draft  policy,  he  won't  formulate  policy,  but  he 
will  comment  on  it  while  ifs  in  the  process  of 
formulation.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
do  that  without  actually  participating  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  policy? 

A.  As  I  said,  the  statement  about  Governor 
Stevenson's  purposes  and  intentions  was  formu- 
lated by  him  and  I  think  probably  he  is  the  best 
interpreter  of  his  own  statement. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clear  up  a  point  about  the 
Tunisian  arms.  You  said  that  we  were  going  to 
fly  the  arms  in.    The  point  is  that  we  unloaded 


these  planes  at  this  airfield.  Why  were  the  plain 
loaded  in  the  first  place  if  v)e  had  not  intended  t 
supply  the  arms? 

A.  Well,  we  had  first  assured  the  Governmer 
of  Tunisia  that  they  would  get  arms  by  the  en,r 
of  October.  That  was  a  matter  of  public  know 
edge.  Indeed,  it  was  reported  in  a  public  speec 
made  by  Prime  Minister  Bourguiba.  Then  b< 
cause  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  French  Goven 
ment  at  the  time  and  because  the  Frenc 
Ambassador  pleaded  with  us  and  the  Britis 
to  postpone,  we  got  from  President  Bourguit 
his  agreement  to  postpone  the  date  until  tl 
12th  of  November.  And  that  commitment  on  tl 
12th  of  November  was  a  firm  and  definite  commi 
ment.  We  got  ready  in  the  normal  course  \\ 
carry  that  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  confirm  the  stat 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Richards  that  the  French  moo 
a  last-minute  sivitch  on  the  Tunisian  shipments 
And,  second,  is  it  possible  to  find  a  way  to  prevei 
a  country  like  Tunisia  to  buy  its  arms  from  tl 
Eastern  countries?  Is  there  a  technical  way? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  properly  ca 
it  a  switch  or  not.  But  as  I  say,  we  had  expecte< 
or  thought,  that  the  French  would  themselvc 
make  a  delivery  of  arms  unconditionally  on  tl 
morning  of  the  14th.  We  had  been  already  b? 
passed  as  far  as  the  date  of  the  12th  was  coi 
cerned  in  an  effort  to  work  this  out.  It  turne 
out  that  the  French  proposal  was  not  uncond 
tional  but  had  conditions  attached  to  it  which  w 
had  not  anticipated  and  which  were  not  foun 
acceptable. 

Q.  One  of  these  conditions  was,  I  remembe 
that  Bourguiba  would  not  accept  arms  from  tl 
Communist  bloc.    Do  you  think  this  condition 
unacceptable? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  discuss  here  just  whi 
the  terms  or  conditions  were.  There  is  some  coi 
fusion  in  my  own  mind  as  to  precisely  what  the 
were.  They  were  variously  interpreted  in  Londc 
and  in  Paris  and  in  Tunis.  The  fact  is  that  tl 
arms  delivery  did  not  occur  and  we  felt  obligate 
to  carry  through  on  our  promise. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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he  Significance  of  Latin  America  in  the  Free  World 


by  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs 


The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
ates  lias  honored  me  greatly  tonight  by  assem- 
ng  to  hear  this  talk  about  Latin  America,  a 
bject  on  which  you  are  already  well  informed. 
4  it  is  this  very  comprehension  of  yours  which 
ikes  it  such  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here.  More- 
er,  your  foreknowledge  permits  me  to  get 
mediately  down  to  cases. 

ronight  I  want  to  discuss  "The  Significance  of 
tin  America  in  the  Free  World."  It  is  my 
ention  to  underline  a  few  basic  truths  and 
>ort  some  recent  developments  and  trends.  To- 
iler they  place  Latin  America  in  a  new  and 
mentous  perspective.  They  also  offer  hope  in 
urbulent  world.  They  highlight  the  urgency 
tackling  and  solving  man's  problems  in  this 
nisphere.     If  we  are  successful  in  our  quest, 

Americas  will  continue  to  be  a  bright  and 
letrating  beacon  light  of  freedom  and  progress 
hey  have  been  for  nearly  4  centuries.    We  need 

consider  the  other  alternative  because  in  the 
lericas  the  password  is  success, 
row  what  is  the  reason  for  such  confidence? 
3  very  simple.  Latin  America  is  many  times 
Jsed.  Its  greatest  blessing  beyond  any  ques- 
i  is  the  spiritual  storehouse  on  which  its  people 

draw.  Their  faith  is  deep  and  direct.  For 
erations  they  have  turned  to  God  for  strength 

sustenance.  They  are  doing  it  now.  They 
I  do  it  in  the  future. 

cannot  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
it  spiritual  asset  to  the  free  world.  Faith 
•e  is  to  withstand  adversity,  but,  more  impor- 
,   their   faith   is   a   positive,   dynamic   force 

-ddress  made  before  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
ed  States  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  14  (press 
se  626  dated  Nov.  13). 
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against  godless  communism  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture of  the  world.  We  fortunately  have  it  also 
here  in  the  United  States.  It  is  precisely  this 
common  denominator  of  spiritual  faith  which 
binds  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  most 
closely  together.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
that  truth  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  with  our 
neighbors.  It  is  right  and  proper  to  concentrate 
our  energies  and  our  resources  on  material  prob- 
lems, but  not  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  this  spirit- 
ual relationship.    It  is  precious. 

Next,  let  us  examine  the  human  resources  with 
which  God  has  endowed  Latin  America.    When 
we  say  Latin  America  has  the  fastest-growing 
population  of  any  region  in  the  world,  what  does 
it  mean?     Late  in  the  1940's,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  colonial  period,  the  population  of  Latin 
America   exceeded   that   of   the   United    States.  . 
Since   1900,   population  in   the   southern   three- 
quarters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  tripled, 
and  authorities  believe  it  will  triple  again  by  the 
year  2000  or,  in  other  words,  reach  approximately 
one-half  billion.     The  same  authorities  predict 
that  by  then  the  number  of  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  more  than  double  the  number  in  the 
United  States. 

The  population  increase  is  not  attributable  to 
an  extraordinary  birth  rate.  Instead,  it  is  the 
result  of  a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  death 
rate.  Through  the  efforts  of  peoples  and  govern- 
ments alike,  especially  through  projects  to  im- 
prove environmental  sanitation  and  to  control  in- 
fectious diseases,  impressive  drops  in  mortality 
are  being  recorded. 

These  population  figures  reveal  another  note- 
worthy trend.  Because  the  greatest  gains  in  sav- 
ing lives  have  been  made  among  infants  and  chil- 
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dren  under  10  years  of  age,  practically  all  of  our 
sister  republics  face  the  future  with  unusually 
young  populations.  In  most  Latin  American 
countries,  for  example,  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  population  is  under  15  years  of  age.  This 
contrasts  with  the  range  in  European  countries  of 
between  20  and  30  percent.  A  good  example  close 
at  home  is  offered  by  Mexico.  Eecent  studies  indi- 
cate that  51  percent  of  Mexico's  population  is  un- 
der 20  years  of  age.  The  comparable  figure  for 
the  United  States  is  37  percent. 

Now  certainly  we  who  are  vitally  interested 
and  involved  in  United  States  relations  with 
Latin  America  would  not  only  be  blind  but  clear- 
ly derelict  in  our  responsibilities  if  we  did  not 
study  the  implication  of  these  startling  statistics. 
Both  the  huge  numbers  and  the  age  level  are  por- 
tentous— even  more  so  when  they  are  related  to 
the  surging  advance  in  education.  Politically 
speaking,  people  will  be  better  prepared  to  accept 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
Concomitantly,  as  the  democratic  processes  are 
further  refined — and  here  I  should  pay  tribute  to 
the  pace-setting  role  already  played  by  Latin 
America — there  will  prevail  inevitably  greater 
freedom  and  dignity  for  the  individual.  Con- 
sistent with  our  inter- American  treaties  and  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  we  shall  try  always 
to  help  those  who  work  to  perfect  political  insti- 
tutions based  on  spiritual  and  moral  principles, 
institutions  that  stand  for  the  personal  freedom 
and  sanctity  of  every  man  and  woman.  Should 
I  mention  the  need  to  put  our  own  house  in 
better  order  ? 

Role  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Other  developments  in  Latin  America  are  just 
as  arresting  as  population  increases. 

In  the  political  field  these  changes  have  made 
and  are  making  history.  Perhaps  the  most  nota- 
ble development  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increasingly 
significant  role  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  the  pattern  of  hemisphere  relationships. 
This  organization,  the  first  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  successful  of  the  regional  political  sys- 
tems with  which  the  United  States  is  associated, 
lias  been  growing  in  prestige  and  in  the  scope  of 
its  activity.  It  reflects  existing  trends  and  fore- 
shadows new  ones. 

The  success  of  the  OAS  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
its  basic  principles  are  in  harmony  with  the  polit- 
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ical  philosophy  of  the  peoples  of  America.  Like 
the  precepts  of  our  own  religion,  these  principles 
bear  restatement  and  restudy.  Let's  examine  a 
few: 

1.  Member  states  respect  each  other's  sov- 
ereign equality. 

2.  Member  states  will  not  intervene  in  each 
other's  affairs. 

3.  Member  states  have  the  duty  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means. 

4.  Member  states  are  pledged  to  protect  each 
other  against  aggression  from  any  direction 

5.  Member  states  agree  to  cooperate  in  th 
solution  of  mutual  problems. 

In  times  past,  some  countries,  including  our 
own,  assumed  roles  which  worked  against  the 
realization  of  these  ideals.  However,  in  Latin 
America  today  we  see  a  determination  to  progress 
and  the  growth  of  a  self-confidence  which  can 
only  flourish  when  states,  like  individuals,  realize 
they  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of  equal  rights  and 
freedom  of  choice. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  opportunity  for  self- 
development  and  self-expression  provided  by  this 
new  security,  the  political  climate  in  Latin  Amer- 
'  ica  is  changing.  Woman's  suffrage  is  effective 
in  all  but  one  state,  and  every  year  measures  are 
being  taken  to  increase  voting  registration  and  to 
protect  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.  Each  nation 
is  striving  in  its  own  way  to  realize  its  potential, 
and  the  trends  toward  constitutionality  and  po- 
litical maturity  are  there  for  the  world  to  see. 

The  third  principle  I  cited,  the  settlement  of 
disputes  by  peaceful  means,  has  been  convinc- 
ingly successful  on  numerous  occasions.  You 
will  recall  that  last  spring  armed  clashes  oc- 
curred between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  over  a 
century-old  boundary  dispute.  Despite  strong 
feelings  aroused  in  each  of  the  countries  by  the 
conflict,  they  both  appealed  to  the  Council  of  the 
OAS.  A  five-nation  committee  was  sent  im- 
mediately to  make  an  on-the-spot  investigation. 
Within  24  hours  after  its  arrival  a  cease-fire  was 
agreed  to.  Within  a  few  days  the  committee  had 
obtained  assurances  from  the  two  Governments 
that  their  forces  would  withdraw  behind  desig- 
nated lines.  By  midsummer,  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  to  carry  the  dispute  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.2 


— -^  For  background,  see  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1957,  p. 
811,  and  Aug.  12,  1957,  p.  273. 
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In  terms  of  hemispheric  relations,  this  proven 
dedication  to  moral  and  legal  principles  means, 
simply,  that  war  between  American  states  is  un- 
thinkable. Would  that  other  areas  of  the 
world  could  be  similarly  confident ! 

Sovereign   equality,  nonintervention,   and   the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  provide  the  es- 
sentials for  peace  and  progress  in  the  American 
Republics.    Yet  the  experience  of  World  War  II, 
and  later  the  ruthless  and  imperialistic  designs 
of  atheistic  international  communism,  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  fourth  principle  by  the  OAS 
and  a  history-making  addition  thereto.     In  the 
Rio  Treaty  of  1047  all  states  agreed  that  an  attack 
on  any  single  one  would  be  considered  an  attack  on- 
all.    The  Caracas  declaration  of  1954  extended  this 
doctrine  by  recognizing  that,  if  international  com- 
munism should  gain  control  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  any  one  American  state,  it  would  be  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  all  and  would  call  for  con-v 
sulfation  to  consider  joint  action.   This  timely  con- 
cept of  collective  security  for  the  New  World  has 
served  as  a  pattern  for  strengthening  the  entire 
free  world. 

'roposals  for  Strengthening  the  OAS 

The  last  principle  I  want  to  review  is  our  21- 
lation  pledge  of  cooperation  in  the  solution  of 
common  problems.  This  pattern  has  been  de- 
veloping for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  was  formal- 
zed  in  the  ratification  of  the  OAS  charter.  In 
July  of  last  year  it  was  given  new  meaning  and 
ew  impetus  at  Panama  when  President  Eisen- 
lower  met  with  other  chiefs  of  the  American 
tates  and  suggested  the  consideration  of  means  for 
ransforming  the  OAS  into  an  even  more  effective 
nstrument  in  the  economic,  financial,  social,  and 
?chnical  fields. 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  suggestions,  a  Com- 
littee  of  Presidential  Representatives  was  ap- 
ointed  and  held  three  meetings  at  intervals  in 
Tashington.  In  May  of  this  year  the  completed 
commendations,  products  of  earnest  and  care- 
U  study,  were  transmitted  to  the  Presidents.3 
here  were  in  all  27  specific  proposals.  I  shall 
>uch  briefly  on  a  few  of  them  in  order  to  suggest 
leir  long-range  implications. 

'For  a  statement  on  the  Committee's  report  by  Presi- 
nt  Eisenhower,  together  with  a  Committee  announce- 

]?nt  at  the  conclusion  of  its  final  meeting,  see  ibid    June 

I  1957,  p.  1014. 
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Outstanding  was  a  recommendation  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  inter- American  nuclear  energy  com- 
mission. It  was  the  Committee's  view  that  such 
a  commission  was  needed  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coordinated  plan  for  research  and  train- 
ing in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  to 
promote  the  interchange  of  scientific  and  technical  ■ 
information,  and  to  coordinate  activities  with  other 
international  organizations. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Presidential  Representatives  calls  for  expanded 
activities  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences,  including  the  foundation  of  a 
'research  center  in  the  south  Temperate  Zone  and 
also  a  suitably  located  regional  center  for  research 
in  the  diseases  which  affect  bananas  and  cacao. 
Other  major  proposals  asked  full  support  for  a 
program  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
t  to  eradicate  malaria  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  near  future  and  for  a  new  and  sub- 
stantial program  of  scholarships  to  be  made 
available  by  the  OAS  to  member  countries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Vital  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  and  to  Latin 
America,  I  wonder  if  the  organization  has  not  en- 
hanced its  value  by  serving  as  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  what  a  regional  grouping  of 
states  can  actually  do  if  they  dedicate  themselves 
to  cooperate  in  like  manner  ?  Its  significance  was 
best  described  by  Secretary  Dulles  recently : 4 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is  the  greatest 
advance  that  the  society  of  nations  has  made.  And  its 
organisms,  its  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  members,  go  far  beyond  anything  that  is  con- 
tained either  in  the  United  Nations  or  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  or  the  Southeast  Asia  Security  Treaty 
organizations. 

Some  Impressive  Economic  Advances 

Now  let  us  examine  some  of  the  impressive  eco- 
nomic advances  recorded  in  Latin  America.  Over 
the  past  25  years,  the  annual  rate  of  population 
increase  has  been  2%  percent.  At  the  same  time,  ' 
even  though  millions  of  additional  people  have 
to  be  included  in  the  tabulations  each  year,  the 
rate  of  production  per  person  has  also  increased 
about  2%  percent  each  year.  In  short,  production 
development  is  running  ahead  of  population  ex- 
pansion. 


4  Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1957,  p.  715. 
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Here  are  a  few  indices  to  some  of  the  basic 
factors : 

Transportation,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  Latin 
v  America's  biggest  problems.    That  solutions  are 
being  found  is  indicated  by  airline  and  highway 
figures. 

In  a  survey  of  air  miles  covered  inside  the 
area  by  10  Latin  American  public  carriers  hav- 
ing comparable  data  available  for  a  given  period, 
we  find  that  these  10  companies  alone  flew  100 
million  miles  in  1955  as  compared  with  30  million 
miles  in  1946.  The  same  airlines  carried  5  million 
passengers  in  1955  as  contrasted  with  the  1  mil- 
lion carried  in  1946.  Authorities  believe  that  the 
carriers  accounting  for  these  figures  handle  about 
one-half  of  the  total  inter-  and  intra-country  air 
traffic  and  that  the  increases  would  be  even  more 
revealing  if  records  were  available  for  all. 

Even  though  highway  and  feeder-road  con- 
struction in  Latin  America  has  reached  boom 
proportions  since  World  War  II,  a  bigger  boom 
is  in  prospect.  Inclusive  figures  are  not  avail- 
able, but  two  or  three  examples  at  hand  tell  the 
story.  In  the  next  5  years,  Brazil  plans  to  add 
6,500  miles  of  new  roads  and  improve  2,000  miles 
of  its  existing  system.  Colombia  last  year  started 
on  a  $400  million  highway  program  which  it  ex- 
pects to  complete  by  1960.  And  Mexico,  of  course, 
is  setting  a  heady  pace.  In  1925  there  were  200 
or  so  miles  of  paved  roads  in  that  country.  Today 
the  total  is  more  than  12,000,  and  an  estimated 
1,000  miles  more  are  being  added  each  year. 

As  a  footnote  on  highway  development,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  our  southern  neigh- 
bors last  year  purchased  51  percent  of  all  United 
States  exports  of  trucks,  buses,  and  chassis. 

Another  key  to  industrial  progress  in  Latin 
America  is  the  remarkable  expansion  over  a  6- 
year  period  of  electric  power  facilities.  Consump- 
tion of  hyroelectric  energy  rose  40  percent  be- 
tween 1950  and  1956.  Practically  all  available 
data  indicates  that  power  demand  will  double  in 
the  next  10  years. 

In  discussing  the  economic  future  of  Latin 
America  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  em- 
phasize industrial  expansion  and  potential  at  the 
expense  of  agricultural  development.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  the  backbone  of  Latin  American  econ- 
omy, and  more  than  one-half  of  its  labor  force 
is  employed  in  crop  production  and  distribution. 
Most  countries,  of  course,  depend  heavily  on  agri- 
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cultural   exports   to   provide   funds   for   needed 
imports. 

Fortunately  Latin  America  has  room  and  op- 
portunity for  development.  Only  5  percent  ol 
the  region  is  under  cultivation,  yet  an  estimated 
25  percent  is  land  on  which  farming  could  be 
profitably  conducted.  Irrigation,  drainage,  lane 
clearance,  and  resettlement  projects  are  some  oi 
the  means  being  employed  to  bring  additional 
acreage  under  cultivation.  In  Peru,  for  exam- 
ple, public  and  private  programs  are  under  waj 
which  will,  within  5  years,  add  500,000  acres  t< 
the  1,200,000  acres  now  under  cultivation— ar 
increase  of  40  percent.  Mexico  again  present' 
another  convincing  illustration.  It  established  i 
National  Irrigation  Commission  in  1926,  and  its 
program  has  benefited  an  area  of  14!/*>  millior 
acres.  With  the  opening  of  these  new  lands 
Mexico's  annual  production  of  food  and  fiber  foi 
its  growing  population  and  for  export  has  vastlj 
increased.  Throughout  Latin  America  the  con 
quest  of  new  land  is  going  forward. 

In  addition,  of  course,  new  techniques  in  farm 
ing,  improved  fertilization,  diversification  o: 
crops,  and  other  modern  methods  are  being  em 
ployed  to  increase  the  yield.  These  advances  havi 
been  accelerated  over  a  period  of  years  througl 
the  close  cooperation  of  Latin  American  an( 
United  States  technicians  in  the  joint  agricultura 
servicio  programs. 

Economic  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  full  and  sympa 
thetic  understanding  of  the  problems  which  con 
front  our  hemisphere  colleagues  when  the  price 
they  receive  for  their  exports  sharply  decline  h 
the  world  market.  The  very  lifeblood  of  thei. 
economy  is  at  stake.  We  must  appreciate,  too 
that  such  adjustments  have  political  as  well  a 
economic  impact,  and  in  order  to  comprehend  thi 
impact  we  have  only  to  consider  the  protests  an< 
the  pressures  which  build  up  in  our  own  countr 
when  similar  situations  arise.  At  the  recent  eco 
nomic  conference  in  Buenos  Aires  5  I  was  greatl; 
impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  delegate 


6  For  text  of  an  address  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasur 
Robert  B.  Anderson  at  the  Economic  Conference,  see  ibid 
Sept.  16,  1957,  p.  4(53.  For  statements  by  President  Eisei 
hower  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Dillon  at  the  close  < 
the  Conference,  together  with  the  text  of  the  Economi 
Declaration,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1957,  p.  539. 
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from  various  Latin  American  countries  faced  up 
[to  this  vital  and  complex  subject.  After  the 
healthful  airing  of  divergent  views  and  serious 
discussion  based  on  available  information,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conference  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  committee  by  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  stud}'  and  make  public  information 
with  respect  to  the  production,  marketing,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  products  involved. 

The  United  States  itself  has,  of  course,  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  area.  Two-thirds  of  all  imports 
from  Latin  America  are  free  from  tariffs.  Under 
the  trade  agreements  program  started  in  1934 
Juties  on  dutiable  imports  have  been  gradually 
lowered.  Since  the  United  States  normally  takes 
45  percent  of  all  the  goods  exported  by  the  Latin 
American  countries  as  a  group  and  since  almost 
•very  dollar  earned  in  the  United  States  by  these 
•ountries  is  spent  in  the  United  States,  our  respon- 
sibility to  ourselves  and  to  our  hemisphere  part- 
ies is  clear.  This  is  one  reason  why  this 
idministration  so  strongly  favors  early  action  by 
"ongress  next  year  on  the  extension  of  the  Trade 
Vgreements  Act. 

The  Buenos  Aires  conference  also  adopted 
mother  resolution  in  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  a  special  interest.  Just  as  our  own 
ountry  required  huge  sums  of  money  for  its  pro- 
gressive development,  so  do  the  countries  of  Latin 
Vmerica.  There  are  only  two  sources  for  the 
apital  needed,  private  funds  and  public  funds. 
Based  on  its  own  development,  financed  chiefly 
hrough  domestic  and  foreign  private  capital,  and 
recognition  that  there  is  a  ceiling  in  every  coun- 
ry  beyond  which  public  expenditures  cannot 
afely  go,  the  United  States  believes  that  a  major 
•ortion  of  the  money  needed  must  come  from 
rivate  sources. 

The  resolution  eventually  agreed  to  at  Buenos 
ares  calls  on  the  Inter- American  Economic  and 
ocial  Council  for  studies  designed  to  develop 
ormulas  and  policies  which  would  permit  the 
xpansion  of  Latin  American  economic  develop- 
ient.  It  also  includes,  among  other  constructive 
'auses,  a  provision  that  member  states  should 
lopt  measures  conducive  to  encouraging,  to  the 
reatest  possible  extent,  the  flow  of  private  capi- 
il  toward  Latin  America. 
My  own  view  is  that,  as  the  people  of  the  var- 
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ious  countries  come  to  understand  that  they  too 
can  tap — as  we  did  in  building  our  own  country 
—the  vast  resources  of  domestic  and  foreign  pri- 
vate capital,  they  will  recognize  that  our  empha- 
sis on  the  combined  roles  of  private  investment 
with  public  loans  serves  the  short-range  as  well 
as  the  long-range  interests  of  the  entire 
hemisphere. 

This  means  that  such  credit  institutions  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  conventional  dollar  loans  and  invest- 
ments to  finance  sound  projects.  Public  funds 
will  also  continue  to  be  available  from  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration.  In  addi- 
tion, Congress  this  year  established  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  which  will  make  long-term, 
low-interest  loans,  repayable  in  some  cases  in 
foreign  currency,  to  finance  sound  projects  for 
which  the  necessary  credits  have  been  unobtain- 
able elsewhere.  Funds  from  all  of  these  sources 
are  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  private 
capital. 

The  United  States  Government  is  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  encourage 
the  availability  of  private  capital  for  Latin  Amer- 
ican investment.  Measures  put  forward  to  date 
include  tax  incentives,  investment  guaranties,  bi- 
lateral trade  treaties,  and  market  studies.  Their 
utilization  depends,  of  course,  on  the  attitude  and 
policy  of  the  other  countries  involved.  Already 
private  United  States  direct  investment  in  Latin 
America  totals  more  than  $7.4  billion  with  $800 
million  being  invested  last  year.  The  enterprises 
established  employ  local  labor  almost  exclusively, 
operate  under  local  laws,  and  pay  local  taxes. 
They  likewise  stimulate  local  economy  by  pro- 
ducing goods  which  otherwise  might  have  to  be 
imported,  by  earning  foreign  exchange  through 
increasing  exports,  and  by  reinvesting  earnings. 
An  increasing  number  of  these  enterprises  are 
joint  undertakings  in  which  Latin  American  and 
United  States  businessmen  pool  their  capital  in 
corporate  or  partnership  entities. 

On  their  part,  many  Latin  American  countries 
are  taking  constructive  steps  to  attract  private 
capital— private  capital  from  their  own  investors, 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  third  countries. 
These  vary  from  country  to  country,  but  they  em- 
brace such  effective  measures  as  tax  concessions, 
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reinvestment  incentives,  liberalization  of  exchange 
restrictions,  legislation  to  protect  investments, 
and  other  comparable  actions.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  done  in  this  respect. 

Actually  it  would  require  a  book  to  do  even  par- 
tial justice  to  the  subject  of  economic  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America.  I  only  trust  that  what 
I  have  reported  here  suggests  the  progress — and, 
yes,  the  will  to  progress — now  evident  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  community. 

The  March  of  Knowledge 

One  other  changing  pattern  in  Latin  American 
life  calls  for  review  tonight.  This  might  best  be 
described  as  the  quickening  march  of  knowledge. 
Most  of  us  are  acquainted  with  the  reputation 
our  friends  to  the  south  have  for  a  fighting  press, 
but  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  aware  that  the 
number  of  daily  newspapers  published  by  them 
has  passed  the  1,000  mark.  Just  2  months  ago 
the  highly  respected  El  Mercurio  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  also  unusual 
advances  in  another  medium  of  information. 
Twenty-one  and  one-half  million  radio  sets  are 
in  use  in  Latin  America  today,  about  170  percent 
more  than  were  in  use  6  years  ago.  Although  just 
being  introduced  in  many  cities  of  the  area,  tele- 
vision, too,  is  making  its  mark,  with  more  than 
iy2  million  sets  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  And  to  round  off  this  brief  inventory 
of  mass-communications  facilities  already  avail- 
able to  the  Latin  American  family  we  might  note 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  motion  picture 
theaters  open  to  them  now  exceeds  10,000. 

Opportunities  in  the  field  of  formal  education 
are  likewise  multiplying  throughout  the  area. 
Statistical  records  are  not  always  available,  but 
some  of  those  which  are  suggest  the  trends  under 
way.  Let's  examine  a  few  figures  relating  to  one 
highly  important  area  of  education,  the  secondary 
school.  As  many  of  you  know,  Latin  America's 
secondary  school  is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  high 
school ;  so  gains  made  in  that  area  are  significant. 
In  Chile  matriculations  in  the  secondary-school 
level  increased  104  percent  between  1940  and  1953, 
while  the  population  increase  registered  22  per- 
cent. In  the  10-year  period  of  1940  to  1950  Brazil 
had  a  135  percent  increase  in  secondary-school 
matriculations  and  a  26  percent  increase  in  popu- 
lation.   Panama,  between  1948  and  1953,  recorded 


a  53  percent  increase  in  secondary -school  atten< 
ance  against  a  population  increase  of  14  percen 
Mexico,  between  1940  and  1954,  increased  s& 
ondary-school  matriculations  by  266  percen 
while  its  population  total  went  up  46  percen 
One  more  sign  of  the  times  in  Mexico  is  the  fa 
that  since  1953  its  budget  for  public  educatic 
has  doubled. 

There  is  other  evidence  attesting  to  the  advan< 
of  education  in  Latin  America.  Many  of  the  o] 
and  famous  universities  are  being  enlarged,  ar 
several  new  universities  are  being  establishe 
There  is  a  steadily  increasing  exchange  of  sti 
dents  at  the  university  level.  Latin  America 
now  sending  us  more  than  9,000  such  scholars  pi 
year.  We  are  also  exchanging  professors  at 
faster  rate  and  now  have  Fulbright  agreemen 
with  seven  countries  in  Latin  America. 

I  shall  conclude  by  trying  to  cast  a  critic's  ol 
jective  eye  at  the  picture  of  Latin  Amerit 
painted  tonight.  It  is  overwhelmingly  favorabl 
In  spite  of  some  serious  problems,  mostly  steri 
ming  from  explosive  growth,  the  future  loo) 
bright.  Yet  there  is  no  guaranty  that  it  wi 
remain  that  way.  There  is  no  room  for  cod 
placency  either  on  our  part  or  the  part  of  oi 
neighbors.  None  of  our  problems  will  be  solve 
automatically,  whether  of  individual  countries  < 
of  regional  scope. 

The  fates  of  Latin  America  and  the  Unite 
States  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Our  ow 
country  now  bears  the  brunt  of  the  responsibilil 
in  the  free  world  for  the  protection  of  the  prii 
ciples  which  we  hold  dear,  as  well  as  our  ii 
dividual  freedom  and  dignity.  We  can  be  grat 
f  ul  that  Latin  America,  while  geographically  ar 
economically  linked  with  the  United  States,  ah 
is  a  defender  in  her  own  mighty  right  of  tho: 
same  principles  and  freedom.  Her  convictioi 
about  the  urgency  and  the  morality  of  the  fre 
world  crusade  run  just  as  deeply  as  ours. 

What  is  required  of  all  of  us,  21  nations  ar 
some  350  million  people,  is  unceasing  vigilan* 
and  untiring  effort.  We  must  rededicate  ou 
selves  to  provide  the  conditions  to  work  and 
live  which  will  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  peop 
throughout  the  Americas.  They  will  not  be  ar 
should  not  be  turned  back  from  their  goal  of 
better  living  standard  for  themselves,  in  their  o\v 
lifetime,  and  for  their  posterity.  This  can  best  1 
achieved     through     individual     initiative    eve 
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though  governments  also  play  a  vital  role.  The 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  is  clear-cut, 
ami  we  must  never  overlook  it.  We  know  that 
our  own  well-being  and  happiness  depend  in  larcr6 
measure  on  the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
others. 

Cooperation  will  continue  to  be  our  watchword 
m  the  Americas.  Fortunately  we  have  a  unique 
and  intimate  relationship.  It  is  one  we  inherited 
from  our  forebears  and  one  for  which  we  should 
eternally  be  thankful.  It  is  a  spiritual  kinship 
built  on  good  faith.  Out  of  it  has  emerged  an 
invincible  bastion  of  the  free  world. 

Salute  to  Argentine  Air  Force 

Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters  between 
resident  Eisenhower  and  General  Pedro  Eu- 
nw  Aramburu,  Provisional  President  of  Argen- 

ina,  on  the  occasion  of  Argentina's  Aviation 

Veek. 

etter  of  President  Eisenhower 

Tilte  House  press  release  dated  November  12 

November  6,  1957 
Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  send 
ou  greetings  through  General  Curtis  LeMay  on 
w  occasion  of  Argentina's  Aviation  Week.     The 
nited  States  Government  appreciates  the  invita- 
on  cordially  extended  by  the  Argentine  Air 
orce  to  its  sister  service  in  this  country  to  join  in 
us  celebration.     I  am  glad  that  we  have  this  op- 
ntunity,  through  a  salute  to  the  Argentine  Air 
orce,   to    demonstrate    once    again    our    warm 
lendship  and  regard  for  Argentina. 
General  LeMay's  flight  is  a  graphic  demonstra- 
)n  of  how  rapidly  technology  is  reducing  the 
ice  formidable  barriers  of  time  and  distance  in 
mmunication  between  countries.    It  is  stimu- 
tmg  to  consider  that  in  the  very  near  future 
ivel  of  the  long  distance  between  the  United 
ates  and  Argentina  will  require  less  than  half 
Jay,  and  to  realize  what  this  portends  for  rela- 
■ns  between  peoples.    With  science  and  technol- 


ogy thus  creating  in  effect  a  smaller  world, 
common  interests  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
come ever  more  important.  I  know  that  Argen- 
tina shares  with  the  United  States  the  same 
cherished  belief  in  democracy  and  freedom  and 
the  earnest  desire  to  realize  an  effective  interna- 
tional cooperation  dedicated  to  the  achievement 
of  peace  and  justice.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
that  as  technological  advances  make  communica- 
tion easier,  relations  between  our  two  countries 
and  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  family  of 
American  states  will  grow  closer  and  stronger. 

I  have  asked  General  LeMay  to  convey  to  your 
Government  and  the  Argentine  people  the  greet- 
ings of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  you  my  personal  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Letter  of  President  Aramburu 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  14 

November  12,  1957 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  General  Curtis  LeMay,  in 
a  memorable  flight,  has  linked  our  two  countries, 
bearing  your  kind  message. 

You  correctly  state  that  Argentina  shares  with 
the  United  States  the  same  cherished  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  and  the  firm  desire  to  cement 
effective  international  cooperation  dedicated  to 
peace  and  justice. 

The  profound  and  truly  American  content  of 
your  message  constitutes  a  further  strengthening 
of  the  ideals  upheld  by  all  the  sister  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

I  appreciate  your  views  and  also  the  sending  of 
a  distinguished  delegation  from  the  magnificent 
United  States  Air  Force  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Xllth  Aviation  Week,  and  I  express  the  most 
fervent  hope  that  progress  in  the  technical  field 
will  bring  our  two  peoples  closer  together. 
With  my  very  best  wishes, 
Cordially, 

Aramburu 
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The  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa: 
A  United  States  Point  of  View 

by  Joseph  Palmer  2d 


The  position  of  the  United  States  in  Africa  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  European  powers. 
We  have  no  such  history  of  direct  responsibility 
in  the  area.  We  do,  however,  have  interests  of 
national  importance  to  us  which  reach  back  far 
into  our  history.  The  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Africa  in  this  country  often  tends  to  ignore,  for 
example,  such  footnotes  to  history  as  the  facts 
that  the  United  States  had  consular  representa- 
tion in  Zanzibar  before  our  British  friends  and 
that  the  coarse  cloth  in  common  use  on  the  East 
Coast  is  still  known  as  "Americani,"  a  term  which 
goes  back  to  the  trading  days  of  the  New  England 
clipper  ships.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  contribu- 
tions of  our  missionaries  and  private  philan- 
thropic societies — the  aid  given  to  the  founding  of 
Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Society. 

From  these  early  beginnings  our  citizens  have 
vastly  increased  their  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment and  well-being  of  the  African  and,  in  re- 
turn, have  benefited  from  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial strength  of  that  great  continent.  Our  total 
trade  with  Africa  now  reaches  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  book  value  of  our  investments 
on  the  continent  totals  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion— not  a  very  impressive  figure  but  growing 
nevertheless.  And  who  can  measure  the  enor- 
mous contribution  which  has  been  made  to  our 
national  character  and  development  by  that  one- 


Mr.  Palmer  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs.  This  article  is  based  on 
remarks  he  made  at  a  Princeton  University 
ronference  on  "Emerging  Sub-Sahara  Af- 
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tenth  of  our  population  which  had  its  origin  in 
sub-Sahara  Africa  ? 

But  it  is  not  these  somewhat  narrowly  national 
interests  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  today.  It  is 
instead  a  wider  Western — a  wider  free-world — 
interest  in  the  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity  of 
this  vital  area  of  the  world.  This  is  a  matter 
which  intimately  affects  the  interests  of  all  of  us 
here  today. 

The  position  of  responsibility  which  the  United 
States  occupies  in  the  free  world  has  as  its  in- 
evitable corollary  a  position  of  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility in  Africa.  It  follows,  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  world,  that  we  pursue  policies  and 
programs,  not  from  any  selfish  motivation  but  to 
contribute  to  the  peace,  stability,  and  prosperity 
of  the  continent.  In  promoting  these  objectives 
we  further  our  own  national  interests  and  those 
of  others  who  think  as  we  do. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  in  the 
United  States  view  the  increasingly  dynamic 
nature  of  the  situation  in  Africa  today  and  try  to 
adapt  our  policies  and  programs  both  responsively 
and  responsibly  to  these  events. 

Emerging  Nationalism 

I  think  most  qualified  observers  would  agree 
that  the  same  dynamic  forces — which,  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  we  call  nationalism— that  have 
swept  through  Asia  in  this  generation  and  have 
most  recently  made  themselves  felt  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  African  continent  now  are  emerg- 
ing in  various  forms  in  the  south.  It  seems 
obvious  that  the  success  which  the  Western  World 
demonstrates  in  accommodating  itself  to  these 
forces  may  well  be  decisive  in  determining  the 
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future  orientation  of  whole  peoples,  whole  areas, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  continent.     Nor,  in  this 
connexion,  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  rising 
African  aspirations  have  in  large  measure  been 
Created  by  the  impact  of  Western  civilization  it- 
self.    The   West   has   deliberately   exposed   the 
African  to  its  philosophies,  its  principles,  and  its 
ideals.    It  has  created  new  social  institutions.    It 
has  built  great  urban  areas.    But,  as  the  African 
has  become  absorbed  in  these  great  undertakings, 
the  traditional  tribal  nature  of  his  society  has  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent  become  increasingly 
undermined.     Under  these  circumstances  the  test 
of  stability  becomes  one  of  whether  the  African 
absorbs  his  new   values  and   disciplines  before 
discarding    the    old    and    whether    developing 
institutions  exist  to  permit  him  responsibly  to 
realize  the  benefit  of  those  values.    Where  these 
criteria   are  not  present  or  are  imperfect,  it  is 
inevitable  that  pressures  will  build  up  for  recog- 
nition in  terms  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
standing. 

The  inevitability  of  these  pressures  and  the 
need  for  a  gradual  and  responsible  outlet  for  them 
has  received  widespread,  although  not  universal, 
recognition  in  the  West.    The  problem  has  become 
one  of  how  to  create  the  most  desirable  conditions 
possible  in  terms  of  educating  an  informed  and 
discriminating    citizenry,    of    building    durable 
representative  institutions,  and  of  creating  a  stable 
economic  and  social  infrastructure  in  the  limited 
time  available  before  the  pressures  become  too 
great  to  contain.    There  are  many  emerging  ex- 
amples where  the  transformation  to  self-govern- 
ment and  independence  is  proceeding  smoothly 
and  rapidly.    We  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
welcome  such  orderly  transition  and  are  anxious 
to  do  everything  we  appropriately  should  to  fa- 
cilitate it. 

'Orderly  Transition" 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  this 
mportant  and  difficult  question  is,  I  believe,  well 
aiown.  In  November  1953  Secretary  Dulles 
tated  in  an  address  in  Cleveland:  "There  is 
10  slightest  wavering  in  our  conviction  that 
he  orderly  transition  from  colonial  to  self- 
governing  status  should  be  carried  resolutely 
o  a  completion." x 


1  Bl-ixetix  of  Xov.  30, 1953,  p.  741. 
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It    is,    of    course,    a    matter    of    the   greatest 
importance  that  the  word  "orderly"  be  emphasized 
in  this  connection.    It  is  axiomatic  that  member- 
ship in  the  family  of  nations  carries  with  it  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  group.    It  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  that  this  be  known  and  accepted  by 
emerging  peoples.     In  the  long  run  premature 
independence  may  contain  as  many  dangers  for 
Africa  and  Africans  as  the  denial  of  that  status. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  a  further 
word  of  caution.    In  such  a  large  area,  inhabited 
by  many  different  peoples  and  races  with  vary- 
ing cultures  and  traditions,  sweeping  generali- 
zations on  the  subject  of  nationalism  are  danger- 
ous.    In  many  parts  of  Africa  where  pressures 
are  being  felt  the  concept  of  a  "nation"  has  not 
existed  in  the  past  and  either  the  concept  must 
be  created  or  another  form  of  political  society 
must  be  developed  which  will  satisfy  the  desire 
of  the  African  to  govern  himself  on  a  multi- 
tribal  and  multinational  basis.    The  concepts  of 
"federation"  and  "confederation"  have  spread  in 
Africa  with  surprising  speed  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years,  and  arrangements  such  as  these  may  be  the 
eventual  solution  in  areas  where  there  is  no  purely 
national  tradition  or  sentiment. 

New  Relationship  Between  Africa  and  Europe 

The  essential  problem  that  faces  the  West  in 
this  area  is  that  of  bringing  about  a  new  relation- 
ship between  Africa  and  Europe  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  the  most  beneficial  results  for 
both    parties.      I    have    already    observed    that 
these  two  continents  are  fundamentally  comple- 
mentary areas.     We  in  the  United  States  hope 
that  the  transition  of  Africa  from  a  colonial  to  a 
national  status  will  take  place  in  a  manner  which 
will  preserve  the  fruitful  ties  which  bind  the  two 
continents  together.    If  this  is  done,  a  basis  will 
result  for  a  new  and  perhaps  more  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship  in  which  equality,  cooperation, 
and  interdependence  will  be  the  dominant  themes. 
To  summarize  on  the  question  of  colonialism 
and  nationalism :  The  African  people  quite  nat- 
urally look  to  the  United  States  for  support  for 
their    aspirations    for   political   progress.      The 
European  powers  equally  naturally  look  to  us 
for  support  for  their  efforts  to  assure  peace  and 
stability.    We  in  the  United  States  have  a  very 
real  interest  in  a  politically  stable  Africa  and 
believe    that   this    stability    is    dependent   upon 
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steady  and  orderly  political  progress.  We  be- 
lieve that  only  in  this  way  will  responsible,  mod- 
erate, and  positive  elements  emerge— in  contrast 
to  the  extremist,  disruptive,  and  negative  nation- 
alism which  poses  such  dangers  for  us  all. 

Problems  of  Multiracial  States 

In  general  I  believe  that  we  in  this  country  are 
encouraged  by  the  remarkable  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  effecting  the  transition  from  co- 
lonial to  self-governing  and  independent  regimes. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  in  those  areas 
where  the  population  tends  to  be  homogeneous. 
The  problem  is,  of  course,  vastly  more  compli- 
cated in  those  areas  in  which  there  are  important 
plural  communities.  This  whole  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  peoples  of  different  races  living  to- 
gether in  multiracial  states  involves  deep-seated 
emotions  and  prejudices  which  can  only  be  over- 
come gradually.  There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  different  approaches  to  race  relationships  in 
Africa  today,  the  spectrum  ranging  from  coun- 
tries in  which  the  intermingling  of  races  on  an 
equal  basis  has  become  an  accepted  and  unques- 
tioned fact  to  countries  in  which  separation  of 
the  races  is  a  legal  requirement. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  experience  in  develop- 
ing harmonious  race  relations  and  balancing  pre- 
cept with  practice,  it  behooves  us  to  approach 
racial  problems  elsewhere  in  the  world  in  all  hu- 
mility. Nevertheless,  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  are  clear.  They  are  embodied  in  our 
Constitution  and  in  our  Bill  of  Rights.  They 
have  recently  been  dramatically  reaffirmed  by  our 
Supreme  Court  and  by  our  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  traditions  we  are  attempting 
to  solve  these  problems  by  the  process  of  orderly 
law  enforcement. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  for  us,  even  if  we 
wished,  to  become  identified  with  any  conflicting 
faction  in  Africa.  We  can,  however,  and  while 
preserving  our  adherence  to  our  own  basic  prin- 
ciple of  racial  equality,  attempt  to  exert  a  moder- 
ating influence  upon  extremists  and  to  oppose 
those  who  seek  to  exploit  racial  tensions  for  ul- 
terior purposes.  We  have,  in  this  connection, 
the  strongest  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  admin- 
istering powers  in  their  search  for  a  basis  for 
racial  cooperation.  In  addition  to  the  vital  moral 
considerations  involved,  it  is  not,  we  know,  an 
easy  matter  to  bring  about  a  full  understanding 


of  the  extent  to  which  races  in  a  particular  com- 
munity are  interdependent. 

Economic  Development 

This  leads  me  to  another  of  the  great  problems 
facing  sub-Sahara  Africa — that  of  economic  de- 
velopment. The  economic  evolution  of  the  area 
is  moving  rapidly  from  the  barest  subsistence  to 
the  point  where  the  African  is  beginning  to  enjoy 
an  increasing  share  of  the  world's  great  supply 
of  consumer  goods.  This,  in  turn,  is  providing 
incentives  to  production  and  creating  correspond- 
ing increased  demands  for  capital.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  moderate  regimes  in  power  today 
in  the  self-governing  and  independent  areas  of 
Africa  may  well  ultimately  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  able  to  bring  about  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  their  countries  in  a 
manner  which  will  meet  the  aspirations  of  their 
people  for  a  greater  share  of  the  world's  bounty. 

The  Western  World  is  generally  agreed  that 
Africa  must  have  a  faster  and  more  balanced 
economic  development.  Articulate  Africans  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  increase  in  produc- 
tivity of  raw-material  exports.  They  clearly  de- 
sire a  more  diversified  use  of  their  countries' 
overall  productive  capacities  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  excessive  dependence  on  one  or  a  limited 
number  of  crops  which  may  fluctuate  widely  in 
price  on  the  world  market.  Most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  undertaking  extensive  economic 
development  programs  which  attempt  to  avoid 
concentration  on  raw-material  production.  Prog- 
ress is  limited  by  available  capital  funds — both 
public  and  private — and  deficiencies  in  African 
physical  and  human  resources. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  total  capital  require- 
ments of  sub-Sahara  Africa  will  increase  substan- 
tially in  the  critical  years  ahead.  Certainly  the 
demands  will  exceed  the  capabilities  of  any  one 
Western  nation  to  meet,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  and  urgency 
that  all  of  the  Western  nations  should  seek  to 
assure  that  the  necessary  funds  are  available  for  a 
progressive  and  orderly  development  of  the  sub- 
continent. The  United  States  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  to  assist  in  this  task  to 
the  extent  that  it  can,  taking  into  account  the 
heavy  demands  which  are  made  upon  it  on  a 
worldwide  basis.    We  have  been  providing  and 
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intend  to  continue  to  provide,  in  accordance  with 
administration  policy  and  subject  to  congres- 
sional approval,  assistance  to  countries  in  the  sub- 
Saharan  region.  Moreover,  through  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  have  made 
important  loans  in  various  parts  of  the  area. 

The  amount  of  public  capital  available  will,  of 
course,  be  able  to  accomplish  only  a  small  part  of 
the  enormous  task  of  development  which  lies  be- 
fore Africa.  The  demands  for  private  capital  will 
continue  to  be  immense,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  crucial  tests  which  lies  ahead  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  African  areas  are  able  to  create  the 
conditions  of  stability  and  confidence  conducive 
to  the  attraction  of  private  capital  and  to  make 
known  in  the  proper  quarters  each  and  every 
opportunity  for  attracting  investment  capital. 
Some  areas  of  the  subcontinent  have  already 
shown  considerable  success  in  creating  such  an 
atmosphere  and  in  attracting  capital.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  seek  to 
encourage  the  creation  of  such  conditions  every- 
where. 

The  Problem  of  Communism 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  problem  of  communism  in  the  area  as 
we  see  it.     Thus  far  the  Communists  appear  to 
have  made  only  limited  gains  in  this  part  of 
Africa.      Nowhere    does    a    Communist    Party 
openly  exist.    Trade  with  Communist  countries 
is  still  at  a  comparatively  low  level.    African 
trade  union  movements  have  affiliated  with  the 
ICFTU   [International   Confederation   of   Free 
Trade  Unions]  rather  than  with  the  Communist- 
dominated  WFTU  [World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions].     But  there  is  no  room  for  complacency. 
The  Communists  are  openly  eager  to  exploit 
the  soft  spots  wherever  they  find  them.     Thus 
they  have  already  shown  some  progress  in  pene- 
trating   individual    labor    organizations,    youth 
groups,    and    nationalist    organizations.     They 
have    assiduously    cultivated    students,    particu- 
larly those  studying  abroad,  with  some  success. 
The  greatest  dangers  of  Communist  penetra- 
tion arise  from  factors  affecting  the  attitudes  of 
the  West.     Should  the  West  falter  in  its  deter- 
mination and  its  ability  to  show  steady  progress 
in  the  solution  of  the  range  of  problems  which 
we  have  been  discussing  here,  the  road  for  Corn- 
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munist  exploitation  will  be  clearly  opened.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  there  is  too  much 
wisdom  in  Africa  and  in  the  West  to  permit  this 
to  happen. 

The  political  map  of  Africa  has  undergone 
tremendous  changes  in  the  12  years  of  the  post- 
war period.  The  number  of  independent  states 
in  the  continent  as  a  whole  has  more  than 
doubled.  The  number  of  self-governing  entities 
has  shown  an  even  greater  increase.  The  dyna- 
mism of  this  situation  becomes  every  day  more 
apparent. 

Response  of  the  West 

The  response  of  the  West  to  the  challenge 
which  Africa  presents  has,  I  believe,  thus  far 
been  both  rapid  and  effective.  In  all  of  the 
newly  emerged  independent  and  self-governing 
states  we  have  moderate  regimes  which  are 
friendly  to  the  West  and  genuinely  dedicated  to 
the  protection  of  their  newly  acquired  status. 
This,  I  believe,  is  cause  for  great  satisfaction,  be- 
cause this  situation  has  not  come  about  by  accident. 
It  has  resulted  from  planning,  cooperation,  com- 
promise, and  mutual  good  will.  It  represents  a 
recognition,  by  the  administering  powers  involved, 
of  the  fact  that  the  African  peoples  are  capable 
with  education  and  experience  of  conducting  re- 
sponsibly their  own  affaira 

The  leaders  of  these  new  states  have,  for  their 
part,  recognized  that  in  a  sense  their  problems 
begin — not  end — with  independence  and  that  their 
only  real  hope  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
stable,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  regimes  which 
their  peoples  demand  is  through  continued  co- 
operation with  the  West.  They  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  able  to  maintain  these  positions  as  long  as  the 
West  continues  to  show  itself  sympathetic  to  their 
efforts  at  adjustment  and  responsive  to  their 
needs. 

This  is  a  situation,  however,  which  will  continue 
to  require  imagination  and  dedication.  We  must 
assure  that  the  dynamism  which  is  so  apparent  in 
Africa  today  is  met  by  a  corresponding  dynamism 
in  the  West  and  that  both  forces  are  harnessed 
together  to  achieve  the  same  objectives.  In  this 
way  we  can  build  a  relationship  based  on  equality, 
confidence,  and  mutual  benefit  which  will  provide 
an  effective  answer  to  the  disruptive  and  self-seek- 
ing objectives  which  the  Communists  seek  in  this 
continent,  as  elsewhere. 
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Moroccan  National  Holiday 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  message  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  His  Majesty  Mohamed  V, 
King  of  Morocco,  which  was  released  at  Rabat  on 
the  Moroccan  national  holiday,  November  19. 

On  the  happy  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary 
of  your  accession  to  the  Throne  and  the  Moroccan 
National  Holiday,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  ex- 
tending to  you  and  to  the  Moroccan  people  my 
warm  personal  congratulations  as  well  as  the  best 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  look  forward  to  your  imminent  visit  to  the 
United  States,  which  will  be  a  truly  historic  oc- 
casion. I  know  that  my  meetings  with  you  will 
strengthen  the  longstanding  ties  of  friendship 
between  our  two  peoples  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Regulation  of  Travel 

of  Soviet  Citizens  in  U.S. 


Press  release  630  dated  November  15 
DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

In  a  note  delivered  on  November  11,  1957,  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Washington,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  proposed  the  mutual  abolition  of 
closed  zones  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  United  States 
and  has  amended  existing  travel  regulations  ap- 
plying to  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States  to 
take  into  account  amendments  in  Soviet  restric- 
tions on  travel  by  foreigners  which  were  com- 
municated to  the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow 
on  August  28,  1957.  In  amending  its  restrictions 
the  Soviet  Government  opened  five  cities  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  number  of  smaller  towns  and 
tourist  points  around  Moscow,  and  access  routes 
to  them.  It  closed  approximately  120,000  square 
miles  of  Soviet  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
officially  open  to  travel  by  foreigners.  These 
newly  closed  territories  included  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Leningrad  Oblast  (district)  al- 
though not  the  city  of  Leningrad,  some  smaller 
districts  not  far  from  Moscow,  and  an  area  of 
Central  Asia  lying  between  Alma  Ata  and  Lake 
Balkhash. 
In  its  note  of  August  28  the  Soviet  Government 
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stated  that  it  was  ready  to  discuss  the  opening 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  of  a  number  of  closed 
cities  and  localities  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  Soviet 
offer  follows  a  series  of  U.S.  notes  to  the  Soviet 
Government  which  pointed  out  that  U.S.  travel 
regulations  were  instituted  as  the  result  of  Soviet 
restrictions  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  stands 
ready  to  reconsider  its  regulations  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  disposed  to  liberalize  So- 
viet restrictions.  In  its  reply  of  November  11 
1957,  to  the  Soviet  note  of  August  28  the  US 
Government  proposed  the  mutual  abolition  o1 
closed  zones. 

In  revising  U.S.  travel  restrictions  in  the  lighl 
of  the  Soviet  note  of  August  28,  the  U.S.  Gov 
eminent  has  opened  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Boston 
Mass.  (except  Charlestown) ;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Portland,  Oreg. ;  Denver,  Colo. 
Flint,  Mich. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  and  a  number  o1 
smaller  cities  and  localities.  It  has  closed  Sai 
Francisco,  Richmond,  Glendale,  Pasadena,  Lon£ 
Beach,  and  a  portion  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  a  number  of  coun 
ties  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Washington ;  and  i 
number  of  other  localities.  The  United  State; 
has  closed  approximately  45,000  square  miles  o: 
U.S.  territory,  which  is  in  the  same  proportioi 
to  the  total  area  of  the  United  States  as  thi 
newly  closed  territory  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  t< 
the  total  area  of  that  country. 

TEXT  OF  U.S.  NOTE 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli 
ments  to  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  th< 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  has  thi 
honor  to  refer  to  note  No.  335/Pr  of  August  28 
1957  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  th< 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Em 
bassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Moscov 
which  contained  revised  restrictions  applicable  t< 
foreigners  travelling  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Referenci 
is  also  made  to  the  note  from  the  Secretary  o: 
State  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of  Sovie 
Socialist  Republics  of  January  3,  1955  1  in  whicl 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  regulations  concerning 
travel  by  Soviet  citizens  in  the  United  States  an 
comparable  to  those  which  the  Soviet  Union  hac 
previously  imposed  on  the  movement  of  Unitec 
States  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  regulations  set  forth  in  the  Department's 
note  of  January  3, 1955,  as  amended,  which  apply 
to  travel  in  the  United  States  of  certain  Soviet 
citizens,  are  hereby  revised  as  follows.  These  re- 
vised regulations  will  apply  until  further  notice. 

The  following  cities  are  now  open  for  travel: 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania:  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts (except  Charlestown) ;  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Portland,  Oregon; 
Denver,  Colorado;  Flint,  Michigan;  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania :  and  Palo  Alto,  California. 

The  following  cities  and  towns,  with  access  by 
road  along  routes  indicated,  and  access  by  rail  or 
air  in  accordance  with  standing  procedures,  are 
now  open  for  travel :  Morrisville,  Pennsylvania- 
access  by  U.S.  route  1-1A  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia ;     Princeton,    New    Jersey— access 
from  New  Y^ork  or  Philadelphia  by  U.S.  1  to 
Penns  Neck,  New  Jersey  539  to  Princeton;  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey— access  by  New  Jersey 
Turnpike  to  the  New  Brunswick  tollgate,  New 
Jersey  18  to  New  Brunswick;  Metuchen,  New 
Jersey— access  by  U.S.    1    from  New   York  or 
Philadelphia  to  New  Jersey  501,  New  Jersey  501 
to  Metuchen:  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey— access 
from  Elizabeth  via  New  Jersey  82  past  Spring- 
field, southwest  via  New  Jersey  512,  to  New  Provi- 
dence, southeast  from  New  Providence  to  Murray 
Hill. 

The  following  areas  are  now  open  for  travel: 
Lake  Coimty,  Tennessee;  and  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  south  of  U.S.  50  and  the 
South  River. 

The  following  additional  specified  routes  of 
automotive  transit  through  areas  closed  to  travel 
are  authorized : 

(1)  U.S.  Route  1-1 A  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  intermediate  open  points; 

(2)  New  Jersey  73  between  Interchange  No.  4 
m  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  and  Philadelphia  ; 

(3)  New  Jersey  Route  38  between  Camden  and 
he  intersection  of  New  Jersey  38  and  New  Jersey 
'3  east  of  Camden. 

^  The  following  cities  are  now  closed  to  travel : 
Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Washington;  San  Francisco 
■d  Richmond,  California. 

Los  Angeles,  Glendale,  Pasadena  and  Long 
kach,  California  are  closed  to  travel  with  the 
xception  of  that  area  of  Los  Angeles  and  other 
ities  defined  below,  which  is  now  open : 
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That  area  of  Los  Angeles  (including  Universal 
City  and  Culver  City),  Burbank,  and  Beverly 
Hills  bounded  by :  the  Los  Angeles  River  on  the 
North  from  Sepulveda  Boulevard  to  Olive  Ave- 
nue; Olive  Avenue  Northeast  from  the  Los  An- 
geles River  to  Victory  Boulevard;  Victory- 
Riverside  Boulevard  from  Olive  Avenue  South- 
east to  the  Los  Angeles  River;  the  Los  Angeles 
River  Southeast  to  North  Broadway;  North 
Broadway— Broadway  Southwest  to  Slauson 
Avenue;  Slauson  Avenue  West  to  Sepulveda 
Boulevard;  Sepulveda  Boulevard  North  to  the 
Los  Angeles  River. 

The  following  counties  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington are  now  closed  to  travel:  Skagit;  What- 
com; San  Juan;  Island;  Kitsap;  Clallam; 
Jefferson;  Mason;  Grays  Harbor;  Pacific;  Wah- 
kiakum ;  Chelan ;  Okanogan ;  Stevens ;  Ferry ;  and 
Pend  Oreille. 

The  following  counties  in  Georgia  are  now 
closed  to  travel:  Liberty;  Mcintosh;  Glynn;  and 
Camden. 

The  following  counties  in  Florida  are  now 
closed  to  travel  with  the  exception  of  the  cities 
of  Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Miami  Beach:  Nas- 
sau; Duval;  St.  Johns;  Flagler;  Volusia;  Bre- 
vard; Indian  River;  St.  Lucia;  Martin;  Palm 
Beach;  Broward;  Dade;  and  Monroe. 

Stanislaus  Comity,  California  and  Snyder 
County,  Pennsylvania  are  now  closed  to  travel. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  note  of 
August  28, 1957  stated  that  it  was  ready  to  discuss 
with  the  United  States  Government  the  question 
of  opening  a  number  of  cities  and  localities  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  visits  by  foreigners  on  a  basis  of 
reciprocity.    In  this  connection,  it  should  be  re- 
called that  in  its  note  of  March  10,  1952 2  the 
United  States  Government  indicated  that  travel 
regulations  for  Soviet  official  personnel  in  the 
United  States  were  being  instituted  because  of  the 
action  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  restricting 
United   States  personnel  in  the  U.S.S.R.     The 
United    States    Government    would    prefer    the 
mutual  abolition  of  all  zones  in  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are  closed  to  travel  or 
visits  by  citizens  of  the  other  country  and  hereby 
proposes  such  abolition  of  closed  zones. 
November  11,  1957. 


1  IUd.,  Mar.  24,  1952,  p.  451. 
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TEXT  OF  SOVIET  NOTE 

No.  335/Pr 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R.  presents 
its  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  has  the  honor  to  announce  the  following 
changes  introduced  into  the  lists  of  points  and  localities 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  forbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  which 
were  announced  in  the  Ministry's  notes  No.  295/Pr  of 
June  22,  1953,  and  No.  400/Pr  of  November  12,  1953,a  and 
also  in  the  procedure  for  preliminary  notification  of  trips 
of  the  chiefs  and  personnel  of  diplomatic  missions  on  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. : 

1.  Excluded  from  the  list  of  points  and  localities  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  are  forbidden  for  visits  by  foreigners  are 
the  cities  of  Riga,  Lvov,  Chernovtsy,  Uzhgorod,  Irkutsk, 
and  also  the  cities  and  points  in  Moscow  Oblast  of  Lenin- 
ski  Gorki,  the  Abramtsevo  Museum — Country  Seat,  Istra, 
Zvenigorod,  Solnechnogorsk,  Senezhskoe  Lake  with  a 
radius  of  not  more  than  six  kilometers,  Drakino  and 
Lipetsy  (on  the  Oka  River  in  Serpukhovski  Raion). 

Travel  to  the  cities  and  points  of  Moscow  Oblast  men- 
tioned above  is  allowed  in  transit : 

To  Leninski  Gorki  via  Kashirskoye  Shosse ; 

To  the  Abramtsevo  Museum — Country  Seat  via  Yaro- 
slavskoye  Shosse  to  Ryazantsy  and  on  westward  to 
Abramtsevo ; 

To  Istra  via  the  Volokolamskoye  Shosse ; 

To  Zvenigorod  via  the  Minsk  Shosse  to  Golitsyno  and 
beyond  by  Zvenigorod  Shosse  ; 

To  Solnechnogorsk  and  Senezhskoe  Lake  via  the  Lenin- 
grad Shosse ; 

To  the  inhabited  points  Drakino  and  Lipetsy  in  Serpuk- 
hovskii  Raion  via  Simferopol  Shosse. 

2.  Additionally  included  in  the  list  of  points  and  lo- 
calities of  the  U.  S.  "S.  R.  closed  for  visiting  by  foreigners 
are: 

Vysokinichskii,  Ugodsko-Zavodskii,  and  Borovskii 
Raions  of  Kaluzhskaya  Oblast ; 

Struninskii,  Kirzhachskii,  and  Pokrovskii  Raions  of 
Vladimir  Oblast,  the  city  of  Karabanovo,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Makhrinskii  Village  Soviet  of  the  same  oblast; 

Travel  by  the  Ryazan  Shosse  beyond  23  kilometers  from 
Moscow ; 

The  part  of  Leningrad  Oblast  to  the  West  of  the  Volkhov 
River,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  of  Leningrad,  a  30 


Kilometer  zone  around  it,  and  the  points  of  Zelenogorel 
Petrokrepost,  Pavlovsk,  Gatchina,  and  Petrodvorets; 

Frunze  Oblast  of  the  Kirgiz  S.  S.  R. ; 

The  part  of  Dzhambul  Oblast  to  the  East  of  the  Railwa 
line  Myn-Aral,  Lugovoi ;  the  Taldy-Kurgansk  and  Ainu 
Ata  Oblasts  of  the  Kazakh  S.  S.  R. 

The  cities  of  Frunze  and  Alma-Ata  remain  open  f( 
visits  by  foreigners.  Travel  to  these  cities  is  permitte 
by  rail  or  air. 

3.  Preliminary  notification  about  trips  of  the  chiefs  an 
personnel  of  diplomatic  missions  on  the  territory  of  tt 
U.  S.  S.  R.  must  be  sent  to  the  Protocol  Section  of  tt 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Section  of  Extern! 
Relations  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  i 
writing  forty-eight  hours  before  the  beginning  of  the  tri; 
In  reckoning  this  period,  non-working  days  are  exclude* 

4.  The  Ministry  states  that  it  is  ready  to  discuss  wit 
the  Embassy  the  question  of  the  exclusion  from  the  lii 
of  points  and  localities  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  forbidden  f< 
visits  by  foreigners  of  a  number  of  cities  and  localities  i 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

August  28, 1957 
Moscow 


Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador 
Waive  Fingerprint  Requirement 

Press  release  640  dated  November  22 

Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  have  agreed  wit 
the  United  States  to  waive,  on  a  reciprocal  basi 
the  fingerprinting  of  nonimmigrant  visa  appl 
cants. 

As  a  result  of  separate  agreements,  which  b< 
came  effective  October  18,  1957,  for  Peru  ni 
tionals,  November  7,  1957,  for  Liberian  national 
and  November  19,  1957,  for  Ecuadoran  national 
no  nation  in  the  world  now  requires  the  fingei 
printing  of  Americans  for  nonimmigrant  visas. 

On  October  10,  1957,  it  was  announced  that  fir 
gerprinting  would  no  longer  be  required  by  tl 
United  States  for  nonimmigrant  visas  in  mos 
categories,1  except  for  the  three  nations  mentione 
above. 


'  Ibid.,  Jan.  31, 1955,  p.  197. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28, 1957,  p.  682. 
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U.N.  Committee  Approves  Revision 
Df  Refugee  Program 

Following  is  a  statement  by  George  Meany, 
U.  S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly] 
node  in  Committee  III  {Social,  Humanitarian 
ind  Cultural)  on  November  8,  together  xoith  the 
ext  of  a  13-power  draft  resolution  adopted  by  the 
^om  m  it  tee  on  No  vember  12. 

TATEMENT  BY  MR.  MEANY 

.8.  delegation  press  release  2800 

My  Government,  in  association  with  12  other 
overnments,  has  sponsored  the  resolution 
Inch  is  before  this  Committee  in  document 
./C.3/L.639.  My  Government  strongly  sup- 
orts  this  resolution  and  the  objectives  which  it 
presents.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  make  a 
atement  about  this  resolution  and  most  particu- 
rly  about  these  objectives. 

My  Government,  as  we  have  previously  stated, 
iheves  that  the  institution  and  the  office  of  the 
nited  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
ays  an  essential  role  in  the  world  today.  We 
■plore  the  conditions  which  make  this  role  neces- 
ry.     We  have  taken  many  actions,  alone  and 

cooperation  with  other  nations,  to  ameliorate 
ese  conditions.     Nonetheless,  refugee  problems 
d  refugees  in  need  of  assistance  continue  and 
II  continue  so  long  as  the  political  conditions 
nch  create  them  exist  in  the  world. 
My  Government  supports  the  extension  of  the 
tndate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
ner  for  Refugees  and  his  office  for  an  addi- 
nal  period  because  the  protection  he  provides 
still  needed.    It  is  not  enough,  however,  that 
?re  be  a  High  Commissioner;  he  must  also 
re  a  program  to  carry  out,  a  program  directed 
«rd  finding  permanent  solutions  for  the  prob- 
■  of  all  refugees  within  his  mandate  who  are 
need  of  his  assistance.     It  is  toward  such  a 
)gram  that  the  present  resolution  is  addressed, 
tfost  of  us  here  in  this  room  have  already  ex- 
ssed  our  warm  appreciation  and  approval  of 
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the  results  which  the  High  Commissioner's  cur- 
rent program— the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Emergency  Fund  program-has  been  able  to 
achieve  and  will  still  achieve  before  its  termina- 
tion on  December  31,  1958.  The  United  States, 
which  has  played  an  active  and,  we  hope,  a  con- 
structive role  in  the  formulation  and  support  of 
the  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund 
program,  heartily  endorses  this  approval. 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund 
program  was  created  in  1953  and  represented  the 
best  thinking  and  the  best  planning  which  the 
interested  members  of  the  United  Nations  were 
able  to  bring  to  the  problem  as  it  then  appeared. 
Ihe  support  which  the  program  has  since  received 
from  many  governments  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  thinking  and  this  planning  were  sound. 

At  the  same  time,  my  Government  feels  that  the 
additional  experience  now  available  to  us,  and 
most  particularly  the  experience  we  have  gained 
from  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Emergency  Fund  program  itself,  indicates  that 
we  should  consider  a  somewhat  different  type  of 
operation  for  the  future. 

Basis  for  U.S.  Support 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  would  like  to 
make  very  clear  certain  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  United  States  support  of  the  present 
resolution  is  based. 

1.  The  United  States  supports  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  be- 
lieves that  he  must  have  an  effective  program. 
We  expect  to  continue  to  support  such  a  program 
in  the  future  as  we  have  supported  it  in  the  past. 

2.  The  United  States  feels  that  the  refugee 
problem  is  a  dynamic  and  not  a  static  problem. 
It  continually  changes  in  its  dimensions,  in  its 
nature,  and  in  its  location.  It  is  constant  only  in 
one  respect :  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as 
conditions  exist  which  create  it. 

3.  This  being  so,  we  feel  that  it  is  not  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  defined  at  once  for  all  time.  It 
cannot  be  met  by  establishing  a  program  for  a 
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specified  number  of  years  with  a  specified  amount 
of  money.  Long  before  the  allotted  time  has 
passed,  the  refugee  problem  would  have  changed, 
casting  doubt  on  the  validity  of  whatever  plan- 
ning we  might  do  today. 

4.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  essential  that 
whatever  programs  we  devise  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  meet  these  changing  conditions  as  they 
occur. 

"We  believe  that  the  present  resolution  provides 
a  framework  which  is  consistent  with  these  points. 
I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  summarize  what  we 
think  the  present  resolution  will  do : 

1.  It  will  provide  for  the  termination  of 
TJNEEF  insofar  as  it  is  a  program  designed  to 
help  specific  groups  of  refugees  over  a  limited 
period  of  time  for  a  given  sum  of  money. 

2.  It  will  permit  fully  the  continuation  of  any 
assistance  now  provided  under  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Emergency  Fund  so  long  as  the  need 
remains.  Examples  of  this  might  be  the  program 
to  settle  in-camp  refugees  and  the  difficult-cases 
program. 

3.  It  will  permit  the  continuation  of  existing 
programs  to  meet  emergency  situations  so  long  as 
the  emergency  need  remains.  A  case  in  point 
might  be  the  Hungarian  refugee  program. 

4.  It  will  permit  the  initiation  of  emergency 
appeals  and  programs  to  meet  new  emergency 
refugee  situations  as  they  might  arise. 

5.  It  will  encourage  the  annual  review  of  the 
entire  effort  in  order  to  relate  it  to  current  con- 
ditions. Programs  which  have  achieved  their  ob- 
jectives may  be  dropped.  Programs  which  are  in 
midstream  may  be  revised  and  continued.  New 
projects  to  meet  new  situations  may  be  added. 
The  balance  among  all  programs  may  be  re- 
assessed to  insure  that  the  total  represents  a  real- 
istic approach  to  the  entire  refugee  situation  as 
changed  since  the  last  annual  review. 

6.  It  will  provide  the  High  Commissioner  with 
a  small  emergency  fund  to  meet  minor  emergen- 
cies as  they  arise. 

7.  It  will  i^rovide  a  policy  committee  which 
may  authorize  the  High  Commissioner's  separate 
appeals  for  funds  and  approve  specific  projects 
of  assistance  to  refugees. 

H.   II,  will  provide  the  High  Commissioner  with 
an  ever-present  mechanism  through  which  he  may 
and  utilize,  large-scale,  emergency  aid. 
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By  its  separability  of  programs  it  will  permi 
countries  to  concentrate  their  contributions  oi 
those  refugee  situations  of  particular  appeal  anc 
interest  to  themselves.  This  should  encourag* 
contributions  from  countries  which  have  not  con 
tributed  in  the  past. 

Madam  Chairman,  we  believe  this  resolutioi 
recognizes  the  refugee  problem  for  what  i 
actually  is — a  dynamic  human  problem  that  i 
the  byproduct  of  political  stresses.  It  is  not  ( 
static  and  measurable  problem,  soluble  within  ; 
predictable  time  for  some  predictable  sum  o: 
money. 

The  resolution  is  necessarily  a  long  one.  How 
ever,  in  the  light  of  the  explanation  I  hav 
given  I  believe  the  meaning  of  its  individua 
paragraphs  will  be  clear.  Therefore,  I  do  no 
intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  Committee  with  i 
paragraph-by -paragraph  analysis. 

There  are,  however,  three  related  points  whicl 
I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  time. 

Financial  Implications 

The  first  is  the  question  of  the  financial  implica 
tions  which  this  resolution  may  hold  for  th 
United  Nations  and  for  its  individual  member! 
On  this  point  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  the  viei 
of  my  delegation  neither  the  sponsors  nor  th 
supporters  of  this  resolution  are  assuming  an; 
moral  or  legal  obligations  toward  future  financis 
contributions.  I  have  already  stated  that  it  is  th 
intention  of  my  Government  to  continue  to  sup 
port  the  constructive  programs  of  the  Unite 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Ho\* 
ever,  it  is  well  known  that  all  future  financis 
commitments  of  the  United  States  are  within  th 
province  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  t 
determine  on  an  annual  basis.  It  would  not  I 
possible,  therefore,  for  my  delegation  to  mak 
either  an  actual  or  an  implied  promise  of  sue 
future  financial  support  from  the  United  State: 
It  is  my  personal  belief  and  hope  that  financis 
support  by  the  United  States  will  continue  in  tli 
future  for  a  soundly  conceived  program.  I  b< 
lieve  that  the  past  record  of  the  United  States  i 
this  field  is  a  powerful  indication  that  our  interes 
in  the  humanitarian  problems  of  refugees  is 
continuing  one  and  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  histor 
and  our  beliefs.  Nonetheless,  I  repeat  that  w 
could  not  support  the  present  resolution  if  we  fe 
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that  ir  implied  an  obligation  of  future  financial 
support 

Secondly,  there  may  exist  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  envisaged  in  this  resolution 
is  intended  to  affect  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees.  As 
we  all  know,  the  question  of  Arab  refugees  in 
Palestine  is  being  dealt  with  by  other  United 
Nations  agencies.  It  is  therefore  not  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
And  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  reso- 
lution to  affect  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  in  any  way. 

The  third  question  is  that  concerning  the  uni- 
versality of  this  proposal  among  refugees  under 
the  High  Commissioner's  mandate.  We  think 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  language  of  this 
resolution  makes  very  clear  that  the  assistance  it 
riU  enable  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
o  provide  is  intended  for  any  refugees  in  need 
vho  are  under  his  mandate  wherever  in  the  world 
hey  may  be  located— whether  in  Asia,  in  Europe, 
n  Africa,  or  in  the  Americas.  There  is  no  pri- 
vity among  the  hungry  and  the  needy  except 
hat  imposed  by  greater  hunger  and  greater  need 
tself. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  program  pro- 
«Md  in  this  resolution  will  be  far  more  respon- 
se to  need  wherever  it  may  arise  than  the  United 
nations  Refugee  Emergency  Fund  program  ever 
ould  be.  By  definition  the  United  Nations  Refu- 
se Emergency  Fund  program  was  restricted 
rom  its  inception.  It  could  help  only  those  who 
ere  in  need  when  it  was  drawn  up  and  were 
lerefore  included  in  its  compass. 

The  present  resolution,  on  the  contrary,  fully 
cognizes  that  there  may  arise  anywhere  at  any 
me  new  situations  of  need  which  none  of  us  can 
w  foresee  but  which  should  not  for  that  rea- 
m—and will  not  under  this  resolution— be  given 
[sufficient  consideration  in  the  High  Commis- 
oner*s  program. 

In  conclusion,  Madam  Chairman,  let  me  state 
tat  my  delegation  is  proud  to  associate  itself  with 
e  sponsorship  of  this  resolution.  It  is  the  prod- 
:t  of  much  thought  by  many  people  and  many 
itions.  We  think  that  it  will  give  the  High 
Jnnnissioner  a  framework  within  which  he  can 
>erate  effectively.  We  think  it  will  give  him  a 
ogram  firm  enough  to  enable  him  to  plan  for  the 
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future  but  flexible  enough  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. We  believe  it  will  provide  a  means  which 
in  the  future  will  enable  the  High  Commissioner 
to  be  not  only  the  legal  protector  but  also  the  ef- 
fective conscience  of  the  United  Nations  toward 
needy  refugees  who  are  his  charge. 

TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION  ' 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  problem  of  those  refugees  within 
the  mandate  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  who  are  the  concern  of  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  (UNREF), 

Noting  irith  approval  that  the  UNREF  programme,  if 
it  receives  the  necessary  funds,  will  have  reduced  by  31 
December  1958  the  number  of  non-settled  refugees  under 
the  programme  to  the  point  where  most  countries  of  asy- 
lum should  be  able  to  support  these  refugees  without  in- 
ternational assistance, 

Recognizing  that  after  31  December  1958  there  will  re- 
main a  residual  need  for  international  aid  in  certain 
countries,  and  particularly  among  certain  groups  and  cat- 
egories of  these  refugees, 

Bearing  in  mind  that  new  refugee  situations  requiring 
international  assistance  have  arisen  to  augment  the  prob- 
lem since  the  establishment  of  UNREF,  and  that  other 
such  situations  may  arise  in  the  future  wherein  interna- 
tional assistance  may  be  appropriate, 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  under  the  Statute  of  his  Office, 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeking  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems of  refugees  through  voluntary  repatriation,  resettle- 
ment and  integration, 

Recalling  its  resolution  538  B  (VI)  adopted  on  2  Feb- 
ruary 1952  in  which  it  authorized  the  High  Commissioner 
to  issue  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
emergency  aid  to  be  given  to  the  most  needy  groups 
among  refugees  within  his  mandate, 

Recalling  its  resolution  832  (IX)  of  21  October  1954  in 
which  it  authorized  the  High  Commissioner  to  undertake 
a  programme  to  be  devoted  principally  to  the  promotion 
of  permanent  solutions  for  certain  refugees  coming  within 
his  mandate  and  also  to  permit  emergency  assistance  to 
the  most  needy  cases  among  these  refugees,  and  to  ap- 
peal for  voluntary  contributions  towards  a  fund  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  this  programme  and  incorporating  the 
fund  authorized  in  resolution  538  B  (VI), 

Further  recalling  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion 565  (XIX)  of  31  March  1955  in  accordance  with 
which  the  Council  reconstituted  the  High  Commissioner's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Refugees  as  an  Executive 
Committee, 


1  U.N.  doc.  L.  639/Rev.  1,  as  amended ;  adopted  by  Com- 
mittee III  on  Nov.  12  by  a  vote  of  59-0-14  and  in  plenary 
session  on  Nov.  26  by  a  vote  of  63-0-10. 
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Having  considered  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolu- 
tion 650  (XXIV)  of  24  July  1957, 

1.  Approves  the  recommendations  contained  in  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  resolution  650  (XXIV)  of 
24  July  1957,  and  accordingly : 

(a)  Requests  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  to  intensify  the  UNREF  programme  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  in  order  to  achieve  permanent 
solutions  for  the  maximum  number  of  refugees  remaining 
in  camps,  without  losing  sight  of  the  need  to  continue  to 
seek  solutions  for  the  problems  of  refugees  outside 
camps ; 

(b)  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner  to  appeal  to 
States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  members  of 
the  specialized  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
additional  funds  needed  for  closing  the  refugee  camps ; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  basic  principle  laid  down  in  paragraph 
1  of  the  statute  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  regard- 
ing forms  of  permanent  solution  of  the  problems  of  refu- 
gees, by  actions  designed  to  "facilitate  the  voluntary  re- 
patriation of  such  refugees,  or  their  assimilation  within 
new  national  communities" ; 

3.  Decides  that  the  operations  under  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  shall  not  be  continued  after  31  December 
1958  except  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  4  below ; 

4.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  supervise  the 
orderly  completion  of  projects  financed  from  the  United 
Nations  Refugee  Fund  which  were  started  but  not  com- 
pleted before  31  December  1958,  and  to  carry  out  the 
liquidation  of  UNREF  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
5  (a)  below; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  estab- 
lish, not  later  than  at  its  twenty-sixth  session,  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Pro- 
gramme with  the  terms  of  reference  set  forth  below. 
This  Committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  States  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  members  of  any  of  the  specialized  agencies,  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council  on  the  widest  possible  geographical 
basis  from  those  States  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in 
and  devotion  to  the  solution  of  the  refugee  problem,  this 
Committee  to  take  the  place  of  the  UNREF  Executive 
Committee  and  to  be  entrusted  with  the  following 
functions : 

(a)  To  give  directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund ; 

(b)  To  advise  the  High  Commissioner,  at  his  request, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  under  the  statute  of  his 
Office ; 

(c)  To  advise  the  High  Commissioner  as  to  whether  it 
is  appropriate  for  international  assistance  to  be  provided 
through  his  Office  in  order  to  help  to  solve  specific  refugee 
problems  remaining  unsolved  after  31  December  1958  or 
arising  after  that  date ; 

(d)  To  authorize  the  High  Commissioner  to  make  ap- 
peals for  funds  to  enable  him  to  solve  refugee  problems 
referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (c)  above ; 

(e)  To  approve  projects  for  assistance  to  refugees  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  sub-paragraph  (c)  above; 

(f )  To  give  directives  to  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 


use  of  the  emergency  fund  to  be  established  under  the 
terms  of  paragraph  7  below ; 

6.  Authorizes  the  High  Commissioner,  under  conditions 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Programme,  to  make  appeals  for  funds  needed 
to  provide  supplemental  temporary  care  and  maintenance 
to,  and  participate  in  the  financing  of  permanent  solu- 
tions for,  refugees  coming  within  his  mandate  and  other- 
wise not  provided  for ; 

7.  Further  authorizes  the  High  Commissioner  to  es- 
tablish an  emergency  fund  not  to  exceed  $500,000,  to  be 
utilized  under  general  directives  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  High  Commissioner's  Programme  and  to 
maintain  this  fund  from  the  repayments  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  loans  made  by  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Fund  (UNREF)  and  from  voluntary  contributions  made 
for  this  purpose ; 

8.  Decides  that  appropriate  financial  rules  for  the  use 
of  all  funds  received  by  the  High  Commissioner  under 
the  terms  of  this  resolution  shall  be  established,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner's Programme  and  in  accordance  with  the  Statute 
of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  and  the  Financial 
Regulations  of  the  United  Nations ; 

9.  Requests  the  UNREF  Executive  Committee  to  ex- 
ercise in  1958  such  functions  incumbent  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Programme 
in  conformity  with  paragraph  5  above,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary with  a  view  to  assuring  the  continuity  of  interna- 
tional assistance  to  refugees  falling  within  the  scope  of 
paragraphs  (c)  above; 

10.  Requests  the  High  Commissioner  to  include  in  his 
annual  report  a  statement  on  the  measures  which  he  has 
taken  under  the  terms  of  the  present  resolution. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

Asian  Regional  Conference,  ILO 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 14  (press  release  628)  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Fourth  Asian  Regional  Conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  which  con- 
vened at  New  Delhi  on  November  13. 

TJ.B.  Government  Representatives 

Leo  R.  Werts,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Department  of  Labor 

Winthrop  G.  Brown,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  American 
Embassy,  New  Delhi,  India 

Advisers 

David   S.   Burgess,  Labor  Attache,  American  Embassy, 

New  Delhi,  India 
Henri    Sokolove,    Labor    Attach^,    American    Embassy, 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federation  of  Malaya 
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U.S.  Employer  Representative 

Cola  G.  Parker,  president,   Kimberly-Clark  Corporation, 
Xeeuah,  Wis. 

D  J3.  Employee  Representative 

Lm  W.  Minton,  president,  Glass  Blowers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  ILO  is  recognized  as  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  an 
Agreement  between  the  two  organizations  which 
became  effective  December  11, 1946. 

The  Director  General  of  the  ILO  has  invited 
25  nations  to  participate  in  this  Conference,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
andtheU.S.S.R. 

This  session  of  the  Conference  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  consideration  of  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's report,  labor  and  social  problems  in  the 
small-scale  and  handicraft  industries  in  Asian 
countries,  conditions  of  life  and  work  among 
agriculture  workers,  and  labor-management  re- 
lations. Special  emphasis  is  to  be  made  on  dis- 
cussions covering  this  last  point. 

These  conferences  are  held  approximately  every 
1  years,  the  last  one  having  been  held  at  Tokyo 
September  14-25,  1953. 

Pacific  Science  Congress 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
>er  18  (press  release  635)  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
nent  will  be  represented  by  the  following  delega- 
ion  at  the  Ninth  Pacific  Science  Congress  of  the 
Dacific  Science  Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  November  18-December  9, 
957,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
Hiailand  and  the  Science  Society  of  Thailand  : 
delegates 

Bowles  A.  Ryerson,  chairman,  dean,  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif, 
lobert  D.  Fletcher,  director,  Air  Weather  Service,  Scien- 
tific Services,  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Md. 

•  R.  Fosberg,   U.S.   Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior 

filliam  D.  Johnston,  Jr.,  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 

A.  Maynard,  chairman,  Division  of  Biology  and  Agri- 
culture, National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

arl  F.  Meyer,  retired  director,  G.W.  Hooper  Foundation, 
University  of  California  Medical  Center,  Berkelev 
Calif. 

ecemfaer  9,  J  957 


George  P.  Murdock,  professor  of  anthropology,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cyril  E.  Pemberton,  retired,  Department  of  Entomology, 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  Experiment 
Station,  Honolulu,  T.H. 

Roger  R.  Revelle,  director,  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography, University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus,  dean,  Institute  of  Technology, 
University  of  Minnesota,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Alexander  Spoehr,  director,  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum, 
Honolulu,  T.H. 

R.  Earl  Storie,  professor  of  soils  and  plant  nutrition, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Pacific  Science  Association  was  founded  by 
the  late  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  director  of  the 
Bishop  Museum  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  when  the 
First  Pan-Pacific  Scientific  Conference  was  con- 
vened there  in  1920.  Member  countries  adhere  to 
the  Association  through  scientific  organizations. 
The  United  States  adheres  through  the  National 
Research  Council. 

The  Pacific  Science  Council  is  the  continuing 
organization  of  the  Association.  It  presently  con- 
sists of  members  of  scientific  organizations  from  14 
countries :  Australia,  Canada,  China,  France,  Ha- 
waii, Indonesia,  Japan,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Philippines,  Thailand,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Viet-Nam. 

ECE  Steel  Committee 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 21  (press  release  638)  the  designation  of 
Walter  H.  Leo  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  an  executive 
of  the  Sheffield  Division  of  Armco  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, as  U.S.  delegate  to  the  19th  session  of  the 
Steel  Committee  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  to  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  beginning  November  25 
1957. 

The  Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
subcommittee  groups  of  ECE,  provides  a  forum 
where  experts  in  the  field  of  steel  production  may 
meet  periodically  to  consider  and  discuss  prob- 
lems of  common  interest.  Discussions  in  the  com- 
ing session  will  concern  papers  on  the  long-term 
trends  and  problems  in  the  European  steel  indus- 
try, the  preparation  of  the  steel  market  review 
for  1957,  and  the  methodology  of  manning  tables, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  report  on  wire 
rods  and  wire.  The  Committee  will  also  discuss 
its  annual  report  to  ECE. 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 


Atomic  Energy 

Statute    of    the    International    Atomic    Energy    Agency. 
Done  at  New  York  October  26, 1956.     Entered  into  force 
July  29, 1957.     TIAS  3873. 
Ratification  deposited:  El  Salvador,  November  22, 1957. 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement.  Signed  at 
Chicago  December  7,  1944.  Entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  February  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Ireland,  November  15,  1957. 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation.     Done  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944.     Entered  into  force  April  4, 
1947.     TIAS  1591. 
Adherence  deposited:  Tunisia,  November  18,  1957. 

Copyright 

Universal   copyright  convention.     Done  at  Geneva   Sep- 
tember 6,  1952.     Entered  into  force  September  16,  1955. 
TIAS  3324. 
Ratification  deposited:   Argentina,  November  13,  1957. 

Customs  Tariffs 

Protocol  modifying  the  convention  signed  at  Brussels  July 
5, 1890  (26  Stat.  1518),  creating  an  International  Union 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs.  Done  at  Brus- 
sels December  16,  1949.  Entered  into  force  May  5,  1950. 
TIAS  3922. 
Adherence  deposited :   Hungary,  October  18,  1957. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration.    Done  at  Washington  May  25,  1955.     Entered 
into  force  July  20, 1956.     TIAS  3620. 
Acceptance  deposited:    Greece,  September  26,  1957. 
Signature  and  acceptance:  Afghanistan,  September  23, 
1957. 

Fur  Seals 

Interim  convention  on  conservation  of  north  Pacific  fur 
seals.     Signed  at  Washington  February  9,  1957.     En- 
tered into  force  October  14,  1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:   November  15,  1957. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 

International    convention    for    the    northwest    Atlantic 
fisheries.     Dated    at    Washington    February    8,    1949. 
Entered  into  force  July  3,  1950.     TIAS  2089. 
Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  applica- 
tion to:   Land  Berlin,  August  26,  1957. 

Protocol  to  the  international  convention  for  the  north- 
west  Atlantic   fisheries   signed    at   Washington   under 


1  Not  in  force. 


date  of  February  8,  1949  (TIAS  2080).     Done  at  Wash 
ington  June  25, 1956. ' 

Notification  by  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  of  applica- 
tion to:    Land  Berlin,  August  26,  1957. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention  and  six  an 
nexes.     Signed   at   Buenos   Aires   December   22,    1952 
Entered  into  force  January  1,  1954.     TIAS  3266. 
Accession  deposited:    Sudan,  October  23,  1957. 

Weather  Stations 

Agreement  on  north  Atlantic  ocean  stations.  Done  ai 
Paris  February  25,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Februars 
1, 1955.     TIAS  3186. 

Accession  deposited:    Federal   Republic   of  Germany 
October  15, 1957. 

Whaling 

Amendments  to  paragraphs  5,  8(a)  and  (c),  and  11  of  the 
schedule  of  the  international  whaling  convention  of  194( 
(TIAS  1849).  Adopted  at  the  ninth  meeting  of  th( 
International  Whaling  Commission,  London  June  24-28 
1957.     Entered  into  force  October  4,  1957. 


BILATERAL 

Israel 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455 ;  69  Stat.  44,  721 ;  71 
Stat.  345),  with  agreed  minute  and  memorandum  oi 
understanding.  Signed  at  Washington  November  7, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  November  7,  1957. 

Korea 

Treaty   of   friendship,    commerce    and   navigation,   with 
protocol.     Signed   at    Seoul   November   28,    1956.    En- 
tered into  force  November  7, 1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:   November  15,  1957. 

Netherlands 

Treaty   of   friendship,    commerce   and   navigation,   with 
protocol  and  exchange  of  notes.     Signed  at  The  Hague 
March  27, 1956.     Entered  into  force  December  5, 1957. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:    November  15,  1957. 

Supplementary  commercial  convention.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington August  26,  1852.  Entered  into  force  April  8, 
1853.     10  Stat.  982. 

Terminated :   December  5,  1957   (replaced  by  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  supra). 

Agreement  relating  to  registration  of  trade-marks. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  February 

10  and  16,  1883.     Entered  into  force  February  16,  1883. 

11  Malloy  1265. 

Terminated:   December  5,  1957  (replaced  by  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  supra). 

Norway 

Agreement  amending  annex  C  of  the  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance agreement  of  January  27,  1950  (TIAS  2016). 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo  October  24  and 
November  4, 1957.     Entered  into  force  November  4, 1957. 

Portugal 

Agreement  supplementing  the  defense  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1951  (TIAS  3087).  Signed  at  Lisbon  Novem- 
ber 15,  1957.     Entered  into  force  November  15,  1957. 
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Africa.  The  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Sub- 
Sahara  Africa:  A  United  States  Point  of  View 
(Palmer) 

American  Republics.  The  Significance  of  Latin 
America  in  the  Free  World  (Rubottom) 

Argentina.  Salute  to  Argentine  Air  Force  (Eisen- 
hower, Aramburu) 

Asia.  Asian  Regional  Conference,  ILO  (delega- 
tion)        

Aviation.  Salute  to  Argentine  Air  Force  (Eisen- 
hower,  Aramburu)      .... 

Department  and  Foreign  Service.  Liberia,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  Waive  Fingerprint  Requirement 

Economic  Affairs 

RCE    Steel   Committee    (delegate) 

International  Trade  and  Development— The  Tear 
Ahead    (Dillon) 

Ecuador.  Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  Waive  Fin- 
gerprint Requirement 

Europe.    ECE  Steel  Committee  (delegate) 

Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Liberia,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador  Waive  Fingerprint  Requirement 
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Asian  Regional  Conference,  ILO  (delegation) 

ECE    Steel   Committee    (delegate) 

Pacific  Science  Congress  (delegation) 

Liberia.  Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  Waive  Fin- 
gerprint Requirement 

Military  Affairs.  Secretary  Dulles'  News  Confer- 
ence of  November  19 

Morocco.  Moroccan  National  Holiday  (Eisen- 
hower)    

Mutual  Security 

International  Trade  and  Development— The  Year 

Ahead    ( Dillon) 

rhe  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa  : 

A  United  States  Point  of  View  (Palmer) 
Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  November 


Von-Self-Governing  Territories.  The  Problems 
and  Prospects  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa:  A  United 
States  Point  of  View   (Palmer) 

Wth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Secretary 
Dulles'  News  Conference  of  November  19 

'eru.  Liberia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  Waive  Finger- 
print Requirement     .     . 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  18-24 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Division 
Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D  C 

Press  releases  issued  prior  to  November  18  which 
appear  m  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos  626 
of  November  13,  628  of  November  14,  630  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  and  633  of  November  16.  govern 
No.  Date 
*634  11/18 
635     11/18 


636  11/19 

t637  11/20 

638  11/21 

1639  11/22 

640  11/22 


Subject 
Death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Sullivan 
Delegation  to  Pacific  Science  Congress 

(rewrite). 
Dulles :  news  conference. 
Elbrick:   "Problems  and  Progress  in 

the  Atlantic  Community." 
Delegate    to    ECE    Steel    Committee 

(rewrite). 
Program  for  visit  of  King  Mohamed  V 

(rewrite). 
Liberia,    Peru,    and    Ecuador    waive 
fingerprint  requirements. 


*Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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OFFICIAL   BUSINESS 


How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 


Who  makes  our  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made?  Who 
decides  what  the  Nation  shall  do  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  how  are  decisions  reached? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  read  How  Foreign  Policy 
Is  Made.  This  short,  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  briefly  and 
directly 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  President 

.  .  .  the  role  of  Congress 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  official  household 

.  .  .  the  composition  and  task  of  the  National  Security 

Council 
.  .  .  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Department  of 

State 
.  .  .  the  effect  other  nations  may  have  on  our  policy 

making 
.  .  .  the  basic  part  played  by  our  citizenry  in  determining 

foreign  policy  decisions 

Copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  10  cents  each. 
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Problems  and  Progress  in  the  Atlantic  Community 


by  O.  Burke  Elbrick 

Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Affairs 


I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening 
jme  of  the  recent  developments  in  our  relations 
•ith  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  some  of  the 
ifficulties  posed  for  us  by  the  attitudes  and  ac- 
ions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and,  finally,  some  of  the 
kings  we  and  our  allies  are  doing  in  the  search 
pr  solutions  to  the  complex  problems  of  securing 
2ace  and  freedom  in  the  world  and  the  rela- 
onship  of  these  problems  to  our  traditional  con- 
rn  with  opportunities  here  at  home  for  growth 
id  progress. 

For  several  years  now  the  public  posture  of  the 
bviet   Union   has   combined   threats   and   false 
arges    against    the   United    States   and    other 
estern  nations  with  an  appearance  of  concern 
r  world  peace  and  the  future  of  the  people  in 
iderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.    The  response 
\  the  Atlantic  Community— Canada,  the  United 
ates,  the  United  Kingdom,  Iceland,  and  the 
mtries  of  Western  Europe— to  this  two-faced 
viet  behavior  has  been  to  hold  steadily  to  a 
licy  directed  toward  advancing  our  own  desires 
r  peace  and  progress  and  frustrating  interna- 
nal  communism's  efforts  to  undermine  our  in- 
oendence  and  security.    In  this  effort  we  have 
ed  in  concert  with  many  of  the  countries  of 
J  Atlantic  Community. 

50  much  of  our  present  relations  with  the 
mtries  of  the  Atlantic  Community  stems  from 
'elopments  relating  to  World  War  II  and  its 
ermath  that  it  is  useful  to  recall  a  few  facts 
>ut  that  period.  Three  things  that  became 
irly  evident  shortly  after  the  war  were,  first 
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the  devotion  to  freedom,  individual  liberty,  and 
representative    government    which    the    United 
States  shared  with  other  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
Community;  second,  the  very  serious  disruption 
of  the  long-established  commercial  and  financial 
patterns  of  United  Kingdom  and  Western  Euro- 
pean economic  life;  and,  third,  the  recognition 
that   for  their   future  safety  and  progress  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Western  Europe,  and  to  a 
considerable    extent    Canada    and    the    United 
States,  would  have  to  cooperate  far  more  closely 
than  they  ever  had  before.     The  United  States, 
while  it  was  materially  the  strongest  member  of 
the  free  world,  became  aware  that,  in  the  interde- 
pendent world  of  the  mid-20th  century,  its  future 
was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  other  free 
nations  and  particularly  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.    Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons 
why  this  was  and  is  still  so. 

During  and  immediately  after  World  War  II 
the  Soviet  Union  had  every  opportunity  to  de- 
velop increasingly  close  relations  with  the  West. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  had  participated 
in  the  war  and  that  after  the  war  they  made  cer- 
tain gestures,  such  as  joining  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  direction  of  becoming  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  international  community,  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  after  1945  that  they  were 
not  really  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  search  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  which  were  causing 
unrest  and  instability  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  now  when  the 
Soviets  charge  that  the  West  is  threatening  them 
by  creating  military  alliances,  restricting  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  otherwise  refusing  to 
treat  them  as  a  friendly  power. 
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Because  we  have  recognized  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  unity  among  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  in  the  face  of  Soviet  Communist  "divide 
and  conquer"  tactics,  it  has  been  our  effort  to  try 
to  find  common  ground  with  our  allies  which 
would  take  their  views  into  account  as  to  the  best 
means  for  advancing  both  our  own  and  the  free 
world's  interests.  We  and  our  allies  have  not  al- 
ways seen  entirely  eye  to  eye  in  our  attempts  to 
assess  the  Soviet  threat,  on  how  to  counter  it,  and 
on  how  to  reach  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  trade 
and  economic  progress  in  a  world  characterized 
by  changing  technology  and  increasing  interde- 
pendence. Despite  these  differences  we  have 
achieved  a  high  degree  of  unity.  The  compro- 
mises we  have  worked  out  have  not  always  re- 
sulted in  policies  which  either  we  or  our  friends 
considered  perfect,  but  reasonably  satisfactory 
resolutions  have  been  reached  and,  even  more 
important,  they  have  been  freely  arrived  at  by  a 
large  number  of  sovereign,  independent  nations 
without  the  coercion  and  domination  which  mark 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
neighbors. 

In  the  light  of  this  background  let  us  examine 
the  direction  of  the  Western  powers'  efforts  since 
World  War  II  to  help  overcome  these  problems 
and  to  advance  our  own  and  our  allies'  interests. 
The  overriding  problem  for  Western  Europe 
after  the  war  was  how  to  restore  its  badly  dis- 
rupted economy  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
sufficient  defensive  strength  to  discourage  any 
thought  of  an  easy  victory  which  a  potential  ag- 
gressor might  have.  As  the  only  free-world 
country  with  abundant  resources  which  had  sur- 
vived the  war  with  its  economy  intact,  the  United 
States  was  the  only  country  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide substantial  assistance  to  its  allies.  Even  had 
we  not  had  the  strong  bonds  which  bind  us  to  the 
Atlantic  Community  nations,  it  was  clear  that  it 
was  in  our  own  interest  to  try  to  help  assure  that 
their  culture,  resources,  and  productive  capacity 
were  not  lost  to  the  free  world. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective  we  have  since  1945 
made  available  to  Western  Europe  some  $24.6 
billion  worth  of  nonmilitary  assistance.  This  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  1  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product  during  that  period.  It  has 
proved,  however,  to  be  the  essential  pump-prim- 
ing element  which  has  made  it  possible  for  West- 
ern Europe  to  rebuild  its  economy  so  successfully 


that  in  1956  its  production  of  goods  and  service 
was  62  percent  above  the  1947  level. 

Under  the  leadership  of  a  number  of  f  arsighte 
statesmen,  Western  Europe  has  become  increa; 
ingly  aware  that  it  must  substitute  new  economi 
patterns  for  the  industrial  and  commercial  metl 
ods  which  have  prevailed  for  many  decades.  Tli 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  beginning  in  195' 
sought  to  pool  the  coal  and  steel  production  an 
marketing  of  France,  the  Federal  Republic  c 
Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Lu3 
embourg.  The  progress  made  since  then  by  the* 
six  nations  has  encouraged  Western  Europe  t 
recognize  that  economic  integration  may  benef 
all  of  the  participants  by  breaking  down  anciei 
barriers  which  until  now  have  prevented  the  efl 
cient  development  of  their  economies.  More  n 
cently,  the  six  countries  have  taken  two  more  stej 
toward  integration  known  as  the  Common  Mark 
and  EURATOM,  which  are  expected  to  exten 
the  benefits  derived  from  an  integrated  coal  an 
steel  industry  to  a  wide  variety  of  other  produc 
and  industries,  including  the  peaceful  uses  < 
atomic  energy.  The  United  States  has  encou 
aged  the  Europeans  in  all  of  these  steps  in  the  b 
lief  that,  the  more  efficient  their  economies,  tl 
stronger  and  more  stable  Western  Europe  will  b 
come. 

NATO,  a  Bulwark  Against  Aggression 

As  Soviet  military  strength  continued  to  i: 
crease  after  1945  and  the  Soviets'  intention  to  e 
tend  their  area  of  dominance  became  clear  wi 
the  1948  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  North  A 
lantic  nations  became  increasingly  aware  of  tl 
inadequacy  of  their  defenses  against  possible  a 
gression.  To  meet  this  threat  they  organized 
1949  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
NATO,  for  short^-in  which  the  United  States  ai 
Canada  joined  with  10  European  countries  in 
solemn  pledge  to  regard  an  attack  upon  one  as  : 
attack  upon  all.  Subsequently  Greece,  Turke 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  became  t 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  members  of  NATO. 
would  not  be  possible  here  to  describe  in  detail  t 
problems — political,  military,  economic,  and  ps 
chological — that  have  had  to  be  overcome  to  ma 
NATO  the  strong  bulwark  against  aggressi 
that  it  is  today.  We  do,  however,  know  this,  tli 
since  the  formation  of  NATO  the  Soviet  Uni 
has  not  only  failed  to  extend  its  domination  an 
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tare  in  Europe  bul  lias  even  shown  some  signs 
f  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  West  on  such 
roblems  as  disarmament  and  the  freer  exchange 
'  persons  and  information. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  with  which 
A  l'( )  has  had  to  cope  during  this  period,  and 
iw  has  it  met  them?     Perhaps  most  important 
is  been  the  need  to  reach  agreement  among  the 
>  member  governments  on  the  defensive  strat- 
U  which  the  alliance  would  pursue  and  on  the 
onomic  base  which  would  support  it.     The  heart 
XATO  is  the  Xorth  Atlantic  Council,  made  up 
representatives  of  each  member  country.    It 
ots  in  Paris  in  almost  continuous  session.     In 
e  Xorth  Atlantic  Council  a  whole  range  of  prob- 
ns  is  handled.    Action  there  is  not  restricted  to 
litary  matters,  but  political  ones  are  discussed 
well.     XATO  military  strategy  has  often  been 
ferred  to  as  the  "sword  and  shield"  concept; 
is  refers  to  a  powerful  retaliatory  striking  force 
the  United  States  and  a  protective  body  of 
ield  forces  in  readiness  in  Europe, 
ro  maintain  this  large,  effective  military  ma- 
me  all  of  the  XATO  partners  devote  substantial 
rtions  of  their  national  budgets,  cooperate  in 
?ir  military  planning,  and  constantly  seek  to 
engthen  their  economies  and  their  economic  re- 
ions  with  each  other.     The  successful  conduct 
this  kind  of  cooperative  alliance  is  easier  in  war- 
ie,  when  the  threat  is  clearly  evident,  than  in 
icetime,  when  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  part- 
s  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.     The  Ko- 
n  war  strengthened  the  determination  of  the 
TO  allies  to  maintain  their  guard  against  a 
sible  similar  aggression  in  Europe. 
n  1953,  with  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Ko- 
and  the  death  of  Stalin,  there  was  a  tendency 
3ng   the   XATO   nations   toward   relaxation. 
3  Russian  people  were  promised  more  consumer 
ds,  a  greater  measure  of  freedom,  and  a  reduc- 
i  of  the  terror  which  had  characterized  Stalin's 
ime.     Despite  the  internal  stresses  and  strains 
jvhich  the  country  was  subjected  during  this 
iod  of  readjustment,  the  Soviets  managed  not 
f  to  support  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
to  develop  a  high  degree  of  competence  in 
lern  technology.    Unfortunately,  little  of  their 
ntific  skill  was  devoted  to  improving  condi- 
s  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  Communist-dominated  countries,  and  the 
iet  military  machine  was  built  up  to  formi- 
le  proportions. 
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Maintaining  Western  Unity 

It  became  a  major  objective  of  XATO  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Western  powers  and  to  con- 
vince the  Kremlin  leaders  of  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing any  aggressive  military  action.  At  the  sum- 
mit meeting  of  Heads  of  Government  at  Geneva  in 
1955,  the  West  explored  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviet  leaders  which 
would  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
only  to  find  once  more  that  Communist  promises 
were  unreliable. 

But  the  Soviets  were  having  their  problems.^ 
Tito  managed  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree 
of  Yugoslav  independence  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1956  Poland,  too,  insisted  on 
a  greater  measure  of  independence  from  Moscow. 
Finally  in  October  1956  came  the  heroic  uprising 
in  Hungary.  The  free  world  was  sympathetic 
with  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian  people  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  ruthless  suppression  of 
their  natural  desire  for  freedom,  and  the  West  as- 
sisted materially  in  alleviating  their  suffering. 
To  have  done  more  would  have  been  to  risk  the 
complete  devastation  of  Hungary  and  the  possi- 
bility of  precipitating  world  war  III. 

The  use  of  naked  force  by  the  Soviets  in  Hun-7 
gary  again  reminded  the  XATO  partners  that 
they  must  not  let  down  their  guard.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  the  same  time  Britain  and  France  de- 
cided to  use  military  measures  against  Egypt  to 
redress  the  situation  created  by  President  Xasser's 
attempt  to  exercise  complete  control  over  the  Suez 
Canal.  But  to  the  credit  of  both  countries  they 
withdrew  their  forces  in  response  to  a  United  Xa- 
tions  resolution,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union  simply 
ignored  the  U.X.  action  directing  it  to  remove  its 
troops  from  Hungary. 

It  was  indeed  gratifying  that  the  unity  of  the 
XATO  alliance  withstood  the  bitter  difference  of 
opinion  on  how  the  Suez  crisis  should  be  handled, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  supported  and 
encouraged  President  Xasser  demonstrated  to  the 
West  that  it  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  Soviet 
efforts  to  make  trouble  in  the  Middle  East. 

Changes  in  Military  Technology 

Another  major  problem  which  the  XATO 
alliance  has  had  to  face  is  the  changing  character 
of  military  technology.  In  the  last  several  years 
rockets,  missiles,  and  other  new  military  develop- 
ments have  begun  to  supplant  certain  conventional 
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weapons  and  forces.  There  are,  of  course,  limits 
to  the  role  which  even  the  United  States  can  play 
because  of  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of  military 
equipment.  However,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  United  States  supply  to  our  NATO 
allies  as  much  equipment  as  possible,  both  in  con- 
ventional and  modern  weapons.  The  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  accept  even  the  first  steps 
toward  a  limitation  of  armaments  during  the  U.N. 
Disarmament  Subcommittee  talks  in  London  this 
year  has  again  demonstrated  to  the  NATO  powers 
the  need  for  a  strong,  unified  defense  despite 
rapidly  increasing  costs. 

Now  a  new  initiative  for  meeting  this  problem 
has  sprung  from  the  talks  last  month  between 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  Secretary 
General  Spaak  of  NATO  participated.  Out  of 
this  meeting  came  a  notable  Declaration  of  Com- 
mon Purpose,2  which  said  in  part : 

The  free  nations  possess  vast  assets,  both  material 
and  moral.  These  in  the  aggregate  are  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  Communist  world.  ...  If  the  free  nations 
are  steadfast,  and  if  they  utilize  their  resources  in  har- 
monious cooperation  the  totalitarian  menace  that  now 
confronts  them  will  in  good  time  recede.  .  .  . 

The  arrangements  which  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  made  for  collective  defense  and  mutual  help  are 
based  on  the  recognition  that  the  concept  of  national  self- 
sufficiency  is  now  out  of  date.  The  countries  of  the  free 
world  are  interdependent  and  only  in  genuine  partner- 
ship, by  combining  their  resources  and  sharing  tasks  in 
many  fields,  can  progress  and  safety  be  found. 

.  .  .  Because  the  free-world  measures  are  purely  de- 
fensive and  for  security  against  outside  threat,  the  period 
for  which  they  must  be  maintained  cannot  be  foreseen. 
.  .  .  All  members  of  this  community,  and  other  free 
nations  which  so  desire,  should  possess  more  knowledge 
of  the  total  capabilities  of  security  that  are  in  being  and 
in  prospect.  There  should  also  be  provided  greater  op- 
portunity to  assure  that  this  power  will  in  fact  be  avail- 
able in  case  of  need  for  their  common  security,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  misused  by  any  nation.  .  .  . 

For  our  part  we  regard  our  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  power  as  a  trust  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world. 

At  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  next  month, 
which  will  be  attended  by  President  Eisenhower 
and  other  heads  of  government,  measures  will  be 
considered  by  which  the  member  states  can  in- 
crease the  already  considerable  degree  of  coopera- 
tion which  exists  between  them  in  the  political, 
military,   and   economic  spheres.     Consideration 
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will  also  be  given  to  ways  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Common  Purpose  might  t* 
adapted  for  the  benefit  of  NATO. 

Fortunately  NATO  and,  in  particular,  its  polit 
ical  machinery  have  proved  to  be  sufficiently  flex< 
ible  and  adaptable  to  cope  with  these  urgent 
varied,  and  complex  problems.  More  importani 
than  the  machinery,  however,  has  been  the  recog 
nition  by  all  NATO  members  that  unity  of  pur 
pose,  increasingly  close  political  and  economic 
consultation,  and  joint  planning  can  provide 
security  and  opportunities  for  steady  economi< 
progress. 

Expanding  the  Area  of  Cooperation 

An  equally  important  reason  for  cooperatior 
between  the  United  States  and  our  friends  ir 
Europe  relates  to  the  nature  of  modern  warfare 
Military  requirements  are  constantly  changing 
and  the  combination  of  men,  machines,  and  monej 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Atlantic  Com 
munity  today  differs  from  that  of  last  year  or  thi 
year  before.  Underlying  the  whole  concept  o: 
NATO  is  the  need  of  the  member  countries  U 
maintain  their  economic  health  and  well-being  ii 
order  to  shoulder  the  heavy  burden  of  moden 
defense  requirements.  Advances  in  the  field  o: 
new  weapons  require  a  long  and  very  costly 
period  of  research  and  development.  Neither  wi 
nor  our  allies  can  as  efficiently  carry  on  inde 
pendently  the  expensive  scientific  work  which  i: 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  military  potentia 
second  to  none.  It  is  not  only  logical  but  essen 
tial,  therefore,  that  we  and  our  allies  join  together 
in  sharing  the  burden  of  scientific  research  aiu 
technical  development  on  which  both  military  anc 
peacetime  advances  so  largely  rest. 

This  concept  requires  a  high  degree  of  mutua 
confidence  between  us  and  our  allies.  Much  o 
our  effort  in  our  relations  with  the  other  fr& 
nations  goes  into  developing  greater  trust- 
assuring  them  of  our  confidence  in  them  an< 
attempting  to  convince  them  that  they  can  rel; 
upon  us.  These  are  the  ways  in  which  we  seek  t 
make  our  interdependence  a  living  force.  With 
out  this  mutual  trust  the  society  of  free  nation 
might  degenerate  into  a  suspicious,  jealous,  con 
niving  group  of  states  each  trying  to  take  advan 
tage  of  the  others — an  attitude  which  none  of  u 
can  afford,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  close  relations  which  we  have  long  ha< 
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.vith  our  European  friends  have  been  strong 
nough  to  survive  severe  shocks.  What  we  seek 
ion  is  an  expansion  of  the  area  of  cooperation, 
.n  a  recent  statement3  Secretary  Dulles  pointed 
>ut  that  we  must 

.  .  .  accept  the  view  that  we  must  be  more  interde- 
«ndent  and  not  each  try  for  an  independence  which 
•  oulil  force  each  country  to  do  itself  everything,  in 
onus  of  ground  forces,  air,  navy,  modern  weapons, 
dssiles,  bombers,  and  the  like.  Now  we  just  cannot 
ach  of  us  do  that;  even  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
'nited  States  cannot  successfully  do  it  alone  and  help 
ur  allies  to  be  doing  the  same  thing.  I  think  we  have 
ot  to  accept  the  implications  of  an  era  of 
ltenlependence. 

The  achievement  of  this  increased  reliance  upon 
nd  trust  in  each  other  by  the  free  nations  of  the 
■orld  would  not  only  contribute  substantially  to 
ur  mutual  security  but  should  reduce  the  con- 
yvn  that  many  people  have  voiced  over  recent 
pvelopments  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I  sincerely 
ope  that  we  shall  all  come  to  regard  such  de- 
?lopments  in  a  calm  and  objective  fashion.  The 
Torts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  compensate  for  its 
olitical  defects  and  economic  inadequacies  will 
D  longer  give  us  concern  when  we  and  the  other 
•ee  nations  have  achieved  the  quiet  confidence 

our  own  strength  which  will  permit  us  to  con- 
mue  seeking  solutions  for  our  problems  through 
1  e  free  and  democratic  processes  with  which  we 
s-e  happily  blessed. 


embassador  Burgess  Returns 
I  r  Consultation 

L-88  release  642  dated  November  25 

Ambassador  W.  Randolph  Burgess,  U.S.  Per- 
cent  Representative   on   the   North   Atlantic 
luncil,  has  returned  to  Washington  for  a  short 
Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1957,  p.  783. 


period  of  consultation  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tions for  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Heads 
of  Government  of  the  NATO  countries.  Am- 
bassador Burgess  will  assist  in  the  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  will 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  with  his  NATO  col- 
leagues the  latest  U.S.  views  concerning  the 
meeting. 


President  Eisenhower  Welcomes 
NATO  Aeronautical  Group 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  Theodore  von  Karman,  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Group  for  Aeronautical 
Research  and  Development  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation. 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 

November  25,  1957 
Dear  Dr.  von  Karman  :  As  NATO's  Advisory 
Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  Develop- 
ment meets  in  Washington  today  to  begin  its 
Seventh  General  Assembly,  I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble for  me  to  greet  you  in  person.  Since  I  cannot, 
I  hope  you  will  convey  my  warm  welcome  to  all 
who  are  participating. 

In  conducting  joint  discussion  and  scientific  ex- 
change in  aeronautical  research  and  development, 
your  organization  is  engaged  in  a  work  which 
becomes  more  important  with  each  passing  year 
to  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and  security.  More- 
over, it  serves  as  a  model  for  others  in  practical 
and  productive  cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  NATO  community. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  for  a  highly  successful 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


Member   16,    1957 
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Education,  the  Citizen,  and  NATO 


by  General  Lauris  Norstad 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe1 


It  is  a  privilege  to  participate  in  American 
Education  Week,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity you  have  given  me.  Here,  today,  we 
salute  American  teachers,  past  and  present,  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  honor  them.  We  thank 
them. 

Each  of  us  knows  how  much  our  schools  and 
teachers  have  contributed  to  his  own  life;  but 
all  of  us  should  know  what  they  have  contributed 
to  the  life  of  the  Nation.  Our  Founding  Fathers, 
the  pioneers  who  settled  the  American  wilderness, 
brought  with  them  a  lively  sense  of  education's 
importance.  One  of  the  earliest  laws  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  in  America  referred  to  the  need  for 
training  the  young  in  "learning  and  labour  and 
other  employments  which  may  be  profitable  to  the 
Commonwealth."  Later,  our  political  leaders 
recognized  that  education,  available  on  the  broad- 
est basis,  fortified  our  Republic.  They  believed 
that,  as  Lord  Brougham  put  it,  "Education  makes 
a  people  easy  to  lead,  but  difficult  to  drive ;  easy  to 
govern,  but  impossible  to  enslave."  Their  con- 
fidence in  what  Lincoln  called  "the  ultimate 
justice  of  the  people"  was  reasonable  only  in  a 
society  that  gave  every  man  the  right  to  acquire 
knowledge  but,  with  that  right,  the  responsibility 
for  employing  it  to  the  best  personal  and  public 
advantage. 

Our  Nation  has  indeed  been  fortunate.  Its 
legacy  from  the  Old  World  includes  a  deep  re- 
spect for  education  in  preparing  man  for  a  full 
and  useful  life.  We  have  built  on  that  foundation 
until  today  opportunity  for  learning  is  limited 
only  by  one's  capacity  to  learn.  Our  growth  in 
strength  and  prestige  is  a  reflection  of  this  prog- 
m   education   even   more  than  of  our  great 


national  resources  and  of  our  advances  in  com 
merce  and  industry.  Due  credit  goes  to  ou 
Founding  Fathers  and  to  our  leaders,  for  their 
was  the  concept.  But  its  application  has  been  lei 
to  the  teachers,  and  it  is  to  give  them  credit- 
to  give  you  credit — that  we  are  gathered  her 
now. 

Recent  developments  of  great  technical  an< 
political  significance  have  reemphasized  the  im 
portance  of  scientific  training.  If  this  Nation  i 
to  keep  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of  worli 
leaders,  it  must  continue  to  have  the  means  t 
support  that  position.  Essential  among  thes 
means  are  the  products  of  scientific  achievements 
We  Americans  are  agreed,  firmly  and  unanimous 
ly,  that  we  must  maintain  our  technical  su 
periority,  and  we  are  determined  to  do  so. 

In  using  the  phrase  "technical  superiority"  I  an 
not  deaf  to  the  message  of  the  sputniks.  But 
balance  against  them  not  only  our  success  in  de 
veloping  weapons  of  war  but  also  the  tremendou 
contributions  our  scientists  have  made  towan 
prolonging  our  lives  and  enhancing  the  condition 
under  which  we  live  them. 

In  these  times  we  are  preoccupied,  as  we  shoul( 
be,  with  strength — with  military  strength.  W< 
need  strength  to  survive.  But  let  us  not  forge 
that,  though  true  leadership  springs  in  part  fron 
strength,  it  springs  equally  from  the  wisdom  anc 
justice  with  which  that  strength  is  applied.  Foi 
this  we  need  not  only  scientists  but,  as  the  Secre 
tary  of  State  has  said,  also  "ministers  and  his 
torians,  teachers  and  people  interested  in  th< 
humanities."  2  In  Mr.  Dulles'  further  words,  w( 
need  "a  balanced  society,  with  balanced  teaching.' 
Education  should  be  concerned  with  more  thai 


1  AfldrfMs    made    before    I fi<-    "Salute    to    Teachers" 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Nov.  1 1. 
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;urvival  ;ilone.     Our  sights  must  be  set  far  higher 

0  that  the  society  we  protect  will  be  truly  worth 
he  effort,  in  tonus  of  our  own  noblest  aspirations 
ml  those  of  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 

Today,  November  11th,  is  Veterans  Day— a  day 
or  honoring  Americans  who  fought  in  past  wars. 
t  is  fitting  that  the  topic  for  this,  the  second  day 
f  Education  Week,  is  "Education  for  Responsible 
Stizenship,"  because  those  who  offer  their  lives 
I*  their  country  discharge  the  citizen's  ultimate 
wponsibility.     As  often   in  the  past,  so  today 
JDerican  men  and  women  are  serving  their  coun- 
y  in  many  parts  of  the  world.     I  am  here  as  a 
^resentative  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers, 
lilors,  and  airmen,  stationed  throughout  Europe, 
ho  have  joined  with  their  comrades  of  the  other 
ATO  countries  to  forward  our  hopes  of  peace 
id  freedom.    It  is  of  their  work,  as  responsible 
s,  that  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

ie  Aims  of  NATO 

We  all  remember  those  first  years  after  World 
ar  II  when  a  brutal  Russia  dashed  our  hopes  for 
brave  new  world.     We  remember  1948,  when 
lechoslovakia  was  dragged  behind  the  iron  cur- 
in  and  the  Soviets,  by  their  blockade,  tried  to 
>rve   Berlin   into   submission.     We   remember 
ler  events  by  which  Russia  created  the  back- 
aund  for  the  Korean  war.    It  was  in  this  climate 
concern  that  12  Western  nations  banded  to- 
her  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
n— NATO— in  April  1949.     The  membership 
reased  to  15  with  the  admission  of  Greece  and 
rkey  in  1952  and  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
rmany  in  1955.     NATO  territory  now  embraces 
>  million  people  and  runs  northward  to  the  tip 
Norway,  eastward  through  Italy  and  Greece 
Turkey,   and   westward   through  the  United 
igdom  and  Iceland,  across  the  Atlantic  to  Can- 

1  and   the  United   States. 

'he  aim  of  the  organization  is  best  stated  in 
preamble  to  the  treaty  that  established  it : 
lie  Parties  to  this  Treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
ions  and  their  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  all  peoples 
all  governments. 

ley  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  corn- 
heritage  and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded 
he  principles  of  democracy,  individual  liberty  and  the 
of  law. 

ley  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the 
h  Atlantic  area. 

ember    76,    7957 


They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective 
defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

This  treaty,  which  gives  NATO  its  direction 
and  defines  the  mission  of  the  NATO  forces,  im- 
poses on  us  two  broad  tasks.    These  are:  to  pre- 
vent war  but,  should  we  be  attacked,  to  defend 
the  peoples  and  territories  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries.    Let  me  emphasize  that  preventing  war 
is  our  primary  mission— primary  in  time,  in  im- 
portance, and  in  the  effort  we  devote  to  it.    This 
is  the  mission  that  has  added  such  weight  to  the 
term  "deterrent."    Since  World  War  II,  the  main 
element  of  the  deterrent  has  been  our  heavy  stra- 
tegic forces,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  which  continue  to 
be  a  main  buttress  to  our  hopes.    The  second  ele- 
ment is  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces— our  shield 
forces— which    actually   hold   the    forward   line 
against  aggression.    The  third  element  is  no  less 
vital  for  being  intangible.     Regardless  of  the 
strength  of  our  forces,  they  cannot  be  effective  un- 
less they  are  supported  by  our  will,  our  determi- 
nation, to  use  them  promptly  in  time  of  need. 
This  will,  this  determination,  we  have. 

Functions  of  the  NATO  Shield 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  strategic  forces.  Their 
role  is  well  known,  and  they  are  deservedly  sup- 
ported by  the  American  people.  I  shall,  however, 
discuss  the  shield  forces,  for  here  the  American 
contribution,  though  also  indispensable,  is  but 
narrowly  known  and  appreciated. 

The  functions  of  the  NATO  shield  are  three. 
The  Russian  menace  having  compelled  the  organ- 
ization of  NATO,  it  is  essential  that  we  present 
concrete  evidence  of  our  determination,  and  of 
our  ability,  to  defend  NATO  territories.  This, 
then,  is  the  shield's  first  function.  Our  forces  are 
not  meant  to  engage  in  great  campaigns  in  the 
traditional  sense;  rather,  they  are  defensive. 
Their  mission  is  to  hold  our  frontier  until  the 
total  effort  of  the  alliance  becomes  effective.  How 
long  this  would  take,  no  one  knows,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  time  would  be  short.  Accordingly,  the 
need  to  mobilize  men  and  industry  may  be  less 
than  in  the  past.  How  the  forces  are  balanced, 
their  organization  and  composition,  is  being  gov- 
erned by  this  first  function. 

The  second  function  of  the  shield  directly  sup- 
ports our  primary  purpose,  the  prevention  of  war, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 
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The  might  of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
vastly  reduces  the  danger  of  a  general  war.  The 
aggressor  knows  that  to  start  such  a  war  would 
invite  his  own  destruction.  However,  there  re- 
mains the  risk  of  a  war  by  accident,  by  miscalcu- 
lation. A  probing  operation  to  achieve  political 
advantage — a  border  incident,  negligible  in  it- 
self— might  flare  out  of  control.  And  here  lies 
the  value  of  the  shield  forces,  deployed  along 
NATO's  frontier — a  frontier  which  is  not  an 
imaginary  line,  a  mere  geographical  concept  like 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  is  an  actual,  physi- 
cal line  that  runs  for  more  than  4,000  miles 
through  the  villages,  forests,  and  the  farms  of 
Europe.  If  this  critical  line,  which  the  15  NATO 
nations  have  vowed  to  defend,  is  held  with  rea- 
sonable force,  then  force  must  be  used  to  breach 
it.  The  decision  to  apply  that  force  would  be 
terrible  in  its  implications.  It  must  consider 
not  only  the  stout  shield  in  immediate  defense 
but  the  sharp  sword  of  our  strategic  retaliation. 
The  shield  force  thus  serves  to  complete  the  deter- 
rent, to  integrate  all  the  elements  that  compose  its 
strength.     This  is  the  second  function. 

The  third  function  is  closely  related  to  the  sec- 
ond but  is  important  enough  to  be  discussed  sepa- 
rately. In  an  era  of  nuclear  plenty  and  of  deliv- 
ery means  adequate  in  number  and  in  effective- 
ness, the  NATO  shield  provides  us  with  an  option 
more  useful  than  the  simple  choice  between  all  or 
nothing.  Should  we  fail  to  maintain  reasonable 
shield  strength  on  the  NATO  frontier,  then  mas- 
sive retaliation  could  be  our  only  response  to  an 
aggression,  regardless  of  its  nature.  There  is 
real  danger  that  inability  to  deal  decisively  with 
limited  or  local  attacks  could  lead  to  our  piece- 
meal defeat  or  bring  on  a  general  war.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  means  to  meet  less-than- 
ultimate  threats  with  a  decisive  but  less-than-ulti- 
mate  response,  the  very  possession  of  this  ability 
would  discourage  the  threat  and  would  thereby 
provide  us  with  essential  political  and  military 
maneuverability. 

Here,  then,  is  the  central  military  meaning  of 
the  NATO  Alliance:  to  deepen  the  deterrent  to 
another  great  aggression  that  could  well  wreck 
civilization  and,  also,  by  means  of  the  covering 
shield,  to  save  civilization  from  being  whittled 
away  by  forays  and  incursions  which  otherwise 
could  be  halted  only  by  invoking  our  full  appa- 
ratus of  destruction. 


Technological  Changes 

Does  this  meaning  still  hold?  Are  the  NAT( 
assumptions  still  valid?  Or  have  the  Sovie 
moons  suddenly  changed  everything  ? 

Foolish  indeed  would  be  the  man  who  tried  t 
brush  off  the  Soviet  accomplishment.     None  oJ 
us  can  feel  comfortable  in  the  knowledge  tha 
these  objects  whizzing  about  in  space  are  not  ou  | 
own.     By  my  uncertain  recollection,  the  mod*  < 
presented  to  our  youth  of  what  the  first  spacema  i 
would   be   was    Buck   Rogers,    as    authenticall  i 
American  as  Dan'l  Boone.     It  is  disquieting  t] 
find,  now,  that  he  is  a  commissar — the  first  spac 
defector,  so  to  speak — and  that  his  vehicle  wal 
made  not  in  Detroit  but  in  Moscow. 

Indeed,  had  the  Russians  only  managed  thei 
other,  their  political,  satellites  with  a  truer  xrrf 
derstanding  of  human  aspirations,  we  could  ap 
plaud  them  for  being  the  first  to  project  man' 
reach  into  outer  space.  Instead,  a  sinister  shado1 
lies  over  what,  in  less  cruel  hands,  would  be  a' 
epochal  advance  in  the  continuing  adventure  tha 
is  life.  The  Soviet  moons  are  another  soberin 
example  of  the  power  of  a  dictatorship  to  concen 
trate  resources  toward  a  specific  end.  In  the  Ion 
run  we  can  expect  the  military  implications  t, 
emerge. 

But  this  is  not  to  say  that  their  moons  hav 
overnight  altered  the  universe.  The  heavens  hav 
been  with  us  since  the  beginning,  and  all  the  cor 
traptions  the  Russians  and  ourselves  may  dif 
patch  there  in  what  remains  of  our  lifetimes  ar 
not  likely  to  make  much  of  a  dent  on  the  might 
worlds  beyond  our  own.  Nor  has  the  stout  edific 
of  deterrence  that  preserves  the  peace  of  our  ow: 
planet  been  brought  down  by  those  two  mindless 
tumbling  pieces  of  metal. 

The  techniques  underlying  the  new  develop 
ments  are,  of  course,  known  to  the  West.  Ou 
scientists  have  also  been  working  with  then 
Although  our  work  is  clearly  cut  out  for  us,  it  i 
not  my  impression  that  the  West  has  suddenl 
been  thrown  into  a  technological  crisis.  What  w 
are  undergoing  is  a  crisis  of  confidence. 

A  cold  war  demands  cold  nerves.  Let  us  nc 
discount  our  own  assets  merely  because  Sovk 
science  has  scored  in  one  area.  Our  air  and  atorai 
advantages  remain,  and  these,  combined  with  tl 
West's  chain  of  air,  sea,  and  land  bases  encirclir 
the  world,  will  determine  the  military  balance  < 
power  for  some  years  to  come.    Meanwhile,  ii 
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Iproved  delivery  systems,  including  long-range  mis- 
Ibiles,  will  be  entering  our  own  arsenal.  The 
•problem  confronting  our  scientists  and  engineers  is 
ko  maintain  unimpaired  the  deterrent  power 
through  the  continuing  cycles  of  technological 
jphange. 

Manning  Military  Strategy 

What  we  will  have  in  forces  and  weapons  and 
vhat  we  know  or  assume  the  Russians  will  have— 
jflus  forms  a  basis  of  our  military  planning.    I  re- 
lently  submitted  to  my  NATO  superiors  the  out- 
line of  a  strategy  for  the  next  5  years.    In  the 
light  of  Russian  announcements,  it  is  interesting 
Bo: note  that  this  study  states,  in  its  opening  para- 
JJraph,  that  the  next  5  years  seem  certain  to  witness 
^  climax  in  the  evolution  of  military  forces— 
Boviet,  as  well  as  our  own— toward  a  nuclear  foot- 
ing.   It  credits  the  Soviets  with  weapons  which  I 
Em  sure  they  wish  they  could  have  in  this  time 
■eriod.    And  I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  this 
ludy,  submitted  prior  to  the  launching  of  Sputnik 
\,  states  the  following:  "The  Soviets  have  an- 
lounced  intentions  to  launch  an  earth  satellite  in 
p57.     Western  scientists  credit  them  with  this 
ipability.    A  vehicle  able  to  gather  and  transmit 
Lilitary  information  may  therefore  become  avail- 
able."   Our  study  nevertheless  concludes,  despite 
'-en  these  generous  allowances,  that  the  West  can 
Uintain  at  tolerable  cost,  through  a  cycle  of  radi- 
al technological  change,  a  force  sufficient  to  up- 
hid  the  deterrent  strategy  and  to  give  assurance 
1  the  XATO  peoples.    Our  study  also  finds,  how- 
<  er.  that  the  danger  of  general  war  can  be  kept 
•mote  only  by  our  unity,   our  ready  military 
I-wer,  and  our  steadfastness. 
More  and  better  nuclear  weapons  and  advanced 
dlivery  systems  add  authority  to  the  deterrent; 
It  these  same  improvements  make  it  all  the  more 
icessary  that  we  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
inch  they  are  being  created,  namely,  to  prevent 
|r.    Because  of  the  great  technical  advances  now 
frng   achieved,   the   deterrent   function   of   the 
KTO  shield  gains  importance.     Its  ability  to 
•rtrol  an  action  short  of  unlimited  nuclear  war 
*11  tend  to  prevent  an  incident  which,  though  ex- 
ited to  be  limited,  might  not  be  limitable;  and 
Is  ability  faces  an  aggressor  with  the  terrible 
•^sequences  of  a  rash  adventure.   Thus,  the  shield 
it  st  be  maintained,  if  the  deterrent  is  to  be  main- 
tied,  for  the  shield  completes  the  deterrent. 
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I  have  spoken  of  military  tasks  and  means.    I 
have   done   so   because   the  reasonable   military 
strength  now  coming  into  place  has  enabled  our 
nations  to  regain  their  confidence,  their  hope  for 
the  future.    This  strength  continues  to  be  essen- 
tial.   However,  the  NATO  Alliance  has  created 
something  more  powerful  by  far  than  its  weapons 
m  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen. 
That  something  is  hope  and  resolution  that  spring 
from  the  unity  of  15  countries  with  a  common 
purpose.     Here   indeed   is   the  great   deterrent. 
With  such  strength  in  hand,  is  our  confidence  so 
small  that  it  can  be  eclipsed  by  a  tiny  manmade 
moon? 

It  is  symbolic  of  our  unity  that  the  Heads  of 
Government  of  the  NATO  countries  are  meeting 
in  Paris  next  month  to  reaffirm  their  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  treaty  and  to  take  action  to 
strengthen  the  alliance.  Out  of  this  meeting  will 
surely  come  an  even  firmer  resolve  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times.  Great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  welding  the  means  at  our  disposal  into 
a  more  effective  union.  We  are  strong  now  in 
spirit,  strong  in  the  physical  means  of  defense. 
What  we  shall  presently  witness  in  Paris  is,  I  am 
confident,  a  furthering  of  the  great  conception  of 
the  alliance,  a  tighter  union  of  our  efforts  and  re- 
sources. With  this  we  can  fulfill  our  mission  of 
preserving  freedom  and  preventing  war. 

We  live  in  freedom.     We  enjoy  its  blessings. 
Deserving  this  privilege  requires  us  to  learn— per- 
haps relearn— freedom's  value  and  to  face  afresh 
the  fact  that,  as  often  in  our  history,  freedom 
comes  at  a  price.     Ours  is  a  world  whose  dangers 
are  increasingly  subtle  and  complex.     To  recog- 
nize these  dangers  and  participate  in  disarming 
them  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen.    No  program  is 
stronger  than  the  people  who  support  it.    Support 
is  based  upon  knowledge  and  understanding,  and 
here  lies  our  problem.    I  propose  merely  to  state 
it:  How  can  our  children  best  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  peace  and  freedom  ?    How  can 
they  best  be  prepared  to  advance  this  great  cause? 
I  have  concentrated  today  on  only  one  aspect  of 
the  question:  why  an  adequate  military  posture 
and  an  educated  people  are  essential  to  our  se- 
curity.   Both  are  needed,  for  only  thus  do  we  meet 
the  requirement  so  aptly  stated  by  Pascal :  "Justice 
without  might  is  helpless;  might  without  justice 
is  tyrannical.    We  must  then  combine  justice  and 
might,  and  for  this  end  make  what  is  just  strong, 
and  what  is  strong  just." 
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Visit  of  IViohamed  V,  King  of  Morocco 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  joint  statement  re- 
leased at  the  close  of  the  discussions  held  by  Mo- 
hamed  V,  King  of  Morocco,  and  Secretary  Dulles 
during  the  King's  state  visit  to  Washington  No- 
vember 25-28,  together  with  greetings  exchanged 
between  President  Eisenhower  and  the  King  at 
the  Washington  National  Airport  on  November  25 
and  a  list  of  the  official  party. 


JOINT  STATEMENT' 

His  Majesty  Mohamed  V,  King  of  Morocco, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  concluded  today  a  series 
of  friendly  and  fruitful  discussions  in  the  spirit 
of  the  historic  friendship  which  has  characterized 
relations  between  their  two  countries  since  the  ear- 
liest days  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  President,  toward  the  conclusion  of  these 
talks,  personally  expressed  to  His  Majesty  his 
deep  regret  that  his  illness  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  participate  fully  in  the  discussions,  as 
he  had  so  greatly  desired  to  do. 

His  Majesty  expressed  his  profound  sorrow  at 
the  President's  indisposition,  his  fervent  wishes 
for  a  rapid  recovery  and  his  satisfaction  at  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

In  their  talks,  His  Majesty  and  the  President 
reaffirmed  the  close  ties  and  high  mutual  respect 
between  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Morocco 
and  the  United  States.  They  reasserted  on  behalf 
of  their  governments  their  firm  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  their 
determination  to  continue  to  cooperate  in  advan- 
cing the  objectives  of  that  vital  instrument  for 
peace. 

In  this  spirit,  which  underlay  the  examination 
of  specific  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries,  the  Secretary  of  State  assured  His 
Majesty  of  the  readiness  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  assist  the  Kingdom  of  Mo- 
rocco in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  and  expand  its  econ- 
omy.    For  this  purpose  the  Government  of  the 


lBeleased  at  Washington  on  Nov.  27  by  James  C. 
Bagerty,  press  secretary  to  the  President,  and  Moulay 
Ahmed  Alaoui,  Chief  of  the  Moroccan  Royal  Press 
Services. 


United  States  will  continue  to  undertake  in  Ale 
rocco  programs  of  economic  and  technical  at 
sistance  to  be  jointly  agreed  upon  between  th 
two  countries. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  installations  of  th 
United  States  in  Morocco,  the  two  Government 
confirmed  their  desire  to  pursue  the  negotiation 
now  in  progress  with  full  respect  for  the  sovei 
eignty  of  Morocco.  Pending  conclusion  of  ai 
agreement,  the  two  Governments  expressed  thei 
desire  to  proceed,  by  means  of  a  provisional  solu 
tion,  to  the  appropriate  adjustments  of  presen 
conditions  regarding  the  armed  forces  of  th 
United  States  in  Morocco. 

His  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  of  State  also  ex 
changed  views  on  the  general  world  situatior 
and,  in  this  connection,  expressed  their  devotio: 
to  the  objectives  of  peace  and  stability  in  Nort 
Africa. 

His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Morocco,  stressed  th 
great  interest  which  he  has  in  the  Algerian  prot 
lem,  its  direct  and  multiple  repercussions  on  th 
situation  of  Morocco  and  on  its  relations  with  th 
West.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  a  peaceful  solu 
tion  shall  come  about  through  friendly  negotia 
tions  and  on  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  peoples  fo 
self-determination.  The  Secretary  of  State  as 
sured  His  Majesty  that  the  Government  of  th 
United  States  continues  firmly  to  favor  a  peact 
ful,  democratic  and  just  solution  to  the  probleir 

His  Majesty  and  the  Secretary  concluded  thei 
conversations  with  an  expression  of  the  intentio 
of  the  two  governments  to  continue  in  the  futur 
through  their  diplomatic  representatives  sue 
valued  exchanges  of  views  as  those  just  concludet 


EXCHANGE  OF  GREETINGS 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 
The  President: 

Your  Majesty,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  spea 
for  the  American  people  in  welcoming  you  to  thi 
land.  It  is  a  particular  distinction  that  I  hav 
because  the  records  show  that  your  nation  was  on 
of  the  very  first,  in  the  early  days  of  our  existence 
to  give  us  the  encouragement  and  moral  suppoi, 
of  your  recognition  of  us  as  a  nation.  In  fact,  v? 
had  not  yet  established  by  force  of  arms  our  rigl 
to  be  called  a  nation  when  your  predecessors  1 
Morocco  took  it  upon  themselves  to  urge  that  ov 
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bpresentatives  be  given  all  of  the  dignity  and 
onors  of  national  representatives. 
So,  as  you  come  here,  we  hope  that  you  will 
am  more  about  us — that  we  will  learn  more 
bout  you.    We  do  hope  that  the  visit  will  result 
i  a  strengthening  of  that  kind  of  friendship  that 
Bgan  so  many  years  ago  in  our  existence  and 
hich  we  hope  will  grow  forever  stronger. 
Again,  as  I  told  you,  on  behalf  of  all  our  peo- 
le  and  of  myself — welcome  to  this  country ! 

ing  Mohamed  V  (through  interpreter): 

Mr.  President,  allow  me,  my  great  friend,  to 
cpress  to  you  the  joy  that  I  feel  in  visiting  your 
uintry  for  the  first  time.  I  have  looked  forward 
.  this  visit  to  the  United  States  for  a  very  long 
me.  My  desire  has  been  realized  today  at  the 
oment  when  my  country  has  recovered  its  in- 
>pendence  and  is  in  a  position  to  strengthen,  by 
lis  visit,  those  ties  of  friendship  which  have 
mud  our  two  peoples  ever  since  the  United 
ate?  attained  its  freedom  and  became  an  in- 
?pendent  nation. 

I  had,  in  the  past,  an  opportunity  to  welcome  in 
jy  country  the  late  President  Franklin  Koose- 
•lt  at  the  time  when  Moroccan  and  American 
fldiers  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  freedom. 
!nce  then,  relations  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
nderstanding  have  been  established  between  our 
l-o   nations.     My    visit   to   your   country   will 
lengthen  those  longstanding  relationships  in  the 
iterests  of  both  our  peoples. 
On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  convey,  on  my 
I  half  and  on  that  of  my  people,  a  message  of 
meeting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
/nerica.     Your  presence  here  and  the  welcome 
ju  have  accorded  us  are  a  most  striking  mani- 
htation  of  the  feelings  which  the  American  peo- 
[3  have  for  us.    I  am  happy,  Mr.  President,  to 
spress  to  you  once  more  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
Lvitation  and  for  this  warm  welcome,  a  welcome 
nich  further  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the 
fture  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
'  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 


AMBERS  OF  OFFICIAL  PARTY 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
f  nber  22  (press  release  639)  the  members  of  the 
Ida!   party  accompanying  King  Mohamed  V 
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on  his  visit  to  the  United  States.2    They  are  as 
follows : 

Prince  Moulay  Abdallah,  son  of  the  King 

Khalifa  Moulay  El  Hassan,  brother  of  the  King 

Ahmed  Balafrej,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Morocco 

El-Mehdi   Ben   Aboud,   Ambassador   of   Morocco    to   the 

United  States 
Ahmed  Lyazidi,  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Abderrahim  Bouabid,  Minister  of  National  Economy 
M'Hamed  Douiri,  Minister  of  Public  Works 
Messaoud  Chiguer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
Ahmed  Benani,  Director  of  Protocol 
Maj.   Gen.  Ben  Hammou  Kettani,  General  Staff,  Royal 

Armed  Forces 
Ahmed  Ben  Messaoud,  Chief  of  the  Private  Secretariat 

of  the  King 
Abderrahman  Naggai,  Chief  of  the  Royal  Cabinet 
Mohammed  Jaidi,  Chief  of  Cabinet,  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Affairs 
Moulay  Ahmed  Alaoui,  Chief  of  Royal  Press  Services 
Commandant   Mohammed   Oufkir,   Aide-de-Camp  to   the 

King 

Ahmed  Snoussi,  Director  of  Press  Services  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs 

Dr.  Cleret,  private  physician  to  the  King 

Wiley  T.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  United 
States 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederic  E.  Glantzberg,  USAF,  American  Mili- 
tary Aide  to  the  King 

Clement  E.  Conger,  Assistant  Chief  of  Protocol,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

William  J.  Porter,  Director,  Office  of  Northern  Africa 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Julius  W.  Walker,  Jr.,  Press  Officer,  Department  of 
State 


President  Sets  Up  Cabinet-Level 
Trade  Policy  Committee 

White  House  press  release  dated  November  25 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  25  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  establishing  a  Trade  Policy  Committee 
to  advise  and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
the  reciprocal  trade  program.  The  new  order 
establishes  a  Trade  Policy  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  basic  policies  for  the  ad- 
King  Mohamed  left  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  28 
for  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  including  stops  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  Dallas,  the  King  Ranch  at  Kingsville, 
Tex.,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  New  York  City.  He  plans  to  leave  for  Morocco 
from  New  York  City  on  Dec.  13. 
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ministration  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The 
Trade  Policy  Committee  consists  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Labor,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  its  chairman. 

Heretofore,  recommendations  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have  been 
made  directly  to  the  President  by  an  interagency 
committee  known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Com- 
mittee. These  recommendations  will  now  be  re- 
viewed by  the  new  Cabinet-level  Trade  Policy 
Committee  before  going  to  the  President. 

An  important  new  function  which  will  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  new  Trade  Policy  Committee  will 
be  to  advise  the  President  with  respect  to  recom- 
mendations by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  escape- 
clause  cases.  The  escape  clause  is  a  provision  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  under  which  the 
United  States  may  raise  tariffs  above  the  level 
established  in  our  trade  agreements  if  serious 
injury  is  threatened  to  American  industry. 

In  issuing  the  Executive  order,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  the  reciprocal  trade  program  is 
now  one  of  our  most  important  programs  in  the 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  under  constant  consideration  by  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  with  increased  responsi- 
bility in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce. 


sideration ;  provided  that  such  participation  shall  be 
limited  to  the  heads  of  such  agencies,  or  their  alternates 
who  are  required  to  be  appointed  to  office  as  above 
described. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  on  basic  policy  issues 
arising  in  the  administration  of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, which,  as  approved  by  the  President,  shall  guide 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Trade  Agreements 
established  by  paragraph  1  of  Executive  Order  No.  10082 
of  October  5,  1949 2  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Trade 
Agreements  Committee),  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

Sec.  3.  Each  recommendation  made  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Committee  to  the  President,  together  with  the  dis- 
sent of  any  agency,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
through  the  Trade  Policy  Committee,  which  shall  submit 
to  the  President  such  advice  with  respect  to  such  recom- 
mendation as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  The  said  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10082  is  hereby  amended  accordingly. 

Sec.  4.  The  Trade  Policy  Committee  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  he 
should  take  on  reports  submitted  to  him  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended  (65 
Stat.  74;  67  Stat.  472;  69  Stat.  166),  and  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  No.  10401  of  October  14,  1952.' 

Sec.  5.  Agencies  of  the  Government  shall  furnish  the 
Trade  Policy  Committee  available  information  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  therefor  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  functions  conferred  upon  the 
Committee  by  this  order. 

The  White  House 
November  25, 1957. 


TEXT  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER1 

Establishing  the  Trade  Policy   Committee 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  statutes,  including  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  approved  June  12,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  943; 
57  Stat.  125;  59  Stat.  410;  63  Stat.  698;  65  Stat.  72; 
69  Stat.  162;  19  U.S.C.  1351-1354),  it  is  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  the  Trade  Policy 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
or  of  alternates  designated  by  them.  Such  alternates 
shall  be  officials  who  are  required  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  alternate  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  may  invite 
the  participation  in  its  activities  of  other  Government 
agencies  when  matters  of  Interest  thereto  are  under  con- 


President  Increases  Rate  of  Duty 
on  Spring  Clothespins 


White  House  press  release  dated  November  9 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  concurred  with  the  finding 
of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  the  American  spring-clothespin  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  relief  under  the  terms  of 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
and  has  issued  a  proclamation  increasing  the  rate 
of  duty  on  imported  spring  clothespins  by  10 
cents  per  gross. 


1  No.  10741 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  9451. 
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2  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  17, 1949,  p.  593. 
$  For  text,  see  iUd.,  Nov.  3, 1952,  p.  712. 
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Iii  identical  letters  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Sen- 
hB  Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
leans  Committee  the  President  said  that  he 
greed  with  the  Tariff  Commission  majority's 
Qding  of  injury  but  differed  with  the  majority 
f  the  Commission  as  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

The  Tariff  Commission  reported  to  the  Presi- 
oiit  on  September  10,  1957,  that  a  majority  of 
s  members  recommended  an  annual  import 
uota  of  650,000  gross  of  spring  clothespins.1 


. 


OC  LAM  ATI  ON  3211 ' 

Withdrawal  of  Trade  Agreement  Concession 
on  Spring  Clothespins 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  the 
resident  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  includ- 
g  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 

B   D.S.C.  1351),  on  October  10,  1949  he  entered  into 

trade  agreement  providing  for  the  accession  to  the 
eneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (61  Stat.  (Pts. 
;ind  6)  A7,  All,  and  A2051)  of  certain  foreign  countries, 
eluding  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  Kingdom  of 
veden,  which  trade  agreement  consists  of  the  Annecy 
l-otocol  of  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement 
i  Tariffs  and  Trade,  dated  October  10,  1949,  including 
e  annexes  thereto  (64  Stat.  (Pt.  3)  B141)  ; 
2.  Whereas  Schedule  XX  in  Annex  A  of  the  said  trade 
reement  for  accession  became  a  schedule  to  the  said 
neral  Agreement  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
i  said  trade  agreement  for  accession ; 
I  Whereas,  by  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  December 

1949  (3  CFR,  1949  Supp.,  55) ,  the  President  proclaimed 
?h  modification  of  existing  duties  and  other  import 
'trictions  of  the  United  States  and  such  continuance  of 
sting  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  articles  imported 
o  the  United  States  as  were  then  found  to  be  required 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  said  trade  agreement  for 
•ession,  which  proclamation  has  been  supplemented  by 
eral  proclamations,  including  Proclamation  No.  2884, 
A.pril  27,  1950  (3  CFR,  1950  Supp.,  28)  ; 
.  Whereas  the  first  item  412  in  Part  1  of  the  said 
ledule  XX  reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows : 


-Copies  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
iff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
22  Fed.  Reg.  9043. 
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5.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  said 
General  Agreement  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  proclama- 
tion of  April  27,  1950,  the  United  States  rate  of  duty 
applicable  to  spring  clothespins  described  in  the  said 
first  item  412  is  10  cents  per  gross,  as  specified  in  the 
said  first  item  412,  which  duty  reflects  the  tariff  conces- 
sion granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  respect 
to  such  clothespins ; 

6.  Whereas  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  investigation  No.  57 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  1364),  on  the  basis  of 
which  investigation  and  a  hearing  held  in  connection 
therewith  the  Commission  has  found  that,  as  a  result  in 
part  of  the  duty  reflecting  the  concession  granted  in  the 
said  General  Agreement,  spring  clothespins  described  in 
the  said  first  item  412  are  being  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  such  increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  rela- 
tive, as  to  cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry 
producing  like  products ; 

7.  Whereas  I  find  that  in  order  to  remedy  the  serious 
injury  to  the  said  domestic  industry  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  applied,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  duty  of  20 
cents  per  gross  on  spring  clothespins  described  in  the 
said  first  item  412 ; 

8.  Whereas  the  rate  of  duty  on  spring  clothespins 
expressly  fixed  by  statute  (Tariff  Act  of  1930,  paragraph 
412)  is  20  cents  per  gross,  which  rate  of  duty  would  be 
applicable  to  spring  clothespins  described  in  the  said 
first  item  412  if  the  tariff  concession  set  forth  in  the 
said  first  item  412  were  withdrawn  ; 

9.  Whereas,  to  carry  out  the  exclusive  trade  agree- 
ment with  Cuba  (61  Stat.  (Pt.  4)  3699)  and  the  note  to 
the  items  specified  in  Part  II  of  the  said  Schedule  XX 
spnng  clothespins  the  product  of  Cuba  are  included  as 
item  412  in  the  list  set  forth  in  the  ninth  recital  of  Pro- 
clamation No.  2764  of  January  1,  1948  (3  CFR,  1948 
Supp.,  11),  as  amended  by  Part  III  of  Proclamation  No 
3105  of  July  22,  1955  (3  CFR,  1955  Supp.,  36),  wherein 
a  rate  of  duty  of  8  cents  per  gross  is  specified  for  such 
spring  clothespins ; 

10.  Whereas,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  concession 
set  forth  in  the  said  first  item  412,  it  will  be  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement  with 
Cuba  and  the  said  trade  agreement  for  accession  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  duty  on  spring  clothespins  the  product 
of  Cuba  to  18  cents  per  gross  : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7  (c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XIX  of  the 
said  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  with 
the  provisions  of  the  said  exclusive  trade  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  do  pro- 
claim that,  effective  after  the  close  of  business  on  De- 
cember 9,  1957,  and  until  the  President  otherwise 
proclaims — 

(a)  The  said  first  item  412  in  the  said  Schedule  XX 
shall  be  withdrawn,  and  Proclamation  No.  2867  of  De- 
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cember  22,  1949,  as  supplemented,  shall  be  suspended  in- 
sofar as  it  applies  to  the  said  first  item  412 ; 

(b)  the  rate  of  duty  specified  for  item  412  in  the 
ninth  recital  of  the  said  proclamation  of  January  1,  1948, 
as  amended  by  Part  III  of  the  said  proclamation  of  July 
22,  1955,  shall  be  changed  from  "8  cents  per  gross"  to 
"18  cents  per  gross". 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  9th  day  of  No- 
vember   in    the    year    of    our    Lord    nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-second. 

By  the  President: 

John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  of  State. 


LETTER  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  CHAIRMEN  • 

November  9,  1957 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  carefully  considered  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  the  case 
of  spring  clothespins,  and  I  agree  with  the  majority  of 
the  Commission  that  this  case  satisfies  the  statutory  con- 
ditions for  relief  under  Section  7  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act.  As  to  the  remedy  to  be  applied, 
however,  I  do  not  find  in  the  Commission's  report  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  imposing  the  quota  recommended 
by  four  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  Tariff  Commission  majority  recommended  an  ab- 
solute quota  limiting  spring  clothespin  imports  to  650,000 
gross  annually. 

Although  the  facts  in  this  case  do  not  all  point  in  the 
same  direction,  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  unanimity 
among  the  Commissioners,  the  need  for  an  absolute  im- 


3  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Senator  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
Representative  Jere  Cooper,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


port  quota  has  not  been  clearly  established.  Sales  by  the 
domestic  industry,  for  example,  have  increased  in  recent 
years  reaching  an  all-time  high  last  year.  Moreover  the 
evidence  does  not  clearly  show  that  the  customary  remedy 
would  be  inadequate.  A  ten  cent-per-gross  increase  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  would  seem  to  be  appropriate 
relief  in  view  of  the  existing  price  differentials  for  pack- 
aged and  bulk  clothespins,  the  clothespin-size  characteris- 
tics of  imports,  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Accordingly,  I  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  increase 
the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  spring  clothespins  by  ten 
cents  per  gross. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


President  Decides  Against 
Restrictions  on  Date  Imports 


White  House  press  release  dated  November  29 

The  President  on  November  29  accepted  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission's  report  on  dates.  The 
President's  action  was  based  upon  the  Commis- 
sion's investigation  and  upon  its  determinations 
of  fact  reported  on  November  4,  1957.  The  Tarifl 
Commission  found,  with  one  member  dissenting, 
that  import  restrictions  were  not  warranted  undei 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
as  amended. 

On  August  7,  1957,  the  President  requested  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the  need  for  im- 
port restrictions.1  The  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  report  were  made  under  section  22 
which  authorizes  the  limitation  of  imports  in 
order  to  prevent  material  interference  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  price-support  oi 
marketing-order  programs.2 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  2, 1957,  p.  397. 

2  Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25.  D.C 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


I.N.  General  Assembly  Adopts  Western  Proposal  on  Principles 
f  Disarmament;  Votes  To  Enlarge  Commission 

Statements  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

UjS.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly x 


TATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  4» 

Let  me  review  the  10  resolutions  standing  be- 
>re  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
id  the  position  which  the  United  States  will  take 
voting  on  them. 

The  first  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  delega- 
m  of  Belgium,  appears  in  document  A/3630/- 
orr.  1.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  United 
:ates  will  support  this  resolution.  We  hope  that 
!e  dissemination  of  information  on  armaments 
ggested  in  this  proposal  will  add  to  public  un- 
rstanding  of  the  urgent  need  to  reach  agreement 
disarmament. 

The  second  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
legation,  and  appearing  in  document  A/3674/- 
:v.  1,  calls  for  a  2-  to  3-year  suspension  of  nuclear 
;ts.    The  position  of  the  United  States  on  this 
estion  has  been  fully  explained  in  this  debate, 
d  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it.    We  have  de- 
red  ourselves  in  favor  of  suspension  of  testing 
a  way  which  will  prevent  the  further  buildup 
stocks  of  nuclear  weapons.    Until  that  time 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  continuing  rela- 
e  defensive  strength  of  the  non-Soviet  world 
^ends  to  an  important  degree  on  the  continua- 
n  of  nuclear  experiments.    These  experiments 
'1  be  conducted  with  care  and  restricted  to  the 
nber  which  we  consider  to  be  absolutely  neces- 

For  statements  by  Ambassador  Lodge  in  the  Disarma- 
it  Commission  on  Sept.  30  and  in  Committee  I  on 
10.  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1957,  p.  631,  and  Oct 
1957,  p.  667. 

Made  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)    (U.S. 
•gation  press  release  2792). 
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will    vote    against    the 


sary.    Accordingly,    we 
Soviet  resolution. 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  this  reasoning 
also  applies  to  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
delegation  of  India,  appearing  in  document 
A/C.l/L.l76/Rev.  4. 

Our  position  on  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Japan  must,  reluctantly,  be  the 
same.  There  is  much  in  the  Japanese  resolution 
with  which  we  agree,  but  we  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port it  because  of  the  extent  to  which  it  separates 
the  question  of  nuclear  experiments  from  the  ques- 
tion of  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes. 

In  resolution  A/C.l/L.l75/Rev.l,  the  Soviet 
Union  proposes  a  5-year  agreement  not  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons.    Many  speakers  in  the  general  de- 
bate presented  cogent  reasons  for  opposing  this 
proposal,  which  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  decla- 
ration of  good  intentions.    The  representatives  of 
France  and  Israel,  among  others,  have  spelled  out 
eloquently  the  limitations  of  this  "declaratory" 
approach.    We  believe  that  the  worst  danger  we 
face  today  is  the  use  of  force— any  type  of  force- 
by  an  aggressor.    The  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  it  will  not  use  any  weapons,  nuclear 
or  conventional,  in  any  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  solemnly  assumed  obligations  in  the  charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  reaffirm  this  policy. 
But  we  wish  there  to  be  no  doubt  on  one  point: 
The  United  States  will  not  accept  any  restriction 
which  cannot  be  controlled  or  which  will  lessen 
its  ability  to  deter  or  counter  force  used  by  an 
aggressor.    The  United  States  wiU  vote  against 
this  Soviet  resolution. 
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Twenty-four  Power  Resolution 
on  Fundamental  Principles1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  808  (IX)  of  4  November 
1954, 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  decreasing  the  danger 
of  war  and  improving  the  prospects  of  a  durable  peace 
through  achieving  international  agreement  on  reduc- 
tion, limitation  and  open  inspection  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces, 

Welcoming  the  narrowing  of  differences  which  has 
resulted  from  the  extensive  negotiations  in  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Commission, 

Believing  that  immediate,  carefully  measured  steps 
can  be  taken  for  partial  measures  of  disarmament  and 
that  such  steps  will  facilitate  further  measures  of 
disarmament, 

1.  Urges  that  the  States  concerned  and  particularly 
those  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission give  priority  to  reaching  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment which,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  will  provide  for 
the  following : 

(a)  The  immediate  suspension  of  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  prompt  installation  of  effective  interna- 
tional control,  including  inspection  posts  equipped  with 
appropriate  scientific  instruments  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  Pacific  Ocean 
areas,  and  other  points  as  required ; 

(b)  The  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terials for  weapons  purposes  and  the  complete  devo- 
tion of  future  production  of  fissionable  materials  to 
non-weapons  purposes  under  effective  international 
control ; 

(c)  The  reduction  of  stocks  of  nuclear  weapons 
through  a  programme  of  transfer,  on  an  equitable  and 
reciprocal  basis  and  under  international  supervision,  of 
stocks  of  fissionable  material  from  weapons  to  non- 
weapons  uses ; 


I  come  now  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  India  in  document  A/C.11/L.178/- 
Rev.2.  Our  basic  objection  to  this  resolution  is 
that  it  in  effect  does  away  with  the  Disarmament 
Commission  Subcommittee,  asking  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission  to  appoint  "representatives  of 
States  holding  the  differing  views,  and  represent- 
atives of  other  States  to  be  chosen  by  agreement" 
to  consider  the  matters  under  discussion  in  the 
Subcommittee.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  this  debate, 
the  United  States  continues  to  believe  in  the  util- 
ity and  value  of  the  present  Subcommittee.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  will  vote  against  this  proposal. 

The  delegation  of  India  has  submitted  a  third 
resolution,  A/C.1/L.177,  which  proposes  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
and  of  the  Subcommittee.     Many  speakers  in  this 
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(d)  Reduction  of  armed  forces  and  armaments 
through  adequate  safeguarded  arrangements; 

(e)  The  progressive  establishment  of  open  inspec- 
tion with  ground  and  aerial  components  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  surprise  attack; 

(f )  Joint  study  of  an  inspection  system  designed  to 
ensure  that  the  sending  of  objects  through  outer  space 
will  be  exclusively  for  peaceful  and  scientific  purposes ; 

2.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  recon- 
vene its  Sub-Committee  as  soon  as  feasible  for  this 
purpose ; 

3.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to  invite 
its  Sub-Committee  to  establish  as  one  of  its  first  tasks 
a  group  or  groups  of  technical  experts  to  study  inspec- 
tion systems  for  disarmament  measures  on  which  the 
Sub-Committee  may  reach  agreement  in  principle  and 
to  report  to  it  within  a  fixed  period ; 

4.  Recommends  that  any  such  technical  group  or 
groups  be  composed  of  one  expert  from  each  of  the 
States  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  and  one  from 
each  of  three  other  member  States  which  shall  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with 
the  Sub- Committee ; 

5.  Invites  the  States  concerned  and  particularly 
those  which  are  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Disarmament  Commission  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  devoting,  out  of  the  funds  made  available  as  a  result 
of  disarmament,  as  and  when  sufficient  progress  is 
made,  additional  resources  to  the  improvement  of  liv- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  world  and  especially  in 
the  less  developed  countries ; 

6.  Requests  the  Sub-Committee  to  report  to  the  Dis- 
armament Commission  by  30  April  1058  on  the  progress 
achieved. 


1U.  N.  doc.  A/Res/1148  (XII)  (A/C.  1/L.  179,  as 
amended)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  14  by  a 
vote  of  56-9  (Soviet  bloc) -15. 


debate  have  voiced  their  reservations  about  ex 
pansion  of  the  Subcommittee.  We  agree  wit! 
these  speakers.  We  do  not  believe  the  situation  ii 
the  Subcommittee  would  be  improved  by  addinj 
members  or  that  the  prospects  of  reaching  agree 
ment  could  be  brightened  by  this  act  alone 
Something  much  more  fundamental  is  needed.  W 
dealt  with  this  problem  at  greater  length  in  nr 
opening  statements  in  this  Committee.  None  o; 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  expansion— and  w< 
have  listened  to  them  carefully  and  respectfully- 
have  changed  our  view  of  this  matter.  These  re 
marks  apply  even  more  strongly  to  the  latesl 
Soviet  resolution,  appearing  in  A/C.l/797,  whicl 
would  expand  the  Subcommittee  into  a  committei 
of  82  members. 
We  have  also  noted  the  statement  today  by  th< 
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representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Soviet 
Jnion  intends  to  leave  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
;ion  and  the  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
lo  not  believe  that  any  nation  seriously  wishes  to 

taud  for  all  future  time  before  the  world  and  be- 
fore recorded  history  as  the  nation  which  broke 
ip  and  which  ended  humanity's  effort  to  achieve 
Baarmament  and  to  achieve  peace.  We  trust  that 
his  is  just  a  passing  thought  and  that  wiser  coun- 
els  will  prevail. 

I  come  now  to  the  24-power  resolution  in  docu- 
ment A/C.1/L.179,  which  the  United  States  has 
oeponsored.  We  are  in  favor  of  priority  in  the 
oting  for  this  resolution.  This  resolution  broadly 
utlines  a  program  which  the  United  States  be- 
eves is  practical  and  realistic.  It  sets  forth  a 
umber  of  fundamental  points  which  could  lead 
o  first  steps  in  disarmament. 

Before  going  on  to  the  final  resolution,  let  me 
gree  with  certain  remarks  of  the  representative 
f  Canada  concerning  the  need  to  be  flexible — re- 
larks  which  have  been  echoed  here  by  other  mem- 
ers.  The  United  States,  too,  is  truly  seeking  a 
isarmament  agreement.  We  are  not  making  a 
take  it  or  leave  it"  proposition — not  at  all.  We 
o  not  even  suggest  that  our  proposals  are  the  last 
•ord.  They  were  specifically  introduced  in  a 
'orking  paper,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  negotiating  docu- 
ient.  In  seeking  endorsement  of  this  resolution, 
e  emphasize  our  desire  to  see  negotiations  re- 
imed.  We  are  not  seeking  to  impose  a  rigid 
•amework  on  the  future  deliberations  of  the  Sub- 
>mmittee — not  at  all.  We  intend  to  maintain  our 
oproach  of  openmindedness  and  our  approach  of 
jxibility.    We  think  that  our  proposals  present 

promising  way  in  which  to  go,  one  goal  to 
hieve.  And  we  will  certainly  carefully  study 
iy  alternative  proposals  submitted  by  other 
ates. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  endorsement  by  this 
Dmmittee  of  the  broad  principles  embodied  in 
is  resolution  will  point  the  way  to  a  useful  direc- 
bn  to  proceed  and  will  show  that  the  majority  of 
embers  of  the  Assembly  hope  to  see  these  prin- 
oles  given  consideration  by  all  of  the  negotia- 
rs.  That  does  not  seem  like  an  extravagant  hope, 
e  can  assure  this  Committee  that  ours  is  the  ap- 
oach  of  flexibility  for  which  the  representative 

Israel  and  others  here  have  appealed. 

While  I  am  discussing  the  24-power  resolution, 

me  set  forth  the  views  of  the  United  States  on 
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the  amendments  to  it  which  have  been  proposed 
by  various  delegations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  sets  of 
amendments.  The  first,  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tions of  Bolivia,  Costa  Kica,  El  Salvador,  Mexico, 
and  Uruguay,  appears  in  document  A/C.1/L.181. 
Whereas  this  amendment  deals  with  a  principle 
with  which  the  United  States  wholeheartedly 
agrees,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  cannot  support  the 
amendment  in  its  present  form.  The  United 
States  does  agree  that  a  portion  of  the  savings 
realized  from  disarmament  should  be  used  to  assist 
in  economic  development  throughout  the  world. 
But  some  of  these  savings  will  have  to  be  devoted 
to  reduction  in  the  burden  of  internal  taxation 


Resolution  on  Dissemination 
of  Information1 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  armaments  race,  owing  to 
advances  of  nuclear  science  and  other  modern  forms 
of  technology,  creates  means  whereby  unprece- 
dented devastation  might  be  inflicted  upon  the  en- 
tire world,  and  that  peoples  of  all  countries  should 
be  made  to  realize  this, 

Considering  that  any  agreement,  whether  par- 
tial or  general,  on  the  regulation  of  armaments 
necessarily  implies  adequate  international  control, 

Considering  consequently  that  public  opinion 
must  be  made  aware  both  of  the  effects  of  modern 
weapons  of  all  kinds  and  of  the  necessity  of  reach- 
ing a  disarmament  agreement  providing  effective 
measures  of  control, 

Considering  that  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  organizing  an  effective  and 
continuing  publicity  campaign  on  a  world-wide 
scale,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
disregarding  all  ideological  or  political  considera- 
tions, 

1.  Requests  the  Disarmament  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation to  be  disseminated  and  requests  the 
Secretary-General  to  report  to  the  Commission  on 
the  means  available  for  conducting  such  an  inter- 
national campaign ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  the 
Disarmament  Commission  whatever  assistance  it 
may  request  for  this  purpose ; 

3.  Invites  Member  States  to  communicate  to  the 
Disarmament  Commission  or  to  the  Secretary- 
General  in  good  time  any  views  they  may  see  fit  to 
submit  as  to  the  scope  and  content  of  the  pro- 
posed campaign. 

'U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1149  (XII)  (A/3630/Corr.  1)  ; 
adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  14  by  a  vote  of 
71-9  (Soviet  bloc )-l. 
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which  now  is  required  to  support  military  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  some  of  these  savings  should 
be  devoted  to  programs  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
roadbuilding  within  our  own  country.  We  hope 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment  will  find  it 
possible  to  revise  their  amendment  in  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  comments,  and  in  that  case  we  would 
be  glad  to  support  it. 

The  second  set  of  amendments,  in  document 
A/C.1/L.182,  is  submitted  by  the  delegation  of 
India.  The  United  States  will  vote  for  the  first 
amendment  and  will  oppose  the  rest.  The  effect  of 
these  amendments  is  to  isolate  the  suspension  of 
testing  as  a  matter  for  immediate  implementation, 
regardless  of  progress  in  the  other  measures  pro- 
posed. We  have  expressed  ourselves  clearly  and 
repeatedly  on  this  issue. 

The  third  set  of  amendments  is  proposed  jointly 
by  the  delegations  of  Norway  and  Pakistan  in 
document  A/C.1/L.184.  We  believe  that  these 
amendments  are  most  constructive,  and  we  will 
support  them.  Adoption  of  this  proposal  would 
broaden  participation  in  the  working  out  of  the  de- 
tails through  which  measures  agreed  in  principle 
in  the  Subcommittee  would  be  carried  out.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  technical  committees  proposed 
could  not  begin  to  work  quickly  on  the  controls  in- 
volved in  the  suspension  of  nuclear  testing,  in  the 
reduction  of  conventional  armaments,  and  in 
measures  to  safeguard  against  surprise  attack.  As 
these  and  other  measures  are  agreed  upon  in  the 
Subcommittee,  they  can  be  referred  to  the  techni- 
cal committee  for  similar  study. 

Finally,  there  is  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
delegation  of  Yugoslavia  and  found  in  document 
A/C.1/L.180.  We  respect  the  motives  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Yugoslavia  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion. There  is  much  in  it  with  which  the  United 
States  can  agree.  But  we  believe  that  its  adoption 
by  this  Committee  would  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  principle  to  which  the  United  States 
adheres:  that  before  nuclear  experiments  are 
stopped  there  should  be  clear  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  fissionable  materials  manufactured 
for  weapons  purposes  should  be  ended  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  calling  for  agree- 
ment on  the  suspension  of  testing  as  a  matter  of 
priority  and  us  one  which  can  be  treated  sepa- 
rately, we  believe  it  is  given  undue  importance  as 
;i  disarmament  measure  and  is  not  clearly  related 
to  (lie,  really  important  goal  which  we  seek,  which 


is  the  cessation  of  production  of  fissionable  mat 
rials  for  weapons  purposes.  By  voting  for  tl 
Yugoslav  resolution  we  would  be  committing  ou 
selves  to  ending  our  efforts  to  improve  the  defei 
sive  applications  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  won 
be  doing  this  without  a  simultaneous  commitme] 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  working  01 
an  agreement  to  end  the  indefinite  buildup  of  tl 
stocks  of  these  weapons  or  of  the  means  of  delive 
ing  them.3 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  14< 

I  prefer  not  to  make  a  point-by-point  rebutt 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kluznetsov  [U.S.S.R. 
which  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Jules  Moc 
[France]  as  a  speech  of  cold  violence.  I  might  se 
it  is  of  the  standard  order  of  vituperation  again 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  anyboc 
seriously  believes  that  the  United  States  wants  wi 
and  is  against  peace.  And  I  do  not  think  M 
Kluznetsov  himself  really  believes  it. 

One  big  result,  Mr.  President,  of  the  First  Con 
mittee's  work  is  the  draft  resolution  now  befo 
you  [A/C.1/L.179,  as  amended].  It  contains 
set  of  principles  on  which  the  United  States  b 
lieves  a  sound  beginning  can  be  made  in  the  di 
armament  field.  This  resolution  would  mat 
possible  a  speedy  beginning  on  the  ending  of  tes 
as  part  of  an  effective  disarmament  program. 

This  resolution  was  improved  by  the  anient 
ment  of  Norway  and  of  Pakistan  concerning  tecl 
nical  committees  to  design  inspection  systems  f< 
every  agreed  phase  of  a  disarmament  prograr 
We  hope  this  provision  will  enable  us  to  begin  in 
mediately  some  of  the  complex  planning  whic 
as  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd  [U.K.]  pointed  out, 
needed  in  the  inspection  field. 

The  resolution  was  further  improved  by  tl 
amendment  submitted  by  India,  recalling  the  A 
sembly's  resolution  of  1954,  and  by  the  amen( 
ment  recommending  that  a  portion  of  the  saving 


3  Committee  I  recommended  to  the  General  Assemb! 
only  two  of  the  resolutions  on  disarmament  which  ha 
been  submitted.  On  Nov.  6  it  adopted  the  24-power  dra 
resolution  on  fundamental  principles  (A/C.1/L.179,  i 
amended)  by  a  vote  of  57-9-15  and  the  Belgian  draft  res 
lution  on  the  dissemination  of  information  on  armameu 
( A/3630/Corr.  1)  by  a  vote  of  70-9-2. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  releni 
2808). 
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Resolution  Enlarging  Membership 
of  Disarmament  Commission ' 

The  General  Assembly, 

Rccallina  its  resolution  502  (VI)  of  11  January 
1862  establishing  the  Disarmament  Commission 
1.  Decide*  to  enlarge  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission by  the  addition  of  fourteen  Member  States 
which,  for  the  first  year,  from  1  January  1958  to 
1  January  1959,  shall  be:  Argentina,  Australia 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt' 
India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Poland,  Tunisia  and 
Yugoslavia ; 

2.  Transmits  to  the  Disarmament  Commission  the 
records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  First  Committee 
during  the  twelfth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  which  disarmament  was  discussed. 

1  UN.  doc.  A/Res/1150  (XII)  (A/L.  231/Bev.  1 
and  Add.  1)  ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov  19 
by  a  vote  of  00-9  ( Soviet  bloc) -11. 


o  be  achieved  through  a  disarmament  agreement 
*  devoted  to  international  development. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one  fact  about  this 
^solution  which  the  Soviet  representative  did  not 
ouch  upon,  and  that  is  that  it  comes  to  us  from 
he  First  Committee  with  the  backing  of  57  na- 
lons.    The  vote  was  57  to  9,  with  15  abstentions. 

hat  is  not  a  bad  vote.  The  rules  require  a  two- 
bards  vote.  That  is  considerably  better  than  a 
wo-thirds  vote.  It  was  reached  after  mature 
onsideration,  lengthy  argumentation,  oppor- 
anity  for  rebuttal,  and  everything  else.  Yet  when 
ae  Soviet  representative  discusses  the  resolution 
e  never  mentions  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  per- 
cent point  and  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a  man 
f  good  will  believe  that  everybody  else  is  wrong. 

We  present  this  resolution  as  a  reasoned  and 
ractical  basis  for  negotiation.  Let  me  stress  that. 
:  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  position.  We  merely  say 
iat  by  adopting  it  the  General  Assembly  will 
oye  one  step  closer  to  eventual  agreement. 
Nothing  that  we  urge  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
final.  Where  so  much  is  at  stake  for  humanity, 
b  do  not  believe  there  can  ever  be  a  last  word 
om  either  side.  What  we  offer  are  constructive 
ggestions  which  we  think  will  make  possible 
rther  serious  negotiations. 

We  therefore  urge  endorsement  by  the  General 
sembly  for  this  resolution.  This  is,  without  a 
ubt,  the  most  influential  international  body  in 
tory,  this  body  of  which  we  are  aU  members. 
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By  its  votes  the  Assembly  can  do  much  to  bring 
on  new  disarmament  negotiations  and  to  heighten 
the  prospects  for  success. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  pledges  once 
again  that  we  will  persevere  until  we  achieve  an 
honest  agreement.  We  will  never  become  dis- 
couraged, we  will  never  take  "no"  for  an  answer, 
and  we  do  expect  that  all  of  us  working  together 
will  succeed.6 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  19 « 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  the  Soviet  reso- 
lution for  an  82-nation  Disarmament  Commission 
because  it  is  clearly  impractical.  Indeed,  it  is  an 
imderstatement  to  say  that  it  would  not  improve 
the  prospects  for  disarmament. 

The  United  States  supports  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Canada,  India,  Japan,  Paraguay,  Swe- 
den, and  Yugoslavia  [A/L.  231/Rev.  1  and  Add. 
1].  We  hope  the  resolution  will  contribute  some- 
thing of  value  to  serious  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, which  we  firmly  believe  are  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  all  concerned,  including  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  enacted 
without  any  amendments.  We  say  this,  of 
course,  without  derogatory  implications  for' any 
member,  but  because  the  resolution  as  it  stands 
does  represent  a  very  representative  balance. 
The  Albanian  amendment  [A/L.  236],  which  I 
have  just  seen,  would  destroy  that  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  on  November  4,  "We  do 
not  believe  that  any  nation  seriously  wishes  to 
stand  for  all  future  time  before  the  world  and 
before  recorded  history  as  the  nation  which  broke 
up  and  which  ended  humanity's  effort  to  achieve 
disarmament  and  to  achieve  peace."  Surely,  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  now  disregard  the  concilia- 

5  Following  the  vote  on  the  24-power  draft  resolution, 
Ambassador  Lodge  released  the  following  statement  (U.s! 
delegation  press  release  2818  dated  Nov.  19)  : 

"By  the  overwhelming  vote  of  60  to  9  the  Assembly  has 
emphatically  proclaimed  to  the  world— and  to  the  Soviet 
Union— that  it  wants  disarmament  talks  to  continue.  The 
Soviet  Union  cannot  successfully  disregard  this  massive 
expression  of  world  opinion." 

•Made  in  plenary  session  (U.S.  delegation  press  release 
2816). 
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tory  step  which  is  before  us  in  the  shape  of  this 
resolution  submitted  by  Canada,  India,  Japan, 
Paraguay,  Sweden,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  hopes  that 
this  new  proposal  will  receive  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Assembly  and  that  it  will  improve 
the  prospects  for  disarmament. 

[Mr.  Lodge  in  a  further  statement  said :] 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  India,  we  feel  that  the  Assembly  has 
considered  disarmament,  including  the  question 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion, for  many  weeks.  We  do  not  think  further 
delay  will  be  helpful.     The  issues  are  very  clear, 


and  we  should  bring  this  matter  before  us  to  a 
speedy  close. 

The  Assembly  has  before  it  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  enlargement  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  sponsored  by  six  nations, 
representing  broad  segments  of  Assembly  opin- 
ion. We  are  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  the  reason- 
able, constructive  character  of  this  proposal  will 
become  evident  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  it  now. 

Let  us  therefore  move  ahead  and  adopt  this 
proposal,  which  represents  a  genuine,  conciliatory 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  which  is  put  be- 
fore you  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 


The  Problem  of  Korea  in  the  General  Assembly 


Statements  by  Walter  H.  Judd 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  12* 

For  more  than  a  decade  this  Assembly  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  Korea. 
Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  achievement  of 
constant  and  clear-cut  objectives— the  establish- 
ment through  peaceful  means  of  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korea  under  a  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  the  full  restora- 
tion of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
area.  There  is  no  lack  of  agreement  on,  or  sup- 
port for,  these  objectives.  Time  and  again  the 
members  of  this  Assembly  have  endorsed  them, 
always  by  overwhelming  majorities. 

The  legitimate  desire  of  the  people  of  Korea 
for  freedom,  independence,  and  unification  would 
have  long  since  been  realized  but  for  the  intran- 
sigent position  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  its  north  Korean 
puppet,  and  Communist  China.  These  Commu- 
nist regimes  have  repeatedly  rejected  every  pro- 
i  for  an  equitable  solution.    They  have  per- 


'liade  in  Committee  I  (Political  and  Security)  on 
Nov.  12  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2804).  Mr.  Judd 
la  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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sistently  frustrated  every  effort  by  this  organiza 
tion  to  bring  about  peaceful  unification,  even  tc 
the  point  of  engaging  in  flagrant  aggressior 
against  the  Eepublic  of  Korea,  the  only  lawfu 
Korean  government.  Since  1945  the  Communist! 
have  been  afraid  to  give  the  people  in  north  Kora 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  any  freedom  of  choice 
The  Korean  people  have  never  had  a  rea 
chance.  To  be  sure,  the  withdrawal  of  Soviei 
forces  from  the  north  took  place  in  1948,  but  onh; 
after  the  Soviets  had  spent  3  years  installing  f 
regime  that  would  blindly  follow  Communist  bid 
ding.  When  the  Communist  rulers  of  north  Ko 
rea  saw  their  position  threatened  by  the  growing 
strength  of  young  democracy  in  the  Republic  o: 
Korea,  they  abandoned  forthwith  any  furthei 
pretext  that  they,  too,  sought  peaceful  unification 
In  June  1950  they  launched  a  surprise  attacl 
across  the  38th  parallel  in  the  last-ditch  effort  t< 
unify  the  entire  peninsula  by  force  of  arms.  Th< 
United  Nations  responded  immediately.  Magnifi 
cent  history  was  made  as  the  members  of  thif 
organization  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  the  tragi* 
victims  of  the  ruthless  aggression  from  the  north 
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Collective  action  through  the  United  Nations  suc- 
cessfully countered  this  Communist  aggression. 

When  the  Korean  Communist  armies  were  de- 
feated and  demoralized,  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  demonstrated  its  true  character  by  openly 
joining  the  aggressors  against  the  United  Nations, 
instead  of  supporting  the  United  Nations  against 
the  aggressors  as  the  United  Nations  had  called 
on  all  peace-loving  countries  to  do. 

When,  in  turn,  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
being  defeated  in  the  early  summer  of  1951,  the 
Soviet  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  proposed 
truce  talks.  That  it  was  merely  a  maneuver  to 
avoid  total  defeat,  rather  than  a  sincere  effort  to 
secure  real  peace  and  unification  in  Korea,  was 
made  unmistakably  clear  by  the  2  years  of  stalling 
at  Panmunjom,  giving  the  Communist  regimes 
time  and  opportunity  to  rescue  and  rebuild  their 
weakened  forces. 

The  loss  of  lives  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
mormous.  In  addition  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
from  16  members  of  the  United  Nations  gave  their 
lves  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Korea  before  the 
irmistice  was  concluded  in  July  1953  2  and  the 
rhinese  Communist  and  north  Korean  regimes 
vould  admit  their  failure  to  seize  the  whole  penin- 
ula  by  force.  And  once  the  armistice  was  signed, 
he  Communist  regimes  brazenly  violated  its  pro- 
visions, blocking  the  sincere  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  a  peaceful  settlement  and 
chieve  unification. 

ieneva  Declaration  on  Korea 

The  fundamental  principles  for  a  settlement  in 
orea,  on  the  basis  of  which  unification  can  be 
■hieved,  were  set  forth  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
eneva  conference  in  1954.3  The  General  Assem- 
y  has  urged  that  a  settlement  be  reached  in  ac- 
wdance  with  these  principles.  These  funda- 
ental  principles  deserve  repetition : 

1.  The  United  Nations,  under  its  Charter,  is  fully  and 
rhtfnlly  empowered  to  take  collective  action  to  repel 
eres^on,  t0  restore  ^^  flnd  security)  aQd  ^  ^^ 

'good  offices  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea 
I  In  order  to  establish  a  unified,  independent  and 
morratic  Korea,  genuinely  free  elections  should  be  held 
der  United  Nations  supervision,  for  representatives  in 
Rational  assembly,  in  which  representation  shall  be 

For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  3, 1953,  p.  132. 
Tor  text  of  16-nation  Declaration  on  Korea,  see  ibid 
ae  28, 1954,  p.  973. 
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in    direct   proportion    to   the    indigenous   population    in 
Korea. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist refusal— at  Geneva  in  1954  and  subse- 
quently—to discuss  a  settlement  based  on  these 
principles,  the  armistice  agreement,  rather  than  a 
permanent  political  settlement  as  envisaged  by 
that  agreement,  continues  to  provide  the  basis  for 
maintenance  of  a  truce  in  the  area. 

An  uneasy  suspension  of  hostilities  has  existed 
under  the  armistice.    Armed  units  patrol  the  two 
sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone.   Men  of  the  United 
Nations  still  stand  guard,  with  their  Korean  com- 
rades-in-arms, against  any  possible  renewal  of 
aggression.    While  the  world  can  be  grateful  that 
active  hostilities  have  not  been  resumed,  the  situa- 
tion is  still  tense  and  fraught  with  danger.    The 
Communist  puppet  regime  in  north  Korea,  aided 
and  abetted  by  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  feverishly  built  up  and  continues  to  main- 
tain a  military  posture  designed  for  aggression. 
In     north     Korea     today,     Communist     forces 
equipped  with  the  latest  weapons  of  war,  includ- 
ing attack  aircraft  in  massive  numbers,  total  some 
35  divisions,  including  a  rocket  division.     Ap- 
proximately half  these  forces  are  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  who  are  in  Korea  in  continued  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  this  resolution 
[February  1,  1951]  the  General  Assembly  noted 
the  failure  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
accept  United  Nations  proposals  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  Korea,  found  this  regime  to  have 
engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea  against  the 
United  Nations,  and  called  on  it  to  cease  hostili- 
ties and  withdraw  its  forces  from  Korea.4 

In  these  circumstances  is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  should  express  the  gravest  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  sincerity  of  Chinese  Communist  pro- 
fessions of  exclusively  peaceful  intentions?  All 
of  us  here  recall  the  massive  armed  intervention 
of  Communist  China  in  Korea  in  November  1950. 
The  records  of  this  Assembly  show  the  lengths 
to  which  we  went  then  in  seeking  to  bring  about 
withdrawal  of  Chinese  Communist  forces  from 
the  north.  All  such  efforts  were  in  vain.  More 
and  more  Chinese  Communist  troops  poured 
across  the  Manchurian  frontier  into  Korea.  It 
was  in  these  circumstances  that  this  Assembly,  on 

'For  text,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  29,  1951,  p.  167,  and  Feb.  5, 
1951,  p.  235. 
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February  1,  1951,  found  Communist  China  had 
committed  aggression  in  Korea.  That  finding 
still  stands.  Until  Communist  China  purges  it- 
self of  its  Korean  aggression — which  it  could 
begin  to  do  by  withdrawing  its  occupying  forces 
from  north  Korea — we  can  have  little  basis  for 
hope  for  solution  of  the  Korean  question. 

Communist  Violations  of  Armistice  Agreement 

Unhappily,  the  performance  of  the  Communist 
regimes  under  the  armistice  agreement  gives  us 
added  reason  to  question  their  sincerity  with  re- 
spect to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea. 
As  the  General  Assembly  already  knows  through 
reports  by  the  United  Nations  Command,  the 
Communist  regimes  consistently  refused  to  allow 
any  bona  fide  inspection  of  clear  armistice  viola- 
tions in  north  Korea.  It  is  manifestly  clear  that 
the  Communist  regimes  refused  such  inspection 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  public  dis- 
closure of  their  large-scale,  illegal,  and  unre- 
ported introductions  of  modern  weapons  into 
north  Korea.  These  introductions  have  included, 
inter  alia,  over  700  aircraft,  not  a  single  one  of 
which  has  been  reported  to  the  Neutral  Nations 
Supervisory  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
armistice  agreement;  a  large  force  of  armored 
vehicles,  only  51  of  which  have  been  duly  reported 
in  4  years ;  modern  Soviet  artillery,  mortars,  and 
rockets,  none  of  which  have  been  reported;  and 
many  other  known  violations  of  like  kind. 

Let  me  give  a  concrete  and  current  example. 
At  the  331st  plenary  meeting  of  the  Neutral  Na- 
tions Supervisory  Commission  at  Panmunjom,  on 
September  5,  1957,  the  Swiss  representative  made 
the  following  comment,  which  speaks  volumes  as 
regards  the  character  of  alleged  Communist  ad- 
herence to  the  armistice  agreement: 

By  June  21,  1957,  the  total  turnover  of  combat  aircraft 
reported  by  the  United  Nations  Command  side  as  having 
entered  or  left  tho  territory  under  its  military  control 
amounted  to  approximately  22,800  units,  resulting  in  a 
reported  decrease  in  air-strength  of  about  one  thousand 
units  for  that  side.  In  the  corresponding  period  of  nearly 
four  full  years,  the  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers  side,  for  the  territory  under  its  mili- 
tary control,  has  reported  zero  inbound  flights  and  zero 
outbound  flights  of  combat  aircraft;  its  credit  amounts 
to  34  units.  This  situation  appears  to  be  remarkable 
indeed. 

I  should  explain  that  the  credit  of  34  aircraft 
mentioned   by   the   Swiss   representative    results 
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from  Communist  reports  that  34  aircraft,  includ 
ing  8  MIG-15's,  had  been  destroyed. 

The  scale  of  these  violations,  the  frustration  o 
the  armistice  inspection  system  by  the  Communis 
members  of  the  Neutral  Nations  Supervisor 
Commission,  and  the  tremendous  size  of  the  Chi 
nese  Communist  troops  remaining  in  north  Kore 
compelled  the  United  Nations  Command  in  195 
and  1957  to  take  remedial  actions,  already  re 
ported  to  the  United  Nations.  They  were  take: 
to  protect  the  defensive  position  of  the  Comman 
and  to  insure  that  it  would  not  be  helples 
against  a  renewal  of  aggression.  The  action  o 
the  United  Nations  Command  to  preserve  its  ow 
defensive  position  was  initiated  only  after  re 
peated,  futile  attempts  to  obtain  compliance  b 
the  Communist  regimes  with  their  obligation 
under  the  armistice.  The  record  shows  that  tl 
United  Nations  Command  faithfully  and  honestl 
observed  all  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreemen 
The  Communist  regimes  did  not. 

The  United  Nations  Command  did  not  brea 
the  armistice  agreement;  it  merely  recognize 
that  the  Communist  side  had  been  breaking  it  a 
along  and  took  necessary  action  to  defend  itsel 
against  violation.  One  party  to  an  agreemei 
clearly  has  the  right  of  self-protection  to  redrei 
the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  that  agre< 
ment  by  the  other  party. 

UNCURK  Report 

Although  there  has  been  regrettably  little  prog 
ress  in  achieving  the  basic  objectives  of  tt 
United  Nations  in  Korea,  we  welcome  the  proj 
ress  which  the  Republic  of  Korea  itself  hi 
made  under  most  difficult  and  trying  circun 
stances.  The  United  Nations  Commission  for  tl 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  hi 
again  demonstrated  its  value  by  a  report  on  d 
velopments  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  ol 
servations  contained  in  the  Commission's  report 
are  most  encouraging.  Such  reports  are  sul 
mitted  annually  by  UNCURK  and  form  an  in 
partial  record  of  the  further  development  of  d 
mocracy  in  that  part  of  Korea  which  is  free  an 
independent.  This  record  reinforces  the  ju 
rights  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  be  admitte 
as"  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  United  Nation 
Once  more,  very  recently,  these  rights  have  bee 
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denied  the  Republic  of  Korea  because  of  another 
Soviet  veto  of  its  membership  application." 

In  contrast   to  the  situation   in  the   Republic 
of  Korea,  where  United  Nations  representation 

■  welcomed,  no  impartial  and  objective  observa- 
tion of  developments  in  north  Korea,  either  by 
I'llK  or  any  other  United  Nations  body 
een  permitted.  There,  in  place  of  impar- 
tial United  Nations  observation,  there  are  only 
the  verbal  claims  and  allegations  of  a  Communist 
puppet  regime  that  it  practices  democracy. 

The  totalitarian  nature  of  that  regime  has  once 
more  been  amply  demonstrated  by  its  own  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  "elections"  for  deputies 
to  the  North  Korean  Supreme  People's  Assembly 
ivhich  were  reported  to  have  been  held  on  August 
.•:.  WKu.    These  were  the  first  such  so-called  "dec- 
ions'"  held  in  north  Korea  since  1948  despite  the 
tipulation  in  the  puppet  regime's  so-called  "con- 
;titutionv  providing  for  elections  every  4  years. 
Hiese  "elections"  were  held  in  typical  totalitarian 
asluon.    The  north  Koreans  unashamedly  adver- 
ise.l  a  single  slate  of  candidates— 215  candidates 
or  215  districts.    The  regime  duly  reported  that 
9  percent  of  eligible  voters  participated,  99.92 
ercent  of  whom  voted  for  the  candidates  "rec- 
mmended"  by  the  regime,  thus  daring  to  exceed 
ven  many  of  the  fabulous  and  incredible  election 
ercentages  announced  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
s  other  satellites. 

Yet  such  a  regime  as  this  claims  to  represent 
e  will  of  the  Korean  people.    If  the  Communist 
?gime  of  north  Korea  is  confident  that  it  has 
ich  popular  support,  why  does  it  not  permit  its 
?ople  some  freedom  of  choice,  some  freedom  of 
ection  ?    Why  does  it  not  permit  Korean  unifi- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  the  United  Nations  prin- 
ples— genuinely  free  elections  under  United  Na- 
ons  supervision  ?    The  answer  is  obvious.    Any 
ee  elections  in  north  Korea  or  free  all-Korean 
ections,  the  north  Korean  Communist  leaders 
iow,  would  lead  to  their  defeat. 
The  principal  issues  of  the  Korean  question— 
ufication  and   Communist  performance  under 
e  armistice  agreement— are  not  the  only  issues. 
ie  Communist  side  is  also  delinquent  in  their 

For  a  statement  made  in  the  Special  Political  Com- 
ttee  on  Oct.  16  by  Genoa  S.  Washington,  U.  S.  Repre- 
'tative  to  the  General  Assembly,  during  debate  on  the 
mssion  of  new  members,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov  25 
'7,  p.  854. 
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obligation  to  give  a  satisfactory  accounting  for 
2,720  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
who  are  known  to  have  been  at  one  time  in  Com- 
munist hands.  Most  of  these  men  were  members 
of  the  military  services  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
but  the  list  includes  also  450  American  service- 
men. There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  convince  my 
Government  that  the  Communist  side  knows  more 
about  the  whereabouts  or  fate  of  these  unac- 
counted-for personnel  than  it  has  chosen  to  re- 
veal. Failure  of  the  Communist  side  to  account 
for  the  fate  of  these  soldiers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  just  one  more  example  of  their  per- 
formance. 

The  north  Korean  Communist  regime  has  now 
adhered  to  the  Geneva  conventions  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  though  with  the 
same  reservations  as  the  Soviet  Union.  North 
Korean  sincerity  in  this  adherence  could  be  dem- 
onstrated by  satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  fate 
of  these  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand. 

Another  particularly  cruel  injustice  committed 
by  the  Communist  side  against  the  Korean  people 
was  the  abduction,  during  the  Communist  occu- 
pation of  Seoul,  of  thousands  of  innocent  and 
helpless  Korean  civilians,  from  whom  no  report 
has  been  heard  for  7  years.  Here  is  a  place  where 
the  north  Korean  Communist  regime  could  begin 
to  atone  for  its  aggression  by  permitting  these 
victims  of  war  to  return  to  their  homes. 

My  purpose  in  chronicling  a  portion  of  history 
of  Communist  bad  faith  in  Korea  is  to  demon- 
strate to  this  Assembly,  however  many  times  it 
may  be  necessary,  the  discrepancy  between  Com- 
munist words  and  deeds  and  to  point  out  the  steps 
the  Communists  should  take  to  facilitate  achieve- 
ment of  our  agreed  objectives  in  Korea.  The 
Communists  constantly  claim  that  they  seek  the 
peaceful  unification  of  Korea.  So  far  their 
actions  and  absence  of  actions,  however,  have 
simply  proved  that  their  claims  are  mere  sham. 

If  the  Communist  regime  in  north  Korea  and 
their  supporters  in  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  really  desire  a  peaceful  settlement 
m  Korea,  they  can  begin  to  demonstrate  their 
sincerity  by  taking  the  following  steps  : 

1.  Withdraw  the  thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  of  aggression  which  still  occupy 
north  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  1,  1951. 
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2.  Respond  to  the  fair  and  still  outstanding 
United  Nations  proposals  for  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea. 

3.  Honor  their  obligation  under  the  armistice 
agreement  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  fate 
of  the  2,720  military  personnel  whose  fate  still 
remains  unknown. 

4.  Return  the  thousands  of  abducted  south 
Korean  civilians  to  their  homes  in  south  Korea  or, 
at  least,  disclose  their  fate. 

It  has  been  more  than  4  years  since  the  fighting 
stopped  in  Korea  and  10  long  years  since  the 
United  Nations  first  sought  to  settle  the  Korean 
question.  Lack  of  progress  is  always  a  source  of 
regret,  but  it  is  still  not  too  late  for  the  Com- 
munists to  show  good  faith  by  responding  to  the 
clear  mandate  of  this  Assembly  and  making 
possible  what  we  all  earnestly  desire — a  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  question  that  will  enable  the 
people  of  that  war-torn  land  to  take  their  right- 
ful place  in  the  community  of  nations. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18* 

My  delegation  has  followed  this  debate  with  the 
most  acute  interest.  We  have  noted  the  many 
speakers  who  with  perception  and  force  have  re- 
called the  events  of  the  last  8  years :  the  ruthless 
aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  Com- 
munist forces  from  the  north,  the  repulsing  of 
that  aggression  by  the  combined  efforts  of  United 
Nations  forces,  the  violations  of  the  armistice  by 
the  Communist  side,  and  the  frustration  of  ef- 
forts by  the  United  Nations  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Korean  question  on  the  basis 
of  fair  and  just  principles.  A  few  speakers,  how- 
ever, as  in  past  debates  on  this  item,  have  con- 
tinued their  efforts  to  portray  the  United  Nations 
as  the  aggressor  and  otherwise  to  distort  the  rec- 
ord of  history. 

While  the  true  facts  are  well  known  and,  I  am 
sure,  fully  appreciated  by  this  committee,  I  feel 
that  these  distortions  again  require  correction. 
We  shall  continue  to  put  the  record  straight  just 
as  often  as  it  is  distorted. 

The  Aggression  in  Korea 

First  of  all,  simply  and  directly,  the  aggression 


'Made  in   Committee  I  on  Nov.  18   (U.S.  delegation 

••dense  2810). 


in  Korea  was  committed  by  Communist  forces 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  fact  was 
reported  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Korea  from  Seoul.  The  General  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  of  February  1,  1951,  found  that  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  "by  giving  direct  aid 
and  assistance  to  those  who  were  already  com- 
mitting aggression  in  Korea  and  by  engaging  in 
hostilities  against  United  Nations  forces  there, 
has  itself  engaged  in  aggression  in  Korea."  It  is 
ironic,  indeed,  to  hear  the  supporters  of  these  ag- 
gressors claim  before  this  body  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  committed  aggres- 
sion. It  was  the  United  Nations,  responding  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  assist- 
ance, which  took  collective  action  to  meet  the  ag- 
gression against  that  country.  This  was  truly  one 
of  the  finest  hours  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  now  turn  to  the  record  regarding  performance 
under  the  armistice  agreement. 

Violations  of  the  Armistice  by  the  Communist  Side 

The  armistice  agreement  terminated  hostilities 
in  Korea  on  July  27,  1953.  This  agreement  con- 
tained important  provisions  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  the  relative  military  balance  existing  at 
that  time.  It  provided  for  an  inspection  and 
supervisory  mechanism  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  that  balance  and,  thus,  stability  in  the  area 
until  a  political  settlement  could  be  achieved. 

The  Communist  side  from  the  beginning  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  armistice  agreement 
by  failing  to  report  shipments,  by  frustrating 
inspection  and  supervisory  procedures,  and  by 
importing  large  quantities  of  reinforcing  combat 
materiel.  The  United  Nations  Command  ob- 
served these  provisions  strictly. 

Repeated  attempts  to  induce  the  Communist 
side  to  change  its  attitude  toward  the  armistice 
and  comply  with  these  provisions  were  fruitless. 
The  United  Nations  Command,  therefore,  was 
compelled  to  suspend  provisionally  the  provisions 
of  the  armistice  on  inspection  and  to  announce 
that  it  considered  itself  entitled  to  be  relieved  of 
obligations  under  subparagraph  13  (d)  governing 
the  introduction  of  combat  materiel.  The  situa- 
tion resulting  from  the  gross  violations  of  these 
provisions  by  the  Communist  side  compelled  the 
United  Nations  Command  to  take  these  actions 
in  its  own  defense  and  in  order  to  preserve  the 
substance  of  the  armistice  agreement.    The  neces- 
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sity  for  these  actions  has  been  fully  set  forth 
in  reports  of  the  Unified  Command  to  the  United 
Nations  on  August  15,  1956  (A/3167,  16  August 
1966),  and  August  9,  1957  (A/3631,  13  August 
W57 ) .«  I  commend  these  reports  to  your  attention 
•gain. 

Here  let  me  highlight,  however,  a  small  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  clearly  demonstrates  the 
bad  faith  of  the  Communist  side  and  its  gross 
violations  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

Communist  Disregard  of  Inspection  and  Reporting 
9rovisions  of  the  Armistice 

In  light  of  the  record  it  is  indeed  ironical  that 
the  assertion  should  be  made  that  the  United 
Nations  Command  weakened  the  Neutral  Nations 
[nspection    Teams.     From    the    very    first    the 
Jnited  Nations  Command  bent  its  every  effort 
o  establish  a  strong  supervisory  body.    In  the 
legotiation  of  the  agreement  it  recommended  that 
n  addition  to  neutral  ground-inspection  teams 
here  be  neutral   aerial-inspection  teams  which 
vould  have  freedom  of  movement  over  all  of 
Eurea.     The  Communist  side  rejected  this  pro- 
posal.   The  United  Nations  Command  also  pro- 
posed that  inspection  teams  be  located  at  12  ports 
f  entry  on  each  side  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
Tie  Communist  side  would  accept  only  5  ports 
f  entry  and,  after  they  were  agreed  upon,  pro- 
dded to  bypass  these.    Furthermore,  the  move- 
lents  of  inspection  personnel  at  these  ports  of 
ltry  were  severely  restricted.    Eailroad  lines, 
lilroad  stations,  and  airfields  were  even  declared 
»ff  limits"  to  neutral  inspection  team  personnel, 
rain  schedules  were  withheld  as  being  "military 
crets." 

The  Communist  side  also  grossly  violated  the 
-ovisions  of  the  armistice  concerning  the  re- 
nting of  the  introduction  of  combat  materiel, 
le  armistice  was  concluded  on  July  27,  1953. 
ie  United  Nations  Command  began  the  next 
y  to  furnish  the  required  reports.  No  reports 
any  kind  of  incoming  materials  were  made 
the  Communist  side  until  February  9,  1954. 
iey  then  reported  the  receipt  of  one— I  empha- 
e  one — 37-millimeter  antiaircraft  gun. 
to  the  entire  period  of  4  years  since  the 
nistice,  the  Communist  side  reported  the  intro- 

For  texts,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  3,  1956,  p.  390,  and 
t.  2,  1957,  p.  393. 
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duction  of  no  aircraft  whatsoever.  Its  reports 
of  other  combat  materiel  were  so  low  as  to  be 
totally  incompatible  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  maintained  in  north  Korea.  With  some 
35  Communist  divisions  in  north  Korea  at  present, 
and  many  more  previously,  it  is  self-evident  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  refusal  by  the  Communist 
side  to  report  the  combat  materiel  introduced  to 
support  these  forces,  replace  equipment,  and 
maintain  training  activities.  The  armistice  pro- 
visions were  willfully  ignored. 

The  Swiss  and  Swedish  members  of  the  NNSC 
[Neutral  Nations  Supervisory  Commission]  sum- 
marized as  follows  the  situation  with  respect  to 
inspection  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  on  May  7,  1954: 

The  United  Nations  Command  side,  for  its  part  took 
from  the  beginning  a  broad  view  of  its  obligations  and 
threw  itself  open  to  full  control  by  the  Neutral  Nations 
Inspection  Teams  stationed  at  the  ports  of  entry  in  the 

territory  under  its  military  control No  restrictions 

were  imposed  on  the  control  activities  of  the  Inspection 
Teams.  On  the  contrary,  full  access  was  given  to  what- 
ever documents  they  want  to  consult.  The  Inspection 
Teams  took  full  advantage  of  these  privileges. 

The  Korean  People's  Army  and  Chinese  People's  Vol- 
unteers' side    on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  rigid  pro- 

fnr  Tn«  '  V  °eVer  submitted  a°y  other  documents 
for  inspection  than  prior  notification  reports.  Beyond 
inspection  of  duly  reported  combat  materiel,  the  Inspec 
tion  Teams  were  unable  to  check  efficiently  on  other 
movements  and  this  because  of  the  stand  taken  by  their 
Czechoslovak  and  Polish  Members.  .  .  .  All  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  Swedish  and  Swiss  Members  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Teams  in  order  to  increase  the  scope  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  spot  check  controls  have  been  constantly 
and  persistently  frustrated.  The  way  these  spot  check 
controls  are  carried  out  they  have  merely  become  a  face- 
saving  device  devoid  of  any  real  significance.     The  In- 

tnT  ns^rmS  "  thC  N°rth  haVe  theref0re  never  «ai»ed 
the  insight  in  movements  of  materiel  as  have  the  In- 
spection Teams  in  the  South. 

So  much  for  the  performance  of  the  Com- 
munist side  in  failing  to  comply  with  the  report- 
ing and  inspection  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  I  now  turn  to  the  record  of  illegal 
introduction  of  combat  materiel  into  north  Korea 
by  the  Communist  side  following  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

Illegal  Introduction  of  Combat  Materiel 

Under  subparagraph  13   (d)   of  the  armistice 
agreement  both  sides  agreed  not  to  introduce  re- 
inforcing  aircraft,   armored   vehicles,   weapons 
and  ammunition  except  for  replacement  of  then- 
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existing  items.    Here  is  the  record  of  the  Com- 
munist side  on  aircraft: 

During  combat  operations  in  Korea,  Com- 
munist aircraft  were  forced  to  operate  from  bases 
in  the  "privileged  sanctuary  north  of  the  Yalu." 
Up  until  the  very  day  the  armistice  was  signed, 
United  Nations  Command  aircraft  had  complete 
control  of  the  air  over  Korea.  Aerial  photo- 
graphs taken  just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  show  that  airfields  in  north  Korea  were 
completely  destroyed  and  were  entirely  unable  to 
handle  operational  aircraft.  The  armistice  period 
thus  began  with  the  Communist  side  having  no 
operational  combat  aircraft  in  Korea  or  facilities 
to  support  them. 

Soon  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  however, 
United  Nations  Command  radar  equipment  be- 
gan to  trace  air  activity  on  the  Communist  side. 
Air  activity  over  north  Korea  was  zero  at  the 
time  the  armistice  came  into  effect.     In  the  first 
month  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
United  Nations  Command  radars  tracked  a  total 
of   about   100   enemy   aircraft   movements   over 
north  Korea  and  adjacent  water.    Seven  months 
later,  in  March  1954,  the  monthly  count  of  enemy 
aircraft  movements  in  the  same  area  had  increased 
to  more  than  4,200.    In  addition  to  this  increase, 
individual    trackings    showed    that    jet-aircraft 
activity  constantly  increased.   At  the  present  time, 
the  United  Nations  Command  has  established  that 
more  than  700  combat-type  aircraft,  the  majority 
of  which  are  the  latest  type  jets,  have  been  illegally 
introduced   into  north   Korea.     They   are    now 
based  on  the  reconstructed  and  improved  airfields, 
all   of   which   were   useless   when   the   armistice 

was  signed. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  Communist  forces  in  north 
Korea  did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  satis- 
factory inspection  of  their  airfields  by  Neutral 
Nations  Inspection  Teams.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  the  Communist  side  to  conceal  all 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  aircraft  into  north 
Korea.  The  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  of  the 
Neutral  Nations  Inspection  Teams  reported  see- 
ing numerous  MIG-type  jet  aircraft  at  Mirim-ni, 
Sunan,  Taechon,  Pyong-ni,  Namsi,  and  Uiju  air- 
fields in  March  and  April  of  1955.  They  also 
reported  seeing  thousands  of  skid  marks  on  run- 
ways evidencing  the  heavy  traffic  of  jet  and  con- 
ventional-type aircraft. 
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In  addition  to  these  violations  regarding  air- 
craft, there  has  been  a  steady  stream  of  military 
equipment,  including  tanks,  armored  cars,  rocket 
launchers,  howitzers,  heavy  mortars,  and  heavy 
artillery  flowing  into  north  Korea  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice  agreement.  Specifically,  the 
Communists  have  introduced  into  north  Korea 
heavier  and  more  destructive  weapons,  higher  ve- 
locity guns,  and  heavy  mortars.  These  weapons 
include  122-millimeter  or  larger  artillery  pieces, 
75/76  gun-howitzers,  and  120-millimeter  mortars. 
Many  T-34  tanks  equipped  with  76-millirneter 
guns  have  been  replaced  with  T-34  tanks  with 
larger  and  more  powerful  85-millimeter  guns. 
Outmoded  antitank  weapons  have  been  replaced 
with  the  latest  rocket  launchers,  a  total  of  over 
3,900  having  been  introduced  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  armistice. 

Remedial  Actions  by  the  U.N.  Command 

In  the  circumstances  I  have  discussed,  the  right, 
in  fact  the  obligation,  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mand to  take  remedial   actions  is  self-evident. 
The  original  intent  of  subparagraph  13(d)  was  to 
maintain  the  relative  military  balance  existing 
when  the  armistice  agreement  was  signed.    The 
Communist    side,    by    violating    subparagraph 
13(d)  while  the  United  Nations  Command  strict- 
ly  observed   it,   drastically   upset   that  balance. 
The  United  Nations  Command  is  now  taking, 
therefore,  appropriate  steps  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fensive position.    The  purpose  of  these  steps  thus 
is  not  to  destroy  but  to  maintain  the  armistice 
agreement  by  restoring  the  relative  military  bal- 
ance existing  on  27  July  1953.    As  stated  in  the 
announcement  of  21  June  1957  9  in  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  and  in  the  Unified  Com- 
mand Report  to  the  United  Nations  (document 
A/3631),  the  United  Nations  Command  intends 
to  fully  observe,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  cease- 
fire provision   and  all   other  provisions  of  the 
armistice  agreement  save  to  the  extent  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  relieved  from  compliance  because  of 
violations  by  the  Communist  side.     It  is  the  pur- 
pose and  duty  of  the  United  Nations  Command, 
as  intended  by  the  armistice  agreement,  to  pre- 
serve the  military  balance  which  will  deter  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  in  Korea  rather  than  to 
invite  it. 


'Ibid.,  July  8, 1957,  p.  58. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  we  have  set  the 
{record  straight  on  many  of  the  distortions  which 
<  iave  been  put  forward  in  this  debate. 

There  is  one  other  point  with  which  I  wish 
;o  deal  briefly.  Reference  has  been  made  in  this 
committee  to  certain  incidents  involving  U.S.  mil- 
itary personnel  in  Korea.  My  delegation  greatly 
regrets  the  tone  and  character  of  those  remarks. 
Their  purpose  is  all  too  apparent. 

I  wish  to  state  categorically  to  the  committee: 
Whenever  any  incident  occurs  involving  a  United 
States  serviceman  and  a  Korean,  it  is  thoroughly 
and  promptly  investigated  by  military  author- 
ities. On  the  basis  of  these  investigations, 
whether  the  incident  is  accidental  or  otherwise, 
appropriate  action  is  taken  as  required  by  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  I  also  wish 
to  point  out  that  U.S.  military  authorities  have 
taken  firm  measures  in  cooperation  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Korean  Government  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  such  incidents. 

Settlement  of  the  Korean  Problem 

The  armistice  agreement  was  not  intended  to  be 
a  permanent  or  final  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem.  It  recommended  that  a  political  con- 
ference be  convened  to  deal  with  this  matter. 

The  Communist  side  at  first  frustrated  and  ob- 
structed the  convening  of  such  a  conference. 
When  a  conference  was  finally  held  at  Geneva  in 
1954,  the  Communist  side  made  it  clear  that  the 
only  settlement  it  would  accept  in  Korea  would 
be  one  permitting  control  by  the  Communist  side 
not  only  over  north  Korea  but  over  all  of  Korea. 
It  refused  free  and  fair  elections  in  Korea  under 
United  Nations  supervision.  It  even  claimed  the 
United  Nations  was,  in  effect,  the  aggressor  and 
therefore  without  competence  to  deal  with  a  Ko- 
rean settlement.  This  position  of  the  Commu- 
nist side  has  not  changed.  Speeches  before  this 
committee  have  again  made  this  clear. 

United  Nations  objectives  in  Korea  have  been 
constant:  the  establishment  through  peaceful 
means  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic 
Korea  under  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  full  restoration  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

The  Communist  side,  obviously,  does  not  seek 
these  same  objectives.  For  this  reason  it  rejects 
the  fair  and  just  principles  advanced  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 


Text  of  Resolution  on  Korea  ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/C.l/801 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  received  and  noted  the  report  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and 
Rehabilitation  of  Korea, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  195  (III)  of  12  Decem- 
ber 1948,  498  (V)  of  1  February  1951,  811  (IX)  of 
11  December  1954,  910  (X)  of  29  November  1955 
and  1010  (XI)  of  11  January  1957, 

Noting  that  the  Armistice  Agreement  of  27  July 
1953  remains  in  effect, 

1.  Reaffirms  that  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  are  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means  the 
establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and  demo- 
cratic Korea  under  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  full  restoration  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

2.  Urges  that  continuing  efforts  be  made  to  this 
end ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  communist  authorities  con- 
cerned to  accept  the  established  United  Nations 
objectives  in  order  to  achieve  a  settlement  in  Korea 
based  on  the  fundamental  principles  for  unification 
set  forth  by  the  nations  participating  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Nations  in  the  Korean  political  con- 
ference, held  at  Geneva  in  1954,  and  reaffirmed  by 
the  General  Assembly; 

4.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  to 
continue  its  work  in  accordance  with  relevant  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  place  the 
Korean  question  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the 
thirteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


1  Sponsored  by  Australia,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece,  Luxembourg,  New  Zealand,  Philippines, 
Thailand,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States  (U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L.  192)  ;  adopted  by  Com- 
mittee I  on  Nov.  18  by  a  vote  of  53  to  9  (Soviet 
bloc),  with  15  abstentions,  and  in  plenary  session 
Nov.  29  by  a  vote  of  54-9-16. 


the  Korean  problem.  Until  the  Communist  side 
demonstrates  sincerity  in  seeking  a  solution  to  this 
problem,  there  can  be  little  hope  for  a  settlement. 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment in  this  committee.  If  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  north  Korea  and  their  supporters  in  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  really  de- 
sire a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea,  they  can  be- 
gin to  demonstrate  their  sincerity  by  taking  the 
following  steps : 

a.  Withdraw  the  thousands  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist troops  of  aggression  which  still  occupy 
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north  Korea  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations 
resolution  of  February  1, 1951. 

b.  Respond  to  the  fair  and  still  outstanding 
United  Nations  proposals  for  the  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  Korea. 

c.  Honor  their  obligation  under  the  armistice 
agreement  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  fate 
of  the  2,720  military  personnel  whose  fate  still 
remains  unknown. 

d.  Return  the  thousands  of  abducted  south  Ko- 
rean civilians  to  their  homes  in  south  Korea  or, 
at  least,  disclose  their  fate. 

A  draft  resolution  10  is  before  this  committee 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  sets  forth 
the  basis  on  which  progress  can  still  be  made  to- 
ward a  settlement  in  Korea.  Reiteration  of  the 
principles  in  this  resolution  and  their  acceptance 
by  the  Communist  side  could  lead,  at  last,  to  res- 
olution of  the  Korean  question,  which  the  United 
Nations  has  been  struggling  to  achieve  for  10 
years.  This  committee  can  do  no  less  than  re- 
assert the  basic  principles  upon  which  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  problem  can  be  reached  and 
steadfastly  adhere  to  those  principles. 


U.N.  Provides  for  Continuation 
and  Financing  of  UNEF 

STATEMENT  BY  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN1 

The  creation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  organization  and 
one  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
concretely  in  a  very  difficult  and  complex  situa- 
tion. It  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  this 
organization  to  create  new  instruments  to  deal 
with  new  problems. 

This  achievement  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  a  great  many  people.    First  on  the  list 


10  U.N.  doc.  A/C.  1/L.  192. 

'Made  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  22  (U.S.  delegation 
press  release  2819).  Mr.  Carnahan  is  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  a  U.S.  representative 
to  the  General  Assembly.  For  a  summary  of  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General Dag  Ilaminarskjold's  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  DNBF  (U.N.  doc.  A/3C94),  see  United 
"Nations  Review,  November  1957,  p.  15. 


must  be  the  Secretary-General  and  his  able  staff, 
whose  drive  and  outstanding  administrative  skill 
translated  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
into  a  force  in  being  and  on  the  spot  in  a  matter 
of  8  days.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  this  nearly 
superhuman  job  was  done.  Fortunately  the  able 
men  who  made  this  phenomenal  accomplishment 
possible  are  still  active  in  looking  after  the  con- 
tinuing needs  of  the  Force. 

Next  we  owe  a  special  debt  to  the  10  nations,  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  which  have  sent  mem- 
bers of  their  own  armed  forces  to  the  area  to 
make  up  the  Force.  All  of  these  nations  have  as- 
sumed burdens  and  difficulties  beyond  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  Nations  membership. 
They  deserve  our  commendation  and  our  respect 
for  their  great  joint  contribution  to  peace. 

Most  of  all,  our  congratulations  and  hearty 
thanks  should  go  to  General  Burns 2  and  to  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  itself.  They  have  traveled  a  long  way  from 
home  and  have  served  with  admirable  intelligence 
and  discipline  in  a  task  for  which,  in  many  ways, 
there  is  no  precedent.  They  are  in  the  truest  sense 
soldiers  of  peace,  and  they  have  earned  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

That  the  Emergency  Force  has  been  successful 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  today  discuss- 
ing this  question  in  a  period  when  quiet  reigns  in 
the  area  to  which  the  UNEF  is  assigned.  That 
fact  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Force  itself  and  a  cause 
for  all  of  us  to  be  thankful.  But  it  requires  us  tc 
use  imagination.  We  have  to  remember,  in  this 
moment  of  calm,  the  atmosphere  of  imminent 
danger  in  which  the  UNEF  was  born  a  year  ago. 
We  have  to  realize  that  such  a  danger  can  possibbj 
recur.  If  we  think  in  those  terms,  we  can  ap- 
proach the  matter  in  hand  with  the  seriousness 
which  it  demands. 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  was  applauded  throughout  the 
world  as  a  courageous  and  imaginative  step  ir 
international  cooperation  for  peace.  That  initia 
enthusiastic  acceptance,  by  itself,  might  not  mear 
much,  since  in  moments  of  crisis  we  sometimes 
tend  to  make  unusual  judgments.  But  the  im 
pressive  fact  is  that  the  UNEF  has  lived  up  t( 
our  great  expectations.  For  a  year  now  it  hai 
stood  watch  for  us  in  a  most  sensitive  area.    Secre 


'  Gen.  B.  L.  M.  Burns,  Commander  of  the  UNEF. 
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tary-General  Hammarskjold,  in  his  report  of  Oc- 
tober 9,3  called  it  a  "significant  pioneering  effort 
in  the  evolution  of  methods  of  peace-making." 
The  facts  which  he  reports  fully  justify  that  state- 
ment. In  paragraph  41  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's report  we  read  this: 

Since  the  Force  was  deployed  along  the  Gaza  line  and 
to  the  south  of  it  there  has  been  a  steady  reduction  in 
the  number  and  the  severity  of  incidents  along  that  line. 

And  further  in  the  report  he  has  said: 

There  have  been  no  raids  from  either  side.  .  .  . 

Those  few  words,  Mr.  President,  are  proof 
enough  that,  where  earlier  efforts  failed,  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  a  historic 
success. 

Obviously,  there  remain  important  financing 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Force  so  long  as  it  is  needed.  Many 
governments,  including  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  these  financial  problems  by  offering 
to  the  United  Nations  for  the  use  of  the  Emer- 
gency Force  certain  special  assistance.  This  as- 
sistance has  taken  many  forms.  It  has  included 
the  furnishing,  without  charge,  of  services  and 
supplies  as  well  as  cash  contributions. 

When  the  Secretary-General's  report  was  is- 
sued, it  appeared  that  this  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  would  have  to  raise  an  amount  of  be- 
tween $40  million  and  $45  million  in  order  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  the  Force.  This  total 
included  an  amount  of  about  $18  million  for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1957,  and  about  $25 
million  for  the  period  beyond  that  date.  How- 
ever, within  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of  gov- 
ernments have  offered  additional  special  assistance 
to  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  required  to  be  raised  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1957.4  The  U.S.  Government  has 
offered  an  amount  of  $12  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  U.S.  Government — and  I  believe  others  also — 
have  made  these  offers  on  the  assumption  that  any 
amount  still  required  for  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1957,  and  the  amount  required  for  the 
period  after  that  date  would  be  raised  by  assessing 
all  members  on  the  basis  of  the  regular  scale  of 
assessments. 


•  U.N.  doc.  A/3694  and  Add.  1. 

4  For  a  note  by  the  Secretary-General  regarding  offers 
of  special  assistance,  see  U.N.  doc.  A/3745  dated  Nov.  19. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Emergency  Force  is  a  United  Nations 
responsibility.  The  Force  was  brought  into  being 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  member  na- 
tions of  this  organization — in  fact,  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote.  Every  significant  deci- 
sion pertaining  to  the  functioning  and  financing 
of  UNEF  has  been  approved  by  the  majority  of 
the  members.  Now,  the  responsibility  of  the  mem- 
bers obviously  does  not  stop  there.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  create  UNEF  and  to  give  it 
tasks  to  perform.  The  members  must  also  sup- 
port it  financially,  and  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
agree  to  the  means  of  doing  this. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  there  is  before  us  a 
resolution,  sponsored  by  21  governments,  which 
embodies  this  principle  of  United  Nations  respon- 
sibility.5 We  believe  that  this  resolution  deals 
very  adequately  with  the  financial  problems  which 
are  involved  in  maintaining  the  Emergency  Force, 
and  the  U.S.  delegation  will,  of  course,  vote  for  it. 
We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
will  demonstrate  to  all  that  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations  is  prepared  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We  are  all  aware  that,  as  stated  in  the  Secre- 
tary-General's report,  certain  members  of  the 
organization  have  declined  to  join  in  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Emergency  Force.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  such  an  attitude,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  members 
will  not  accept  it  as  a  guide  for  their  own  action. 

We  note,  Mr.  President,  that  the  draft  reso- 
lution before  us  provides  that,  after  decisions 
by  the  plenary  session  on  matters  of  principle, 
there  will  be  referred  to  the  Fifth  Committee  th© 
matter  of  reviewing  cost  estimates  for  the  Emer- 
gency Force  so  that  that  committee  may  make  such 
recommendations  as  may  appear  appropriate. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  very  wise  provision  since 
it  will  assure  all  our  governments  that  proper 
financial  control  is  being  maintained  with  respect 
to  the  costs  of  the  Emergency  Force  and  that  the 
Force  is  being  maintained  as  economically  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  again  to 
congratulate  the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff, 
the  individual  members  of  the  Emergency  Force, 
and  the  governments  which  have  contributed  in 


6  U.N.  doc.  A/L.  235  and  Add.  1. 
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various  ways  to  its  successful  operation.  I  wish 
also  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us,  who  have  provided  us  with  a  con- 
crete proposal  for  dealing  with  the  important 
financial  problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  I  am 
certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  members,  in 
voting  on  this  resolution,  will  match  the  spirit  of 
constructive  collaboration  which  has  been  so  evi- 
dent in  the  Emergency  Force  itself  and  thus  pro- 
vide positive  evidence  of  United  Nations  capacity 
for  effective  action. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION" 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  1000  (ES-I)  of  5  November 
1956,  1001  (ES-I)  of  7  November  1956,  1089  (XI)  of 
21  December  1956,  1125  (XI)  of  2  February  1957  and 
1090  (XI)  of  27  February  1957  concerning  the  establish- 
ment, organization,  functioning  and  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force, 

Noting  with  appreciation  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  Force  of  9  October  1957  (A/3694),  and  the 
effective  assistance  rendered  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  UNEF, 

Mindful  of  the  contribution  of  the  Force  to  the  main- 
tenance of  quiet  in  the  area, 

1.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  Force  by  Members  who  have  contributed  troops 
and  other  support  and  facilities  and  its  hope  that  such 
assistance  will  be  continued  as  necessary; 

2.  Approves  the  principles  and  proposals  for  allocation 
of  costs  between  the  Organization  and  Members  con- 
tributing troops  as  set  forth  in  paragraphs  86,  88  and  91 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General  (A/3694),  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary-General  in  connexion  therewith 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  for 
reimbursement  of  appropriate  extra  and  extraordinary 
costs  to  Members  contributing  troops  ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  expend  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  Force,  for  the  period  ending  31  De- 
cember 1957,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $13.5  million  and,  as 
necessary,  an  amount  for  the  continuing  operation  of  the 
Force  beyond  that  date  up  to  a  maximum  of  $25  million, 
subject  to  any  decisions  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  review 
provided  for  in  paragraph  5  ; 

4.  Decides  that  the  expenses  authorized  in  paragraph  3 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Members  in  accordance  with  the 
scale  of  assessments  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  financial  years  1957  and  1958  respectively,  such  other 
resources  as  may  have  become  available  for  the  purpose 


in  question  being  applied  to  reduce  the  expenses  before 
the  apportionment  for  the  period  ending  31  December 
1957; 

5.  Requests  its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Commit- 
tee, with  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  examine,  in 
the  light  of  the  present  resolution,  the  cost  estimates  for 
maintaining  the  Force  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as 
it  considers  appropriate  concerning  the  expenditure  au- 
thorized under  paragraph  3. 


OAS  Council  To  Establish 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission 

Following  is  a  statement  made  by  John  C. 
Dreier,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Council  o) 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  November  6,  together  with  the 
text  of  a  resolution  approved  by  the  Council  on 
November  21. 


STATEMENT  BY  AMBASSADOR  DREIER 

Members  of  the  Council  may  recall  that  at  th( 
meeting  of  the  Chiefs  of  State  of  the  Americai 
Eepublics  in  Panama  in  July  1956  Presidenl 
Eisenhower,  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  the 
Inter- American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives, singled  out,  "as  one  useful  avenue  o 
effort"  for  the  Committee,  deliberation  on  ways  ii 
which  the  American  States  could  "hasten  the  bene 
ficial  use  of  nuclear  forces  throughout  the  hemi 
sphere."  *  The  members  of  the  Committee  in  th 
course  of  their  discussions  showed  special  interes 
in  the  matter  of  inter- American  collaboration  i: 
the  field  of  the  peaceful  application  of  nuclea 
energy,  and  their  unanimous  recommendation  oi 
the  subject  to  the  Chiefs  of  State  (recommenda 
tion  No.  24)  provides  for  the  modest  beginning  o 
activity  by  the  Organization  of  American  State 
in  this  field.2 

The  Committee  of  Presidential  Representative 
recommended  that  there  be  established  within  th 
Organization  of  American  States  the  Inter- Amei 


•U.N.  doc.  A/L.235;  sponsored  by  Brazil,  Canada,  Cey- 
lon, Colombia,  Costa  Uica,  Denmark,  Finland,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Spain,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Uruguay,  and  Yugo- 
slavia ;  adopted  in  plenary  session  on  Nov.  22  by  a  vote  of 
51-11    10. 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  6,  1956,  p.  219. 

2  For  a  statement  by  President  Eisenhower  concerniu 
the  report  of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Pres 
dential  Representatives,  published  on  May  25,  togethf 
with  a  Committee  announcement  made  on  May  8  at  tl 
conclusion  of  its  final  meeting,  see  ibid.,  June  24,  195 
p.  1014. 
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an  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  which  would  be 
imposed  of  representatives  of  the  member  states 
nd  whose  statutes  would  be  approved  by  this 
ouncil.  The  Commission  would  serve  as  a  cen- 
?r  of  consultation  for  the  governments  of  the 
leniber  states  of  the  Organization  of  American 
tfttes  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  peaceful  ap- 
lit-ation  of  nuclear  energy.  The  Commission, 
leeting  periodically,  would  assist  the  American 
lepublics  in  developing  a  coordinated  plan  for 
.-search  and  training  in  nuclear  energy  and 
ould  coordinate  its  own  activities  with  those  of 
milar  international  organizations.  The  Com- 
uttee  of  Presidential  Representatives  recom- 
lended  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  members 
f  this  Council  that  it  take  the  necessary  steps 

0  set  up  the  Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy 
"ommission  and  that  it  request  the  Secretary 
feneral  to  assist  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the 
olding  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission, 
t  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  Secre- 
iry  General  has  requested  funds  for  this  pur- 
ose  in  the  1958-59  budget  of  the  Pan  American 
'nion  presently  under  consideration  by  the 
'inance  Committee  of  the  Council.  It  was  also 
jcommended  by  the  Committee  of  Presidential 
lepresentatives  that  the  Pan  American  Union  be 
?quested  by  this  Council  to  prepare  appropriate 
udies  of  comparative  nuclear-energy  legislation 
or  the  use  of  the  governments.  Other  recom- 
lendations  of  the  Committee  referred  to  activities 

1  the  nuclear-energy  field  by  inter-American 
oecialized  organizations. 

The  position  of  my  Government  on  this  general 
lbject  was  set  forth  by  the  United  States  member 
f  the  Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives, 
»r.  Milton  Eisenhower,  in  a  statement  to  the 
ommittee  on  January  28,  1957.  He  pointed  out 
lat  the  United  States  would  "support  and  prose- 
ate  vigorously  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
or  peaceful  purposes  in  the  hemisphere"  and 
ould  maintain  close  cooperation  with  the  Organ- 
:ation  of  American  States  in  programs  of  nuclear 
iergy  development.  Dr.  Eisenhower  set  forth 
ie  United  States  view  that  a  special  combination 
f  bilateral  and  multilateral  efforts  in  the  fields 
f  medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry  would  seem 
)  be  especially  suitable  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
ihere  and  that  an  inter- American  nuclear  energy 
xly  would  be  able  to  prepare  and  recommend  to 
ie  American  Republics  a  coordinated  plan  for 


nuclear  research  and  training  and  might  also 
serve  as  a  regional  group  to  cooperate  with  the 
programs  of  the  recently  organized  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

In  the  opinion  of  my  Government  it  is  fitting 
that  this  Council  should  now  take  cognizance  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  referred  to 
above  and  should  consider  the  steps  which  might 
be  initiated  to  carry  it  out.  To  this  end,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Council's  consideration  a  draft 
resolution  which  is  procedural  in  nature  and 
which  would  lead  to  the  implementation  of  the 
first  and  principal  step  recommended  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Committee,  i.  e.  the  establishment  of  an 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission. 
According  to  the  draft  resolution,  the  Council 
woidd  set  up  a  special  committee  to  prepare  for 
its  consideration  a  draft  statute  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  would  request  the  Secretary  General  to 
do  the  necessary  work  preparatory  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Commission's  first  meeting. 

I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  Council  will 
vote  on  the  draft  resolution  today,  but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Council  members  who  so  desire 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  viewpoints  of  their 
governments  on  this  matter,  in  order  that  definite 
action  on  the  draft  resolution  might  be  taken  in 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Council. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION^ 


Organization  of  the  Inter-Ameeican  Nuclear  Energy 
Commission 

The  Council  approved  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  : 

The  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives (CPR)  pointed  out  in  Recommendation  24  that 
"The  peaceful  application  of  nuclear  energy  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  fields  for  inter-American  col- 
laboration and  is  therefore  one  in  which  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  should  play  a  role" ; 

The  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives recommended  that  there  be  established  within 
the  OAS  a  commission  of  a  technical  nature,  to  be  called 
the  Inter- American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission  (IANEC) 


'Approved  by  the  Council  unanimously  on  Nov.  21. 
The  resolution  as  approved  consisted  of  the  U.S.  draft 
with  some  minor  changes  in  language  adopted  during  the 
meeting. 


ecember   ?6,    1957 
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on  which,  it  was  suggested,  the  member  states  of  the  Or- 
ganization would  be  represented  by  officials  familiar  with 
their  respective  nuclear  energy  programs,  accompanied  by 
such  advisers  as  they  might  need ;  and 

It  is  now  desirable  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
organization  of  the  proposed  commission  and  the  initia- 
tion of  its  work, 

The  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States 

Resolves : 

1.  To  establish  a  special  committee 4  of  seven  members, 
to: 

a.  Prepare,  for  consideration  and  approval  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  OAS,  a  draft  statute  of  the  IANEO,  based  upon 
the  principles  stated  in  paragraph  2.a  of  Recommendation 
24  of  the  CPR ;  and 

b.  Recommend  to  the  Council  such  other  preparatory 
measures  as  it  might  take  for  the  holding  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  IANEC. 

2.  To  request  the  Secretary  General  to : 

a.  Make  an  initial  survey  of  needs  for  research  and 
training  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy  and  its  utilization 
for  peaceful  purposes,  to  be  considered  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  IANEC ; 

b.  Make  a  survey  of  the  bibliographical  and  informa- 
tional services  in  regard  to  nuclear  energy  and  its  appli- 
cation for  peaceful  purposes  that  are  available  to  the 
governments  and  to  private  institutions  in  the  American 
countries,  and  propose  to  the  IANEC  a  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  services  in  this  field  as  the  OAS  might 
usefully  provide ;  and 

c.  Assist  in  other  necessary  preparatory  work. 

II 

Special  Meeting  To  Take  Cognizance  of  the  Points  of 
View  of  the  Governments  on  the  Recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential 
Representatives 

The  Council  decided  to  hold  a  special  meeting  on 
Monday,  November  25  next,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
points  of  view  of  the  governments  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-American  Committee  of  Presidential  Repre- 
sentatives. 


SEATO  Seminar  To  Study 
Communist  Subversion 

Press  release  645  dated  November  26 

The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization's 
seminar  on  countering  Communist  subversion 
opened  on  November  26  at  Baguio,  Philippines, 
with  an  address  by  Philippine  President  Carlos 
P.  Garcia. 


4  The  chairman,  under  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  Council,  appointed  the  representatives  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela  as  members  of  this  committee. 


American  speakers  during  the  4-day  seminar 
are  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford;  Prof.  Richard 
L.  Walker,  University  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Prof.  George  E.  Taylor,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Other  American  participants  include 
George  M.  Abbott,  Department  of  State;  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Balmer  of  CINCPAC;  Rudolph 
Faupl,  international  representative  of  the  Ma- 
chinists Union;  John  Kenneth  Knaus,  United 
States  Information  Agency;  Richard  McCarthy, 
U.S.  Embassy,  Bangkok;  William  Morrell,  Jr., 
Department  of  the  Army;  Comdr.  Frank  M. 
Murphy,  Department  of  the  Navy;  Horace  H. 
Smith,  Charge  d'Aff aires,  U.S.  Embassy,  Manila; 
and  Col.  Matthew  C.  Stewart,  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  SEATO  seminar  is  to 
focus  attention  on  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
problem  of  Communist  subversion  through  a 
meeting  of  experts  in  the  fields  of  communism  and 
Communist  subversion  and  opinion  leaders  from 
various  walks  of  life  from  the  SEATO  countries. 


U.S.  Delegations  to 
International  Conferences 

ILO  Technical  Meeting  on  Mines 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 25  (press  release  641)  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  a  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  on  Mines 
Other  Than  Coal  Mines  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  No- 
vember 25  to  December  7,  1957.  This  ad  hoc 
group  will  consider  activities  relating  to  mines 
producing  products  other  than  coal,  such  as  iron, 
copper,  lead  and  zinc,  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
types  of  mines. 

Twenty-five  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
meeting. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the 
following  tripartite  delegation : 
Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

Duane  A.  Wendele,  regional  director,  Wage  and  Houi 

Public    Contracts    Division,    Department    of    Labor 

Chicago,  111. 
John  A.  Johnson,  chief,  Division  of  Safety,  Bureau  o 

Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior 
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Itorge  Tobias,  labor  attache,  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral. Geneva,  Switzerland 

lEPRESKNTlMi    THE    E.Ml'LOYERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

)  elevates 

Canneth  C.  Kellar,  chief  counsel,  Homestake  Mining  Com- 
pany, Lead,  S.  Dak. 
Vnison  Kitchel,  attorney  at  law,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

tEPRESENTING    THE    WOKKERS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
1 1 <".< 

Jharles  Bell,  Climax  Molybdenum  Workers  Union  24410, 

Leadville.  Colo. 
Carl  T.  Bester,  director.  District  33,  United  Steelworkers 

of  America,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  deal  pri- 
marily with  accident  prevention  work  and  ma- 
hinery  for  wage  fixing  and  wage  protection,  as 
veil  as  social  problems  and  industrial  relations 
n  mines  producing  products  other  than  coal. 


TREATY  INFORMATION 


Jnited  States  and  Iran  Reactivate 
Exchange  Program 

■RM  release  643  dated  November  26 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  Selden  Chapin, 
ind  the  Iranian  Foreign  Minister,  Ali  Qoli  Ar- 
lalan,  have  exchanged  notes  which  reactivate  the 
Drogram  of  educational  exchanges  authorized  by 
he  Fulbright  Act.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
rehran  on  November  25.  The  earlier  program 
stemming  from  an  agreement  signed  at  Tehran  on 
September  1,  1949,  became  inactive  several  years 
igo  when  funds  earmarked  for  its  use  were 
exhausted. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture during  the  coming  year  of  the  equivalent  of 
i>250,000  in  Iranian  currency  for  the  exchange  of 
students,  teachers,  lecturers,  research  scholars, 
ind  specialists  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States.  The  program  will  be  administered  by  a 
renewed  U.S.  Commission  for  Cultural  Ex- 
change between  Iran  and  the  United  States.  It 
•vill  consist  of  eight  members,  with  equal  repre- 


sentation as  to  Iranian  and  U.S.  nationals.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  will  serve  as  the  honorary 
chairman.  All  recipients  of  awards  under  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Fulbright  Act  are 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships, 
whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Board  maintains  a  secretariat  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Exchanges  of  persons  under 
the  Fulbright  Act  are  carried  out  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Program  of  the  Department  of  State.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  further  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
through  a  wider  exchange  of  knowledge  and  pro- 
fessional talents. 

Thirty-nine  countries  have  signed  agreements 
to  participate  in  the  educational  exchange  pro- 
gram initiated  10  years  ago  under  authority  of 
the  Fulbright  Act.  The  act  provides  that  cer- 
tain foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  used  to  finance  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  for 
study,  teaching,  lecturing,  advanced  research, 
and  other  educational  activities.  The  new  cur- 
rency to  be  used  in  reactivation  of  the  program 
with  Iran  has  become  available  as  the  result  of 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to  that 
country. 


Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices.     Signed  at  Atlantic 

City  October  2,  1947.    Entered  into  force  January  1, 1949 

(TIAS  1901). 

Acceptance  deposited:  Sudan,  October  23, 1957. 
Telegraph  regulations  (Paris  revision,  1949).    Signed  at 

Paris  August  5,  1949.    Entered  into  force  July  1,  1950 

(TIAS  2175). 

Acceptance  deposited:  Sudan,  October  23, 1957. 

BILATERAL 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  Air  Force  mission  in  El  Salvador.  Signed  at 
San  Salvador  November  21,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
November  21,  1957. 

Iran 

Agreement  relating  to  the  disposition  of  equipment  and 
materials  no  longer  required  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Tehran  July  12  and  October  31, 1957. 
Entered  into  force  October  31, 1957. 


December   16,   7957 
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Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1949  (TIAS  1973)  for  financing  educational 
exchange  programs.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tehran  November  25,  1957.  Entered  into  force  Novem- 
ber 25,  1957. 

Pakistan 

Agricultural  commodities  agreement  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (68  Stat.  454,  455;  69  Stat.  44,  721; 
71  Stat.  345),  with  memorandum  of  understanding  and 
exchanges  of  notes.  Signed  at  Karachi  November  15, 
1957.     Entered  into  force  November  15,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Research  in  the  Records 
of  the  Department  of  State 

Following  is  the  text  of  chapter  1,  part  10,  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations. 

Title  22 — Foreign  Relations1 

Chapter  I — Department  of  State 

[Departmental  Reg.  108.338] 

Part    10 — Study    and    Research   in    the    Department    of 
State 

Part  10 — Study  and  research  in  the  Department  of 
State  is  amended  in  its  entirety  as  follows : 

Sec. 

10.1  Definition. 

10.2  Availability   of   classified  and  administratively   controlled 

materials. 

10.3  Requests   for   use   of   records    by   officials   of    the   United 

States  Government  other   than   officers  of   the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

10.4  Use  of   records  by   persons   who   are   not  officials   of   the 

United  States  Government. 

Authority  :  §§  10.1  to  10.4  issued  under  R.  S.  161 ;  5  U.  S.  C. 
22.  Interpret  or  apply  No.  8,  27  Stat.  395,  as  amended  ;  20 
U.  S.  C.  91. 

§  10.1  Definition.  The  term  records  is  construed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  July  7,  1943  (57  Stat.  380;  44 
U.  S.  C.  366).  These  records  include  classified,  admin- 
istratively controlled  and  unclassified  materials. 

§  10.2  Availability  of  classified  and  administratively 
controlled  materials.  Materials  classified  or  bearing  an 
administrative  control  designation  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able outside  the  Department,  except  under  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  Security  Regulations  of  the  Department. 

§  10.3  Requests  for  use  of  records  by  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  other  than  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Requests  from  other  Federal  agencies 
for  access  to  and  use  of  Departmental  records  for  official 
pur|Mtses  shall  generally  be  received  and  coordinated  by 
the  appropriate  liaison  or  functional  office  concerned.    For 
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example,  all  requests  from  congressional  committers  or 
individual  Members  of  Congress  for  documents,  regard- 
less of  subject  matter,  should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations;  re- 
quests for  information  on  personnel  records  should  be 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Personnel;  and  security  ques- 
tions to  the  Office  of  Security. 

§  10.4  Use  of  records  by  persons  who  are  not  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government — (a)  Chronological  pe- 
riods with  respect  to  research  use  of  records — (1)  Rec- 
ords of  the  open  period.  The  records  of  the  Department 
prior  to  January  1,  1930,  with  certain  exceptions  such  as 
records  relating  to  the  citizenship  of  individuals,  un- 
settled claims,  and  Foreign  Service  inspection  and  per- 
sonnel records,  are  open  for  inspection  by  the  general 
public  at  the  National  Archives,  subject  to  its  regulations. 

(2)  Records  of  the  limited-access  period.  Use  of 
records  of  the  Department  between  the  open  period  and 
January  1,  1942,  shall  be  confined  to  qualified  researchers 
and  other  persons  demonstrating  a  legitimate  need  for 
information  contained  in  such  records. 

(3)  Records  of  the  closed  period.  Records  of  the  De- 
partment dated  January  1,  1942  or  later  will  be  regarded 
as  closed  and  the  larger  portion  will  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  non-official  researchers.  Some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, may  be  made  for : 

(i)  Qualified  researchers  undertaking  broad  studies  re- 
garded by  the  Department  as  desirable  in  the  national 
interest ;  and  studies  of  more  limited  scope  involving  non- 
sensitive  and  generally  unclassified  materials. 

(ii)  Inquirers  seeking  specific  information  of  a  non- 
sensitive  nature. 

(b)  Restrictions  on  use  of  records  of  limited-access 
and  closed  periods.  (1)  Classified  and  administratively 
controlled  telegrams  less  than  10  years  old  may  be  re- 
viewed only  in  paraphrased  versions  by  persons  who  are 
not  employees  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(2)  Certain  types  of  documents  will  be  withheld  if 
their  publication  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
such  as:  (i)  Materials  which  might  tend  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  conduct  of  foreign 
relations;  (ii)  Materials  embodying  opinions  or  com- 
ments which  might  give  needless  offense  to  other  na- 
tionalities or  to  individuals  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  (iii) 
Materials  which  would  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Department  or  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

(3)  Records  relating  to  the  citizenship  of  individuals 
and  to  unsettled  claims,  Foreign  Service  inspection  re- 
ports, personnel  records,  and  a  few  other  categories  are 
not  generally  available  for  nonofflcial  research. 

(4)  Classified  documents  originating  with  Federal 
agencies  other  than  the  Department  of  State  or  those  of 
interagency  committees  or  working  groups  may  not  be 
used  by  a  private  researcher  unless  the  Historical  Di- 
vision has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  originating 
agency  or  agencies  concerned. 

(5)  Papers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  captured 
enemy  or  ex-enemy  documentation,  originated  by  a 
foreign  government  and  not  yet  released  for  publication 
by  that  government,  ordinarily  will  not  be  made  avail- 
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able  to  inquirers  without  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned. 

(c)  Application  for  use  of  records  of  the  Umited-acoesa 

and  closed  periods — (1)  Form  of  application.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  on  Department  of  State  form 
DS-1192  and  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Historical 
Division.  This  application  shall  contain  a  description 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  study  and  the 
types  of  records  required  (requests  shall  be  confined,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  to  particular  documents  or  materials 
on  specific  topics)  ;  information  concerning  the  appli- 
cant's citizenship,  academic  background,  and  research 
experience :  and  a  list  of  professional  references.  The  ap- 
plication of  an  alien  researcher  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  recommendation  from  the  chief  of  mission  in  Washing- 
ton representing  the  country  to  which  the  applicant  owes 
allegiance. 

i  Hi  Departmental  action  on  application.  The  Chief  of 
the  Historical  Division  shall  confer  with  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  Department,  when  necessary,  and  deter- 
mine the  action  to  be  taken,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
access  to  be  granted,  and  any  special  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  information.  The  Historical  Di- 
vision shall  then  notify  the  applicant  whether  the  desired 
records  can  be  made  available  within  policy  and  security 
restrictions,  and  make  any  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  applicant  to  consult  official  files  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  decided  upon. 

(d)  Liberal  interpretation  of  regulation.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State  to  make  its  records 
available  to  private  individuals  and  to  Government  offi- 
cials engaged  in  private  research  as  liberally  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  security  of  the  nation,  the  mainte- 
nance of  friendly  relations  with  other  nations  and  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  Department. 

Dated  :  October  30,  1957. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Andbew  H.  Beeding, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  November  27  appointed  Donald  R. 
Heath  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Minister  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yemen,  vice  George 
Wadsworth.  (For  biographic  details,  see  press  release 
647  dated  November  27.) 


Resignations 

I.  W.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Administration,  effective  December  15.  (For  text  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  letter  to  the  President  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  White  House  press  release  dated  November  13.) 


Designations 

Edward  J.  Hickey  as  Deputy  Director  for  Admin- 
istrative Operations,  Passport  Office,  effective  Novem- 
ber 18. 


Willis  H.  Young  as  Deputy  Director  for  Technical  Af- 
fairs, Passport  Office,  effective  November  18. 

The  President  on  November  22  appointed  Laurence  C. 
Vass  to  be  Department  of  State  member  on  the  Alaska 
International  Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  vice  Liv- 
ingston Satterthwaite,  reassigned. 

Elevation  of  Consulate 
at  Mogadiscio,  Somaliland 

On  November  14,  1957,  the  American  Consulate  at 
Mogadiscio,  Somaliland,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Consulate  General.  John  McGrath  is  the  Officer-in- 
Charge  pending  the  appointment  of  a  Consul  General. 
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Recent  Releases 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address 
requests  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Widening  Circle.  Pub.  6442.  International  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Series  55.    51  pp.    25tf. 

An  account  of  public-private  cooperation  in  the  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Program  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Sample  Questions  from  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Ex- 
amination. Pub.  6500.  Department  and  Foreign  Service 
Series  67.    36  pp.    15tf. 

A  pamphlet  presenting  samples  of  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions which  will  be  asked  each  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  Biographic  Register,  1957.  Pub.  6503.  Department 
and  Foreign   Service   Series  68.     747  pp.     $4.25. 

A  publication  containing  biographies  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State,  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  the  International  Cooper- 
ation Administration,  and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Biographies  are  included  also  for  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Money  Orders.    TIAS  3871.     7  pp.  10tf. 

Convention  between  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Postal  Administration 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines — Signed  at  Washing- 
ton January  29,  1951,  and  at  Manila  March  12,  1951. 
Entered  into  force  April  1, 1951. 

Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
TIAS  3873.    132  pp.    50tf. 

Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
Governments — Done  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  October  26,  1956.  Entered  into  force  July  29, 
1957. 
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Customs  Facilities  for  Touring.  TIAS  3879.  41  pp. 
20(J. 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Other  Governments— Opened  for  signature  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  New  York,  June  4,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  September  11, 1957. 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization— Amendments     to     the     Constitution.    TIAS 

3889.  2  pp.    54- 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  New 
Delhi,  November  10, 1956. 

Defense — Use  of  Practice  Bombing  Range  Near  Cux- 
haven   (Germany)   by  United   States  Air  Force.    TIAS 

3890.  10  pp.    104- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  supplementing  agree- 
ment of  August  6  and  28,  1954,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bonn  and 
Bonn/Bad  Godesberg  August  5,  1957.  Entered  into 
force  August  5,  1957. 

Air  Transport  Services.    TIAS  3891.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Cuba,  amending  route  schedules  of  annex  to  agreement 
of  May  26,  1953.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  Habana 
May  21  and  July  30,  1957.  Entered  into  force  July 
30,  1957. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.    TIAS  3892.    3  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Israel,  amending  agreement  of  August  7  and  8,  1952. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem 
July  31  and  August  11,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August 
11,  1957. 

Inspection  of  Panamanian  Vessels  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

TIAS  3893.    4  pp.    54. 

Arrangement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Panama.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Panama  August 
5,  1957.    Entered  into  force  August  5,  1957. 

Military  Aviation  Mission.    TIAS  3894.     3  pp.     54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
El  Salvador,  extending  agreement  of  August  19,  1947. 
Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  San  Salvador  August 
23  and  26,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August  26,  1957; 
operative  retroactively  January  1,  1956. 

Weather  Stations — Cooperative  Program  on  Curacao  and 
St.  Martin  Islands.    TIAS  3896.     2  pp.     5«S. 


Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Netherlands,  extending  agreement  of  August  6  and 
16,  1956.  Exchange  of  notes — Dated  at  The  Hague  July 
8  and  August  29,  1957.  Entered  into  force  August  29, 
1957. 

Mexican  Agricultural  Workers.    TIAS  3895.     4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  interpreting  article  30  of  agreement  of  August 
11,  1951,  as  amended  and  extended.  Exchange  of  notes- 
Signed  at  Washington  July  30,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
July  30,  1957. 


TIAS  3897.       3  pp. 


Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Bolivia,  amending  article  I  of  agreement  of  Juno  7, 
1957,  as  amended.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  La  Paz 
August  30,  1957.     Entered  into  force  August  30,  1957. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities — Sale  of  Tobacco  and 
Construction  of  Housing  or  Community  Facilities.  TIAS 
3898.    4  pp.    54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  London  June  27, 
1957.    Entered  into  force  June  27,  1957. 

Atomic  Energy — Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses.  TIAS  3899. 
7  pp.    104. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Portugal,  amending  agreement  of  July  21,  1955 — Signed 
at  Washington  June  7,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
September  19,  1957. 

Guaranty   of   Private   Investments.    TIAS   3900.     3  pp. 

54. 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
India.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Washington 
September  19,  1957.  Entered  into  force  September  19, 
1957. 

Double  Taxation — Taxes  on  Income.  TIAS  3901.  7  pp. 
104- 

Protocol  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  supplementing  convention  of  April  16,  1954 — 
Signed  at  Tokyo  March  23,  1957.  Entered  into  force 
September  9,  1957. 

Guaranty  of  Private  Investments.    TIAS  3902.     4  pp.    54- 

Agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Thailand,  amending  agreement  of  August  27  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954.  Exchange  of  notes — Signed  at  Bangkok 
August  27,   1957.     Entered  into  force  August  27,  1957. 
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Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  November  25-Deceiraber  1 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  November  25  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  637  of 
November  20  and  639  of  November  22. 

No.        Date  Subject 

641  11/25    Delegation  to  ILO  Tripartite  Techni- 

cal Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than 
Coal  Mines  (rewrite). 

642  11/25    Ambassador  Burgess  in  Washington 

for  consultation. 

643  11/26    Educational  exchange  agreement  with 

Iran. 

*644  11/26  Itinerary  for  visit  of  King  Mohamed. 
645    11/26     SEATO  countersubversion  seminar. 

f646    11/27    Albanian  Independence  Day. 

*647  11/27  Recess  appointment  of  Heath  (bio- 
graphic details). 

f648  11/30  Educational  exchange  agreement  with 
China. 

♦Not  printed. 

tHeld  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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OFFICIAL    BUSINESS 


How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made 


Who  makes  our  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  made?  Who 
decides  what  the  Nation  shall  do  in  its  relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  how  are  decisions  reached? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions,  read  How  Foreign  Policy 
Is  Made.  This  short,  illustrated  pamphlet  describes  briefly  and 
directly 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  President 

.  .  .  the  role  of  Congress 

.  .  .  the  role  of  the  official  household 

.  .  .  the  composition  and  task  of  the  National  Security 

Council 
.  .  .  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Department  of 

State 
...  the  effect  other  nations  may  have  on  our  policy 

making 
.  .  .  the  basic  part  played  by  our  citizenry  in  determining 

foreign  policy  decisions 

Copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made  may  be  purchased  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  10  cents  each. 
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wVtPinti,l?  °if?  Please  send  me copies  of  How  Foreign  Policy  Is  Made. 
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%  City,  Zone,  and  State:  

(cash,  check,  or 
money  order). 
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he  Atlantic  Alliance 


Following  is  the  transcript  of  a  recorded  inter- 
ew  between  Secretary  Dulles  and  Christopher 
'rpell,  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
hich  was  broadcast  on  the  BBC  Home  Service 
i  December  3  {press  release  650) . 

Mr.  Serpell :  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  say  that 
e  NATO  forthcoming  summit  meeting  which  is 
ing  to  take  place  in  Paris  had  its  origin  when 
/'.  Macmillan  came  here  to  see  the  President? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  was  the  origin, 
ou  may  recall  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  General 

NATO,  was  here  at  that  same  time  together 
th  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
acmillan.    He  was  so  impressed  by  the  statement 

principles,  the  statement  of  common  purpose,1 
lich  the  two  Heads  of  Government  had  worked 
t  together,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
ea  to  bring  that  same  concept,  those  same  ideas, 
a  meeting  in  Paris  which  will  be  attended  by 
e  Heads  of  Government.  So  he  made  that  sug- 
stion,  but  it  was  inspired  by  the,  I  think,  really 
ry  fine,  perhaps  you  could  say  almost  great, 
itement  of  common  purpose  which  was  made  by 
ose  two  leaders  at  that  time.  It  was  a  very 
port  ant  meeting. 

Mr.  Serpell:  It  has  been  said  that  the  meeting 
lich  involves  the  Heads  of  State  has  been  rather 
reed  on  the  Atlantic  alliance  by  the  successes 
the  Soviet  Union,  successes  in  capturing  the 
•tiative  in  the  military,  technological,  and  even 
?  political  fields.  Would  you  agree  with  that 
int  of  view? 

Secretary  Dulles:  No,  I  wouldn't  agree  with  it. 
least,  that  is  only  a  partial  and  quite  inade- 
ate  statement.  It  is  always  true  that  a  despot- 
ic which  can  control  the  lives,  the  efforts,  the  re- 
lrces  of  many  millions  of  people  can  achieve  a 
tain  kind  of  initiative,  particularly  when  it  is 
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an  atheistic,  materialistic  society  such  as  the  So- 
viet Communist  leadership  is.  But  to  have  that 
kind  of  initiative  is  by  no  means  to  have  all  the 
initiative  there  is.  There  is  a  terrific  initiative 
also  which  lies  in  freedom,  the  love  of  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  control  their  own 
destiny,  to  have  a  choice  as  to  what  they  do,  to 
have  freedom  of  thought,  and  that  initiative  is 
with  and  rests  with  the  free  nations.  And  I  be- 
lieve in  the  long  run  that  is  going  to  be  the 
initiative  that  is  going  to  dominate. 

Mr.  Serpell:  The  Foreign  Minister  of  Ger- 
many, Herr  von  Brentano,  when  he  left  said  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  visit  to  Washing- 
ton had  been  to  advocate  greater  discussion  of  po- 
litical problems  within  NATO,  and  then,  of 
course,  ever  since  Mr.  Macmillan  was  here,  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  interdependence.  Do 
you  think  steps  should  be  taken  at  Paris  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  consultation  between  the  NATO 
countries  over  such  political  problems  as  Cyprus, 
Algeria,  or  again  this  recent  question  of  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  Tunisia — consultation,  I  mean,  be- 
fore any  one  member  of  the  alliance  takes  off  on 
some  policy  of  its  own? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  that  is  a  rather  long 
question,  Mr.  Serpell.  I  may  have  to  divide  up 
my  answer  a  little  bit.  Now,  there  was  recogni- 
tion here  in  the  Declaration  of  Common  Purpose 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  this  concept 
of  interdependence,  and  that  was  extremely  im- 
portant. It's  really  nothing  new.  But  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  had  been  drawing  together, 
closer  and  closer,  and  ought  to  do  so  because 
there  have  been  divisions  within  the  West  that 
are  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  trouble  in  the 
world  today.  That  is  an  evolutionary  process 
that  is  going  on,  and  it  is  going  to  be  advanced 
further  at  this  forthcoming  meeting.  Now,  part 
of  that  should  be  increased  consultation,  and  there 
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will  be  increased  consultation.  That  doesn't 
mean  that  everything  should  be  brought  up  and 
discussed  around  the  NATO  table. 

You  talked  about  three  specific  cases,  I  recall. 
One  was  Cyprus,  the  other  was  Algeria,  and  the 
other  was  Tunis— arms  to  Tunis.  Now,  of  course, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  consultation  that  has  been 
going  on  about  all  three  of  those  matters.  It  has 
not  always  been  discussed,  indeed  very  little  dis- 
cussed, actually  around  the  NATO  table.  But 
there  has  been  diplomatic  consultation  going  on 
with  the  Greeks,  the  Turks,  and  the  United  King- 
dom about  the  future  of  Cyprus.  There  were 
discussions  with  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Tunisia  with  regard  to 
arms  to  Tunisia.  There  have  been  discussions 
about  Algeria.  Sometimes  these  things  can  be 
better  discussed  around  the  Council  table  of 
NATO— sometimes  perhaps  not.  It  is,  I  think,  a 
fact  there  could  usefully  be  more  discussion  than 
there  has  been  heretofore.  As  you  perhaps 
know,  Mr.  Spaak,  the  Secretary  General  of 
NATO,  is  himself  giving  some  attention  to  the 
Cyprus  matter.  And  perhaps  some  of  these 
things  could  better  be  discussed  around  the  table 
with  all  15  countries,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily 
follow.  The  habit  of  consultation  is  a  good  one 
—there  should  be  consultation.  Just  how,  where, 
and  when  it  should  take  place  is  a  matter  for 
which  there  should  be,  I  think,  some  flexibility. 

Interlocking  of  Regional  Pacts 

Mr.  Serpell:  Of  course,  NATO  is  only  one  of 
the  so-called  security  systems  which  exist  in  the 
world  today.  SEATO,  for  example,  is  another. 
Bo  you  think,  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  any  possi- 
bility at  the  present  time  of  creating  one  world- 
wide security  system  for  the  free  nations  which 
might  substitute  for  these  regional  pacts,  which 
do  not  always  have  the  same  membership? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  doubt  that  is  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Of  course,  the  United  Nations  it- 
self was  designed  to  be  a  worldwide  security  sys- 
tem or  to  provide  one.  The  articles  of  the  charter 
provided  that  the  Security  Council  should  have 
these  forces  available  to  it  in  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  suppress  acts  of  aggression  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Now,  the  Soviets  blocked  that,  and 
because  they  blocked  it  by  their  veto  power,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  other  states  to  draw  together, 
to  exercise  what  is  called  in  the  charter  the  in- 


herent right  of  collective  self-defense.  And,  ai 
you  point  out,  that  is  primarily  along  region! 
lines.  Now,  in  theory,  you  could  bring  them  al 
together.  But  the  disadvantage  of  doing  that  if 
if  you  did  it,  you  almost  would  create  a  riva 
organization  to  the  United  Nations.  The  Unite* 
Nations  is  so  important,  and  does  so  much  good 
that  anything  which  looks  as  though  it  was 
rival  to  the  United  Nations,  which  was  going  t 
detract  from  the  influence  and  power  of  th 
United  Nations,  would,  I  think,  be  unfortunat* 
So  I  think  we  will  probably  still  continue  for  th 
immediate  future  in  terms  of  these  regions 
groups.  Perhaps  there  could  be  and  should  be 
greater  interlocking;  perhaps  observers  of  on 
group  could  be  present  in  another.  In  fact,  a 
you  point  out,  they  have  a  common  interest  ofter 
times,  and  if  a  war  broke  out  of  major  propoi 
tions  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  would  probabl 
spread  everywhere.  So  they  do  have  a  commo 
interest,  and  some  way  must  be  found  to  kee 
them  in  contact  with  each  other. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  intei 
locking  membership.  The  United  Kingdom  or  tl 
United  States  between  them  are  members  of  a 
these  organizations,  NATO,  the  Baghdad  Pac 
SEATO,  the  Organization  of  American  State 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  So  thei 
is  a  certain  interlocking  which  takes  place  a 
ready  through  the  membership  particularly  of  tl 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Serpell:  Coming  back  to  the  Paris  mee 
ing,  some  people  here  have  been  saying  that  ti 
much  emphasis  is  being  placed  both  in  Washing 
ton  and  in  London  on  the  military  aspects  of  I 
Soviet  threat  to  the  free  world  today  and  n 
enough  on  the  economic  and  political  penetratit 
by  the  Russians.  How  would  you  view  this  crit 
cism,  and  how  do  you  expect  to  meet  nonmilitm 
penetration? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  perhaps  the  pu 
lie  does  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance,  perha 
excessive  importance,  to  the  military  aspects, 
notice  myself,  if  I  make  a  speech,  if  I  say  an 
thing  about  the  military  in  the  speech,  that 
immediately  reported  in  the  press  and  oftentim 
it  will  make  a  headline.  What  I  say  about  no 
military  seldom,  I  am  afraid,  gets  reported  in  t 
press,  and  that  is  typical,  I  think,  of  the  way  the 
things  go.  The  military  seems  to  catch  the  pub: 
imagination  and  it  is  played  up  by  the  press  mu 
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nore  tlian  the  nonmilitary,  and  that  is  un- 
ortunate.  But  that  fact  of  the  way  it  is  por- 
i-ayed  is  not  the  way  we  actually  feel.  I  know  in 
his  country — and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  the  same 
a  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other  countries — 
:e  feel  that  the  nonmilitary  aspects  of  this  prob- 
?m  are  just  as  important  as  the  military.  And,  in- 
led,  if  you  look  at  what's  happened  over  the 
ist  few  years,  you  will  see  the  actual  gains  that 
lie  Soviet  Union  has  made,  the  countries  it  has 
iken  over,  had  almost  all  been  taken  over  by 
leasures  other  than  by  direct  military  force, 
'here  has  been  military  force  employed — it  was 
mployed  against  Finland;  it  was  employed 
gainst  Poland;  it  was  employed  against  Korea. 
St  by  and  large  their  great  successes  have  been 
ained  by  nonmilitary  means.  And  it  is  very  im- 
ortant  that  we  shouldn't  get  our  eyes  so  fixed  on 
le  skies,  on  sputnik,  that  we  forget  what's 
ctually  going  on  under  foot,  and  that  is  the 
olitical,  economic,  psychological  warfare  which 
ley  are  carrying  on.  And  we  must  be  prepared 
)  meet  that  by  our  own  programs.  We  are 
ttaching  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  that.  We 
ave  quite  a  program.  The  United  Kingdom  has 
program — take  the  Colombo  Plan  in  which 
le  British  Commonwealth  nations  participate. 
lungs  of  that  sort  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
id  must  not  be  forgotten  as  we  think  about 
aided  missiles  and  things  of  that  sort. 

imited  Value  of  Conferences  With  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Serpell-'  A  good  many  people  have  been 
'.peating  in  Washington  and  in  London,  more 
.an  once,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  gained 
/  holding  conferences  directly  with  the  Russians. 
o  you  think  this  attitude  might  give  the  impres- 
on,  particularly  perhaps  to  the  noncommitted 
mntries  like  India,  that  Western  policy  is  too 
itch  on  the  defensive?  Some  people  have  sug- 
isted  that  there  would  be  a  purpose  in  taking  the 
itiative,  by  proposing  talks  with  the  Russians 
i  some  specific  and  limited  issue,  for  instance, 
i  the  supply  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East.  What 
'e  your  reactions  to  that  suggestion? 

Secretary  Dulles:  Well,  I  think  perhaps  I  am 
ie  world's  greatest  expert  on  conferences  with  the 
ussians  because,  excluding  meetings  at  the 
nited  Nations,  I  have  attended  myself  no  less 
ian  12  such  conferences  beginning  in  1945  and 
3  to  the  last  year.    Now  I  am  bound  to  say  that 


very  little  has  come  out  of  these  conferences,  pri- 
marily because  the  Soviets  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  live  up  to  their  promises.  And  when  you  can't 
put  faith  and  trust  in  a  nation's  promises,  con- 
ferences produce  very  little. 

Now  you  had  the  summit  conference,  which  was 
the  most  advertised  of  them  all,  and  what  came 
out  of  that?  An  agreement  by  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin  that  Germany  should  be  reunified  by 
free  elections.  That  was  about  the  only  specific 
thing  that  came  out  of  that  conference.  And  that 
was  torn  up  almost  within  weeks  after  the  prom- 
ise was  made.  I  don't  see  a  great  purpose  in  hav- 
ing conferences  where  you  can't  rely  upon  agree- 
ments unless  you  can  enforce  them.  There  may 
be  a  few  cases — there  are — where  you  can  use- 
fully have  agreements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  discussing  here  now  in  the  State  Department 
agreements  to  have  certain  cultural  exchanges. 
They'll  be  on  a  sort  of  a  man-for-man  basis  so 
that,  if  they  don't  live  up  to  their  promise,  then 
we  don't  perform  on  our  side — it  is  a  sort  of  a 
cash-on-the-barrelhead  operation.  That  kind  of 
thing  is  all  right.  We  have  an  agreement  in  Ko- 
rea, an  armistice  agreement.  That  is  all  right  up 
to  the  point  where  we  enforce  it.  Every  provision 
of  that  armistice  agreement  that  we  cannot  en- 
force ourselves  by  our  own  military  positions — 
the  Koreans  and  ourselves  along  the  armistice 
line — they  violate.  We  did  achieve  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  Austria,  but  that  was 
not  arrived  at  at  a  conference  table.  There  were, 
I  suppose,  several  hundred  conferences  held  on 
that  very  subject — a  state  treaty  for  Austria. 
When  they  finally  decided  to  do  it,  they  didn't 
do  it  at  a  conference  table;  they  just  decided  to  do 
it  because  they  were  under  such  pressure  of  world 
opinion  that  they  thought  it  was  the  expedient 
thing  for  them  to  do. 

Now,  I  don't  exclude  conferences  at  all.  But 
I  do  say  that  the  values  you  can  get  out  of  a  con- 
ference are  greatly  limited  when  you  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  other  man's  promises.  The  whole 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  respect  to  broken 
promises  is  a  very  lamentable  one.  And,  indeed, 
they  are  a  nation — perhaps  the  first  nation — 
which  has  turned  treaty-breaking  into  a  regu- 
larly accepted  means  of  gaining  their  ends  in  the 
world.  So  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  and  the 
areas  where  you  can  usefully  reach  agreement  are 
quite  limited.  We  are,  of  course,  trying  to  get  a 
disarmament  agreement,  eagerly  want  one,  but 
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that  would  be  acceptable  only  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  have  observations,  controls,  etc.,  to  be  sure 
that  the  Russians  are  living  up  to  their  side  of  the 
bargain.  That  is  the  aspect  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  want  to  accept. 

Mr.  Serf  ell:  One  last  question  on  this  subject 
of  the  Russians,  Mr.  Secretary.  The  United 
States  has,  of  course,  a  record  for  anticolonial 
policy,  and  in  Britain  and  in  France  it  is  some- 
times felt — and  particularly  in  the  years  since  the 
war  many  people  feel — that  the  present  brand  of 
Russian  imperialism  is  a  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate threat  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  What 
is  your  thinking  on  these  two  counts? 

Secretary  Dulles:  I  think  that  the  colonialism  or 
imperialism,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  infinitely  worse  than  any  of  the 
forms  of  conventional  colonialism  that  still  exist 
in  the  world.  There  is  very  little  of  that  when 
you  think  that  20  nations  have  been  freed  with  a 
total  population  of  nearly  a  billion  people  over 
the  last  few  years.  That  evolution  has  been  tre- 
mendous. It  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the 
fact  that  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  So- 
viets have  made  themselves  the  master  of  about 
the  same  number  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
freedom  and  liberty.  There  is  still  a  little  co- 
lonialism left,  but  it  is  very  carefully  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations — the  Trusteeship  Council. 
While  there  is  something  still  to  be  done  there, 
that  is  in  the  process  of  doing,  there  is  an  evolu- 
tion going  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  is  no  evolution  going  on  at  all  toward  inde- 
pendence that  they  can  stop.  A  good  exhibit  of 
that  was  a  year  ago  this  time  in  Hungary  when 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  free  was  suppressed 
so  cruelly  by  the  Soviet  tanks. 

Mr.  Serpell:  Thank    you    very    much,    Mr. 
Secretary. 


Arthur  S.  Osborne  Appointed 
to  South  Pacific  Commission 

The  White  House  announced  on  December  3 

that  President  Eisenhower  has  appointed  Arthur 

8.  Osborne  to  be  an  alternate  U.S.  Commissioner 

on  the  South  Pacific  Commission  for  a  term  of  2 

.   .  ice  Curtis  C.  Strong,  term  expired. 
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Mutual  Security  Coordination 
and  Development  Loan  Fund 

WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 


White  House  (Gettysburg,  Pa.)  press  release  dated  November  3 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  orde 
respecting  the  mutual  security  programs  whicl 
puts  into  effect  certain  arrangements  relating  t 
loans  from  the  newly  established  Developmen 
Loan  Fund  and,  further,  gives  the  Secretary  o 
State  greater  flexibility  in  the  organization  o 
mutual  security  responsibilities  and  activitie 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

The  mutual  security  legislation  enacted  thi 
year  provides  that  the  President  shall  constitut 
a  loan  committee  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Und? 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  as  chah 
man,  the  Director  of  the  International  Coopers 
tion  Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  tl 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Ban] 
The  law  also  vests  in  the  President  the  authorit 
to  make  loan  commitments  and  to  perform  relate 
actions  in  connection  with  the  Development  Loa 
Fund.  The  Executive  order  constitutes  the  loa 
committee  and  delegates  the  Presidential  fun 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Previous  Executive  orders,  which  delegate  var 
ous  responsibilities  with  respect  to  mutual  seci 
rity  programs  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  have  in, 
posed  certain  restrictions  upon  the  Secretary 
assigning  responsibilities  or  in  organizing  mutu 
security  activities  within  the  Department  of  Stat 
The  Executive  order  issued  will  eliminate  su 
restrictions  and  thereby  permit  the  Secretary 
State  to  rearrange  mutual  security  responsibiliti 
so  as  to  effect  such  arrangements  as  he  finds  nece 
sary  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
more  effective  coordination  of  mutual  securi 
activities  with  related  foreign  policies  and  pi 
grams.    It  is,  however,  the  intention  of  the  Seci 
tary  to  retain  the  International  Cooperation  A 
ministration  as  a  separate  operating  agency 
the  Department  of  State. 

Extensive  preliminary  activities  looking  I 
ward  the  making  of  loans  from  the  Developnu 
Loan  Fund  have  been  carried  on  since  the  ena 
ment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.  1 
order  provides  the  basic  Presidential  actions  n 
essary  to  commence  the  actual  making  of  SU 
loans. 
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ECUTIVE   ORDER  10742  > 

iher  Providing  rOB  nu:  Aomimstbation 
of  Foreign-Aid  Functions 

ty  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Mutual 
urity  Act  of  1!C>1   (08  Stat.  832),  as  amended,  includ- 

partirularly  sections  321  and  325  thereof,  and  as 
■silent  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows  : 
ection  1.  Executive  Order  No.  10575  of  November  0, 
4  ( 19  F.  R.  7249), :  as  amended  or  affected  by  Executive 
ler  No.  10610  U'O  F.R.  3179), 3  Executive  Order  No. 
20  F.R.  5571  ),*  and  Executive  Order  No.  10003 

F.  R.  1845),    la  hereby  farther  amended  as  follows: 
a  i    Section  101(b)   is  amended   (1)   by  deleting  from 

fir<t  sentence  ••sections  402,  505,  and  201  of  the  Act" 
I  insert  ins  in  lieu  thereof  "'sections  402  and  505  of  the 

".  i  2)  by  deleting  from  the  second  sentence  "sections 
(a)  and  505  of",  and  (3)  by  deleting  from  the  third 
tence  "the  said  section  505"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
'section  505  of  the  Act". 

b)  Section  103(a)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
1 2 1  The  functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
Lions  105  (b)  (3),  202,  204,  405(a),  413(b)  (2)  and  (3), 
l."-'.'ib)  and  (c)  of  the  Act." 

e)  A  new  section  10S  is  inserted  after  section  107, 
ding  as  follows : 

Section  108.  Development  Loan  Committee.  There  is 
eby  established,  in  accordance  with  section  205(b)  of 

Act,  the  Development  Loan  Committee,  consisting  of 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
>.  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
ional  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Chairman 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank." 
ection  2.  Executive  Order  No.  10610  of  May  9,  1955 
F.R.  3179),  as  amended  or  affected  by  Executive 
ler  No.  10625  (20  F.R.  5571),  and  Executive  Order  No. 
63  (21  F.R.  1S45),  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
ows: 

a)  Section  103(a)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
i,  with  the  offices,  personnel,  and  facilities  trans- 
"ed  to  the  Department  of  State  by  or  under  sections 
(a)  and  302  of  this  order,  an  agency  in  the  Depart- 
lt  of  State  which  shall  be  known  as  the  International 
•peration  Administration.  The  agencies  transferred  by 
tions  102(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  order  shall  be  made 
>art  of  or  attached  to  the  International  Cooperation 
ministration.  The  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tion  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of  the  Inter- 
ional  Cooperation  Administration  referred  to  in  the 
tence  of  section  103(b)  of  this  order.  Except  as 
f  be  otherwise  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

functions  transferred  by  section  101  hereof  shall  be 
ried  out  by  or  under  the  International  Cooperation 
ministration  or  the  Director  thereof.    The  said  Admin- 


_'.  /  ML  Reg.  9689. 
Bulletin  of  Dec.  13, 1954,  p.  914. 
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isfration  and  all  functions,  officers,  and  agencies  trans- 
ferred by  this  Part  shall  lie  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  order  shall  not 
preclude  Che  Secretary  of  State  from  transferring  else- 
where in  the  Department  of  State  the  transferred  oflices, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  agencies  referred  to  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  of  this  section.  To  such  extent  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe,  consistent  with 
law,  (1)  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  any  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  State  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  successors  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
in  respect  of  transfers  to  the  Department  of  State  made 
by  this  order,  and  (2)  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  any  other  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Director  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  in  respect  of 
transfers  to  the  Secretary  of  State  made  by  this  order." 
(b)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  104  are  hereby 
revoked. 

The  White  House, 
November  29,  1957. 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Press  release  658  dated  December  6 

Secretary  Dulles  on  December  6  issued  delega- 
tions of  authority  which  (a)  vest  coordinating 
responsibility  with  reference  to  mutual  security 
programs  in  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  (b)  continue  the  operating 
responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  for  the  major 
nonmilitary  mutual  security  programs,  and 
assign  various  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

This  action  is  taken  pursuant  to  an  Executive 
order  issued  November  29  by  the  President.  The 
Executive  order  specifically  delegates  various 
Presidential  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Executive  order  also  revises  previous 
delegations  of  mutual  security  responsibilities  so 
as  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  full  freedom  to 
redelegate  or  reorganize  within  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  new  arrangement  for  coordination  of 
mutual  security  programs  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
appraisal of  previous  coordinating  arrangements. 
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This  reappraisal  was  called  for  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  explaining 
the  provisions  in  the  mutual  security  legislation 
of  this  year  which  place  coordinating  responsi- 
bility directly  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
new  arrangement  is  likewise  consistent  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  commenting  on  these  same 
legislative  provisions. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  co- 
ordinating responsibilities  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  were  originally  placed  in  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security,  who  was  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In  1953  the 
Director  of  Foreign  Operations  succeeded  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  and,  as  part  of  his 
duties,  assumed  these  responsibilities.  In  1955 
the  Foreign  Operations  Administration,  which 
had  been  an  independent  Government  agency,  was 
succeeded  by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, a  semiautonomous  agency  within 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Director  of  ICA 
took  over  the  coordinating  responsibilities. 

The  action  now  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  effect  separates  the  function  of  overall  coordi- 
nation of  military  and  economic  assistance  from 
the  operation  of  the  ICA  assistance  programs. 
Also,  this  new  delegation  along  with  various 
other  existing  delegations  to  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  will 
permit  a  broader  coordination  of  mutual  security 
programs  with  other  related  foreign  policies  and 
programs.  Thus  not  only  is  coordinating  respon- 
sibility shifted  from  the  operating  head  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  to  a 
central  policymaking  official  of  the  Department; 
it  is  also  broadened  in  scope. 

While  the  ICA  Director  will  be  freed  of  gen- 
eral coordinating  responsibilities,  he  and  his  staff 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  detailed  interrela- 
tionship of  military  assistance  with  other  mutual 
security  programs.  The  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
[nternational  Security  Affairs  and  the  ICA 
Director,  will  provide  policy  guidance,  assure  this 
more,  detailed  coordination,  and  provide  the  reso- 
1  ut  ion  of  issues. 

The  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration    will   continue  to  be   responsible 


for  a  wide  range  of  programs  in  addition  tc 
certain  new  activities.  The  Development  Loai 
Fund,  for  example,  is  a  new  activity  whose  man 
agement  is  located  in  the  International  Coopera 
tion  Administration.  The  ICA  Director  i 
likewise  in  charge  of  technical  assistance,  specia 
economic  assistance,  and  defense  support.  Also 
where  agricultural  surplus  sales  abroad  result  ii 
loans  for  developmental  purposes,  the  ICA  Direc 
tor  has  a  primary  responsibility.  In  addition 
the  ICA  Director  participates  in  various  majo 
interagency  committees  concerned  with  mutua 
security  and  foreign  economic  policy.  Thus  th 
ICA  Director,  subject  to  the  coordination  an< 
guidance  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Stat 
for  Economic  Affairs,  will  have  the  supervision  o 
the  vast  and  complex  operations  of  the  Interna 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  and  othe 
related  responsibilities. 

Under  previous  Executive  orders,  the  Secretar 
of  State  did  not  have  the  authority  to  make  re 
arrangements  within  the  Department  of  Stat 
with  respect  to  mutual  security  functions  am 
responsibilities.  Under  the  new  Executive  ordei, 
the  Secretary  is  enabled  to  take  such  action.  A1 
the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Inter 
national  Cooperation  Administration,  with  th 
concurrence  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  fo 
Economic  Affairs,  for  example,  action  is  no^ 
being;  taken  to  transfer  from  the  Internationa 
Cooperation  Administration  to  the  Burea 
of  European  Affairs  various  responsibilities  fo 
United  States  participation  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC) 
This  illustrates  the  kind  of  organizational  chang 
which  can  be  effected. 

On  November  29  the  President,  by  Executrv 
order,  constituted  the  Development  Loan  Com 
mittee  with  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Stat 
for  Economic  Affairs  as  chairman  and,  as  mem 
bers,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperatio 
Administration  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  o 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Th 
President  also  specifically  delegated  his  function 
with  respect  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  t 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary's  action  i 
delegating  these  functions  to  the  Director  of  th 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  sut 
ject  to  policy  guidance  received  from  the  Deve 
opment  Loan  Committee,  will  now  enable  the  fun 
to  move  into  full  operation.  On  December  5  th 
1 'resident  appointed  Dempster  Mcintosh  to  serv: 
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;  manager  of  the  loan  fund  in  ICA.  Mr.  Mc- 
Itosh,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
l\Y.  will  have  immediate  responsibility  for  the 
penition  of  the  fund. 

The  action  taken  on  December  6  basically  com- 
letes  a  reorganization  of  mutual  security  respon- 
bilities  within  the  Department  of  State  that  has 
?eu  under  study  by  Secretary  Dulles  for  some 
me.  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  recently  appointed 
lirector  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
tration,  and  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under 
eeretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  will  work  closely 
ith  Under  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Her- 
r.  Mr.  Herters  participation  and  interest  in 
le  foreign  assistance  programs  has  been  long- 
anding.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ntatives  in  1947  he  served  as  vice  chairman  of  a 
)-member  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
e  led  the  overseas  study  conducted  by  this 
•oup,  which  became  widely  known  as  the  Herter 
immittee.  Its  report  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
•iginal  Marshall  Plan  legislation. 


EATO  Seminar  Completes 
tudy  of  Communist  Threat 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  final  communique 
sued  at  Baguio,  the  Philippines,  on  November 
1  at  the  close  of  a  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
rganization  seminar  on  countering  Communist 
\bversion. 

The  SEATO  seminar  on  coimtering  Communist 
ibversion,  the  first  international  seminar  of  its 
nd  ever  held,  concluded  four  days  of  fruitful 
eetings  here  today.  President  Carlos  P.  Garcia 
:  the  Philippines  opened  the  seminar  on  Tuesday 
orning,  November  26.  Acting  Secretary  of  For- 
gn  Affairs  Felixberto  M.  Serrano  of  the  Philip- 
nes  delivered  the  closing  address  this  afternoon. 
During  the  seminar,  officials,  educators,  publi- 
cs, leaders  of  public  opinion,  trade  union  lead- 
s  and  other  representatives  from  the  eight 
EATO  member  countries — Australia,  France, 
ew  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
nd,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
tates — conducted  the  most  intensive  and  thor- 
igh  study  of  the  Communist  threat  in  Southeast 
sia  yet  undertaken  by  an  international  group, 
he  discussions  in  plenary  and  committee  meet- 
gs  covered  all  aspects  of  Communist  subversion. 


Communist  techniques  and  activities  in  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural  and  psychological  fields 
were  assessed  and  the  most  effective  countermeas- 
ures  considered.  The  Communist  threat  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  free  countries  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  best  methods  of  countering  that  threat 
were  likewise  considered. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  seminar  were:  (1)  to 
focus  appropriate  public  attention  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Communist  subversion,  one  of  the 
major  threats  to  the  security  and  independence  of 
free  countries  in  Southeast  Asia;  and  (2)  to  assist 
in  the  general  SEATO  effort  to  expose  and  coun- 
ter Communist  attempts  to  extend  their  power  and 
influence  in  the  treaty  area. 

The  findings  of  the  seminar  provide  a  basis  for 
intensified  effort  to  counter  Communist  subversion 
by  SEATO  as  an  organization  and  by  the  member 
coimtries  acting  individually  or  in  concert.  One 
of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  seminar  will  be 
to  rally  public  support  on  a  wider  scale  behind 
that  effort. 

Brig.  General  Pelagio  A.  Cruz  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  Director  of  the  seminar.  Mr.  Asa 
Evans  of  the  United  States  was  Deputy  Director. 

The  following  participated  in  the  seminar: 
Representatives  of  the  SEATO  member  countries 
Ambassador  Keith  C.  Shann  of  Australia,  Am- 
bassador Georges  Cattand  of  France,  Mr.  Brian 
Lendrum  of  New  Zealand,  Ambassador  Pier  Ali 
Mohammed  Rashdi  of  Pakistan,  Senator  Gil 
Puyat  of  the  Philippines,  Police  Major-General 
Chamras  Mandukananda  of  Thailand,  Ambassa- 
dor George  L.  Clutton  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Minister  Horace  H.  Smith  of  the  United 
States. 

Three  observers  from  South  Vietnam  attended 
the  seminar :  Dr.  Tran  Kim  Tuyen,  Mr.  Tran  Van 
Phuoc  and  Mr.  Nguyen  Thai  Lai. 

The  following  speakers  addressed  the  seminar: 
Mr.  William  Worth,  Acting  Secretary  General  of 
SEATO ;  Prof.  Richard  L.  Walker,  Prof.  George 
E.  Taylor  and  Admiral  Arthur  Radford  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Richard  Thistlethwaite,  Mr. 
Douglas  Hyde  and  Ambassador  George  L.  Clut- 
ton of  the  United  Kingdom;  Dr.  Lloyd  Ross  and 
Ambassador  Keith  C.  Shann  of  Australia;  Dr. 
Luang  Suriyabhongsa  Pisuthipataya  of  Thai- 
land; Defense  Secretary  Jesus  Vargas  and  Mr. 
Tarciano  Rizal  of  the  Philippines;  and  Mr.  Jezo 
Platthy  and  Czaba  Mezei  of  Hungary. 
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Soviet  Strategy  in  the  Arab- Israel  Problem:  A  Lesson  for  the  Free  World 


by  James  M.  Ludlow 

United  Nations  Adviser,  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern,  South  Asian  and  African  Affairs 


Twelve  years  ago  today  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  became  the  world's  effective  in- 
strument for  achieving  and  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  with  justice.  The  preamble  of  the 
charter,  after  indicating  the  aspirations  for  which 
the  United  Nations  stand,  states  that  "and  for 
these  ends  ...  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security."  At  the  time 
that  the  charter  came  into  effect,  it  had  been 
signed  by  51  nations,  who,  in  signing,  had  indi- 
cated their  determination  to  unite  their  strength. 

The  charter  has  now  been  signed  by  82  nations, 
and  it  is  still  the  indicated  intention  of  those  na- 
tions to  unite  their  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

History  has  demonstrated  in  the  past  12  years 
that,  whereas  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
signers  of  the  charter  were  determined  to  abide 
by  it  and  make  it  the  means  for  securing  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  some  few  nations  have 
not  had  any  such  intention.  Because  of  that  fact 
many  of  the  noble  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  not  been  achieved  and  international 
peace  and  security  too  often  still  hang  in  the 
balance. 

We  are  meeting  together  here  because  we  have 
common  purposes. 

First  of  all,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest 
in  and  concern  for  continued  United  States  lead- 
ership in  the  free  world. 

Secondly,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  free  world. 

Thirdly,  we  are  here  because  of  our  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  United  Nations  as  the  means 


1  Address  made  before  the  Mayor's  Committee  for  the 
Observance  of  United  Nations  Day  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  Oct.  24 


of  uniting  our  strength  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  and  thus  preserve  the  free 
world. 

Those  of  us  here  assembled  clearly  prove  the 
first  interest  and  concern.  We  here  demonstrate 
the  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations,  since 
we  know  that  neither  can  safely  hope  to  exist 
without  the  other.  Finally,  we  are  here  in  the 
belief  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  best  availa- 
ble means  of  preserving  the  free  world. 

I  have  said  that  we  are  assembled  here  in  a  be- 
lief in  the  United  Nations.  I  contend  that  that 
belief  is  justified.  Let  the  critics  scoff !  The  truth 
is  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  means  of  uniting 
our  strength  through  learning  and  living  together 
to  preserve  the  free  world.  These  two  processes, 
however  slow  and  painful,  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
Americans — and  all  peoples  everywhere  who 
would  be  free — are,  through  the  United  Nations, 
learning  together  the  designs  of  those  who  do  not 
want  the  world  free — the  Soviet  Communists. 
We  Americans  and  all  peoples  who  would  be  free, 
and  remain  free,  are  living  together  and  must 
live  together  to  thwart  these  Communists'  designs. 
We  have  been  living  together  now  as  free  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  for  12  years. 

With  increasing  wisdom  and  cooperation,  we 
may  hope  for  an  eternity  ahead.  What  is  impor- 
tant if  this  eternity  is  to  be  realized  is  that  the 
learning-together  process  must  proceed  and  accel- 
erate. It  is  on  one  lesson  for  the  free  world  that  I 
wish  to  base  my  remarks  tonight. 

The  Middle  East  is  on  the  minds  of  all  of  us 
today.  Not  only  is  it  on  our  minds  and  the  minds 
of  the  peoples  in  the  area,  but  it  is  currently  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  rulers.    (I  would 
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paten  to  add — with  regard  to  the  Soviet  rulers, 
his  is  no  recent  development.)  Because  the  Mid- 
He  East  is  the  area  where  freedom  may  either 
tand  or  fall,  it  might  be  well  to  refresh  our  mem- 
rios  and  thereby  learn  together  what  has  hap- 
•ened  in  the  United  Nations  concerning  Soviet 
lesigns  in  just  one  facet  of  relations  in  the  Middle 
last,  and  that  is  the  Arab-Israel  problem. 

Even  a  cursory  discussion — which  is  all  that 
an  be  given  to  this  problem  tonight — can  amply 
emonstrate  what  we  free  people  here  and  in  the 
fiddle  East  have  learned  and  must  learn  of 
loviet  strategy  and  intrigue. 

he  Partition  Plan  for  Palestine 

Perhaps  the  first  major  responsibility  with 
•hich  a  young  and,  therefore,  vigorous — though 
lexperienced — United  Nations  was  confronted 
■as  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  Palestine 
landated  area.  Having  said  that  the  United  Na- 
ons  was  then  young,  vigorous,  and  inexperienced, 

do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  much  prayerful 
lought  and  deliberation  did  not  go  into  the  ma- 
>rity  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  on  No- 
ember  29,  1947,  calling  for  the  partition  of  the 
'alestine  Mandate  area  and  the  creation  of  a 
ewish  state  and  an  Arab  state  with  economic 
oion. 

A  recollection  of  history  and  a  look  at  the  rec- 
-d  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  motives  of  the 
iajority  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
i  endorsing  the  Partition  Plan,  were  of  the 
ighest  nature.  The  Partition  Plan,  as  adopted, 
:tually  represented  years  of  careful  thought — 
ren  during  the  time  that  the  area  was  a  man- 
ite — as  to  how  best  to  solve  the  problems  of 
rabs  and  Jews  living  together  in  such  a  small 
id  economically  unviable  area.  The  decision  of 
le  British  Government  to  give  up  the  Palestine 
[andate  produced  the  urgent  need  for  a  decision 
;  to  what  must  be  done  with  Palestine.  These 
ans  and  thoughts  lay  behind  the  adoption  of  the 
artition  Plan.  Nevertheless,  as  we  look  back  on 
istory  now,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
ict  that,  with  the  adoption  of  this  Partition 
Ian  and  with  the  early  clear  indications  that  it 
iver  could  be  implemented,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
inded  a  golden  opportunity  to  perpetuate  a  dis- 
ite  to  the  detriment  of  the  area  and  of  the 
orld. 

I«t  us  now  look  back  through  the  records  of 
ie  long  and  earnest  labors  in  the  United  Nations 


General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  and  sum- 
marize therefrom  what  have  been  the  roles  of  the 
United  States — and,  I  might  add,  of  virtually 
all  other  members  of  the  two  United  Nations 
bodies — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  other. 

The  Record  of  the  United  States 

As  far  as  the  United  States  has  been  concerned, 
from  the  time  fighting  broke  out  in  Palestine 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  Partition  Plan 
could  not  be  implemented  peacefully,  it  has  been 
the  determined  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  every  appropriate  occasion  in  the  United 
Nations  and  with  the  parties  themselves  to  bring 
about  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab- 
Israel  dispute.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy 
that  early  in  1948  the  United  States  announced 
its  view  that  the  Partition  Plan  was  unenforce- 
able. It,  therefore,  suggested  that  the  United 
Nations  consider  the  establishment  of  a  tempo- 
rary trusteeship  over  the  area  until  a  more  lasting 
arrangement  could  be  worked  out.  It  strongly 
supported  the  action  of  the  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May  1948  to  set  up  a  Media- 
tor for  the  dispute.  The  United  States  lent  the 
Mediator  all  the  support  he  requested.  It  sup- 
ported his  proposed  settlement,  alternative  to  that 
in  the  Partition  Plan,  and,  when  this  failed  to 
achieve  the  necessary  support  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  United  States  supported  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  of 
which  it  has  been  a  member. 

During  1948  and  ever  since,  the  United  States 
has  initiated  or  cosponsored  virtually  all  Se- 
curity Council  resolutions  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cease-fires,  truces,  and  Council  action 
supporting  the  General  Armistice  Agreements 
and  the  U.N.  Truce  Supervision  Organization. 

With  the  negotiation  of  the  General  Armistice 
Agreements,  during  the  first  half  of  1949,  gen- 
eral fighting  in  the  Palestine  area  came  to  an  end. 
However,  with  the  discouraging  results  in  efforts 
to  achieve  more  lasting  arrangements  than  the 
Armistice  Agreements,  it  soon  became  the  firm 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  every 
session  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  dispute 
since  August  1949,  that  the  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Armistice  Agreements  should  live  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  these  Armistice  Agreements  as 
the  means  of  insuring  the  tranquillity  and  relative 
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stability  of  the  area.  As  the  enforcement  agency 
provided  for  in  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments, and  as  the  enforcement  agency  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  United  Nations  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  in  Palestine  has  received 
vigorous  support  from  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  position  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO),  and 
particularly  its  Chief  of  Staff,  should  have  the 
unstinting  support  not  only  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil but  of  the  parties  themselves. 

There  have  been,  unfortunately,  many  serious 
violations  of  these  Armistice  Agreements  which 
have  required  consideration  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. In  every  instance  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  position  that  the  parties  to  the  Ar- 
mistice Agreements  must  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  Armistice  Agreements  and  must  resort  to 
the  remedial  procedures  provided  for  in  the 
Agreements.  Each  Armistice  Agreement  has 
such  remedial  procedures,  some  more  detailed 
than  others. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  Palestine  hostilities 
in  1948,  a  critical  Arab  refugee  problem  was 
created.  The  United  States  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  establishing  ways  and  means  for  caring 
for  these  refugees  and,  since  1949,  has  con- 
tributed nearly  $200  million  for  the  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  these  refugees,  who  now  number 
nearly  a  million. 

Now  let  us  contrast  this  record  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence:  The  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  pen- 
etrate the  area  by  many  means,  including  two 
basic  stratagems  in  the  United  Nations  designed 
to  insure  that  the  dispute  remained  unresolved. 

First  Soviet  Stratagem:  To  Let  Fighting  Continue 

The  first  Soviet  stratagem  has  been  to  let  the 
parties  fight  on.  The  proof  lies  in  a  review  of 
the  record:  From  the  outset  of  the  dispute  in 
1947,  it  was  clear  to  all — and  certainly  to  the 
Soviets — that,  in  the  face  of  opposition  to  carry- 
ing out  the  Partition  Plan,  fighting  was  inevi- 
table. Despite  this,  for  the  first  year  the  Soviet 
Union  representatives  insisted  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  that  the  Par- 
tition Plan  had  to  be  implemented.  Any  con- 
sideratioi]  of  other  possible  means  of  resolving 
the  dilemma  were  "diversionary"  or  designed  to 
cloak  "Western  imperialist"  interests  in  the  area. 
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They,  therefore,  resisted  the  calling  of  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  review  the 
Palestine  Partition  Plan  in  April  1948.  They 
opposed  the  creation  of  the  Mediator  for  Pales- 
tine, and,  as  long  as  Count  Bernadotte  was  the 
Mediator,  they  resisted  all  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations he  made  on  the  ground  that  what 
should  be  done  in  solving  the  Palestine  problem 
was  to  proceed  with  the  Partition  Plan. 

As  history  sadly  records,  fighting  in  the  Pales- 
tine area  broke  out  early  in  1948  and  continued 
in  varying  intensity  through  that  year  until  nego- 
tiations started  on  the  General  Armistice  Agree- 
ments between  Israel  and  the  surrounding  Arab 
states. 

What  was  the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  regard  to  this  fighting? 

It  abstained  on  Security  Council  resolutions  of 
April  17  and  May  22,  1948,  which  called  upon  the 
factions  of  Palestine  to  cease  acts  of  violence  and 
to  refrain  from  bringing  armament  or  armed 
forces  into  the  area. 

It  did  vote  for  the  Security  Council's  cease- 
fire resolution  of  May  29,  1948.  This  resolution 
also  called  for  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
arms  and  military  personnel  and  instructed  the 
Mediator  to  supervise  the  observance  of  the  cease- 
fire. This  favorable  Soviet  vote— the  only  one 
the  Soviets  ever  made — came  immediately  after 
a  Soviet-sponsored  cease-fire  had  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  majority  vote.  Even  usually  agile 
Communist  dialectics  could  not  justify  such  an 
immediate  reversal,  and  the  Soviet  representative 
had  to  vote  favorably  this  one  time. 

It  abstained  on  June  2  on  a  proposal  of  the 
Mediator  that  he  be  authorized  to  fix  an  effective 
date  for  a  truce  between  the  parties  and  fix  the 
duration  of  that  truce. 

It  abstained  on  July  7  on  a  proposal  to  extend 
the  truce. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  July  15  consti- 
tuting the  cease-fire  order  which  still  governs  the 
relations  between  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
Arab  states. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  August  19 
calling  for  the  parties  in  the  Jerusalem  area  to 
insure  against  violations  of  the  truce. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  November  4 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  lines  held 
a  month  earlier  before  serious  fighting  had 
recommenced. 
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It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  December  29 
•ailing  for  the  cessation  of  fighting  in  the  Negev. 

But  this  was  not  the  end — 

This  policy  of  not  standing  in  the  way  of  fight- 
Bg  in  the  area  continued  even  after  the  Armistice 
Agreements.  Thus,  for  example,  when  serious 
ighting  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel  in 
lay  1951,  the  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  a  Secu- 
ity  Council  resolution  calling  for  an  immediate 
ease-lire.  The  Soviet  representative  blandly 
:ave  as  the  reason  for  his  abstention  the  fact  that 
he  resolution  referred  to  several  previous  reso- 
lutions on  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  abstained. 

It  is  logical  to  draw  from  this  record  that  the 
pviet  Union,  while  not  wishing  to  take  overt 
esponsibility  for  continued  fighting  which  a 
eto  would  have  implied  has  never  been  averse  to 
aving  the  fighting  continued  and,  accordingly, 
as  not  been  prepared  to  aline  itself  on  the  side 
f  stopping  the  fighting. 

econd  Soviet  Stratagem:  Limiting  U.N.  Efforts 

The  second  stratagem  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
een  to  limit,  if  not  destroy,  the  effectiveness  of 
ay  United  Nations  effort  in  settling  the  dispute. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
oviets  opposed  the  setting  up  of  a  Mediator. 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  a  resolution  to 
•eate  the  truce  organization  in  April  1948  which 
as  designed  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting 
ad  violence  in  the  Palestine  area. 

At  the  December  1948  session  of  the  General 
ssembly,  the  Soviet  Union  strongly  opposed  the 
•eation  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commis- 
on,  but  not  before  it  had  suggested  that  the 
ommission  should  be  constituted  on  such  a  geo- 
raphical  basis  as  to  permit  Soviet  participation. 
i  subsequent  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
oviet  representatives  have  taken  numerous  op- 
srtunities  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  Pales- 
ae  Conciliation  Commission  without  regard  for 
hat  might  be  the  means  for  possible  further 
igotiations  between  the  parties. 
It  abstained  on  the  Security  Council  resolution 
:  August  11,  1949,  whereby  the  Security  Council 
sumed  jurisdiction  over  the  General  Armistice 
greements,  which  the  Acting  Mediator,  Dr. 
alph  Bunche,  had  finished  negotiating  between 
rael  and  the  surrounding  Arab  states.  That 
solution  also  made  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
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Truce  Supervision  Organization  and  the  observers 
agents  of  the  Council. 

The  Soviet  representative  urged  that,  since  the 
General  Armistice  Agreements  had  been  reached, 
the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission,  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  the  previous 
December,  should  be  abolished  and  the  United 
Nations  truce  observers  in  Palestine  should  be  re- 
called and  disbanded.  All  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Mediator,  the  truce  observers,  and  the  Concilia- 
tion Commission  could  and  should  devolve  upon 
the  parties  to  the  Armistice  Agreements  them- 
selves. This  Soviet  proposal  was  made  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  that  the 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  could  not  be 
abolished  by  the  Security  Council  since  it  was  a 
subsidiary  body  of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  November  17, 

1950,  which  was  cosponsored  by  the  United  States, 
and  which  sought  to  support  the  role  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff  in  settling  the  disputes  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  on  the  one  hand  and  between  Jordan 
and  Israel  on  the  other. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  May  18,  1951, 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  over 
the  Syria-Israel  Demilitarized  Zone  was  affirmed. 

It  abstained  on  a  resolution  of  September  1, 

1951,  calling  upon  Egypt  to  lift  restrictions  on 
shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Soviet  Union  abstained  on  the  resolution 
of  November  24,  1953,  which  resulted  in  the  cen- 
sure of  Israel  for  the  Qibya  raid  by  the  armed 
forces  of  Israel  on  October  14  and  15, 1953.  This 
resolution  also,  among  other  things,  recalled  the 
obligations  of  the  parties  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
lence; called  upon  them  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Or- 
ganization; and  requested  the  Secretary-General 
to  consider,  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  Truce  Supervi- 
sion Organization. 

On  January  22,  1954,  the  Soviet  Union  under- 
took to  veto  a  resolution  relating  to  steps  designed 
to  reaffirm  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in 
the  Syria-Israel  Demilitarized  Zone. 

On  March  27,  1954,  the  second  resolution  of  the 
Security  Council  relating  to  the  Egyptian  restric- 
tions on  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  was  vetoed 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  resolution  called  upon 
Egypt  to  comply  with  the  resolution  of  September 
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1, 1951,  on  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  abstained. 

What  the  Soviet  Union  Voted  For 

In  fairness  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I  want  to  men- 
tion, also,  the  measures  they  voted  for. 

In  March  1955  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  a 
resolution  which  authorized  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  to  under- 
take certain  negotiations  with  the  parties  de- 
signed to  insure  more  effective  security  arrange- 
ments along  the  Egypt-Israel  demarcation  lines. 
Both  Egypt  and  Israel  indicated  general  support 
for  this  resolution,  but,  in  noting  this  fact,  the 
Soviet  representative  took  the  occasion  to  make 
a  vitriolic  attack  on  Turkey  and  military  alliances 
alleging  that  they  were  the  real  cause  of  tension 
in  the  area. 

On  September  8,  1955,  following  serious  border 
incidents  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Soviet 
Union  voted  for  a  resolution  which  continued  the 
efforts  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  authorized  by  the  previous 
resolution  of  March  30,  1955.  Mr.  Sobolev  pled 
for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the 
Egyptian-Israel  frontier.  That  plea,  however, 
was  being  made  at  the  very  time  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  concluding  its  well-known  arms  deal 
with  the  Egyptian  Government. 

As  perhaps  its  most  notable  gesture  of  unanim- 
ity, the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  a  United  States- 
sponsored  resolution  of  April  4,  1956,  whereby 
the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  go  to  the 
Palestine  area  to  survey  the  enforcement  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ments and  the  Council's  resolutions  and  to  under- 
take certain  negotiations  with  the  parties  to  the 
Armistice  Agreements  designed  to  insure  more 
effective  enforcement  of  the  Agreements.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  voted  for  the  resolution  only  after  it  found 
no  support  for  its  so-called  "clarifying  amend- 
ments," the  most  important  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  have  limited  the  Secretary-General 
to  making  a  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  area 
rather  than  taking  any  remedial  steps  which 
might  strengthen  the  enforcement  machinery  of 
the  Armistice  Agreements. 

Two  months  later,  in  June  1956,  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  considered  the  Secretary-General's 
report  on  his  negotiations,  the  Council  consid- 
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ered  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  King- 
dom which  generally  endorsed  the  Secretary- 
General's  actions  and  recommendations  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  good  offices  with  the 
parties.  The  Soviet  Union  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion but  not  until  after  it  had  insisted  on  an 
amendment  whereby  the  Secretary-General's  good 
offices  should  not  exceed  those  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Council's  earlier  resolution  of  April  4. 

The  record  shows  that  it  has  been  the  objective 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that,  if  United  Nations  mech- 
anisms in  the  Arab-Israel  dispute  did  not  in- 
volve Soviet  participation,  those  mechanisms 
should  be  as  nearly  restricted  and  ineffective  as 
possible. 

As  an  illustration  of  Soviet  efforts  to  partici- 
pate in  United  Nations  action  in  the  area,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  1948,  after  having  abstained 
in  the  Security  Council  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Conciliation  Commission  and  having  opposed 
in  the  General  Assembly  the  establishment  of  the 
Mediator,  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  became  very 
anxious  to  contribute  military  observers  to  the 
corps  of  observers  already  set  up  in  the  Truce 
Supervision  Organization.  The  Soviet  Union  be- 
came so  persistent  in  this  regard  that  it  finally 
tabled  a  resolution  on  June  15,  1948,  providing 
for  the  increase  of  military  observers  attached  to 
the  United  Nations  Mediator  by  some  30  to  50  ob- 
servers. The  Soviet  Union  indicated  that  at  least 
five  of  these  observers  should  come  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  resolution  easily  failed  to 
carry. 

Now  I  would  turn  briefly  to  one  last,  but  thor- 
oughly cynical,  aspect  of  Soviet  posture  in  the 
United  Nations.  Though  posing  as  champions 
of  the  downtrodden  peoples,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  given  one  single  ruble  to  the  United 
Nations  agency  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  nearly  one  million  Arab  refugees ! 

I  have  perhaps  bored  you  with  details,  but 
where  details  become  an  indictment,  they  shoulc 
be  heeded.  I  think  that  for  our  purpose  her< 
tonight,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  reiterate  tha 
the  records  of  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen 
eral  Assembly  make  crystal  clear  that  over  th< 
years  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  wanted  agree 
ment  which  would  lead  to  a  settlement  of  th 
Arab-Israel  dispute.  It  has,  in  its  minority- 
although  veto-powerful— position  in  the  Securit; 
Council,  diligently  pursued  this  objective.    It  ha 
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aken  sides,  it  has  shifted  sides,  in  order  that  the 
tispnte  might  continue.  Where  no  agreement  is 
feasible,  Soviet  intrigue  can  prosper.  Therefore, 
■ok  of  agreement  is  an  essential  of  Soviet 
fcntegy. 

debate  on  Suez  Crisis 

I  personally  shall  never  forget  how  clearly  this 
oint  was  brought  to  light  by  the  debate  in  the 
lecurity  Council  last  October  on  the  Suez  Canal 
risis.  At  that  time  the  then  Soviet  Foreign 
fillister,  Mr.  Shepilov,  during  the  course  of  debate 
ecommended  that  the  solution  of  this  Suez  crisis 
which  had  then  been  going  on  for  some  months) 
ould  best  be  sought  through  the  establishment  of 

committee  of  nations,  the  most  important  req- 
isite  of  which  would  be  "that  the  composition 
f  the  Committee  be  balanced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
vestal]  the  prevalence  of  some  one  point 
f  view."  Secretary  Dulles  exposed  this  proposal 
lost  effectively,  I  thought.  In  a  subsequent 
jeech  in  the  Council,  he  stated : 

He  [Mr.  Shepilov]  obviously  believes  it  unfortunate 
lat  18  nations,  representing  over  90  percent  of  the 
affic  and  a  diversified  user  interest,  could  agree  upon  a 
ilution.  So  he  wants  to  make  a  fresh  start  by  estab- 
Jhing  a  committee  which  is  so  constituted  that  we  can 
low  in  advance  that  it  will  never  agree ! 
It  is  not  without  precedent  that  a  government  feels 
at  it  can  gain  by  perpetuating  controversy.  We  have 
proverb  about  "fishing  in  troubled  waters."  But  it  is 
mally  considered  respectable  to  veil  such  purpose, 
irely  has  a  scheme  to  perpetuate  controversy  been  so 
ndidly  revealed. 

After  this  doleful  recital  of  Soviet  strategy,  the 
itics  may  again  scoff  and  contend  that  this  re- 
tal  of  facts  just  proves  that  the  United  Nations 

of  little  or  no  value.  I  say,  let  the  critics 
off !  Our  belief  in  the  United  Nations  is  justi- 
xL  Despite  all  the  postures,  positions,  strategies, 
id  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Arab- 
rael  dispute,  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
al  Assembly  have  been  able  to  stop  the  fighting 

the  area  and  have  been  able  to  build  up  a  jur- 
prudence  and  the  machinery  for  insuring  that, 
>wever  unsatisfactory  the  Armistice  Agreements 
ay  be  in  leading  to  the  stability  of  the  security 
id  peace  of  the  area,  they  are  in  the  main  en- 
rced.    The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  well  aware 

the  weight  of  world  opinion  represented  by  a 
ajority  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
sembly  and  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  peace  with 


justice  in  the  area  will  not  be  frustrated  by  a 
Soviet  veto. 

Finally,  it  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that 
the  United  Nations  is  a  means  whereby  the  free 
world  can  and  must  unite  its  strength  through 
learning  together.  The  Soviet  rulers,  who  work 
best  in  the  dark,  may  often  wish  that  their  record 
in  the  United  Nations  could  be  hidden,  but  it 
cannot.  We,  as  free  people,  are  learning  from 
this  record  something  of  the  designs  against  our 
freedom.  We  can  learn  together  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  still  more  concerned  about 
satellites  here  on  earth  than  about  those  in  the 
sky.  Let  us  hope  that  all  who  love  freedom  will, 
in  time,  learn  together  through  the  medium  of 
the  United  Nations  the  threat  to  their  freedom. 
In  so  doing,  free  peoples  everywhere  will  be  en- 
abled to  live  together  in  united  strength. 


U.S.  and  Sudan  To  Negotiate 
Mutual  Security  Agreement 

Press  release  649  dated  December  3 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Eepublic  of  Sudan  have  agreed 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  providing  for  extension  of  economic 
and  technical  assistance  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Sudan  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  It  is  expected  that  the  negotiations  will  com- 
mence in  the  near  future. 


U.S.  To  Issue  Passports  to  Relatives  of 
Americans  Held  in  Communist  China 

Press  release  656  dated  December  6 

Following  consideration  of  renewed  requests 
from  certain  relatives  of  Americans  imprisoned  in 
Communist  China  for  passports  in  order  to  visit 
them,  the  Department  of  State  has  decided  to  issue 
passports,  not  restricted  as  regards  travel  to  Com- 
munist China,  to  such  close  relatives  as  apply  for 
passports  for  this  purpose.1 


1  At  the  time  when  families  of  U.S.  fliers  imprisoned  in 
Communist  China  were  invited  by  Chinese  Communist 
authorities  to  visit  the  prisoners,  the  Department  released 
a  letter  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  these  families  on  the 
subject  of  such  visits.  For  text,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb. 
7,  1955,  p.  214. 
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From  the  day  of  their  imprisonment  the  release 
of  the  Americans  held  in  Communist  China  has 
been  a  major  foreign-policy  objective  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  The  United  States  has  sought  the 
assistance  and  good  offices  of  friendly  govern- 
ments, and  since  June  5,  1954,  representatives  of 
the  United  States  have  met  with  Chinese  Commu- 
nist representatives  more  than  80  times  at  Geneva 
to  seek  their  release.  What  seemed  to  be  a  satis- 
factory solution  was  reached  on  September  10, 
1955,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  in  a  public 
announcement  agreed  to  permit  all  Americans  to 
return  expeditiously  to  the  United  States.2  More 
than  2  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  but  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  still  holding  six  of  our 
citizens  in  prison.3 

The  Chinese  Communists  have,  on  various  occa- 
sions, expressed  a  willingness  to  allow  relatives 
of  imprisoned  Americans  to  visit  them.  The  De- 
partment of  State,  in  view  of  the  prolonged  and 
tragic  separation  of  these  six  men  from  their 
families  despite  all  efforts  to  bring  about  their 
release,  is  prepared  to  issue  to  members  of  their 
immediate  families  passports  not  restricted  as  re- 
gards travel  to  Communist  China.  However,  in 
line  with  the  basic  policy  toward  communism  in 
China,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
address  at  San  Francisco,  June  28,  1957,4  it  re- 
mains the  general  policy  of  the  Government  not 
to  issue  passports  for  travel  to  Communist  China. 


The  longstanding  friendship  of  the  American 
and  Albanian  people  has  sprung  from  the  natural 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Albanian  people  for  freedom  and 
independence.  At  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  President  Wilson  championed  Albania's 
right  to  national  independence,  and  during  World 
War  II  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  restoration  of  Albanian  inde- 
pendence. Today  the  United  States  continues  to 
support  the  right  of  the  Albanian  people  to  free- 
dom and  independence,  which  will  again  insure 
Albania  its  rightful  place  in  the  community  of 
nations. 


United  States  Gives  $7  Million 
to  Malaria  Eradication  Campaign 

Following  is  a  Department  announcement,  with 
background  information  {press  release  652),  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  contribution  on  December  5  of 
$7  million  to  worldwide  malaria  eradication  pro- 
grams, together  with  the  texts  of  statements 
made  by  Secretary  Dulles,  Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi- 
zation, and  Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Director  General 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  U.S.  contribution. 


Albanian  Independence  Day 

Press  release  646  dated  November  27 

The  celebration  of  Albanian  Independence  Day 
on  November  28  is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  Albanian  people  over  the 
centuries,  commemorating  as  it  does  both  the  dec- 
laration of  Albanian  independence  by  its  national 
hero,  Skanderbeg,  in  1443  and  Albania's  reemer- 
gence  as  a  modern  state  5  centuries  later  through 
the  proclamation  of  its  independence  at  Vlore  on 
November  28,  1912. 


2  For  text,  see  ibid.,  Sept.  19, 1955,  p.  456. 

'  I  or  a  Department  announcement  concerning  the  im- 
prisoned Americans,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1957,  p.  2G1.  The 
six  Americana  still  held  are  John  Thomas  Downey,  Rich- 
ard G.  Feci  can,  Robert  McCann,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick 
McCormack,  Hugh  F.  Redmond,  Jr.,  and  the  Rev.  John 
I'aul  Wagner. 

•JWtf.,  July  I.",,  1967,  i>.  91. 
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PRESENTATION  CEREMONY 

Secretary  Dulles  on  December  5  presented  two 
checks  totaling  $7  million  to  representatives  oi 
two  international  health  organizations  as  a  part 
of  this  country's  voluntary  contribution  to  a  60- 
nation  worldwide  malaria  eradication  program. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Candau,  Director  General  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  received  a  check  foi 
$5  million  on  behalf  of  his  organization,  and  Dr 
Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  Americar 
Sanitary  Organization,  which  serves  as  th< 
regional  office  for  the  Americas  of  the  Work 
Health  Organization,  received  a  check  for  $i 
million  for  their  special  malaria  eradicatioi 
funds. 

These  sums  are  part  of  the  $23,300,000  whicl 
the  United  States  is  contributing  this  year  fo 
this  purpose.  The  remaining  $16,300,000  will  b 
spent  through  the  International  Cooperation  Ad 
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Illustration's  programs  in  countries  to  which  the 
"nited  States  is  providing  direct  assistance. 
In  a  brief  statement  Mr.  Dulles  stressed  the 
ontinuing  American  interest  in  the  humanitarian 
oals  of  international  organizations  and  cited  the 
msent  contribution  as  a  concrete  example  of  this 
iterest  Dr.  Candau  and  Dr.  Soper  thanked 
lie  Secretary  for  the  U.S.  contributions  and 
escribed  the  programs  which  their  organizations 
ave  undertaken  in  this  field. 


ACKGROUND 

Q.S.  contributions  of  $5  million  to  the  World 
fealth  Organization  and  $2  million  to  the  Pan 
jneriean  Sanitary  Organization  represent  U.S. 
articipation,  for  fiscal  year  1958,  in  the  inter- 
ational  effort  at  malaria  eradication.    Some  60 
itions  are  taking  part  in  this  all-out  attack  on 
le  number-one  disease  problem  of  the  world.    In 
[lateral  health  programs  with  21  nations,  the 
nited  States  also  is  contributing  extensively  to 
le  same  goal  of  eradication. 
Malaria  affects  about  200  million  human  beings 
year  and  causes  about  2  million  deaths.    In  ad- 
tion  to  the  human  misery  it  produces,  its  eco- 
smic  toll  is  very  large — in  low  labor  efficiency, 
igh  absentee  rates,  low  rate  of  capital  invest- 
ent,  neglect  of  natural  resources,  and  costs  of 
ckness.    This  toll  is  heaviest  on  newly  develop- 
g  countries  which  today  need  all  available  eco- 
)mic  resources  to  make  progress  in  living  stand- 
•ds.    Yet  even  the  United  States  does  not  escape 
me  of  these  costs,  since  it  is  estimated  that  there 
a  "hidden"  5  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
"oducts  the  United  States  imports  from  these 
mntries  as  the  result  of  malaria. 
Recent  antimalaria  campaigns  have  shown  that 
alaria  can  be  eradicated,  not  merely  "controlled." 
radication  has  been  virtually  accomplished  in 
i  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Venezuela,  and 
aly.  and  large  areas  of  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
nd.  Indonesia,  and  other  countries. 
The   key   factor   is   "residual"   spraying   with 
DT  and  other  insecticides.    This  procedure  does 
>t  involve  killing  large  numbers  of  mosquitoes 

destroying  their  breeding  places.  It  instead 
ves  protection  to  human  habitations  and  kills 
e  mosquitoes  that  come  near  human  beings, 
alls  of  houses  and  other  surfaces  are  sprayed, 
ually  twice  a  year,  and  the  mosquitoes,  which 
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come  to  feed  on  numan  beings  and  transmit  ma- 
laria in  the  process,  are  killed  when  they  rest  on 
walls  before  or  after  feeding. 

With  continued  spraying  for  perhaps  4  years 
and  treatment  of  existing  malaria  cases  with 
drugs,  malaria  in  effect  is  wiped  out,  for  there  is 
less  and  less  malaria  that  can  be  transmitted. 
Malaria  campaigns  then  become  only  surveillance 
programs — checking  to  discover  cases  of  malaria 
and  preventing  transmission. 

Attempts  to  "control"  malaria  have  gone  on  for 
50  years  or  more  and  with  considerable  success. 
With  the  use  of  DDT,  however,  eradication  came 
to  be  considered,  and  at  the  1948  International 
Congress  on  Malaria  and  Tropical  Diseases,  held 
in  Washington,  several  scientific  papers  dealt  with 
the  idea  of  eradication,  as  contrasted  to  "control." 

Launching  of  Program 

At  the  14th  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer- 
ence, which  met  in  Chile  in  1954,  the  American  Re- 
publics decided  to  launch  a  program  for  eradica- 
tion of  malaria  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
At  the  WHO  meeting  in  Mexico  in  1955,  all  na- 
tions represented  at  the  meeting  endorsed  the  idea 
of  worldwide  eradication.  The  present  activities 
are  the  result  of  these  decisions. 

What  is  sought  is  eradication  of  the  disease 
from  virtually  all  malarious  areas  except  for 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  and  a  few  other  pres- 
ently inaccessible  places.  The  plan  is  to  proceed 
in  individual  countries  to  create  malaria-free 
areas  and  ultimately  to  have  these  overlap  with 
others  within  the  individual  nation  and  with 
those  in  adjoining  nations. 

Under  technical  cooperation  programs,  the 
United  States  has  already  assisted  many  other 
nations  in  organizing  antimalaria  activities  and 
in  equipping  spraying  teams,  obtaining  supplies 
of  DDT,  and  setting  up  laboratories.  These 
efforts  will  be  continued  in  bilateral  programs. 

The  international  effort  will  be  carried  out  over 
a  5-year  period.  For  fiscal  year  1958,  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  and  60  other 
nations,  plus  the  international  organizations,  is 
estimated  at  $107.2  million. 

Nations  where  malaria  activities  center  will 
provide  about  $61  million.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion, to  WHO,  PASO,  and  bilateral  programs,  is 
$23.3  million.  WHO  and  UNICEF  (United 
Nations  Children's  Fund)    will  spend  an  addi- 
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tional  $10  million,  and  $12.9  million  will  come 
from  loans  of  local  currency  under  U.S.  Public 
Law  480  (Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act)  and  other  programs.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  members  of  the  WHO  and  PASO  will 
make  voluntary  contributions  to  the  special 
malaria  funds  of  these  organizations. 

The  first  years  of  the  program  will  emphasize  a 
"tooling  up,"  organizing  campaigns  and  obtain- 
ing needed  supplies  and  equipment.  Antimalaria 
activities  will  reach  a  peak  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year  and  then  taper  off.  Surveillance  programs, 
on  a  much  more  limited  scale  and  within  the 
normal  public  health  programs  of  various 
nations,  will  follow. 

Economic  Results 

Very  important  economic  results  can  be  pre- 
dicted with  virtual  certainty  on  the  basis  of  what 
has  already  occurred. 

For  example,  in  India  an  important  agricul- 
tural area  called  the  "terai,"  in  northern  India, 
was  long  neglected  because  of  prevalence  of 
malaria.  After  a  4-year  campaign,  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  increased  from  38,800  acres  to 
162,000  acres,  and  food-grain  production  was  up 
130  percent. 

In  Venezuela,  the  Creole  Petroleum  Company, 
maintaining  a  camp  for  1,400  employees,  lost 
$400,000  because  of  malaria.  A  DDT  campaign, 
costing  $50,000  a  year,  was  started  in  1947,  and 
in  2  years  malaria  virtually  disappeared. 

In  Greece,  malaria  cases  formerly  numbered 
2  million  a  year,  and  Greece  spent  $1.2  million  a 
year  to  buy  quinine  to  treat  malaria  patients. 
An  antimalaria  campaign  from  1946  to  1951  re- 
duced the  number  of  cases  to  about  10,000  and 
resulted  in  the  saving  of  30  million  man-days 
annually.  Greece's  quinine-purchasing  unit  was 
disbanded. 

In  Ceylon,  an  incidence  of  41.2  percent  in  1946 
was  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  by 
1954  as  a  result  of  control  operations.  Ceylon 
was  able  to  bring  an  additional  200  square  miles 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

On  the  island  of  Negros,  in  the  Philippines, 
malaria  incidence  has  been  reduced  by  85  percent. 
On  a  road  construction  job  in  Mindanao,  malaria 
control  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $160,000  on 
one,  conf  ract  alone. 


STATEMENT  BY  SECRETARY  DULLES 

Press  release  654  dated  December  5 

This  ceremony  symbolizes  a  purpose  to  which 
American  policy  is  dedicated.  That  purpose  is  to 
harness  together  in  a  joint  effort  the  total  capa- 
bilities of  freedom-loving  peoples  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace  with  justice  and  to  lift  from  the 
backs  of  mankind  the  burdens  of  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease. 

Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that  the  United 
States  today  should  join  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization  in  a  unified  campaign  to  eradicate 
what  is  possibly  the  greatest  single  source  of 
death  and  sickness  in  the  world  today. 
This  is  malaria. 

Last  year,  malaria  attacked  some  200  million 
people.     Some  2  million  died  of  the  disease. 

Through  these  deaths  and  the  weakened  condi- 
tion of  those  who  survived,  malaria  left  its  trail 
of  personal  tragedy  and  of  adverse  effects  on 
industry,  agriculture,  education,  economic  prog- 
ress. Each  year  millions  of  man-hours  of  pro- 
ductive labor  are  lost  due  to  malaria. 

Our  own  nation  has  suffered  acutely  from  this 
disease.  Until  recent  years  malaria  cost  the 
United  States  over  $500  million  a  year  and  an 
unmeasurable  amount  of  human  misery.  Our 
country  has  now  rid  itself  of  this  scourge. 

Yet  today,  more  than  600  million  persons  in  the 
world  are  still  exposed  to  this  killing  and  debili- 
tating disease. 

The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress,1 agreed  with  the  goal  of  malaria  eradica- 
tion set  by  the  1955  Assembly  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, proposes  that  we  and  other  nations  join  to- 
gether to  strengthen  and  expand  our  bilateral, 
regional,  and  other  international  efforts  to  relieve 
humanity  and  the  economies  of  the  nations  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  malaria.  The  emphasis  must 
shift  from  the  control  of  malaria  to  its  eradica- 
tion. 

We  know  it  can  be  done.  Advances  in  medical 
science  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  now  techni- 
cally possible  to  eradicate  malaria  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 


1  For  text  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
the  mutual  security  program  for  1958,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  10,  1957,  p.  920. 
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But  to  capitalize  on  this  unique  opportunity, 

Uions  and  international  organizations  must  act 
concert  now  and  should  increase  their  contribu- 
ons  of  funds  and  skills  to  this  great  work.  If 
ie  world  does  not  immediately  seize  this  oppor- 
inity,  the  opportunity  may  well  be  lost.  A 
ajor  campaign,  energetically  pressed  on  all 
onts,  is  imperative.  The  campaign  must  be 
'inpleted  before  the  malaria-carrying  mosquito 
Domes  resistant  to  modern  insecticides. 
In  these  times  when  so  much  of  the  world's  at- 
ntion  is  focused  on  the  terrifying,  destructive 
vent  ions  of  science,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ent  is  particularly  pleased  to  dedicate  a  full  por- 
m  of  its  scientific  knowledge  and  financial  re- 
urces,  in  cooperation  with  those  of  the  splendid 
ganizatioris  you  represent,  to  an  all-out  effort, 
r  the  peaceful  and  constructive  benefit  of  man- 
nd. 

To  this  end,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
nited  States,  I  present  to  you,  Dr.  Candau,  as 
irector  General  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
>n.  a  check  for  $5  million,  and  to  you,  Dr.  Soper, 
Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Or- 
nization,  a  check  for  $2  million,  to  be  applied 
ward  malaria  eradication. 


ATEMENT  BY  DR.  SOPER 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  accept 
is  contribution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  Malaria  Eradication  Fund  of  the  Pan 
nerican  Sanitary  Organization. 
I  am  especially  happy  to  be  able  to  report  at 
is  time  that  all  of  the  malarious  countries  and 
•ritories  of  the  Americas  are  participating  or 
s  actively  planning  participation  in  1958  in  the 
daria  eradication  program  for  the  Western 
;misphere,  approved  by  the  14th  Pan  Ameri- 
n  Sanitary  Conference  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
rA. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  inter-American 
ogram  has  since  1955  been  part  of  the  larger 
ogram  for  the  world  approved  by  the  eighth 
orld  Health  Assembly  in  Mexico  City, 
rhe  bold,  imaginative  project  for  the  eradica- 
>n  of  malaria  approved  by  the  governing  bodies 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  and 
i  World  Health  Organization  is  most  difficult 
d  costly.  It  has  become  a  practical,  operative 
ogram  only  through  the  recognition  by  your 


Government  of  its  importance  and  the  assumption 
of  responsibility  for  its  success  by  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  all  of  the  agencies  collab- 
orating in  this  joint  undertaking. 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  CANDAU 

On  behalf  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
I  have  the  honor  to  accept  this  generous  contribu- 
tion from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  WHO's  Malaria  Eradication  Spe- 
cial Account. 

As  you  have  indicated,  Mr.  Secretary,  malaria 
is  one  of  the  gravest  public  health  problems  in  the 
world  today.  And  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  in  this 
shrinking  world  the  health  of  any  one  country  is 
not  only  our  common  concern,  but  it  is  reflected  in 
the  greater  well-being  of  all. 

Certain  regions  of  the  world  are  particularly 
afflicted  with  the  scourge  of  malaria.  In  only 
three  countries  in  Asia,  namely,  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Indonesia,  there  are  some  500  million  persons 
living  in  malarious  areas  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  infection. 

Most  significant  is  your  contribution  today,  but 
we  must  recognize  that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
broad  financial  help  the  United  States  is  giving, 
through  WHO  and  PASB  regular  programs,  the 
United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance,  through  UNTCEF,  and  especially 
through  the  bilateral  programs,  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  malaria  and  of  many  other 
health  problems  throughout  the  world. 

As  important  as  this  contribution  is,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a 
far  more  significant  contribution  from  the  United 
States  of  America — the  making  of  its  great  tech- 
nical knowledge  available  to  the  whole  world. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion that  exists  between  the  WHO  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration — a  clear 
demonstration  of  our  common  goal,  that  of  im- 
proving health  conditions  all  over  the  world.  And 
in  improving  health  conditions  we  are  building 
a  firmer  foundation  for  permanent  peace  and 
security. 

These  new  funds,  Mr.  Secretary,  should  greatly 
encourage  and  stimulate  nations  everywhere  to  get 
on  with  the  job — the  eradication  of  malaria  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Review  of  12th  Session  of  Contracting  Parties  to  GATT 


Press  release  653  dated  December  5 

The  37  countries  which  are  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  ended  their  12th  session  on  November  30 
at  Geneva.  In  6  weeks  of  intensive  work  they 
completed  action  on  a  number  of  important 
trade  issues  and  began  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  Treaty  Establishing  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC),  which  is  also  known 
as  the  European  Common  Market  Treaty.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  to  continue  this  study 
during  the  next  year. 

Among  topics  discussed  this  year  were  several 
programs  for  economic  integration,  of  which  the 
EEC  was  the  most  important.  In  addition  the 
following  were  discussed:  restrictions  on  imports 
maintained  to  protect  foreign-exchange  reserves ; 
complaints  of  actions  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement;  requests  for  waivers  of 
obligations  and  reports  on  waivers  granted  in  the 
past;  special  problems  of  trade,  such  as  those 
peculiar  to  trade  in  primary  commodities;  and 
customs  regulations. 

Representatives  of  the  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  General  Agreement  meet  an- 
nually to  discuss  problems  which  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  application  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment in  order  to  further  the  development  of 
international  trade.  The  General  Agreement  it- 
self is  made  up  of  (1)  a  set  of  principles  for  fair 
international  trade,  and  (2)  lists  of  tariff  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  the  Contracting  Parties  as 
a  result  of  tariff  bargaining  sessions. 

The  EEC  treaty  was  the  most-discussed  topic 
of  the  6-week  meeting  and  drew  the  most  atten- 
tion in  addresses  at  the  meeting  of  ministerial 
representatives  from  October  28  to  30,  in  the  third 
week  of  the  session.  Representatives  of  32  coun- 
tries spoke  during  the  3  days  set  aside  for  the 
high-level  debate.1  It  was  recognized  that  entry 
into  effect  of  the  EEC  treaty  was  of  vital  impor- 


'  For  text  of  n  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  Mann 

on  Oct  28,  see  BtTIXETIH  of  Nov.  25,  1057,  p.  846. 
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tance  and  that  ways  must  be  found  under  which 
the  treaty  and  the  General  Agreement  could  com- 
plement each  other  in  contributions  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade. 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
and  represented  the  United  States  during  the  min- 
isterial meetings.2 

European  Economic  Community 

The  EEC  treaty  was  signed  by  France,  Italy, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  in  March  of  this 
year.  The  process  of  ratification  by  the  six  coun- 
tries is  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  treaty  will  become  effective  January  1,  1958. 
During  a  transitional  period  of  12  to  15  years,  the 
six  nations  are  to  remove  substantially  all  internal 
barriers  to  trade  among  themselves  and  move 
toward  a  common  external  tariff  toward  the  rest 
of  the  wTorld  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  complete  customs 
union  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  ministers  in  their  addresses  at  the  session 
recognized  the  historical  importance  and  eco- 
nomic significance  of  the  formation  of  the  EEC; 
they  also  pointed  out  that  certain  problems  might 
arise  for  the  trade  of  nonmember  countries  in  the 
course  of  implementation  of  the  treaty.  Detailed 
consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  EEC  treaty 
in  the  light  of  provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment therefore  began  immediately  after  the  min-  i 
isterial  meeting. 

The  examination  covered  particularly  the  ar- 
rangements provided  for  in  the  EEC  treaty  with 
respect  to  tariffs,  the  use  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions for  balance-of-payments  reasons,  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  and  the  association  with 
the  EEC  of  the  members'  overseas  countries  and 
territories,  chiefly  the  African  territories  of 
France  and  Belgium. 


2  For  an  announcement  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  see  ibid., 
Nov.  11,  1957,  p.  768. 
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Extensive  discussions  were  held  on  each  of  these 
liters  during  the  session,  and  significant  prog- 
ss  was  made  in  clarifying  the  issues  which  might 
ise  both  during  and  after  the  transitional 
riod.  It  was  not  possible  to  arrive  at  decisions 
judgments  with  regard  to  these  issues  during 
e  session,  primarily  because  some  of  them  de- 
nded  on  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  institutions 
the  Community.  These  institutions  will  not  be 
I  up  until  the  treaty  enters  into  force. 
The  Contracting  Parties  decided  that  the  Inter- 
>sional  Committee  should  continue  the  work 
irted  at  this  session  in  close  cooperation  with 
b  institutions  of  the  EEC.  Because  of  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  subject,  all  General  Agreement 
untries  will  be  represented  on  the  Intersessional 
•mmittee  during  the  period  between  the  12th  and 
th  sessions,  although  normally  the  committee 
composed  of  delegates  of  about  half  of  them, 
te  committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  on  April  14, 
58,  further  to  consider  EEC  treaty  questions, 
will  report  to  the  Contracting  Parties  at  their 
th  session  in  the  fall  of  next  year. 

RATOM  Treaty 

Discussion  also  took  place  at  the  12th  session 
the  trade  aspects  of  the  Treaty  Establishing 
3  European  Atomic  Energy  Community 
lURATOM) .  The  EUR  ATOM  treaty,  drafted 
d  signed  in  conjunction  with  the  EEC  treaty 
the  same  six  nations,  provides,  among  other 
mgs,  for  accelerated  establishment  of  a  common 
irket  with  respect  to  certain  materials  and 
lipment  for  the  production  and  use  of  nuclear 
;rgy.  Only  the  trade  provisions  were  consid- 
d,  and  it  was  decided  that  further  considera- 
n  could  take  place  along  with  the  provisions  of 
s  EEC  treaty. 

ropean  Free-Trade  Area 

[n  action  on  another  aspect  of  European  eco- 
mic  integration,  the  Contracting  Parties  agreed 
it  the  Intersessional  Committee  should  follow 
relopments  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Euro- 
in  Free-Trade  Area  presently  being  negotiated 
Paris.  The  FTA  would  associate  the  United 
ngdom  and  other  member  countries  of  the  Or- 
lization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
;h  the  6-nation  EEC.  The  United  States  is  an 
ociated  country  of  the  OEEC  and  takes  part 
activities  of  the  organization  but  is  not  a  pro- 


spective member  of  the  proposed  European  Free- 
Trade  Area.  A  free-trade  area  differs  from  a 
customs  union  (such  as  the  EEC)  in  that,  while 
both  eliminate  internal  restrictions,  only  the  cus- 
toms union  has  a  common  external  tariff.  Each 
member  of  a  free-trade  area  maintains  its  own 
tariffs  against  imports  from  nonmembers. 

Other  Economic  Integration  Programs 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  con- 
cerning developments  during  the  past  year  under 
its  free-trade  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Nicaraguan  delegate  also  reported 
that  progress  had  been  made  toward  creation  of 
a  5-nation  Central  American  free-trade  area,  al- 
though no  treaty  has  yet  been  signed. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  Franco-Tunisian 
Customs  Union  was  deferred  to  the  13th  session. 

Consultations  on  Balance-of-Payments  Restrictions 

The  Contracting  Parties  completed  a  series  of 
consultations  on  quantitative  import  restrictions 
imposed  for  balance-of -payments  reasons.  Twen- 
ty-one countries  consulted  on  such  restrictions, 
which  they  maintain  in  accordance  with  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  in  the  General  Agreement 
against  quotas. 

This  program  of  consultations,  the  first  stage 
of  which  was  held  in  June,3  was  initiated  as  the 
result  of  a  U.S.  proposal  accepted  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  their  11th  (1956)  session.  Be- 
cause of  amendments  to  the  General  Agreement 
which  recently  came  into  force  for  most  countries, 
such  consultations  will,  beginning  in  1959,  be  held 
annually  for  industrialized  countries  and  every 
other  year  for  less  developed  countries. 

In  commenting  on  the  results  of  the  consulta- 
tions, the  U.S.  representative  at  the  session  said 
his  country  was  gratified  at  their  success  and  at 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which  the  consult- 
ing countries  entered  into  the  consultations.  A 
number  of  measures  to  eliminate  import  quotas 
were  announced  during  the  consultations,  and 
there  was  broad  agreement  that  the  use  of  sound 
internal  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  can  fre- 
quently avert  the  need  to  resort  to  quantitative  re- 
strictions when  faced  with  balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 


3  Ibid.,  July  22, 1957,  p.  153. 
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As  a  result  of  the  consultations,  it  was  agreed 
that  Germany  was  no  longer  entitled  to  maintain 
quantitative  restrictions  for  balance-of-payments 
reasons.  The  German  delegate  presented  a  state- 
ment at  the  12th  session  describing  the  program 
his  Government  intended  to  follow  for  eliminat- 
ing balance-of-payments  restrictions.  Many  dele- 
gates thought  the  program  described  was  insuffi- 
cient to  fulfill  Germany's  obligations  under  the 
General  Agreement.  The  German  delegate  un- 
dertook to  transmit  to  the  German  Government 
these  expressions  of  opinion. 

Hard-Core  Decision 

The  Contracting  Parties  extended  for  1  year  a 
1955  decision  to  permit  a  country  whose  balance- 
of-payments  situation  had  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  no  longer  justified  retention  of  quan- 
titative controls  on  imports  to  maintain  some  of 
those  controls  on  a  decreasing  basis  and  over  a 
limited  time.  The  decision  was  taken  to  permit 
such  countries  to  ease  the  effect  of  a  sudden  with- 
drawal of  such  controls  on  domestic  industries. 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  the  report  of 
Belgium  on  its  waiver  under  this  decision  and 
urged  Belgium  to  hasten  the  process  of  eliminat- 
ing the  restrictions.  Belgium  has  agreed  that  all 
such  controls  will  be  eliminated  by  1961. 

New  Contracting  Parties 

At  the  12th  session  Ghana  and  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  which  acquired  their  independence  in 
1957,  became  the  36th  and  37th  Contracting  Par- 
ties to  the  General  Agreement. 

This  action  was  taken  pursuant  to  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Kingdom  under  a  provision 
by  which  a  dependent  territory  to  which  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  has  applied  may  automatically  be- 
come a  Contracting  Party  in  its  own  right  when 
it  achieves  autonomy  in  trade  matters  if  it  is  spon- 
sored by  the  former  metropolitan  country. 

No  time  limit  for  such  sponsorship  is  specified. 
To  clarify  rights  and  obligations  of  Contracting 
Parties  toward  such  newly  independent  countries, 
the  Contracting  Parties  agreed  at  the  12th  session 
that  they  would  continue  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Agreement  in  trade  with  such 
countries  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  if  such 
treatment  was  reciprocated.  In  accordance  with 
this  recommendation,  the  Contracting  Parties 
agreed  to  periods  of  1  more  year  for  Laos  and 
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Cambodia  and  2  more  years  for  Tunisia;  these 
three  countries  are  former  French  territories. 

With  a  view  to  becoming  a  Contracting  Party, 
Switzerland  will  conduct  tariff  negotiations  with 
most  of  the  present  Contracting  Parties.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  negotiations  would  take  place  at 
Geneva  in  1958.  The  United  States  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiations  but  will  maintain 
reciprocal  tariff  concessions  outside  the  General 
Agreement  with  Switzerland  under  a  longstand- 
ing bilateral  trade  agreement. 

Japan  has  now  been  a  Contracting  Party  for 
over  2  years,  but  15  General  Agreement  countries 
continue  to  invoke  a  provision  (with  respect  to 
Japan)  which  permits  a  Contracting  Party  to 
withhold  application  of  the  General  Agreement 
from  a  new  Contracting  Party.  The  problem  of 
Japan's  trade  relations  with  the  15  countries  was 
given  further  attention  at  the  session.  The 
United  States  and  several  other  countries  sup- 
ported Japan's  request  that  the  General  Agree- 
ment be  made  applicable  between  Japan  and  the 
15  countries.  Brazil,  which  had  invoked  this 
provision  when  Japan  became  a  Contracting 
Party,  reported  that  it  is  now  applying  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  fully  toward  Japan. 

Tariff  Adjustments 

General  changes  in  tariff  schedules  by  foui 
countries  were  discussed. 

First,  Finland  was  given  authority  to  raise  cer- 
tain of  its  duties  by  an  amount  necessary  to  com- 
pensate for  a  devaluation  of  the  finnmark  whicl: 
took  place  earlier  this  year.  Arrangements  were 
included  in  the  decision  for  Finland  to  consult 
with  any  Contracting  Party  which  considers  that 
raising  the  duty  on  a  certain  product  will  adverse 
ly  affect  its  rights  under  the  General  Agreement 

Second,  Brazil,  which  was  granted  a  waive] 
last  year  to  permit  it  to  revise  its  tariff,  will  con 
duct  negotiations  with  other  Contracting  Partie: 
on  the  basis  of  its  revised  tariff  early  in  1958 
The  object  of  the  negotiations  is  to  give  othe: 
Contracting  Parties  an  opportunity  to  negotiate 
for  concessions  to  replace  those  which  Brazil  i 
modifying  or  withdrawing  as  a  result  of  the  in 
troduction  of  its  new  tariff. 

Third,  Cuba  requested  at  the  12th  session  I 
waiver  of  certain  of  its  obligations  under  the  Gen 
eral  Agreement  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  I 
revised  tariff.    The  Cuban  request  was  made  oi 
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e  basis  that  the  tariff  was  antiquated  and  that 
revision  was  necessary  for  the  development  and 
versification  of  the  Cuban  economy.  The  Con- 
icting  Parties  agreed  to  take  account,  in  nego- 
ttions  based  on  the  new  Cuban  tariff,  of  the 
inciple  that  a  country  which  has  bound  a  high 
oportion  of  its  tariffs  at  very  low  rates  of  duty 
s  less  scope  for  negotiating.  The  Contracting 
aties  also  granted  Cuba  a  waiver  to  permit  it 

impose  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  to 
|  extent  necessary  to  forestall  a  flood  of  imports 
ring  the  period  before  the  new  tariff  becomes 
'ective. 

Fourth,  certain  adjustments  will  be  made  in  the 
;w  Zealand  tariff  to  modernize  it.  Where  such 
justments  result  in  increases  of  bound  duties, 
sw  Zealand  will  negotiate  the  increases  by  giv- 
y  equivalent  new  concessions  to  those  countries 
>.-t  closely  affected. 

Since  the  end  of  1957  marks  the  end  of  a  period 
about  3  years  during  which  Contracting 
irties  agreed  not  to  withdraw  tariff  concessions, 
reral  countries  initiated  negotiations  to  permit 
;m  to  raise  tariffs  which  they  had  previously 
und.  These  negotiations  were  held  in  part  con- 
rrently  with  the  12th  session.     They  will  result 

new  tariff  concessions  to  balance  those  with- 
awn.  A  new  period  of  3  years  during  which 
icessions  may  not  normally  be  withdrawn  will 
Sfin  on  January  2,  1958. 

inco-German  Treaty  on  the  Saar 

France  and  Germany  presented  their  treaty 
rering  their  economic  relations  with  the  Saar 
the  Contracting  Parties.  Their  normal  obliga- 
n  under  the  General  Agreement  to  treat  all 
ntracting  Parties  equally  with  regard  to  tariffs 
s  waived  to  the  extent  necessary  to  implement 
>  treaty.  The  waiver  permits  the  two  countries 
give  preferential  treatment  in  trade  with  the 
ar.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  to  ease  the  eco- 
nic  effects  of  the  transfer  of  political  respon- 
ility  for  the  Saar  from  France  to  Germany. 

mary  Commodities 

Hie  particular  problems  of  trade  in  primary 
nmodities  as  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
3  developed  countries  received  considerable  at- 
tion  during  the  session  and  particularly 
ring  the  ministerial  meeting.  The  less  devel- 
id  countries  depend  very  largely  on  exports  of 


primary  commodities,  particularly  agricultural 
goods,  to  maintain  their  positions  in  international 
trade.  Considerable  feeling  was  also  expressed 
that  the  welfare  of  many  of  them  was  to  some 
extent  dependent  on  agricultural  protection 
policies. 

In  recognition  of  the  concern  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  on  these  matters,  the 
Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  group  of  internationally  recognized,  non- 
governmental experts  who  will  be  asked  to  prepare 
a  report  on  past  and  current  international  trade 
trends  and  their  implications.  The  report  of  the 
expert  group  will  be  considered  by  the  Contract- 
ing Parties  at  their  next  session. 

Surplus  Disposal 

A  related  subject  of  great  interest,  particularly 
to  agricultural  countries,  was  the  report  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  on  U.S.  disposal  programs  for 
surplus  agricultural  products.  The  report  em- 
phasized the  efforts  made  to  insure  that  surplus 
disposals  under  Public  Law  480  do  not  injure  the 
trade  of  other  producers  of  agricultural  products, 
through  consultations  with  them  and  a  due  regard 
for  protecting  normal  commercial  trade  in  the 
planning  of  disposals.  A  number  of  countries, 
while  expressing  appreciation  for  the  efforts  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  solve  the  problem,  stated 
that  the  consultation  procedures  could  be  made 
more  effective. 

Waiver  Reports 

The  Contracting  Parties  received  and  examined 
reports  on  waivers  of  General  Agreement  obliga- 
tions granted  at  previous  sessions. 

The  six  Western  European  countries  which  form 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  reported 
on  developments  in  the  last  stages  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  which  will  end  February  10,  1958. 
At  that  time,  tariffs  and  other  restrictions  on  the 
trade  among  them  in  coal  and  steel  products  will 
have  been  removed  and  the  limited  common  mar- 
ket for  more  accommodations,  a  forerunner  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  United  States  reported  on  action  to  restrict 
imports  of  agricultural  products  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  for  which 
a  waiver  was  granted  in  1955.  Such  restrictions 
are  imposed  to  prevent  imports  from  materially 
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interfering  with  domestic  price  support  and  other 
agricultural  programs. 

Italy,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Zealand,  and  Czechoslovakia  also  reported  on 
waivers  granted  to  them. 

Complaints 

The  Contracting  Parties  considered  several 
complaints  that  countries  were  not  fulfilling  their 
General  Agreement  obligations. 

As  in  earlier  years,  the  Netherlands  formally 
complained  that  action  by  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  had  im- 
paired a  concession  by  restricting  imports  of 
dairy  products.  The  Netherlands  was  authorized 
to  take  equivalent  action  against  the  United  States 
by  restricting  imports  of  wheat  flour  from  the 
United  States. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  entered  a  complaint 
against  the  United  States  in  connection  with  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  duty  on  spring  clothespins.4 
The  United  States  had  previously  incurred  an  ob- 
ligation with  respect  to  that  duty  in  tariff  nego- 
tiations with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
General  Agreement  permits  increases  in  such 
duties  under  certain  circumstances  when  it 
is  shown  that  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
is  being  caused  or  threatened  by  imports,  but  the 
two  countries  claimed  that  the  conditions  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  If  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
two  countries  do  not  resolve  the  matter,  the  In- 
tersessional  Committee  will  set  up  a  panel  to  look 
into  it. 

Germany  announced  during  the  session  that  it 
had  settled  a  complaint  it  had  previously  raised 
against  Greece.  The  complaint  involved  an  in- 
crease in  the  Greek  duty  on  long-playing  phono- 
graph records.  Greece  undertook  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  an  extent  which  was  acceptable  to 
Germany. 

Two  other  complaints  were  resolved  when  dele- 
gates of  France  and  Brazil  reported  that  their 
Governments  had  taken  the  necessary  action  to 
remove  certain  taxes  which  were  inconsistent  with 
the  General  Agreement.  The  Contracting  Parties 
took  note  of  a  French  statement  of  its  intention  to 
reduce  a  tax  which  had  been  increased  contrary  to 
the  General  Agreement.  Complaints  entered  by 
the  United  Kingdom  that  France  and  Italy  dis- 

1  Ibid.,  Dec.  16,  19H7,  p.  958. 


criminated  against  imported  agricultural  ma- 
chinery were  referred  to  the  Intercessions! 
Committee. 

Restrictive  Business  Practices 

In  consideration  of  a  Norwegian  proposal  that 
the  Contracting  Parties  draw  up  a  supplementary 
agreement  for  the  control  of  international  restric- 
tive business  practices  (cartels),  the  Contracting 
Parties  directed  that  their  Executive  Secretary 
prepare  a  report  on  cartels  and  on  national  anti- 
trust legislation.  The  report  will  be  presented  to 
the  Intersessional  Committee,  which  will  then  de-  • 
cide  what  further  action  should  be  taken,  if  any, 
on  the  matter. 

Among  other  items  carried  over  to  the  agenda 
of  the  13th  session  for  further  action  was  a  pro- 
posal for  the  adoption  of  a  recommendation  to 
governments  that  they  avoid  further  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  contract  in  transport  insurance  and 
that  they  move  toward  reduction  or  elimination  of ' 
these  restrictions  previously  imposed. 

Trade  and  Customs  Regulations 

The  Contracting  Parties  adopted  a  recommen- 
dation on  consular  formalities  designed  to 
facilitate  trade  by  eliminating  unnecessary  pro- 
cedures. The  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  con- 
sider at  the  13th  session  a  draft  recommendation 
on  marks  of  origin.  Action  on  the  subject  of  de- 
termining the  nationality  of  imported  goods  was 
deferred  to  the  13th  session. 


Amendments 

Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  session, 
amendments  to  the  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III: 
of  the  General  Agreement,  which  had  been  nego- 
tiated in  1955,  became  effective  for  those  coun- 
tries which  had  accepted  them,  including  the 
United  States.  The  Contracting  Parties  took  a 
number  of  actions  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
coming  into  force  and  recommended  that  certain 
other  protocols  and  the  agreement  on  the  Organi- 
zation for  Trade  Cooperation  be  accepted  and 
brought  into  effect. 

Election  of  Officers 

Early  in  the  session  the  Contracting  Parties 
elected  L.  K.  Jha  of  India  for  a  1-year  term  as 
their  chairman  to  succeed  Sir  Claude  Corea  of 
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Ceylon.  Mr.  Jha  is  the  Special  Secretary  in  the 
Indian  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
Fernando  Garcia-Oldini  of  Chile  and  Heinz 
Standenat  of  Austria  were  elected  vice  chairmen, 
with  Emmanuel  Treu  of  Austria  as  Dr.  Stande- 
nat's  alternate. 

The  Contracting  Parties  agreed  to  meet  for 
their  13th  session  on  October  16, 1958. 


President  Increases  Tariff 
on  Imported  Safety  Pins 


White  House  press  release  dated  November  29 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  on  November  29  accepted  the 
recommendation  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
and  issued  a  proclamation  raising  the  rate  of  duty 
on  imports  of  safety  pins  under  the  "escape 
clause"  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act. 

The  rate  of  duty  prescribed  by  the  President's 
proclamation  is  35  percent  ad  valorem  and  will 
become  effective  December  30,  1957.  This  action 
rested  upon  the  finding  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission under  the  "escape  clause"  that  the  domes- 
tic safety-pin  industry  is  being  seriously  injured 
by  imports.  The  Commission  reported  its  findings 
and  recommendation  on  January  30,  1957.  On 
March  29,  1957,  the  President  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  certain  additional  informa- 
tion.1 The  Commission  submitted  its  supple- 
mentary report  on  September  30, 1957.2 

PROCLAMATION  3212 » 

Modification  of  Trade  Agreement  Concession  and  Ad- 
justment of  Rate  of  Duty  on  Safety  Pins 

1.  Whereas,  pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
lent  by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes,  including  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C. 
1351),  on  October  30,  1947  he  entered  into  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  certain  foreign  countries,  which  trade  agree- 
ment consists  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
rrade  and  the  related  Protocol  of  Provisional  Application 
thereof,  together  with  the  Final  Act  Adopted  at  the  Con- 
tusion of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 


mittee of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment  (61  Stat.  (Parts  5  and  6)  A7,  All,  and 
A2051)  ; 

2.  Whereas  item  350  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX  (Ge- 
neva— 1947)  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  said  Gen- 
eral  Agreement  reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows : 


Tariff 
Act  of 
1930, 
para- 
graph 

Description  of  products 

Rate  of  duty 

350 

Pins  with  solid  heads,  without  ornamentation, 
including  hair,  safety,  hat,  bonnet,  and  shawl 
pins;  and  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  or  other  base 
metal  pins,  with  heads  of  glass,  paste,  or  fusible 
enamel;  all  the  foregoing  not  plated  with  gold  or 
silver,  and  not  commonly  known  as  jewelry: 
Safety  pins 

22M%  ad  val. 

*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  29,  1957,  p.  701. 

'Copies  of  the  Commission's  report  may  be  obtained 
'rom  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

*  22  Fed.  Reg.  9687. 


3.  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  Article  II  of  the  said 
General  Agreement  and  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  No. 
2761 A  of  December  16,  1947  (61  Stat.  1103),  the  United 
States  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  safety  pins  described  in 
the  said  item  350  is  22%  per  centum  ad  valorem,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  said  item  350,  which  duty  reflects  the  tariff 
concession  granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with 
respect  to  such  product ; 

4.  Whereas,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has 
submitted  to  me  a  report  of  its  investigation  No.  53  under 
section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended  (19  U.  S.  C.  1364),  on  the  basis  of  which 
investigation,  including  a  hearing  held  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Commission  has  found  that  as  a  result  in 
part  of  the  duty  reflecting  the  concession  granted  in  the 
said  General  Agreement  safety  pins  described  in  the  said 
item  350  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
such  increased  quantities,  both  actual  and  relative,  as  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing 
like  or  directly  competitive  products ; 

5.  Whereas  the  said  Tariff  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  the  concession  granted  in  the  said  General 
Agreement  with  respect  to  the  safety  pins  be  modified  to 
permit  the  application  to  such  safety  pins  of  the  in- 
creased rate  of  duty  hereinafter  proclaimed,  which  duty 
the  said  Tariff  Commission  found  and  reported  to  be 
necessary  to  remedy  the  serious  injury  to  the  domestic 
industry  producing  like  or  directly  competitive  products ; 

6.  Whereas  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  authorizes  the  President  to  proclaim  such  modi- 
fications of  existing  duties  or  such  additional  import  re- 
strictions as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  that  the  President  has  entered 
into  under  the  said  section  350 ;  and 

7.  Whereas,  upon  modification  of  the  concession 
granted  in  the  said  General  Agreement  with  respect  to 
safety  pins  as  recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
it  will  be  appropriate,  to  carry  out  the  said  General 
Agreement,  to  apply  to  the  said  pins  the  rate  of  duty 
hereinafter  proclaimed : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  the  au- 
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thority  vested  in  me  by  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  by  section  7(c)  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  said  General  Agreement, 
do  proclaim  that,  effective  after  the  close  of  business  on 
December  30,  1957,  and  until  the  President  otherwise 
proclaims,  the  said  item  350  in  Part  I  of  Schedule  XX 
(Geneva — 1947)  shall  be  modified  by  substituting  the  rate 
"35%  ad  val."  for  the  rate  "22%%  ad  val." 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  twenty-ninth  day 

of  November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 

and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

[seal]     United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 

eighty-second. 

/^)  It  T  y  /  *7  l(j-<  ■       A**  "-  , 

By  the  President : 

John  Fostee  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State. 


Philippines  and  Belgian  Congo 
Receive  World  Bank  Loans 

LOAN  TO  PHILIPPINES 

The  World  Bank  on  November  22  announced 
the  signing  of  its  first  loan  to  the  Philippines; — 
the  equivalent  of  $21  million  in  various  curren- 
cies. The  borrower  is  the  National  Power  Cor- 
poration, and  the  funds  will  be  used  for  the  Binga 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

The  Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.  and  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  are  participating  in  the 
loan,  without  the  World  Bank's  guaranty,  to  the 
extent  of  $987,000.  This  amount,  which  repre- 
sents the  first  four  maturities  of  the  loan  falling 
due  from  December  1960  through  June  1962,  will 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  participating 
banks. 

The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  Agno  River  in  northern 
Luzon,  an  underground  power  house  with  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  100,000  kilowatts,  and  trans- 
mission lines  to  Manila  about  120  miles  to  the 
south  and  to  various  provincial  areas.    Work  has 


already  begun  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
1960. 

The  Philippines  possesses  very  large  unused 
water  power  resources.  Of  the  total  potential 
of  at  least  600,000  kilowatts  in  Luzon,  only  about 
one-sixth  has  so  far  been  exploited.  Binga  is  the 
second  of  six  projects  planned  to  develop  the 
hydroelectric  potential  of  the  Agno  and  Toboy 
Rivers.  The  first  project,  located  at  Ambuklao 
a  few  miles  from  Binga,  was  brought  into  service 
with  a  capacity  of  75,000  kilowatts  a  year  ago. 


LOAN  TO  BELGIAN  CONGO 

The  World  Bank  on  November  27  announced  a 
loan  equivalent  to  $40  million  for  road  construc- 
tion and  improvement  forming  part  of  the  Ten- 
Year  Plan  for  the  development  of  the  Belgian 
Congo.  The  loan  will  cover  the  cost  of  imported 
equipment,  materials,  and  services  required  for 
work  on  the  highway  system  during  the  4  years 
1957-60. 

The  project,  estimated  to  cost  the  equivalent  of 
$70  million,  involves  the  construction  of  1,200 
kilometers  (750  miles)  of  new  highways,  the : 
improvement  of  900  kilometers  (560  miles)  of 
existing  roads,  and  preparation  for  mechanized 
maintenance  of  a  further  3,300  kilometers  (2,060 
miles).  One  of  the  new  highways  will  provide 
an  all-weather  link  between  Leopoldville,  the 
capital,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  port  of  Matadi, 
passing  through  an  agricultural  region  offering 
opportunities  for  larger  food  production ;  another 
will  connect  important  mining  centers  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Katanga;  a  third  will  provide  access  to 
the  East  African  Railways  in  Uganda  for  ship- 
ment of  exports  through  the  Indian  Ocean  port 
of  Mombasa.  Improvement  of  the  road  from  the 
northeastern  highlands  to  Stanleyville  on  the 
Congo  River  will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  coffee 
and  rubber  for  export  and  foodstuffs  for  local 
consumption. 

Improved  road  transport  is  urgently  needed  tc 
encourage  the  change  from  subsistence  agricul- 
ture to  cash-crop  cultivation,  to  open  up  tracts  oi 
unused  land,  and  to  allow  for  further  growth  ol 
industrial  employment.  The  bank's  loan  will  pro- 
vide assistance  in  this  sector  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  maintain  the  rate  of  expenditure  on  th< 
Ten- Year  Plan. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


.N.  Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan  Asked  To  Recommend  Action  in 
ashmir  Dispute 


Following  are  four  statements  made  in  the  Se- 
rity  Council  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wads- 
rrth,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
itiom,  during  debate  on  the  India-Pakistan 
estion,  together  with  the  text  of  a  resolution 
opted  by  the  Council  on  December  2. 


ATEMENT  OF  OCTOBER  25 

l./tT.N.  press  release  2785 

Last  February  the  Council  gave  to  one  of  its 
■mbers — Ambassador  Jarring — a  delicate  and 
portant  task.  I  want  to  express  the  apprecia- 
n  of  the  United  States  delegation  for  the  out- 
nding  manner  in  which  he  carried  it  out.1  We 
)  fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  review  of 
s  highly  complex  question.  It  cannot  fail  to 
Ip  the  Council  decide  how  it  can  best  aid  in  find- 
;  a  settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties.  There 
s  a  long  interval  in  the  Council's  consideration 
this  question  between  December  of  1952  and 
nuary  of  1957.  Ambassador  Jarring's  recent 
cussions  with  Pakistan  and  India  shed  light  on 
current  problems  and  help  us  view  the  situa- 
a  in  perspective. 

Ve  find  one  aspect  of  Ambassador  Jarring's  re- 
•t2  particularly  encouraging.  Both  parties 
re  again  declared  their  desire  to  find  a  peaceful 
ition  to  the  problem  and  again  have  declared 
ir  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  United 

}n  Feb.  21,  1957,  the  Security  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
m  requesting  the  President  of  the  Council,  Gunnar  V. 
■ing,  of  Sweden,  "to  examine  with  the  Governments 
india  and  Pakistan  any  proposals  which  .  .  .  are 
ly  to  contribute  towards  the  settlement  of  the 
shmir]  dispute  .  .  . ;  to  visit  the  sub-continent  for 
purpose;  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  not 
t  than  15  April  1957  .  .  ."  (Bulletin  of  Mar.  18, 
,p.  463). 
L'.X.  doc.  S/3821. 


Nations  to  this  end.  More  recently  they  have 
given  the  Council  the  same  assurances.  In  this 
atmosphere  the  Council  should  continue,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  parties  in  finding  a  just  and 
equitable  solution  to  this  longstanding  and  diffi- 
cult problem. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  specific  situation 
with  which  the  Council  is  confronted. 

It  may  be  useful  at  the  outset  to  recapitulate  the 
main  Lines  of  Ambassador  Jarring's  report,  be- 
cause it  is  from  that  report  that  our  current  ses- 
sions start.  The  representatives  of  India  and 
Pakistan  during  our  discussions  early  this  year 
indicated  that  they  continue  to  recognize  their 
international  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan 
(UNCIP)  resolutions  of  August  13,  1948,  and 
January  5,  1949.3  Ambassador  Jarring  therefore 
based  his  mission  on  these  statements  of  the 
parties,  and  he  made  it  his  task  to  explore  what 
was  impeding  the  implementation  of  the  UNCIP 
resolutions. 

He  tells  us  that  the  Government  of  India  laid 
emphasis  on  two  restraining  factors,  one  relating 
to  the  cease-fire  order,  the  other  to  the  truce  agree- 
ment. India  further  stated  that  it  was  premature 
to  discuss  the  implementation  of  those  parts  of 
the  1948  resolution  dealing  with  the  truce  agree- 
ment and  the  plebiscite  until  the  cease-fire  order 
was  fully  implemented.  The  Government  of  Paki- 
stan, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  cease- 
fire order  had  been  implemented  by  it  in  good 
faith  and  in  full.  It  believed  the  time  had  come 
to  proceed  to  the  implementation  of  the  truce 
agreement.  In  order  to  break  this  deadlock,  Am- 
bassador Jarring  asked  if  the  Governments  would 
be  prepared  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
of  whether  the  cease-fire  order  had  been  imple- 
mented.   The  Government  of  Pakistan  accepted 

'  Not  printed. 
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this  in  principle ;  the  Government  of  India  did  not 
feel  that,  as  explained,  arbitration  would  be  ap- 
propriate. Ambassador  Jarring  was  unable  to 
break  the  deadlock  and  reported  back  to  the 
Council. 

We  have  now  heard  statements  in  the  Council 
by  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan.  My 
delegation  has  given  the  most  careful  study  to 
these  statements.  Insofar  as  they  were  related  to 
the  Jarring  report,  they  have  seemed  to  be  fur- 
ther elaborations  of  the  positions  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  report.  Other  issues  and  sugges- 
tions were  also  raised  in  these  statements,  on  a 
number  of  which  there  were  significant  disagree- 
ments. 

This  is  where  the  Council  finds  itself  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  select- 
ing the  most  useful  basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

In  this  instance,  unlike  most  problems  which 
are  brought  before  the  Security  Council,  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  an  area  of  agreement — and  a 
large  one — between  the  parties  and  with  the 
Council.  There  are,  of  course,  many  complexi- 
ties to  the  Kashmir  question,  and  I  do  not  in  any 
way  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  reaching  a  final  solution.  We  would  de- 
lude ourselves  if  we  did  so.  Nevertheless,  there 
does  exist  in  the  UNCIP  resolutions  an  agree- 
ment for  resolving  this  conflict.  That  agreement 
calls  for  the  following  action :  first,  for  the  cease- 
fire order;  second,  for  a  truce  agreement;  third, 
for  the  accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  to  India  or  to  Pakistan  to  be  decided 
through  the  democratic  method  of  a  free  and  im- 
partial  plebiscite. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  UNCIP 
resolutions,  which  both  India  and  Pakistan  ac- 
cepted and  which  the  Council  has  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed. They  are  obligations  which  have  been 
recognized  by  the  parties  for  9  years.  And  both 
parties  have  reaffirmed  their  recognition  of  these 
obligations  before  the  Council  this  year,  as  Am- 
bassador Jarring  pointed  out  in  his  report.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Council's  most  con- 
structive contribution  will  undoubtedly  be  to  help 
implement  the  UNCIP  resolutions. 

This,  indeed,  has  been  the  primary  task  to  which 
the  past  efforts  of  the  Council  and  its  agents — the 
I  N N  '  1 1 '  and  the  various  representatives  who  have 
been  Bent  to  the  subcontinent — have  been  directed 
for  many  years.    In  our  view  the  Council's  most 
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useful  role  at  this  time  continues  to  be  to  proceed 
on  this  basis  or  this  area  of  agreement,  to  seek  to 
enlarge  upon  it,  and  to  make  it  finally  a  reality. 
May  I  recall  that  on  February  15,  1957,  Ambas- 
sador Lodge  stated  in  our  previous  discussion  on 
this  issue : 4 

The  Security  Council's  overriding  endeavor  in  connec- 
tion with  Kashmir  has  always  been  to  secure  an  amicable 
settlement  acceptable  to  both  parties.  In  doing  this  it  has 
sought  to  build  upon  the  gains  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  and  upon  agreements  which  have  been  reached 
by  the  parties. 

Now  my  delegation  continues  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  approach. 

Now,  on  what  aspects  of  the  UNCIP  resolutions 
do  we  mean  to  make  progress  ?  We  mean  to  make. 
for  one  thing,  progress  toward  demilitarization,  or 
the  implementation  of  the  truce  agreement.  This 
has  been  the  focus  of  every  resolution  of  the. 
Council  since  1950.  Most  of  Dr.  Graham's  wort 
has  also  been  concentrated  on  it.  Prior  to  his  last 
report,  in  fact,  he  was  requested  by  the  Security 
Council  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  parties 
to  reach  final  agreement  on  the  specific  number  of 
forces  which  should  remain  on  either  side  of  th( 
cease-fire  line  limits  the  Council  had  previouslj 
set.  Dr.  Graham  submitted  his  report  on  this 
effort  on  27  March  1953.  Although  he  had  pu 
forward  precise  proposals,  he  did  not  succeed  ii 
reaching  full  agreement  with  the  parties  at  tha 
time.  So  that  this  important  aspect  in  imple 
menting  the  resolutions  therefore  remains  befon 
us. 

I  suggest  that  efforts  to  bring  this  about,  and  t' 
achieve  agreement  on  the  forces  to  remain  on  eacl 
side  of  the  cease-fire  line,  should  be  an  importan 
aspect  of  any  further  action  we  take.  Surely, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  in  the  are 
would  in  itself  be  a  forward  step  in  improvin 
relationships. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  questions  which  hav 
been  raised  about  the  status  of  implementation  o 
the  cease-fire  order.  Attention  has  been  paid  b 
both  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  representatives  i 
the  Council  to  previous  reports  which  touch  upo 
this  question,  especially  to  Dr.  Graham's  third  an 
fifth  reports.  A  considerable  portion  of  Amba: 
sador  Jarring's  report  also  deals  with  his  arbitrs 
tion  proposal  on  the  question.  In  the  light  of  th 
background   it   would   seem   desirable   that  tl 
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Council  include  this  as  one  of  the  issues  on  which 
it  might  take  some  action.  An  appropriate  reso- 
lution might  include  an  authorization  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  on  the  cease-fire  order  if 
they  should  seem  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives, requiring  as  it  would  the  positive  support 
md  agreement  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  is  not 
jasy.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  can  complete  the 
process  at  this  session  of  the  Council.  We  need 
igain  to  call  for  assistance. 

In  our  opinion  fortunately,  the  United  Nations 
las  retained  the  services,  as  the  United  Nations 
Representative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  of  Dr. 
"rank  Graham.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to  us 
f  the  Coimcil  were  to  call  upon  him  to  consult 
igain  with  the  parties  in  order  to  bring  about  im- 
>lementation  of  the  UNCIP  agreement  along  the 
ines  I  have  indicated. 

No  one  possesses  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
he  background  and  facts  of  this  problem  than  Dr. 
Jraham.    I  am  confident  that  he  can  perform 
nother  valuable  service  for  the   Council   and, 
lore  importantly,  for  India  and  Pakistan.     I 
m  hopeful  that,  if  the  Council  decided  to  take 
lis  action,  India  and  Pakistan  would  agree  to 
>ceive  him  and  to  consult  with  him  in  good  faith 
1  an  effort  to  reach  an  early  agreement.8 
In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  this :  One  of  the 
louncil's  overriding  responsibilities  on  all  ques- 
ons  is  to  maintain  peace  and  security.     Its  ef- 
>rts  in  this  case  to  help  the  parties  implement 
ieir  commitments  are  based  on  a  sincere  desire  to 
mieve  stability  and  friendly  relations  between 
lese  two  important  countries. 
In  its  first  resolution,  of  January  17,  1948,"  the 
scurity  Council  called  upon  India  and  Pakistan 
o  refrain  from  making  any  statements  and  from 
)ing  or  causing  to  be  done  or  permitting  any 
:ts    which    might    aggravate    the    situation." 
gain  in   its  first  resolution  the  UNCIP  also 
lied  upon  the  parties  "to  appeal  to  their  respec- 
re  peoples  to  assist  in  creating  and  maintaining 
i  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  fur- 
er  negotiations."    These  requests,   as  well  as 
hers  that  the  Council  has  adopted  from  time  to 
ne,  are  as  pertinent  today  as  when  they  were 
lopted.    We  call  them  again  to  the  attention 

For  background  on  Dr.  Graham's  mission  and  a  map 
Kashmir,  see  ibid.,  Oct.  27,  1952,  p.  661. 
For  text,  see  ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1948,  p.  143. 


of  India  and  Pakistan,  both  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed their  intention  to  conform  to  these 
principles. 

We  believe  that  a  final  solution  to  this  problem 
can  only  be  of  benefit  to  both  parties.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  have  spoken.  We  have  concentrated 
on  the  most  favorable  aspects  of  the  issue  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  encourage  progress  toward  its 
solution  and  an  improvement  in  relations  between 
these  two  great  Asian  countries. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  our  comments  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  assist  in  finding  a  way  to 
end  the  frustrations  that  have  hitherto  beset  every 
effort  to  bring  about  a  permanent  and  peaceful 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  do  not  and  should 
not  despair  at  these  difficulties.  We  should  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  continue  our  efforts  until 
mutual  agreement  can  be  reached  and  the  issues 
resolved.  We  believe  that  every  constructive 
step  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem  contributes 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability. 

We  would  also  appreciate  hearing  the  views  of 
other  members  of  the  Council  in  regard  to  these 
important  matters. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  18 

TJ.S./U.N.  press  release  2815 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  remarks  of  the 
representative  of  India.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
the  right  to  comment  after  I  have  seen  the  text, 
although  I  must  confess  that  my  delegation  re- 
grets the  tone  he  has  seen  fit  to  adopt.  At  this 
point  I  should  like  simply  to  introduce  the  draft 
resolution. 

The  Council  is  now  coming  to  the  completion  of 
an  extensive  new  debate  on  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem. The  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan 
have  presented  their  respective  cases.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  have  expressed  themselves  on 
the  issues  and  on  the  type  of  action  they  thought 
the  Council  should  take.  The  representatives  of 
India  and  Pakistan  have  had  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  subsequent  to  the  observations 
of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

There  is  now  before  the  Council  a  draft  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  Australia,  Colombia,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.7    This  draft  resolution  is  designed  to  give 
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concrete  expression  to  the  views  which  were  stated 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  It  is  my 
purpose  now  to  introduce  the  draft  resolution. 

The  draft  resolution  begins  with  an  expression 
of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring for  his  report  and  his  helpful  service  to  the 
Council  in  undertaking  the  missions  we  entrusted 
to  him  last  February.  Members  of  the  Council, 
as  well  as  the  representatives  of  India  and  Paki- 
stan, have  reflected  their  confidence  in  him  during 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  and  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  be  given  recognition  in  the  resolution. 

The  draft  resolution  then  notes  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India  and  Pakistan  have  again  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  finding  a  peaceful  solution  to 
this  problem.  Ambassador  Jarring  informed  us 
of  this  in  his  report,  and  both  countries  have  re- 
iterated it  before  the  Council.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant fact.  The  differences  between  Pakistan  and 
India  over  Kashmir  were  brought  to  the  United 
Nations  shortly  after  they  first  arose.  The  will- 
ingness to  seek  a  solution  through  peaceful 
means— whether  such  peaceful  means  are  agreed 
upon  in  this  Council  or  between  the  parties  or 
not—utilizing  the  conciliatory  processes  of  the 
United  Nations,  is  encouraging.  It  reflects  the 
political  maturity  and  sense  of  international 
community  and  responsibility  of  both  states. 

The  next  paragraph  reflects  an  important  ele- 
ment that  has  emerged  from  the  discussions  in  the 
Council  this  year— the  fact  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  continue  to  accept  the  UNCIP  resolu- 
tions of  August  13,  1948,  and  January  5,  1949. 
This  position  was  stated  by  both  of  them  in  our 
discussions  in  February.  Ambassador  Jarring 
noted  this  fact  and  undertook  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problems  that  had  arisen  in  connection 
with  their  implementation.  As  we  have  stated 
before  in  this  Council,  the  fact  that  Ambassador 
Jarring  was  not  able  to  find  such  a  solution  should 
not  be  any  reflection  on  his  desire  or  on  his  ability 
to  do  so. 

The  representatives  of  the  two  Governments 
have  reaffirmed  that  acceptance  at  this  session  of 
the  Council  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
progress  made  under  them.  I  have  been  struck, 
in  fact,  by  the  great  degree  to  which  the  speeches 
of  hoi  h  of  them  turned  on  problems  of  implement- 
ing these  resolutions  rather  than  the  substance  of 
t  be  resolutions  themselves. 
Tims,  even  though  there  has  been  a  passage  of 
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time,  even  though  the  attitude  has  been  expressed 
that  conditions  have  changed  and  that  we  have 
heard  about  difficulties  which  have  appeared  in 
the  past  on  implementation,  this  "area  of  agree- 
ment," which  I  mentioned  in  my  first  intervention, 
does  remain. 

I  made  the  following  statement  during  that 
first  intervention : 

In  this  instance,  unlike  most  problems  which  are 
brought  before  the  Security  Council,  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  area  of  agreement— and  a  large  one— between 
the  parties  and  with  the  Council.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  complexities  to  the  Kashmir  question,  and  I  do  not 
in  any  way  wish  to  minimize  the  difficulties  lying  in  the: 
way  of  reaching  a  final  solution.  We  would  delude  our- 
selves if  we  did  so. 

Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  in  the  UNCIP  resolutions 
an  agreement  for  resolving  this  conflict.  That  agree- 
ment calls  for  the  following  action:  first,  for  a  cease- 
fire order ;  second,  for  a  truce  agreement ;  third,  for  the 
accession  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  to  India 
or  to  Pakistan  to  be  decided  through  the  democratic 
method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite. 

These  are  the  basic  elements  of  the  UNCIP  resolutions 
which  both  India  and  Pakistan  accepted  and  which  th< 
Council  has  repeatedly  endorsed.  They  are  obligation; 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  parties  for  9  years 
And  both  parties  have  reaffirmed  their  recognition  o: 
these  obligations  [or,  as  the  representative  of  India  has 
repeatedly  stated,  "these  engagements"]  before  thi 
Council  this  year,  as  Ambassador  Jarring  pointed  out  ii' 
his  report.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Council'; 
most  constructive  contribution  will  undoubtedly  be  to 
help  implement  the  UNCIP  resolutions. 

I  believe  the  debate  has  borne  out  this  opinion 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  recognize  that  no  fina 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  problem  can  be  reachei 
except  on  an  amicable  basis  acceptable  to  botl 
parties.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  this  Counci 
to  push  any  sovereign  nation  into  any  actio: 
which  it  refuses  to  take.  In  the  absence  of  som 
other  mutually  acceptable  solution,  the  Securit 
Council's  clear  responsibility,  in  our  view,  is  t 
help  the  parties  make  these  UNCIP  resolutions 
reality.  While  there  may  be  strong  differences  c 
opinion— and  there  are— over  which  aspect  of  tr 
resolutions  is  causing  the  most  difficulty,  thos 
concerned  certainly  must,  in  the  light  of  the 
engagements,  agree  that  every  effort  should  I 
made  to  make  them  effective. 

The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  progress  in  this  d 
rection  has  been  slow— one  might  say,  almost  noi 
existent.  The  next  paragraph  refers  to  the  Cou) 
cil's  concern  about  this.  The  consistent  view  j 
the  Council,  expressed  in  its  resolutions  < 
March  14, 1950,  March  30, 1951,  November  10, 195 
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December  23, 1952,  and  February  21, 1957,  that  de- 
nilitarization  is  an  important  goal  that  would  help 
oward  a  settlement,  is  then  restated  in  the  draft 
•esolution.  For  we  are  still  confident  that  a  reduc- 
ion  in  the  number  of  troops  in  the  area  would 
■  itself  be  a  forward  step  in  improving  the 
elationships. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  preamble  recalls 
>revious  Security  Council  and  UNCIP  resolu- 
ions  on  this  subject. 

I  now  come  to  the  operative  paragraphs. 

The  first  operative  paragraph  expresses  a  senti- 
rient  common  to  resolutions  which  the  Council 
dopts  on  many  issues.  The  actual  language  here 
omes  from  the  first  resolution  of  the  Security 
"ouncil  on  Kashmir  and  from  the  first  UNCIP 
esolution.  Both  of  these  resolutions,  as  has  been 
epeatedly  said,  were  accepted  by  the  parties, 
ndia  and  Pakistan  have  reiterated  their  intention 
3  seek  a  peaceful  solution  and  to  adhere  to  a  pa- 
ific  approach.  This  request  in  the  draft  resolu- 
ion  before  you  accords  with  their  own  expres- 
ions  of  intentions.  It  is  made  with  the  earnest 
esire  that  both  parties  do  their  utmost  to  assure 
tie  most  favorable  conditions  for  friendly  rela- 
ions  between  them  and  for  reaching  a  solution  to 
tiis  problem. 

The  second  operative  paragraph  embodies  con- 
rete  action  that  the  Council  should  take  to  help 
rinir  about  implementation  of  these  resolutions 
•Inch  have  been  agreed  to.  It  calls  upon  the 
Inited  Nations  Representative  for  India  and 
'akistan  to  renew  his  efforts.  It  authorizes  him, 
3r  one  thing,  to  make  any  recommendation  to 
le  parties  for  further  action  which  he  considers 
esirable  in  connection  with  part  I  of  the  August 
5,  1948,  UNCIP  resolution,  having  regard  to  his 
lird  and  fifth  reports  and  having  regard  to  Mr. 
arring's  report.  We  hope  that  through  this 
leans  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  about 
ie  status  of  implementation  of  the  cease-fire  order 
in  be  resolved. 

This  paragraph  goes  on  to  request  the  United 
ations  Representative  to  enter  into  negotiations 
itli  India  and  Pakistan  in  order  to  implement 
art  II.  In  particular,  he  is  asked  to  seek  agree- 
ient  on  a  reduction  of  forces  on  each  side  of  the 
sase-fire  line  down  to  a  specific  number,  arrived 
;  on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  Security  Council 
^solutions  and  having  regard  to  his  fifth  report, 
here  is  nothing  new  about  having  the  Coun- 


cil ask  the  United  Nations  Representative  to  make 
an  attempt  to  implement  part  II. 

Over  the  past  years  there  have  been  extensive 
efforts  to  implement  part  II.  Both  India  and 
Pakistan  have  previously  consulted  with  the 
United  Nations  Representative  to  bring  this  about 
or  to  achieve  "demilitarization,"  as  it  has  most 
often  been  referred  to  recently. 

Most  of  the  United  Nations  Representative's 
work  had  been  concentrated  on  this  problem.  It 
is  clearly  important  for  the  Council  to  continue  to 
lay  stress  on  bringing  this  about.  Agreement  on 
a  reduction  of  forces  on  each  side  of  the  cease-fire 
line  would,  we  believe,  help  to  reduce  the  tensions 
which  have  been  reflected  there,  help  bring  about 
an  "atmosphere  favorable  to  the  promotion  of 
further  negotiations,"  and  help  bring  us  nearer  to 
a  final  solution  of  the  Kashmir  problem. 

In  the  third  operative  paragraph  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  are  asked  to  extend 
their  cooperation  to  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative and  to  cooperate  in  formulating  early 
agreement  on  demilitarization  procedures  to  be 
implemented  within  a  3-month  period  thereafter. 
Both  Governments  have  extended  their  cordial  co- 
operation to  United  Nations  representatives  in 
the  past,  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will  do  so  again. 

Finally,  we  have  not  attempted  to  specify  too 
narrowly  or  in  too  much  detail  how  the  United 
Nations  Representative  should  carry  out  his 
mission.  The  draft  resolution  asks  him  to  report 
"as  soon  as  possible."  It  leaves  him  discretion  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  approaches  his  task.  Dr. 
Graham  has  demonstrated  his  wisdom  and  ability 
in  the  past,  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  an  ef- 
fective job  now.  In  this  he  has  the  firm  support 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  repeat  one  para- 
graph of  my  statement  of  October  25 : 

We  believe  that  a  final  solution  to  this  problem  can  only 
be  of  benefit  to  both  parties.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I 
have  spoken.  We  have  concentrated  on  the  most  favor- 
able aspects  of  the  issue  in  the  hope  that  we  may  en- 
courage progress  toward  its  solution  and  an  improvement 
in  relations  between  these  two  great  Asian  countries. 


STATEMENT  OF  NOVEMBER  28 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2825 

I  wish  to  associate  my  delegation  with  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  remarks  just  made  by 
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the  distinguished  representative  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

My  delegation  has  also  studied  the  amendments 
put  forward  by  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Sweden  8  with  great  care,  and  we,  too,  appre- 
ciate to  the  full  the  helpful  spirit  in  which  he  has 
made  them. 

However,  my  delegation  would  not  be  ready  at 
this  time  to  take  a  final  decision  as  to  its  position 
on  these  amendments.  As  we  have  said  before, 
we  are  anxious  that  anything  we  do  here  be  in  a 
spirit  which  can  be  accepted  by  both  of  the  parties, 
and  we,  too,  look  forward  with  great  interest  to 
hearing  from  them  when  they  have  made  their 
decisions  concerning  the  amendments. 

We  feel  that,  if  this  amendment  could  be  help- 
ful in  bringing  about  some  reconciliation  of  views 
and  in  making  it  possible  for  the  United  Nations 
Representative  to  undertake  the  mission  en- 
visaged, we  would  certainly  give  it  the  most 
serious  and  favorable  consideration. 


STATEMENT  OF  DECEMBER  2 

U.S./U.N.  press  release  2829 

I  would  like  to  say  first  a  few  words  in  support 
of  the  Swedish  amendments  and  now  of  the 
amended  resolution  and  also  briefly  to  exercise  my 
right  to  reply  in  connection  with  the  comments 
of  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  about  the 
United  States  earlier  in  the  discussion  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent  perhaps,  his  comments  today. 

The  burden  of  the  complaint  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  that  the  United  States 
gives  military  aid  to  Pakistan.  Little  else  need 
be  said  about  it  other  than  that  he  sought  to 
utilize  this  fact  to  convert  the  Security  Council's 
consideration  of  the  Kashmir  problem  from  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  into  an 
exercise  into  power  politics.  The  United  States 
is  glad  to  cooperate  in  a  collective  security  ar- 
rangement with  Pakistan,  reasons  for  which  are 
found  in  Soviet  policies  and  actions.  We  are  also 
glad  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  India,  a 
feet  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Indian  repre- 
sentative during  our  discussions  in  this  Council. 
We  are  pleased  that  the  Council  has  acted  soberly 
and  responsibly  and  has  not  been  drawn  into  the 
cold-war  atmosphere  which  the  U.S.S.R.  sought 

*  i;.x.  <i..r.  B/8820. 
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to  instill,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  which  we  have  just  passed 
will  assist  in  bringing  the  Kashmir  problem  to  a 
final  solution. 

We  voted  for  the  amendments  of  the  represen- 
tative of  Sweden  because  we  consider  them  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  original  draft  and 
because  they  seem  helpful  in  enabling  the  parties 
to  receive  the  United  Nations  Representative.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  original  resolution,  the 
amendment  directs  the  United  Nations  Repre- 
sentative to  seek  to  bring  about  implementation 
of  the  UNCIP  resolution,  and  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  in  continuing  to  do  so 
it  is  important  to  make  progress  on  demilitariza- 
tion and  the  preamble  continues  to  reflect  this. 
The  amendment  is  also  directed  toward  achieving 
a  peaceful  settlement,  and  this  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  reference  in  the  preamble  to  the  state- 
ments by  both  countries  that  this  is  what  they 
desire.  As  we  have  said  often,  Mr.  Presidents , 
and  we  wish  to  reiterate  again  today — if  a  final 
solution  is  to  be  reached,  it  is  fundamental  that 
both  parties  must  agree.  The  only  agreed  method 
of  reaching  a  solution  so  far  is  set  out  in  the 
UNCIP  resolution.  The  reference  to  them  in  the 
preamble  continues  to  reflect  the  common  under- 
standing on  this  point.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Graham 
will  have  a  successful  trip  to  the  subcontinent, 
and  we  hope  both  India  and  Pakistan  will  co-' 
operate  with  him  sincerely  and  earnestly  in  seek- 
ing to  achieve  the  objectives  of  his  mission. 


TEXT  OF  RESOLUTION* 

U.N.  doc.  S/3922 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  received  and  noted  with  appreciation  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Gunnar  V.  Jarring,  the  Representative  of 
Sweden,  on  the  mission  undertaken  by  him  pursuant  to 
the  Security  Council  resolution  of  21  February  1957, 

Expressing  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Jarring  for  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  mission, 

Observing  with  appreciation  the  expressions  made  by 
both  parties  of  sincere  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  Nations  in  finding  a  peaceful  solution, 

Observing  further  that  the  Governments  of  India  anc 
Pakistan  recognize  and  accept  the  provisions  of  its  reso 
lution  dated  17  January  1948  and  of  the  resolutions  oj 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistai 
dated  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949,  which  en 


0  Adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  Dec.  2  by  a  vob 
of  10-0.     The  U.S.S.R.  abstained. 
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Isage  in  accordance  with  their  terms  the  determination 
'  the  future  status  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  through  the 
■aocratlc  method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite,  and 
lat  Mr.  Jarring  felt  it  appropriate  to  explore  what  was 
apeding  their  full  implementation, 

Concerned  over  the  lack  of  progress  towards  a  settle- 
en  t  of  the  dispute  which  his  report  manifests, 
Considering  the  Importance  which  it  has  attached  to 
^militarization  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir 
i  one  of  the  steps  towards  a  settlement, 
Recalling  its  previous  resolution  and  the  resolutions 
'  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Paki- 
an  on  the  India-Pakistan  question, 

1.  Requests  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Govern- 
ent  of  Pakistan  to  refrain  from  making  any  statements 
id  from  doing  or  causing  to  be  done  or  permitting  any 
ts  which  might  aggravate  the  situation  and  to  appeal 
their  respective  peoples  to  assist  in  creating  and  main- 

ining  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  promotion  of 
rther  negotiations ; 

2.  Requests  the  United  Nations  representative  for  In- 
a  and  Pakistan  to  make  any  recommendations  to  the 
rties  for  further  appropriate  action  with  a  view  to 
iking  progress  toward  the  implementation  of  the  reso- 
Uons  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and 
iki.-tan  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  and  to- 
ird  a  peaceful  settlement ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  United  Nations  representative  to  visit 
e  sub-continent  for  these  purposes ;  and 

4.  Instructs  the  United  Nations  representative  to  re- 
rt  to  the  Security  Council  on  his  efforts  as  soon  as 
ssible. 
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Educational  Exchanges  Resumed 
With  Republic  of  China 

Press  release  648  dated  November  30 

^U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  China 
Karl  L.  Rankin  and  Acting  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
ister Shen  Chang-huan  exchanged  notes  on  No- 
vember 30  at  Taipei  which  reactivate  the  program 
of  educational  exchanges  between  the  two  coun- 
tries authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act.  The  pro- 
gram was  initiated  following  the  signing  of  the 
original  agreement  on  November  10, 1947.  It  later 
became  inoperative  after  the  transfer  of  the  seat 
of  the  Chinese  Government  to  Taiwan. 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Chinese  currency  in  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  $750,000  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  lecturers,  and  research  scholars  between 
China  and  the  United  States  over  a  3-year  period. 
This  currency  has  become  available  as  the  result 
of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  products  to 
China.  Administration  of  the  program  will  be 
facilitated  by  a  reorganized  binational  agency 
known  as  the  United  States  Educational  Foun- 
dation in  the  Republic  of  China.  The  Founda- 
tion's board  of  directors  will  consist  of  eight 
members  equally  divided  as  to  Chinese  and  United 
States  nationality.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  will 
serve  as  the  honorary  chairman. 

All  recipients  of  awards  under  the  program 
authorized  by  the  Fulbright  act  are  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  the  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Board  maintains  a  secre- 
tariat in  the  Department  of  State.  Exchanges 
of  persons  under  the  Fulbright  act  are  carried 
out  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Department's  Inter- 
national Educational  Exchange  Program.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  further  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  through  a  wider  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  professional  talents. 

Thirty-nine  countries  have  concluded  agree- 
ments to  participate  in  the  educational  exchange 
program  initiated  10  years  ago  under  authority 
of  the  Fulbright  act.    The  act  provides  that  cer- 
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tain  foreign  currencies  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  may  be  used  to  finance  exchanges 
of  persons  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  for  study,  teaching,  lecturing,  advanced 
research,  and  other  educational  activities.  China 
was  the  first  country  with  which  such  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  following  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation on  August  1,  1946.  A  total  of  148  persons 
were  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
China  in  the  2-year  period  before  operations  were 
suspended. 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  to  amend  convention  for  unification  of  certain 
rules  relating  to  international  carriage  by  air  signed 
at  Warsaw  October  12,  1929  (49  Stat.  3000).  Done  at 
The  Hague  September  28, 1955.1 
Signature:  Denmark,  March  16, 1957. 
Ratifications:  Luxembourg,  February  13,  1957;  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  March  25,  1957 ;  Mexico, 
May  24, 1957  ;  Hungary,  October  4, 1957. 

Slavery 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention  signed  at  Ge- 
neva September  25,  1926  (46  Stat.  2183),  and  annex. 
Done  at  New  York  December  7,  1953.  Entered  into 
force  for  the  United  States  March  7, 1956  (TIAS  3532). 
Signature:  Rumania,  November  13,  1957. 


BILATERAL 


British  Guiana 

Agreement  for  the  exchange  of  international  money  or- 
ders. Signed  at  Georgetown  October  8,  1957,  and  at 
Washington  November  4,  1957.  Enters  into  force  on  a 
date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties. 
Approved  and  ratified  by  the  President:  November  29, 
1957. 

Cuba 

Agreement  providing  guaranties  against  inconvertibility 
of  investment  receipts,  authorized  by  sec.  413  (b)  (4) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended   (68 


Stat.  846-847;  70  Stat.  558,  22  USC  1933).  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Habana  February  4,  1957. 
Entered  into  force  November  29,  1957  (date  of  con- 
firmation by  the  Government  of  Cuba  of  acceptance  in 
accordance  with  its  constitutional  procedures). 


DEPARTMENT  AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 


Recess  Appointments 

The  President  on  December  5  appointed  Dempster  Mc- 
intosh to  be  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.     (For  biographic  details,  see  press  re- 
lease 655  dated  December  6. ) 


Not  in  force. 


Check  List  of  Department  of  State 
Press  Releases:  December  2-8 

Releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  News  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Releases  issued  prior  to  December  2  which  ap- 
pear in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  are  Nos.  646  of 
November  27  and  648  of  November  30. 

No.       Date  Subject 

649  12/3    U.S.    and    Sudan    to    negotiate    aid 

agreement. 

650  12/3    Dulles :  BBC  interview. 

*  651     12/3     Dulles :     appreciation     to     Governor 

Stevenson. 

652  12/5    U.S.     aid     to     malaria     eradication 

programs. 

653  12/5     Summary  of  12th  session  of  GATT. 

654  12/5    Dulles:  malaria  eradication  contribu- 

tion. 

*  655    12/6    Recess  appointment  of  Mcintosh  (bio- 

graphic details). 
656    12/6    Passports  for  relatives  of  Americans 
held  in  Communist  China. 
f657     12/6    Auerbach:    "Recent  Developments  in 
the  Immigration  Field." 
658    12/6    Coordination  of  mutual  security  pro- 
grams. 

*  659    12/6    Program  for  King  Mohamed's  visit  to 

New  York. 


*  Not  printed. 

t  Held  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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JAPAN  -  Free  World  Ally 


Japan  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  northern  anchor  of  the 
free  Asian  defenses  against  communism  and  as  holding,  in  its  own 
future,  the  key  to  the  future  of  Asia. 

Whether  in  the  common  defense  against  Communist  military 
aggression  or  in  the  common  effort  to  build  the  economic  strength 
and  well-being  necessary  to  defend  Asia  against  Communist  corrosion 
and  subversion  from  within,  Japan  occupies  a  position  of  great 
importance.  Conversely,  Communist  control  of  Japan  would  pose  a 
most  serious  threat  to  the  survival  of  freedom  throughout  Asia. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  Japan's  role,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  country  itself  and  of  the  course  it  has  been 
following  in  the  period  since  its  recovery  of  full  independence. 

This  55-page  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps, 
provides  such  background  information.  Part  I  discusses  the  land, 
the  people,  the  Allied  occupation,  Japan  today,  XJ.S.-Japanese  cul- 
tural relations,  the  government,  and  foreign  relations.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  economy  of  Japan. 

Copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  25  cents  each. 
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25  cents 


Order  Form 

To :    Supt.  of  Documents  

Govt.  Printing  Office 

Washington  25,  D.C.  n        „,    ,,    ... 

Please  send  me  copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally. 

Name:   

Enclosed  find: 

Street  Address: 

*  - 

(conn,  check,  or 
money  order).  Citv.  Zone'  and  State:    
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  issued  by  the 
Public  Services  Division,  provides  the 
public  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.  The  BULLETIN  includes  se- 
lected press  releases  on  foreign  policy, 
issued  by  the  White  House  and  the 
Department,  and  statements  and  ad- 
dresses made  by  the  President  and  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department.  Informa- 
tion is  included  concerning  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may 
become  a  party  and  treaties  of  gen- 
eral international  interest. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
United  Nations  documents,  and  legis- 
lative material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations  are  listed  currently. 


Secretary  Dulles'  News  Conference  of  December  10 


Press  release  662  dated  December  10 

Secretary  Dulles:  Are  there  any  questions? 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  connection  with  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  meeting  in  Paris  next  week,  there 
b  some  new  interest  in  the  question  of  "brush 
tire"  wars  or  limited  wars.  Can  you  say  what  the 
nature  of  this  problem  is,  or  what  your  concept  of 
'invited  warfare  is  in  the  nuclear  age  and  as  it 
-elates  to  the  NATO  meeting? 

A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  consideration 
>y  military  people  as  to  whether  or  not  under 
nodern  conditions  a  war  could  be  limited  to  a 
ertain  area.  Of  course,  we  had  a  limitation  on 
he  war  in  Korea,  and  perhaps  the  threat  to  elimi- 
late  that  limitation  helped  to  bring  about  the 
irmistice.  However,  that  did  not  mean  that, 
ven  if  that  limitation  had  been  lifted,  that  war 
vould  have  become  a  global  war.  The  particular 
rea  beyond  the  Yalu  River  might  have  been  sub- 
ect  to  attack  and  bases  there  have  become  subject 
o  being  eliminated.  I  am  not  a  military  man, 
>ut  I  would  say  that  the  general  thinking,  per- 
iaps,  in  our  own  Defense  Department  is  that  we 
urely  do  not  need  to  eliminate  the  concept  of  a 
xal  aggression  anywhere  or  to  eliminate  prepa- 
ation  for  local  aggression  and  the  ability  to  cope 
ith  it  without  turning  it  into  a  general  war. 

The  subject  [of  minimum  force  requirements] 
3  being  restudied  very  carefully  now  at  NATO. 
think  there  will  be  a  report  on  that  matter  early 
ext  year,  and  until  that  report  is  made  there  will 
ot  be  any  final  NATO  doctrine  on  the  subject— 
nd.  indeed,  it  may  not  be  final  then. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  BBC  lectures  George 
'ennan  has  advanced  some  rather  interesting  pro- 
osals  for  curing  some  of  the  ills  that  we  are  now 
iced  with,  and  these  have  attracted  a  great  deal 
f  interest,  I  think,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
*ne  of  the  proposals,  of  course,  is  his  idea  that 
lissile  bases  are  going  to  do  a  lot  more  harm  than 


good.  What  is  your  reaction,  or  what  are  your 
observations  on  his  proposals,  and  do  you  think 
that  it  will  be  valuable  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
State  Department  to  bring  some  of  his  thinking 
to  bear  on  the  problems? 

A.  Well,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get  his 
thinking  anyway,  don't  we  ?    (Laughter) 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that  one  point  that  Mr. 
CNeill  raised,  however,  about  the  desirability  of 
missile  bases — there  are  reports  again  today  that 
many  of  the  Europeans  doubt  whether  they  actu- 
ally want  these  bases.  What  is  your  reaction  to 
these  reports? 

A.  Well,  I  have  said  here,  I  think,  before  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  press  these  missiles  in  the  hands  or  on  the  terri- 
tory of  any  country  that  doesn't  want  them.  The 
present  thinking  of  SACEUE  [Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Europe]  is  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  them.  Now  the  process  that  one  would 
go  through,  I  suppose,  would  be  that  in  the  first 
instance  you  would  have  a  study  made  by  the 
military  people  as  to  where  from  the  strategic 
standpoint,  or  a  tactical  standpoint  if  you  wish, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  missiles  placed  for 
the  defense  of  Europe,  and  the  NATO  area  par- 
ticularly, on  the  continent  of  Europe.  After  that 
decision  was  made,  then  depending  upon  the  re- 
sult, there  would  be  an  inquiry  made,  I  suppose, 
of  the  governments  of  the  countries  where  the 
military  people  felt  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
the  missiles  located,  and  then  they  would  come  to 
a  conclusion.  If  that  conclusion  was  affirmative, 
then  the  plans  would  go  ahead.  If  it  was  neg- 
ative, then  that  particular  plan  would  not  go 
ahead.    Alternatives  might  have  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Is  it  your  position,  sir,  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  principle  on  missile  bases  at  the 
NATO  meeting? 
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A.  No,  I  would  not  think  so.  I  don't  favor  a 
great  deal  these  so-called  "agreements  in  prin- 
ciple." I  remember  that  my  first  important  dip- 
lomatic experience  was  at  the  Paris  peace  con- 
ference of  1919.  We  largely  used  the  French 
language,  and  at  that  time,  whenever  I  was  told 
that  a  proposition  was  accepted  "en  principe,"  I 
always  felt  discouraged  because  I  knew  it  would 
probably  never  get  anywhere. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  the  legislative  meeting 
at  the  White  House,  some  of  the  Democrats  said 
that  they  thought  the  proposals  that  the  adminis- 
tration intended  to  make  at  the  NATO  meeting 
were  satisfactory  out  that  some  thought  that  they 
did  not  go  far  enough  and  did  not  shore  vdiat  they 
called  "a  sense  of  urgency."  You  helped  to  draw 
these  things  up.  Could  you  tell  us  how  you  deal 
with  this  criticism? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
me  here  to  make  a  preshowing,  so  to  speak,  of 
what  we  intend  to  propose  at  the  NATO  meeting. 
The  military  aspects  of  that  in  general  are  known, 
but  I  don't  think  that  I  can  go  further  into  detail 
than  that.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  having  a  meeting  which  is  being  attended  by 
the  Heads  of  Government,  which  is  something 
quite  unique  in  NATO  history,  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  think  the  situation 
is  one  which  calls  for  rather  special  measures 
and  itself  indicates  a  certain  sense  of  urgency. 

I  don't  know  exactly  what  that  phrase  "sense  of 
urgency"  means.  It  is  one  that  is  often  used.  I 
suppose  you  have  to  be  urgent  about  something 
to  have  it  significant,  and  just  to  talk  about  ur- 
gency in  the  abstract  is  not  always  helpful.  But 
that  there  is  a  need  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the 
purposes  of  NATO  and  to  broaden  its  purposes  is, 
I  think,  itself  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Heads 
of  Government  will  be  going  there  for  the  first 
time. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  agreement-in-princi- 
ple  idea  which  you  said  you  didn't  like,  aren't 
some  of  the  military  proposals  which  will  he  made 
at  the  NATO  meeting  dependent  upon  congres- 
sional action,  and  therefore  isn't  all  you  can  do  is 
to  get  an  agreement  in  principle  on  some  of  these 
things? 

A.  Well,  the  question  of  the  stationing  of  mis- 
siles and  having  missile  sites  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  congressional  action. 


Q.  But  the  pooling  of  information  is. 

A.  Certain  aspects  of  it,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  congressional  approval  and  an  amendment  of  I 
the  McMahon  act,  and  obviously  anything  that 
we  offer  in  that  respect  has  got  to  be  contingent 
upon  congressional  action. 

Q.  Well,  isn't  that  tantamount  to  an  agreement 
in  principle? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that  it  is.  This  would  be 
an  agreement  which  is  highly  specific  and  sub- 
ject to  a  very  well  specified  contingency.  The 
ordinary  use  of  the  word  "agreement  in  princi- 
ple" means  that  you  accept  the  general  idea  but 
you  reserve  the  right  to  frustrate  that  idea  by  a 
lot  of  detailed  objections.  Now  that  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  what  we  plan  in  the  way  of  pool- 
ing of  information. 

Principle  of  Interdependence 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  trying  to  evaluate  the 
meeting  what  would  you  consider,  looking  at  it 
today,  to  he  the  points  upon  which  to  evaluate  it? 
What  do  you  hope  or  expect  or  want  to  get,  with- 
out getting  into  the  specifics? 

A.  I  would  think  that  the  most  important 
single  thing  that  would  come  out  of  the  meeting 
would  be  a  renewal  of  the  sense  of  need  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  was  so  important  to 
have  that  and  to  maintain  it  strong  and  vigorous 
that  that  took  precedence  over  a  good  many  other 
things.  It  should  not  be  lightly  sacrificed  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  in  reality  are  perhaps  subsidiary 
objectives. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  order  of  importance 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  emphasized.  To  my 
mind  the  most  important  single  thing  that  will 
come  out  of  the  NATO  meeting,  if  it  does  come 
out — as  I  hope  it  will — will  be  an  elevation  again 
of  the  members  of  NATO  to  the  conception  of 
the  importance  of  cooperative  action  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  acceptance  again,  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to,  the  principle  of  interdependence,  and 
to  lift  that  up  again  so  high  that  it  will  take 
precedence  over  divisive  forces  which  are  always 
at  work  within  an  organization,  or  an  alliance,  01 
an  association  of  this  kind. 

As  I  have  oftentimes  said,  perhaps  one  of  th( 
hardest  things  in  the  world  is  to  hold  together  ir 
time  of  peace  an  association  of  free  and  independ 
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I  ent  nations.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  do  in  time  of 
war  when  you  are  under  the  immediate  impact 
of  a  fighting  enemy.  It  is  much  harder  to  do  it 
when  the  war  is  of  the  so-called  "cold  war"  va- 
riety. There  is  always  a  tendency  to  which  every 
nation  is  subject — and  I  include  the  United 
States — to  feel  sometimes  that  specific  objectives 
are  so  important  that  you  can  risk  unity  in  order 
to  achieve  limited  and  what  are  really  subsidiary 
objectives. 

Xow  the  important  thing  is  to  reemphasize  the 
spirit  of  unity,  the  purpose  of  unity,  and  to  try 
to  make  sure  through  the  coming  together  of  the 
Heads  of  Governments  that  they  will,  in  daily 
operations  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
foreign  policy,  try  to  see  to  it  that  they  so  conduct 
themselves  that  they  do  not  sacrifice  unity,  which 
is  of  transcendent  importance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  what  you  are  saying  then 
that  this  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  is  to  meet  a 
crisis  of  confidence  in  us  and  in  the  West? 

A.  No.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion which  always  comes,  which  is  inherent  in 
holding  together,  as  I  say,  other  than  in  time  of 
active  war,  an  association  of  nations,  because  the 
divisive  forces  are  always  at  work.  And  indeed, 
in  the  past,  if  you  will  read  The  Federalist  papers, 
you  will  see  that  the  authors  of  those  papers  said 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  together  what 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  alliance  in  time  of  peace. 
That  is  the  reason  that  they  advocated  federal 
union.  Federal  union  would  be  theoretically  a 
good  answer  here  except  that  it  is  not  within  the 
realm  of  practical  politics;  therefore  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  we  have  got 
recurrently  to  make  special  efforts  to  overcome 
the  difficulties.  There  is  no  particular  crisis.  In- 
deed, the  thing  that  is  being  done  now  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which  I  advocated  in  a  speech  I  made  in 
Xew  York  before  the  Associated  Press  luncheon 
in  April  of  1956,  when  I  said  the  time  has  come 
to  put  forth  a  fresh  new  effort  to  revitalize 
XATO.1  That  kind  of  thing  is  going  to  have  to 
be  done  every  5  or  6  years. 

Q.  Does  the  word  "interdependence  S  sir,  imply 
any  beginning  effort  to  limit  or  trim  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  member  nations? 

A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  nations  are  willing 
voluntarily  to  combine  with  others  under  concli- 
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tions  where  their  own  nationals  do  not  necessarily 
control  all  of  their  own  forces.  Now,  it  is  nothing 
that  is  derogatory  to  sovereignty.  Every  treaty 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  derogation  from  sovereignty.  But 
it  is  a  voluntary  and  free  one,  and  much  that  is 
being  done  in  NATO  today  is  practically  to  put, 
let  us  say,  the  forces  of  one  country  under  the 
command  of  the  leader  of  another.  To  that  extent 
it  is  a  derogation  from  sovereignty.  Butlt  would 
not  involve  any  permanent  or  definitive  abandon- 
ment of  sovereignty.  It  wTould  be,  I  would  say,  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  rather  than  an  abandon- 
ment of  sovereignty. 

Q.  But  essentially  on  the  military  rather  than 
the  political  field? 

A.  It  is  in  the  military  rather  than  the  political 
field,  although  the  degree  of  consultation  that  has 
been  taking  place,  and  which  I  hope  will  increas- 
ingly take  place,  does  involve  a  submission  of  na- 
tional policies  to  the  scrutiny  of  others.  That  is 
quite  an  important  innovation  in  international 
affairs.  It  does  not  involve  an  abandonment,  in 
the  last  analysis,  of  the  right  to  do  what  you  will. 
But  the  fact  that  you  subject  your  policies  to  scru- 
tiny and  comment  is  an  extremely  important 
thing. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  seem  to  be  saying,  sir,  if 
I  understand  you  correctly,  that  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  calling  the  NATO  confer- 
ence was  to  renew — to  use  your  words — a  sense  of 
need  for  NATO.  But  a  lot  of  other  people  are 
saying  that  the  need  was  already  greatly  apparent 
and  that  the  meeting  can't  accomplish  anything 
unless  it  grapples  with  the  problems  that  are 
keeping  NATO  from  working. 

A.  Well,  what  problems  are  you  referring  to, 
military  or  political  ? 

Q.  Both  political  and  military.  In  other  words, 
what  I  am  trying  to  ask  you,  sir,  is — is  it  sufficient 
to  expect  that  the  conference  toill  be  a  success 
if  it  simply  declares  a  renewal  of  need  for  NATO 
without  accomplishing  anything  specific  in  terms 
of  political  and  military  problems? 

A.  Well,  it  will  not  be  a  success  if  it  simply  de- 
clares it.  It  will  be  a  success  if  it  makes  that  a 
living,  vital  force  in  the  policies  of  all  the  govern- 
ments. If  that  happens,  then  you  can  be  quite 
sure  that  other  things  will  happen.  But  that 
must  be  the  fountainhead  of  things  happening. 
Now  other  things  are  going  to  happen,  of  course, 
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and  would  have  happened  without  this  being  a 
meeting  of  the  Heads  of  Government.  We  had 
planned  a  whole  series  of  important  decisions. 
Probably  the  specifics  would  have  been  handled 
equally  well  by  a  meeting  of  the  ministers,  as 
usually  occurs  at  this  time.  The  fact  that  the 
Heads  of  Government  are  coming  to  it  is  pri- 
marily important  because  it  brings  into  the  top 
of  every  government  a  fresh  sense  of  unity,  fel- 
lowship, and  need,  which  is  more  surely  mani- 
fested thereafter  in  the  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment itself. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  several  times  you  referred 
to  the  meeting  being  attended  by  Heads  of  Gov- 
ernment. I  take  it  this  means  you  expect  the 
President  to  go. 

A.  Well,  we  will  know  the  answer  to  that  one 
later  today.  However,  it  is  called  a  "meeting  of 
Heads  of  Government"  and  will  be  called  that 
even  though  one  or  two  do  not  attend. 

Middle  East  Development  Plan 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  Italian  Government  has 
suggested  among  the  new  moves  that  the  Western 
countries  take  that  a  special  fund  be  set  up  which 
the  OEEC  [Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation']  countries  would  be  members 
of  to  help  develop  the  Middle  East.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Foreign  Minister  Pella  made  this  sug- 
gestion to  you  and  suggested  that  the  United 
States  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  which  would 
operate  this  fund.  What  is  your  reaction  to  this 
suggestion? 

A.  I  was  about  to  say  that  "in  principle"  I 
thought  it  was  good — (Laughter).  It  is  a  useful 
suggestion,  and  the  concepts  that  underlie  it  are 
quite  acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Now  the 
details  as  to  how  you  work  it  out,  whether  you 
work  it  out  through  appropriating  for  this  pur- 
pose the  funds  which  would  service  Marshall  Plan 
loans,  whether  you  need  a  new  organization  with 
a  limited  territorial  objective  as  against  some  of 
the  more  broad  plans  such  as  the  Colombo  Plan, 
whether  the  NATO  label  or  even  the  OEEC  label 
is  helpful  or  not — all  of  these  things  need  to  be 
studied  and  will  be  studied.  But  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  help  the 
less-developed  countries,  there  is  no  dispute.  Also, 
there  is  no  dispute  over  the  proposition  that  the 
interrelationship  of  the  Middle  East  and  Europe 
is  so  close  and    vital  that  there  is  a    legitimate 


ground  for  special  concern  by  Europe  for  thl 
healthy   development   and  the   independer' 
that  area. 

Now,  as  I  say,  there  will  have  to  be  a  careful 
study  of  j  ust  how  best  to  work  this  out.  There  are  i 
competing  agencies  in  the  field.  The  United  Na- 
tions is  anxious  to  get  into  this  field.  Of  course, 
we  have  our  own  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
the  Export  Bank.  There  is  the  World  Bank, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  United  Nations.  All 
these  things  need  careful  study.  But  the  two 
basic  propositions-,  which  I  think  have  produced 
the  plan,  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  you  evaluate  for  us, 
sir,  the  sum  total  of  Adlai  Stevenson's  contribu- 
tions toward  the  planning  for  this  coming  NATO 
conference  and  his  subsequent  refusal  to  attend? 

A.  I  would  say  that  the  relationship  that  we 
have  had  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  very 
gratifying  to  me  personally.  We  worked  together 
in  complete  harmony  and  understanding.  He 
has  made  quite  a  number  of  valuable  and  useful 
suggestions  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  our 
program,  and  we  have  availed  of  those  sugges- 
tions. With  respect  to  his  not  going  to  Paris,  I 
think  I  had  better  let  that  stand  on  his  own 
explanation. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  said  before,  sir,  that  this 
meeting  is  all-impcn'tant.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask — NATO  was  created  about  a  decade 
ago,  the  idea  for  it,  to  meet  a  certain  set  of  con- 
ditions which  some  people  believe  no  longer  ob- 
tain. Is  there  any  thinking  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  perhaps  NATO  may  be  changed,  the 
concept  of  it,  to  meet  these  new  conditions,  or 
don't  you  think  the  conditions  have  changed? 

A.  The  conditions  have  changed  in  certain  re- 
spects; in  other  respects  they  remain  unchanged. 
There  is  unchanged  the  growing  military  might 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  is  unchanged  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Soviet  rulers  to  attempt  to  dominate 
the  world  and  to  spread  their  system  throughout 
the  world.  Those  were  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed when  NATO  was  formed,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  conditions  today.  Now  certain 
things  have  changed.  The  character  of  future 
war  has  perhaps  changed  with  the  development 
of  a  whole  family  of  nuclear  weapons  and  with 
the  likelihood  that  missiles  will  more  and  more 
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become  a  factor  in  general  war.  Also  there  is  the 
new  factor,  that  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
willing  today  to  extract  from  its  people  increas- 
ing amounts  of  economic  goods,  and  the  like,  to 
use  in  political  and  economic  warfare  throughout 
the  world.  So,  as  in  any  struggle,  the  conditions 
in  detail  have  changed. 

I  think  that  NATO  must  be  flexible  and  change 
to  meet  those  conditions.  We  have  got  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  more  fully  and  adequately  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  warfare.  We  have  to  meet  more 
adequately  the  challenge  of  the  economic  war- 
fare that  is  being  conducted.  The  basic  things 
remain  the  same;  the  implementation  has  changed, 
and  we  must  be  flexible  to  meet  those  changes. 

Situation  in  Indonesia 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  situation  in  Indonesia  be- 
tween  that  country  and  the  Dutch  seems  to  he 
deteriorating  very  rapidly.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  give  us  your  estimation  of  that  situation  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

A.  There  is  certainly  a  deterioration  of  the  con- 
ditions in  Indonesia.  It  would  seem  that  Com- 
munist-inspired or  -dominated  labor  unions  have 
taken  the  lead  in  attempting  to  seize  Dutch  prop- 
erty, allegedly  in  reprisal  for  the  failure  of  the 
Indonesian  Government  to  obtain  a  two-thirds 
vote  on  its  resolution  with  reference  to  West  New 
Guinea,  or  West  Irian,  whichever  it  may  be 
called.  That  situation  does  give  concern.  It 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  area.  We  have,  I  think,  expressed 
to  the  Indonesian  Government  our  view  that  mod- 
eration should  prevail  and  forces  of  law  and 
order  kept  in  control  of  the  situation.  I  think 
there  was  a  meeting  yesterday  between  our  Am- 
bassador and  the  Foreign  Minister,  but  I  have 
not  yet  had  a  report  on  that  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  talked  about  the 
NATO  meeting  as  assuming  what  you  appar- 
ently consider  a  sense  of  urgency  because  the 
Heads  of  Government  will  be  there.  Now  cer- 
tain things  will  have  to  be  asked  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  this  program.  Will  you  exhibit 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  when  you  go  to  Con- 
gress? Do  you  plan  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  your  efforts  to  get  from  Congress  what  you 
need? 


A.  Well,  I  think  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
full  to  try  to  get  from  Congress  what  we  need. 
I  don't  think  there  need  be  any  doubt  on  that 
score. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  coming  back  to  Indonesia, 
there  was  a  report  from  Djakarta  that  the  Indo- 
nesian Foreign  Minister  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  Ambassador  offered  United  States 
help  in  seeking  a  solution.  Would  you  qualify 
the  steps  by  Mr.  Allison  in  Djakarta  as  a  kind 
of  mediation  offer  and,  if  so,  in  what  field? 

A.  I  have  had  no  report  on  what  took  place. 
All  I  can  say  is  that  Ambassador  Allison  was  not 
authorized  to  offer  mediation  or  good  offices  in 
the  dispute  between  Indonesia  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  number  of  the  questions 
this  morning  seem  to  me  to  point  toward  this 
other  further  question.  Do  you  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  renew  the  spirit  of  NATO,  the  spirit 
of  unity  in  NATO,  without  solving  the  problems 
of  Algeria  and  Cyprus? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  NATO 
can  be  and  will  be  reinvigorated  by  this  meeting. 
One  of  the  hopes  that  we  have  from  the  meeting 
is,  as  I  said,  that  the  meeting  will  sufficiently  im- 
press upon  the  Heads  of  Government  the  im- 
portance of  NATO,  that  they  will  try  to  resolve 
issues  which,  if  unresolved,  might  impair  the 
vitality  and  strength  of  NATO.  So,  we  hope 
that  the  meeting  may,  as  a  byproduct,  contrib- 
ute perhaps  toward  a  solution  to  these  other 
problems. 

Increasing  Consultation  Among  NATO  Members 

Q.  Further  on  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
is  the  position  of  this  Government  as  to  consulta- 
tion beyond  the  bounds  of  NATO  with  other 
NATO  members?  Are  you  prepared  to  obligate 
this  Government  to  consult  with  them,  outside 
of  the  actual  NATO  boundary? 

A.  Yes,  we  are,  and  that  is  nothing  new.  I 
made  that  clear  a  year  ago :  that  we  are  prepared 
to  lay  before  the  NATO  Council  our  policies 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  world  and  to  have 
those  policies  a  matter  of  discussion  and  com- 
ment. I  did,  however,  make  quite  clear — as,  in- 
deed, it  was  made  clear  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  approved  the 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty — that  we  cannot  come  to 
any  final  conclusion  which  affects  non-NATO 
countries,  which  are  friends  and  allies  of  ours, 
in  their  absence.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  and 
will  not  dispose  of  affairs  which  affect  other 
friendly  countries  at  a  consultation  where  they  are 
not  present  to  be  heard.  So  in  that  respect,  as 
regards  non-NATO  areas,  the  consultations  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  specific  problems  would  not 
be  definitive  or  conclusive,  but  we  would  get  the 
point  of  view  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  would  this  be  the  answer,  sir, 
to  the  Dutch  request  last  Saturday  before  the 
NATO  Council  for  its  members  and  for  the 
United  States  to  give  diplomatic  support  in  the 
dispute  with  Indonesia?  It  seems  to  be  precisely 
along  the  line  you  just  now  mentioned. 

A.  I  think  we  would  apply  that  same  principle. 
The  NATO  Council  is  a  very  appropriate  place 
for  any  member  to  bring  up  questions  of  such 
concern.  It  is  able  at  the  same  time  and  the  same 
place  to  present  its  viewpoint  to  a  number  of 
countries.  But,  as  I  said,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and,  I  think,  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
and  certainly  of  the  Senate  action  with  reference 
to  the  treaty,  we  would  not  come  to  definitive  views 
and  agree  to  a  definitive  course  of  action  at  a 
NATO  meeting  if  that  affected  the  interests  of 
other  friendly  countries. 

Q.  In  the  Tunisian  arms  case,  Mr.  Secretary,  did 
we  or  did  we  not  discuss  that  with  other  NATO 
members  except  the  British  and  the  French? 

A.  No,  that  was  not  discussed  in  advance  with 
other  than  those  countries. 

Q.  Would  that  not  fall  into  the  category  of 
problems  that  you  are  speaking  of? 

A.  Perhaps  so.  Of  course,  the  facts  there  were 
that  the  general  proposition  which  guided  us — the 
basic  policy  that  guided  us — was  made  a  matter 
of  public  record  for  about  2  months  prior  to  the 
events  that  you  speak  of,  and  the  policy  was  not 
criticized  or  objected  to  by  anyone  nor  did  any 
member  of  the  NATO  Council  suggest  that  it 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  consultation.  It 
seemed  to  be  accepted  by  everybody,  including  the 
French.  We  did  get  into  a  little  jam  at  the  very 
last,  in  the  application  of  that  policy,  because,  as 
I  have  pointed  out,  we  thought  up  to  within  a 
few  hours  of  what  was  the  agreed  deadline  that 
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the  French  themselves  would  supply  the  arms. 
When  they  did  not,  the  British  and  ourselves  did. 
But  that  hitch  at  the  end  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen, I  think,  in  advance. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  what  some  of  us  are 
trying  to  get  at  in  these  questions  is  'whether,  an 
a  result  of  this  meeting  or  in  connection  with. 
this  meeting,  you  expect  consultation  to  be  broad- 
ened and  strengthened — in  other  words,  some  con- 
crete expression  of  the  sort  of  spirit  of  unity  awl 
reinvig oration  of  NATO  which  you  spoke  about 
generally  before. 

A.  I  think  it  will  be — the  consultation  will  be 
strengthened  and  broadened.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  in  the  process  of  being  strengthened 
and  broadened  very  actively  since  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  "The  Three  Wise  Men"  a  year 
ago.2  The  number  and  variety  of  questions  that 
have  been  brought  up  there  has  been  quite  amaz- 
ing. There  have  been  very  important  consulta- 
tions, most  notably  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
armament proposals.  Now  this  business  of  con- 
sultation is  nothing  that  can  be  assured  merely 
by  attempting  to  formulate  a  precise  set  of  rules. 
It  has  got  to  become  a  habit.  And  the  great 
trouble  in  the  case  of  many  of  us  is  we  have  the 
task  of  dealing  with  so  much  and  we  are  not  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  saying,  "Well,  we  must  wait 
until  we  have  talked  it  over."  Now  we  must  de- 
velop that  as  a  habit.  Until  it  becomes  a  habit,  it 
won't  work.  It  is  becoming  a  habit,  and  that 
habit  will  grow,  and  as  it  grows  it  will  become  a 
natural  thing  to  do.  And  I  can  say,  I  think  with 
complete  assurance,  that  this  is  a  habit  which  we 
welcome,  which  we  encourage,  and  which  I  think 
will  make  itself  more  and  more  evident  in  our  re- 
lations, assuming,  as  I  think  is  the  case,  that 
others  adopt  the  same  habit. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  why  don't  you  amend  the 
treaty  to  make  it  a  requirement  rather  than  just  a 
habit? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  or,  in- 
deed, practical  to  amend  the  treaty  in  that  re- 
spect. That's  a  matter  which  lies  within  the 
competence  of  the  Executive,  as  to  how  he  con- 
ducts foreign  policy.  And  I  would  not  think  it 
wise  to  have  a  treaty  which  imposed  upon  the 


2  For  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Three 
on  Nonmilitary  Cooperation  in  NATO,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  7, 
1957,  p.  18. 
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President  certain  requirements  as  to  how  to  con- 
tact foreign  policy.  And,  indeed,  the  formula- 
:ion  of  that  would  be  extremely  difficult.  As  I 
(joint  out,  it  cannot  lend  itself  to  a  specific  formu- 
lation in  terms  of  a  rigid  rule. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  spoke  of  consultation  in 
terms  of  our  own  American  camp.  Your  answer 
i  moment  ago  on  Mr.  Kennan  seemed  to  invite 
Lhe  inference  that  you  had  all  of  the  varied  thinh- 
ng  within  the  Department  that  you  could  pos- 
tibly  use.  Was  that  the  impression  that  you 
meant  to  create,  or  was  it  not,  and  do  you  intend 
■pecifcally  to  consult  others  outside,  be  it  a  Ken- 
rin  or  a  Stevenson  or  somebody  else,  in  terms  of 
'^partisanship  on  foreign  policy? 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  desire  to  draw  ideas  from 
my  available  source.  In  connection  with  this 
vATO  meeting  I  have  talked,  I  suppose,  with 
>o  less  than  20  or  30  people  not  permanently  con- 
tested in  any  way  with  the  State  Department, 
D  the  search  for  ideas.    We  don't  think  we  have 

monopoly  by  any  means  on  all  the  ideas.  In- 
deed, sometimes  I  feel  that,  because  of  the  fact 
hat  we  all  of  us  have  such  heavy  daily  tasks  to 
to,  Ave  can  often  get  better  ideas  from  those  who 
ave  more  leisure  to  think  in  general  terms  and 
ess  compulsions  in  terms  of  the  tasks  of  the 
ainute. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  explain  the  foreign 
rode  policy  with  respect  to  the  statement  issued 
\esterday  by  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments 3  indicating  we  believe  in  lower  tariffs  and 
reer  trade,  and  meanwhile  the  Tariff  Commis- 
ion,  at  the  President's  suggestion,  is  inquiring 
do  the  possibility  of  raising  tariffs  on  lead  and 
inc,  which  has  offended  very  greatly  three  of  our 
ood  neighbors.  How  can  we  reconcile  those  two 
Ituationsf 

A.  Well,  those  two  situations  have  been  in- 
erent  in  the  law  and  have  been  reconciled  in  law 
nd  practice  for  a  good  many  years  now.  In  gen- 
ral,  we  believe  in,  have  advocated,  and  the  law 
uthorizes,  liberal  trade  policies  with  a  possibility 
D  a  reciprocal  basis  of  reducing  tariffs.     The 

1  See  p.  1042. 


law  also  provides  that,  if  there  is  a  special  griev- 
ous injury  to  any  particular  industry,  then  an 
exception  can  be  made.  The  existence  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  with  the  possibility  of  exceptions 
has  been  in  the  law  for  now  a  great  many  years. 

Tapping  Industrial  Potential  of  Germany 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  foresee  discussion  at 
NATO  of  the  possibility  of  tapping  the  indus- 
trial production  potential  of  Germany  in  build- 
ing NATO  defenses? 

A.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  a  greater  use 
of  the  industrial  potential  of  Europe,  including 
West  Germany,  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
these  new  weapons.  We  hope  that  that  subject 
will  be  explored  with,  we  hope,  positive  results. 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  your  departure  date 
for  Paris,  and  tohat  do  you  expect  to  do  there 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  meeting  on  Monday? 

A.  I  expect  to  leave  here  following  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting,  which  takes 
place  on  Thursday  morning,  and  will  get  to  Paris 
somewhere  around  11  o'clock  or  noon,  I  think,  the 
next  day.  I  will  probably  have  some  prelim- 
inary talks  with  some  other  Foreign  Ministers, 
or  Heads  of  Government,  who  may  themselves 
come  to  Paris  a  little  ahead  of  time.  I  hope  cer- 
tainly to  call  upon  the  French  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Minister.  I  hope  to  have  a  chance  to 
talk  with  General  Norstad  and  call  on  Mr.  Spaak, 
to  get  their  ideas — and  then,  of  course,  talk  with 
our  own  permanent  staff  who  are  on  the  NATO 
Council,  Ambassador  Burgess  and  his  assistants. 

Q.  Thanh  you,  sir. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ghana 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ghana, 
Daniel  Ahmling  Chapman,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  President  Eisenhower  on  December  13. 
For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  665. 
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Recent  Developments  in  the  Immigration  Field 


by  Frank  L.  Auerbach 
Assistant  Director,  Visa  Office 1 


It  will  soon  be  4  years  since  I  had  the  privilege 
of  discussing  with  you  the  provisions  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  accept  your  invitation  to  visit  with  you  again 
for  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  developments  in 
the  immigration  field  which  have  taken  place 
since  then.  There  have  been  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  significant  changes  in  our  field — statutory, 
regulatory,  as  well  as  administrative — and  I  will 
attempt  to  present  the  highlights  of  these  changes. 

Act  of  September  11,  1957 

The  most  significant  development  is,  of  course, 
the  enactment  by  the  85th  Congress  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957,  also  known  as  Public  Law 
85-316.  This  law  may  well  be  called  a  hardship- 
relief  act  in  that  it  makes  certain  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  designed  primarily  to  reunite  families, 
facilitate  the  immigration  of  orphans  and  other 
children,  provide  for  the  admission  of  refugee 
escapees,  and  relieve,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
pressure  on  some  of  the  oversubscribed  quotas. 

I  know  that  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  are 
your  major  concern;  so  I  will  discuss  them  first 
and  will  later  on  go  into  some  of  the  other  de- 
velopments in  the  immigration  field. 

The  act  of  September  11,  1957,  is  an  omnibus 
bill  in  that  it  deals  with  a  series  of  subject  matters 
which  are  not  necessarily  interrelated.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  some  of  its  provisions  amend 


'  Address  made  before  the  Conference  on  Immigration 
sponsored  by  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan 
Detroit  and  the  Michigan  Commission  on  Displaced  Per- 
sons and  Refugees  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Dec.  10  (press 
release  657  dated  Dec.  G). 


specifically  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
others  set  up  statutory  provisions  in  addition  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  also  some 
of  its  provisions  are  permanent  in  nature  while 
others  have  only  a  temporary  validity.  In  discuss- 
ing them  I  will  not  follow  the  sequence  of  the 
act's  sections  but  will  rather  follow  the  pattern  of 
their  general  importance. 

Termination  of  Quota  Deductions 

One  of  the  more  important  provisions  of  the 
new  law  is  that  which  terminated  the  quota  de- 
ductions required  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  and  the  so-called  Sheepherder  Acts  of 
June  3,  1950,  and  April  9,  1952.  The  enactment 
of  this  provision  carries  out  a  recommendation  by 
the  President  in  his  messages  on  immigration  to 
the  Congress  in  1956  and  1957.2  As  a  result  of 
the  enactment  a  total  of  308,790  quota  numbers 
have  been  restored  to  the  various  quotas,  of  which 
308,456  were  formerly  deducted  under  the  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act  and  334  under  the  Sheep- 
herder  Acts.  Remaining  quota  deductions  under 
other  provisions  of  the  law,  including  those  re- 
lating to  the  suspension  of  deportation  proceed- 
ings and  those  required  by  private  laws,  are  rela- 
tively negligible.  As  of  October  1,  1957,  5,272 
numbers  have  been  deducted  under  these  pro- 
visions from  the  quotas  of  various  countries.  In 
most  instances  only  small  portions  of  each  quota 
have  been  so  deducted  in  each  fiscal  year  affected. 
For  the  current  fiscal  year  this  change  in  law  ha? 
restored  8,028  quota  numbers  for  visa  issuance. 


3  Bulletin  of  Feb.  20,  1956,  p.  275,  and  Feb.  18,  1957, 
p.  247. 
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lonquota    Status    for    Certain    Preference    Quota 
mmigrants 

Another  important  provision  brought  about  by 
lie  new  law  which  has  favorably  affected  the 
:atus  of  quotas  is  one  which  has  accorded  non- 
uota  status  to  all  aliens  entitled  to  first-,  second-, 
rid  third-preference  status  on  whose  behalf  the 
.ttorney  General  has  approved  visa  petitions  be- 
M-e  July  1,  1957.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  you 
cactly  how  many  additional  immigrants  may  be 
ble  to  enter  the  United  States  as  a  result,  for  one 
Hison  because  in  the  case  of  first-preference 
iota  immigrants  the  petition  identifies  only  the 
rincipal  applicant  but  not  the  number  of  hi9 
•pendents  also  now  entitled  to  nonquota  status. 
;  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  number  will  be 
i  the  proximity  of  40,000  persons  for  all  three 
reference  groups. 

This  provision  is  one  which  has  become  operative 
lmediately  with  the  enactment  of  the  law  and, 
i  you  can  well  appreciate,  has  presented  prob- 
ms  of  staffing  at  various  consulates,  particularly 

Italy,  which  is  the  main  beneficiary  of  this  pro- 
sion.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  expedite 
ie  issuance  of  these  nonquota  visas  without  inter- 
ring with  our  regular  visa  program.  In  other 
[>rds,  if  we  do  not  want  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
ft  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  unused 
iota  numbers  in  countries  with  oversubscribed 
iotas,  we  must  continue  to  issue  the  monthly 
nit  of  10  percent  provided  by  law  as  it  may  not 

possible  to  dispose  of  an  accumulated  unused 
sidue  during  May  and  June.  Quite  a  number  of 
ses  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ent  in  which  petitions  for  first-,  second-,  and 
ird-preference  immigrants  were  approved  prior 
July  1,  1957,  but  have  since  expired.  All  these 
ses  are  referred  back  to  the  Immigration  and 
ituralization  Service  for  determination  as  to 
lether  these  petitions  may  be  revalidated  as  of 
e  original  date  of  their  approval. 

e  of  Unused  Refugee  Act  Visas 

A.  third  provision  of  the  new  act  affects  signifi- 
ntly  the  volume  of  immigration  for  this  and 
xt  year.  This  is  section  15,  which  authorizes 
a  issuance  of  18,656  special  nonquota  immigrant 
sas  which  remained  unused  when  the  Refugee 
lief  Act  of  1953  expired  on  December  31,  1956. 
1  these  18,656  visas,  2,500  have  been  allotted  to 
irman  expellees  and  1,600  visas  to  Netherlands 


nationals  as  those  classes  were  described  in  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  The  remainder  of 
visas — 14,550 — have  been  allotted  to  refugee  es- 
capees from  Communist  oppression  or  from  any 
country  within  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  law  specifically  provides  that,  except 
for  authorizing  the  issuance  of  the  unused  visas 
authorized  by  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953, 
nothing  in  that  provision  should  be  held  to  ex- 
tend the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 
As  a  result  the  machinery  required  by  law  for  the 
administration  of  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  has  not 
been  reestablished  and  the  procedures  required  by 
it  are  not  now  applicable.  Regulations  imple- 
menting this  provision  of  the  new  act  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  November  7, 
1957.3 

Applicants  for  these  special  nonquota  visas  must 
be  qualified  for  visa  issuance  under  the  terms  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  except  its 
quota  provisions.    The  legislative  history  of  this 
provision  contains  important  guidance  on  how 
Congress  desired  that  the  14,556  visas  should  be 
distributed  to  refugee  escapees  from  Communist 
oppression  and  from  the  general  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.    The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
that  the  distribution  of  the  remainder  should  be 
made  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner,  without  any 
prescribed  numerical  limitations  for  any  particu- 
lar group,  according  to  the  showing  of  hardship, 
persecution,  and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly  the  Department  has  instructed  con- 
sular officers  throughout  the  world  to  accept  appli- 
cations from  applicants  for  these  visas,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  representatives  of  the  United 
States  escapee  program  or  any  reputable  organi- 
zation or  welfare  agency,  showing  the  alien's  pos- 
sible qualifications  as  a  refugee  escapee.     These 
applications  must  contain  biographic  data,  de- 
scription of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant's 
flight,  escape,  departure,  or  forceful  removal  from 
Communist-occupied  or  -dominated  countries  or 
from  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  the 
hardship  or  persecution  suffered,  a  summary  of 
his  educational  attainments,  professional  or  tech- 
nical abilities,  and  any  manual  skills  or  vocational 
experience  which  would  tend  to  make  the  appli- 
cant of  maximum  value  to  the  United  States.  The 
application   should   be   supported   by   character 
references  from  interested  persons  bearing  upon 

3  22  Fed.  Reg.  8934. 
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the  applicant's  attachments  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  democratic  government. 

All  these  applications  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  and  will  be  examined  by  an 
informal  committee  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  and  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Special  Immigration,  who  has 
been  named  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McCollum,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs  for  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs,  has 
been  named  for  this  position  and  carries  out  his 
responsibilities  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Mr.  Roderic  L.  O'Connor,  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs. 

Orphans 

Responding  to  the  extensive  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  adopting  alien  orphans  and  offer- 
ing to  them  the  care  of  American  homes,  the  Con- 
gress for  the  fourth  time  in  the  last  7  years  has 
made  special  arrangements  for  the  immigration  of 
eligible  orphans.  As  you  will  recall,  the  1950 
amendment  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
authorized  the  issuance  of  5,000  special  nonquota 
immigrant  visas  to  adopted  orphans.  In  1953 
Congress  permitted  the  entry  of  500  eligible  or- 
phans adopted  by  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel, and  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  4,000  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  for  alien  orphans.  The  new  act  au- 
thorizes the  issuance  of  an  unlimited  number  of 
special  nonquota  visas  to  eligible  orphans  for  a 
2-year  period  expiring  on  June  30,  1959. 

The  orphan  provision  of  the  new  law  considers 
two  types  of  orphans,  those  already  adopted 
abroad  and  those  coming  to  be  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  In  either  case  adoption  must  be 
made  or  planned  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse.  This  means  that,  as  under  previous  law, 
no  child  adopted  by  a  single  person  or  by  two 
alien  parents  may  be  issued  a  special  nonquota 
visa.  The  cases  of  children  adopted  abroad  are 
handled  like  any  other  immigrant  visa  case,  that 

.  I  lie  consular  officer  has  to  determine  whether 
the  child  is  eligible  to  receive  a  visa,  and  whether 
lie  is  an  "eligible  orphan"  as  that  term  is  defined, 
and  whether  he  has  been  lawfully  adopted  abroad. 
The  hitter  determination  has  raised  the  question 
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as  to  whether  an  adoption  by  proxy  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this  law. 
After  careful  examination  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  proxy  adoption  is  to  be  considered  valid 
if  it  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  or 
state  in  which  the  adoption  procedure  takes  place. 
This  question  has  become  of  special  interest  in 
connection  with  the  adoption  of  orphans  in  Korea, 
the  laws  of  which  recognize  the  validity  of  proxy 
adoptions. 

In  the  case  of  orphans  coming  for  adoption  to 
the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General  has  the 
primary  responsibility  of  determining  whether 
the  adoptive  parents  have  given  assurances  that, 
if  the  orphan  is  admitted  into  the  United  States, 
they  will  adopt  him  and  will  care  for  him  prop- 
erly and  that  the  preadoption  requirements,  ii 
any,  of  the  State  of  the  orphan's  proposed  resi- 
dence have  been  met.  Consular  officers  will  no! 
act  on  any  of  these  cases  until  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizatior 
Service  a  notification  that  these  requirements  havt 
been  met.  Then  the  consular  officer  will  have  tc 
examine  whether  the  child  is  an  eligible  orphar 
and  whether  he  meets  the  other  requirements  ol 
the  law  including  those  relating  to  public  charg( 
and  health.  To  facilitate  the  processing  of  thes< 
cases  the  Department  has  reached  an  understand 
ing  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalizatior 
Service  that  assurances  of  proper  care  submit 
ted  to  that  Service  will  be  forwarded  to  the  con 
sular  officer  and,  if  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  will  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidenci 
that  the  child  is  not  likely  to  become  a  publi< 
charge. 

Definition  of  Term  "Child" 

As  you  will  recall,  under  the  interpretatioi 
placed  by  the  Attorney  General  on  the  tern 
"child"  as  defined  by  the  Immigration  and  Na 
tionality  Act,  an  illegitimate  child  was  not  en 
titled  to  derive  the  benefits  of  the  law  as  a  "child: 
and  neither  was  a  parent  of  such  a  child  entitle* 
to  the  benefits  conferred  on  parents  of  America] 
citizens.  Since  the  request  of  the  House  Judi 
ciary  Committee  for  a  reversal  of  this  interpre 
tation  was  not  successful,  the  Congress  has  no\ 
clarified  that  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  in  rela 
tion  to  his  mother  has  the  same  status  as  any  othe 
child  under  the  provisions  of  the  imniigratioi 
laws.    In  other  words,  such  a  child  is  entitled  t 
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nonquota  status  if  his  mother  is  a  United  States 
eitizen  and  to  third-preference  quota  status  if  his 
mother  is  a  permanent  resident  alien.  Also,  such 
;i  child  may  be  charged  to  the  more  favorable 
quota  of  his  accompanying  mother  if  necessary  to 
prevent  separation  from  his  mother.  The  alien 
mother  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  is  now 
entitled  to  second-preference  quota  status  once 
the  child  has  become  21  years  of  age. 

The  new  law  has  in  two  other  respects  facili- 
tated the  immigration  of  children.  It  provided 
:har  a  stepchild,  even  if  born  out  of  wedlock,  is 
:o  be  considered  a  child  if  the  other  requirements 
jf  the  law  are  met.  Furthermore,  the  new  law  for 
;he  first  time  gives  an  adopted  child  the  status 
>f  a  "child"  if  he  was  adopted  while  under  the 
ige  of  14  years  and  if  the  child  has  thereafter 
jeen  in  the  legal  custody  of  and  has  resided  with 
he  adopting  parent  or  parents  for  at  least  2 
rears.  A  child  who  meets  these  requirements  is 
sntitled  to  nonquota  status  if  adopted  by  an 
American  citizen  without  fulfilling  the  require- 
nents  for  •"eligible  orphans"  which  I  described 
:arlier  and  to  third-preference  quota  status  if 
idopted  by  a  permanent  resident  alien.  Also,  such 
in  adopted  child  may  be  charged  to  the  quota  of 
in  accompanying  immigrant  parent  if  necessary 
o  prevent  the  separation  of  the  family. 

Idmission  of  Otherwise  Ineligible  Immigrants 

The  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
ind  the  Senate  for  the  last  several  years  had  be- 
ore  them  an  increasing  number  of  private  bills 
iskinLr  that  certain  close  relatives  of  American 
itizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens  be  ex- 
mpted  from  certain  qualitative  provisions  of  the 
tnmigration  laws.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
►ills  have  been  passed.  In  an  effort  to  extend  the 
lumanitarian  approach  expressed  by  the  passage 
f  such  bills  to  an  entire  statutorily  defined  class 
ather  than  to  selected  individuals  who  are  in  a 
osition  to  reach  the  Congress,  the  new  law  vests 
he  Attorney  General  with  discretionary  author- 
ty  to  waive  certain  grounds  of  inadmissibility  on 
ehalf  of  spouses,  children,  and  parents  of  United 
'tates  citizens  or  of  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to 
lie  United  States  for  permanent  residence.  The 
revisions  which  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney 
reneral  are  those  relating  to  criminal  and  im- 
loral  grounds,  those  relating  to  ineligibility  to 
rceive  a  visa  because  of  the  commission  of  fraud 


in  attempting  to  obtain  a  visa,  and  that  relating 
to  an  alien's  inadmissibility  because  of  the  finding 
of  a  condition  of  tuberculosis.  The  authority  to 
waive  the  latter  ground  expires  on  June  30,  1959, 
while  the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  waive 
the  other  grounds  has  no  time  limitation. 

Although  the  Attorney  General  exercises  his 
authority  in  these  cases  without  the  benefit  of  a 
recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
consular  officer,  in  the  case  of  aliens  abroad  con- 
sular officers  participate  in  the  implementation  of 
these  provisions.  In  the  case  of  aliens  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  who  are  entitled  to  relief  the 
consular  officer  determines  whether  the  alien  has 
met  the  requirements  for  the  waiver  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  then  issues  the  visa 
without  having  to  refer  each  case  to  the  Attorney 
General.  In  the  other  cases  in  which  aliens  may 
benefit  from  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Attorney  General  the  applicant  files  his  applica- 
tion for  relief  before  a  consular  officer,  who  then 
transmits  the  application  for  adjudication  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  In 
these  cases  the  consular  officer  may  not  issue  the 
visa  until  he  has  been  informed  of  favorable  action 
by  the  Attorney  General.  The  Department  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  implementation  of  these  provisions,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  since  November  15,  1957, 
consular  officers  have  been  under  instruction  to 
discharge  their  responsibility  in  these  types  of 


cases. 


Adjustment  of  Status 

Several  provisions  of  the  new  law  permit  aliens 
in  the  United  States  to  acquire  permanent  resi- 
dence status.  While  the  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  these  provisions  rests  primarily  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  they  are 
of  interest  to  the  Department  of  State  in  view  of 
their  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  and  on  close 
relatives  still  residing  abroad. 

One  of  these  provisions  waives  the  deportation 
requirement  in  the  case  of  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  under  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  and  at  that  time  misrepresented  their 
nationality  out  of  fear  of  persecution  because  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion  had  they  then 
been  repatriated  to  their  former  home  or  resi- 
dence and  not  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  immigration  laws.  The  Attorney 
General  is  also  given  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  the  deportation  requirement  in  the  case  of 
any  alien  who  has  procured  a  visa  or  entry  into 
the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepresentation 
if  he  is  the  spouse,  parent,  or  child  of  a  United 
States  citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence. 

The  Attorney  General  is  also  authorized  to 
grant  permanent  resident  status  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  skilled  aliens  who  were  physically  present 
in  the  United  States  on  July  1,  1957,  and  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  an  approved  first-prefer- 
ence petition  filed  prior  to  September  11,  1957. 
This  provision  is  conditioned  on  the  unavaila- 
bility of  a  quota  number  for  the  issuance  of  an 
immigrant  visa  to  such  alien,  and  it  is  not  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  any  exchange  visitor  who  is 
required  by  law  to  spend  2  years  abroad  before 
he  returns  to  the  United  States  as  an  immigrant 
or  as  a  temporary  worker.  A  number  of  persons 
who  may  benefit  from  this  provision  had  visa  ap- 
plications pending  at  various  United  States  con- 
sulates, particularly  in  Canada.  Their  cases  can 
now  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  without  the  necessity  of 
their  going  abroad  to  obtain  a  visa.  If  a  person 
whose  status  has  been  so  adjusted  has  a  spouse 
or  child  abroad  by  virtue  of  a  marriage  which  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1,  1957,  such  spouse  or  child 
is  classifiable  as  a  nonquota  immigrant. 

Finally  the  Attorney  General  is  given  authority 
to  grant  permanent  resident  status  to  certain  for- 
eign government  officials  and  foreign  government 
representatives  to  international  organizations  who 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  their  official  status 
and  who  have  not  been  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  aliens  who  may 
be  granted  the  status  of  permanent  residents  un- 
der this  provision  is  limited  to  50  in  any  fiscal 
year.  Under  the  law  the  Attorney  General 
will  take  action  on  such  cases  only  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Fingerprinting 

Although  I  know  that  you  are  primarily  con- 
cerned  with  the  problems  of  immigrants,  this 
presentation  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1057,  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did 
not  refer  to  a  provision  of  great  political  signi- 
ficance,   relating    to    nonimmigrants.     I    am    re- 


ferring to  the  authorization  for  the  waiving  of  the 
fingerprinting  requirement  in  the  case  of  nonim- 
migrants. As  you  will  recall,  the  President  has 
repeatedly  appealed  to  the  Congress  that  existing 
law  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  fingerprinting  for  aliens  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  temporary  periods.  As  the 
President  pointed  out,  this  requirement,  not 
known  as  a  requirement  of  travel  in  most  other 
countries,  has  served  to  hamper  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas,  cultures,  and  commerce.  The  new  law 
permits  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Attorney 
General  to  waive  the  requirement  of  fingerprint- 
ing on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  the  case  of  temporary 
visitors.  Under  this  authority  the  fingerprinting 
of  nonimmigrant  visa  applicants  was  waived  by 
regulations  published  on  October  12,  1957,  condi- 
tioned only  on  the  existence  of  reciprocity.4  At 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  these  regulations  three 
countries  required  the  fingerprinting  of  American 
citizens.  All  three  countries  have  since  termi- 
nated this  requirement  in  the  light  of  the  action 
taken  by  our  Government.5 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the  act  oi 
September  11,  1957,  as  far  as  they  affect  directlj 
or  indirectly  the  visa  function  performed  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service, 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  other  developments  in  the  immigration 
field  during  the  last  few  years  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  you  and  to  which  I  should  like  te 
refer  very  briefly. 

Facilitation  of  International  Travel 

In  an  effort  to  implement  the  President's  di 
rective  of  May  26,  1954,  to  facilitate  Internationa 
travel  the  Department  of  State  has  taken  a  num 
ber  of  steps  in  order  to  achieve  this  goal  con 
sistent  with  existing  law.6  Some  of  the  majoi 
changes  are  the  following : 

1.  The  maximum  validity  of  nonimmigram 
visas  has  been  raised  from  2  to  4  years ; 

2.  Nonimmigrant  visas  may  now  be  revalidatee 
up  to  4  years  without  personal  appearance  of  th< 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1957,  p.  682 ;  22  Fed.  Reg.  8119 

5  Bulletin  of  Dec.  0, 1957,  p.  936. 

0  For  a  summary  of  action  taken  by  the  United  States  t< 
facilitate  international  travel  and  the  text  of  the  Presi 
dent's  directive,  see  ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1957,  p.  145,  and  foot 
note  5,  p.  149. 
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ipplicant  and  within  1  year  of  the  expiration  of 
he  visa ; 

:'>.  Regulations  have  been  amended  so  as  to  per- 
nit  aliens  registered  on  quota  waiting  lists  as  in- 
ending  immigrants  to  be  issued  nonimmigrant 
isas  for  bona  fide  visits  (However,  any  violation 
if  nonimmigrant  status  will  result  in  the  removal 
if  the  alien's  name  from  the  quota  waiting  list.)  ; 

4.  A  new  simplified  nonimmigrant  visa  appli- 
ation  form  has  been  put  into  operation  earlier 
his  year,  and  a  uniform  preliminary  application 
onn  has  been  prescribed  for  all  consular  posts 
rhere  the  use  of  such  a  form  appears  indicated 
a  an  individual  case. 

raining  for  Visa  Work 

The  Visa  Office,  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign 
ervice  Institute  of  the  Department  of  State,  has 
lade  every  effort  to  give  the  best  available  train- 
\g  to  new  Foreign  Service  officers.  As  part  of 
lis  effort  a  2-week  visa  training  course  has  to  be 
iken  by  all  new  Foreign  Service  officers.  In  addi- 
on,  a  visa  training  course  by  correspondence  is 
ffered  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Wis- 
msin  to  Foreign  Service  officers  in  the  field. 
ome  700  new  officers  have  so  far  successfully 
iken  the  visa  training  course,  and  some  900  For- 
gn  Service  officers  in  the  field  have  enrolled  for 
le  training  course  by  correspondence.  In  an- 
ther effort  to  improve  visa  procedures  and  to 
sep  the  field  abreast  on  developments  in  the  im- 
dgration  field  representatives  of  the  Visa  Office 
articipate  regularly  in  consular  conferences  held 
iroughout  the  world.  During  the  last  few  years 
ich  conferences  have  been  held  in  France,  Ger- 
lany,  Spain,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

ffidavits  of  Support 

Another  interesting  development  which  affects 
ie  visa  function  is  a  recent  decision  by  a  New 
ork  court  concerning  the  legal  effect  of  affi- 
ivits  of  support  submitted  in  visa  cases.  As  you 
ell  know,  these  so-called  affidavits  of  support 
ive  long  been  considered  as  part  of  the  evidence 
ibmitted  by  an  alien  in  establishing  that  he  is 
)t  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  the  case 
f  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  State 
!  California  versus  Samuel  Renel  and  Ida  Eenel, 
ie  court  held  that  an  affidavit  of  support  exe- 
ited  by  a  sponsor  in  behalf  of  a  visa  applicant 
institutes  a  moral  but  not  a  legal  obligation  and 


hence  is  unenforceable  in  the  courts.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  court's  ruling  will  be  appealed  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  As  a 
result  of  the  court's  ruling  as  to  the  unenforce- 
ability of  affidavits  of  support  consular  officers 
have  been  informed  that  this  ruling  should  not  be 
construed  as  holding  that  these  affidavits  serve  no 
useful  purpose  under  the  immigration  laws.  They 
are  still  considered  a  form  of  evidence  to  be 
viewed  by  the  consular  officer  in  the  light  of  all 
other  available  evidence  to  determine  whether 
the  alien  has  sustained  the  burden  of  establishing 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a  public  charge. 
However,  the  opinion  of  the  court  points  up  the 
duty  of  a  consular  officer  to  examine  carefully  the 
significance  of  an  affidavit  of  support  submitted 
in  an  individual  case  and  the  motivation  and  the 
possible  moral  obligation  leading  to  its 
submission. 

Volume  of  Immigration 

I  believe  I  should  not  conclude  this  presentation 
without  referring  briefly  to  the  volume  of  immi- 
gration since  the  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  in  1952.  Since  that  year  the 
volume  of  immigration  has  increased  significantly. 
The  number  of  immigrant  visas  increased  from 
181,517  issued  in  1953  to  209,222  in  1954,  244,871 
in  1955,  and  332,407  in  1956  and  leveled  off  to 
317,412  in  1957.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of 
nonimmigrant  visas  is  equally  remarkable.  A 
steady  annual  increase  led  from  349,388  in  1953  to 
501,692  in  1957.  The  volume  of  revalidations  of 
nonimmigrant  visas  increased  from  11,990  in  1953 
to  87,495  in  1957.  Particularly  significant  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  immigrant 
visas  issued  in  Mexico.  Their  number  increased 
steadily  from  10,675  in  1952  to  66,066  in  1956  and 
then  declined  in  1957  to  48,609. 

Outlook  for  Future  Amendments 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  anticipate  a  question 
which  I  am  certain  is  foremost  in  your  mind.  Will 
the  Congress  in  the  near  future  make  other  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  the  existing  immigration 
laws?  It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to  even 
attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but  I  think  I  may 
illustrate  the  divergence  of  views  on  this  question 
by  referring  to  a  statement  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  one  hand  and  the  chairman 
of   the    House   Subcommittee   on    Immigration, 
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Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  on  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Walter,  coauthor  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  on  the  occasion  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  said  in  part : 

This  new  immigration  legislation,  which  I  have  spon- 
sored and  which  the  President  has  now  signed  into  law, 
provides  a  solution  for  immediate  problems  involving 
refugees,  orphans,  and  other  persons  in  an  emergency 
situation.  In  so  doing,  it  removes  any  legitimate  basis 
for  complaint  against  our  present  immigration  pro- 
cedures. 

With  these  new  provisions  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
justification  for  pressure  by  those  minority  leaders  who 
would  jeopardize  our  established  immigration  procedures 
in  an  effort  to  enrich  themselves  politically. 

It  has  been  particularly  instructive  to  see  how  the 
Congress  during  this  session  reasserted  its  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  immigration  system  established  by  the  Wal- 
ter-McCarran  Immigration  Act,  and  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected amendments  which  would  have  crippled  the  pro- 
cedures and  principles  which  that  Act  embodies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President,  in  approving 
the  bill,7  recognized  the  improvements  it  makes  in 
present  practices  but  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment about  the  law  "in  that  it  fails  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  serious  inequities  inherent  in  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act."  After  com- 
menting on  the  failure  of  the  new  bill  to  provide 
a  method  for  the  adjustment  of  status  of  Hun- 
garian refugees  and  to  legislate  specific  policies 
as  to  the  future  methods  of  admission  of  refugees 
and  escapees  the  President  stated : 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  Congress  did  not  pro- 
vide for  basing  the  immigration  quota  upon  the  census 
of  population  for  1950  in  place  of  the  1920  census,  so  as 
substantially  to  increase  the  quota,  and  further  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  distribution  of  unused 
quota  visas. 

These  and  other  important  recommendations  which  I 
made  last  January  deserve  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  should  be  promptly  considered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  session. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with  pending  immigration  issues. 

United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day,  1957 

A     PROCLAMATION1 

Whereas  December  10,  1957,  marks  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  proclamation  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Doited  Nations  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  as  :i  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  na- 
tions and   all    peoples,   and   will   lie  observed   throughout 


the  world  as  a  time  to  increase  understanding  of  that 
great  document;  and 

Whereas  December  15,  1957,  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  our  Bill 
of  Rights  as  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  which 
are  our  heritage  as  Americans — freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  assembly  and  association,  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  religious  worship,  the  right  to  fair 
trial  and  equal  treatment  under  law — are  recognized  by 
peoples  throughout  the  world  as  foundations  of  liberty 
and  justice ;  and 

Whereas  the  new  resources  which  have  come  into  be- 
ing as  the  result  of  the  scientific  and  technical  advances 
of  our  time  give  new  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  human 
needs  and  greater  enjoyment  of  human  rights : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  De- 
cember 10,  1957,  as  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day; 
and  I  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  honor 
this  day  by  reading  and  studying  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  we  may  be  re- 
minded of  our  privileges  and  responsibilities  as  a  people 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  freedom.  Let  us  draw 
strength  from  our  own  experience  of  liberty  to  use  our 
new  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Let  us 
reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  individual,  and  let  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood  of  all  free  men  strengthen  and 
defend  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  this  generation  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of 
December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 

[seal]  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
one  hundred  and  eighty-second. 

By  the  President : 

John  Foster  Dulles 
Secretary  of  State 


The  Practice  of  Human  Rights 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord x 

On  this  Human  Rights  Day,  1957,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  inspiring 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
states  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  promote  human  rights  and  fundamental 


/'..</.,  Bept  .".o,  1957,  p.  548. 
8218;22Fetf.  Beg. 9918. 


'Released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  9  (U.S./U.N.  press  re- 
lease 2841 ) .  Mrs.  Lord  is  U.S.  Representative  on  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
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freedoms  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  Language,  or 
religion. 

Human  freedom  is  one  of  our  greatest  assets;  it 
is  essential  to  a  lasting  peace.  History  reveals 
that  it  lias  been  the  dictators  of  the  world,  not  the 
democracies,  who  have  started  most  of  the  wars  of 
conquest  and  have  provoked  most  of  the  wars  of 
rebellion.  Today  in  this  era  of  atoms  and  outer- 
■pace  missiles  we  need  democracy  more  than  ever 
before  as  a  defense  against  the  fanatical  actions  of 
totalitarian  regimes. 

I  f  America  is  to  lead  the  world  in  its  search  for 
peace  with  justice,  it  must  be  in  the  forefront  in 
the  practice  of  human  rights.  Because  we  are  in 
a  forward  position  of  leadership,  everything  we 
do,  our  shortcomings  as  well  as  our  good  deeds, 
are  well  known  around  the  world.  So  whenever 
Americans  practice  person-to-person  democracy, 
when  they  strive  to  understand  people  of  other  re- 
ligions, races,  and  nationalities,  they  are  making 
an  important  individual  contribution  to  peace. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  in  a  world 
where  animosities  based  on  personal  differences 
exist.  The  world  is  too  small  for  people  to  settle 
their  disputes  by  force.  It  is  too  small  for  preju- 
dice. 

Ten  years  have  brought  about  many  gains  in 
human  rights  in  our  own  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  Let  us  continue  to  work  for  that  uni- 
versal respect  for  the  worth  of  the  individual 
which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  peace. 


Dr.  Hyde  To  Represent  U.S. 
on  WHO  Executive  Board 

The  White  House  announced  on  November  22 
the  recess  appointment  by  the  President  of  Dr. 
H.  van  Zile  Hyde  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 


United  States  and  France  Resume 
Civil  Aviation  Consultations 

Press  release  M'.i  dated  December  11 

Civil  aviation  consultations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  France  w^ere 
held  at  Paris  from  October  14  to  25,  1957.1  In 
accord  with  a  decision  reached  at  that  time,  the 
consultations  were  suspended  and  were  resumed  at 
Washington  on  December  10, 1957. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing delegation : 

Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Department  of  State,  chairman 

G.  Joseph  Minetti,  member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Joseph  G.  FitzGerald,  director,  Bureau  of  Air  Operations, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hillyer,  International  Division,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

Hendrik  van  Oss,  Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 

David  H.  Ernst,  chief,  Transport  and  Communications 
Policy  Section,  American  Embassy,  Paris 

Edgar  J.  Beigel,  Office  of  Western  European  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State 

Jose  DeSeabra,  Division  of  Language  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Bradley  D.  Nash,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Transportation 

Francis  M.  Holladay,  program  coordinator  for  air  trans- 
port, Department  of  Commerce 

John  E.  Stephen,  Air  Transport  Association   (observer) 

The  Government  of  France  is  represented  by 
the  following  delegation : 

Augustin  Jordan,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  chairman 

Jacques  Desmarest,  Director  of  Air  Transport,  Secre- 
tariat General  for  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviation 

Jean  B.  Morel,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Xavier  de  la  Renaudiere,  Secretary  of  State,  Secretariat 
General  for  Civil  and  Commercial  Aviation 

rierre  Pelen,  counselor,  French  Embassy,  Washington 

Rene  Briend,  French  Air  Transport  Association  (ob- 
server) 


1  For  text  of  communique  issued  jointly  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  delegations  on  Oct.  25,  see  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  11,  1907,  p.  754. 
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United  States-Colombian  Cooperation 


by  John  M.  Cabot 
Ambassador  to  Columbia l 


Today  you  are  holding  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Cali.  This  is  a  great  step 
you  are  taking.  You  will  be  another  center  of 
American  activities  in  this  city — and  a  commu- 
nity is  vastly  better  able  than  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  to  get  many  things  done.  But  you 
will  also  be  an  organization  which  links  us  with 
our  friends  in  this  country  in  which  we  live ;  and 
it  is  that  link,  I  venture  to  say,  which  will  be  the 
most  significant  part  of  your  society's  activities. 
Living,  as  we  do,  in  a  friendly  foreign  country, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  know,  appreciate, 
and  cooperate  with  it,  that  we  should  share  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows  and  do  what  we  can  to  con- 
tribute our  share  to  the  rich  texture  of  its  national 
life.  I  know  that  is  one  of  your  principal  objec- 
tives, and  I  am,  therefore,  particularly  happy  to 
be  here.  My  congratulations  to  the  organizers 
of  this  society,  my  warmest  good  wishes  for  its 
success,  and  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation 
to  speak  to  you. 

In  addition  to  attending  your  inaugural  meet- 
ing, this  is  another  effort  on  my  part  to  get  to 
know  Colombia.  No  nation  can  be  known  solely 
from  its  capital  or  from  books  and  reports,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  Colombia,  with  its 
great  diversity  and  the  decentralization  which 
geography  has  imposed  on  it. 

The  nature  of  diplomacy  has  changed,  even  in 
the  30  years  I  have  been  in  our  service.  In  the 
past,  diplomatic  decisions  tended  to  be  taken  by 
a  small  group  of  well-informed  people,  and  that 
was  only  less  true  of  democratic  than  of  authori- 
tarian  countries.    But  today  more  and  more  basic 


'  Addresa  made  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
caa  Society  of  Call,  at  Call,  Colombia,  on  Nov.  20. 
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diplomatic  decisions  tend  to  be  taken  by  the 
masses  of  people — and  sometimes  when  taking 
them  they  unhappily  are  not  well  informed.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  fallacy  to  think  that  a  group 
of  well-informed  diplomats  will  always  make  wise 
decisions,  but  it  would  equally  be  a  fallacy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  are  always  right.  The  mod- 
ern trend  toward  popular  control  of  basic  deci- 
sions is  largely  to  the  good.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that,  if  the  people  are  to  make  the  basic  decisions, 
they  must  be  adequately  informed  and  must 
understand  the  basic  issues. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  relations  with  Co- 
lombia in  having  few  points  of  misunderstanding. 
In  international  political  matters  we  almost  al- 
ways see  eye-to-eye.  To  prove  that  point  I  need 
merely  mention  the  great  sacrifices  we  have  both 
made  to  uphold  world  peace  and  collective  se- 
curity in  Korea  and  Suez.  In  economic  matters 
we  enjoy  mutually  beneficial  commercial  rela- 
tions :  nearly  three-quarters  of  Colombia's  exports 
are  bought  by  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  her  imports  in  the  United  States.  In 
cultural  matters,  in  military  affairs,  in  the  per- 
sonal relations  between  Colombians  and  Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  may  be,  a  most  friendly  and 
cooperative  atmosphere  tends  to  prevail.  Seldom 
in  my  years  of  service  have  I  noted  such  an  at- 
mosphere of  friendship,  understanding,  and  mu- 
tual respect  as  exists  between  our  two  countries. 
To  few  countries  in  the  world  have  we  greater 
reason  to  be  appreciative  than  to  Colombia  for 
the  cooperation  it  has  so  generously  extended  to 
us  in  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

I  think  a  good  many  of  you  here  may  not  be 
fully  aware  of  the  cooperation  we  on  our  part 
are  extending  to  Colombia,  and,  since  I  believe 
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this  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  to  our  Colom- 
bian friends,  I  should  like  to  try  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  it. 

Mutuality  of  Effort 

Let  me  first  stress  the  mutuality  of  our  various 
programs  in  Colombia.  Your  Government  feels 
that  it  is  best  for  the  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries and  for  the  success  of  our  programs  that 
both  Colombia  and  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute toward  them,  and  Colombia  evidently 
feels  this  way,  too.  Quite  apart  from  the  matter 
of  national  pride,  jour  Government  feels,  and 
thinks  Colombians  feel,  that  the  programs  derive 
vitality  and  permanent  value  from  the  fact  that 
Colombia  as  well  as  the  United  States  is  contribu- 
ting men,  money,  and  materials  toward  their  ful- 
fillment. Our  cooperation  is  not  intended  by 
itself  to  develop  Colombia,  nor  could  it  do  so. 
The  fundamental  effort  must  be  theirs.  What 
the  United  States  can  do,  and  is  trying  to  do,  is 
to  make  their  efforts  more  fruitful. 

Let  me  underscore  next  the  fact  that  our 
mutual  programs  are  meant  to  benefit  both 
Colombia  and  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  our 
Colombian  friends  will  not  be  shocked  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  thought.  They  would  justly 
resent  any  effort  on  our  part  to  get  them  to  do 
anything  for  the  United  States  which  was  not  in 
their  national  interests.  The  United  States  is 
cooperating  in  these  programs  as  a  matter  of  en- 
lightened self-interest.  It  has  no  intention  of 
proposing  anything  which  is  contrary  to  Colom- 
bia's interests — quite  the  reverse,  we  believe  that 
the  cooperation  benefits  Colombia  more  than  our- 
selves. Our  interests  wbich  we  are  seeking  to 
promote  are  not  selfish  ones.  Any  "strings"  the 
United  States  has  attached  to  its  cooperation  are 
for  the  success  of  the  programs  rather  than  for 
any  selfish  purpose. 

I  hope  that  this  will  show  the  fallacy  of  those 
who  argue  that  the  United  States  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  friendship  and  gratitude  by  its 
cooperation.  "We  are  not  trying  to,  and  we 
would  be  very  foolish  if  we  did.  If  an  indirect 
effect  of  our  aid  is  to  engender  friendship,  so 
much  the  better ;  but  that  is  not  our  primary  pur- 
pose. Our  friendship  rests  on  common  purposes 
and  ideals,  not  on  money. 

The  simple  fact  is  that,  at  the  present  juncture, 
Colombia's  interest  is  generally  our  interest  and 


that,  if  we  strengthen  Colombia,  we  strengthen 
ourselves.  Colombia  lias  great  problems — politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  educational,  etc.  It  also  has 
a  great  future,  and  our  cooperation  may  mean 
that  that  future  can  be  more  rapidly  attained. 
We  are  intimately  linked  with  Colombia  by  ties 
of  geography,  history,  common  interests,  common 
ideals,  a  common  civilization  and  religious  spirit. 
We  are  alike  faced  by  an  implacable  challenge. 
We  have  the  resources  to  help  Colombia  meet  that 
challenge.  We  should  be  very  foolish,  even  from 
our  own  selfish  viewpoint,  if  we  failed  to  use  them 
effectively  for  that  end.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
our  cooperation. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  cooperation  in  detail. 

Eximbank  Loans 

Prior  to  this  year  Colombia  had  received  loans 
totaling  $61  million  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  is,  of  course,  a  U.S.  Government 
agency.  These  loans  built  roads,  rehabilitated 
railways,  helped  reconstruct  Bogota  after  April 
9,  1948,  built  the  Tequendama  Hotel,  and  pro- 
vided capital  for  the  Caja  Agraria.  Colombia 
has  already  paid  back  over  $37  million  of  these 
loans.  You  are  all,  I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the 
$60  million  additional  credit  recently  advanced 
by  the  Eximbank  to  help  fund  Colombia's  com- 
mercial arrears. 

Now  these  were,  of  course,  loans  and  are  repay- 
able; to  that  extent  they  are  simply  a  financial 
transaction.  Nevertheless,  the  entire  purpose  of 
the  Eximbank  is  to  grant  credits  which  cannot  be 
obtained  through  private  banking  channels.  Co- 
lombia has  thus  been  able  to  get  loans  at  difficult 
moments  and  under  favorable  terms.  Be  it  said, 
with  reference  to  my  earlier  remarks  about  mu- 
tuality, that  Colombia  has  faithfully  fulfilled  its 
obligations  to  the  Eximbank. 

Surplus  Agricultural  Commodity  Sales 

A  second  field  in  which  we  have  extended  eco- 
nomic cooperation  to  Colombia  is  through  so- 
called  P.L.  480  agreements,  by  which  we  sell  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  Colombia  primarily  for 
pesos  rather  than  dollars.  In  1955  the  agreement 
was  for  $5,300,000,  in  1956  for  $11,600,000,  and 
in  1957  for  $20,400,000  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties; but  over  half  of  those  under  the  last  agree- 
ment will  be  delivered  in  1958  and  1959.  The  Co- 
lombian Government  has  proposed  another  P.L. 
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480  agreement,  and  this  request  is  now  receiving 
consideration  in  Washington. 

The  quantities  of  commodities  covered  by  the 
existing  agreements  are  rather  impressive.  It 
may  not  mean  much  to  you  to  say  that  we  have 
shipped  130,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  in  1955-57 
and  over  30,000  tons  of  cotton.  Perhaps  you  can 
judge  the  quantities  better  if  I  say  that  the  wheat 
and  flour  will  make  800,000,000  half-pound 
loaves  of  bread  and  that  the  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Colombia. 

These  commodities  are  not  given  to  Colombia. 
Under  the  first  two  agreements,  Colombia  pays 
the  full  amount  due  in  pesos ;  under  the  third,  64.4 
percent  in  pesos,  the  rest  in  dollars.  But  under 
the  first  two  agreements  the  peso  rate  was  fixed  at 
2.51  to  the  dollar;  under  the  third,  at  the  ex- 
change certificate  rate.  In  other  words,  after  hav- 
ing sold  our  agricultural  commodities  at  very  low 
prices,  we  accepted  pesos  at  a  rate  far  higher  than 
they  were  worth. 

In  selling  these  commodities  we  had  to  bear  in 
mind  not  only  the  thought  that  we  should  not  de- 
prive other  friendly  countries  of  their  normal 
markets  but  also  that  we  should  not  discourage 
production  in  Colombia  by  underselling  it.  The 
Colombian  Government  therefore  sold  these  com- 
modities at  a  substantial  profit.  The  benefit  to 
the  consumer  was  thus  not  perceptible  to  him; 
but  what  is  not  generally  realized  is  that  Colom- 
bia also  benefited  from  these  profits,  since  they 
were  used  to  help  finance  the  operations  of  the 
Caja  Agraria  and  to  pay  the  freight  on  relief 
shipments. 

You  are  all  aware  of  how  difficult  the  food 
situation  is  in  Colombia  for  the  moment,  due  pri- 
marily to  violence,  drought,  and  the  lack  of 
wherewithal  to  buy  machinery,  fertilizers,  seed, 
etc.  People  are  tragically  hungry  in  many  areas. 
The  food  supplied  under  these  P.L.  480  agree- 
ments liiis  done  much  to  prevent  this  bad  situa- 
tion from  becoming  worse.  Moreover,  these  com- 
modities have  prevented  prices  from  rising 
steeply.  Wheat  is  practically  the  only  basic  com- 
modity which  has  been  held  at  1956  prices.  Simi- 
larly, the  cotton  has  enabled  mills  to  keep  running 
and  lets  thus  kept  many  Colombians  employed. 
ould  perhaps  add  that  the  new  P.L.  480  re- 
I  of  the  Colombian  Government  includes  such 
highly  nutritive  Foods  as  pens,  beans,  rice,  lard, 


and  oats — items  which  we  hope  will  help  to  cover 
the  shortages  in  these  vital  consumers  items. 

The  P.L.  480  sales  have  been  devised  to  meet  a 
temporary  emergency,  and  we  hope  they  will  soon 
not  be  needed.  What  is  essential  is  that  Colom- 
bian agriculture  shall  as  soon  as  possible  produce 
as  much  as  possible  of  its  food  needs.  In  this  field, 
too,  we  are  cooperating  with  Colombia.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation — be  it  noted,  a  private 
enterprise — has  been  cooperating  with  Colombian 
agricultural  experiment  stations  since  1950  to  de- 
velop better  seeds  and  farming  methods.  One  of 
the  stations  at  which  they  have  been  working  is 
in  Palmira.  If  I  say  that  the  Foundation  has 
spent  $1,500,000  since  1950  in  providing  techni- 
cians, equipment,  and  training  for  Colombian 
technicians  in  the  United  States,  it  may  not  sound 
very  impressive;  but  if  I  say  that  through  the 
seeds  and  methods  they  have  developed  Colombia 
can  double  its  crops,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  very  important. 

Technical  Assistance 

It  is  not  enough  to  develop  better  seed  and 
methods ;  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  need  to 
learn  how  to  use  them.  Those  near  the  experi- 
mental stations  can  learn  at  first  hand;  but  for 
those  farther  away  an  extension  service  is  essen- 
tial. That,  too,  the  United  States  is  cooperating  to 
provide  in  Colombia — and  has  done  so  since  1953 
through  our  point  4  program,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  our  U.S.  Operations  Mission.  I  have 
recently  visited  Boyaca,  and  have  personally  seen 
the  work  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Colombians  and 
Americans  working  together  to  help  the  farmer 
grow  better  crops.  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  work  and  enthusiasm  of  the  4-S  Clubs,  pat- 
terned after  our  4-H  Clubs.  This  extension  work 
means  not  only  a  better  living  for  the  farmer;  it 
means  better,  cheaper,  more  abundant  and  varied 
food  for  the  city  dweller.  Again,  the  results  are 
more  significant  than  the  expenditure  of  money. 

We  are  cooperating  in  a  third  way  to  foster  Co- 
lombian agriculture.  For  many  desirable  projects 
the  money  is  lacking.  The  greater  part — some  60 
percent — of  the  peso  funds  derived  from  sales  of 
P.L.  480  commodities  is,  therefore,  loaned  to 
further  a  variety  of  desirable  long-term  agricul- 
tural developments.  We  have  already  agreed  how 
some  25  million  of  these  pesos  are  to  be  loaned, 
and  another  18  million  have  now  accumulated.    Be 
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it  said  that  these  loans  are  repayable  in  pesos,  not 
dollars. 

We  extend  point  4  cooperation  in  other  fields 
than  agriculture — for  example,  in  that  of  public 
health.  In  this  field,  too,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation worked  for  many  years.  It  was  this  or- 
ganization which  spearheaded  the  worldwide  at- 
tach on  yellow  fever,  for  example,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  Colombian  medical 
schools  such  as  those  of  the  University  of  the 
Andes,  the  University  del  Valle,  and  the  National 
University.  Point  4  has,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Colombian  Government,  established  a  health 
itrvicio,  the  most  notable  achievement  of  which 
das  been  virtually  to  wipe  out  the  horrid  disease 
)f  yaws,  which  used  to  afflict  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  west  coast  area.  Perhaps  I 
should  also  mention  that  UNICEF  [United  Na- 
:ions  Children's  Fund]  is  now  undertaking'  a  cam- 
paign for  the  eradication  of  malaria,  and  nearly 
ialf  of  the  funds  of  UXICEF  are  contributed  by 
:he  United  States.  On  point  4  the  United  States 
tias  spent  approximately  $1,250,000  each  year  in 
recent  years. 

Cultural  Cooperation 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  field  of  cultural  coopera- 
tion. Again  our  great  private  foundations, 
lotably  the  Rockefeller  and  Kellogg,  led  the  way. 
[n  addition  to  its  contributions  to  universities, 
;he  Rockefeller  gives  12  fellowships  each  year  in 
medicine  and  agriculture.  The  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion gives  fellowships  in  agriculture,  dentistry 
ind  medicine,  and  nursing;  it  has  also  provided 
equipment  and  teaching  aids  and  contributed 
Funds  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faculties  of 
igronomy  at  Palmira  and  Medellin.  Other 
scholarships  are  provided  by  the  Guggenheim, 
Ford,  Eisenhower,  and  4- H  Foundations.  Point 
I  has  sent  318  trainees  to  the  United  States  in 
;he  past  13  years. 

A  new  Fulbright  program  is  now  about  to  be 
started  in  Colombia. 2  This  will  provide  for  such 
terns  as  scholarships,  the  sending  of  lecturers,  a 
semester  in  Spanish  for  teachers  of  it  in  the 
[Jnited  States,  the  improvement  in  the  teaching 
)f  English  in  Colombian  universities.  Funds  for 
his  program  will  come  from  the  smaller  part  of 
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the  funds  derived  from  P.L.  480  sales  which  we 
reserve  for  our  own  use.  These  reserved  funds 
also  go  to  help  our  American  schools,  such  as  that 
in  Cali,  to  undertake  nutritional  and  market  sur- 
veys, and  to  finance  other  useful  projects. 

Finally,  through  our  Public  Law  402,  passed 
in  1948,  we  make,  through  the  United  States 
Information  Service,  a  number  of  annual  grants 
to  permit  outstanding  Colombians  in  many  fields 
to  visit  the  United  States.  In  the  past  fiscal  year, 
29  such  grants  were  made  to  Colombians.  These 
grants  have  enabled  economists,  physicians, 
doctors,  intellectuals,  educators,  engineers,  jour- 
nalists, labor  leaders,  and  lawyers  to  study  and 
observe  new  methods  and  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  in  their 
particular  fields  of  specialization. 

Another  area  in  which  we  have  cooperated  with 
Colombia  is  in  the  military  field.  Colombian 
soldiers  and  sailors  fought  gallantly  in  Korea 
beside  our  own.  Colombia  and  the  United  States 
are  pledged,  under  the  Rio  Pact  of  1947- — and  I 
like  to  recall  that  it  was  the  model  for  NATO— 
to  consider  any  attack  on  any  American  nation 
an  attack  on  themselves.  We  have  cooperated  in 
providing  arms,  equipment,  and  services  to 
Colombia  in  order  that  it  might  fulfill  the 
missions  it  had  undertaken  in  the  defense  of  the 
free  world — and  ultimately  of  its  own  sovereignty 
and  independence.  Colombia  has  shown  that  it 
is  as  aware  as  the  United  States  that  in  united 
effort  there  is  strength  and  has  meshed  its  mili- 
tary effort  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  Colombians  who  say 
we  are  doing  no  service  to  Colombia  by  providing 
arms  for  its  forces.  Let  me  say  first  that  we  can- 
not prevent  Colombia  from  getting  arms  else- 
where if  we  do  not  supply  them,  and,  if  Colombia 
does  get  arms  elsewhere,  the  standardization 
which  is  so  important  to  our  mutual  defense  goes 
out  the  window.  Let  me  say  also  on  the  basis  of 
personal  knowledge  that,  when  we  have  had 
reason  to  believe  that  arms  requested  of  us  were 
to  be  used  for  internal  strife  rather  than  defense, 
we  have  not  provided  those  arms.  Obviously, 
arms  we  have  provided  conscientiously  for  one 
purpose  may,  after  delivery,  be  used  for  another ; 
and  yet  I  think  recent  events  have  shown  that, 
when  the  Colombian  people  clearly  express  their 
will,  the  arms  we  have  provided  will  not  be  used 
to  thwart  it. 
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Emergency  Relief 

Colombia  has  had  tragic  experiences  in  the  past 
10  years,  and  there  have  been  times  when  she  has 
been  willing,  because  of  emergencies,  to  accept  the 
help  extended  by  friends.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
call the  relief  work  of  American  agencies,  both 
public  and  private,  at  the  time  of  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion here  a  year  ago.  Less  spectacular  but 
vastly  larger  in  scale  is  the  food  distribution  now 
being  made  by  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
[Conference]  and  CARE. 

NCWC  has  specialized  in  family  relief;  in  the 
past  2  years  it  has  distributed  some  25,000,000 
pounds  of  powdered  milk,  cheese,  flour,  corn  meal, 
and  rice,  valued  at  nearly  $4  million.  During  the 
present  quarter,  NCWC  is  providing  2,000,000 
pounds  of  milk,  500,000  pounds  of  cheese,  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  flour,  and  1,500,000  pounds  of  corn 
meal — supplementary  feeding  for  some  600,000 
people  every  day. 

CARE  has  specialized  in  package  distribution 
and  school  lunch  programs.  This  agency  has  so 
far  distributed  1,900,000  pounds  of  food  packages 
valued  at  $550,000  to  95,000  people  and  wishes 
greatly  to  expand  its  program  in  the  coming  year. 
In  addition,  it  has  distributed  through  its  depart- 
mental programs  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
to  250,000  people  and  has  recently  arranged  to 
expand  this  program  greatly  too.  An  emergency 
CARE  shipment  of  380,000  pounds  of  food  has 
just  reached  Colombia. 

Both  NCWC  and  CARE  are  private  organiza- 
tions supported  by  the  generous  contributions  of 
individuals.  The  food  they  distribute  is,  however, 
obtained  without  cost  to  them  from  United  States 
surplus  stocks,  i.  e.  is  financed  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  These  organizations  pay  for  the  pack- 
aging, handling,  distributing,  and  a  part  of  the 
freight  and  administrative  expenses.  In  this  con- 
nection let  me  again  emphasize  the  element  of 
mutuality  I  mentioned  earlier:  the  Colombian 
Government  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  freight 
and  the  local  administrative  expenses  on  these 
relief  shipments. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  many  nations 
seeking  economic  cooperation  that  it  should  be 
provided  through  international  agencies  rather 
than  bilaterally.  In  view  of  our  great  propor- 
t  iona  I  resources  we  contribute  heavily  to  the  funds 
a  vail  a  hie  to  those  agencies.  Let  us  take  a  few 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  cooperation  these 
agencies  extend  to  Colombia. 
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In  Bogota  there  exists  the  Inter-American 
Housing  Center  (CINVA),  an  agency  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  fields  of  developing  new 
techniques  for  good,  cheap  housing  and  of  train- 
ing students  from  other  American  republics. 

The  International  Bank  has  authorized  loans  to 
Colombia  totaling  over  $106  million  for  the  build- 
ing and  improvement  of  railways,  roads,  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  other  important  projects. 

In  addition  to  its  malaria-eradication  program, 
UNICEF  has  had  an  important  food  distribution 
program  in  Colombia. 

I  shall  not  take  more  of  your  time  to  describe 
the  many  other  examples  of  cooperation  I  might 
cite.  We  have  cooperated  not  only  to  reciprocate 
the  cooperation  which  Colombia  has  extended  to 
us  and  to  express  the  friendship  we  feel  for  Co- 
lombia but  also  because  it  is  in  our  interest  that 
Colombia  shall  be  prosperous,  progressive,  free, 
great  in  every  sense.  We  hope,  as  good  friends 
and  good  neighbors,  that  an  era  may  now  be 
dawning  for  Colombia  in  which  our  cooperation 
may  bear  increasing  fruit  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  and  grandeur  of  the  Colombian  people. 
For  it  is  upon  cooperation,  whether  between  this 
society  and  the  people  of  Cali,  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States,  or  between  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth,  that  the  future  peace,  prosperity, 
progress,  and  happiness  of  mankind  will  largely 
depend. 


Administration  Outlines  Proposals 
for  Renewing  Trade  Agreements  Act 

Press  release  660  dated  December  9  1 

At  the  President's  meeting  on  December  3  the 
congressional  leaders  were  informed  of  his  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  renewal  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  are  designed  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary new  tariff  bargaining  authority  for  an 
adequate  period  with  safeguards  for  the  American 
economy.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon  on  December  9  announced  details 
of  the  administration  proposals. 

It  is  proposed  that  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  would  be  extended  for  5  years  from 
the  date  of  its  expiration  on  June  30,  1958.    New 
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tariff  reduction  authority   will   be  proposed  as 
follows : 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  reduce 
any  rate  of  duty  existing  on  July  1,  1958. 

(a)  By  5  percent  of  the  duty  annually  for  5 
successive  years.  However,  as  an  alternative  he 
could  reduce  a  duty  by  this  same  total  amount 
over  a  3-year  period  if  no  yearly  reduction  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent  of  the  duty. 

(b)  By  three  percentage  points  ad  valorem, 
without  any  yearly  reduction  exceeding  one  per- 
centage point. 

(c)  To  50  percent  ad  valorem  if  an  existing 
iluty  is  in  excess  of  that  amount.  In  such  cases 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  reduction 
could  be  made  in  any  one  year. 

These  would  be  alternative  methods  which 
could  not  be  used  cumulatively. 

All  safeguards  for  American  industry  con- 
tained in  the  present  act  would  be  continued.  In 
addition,  increased  authority  will  be  sought  to 
raise  duties  to  remedy  threatened  or  actual  serious 
injury  to  domestic  industries  when  found  neces- 
sary after  escape-clause  investigations.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  to  raise  the  duty  in 
such  cases  to  50  percent  above  the  rate  of  duty  in 
effect  on  July  1, 1934  (instead  of  50  percent  above 
:he  lower  duties  of  January  1, 1945,  as  in  existing 
law). 

The  President's  proposal  would  also  authorize 
:he  immediate  institution  of  escape-clause  pro- 
ceedings after  peril-point  investigations  disclose 
hat  existing  rates  of  duty  threaten  or  cause  seri- 
>us  injury,  rather  than  delaying  such  investiga- 
ions  until  after  the  President  has  sought  to  ne- 
gotiate increases  in  duty  with  foreign  countries 
n  accordance  with  existing  law. 

These  changes  will  enable  more  prompt  and 
jffective  action  in  serious  injury  cases. 

Expanded  international  trade,  which  strength- 
ins  the  American  economy,  which  links  together 
he  interdependent  economies  of  the  free  world, 
ind  which  is  essential  to  future  economic  prog- 
•ess,  will  be  of  key  importance.  Countries  of  the 
free  world  must  make  new  efforts  to  reinforce 
heir  unity  and  economic  strength  in  the  face  of 


the   intensified   challenge  presented  by   interna- 
tional communism. 

The  trade- agreements  program  is  the  means 
through  which  the  United  States  is  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  cooperative  measures  to  expand  inter- 
national trade  by  means  of  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
and  trade  barriers  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis.  An  effective  Trade  Agreements  Act,  ade- 
quate in  both  duration  and  tariff-bargaining  au- 
thority, is  the  prerequisite  for  such  an  effective 
trade-agreements  program.  Without  adequate 
legislative  authority,  American  influence  and 
leadership  in  expanding  world  trade  would  cease. 

The  next  5  years  will  be  of  critical  significance. 
In  Western  Europe  the  six  governments  of  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  have  taken  a  tremendous  step 
toward  freeing  international  trade  among  them- 
selves with  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  The  Community  will 
come  into  being  on  January  1,  1958.  Thereafter, 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  trade  among  the 
six  countries  will  become  progressively  freer,  and 
a  single  tariff  will  be  established  with  respect  to 
imports  from  other  countries. 

It  will  be  of  great  importance  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  and  to  other  free- 
world  countries  that  the  new  common  tariff  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  be  reduced  as 
low  as  possible  in  order  that  all  may  benefit  more 
fully  from  trade  with  this  market  of  160  million 
customers.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  comprehensive  tariff  negotiations  between 
the  Common  Market  countries  and  other  free- 
world  countries  prepared  to  participate.  Such 
negotiations  will  require  extensive  preparations 
and  will  take  some  5  years  to  complete. 

The  Common  Market  countries,  in  the  treaty 
establishing  the  European  Economic  Community, 
have  declared  their  willingness  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations on  a  reciprocal  basis  with  nonmember 
countries.  It  remains  for  other  countries,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  to  respond  to  this 
initiative.  If  it  is  to  do  so,  an  effective  5-year 
extension  of  the  trade-agreements  legislation  is 
essential. 
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Administration  of  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Act 


White  House  press  release  dated  December  12 
WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  amendment 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  enacted  by  the  Congress 
this  year. 

The  statute  has  heretofore  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  promoting  balanced  economic 
development  and  trade  among  nations  and  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use  such  currencies  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  administration  of  this 
matter  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State  (including  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration) . 

The  1957  amendment  of  the  statute  made  avail- 
able a  portion  of  such  foreign  currencies,  through 
and  under  procedures  established  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  for  loans  to  U.S. 
business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affili- 
ates of  such  firms  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  foreign  countries  and  for  loans 
to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  establishment 
of  facilities  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution, 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and 
markets  for,  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

By  this  order  the  administration  of  functions 
with  respect  to  those  loans  is  assigned  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  The  func- 
tions are,  however,  subject  to  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  international  agreements  and  with  respect 
to  foreign  policy. 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  10746  ' 

Ftjbtheb  Pkovidino  von  the  Administration  of  the 
Ai.i.H  i  in  km,  Tbadb  Development  and  Assistance 
Ax  r  OF  lit."  I,  as  Amended 

By  virtue  <>f  tbe  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  301 
of  title  ::  of  the  United  Slates  Code,  and  as  President  of 


the  United  States,  and  in  order  to  provide  further  for 
the  administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Executive 
Order  No.  10560  of  September  9,  1954,  as  amended,2  is 
hereby  further  amended  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Section  4(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  there- 
from "paragraphs  (a)  to  (f),  inclusive,  and  (h)  to  (j), 
inclusive,  of  section  104  of  the  Act"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "paragraphs  Ca)  to  (j), 
inclusive,  of  section  104  of  the  Act,  except  paragraph  (g) 
and  except  also  paragraph  (e)  to  the  extent  that  the  said 
paragraph  (e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  the  portion 
of  paragraph  (e)  added  by  the  act  of  August  13,  1957 
(Public  Law  85-128 ;  71  Stat.  345)". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  (d)  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  The  introductory  portion  is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  "pursuant  to  section  4  (a)  of  this  order"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "in  consonance 
with  law  and  the  provisions  of  this  order". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  deleting  therefrom 
"sections  104  (d),  (e),  and  (g)  of  the  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sections  104  (d)  and 
(g)  of  the  Act  and  section  104  (e)  of  the  Act  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  said  section  104  (e)  pertains  to  the 
loans  referred  to  in  section  4  (d)    (5)  of  this  order". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  renum- 
bered as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  respectively, 
and  the  following  new  paragraph  (5)  is  inserted  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (4)  : 

"(5)  Those  under  section  104  (e)  of  the  Act  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  the  extent  that 
the  said  section  104  (e)  pertains  to  loans  governed  by  the 
portion  of  section  104  (e)  added  by  the  said  act  of  August 
13,  1957.  The  amounts  of  foreign  currencies  which 
accrue  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  to  be  used  for  the  said 
loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  shall  be 
the  amounts  thereof  specified,  or  shall  be  the  amounts 
thereof  corresponding  to  the  dollar  amounts  specified,  for 
such  loans  in  sales  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
section  3  (a)  of  this  order." 


The  White  House, 
December  12, 1957. 


/(_J  (_A^^t-^~Z-J(j-*-**~  rWK^r^ 


Sixth  Colombo  Plan  Report  Released 


Press  release  666  dated  December  13 


The  Sixth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  Cooperative  Economic  Develop- 
ment in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  (the  Colombo 
Plan  organization)  was  released  to  the  public  on 
December  15.  The  annual  report,  which  reviews 
economic  development  programs  and  problems  in 


'22  Fed.  Reg.  L0Q27. 
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2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  4,  1954,  p.  501,  and  June  3,  1957, 
p.  905. 
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South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  looks  ahead  to  fu- 
ture tasks,  was  prepared  by  representatives  of  the 
Is  member  governments  at  the  ninth  meeting  of 
the  Consultative  Committee,  held  in  Saigon,  Viet- 
nam, October  7-24, 1957. * 

The  report  finds  that  further  progress  in  eco- 
nomic development  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
was  achieved  in  1956  and  early  1957.  There  were 
Increases  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  the  rate  of  growth  in  per  capita  real 
income  was  maintained.  The  past  year  has  also 
seen  in  many  of  the  countries  the  emergence  of 
significant  economic  problems,  including  balance- 
d-payments difficulties,  an  expansion  of  the 
money  supply,  and  an  increase  in  internal  infla- 
tionary pressure.  While  recognizing  these  diffi- 
culties, the  report  concludes  that  "efforts  must  not 
flag  because  the  road  ahead  runs  uphill." 

The  Consultative  Committee  has  accepted  an 
invitation  by  the  U.S.  Government,  a  member  of 
the  Colombo  Plan  organization  since  1951,  to  hold 
the  1958  annual  meeting  in  the  United  States. 
Other  member  governments  are:  Australia, 
Burma,  Canada,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  India,  Indo- 
nesia. Japan,  Laos,  Malaya,  Nepal,  New  Zealand, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  the  United 
Kingdom  (together  with  Singapore  and  British 
Borneo),  and  Viet-Nam.  Malaya,  which  had 
previously  participated  in  the  Consultative  Com- 
nittee  as  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation, 
became  a  full  member  after  achieving  independ- 
:nce  in  August  1957. 

Although  output  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
•egion  increased,  the*  report  notes  the  emergence 
>f  sizable  trade  deficits.  Exports  remained  rela- 
ively  constant,  but  imports  continued  to  rise,  in 
ome  cases  as  the  result  of  increased  develop- 
nental  activities  and  the  consequent  rise  in  money 
ncomes.  Inflationary  pressures  in  many  coun- 
ries  of  the  region,  according  to  the  report,  fo- 
used  attention  on  the  need  for  internal  policies 
o  help  achieve  a  stable  economic  basis  upon  which 
evelopment  could  proceed. 


'For  an  extract  from  the  report,  together  with  a  com- 
mnioue  issued  at  Saigon  on  Oct.  24  at  the  conclusion 
f  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of 
>ec.  2, 1957,  p.  899. 


In  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered,  the  Sai- 
gon meeting  recorded  substantial  achievements  in 
development.  Both  private  and  public  invest- 
ment advanced  significantly.  The  production  of 
food  grains  increased  appreciably  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year.  In  mining  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  output,  especially  of  pe- 
troleum and  iron  ores.  Industrial  production  also 
increased,  particularly  in  industries  turning  out 
capital  goods. 

Private  investment,  the  report  points  out,  is  of 
major  importance  in  the  economic  growth  of  the 
region.  Many  countries  are  taking  steps  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
foreign  investments  in  capital-importing  nations. 
The  Consultative  Committee  also  took  cognizance 
of  the  heavy  worldwide  demand  for  capital,  un- 
derscoring the  need  for  measures  to  stimulate 
foreign  investment. 

External  economic  assistance  from  government 
sources  continues  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  development.  The  equivalent  of  about 
$1  billion  has  been  made  available  by  nonarea 
members  of  the  Committee  to  countries  of  the 
region  during  1956-57.  U.S.  aid,  including 
grants  and  credits  repayable  in  dollars  as  well  as 
local  currencies,  was  about  $900  million  of  this 
total.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Colombo  Plan, 
external  assistance  from  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  has  been  approximately  $3.5  bil- 
lion. In  addition,  since  1950  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  made 
loans  totaling  $555  million  to  countries  in  the 
area. 

In  assessing  the  development  tasks  ahead,  mem- 
ber countries  at  the  Saigon  meeting  noted  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  underlined  the  need 
for  flexible  development  plans.  A  realistic 
balance  of  resources  against  aspirations  is,  the 
Committee  declares,  essential  if  there  is  to  be 
progress  without  serious  inflation  or  external  dis- 
equilibrium. The  document  finds  in  the  search 
for  capital  and  skills,  however,  signs  that  mem- 
ber countries  are  pursuing  tasks  of  economic 
growth  with  considerable  speed  and  energy. 
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United  States  Views 
on  Algerian  Question 

Statement  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly  x 

Only  last  February  this  committee  was  consid- 
ering the  question  of  Algeria.2  Our  discussion 
then,  as  now,  dealt  with  the  same  issues.  It  re- 
vealed the  same  sharp  differences  in  approach  and 
in  viewpoint.  At  the  same  time,  the  complexities 
and  implications  of  the  problem  in  Algeria  were 
fully  appreciated.  Because  of  this  we  eventually 
concluded  our  discussion  by  adopting  unani- 
mously a  resolution  whose  operative  paragraph 
expressed  our  hope  that  a  "peaceful,  democratic 
and  just  solution"  would  be  found,  "through  ap- 
propriate means,  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  United  States  supported  that  resolution. 
We  believed  that  this  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  of  the  international  community  would 
furnish  a  helpful  impetus  to  the  development  of 
a  peaceful  solution.  It  had  meaning  for  all  those 
genuinely  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  North  Africa.  The  United  States  was  con- 
vinced then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  avoid  any  step  concerning  the  Algerian 
problem  which  might  prejudice  prospects  for  a 
peaceful  solution. 

During  our  previous  discussion  of  this  item, 
the  United  States  voiced  its  hope  for  a  peaceful 
evolution  of  the  situation  in  Algeria.  We  main- 
tain that  hope.  At  the  outset  of  our  debate,  the 
distinguished  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
M.  Pineau,  made  an  earnest  plea  that  his  Govern- 
ment be  permitted  to  continue  its  efforts  toward 
a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  just  solution  to  which 
this  Assembly  pointed  last  February. 

The  French  National  Assembly  took  a  step  for- 


'Made   in    Committee    I    (Political   and   Security)    on 
Dec  8  |  0.8.  delegation  press  release  2830). 

I'.'  i  nils  Of  M:ir.  11,  1«).",7,  p.  421. 


ward  last  week  by  adopting  a  law  for  Algeri 
dealing  with  community  relationships.  This  la 
contemplates  a  system  which  could  contribute  i 
the  adjustment  of  such  relationships  in  Algeri 
in  a  constructive  and  amicable  way.  Mr.  Chai: 
man,  in  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  avoi 
any  action  in  the  United  Nations  that  migl 
hamper  progress  toward  a  peaceful  and  equitab 
solution. 

There  remains  an  immediate  consideratic 
which  I  stressed  in  this  committee  last  February 
that  is,  the  need  to  bring  an  end  to  violence  ar 
bloodshed  in  Algeria.  Such  an  ending  will  ce 
tainly  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  situation  i 
which  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  all  the  peop 
of  Algeria  can  be  fulfilled.  We  welcome,  in  th 
connection,  Foreign  Minister  Pineau's  reiteratk 
of  France's  intention  to  seek  a  cease-fire,  ho. 
general  elections,  and  work  out  with  the  elect( 
representatives  a  new  structure  for  Algeria. 

Our  discussion  so  far  has  displayed  a  recogr 
tion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Algerian  problei 
Those  who  have  spoken  here  have  been  essential 
moderate  in  their  remarks.  The  spirit  of  concili 
tion  has  been  evident.  The  United  States  hop 
that  this  spirit  will  prevail. 

Those  states  in  the  immediate  area,  in  pa 
ticular,  are  naturally  concerned  to  find  the  roi 
to  peace,  tranquillity,  and  stability.  The  rece 
offer  of  good  offices  by  the  Governments  of  M 
rocco  and  Tunisia  reflects  this  understandat 
concern. 

The  United  States  appreciates  the  worthy  in 
tives  underlying  this  offer  and  the  conciliato 
and  constructive  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  mac 
The  success  of  such  an  initiative  is  naturally  c 
pendent  on  the  agreement  of  those  principal 
concerned.  This  is  true  in  this  case  as  well  as 
others.  Thus,  an  initiative  of  this  kind  won 
require  the  support  of  France,  which  bears  su 
basic  responsibilities  to  this  matter.  If  Fran 
does  not  feel  that  under  existing  circumstances  t 
offer  of  good  offices  can  bring  about  a  satisfacto 
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Resolution  on  Algeria  ' 

U.N.  doc.  A/Res/1184  (XII) 
The  General  Assembly, 
Having  discussed  the  question  of  Algeria, 
Recalling  its  resolution  1012  (XI)  of  15  February 

1967, 

1.  Expresses  again  its  concern  over  the  situation 
in  Algeria ; 

2.  Takes  note  of  the  offer  of  good  offices  made  by 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Morocco  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia ; 

3.  Expresses  the  icish  that,  in  a  spirit  of  effective 
co-operation,  pourparlers  will  be  entered  into,  and 
other  appropriate  means  utilized,  with  a  view  to  a 
solution,  in  conformity  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


'Adopted  unanimously  by  80  votes  in  plenary 
s^s.-ion  on  Dec.  10.  France  did  not  participate,  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  absent. 


olution  at  this  time,  it  is  hoped  that  circum- 
itances  in  the  not  too  distant  future  will  make  it 
wesible  for  steps  such  as  these  or  others  to  be  taken 
vhieh  would  promote  a  peaceful  solution. 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  believes 
France  should  have  a  further  opportunity  to  fos- 
er  political  evolution  toward  the  common  objec- 
ive  of  stability  and  peace  in  Algeria  in  a  way 
rhich  will  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all  the  people 
>f  Algeria. 


Question  of  Self-Determination 

Uatement  by  Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord 

' .>'.  Representative  to  the  General  Assembly 1 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  on  the  item  before 
s  with  one  comment  on  the  nature  of  our  present 
ebate.  The  subject  of  self-determination  is  one 
f  the  most  important  subjects  with  which  the 
Tinted  Nations  has  had  to  deal.  While  it  has  been 
ebated  intently,  it  is  also  a  subject  on  which  there 
i  constantly  something  new  to  say.  New  insights 
re  constantly  being  gained.  It  is  for  that  reason 
hat  we  have  supported  allotting  seven  meetings 
3  the  consideration  of  self-determination.  How- 
ver,  since  the  subject  is  a  vast  one,  we  would 

'Made  in  Committee  III  (Social,  Humanitarian  and 
ultural)  on  Nov.  28  (U.S.  delegation  press  release  2822). 


probably  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  far- 
reaching  conclusions  in  the  short  space  of  the  time 
Ave  have  available  to  us.  It  would  be  strange  and 
ridiculous  procedure  to  postpone  the  item  for  2 
years  and  then  push  through  half -considered  pro- 
posals in  1  week. 

During  the  existence  of  the  United  Nations  we 
have  made  great  advances  in  implementing  the 
provision  of  the  charter  which  proclaims  self-de- 
termination. It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  charter 
provision  has  been  so  widely  applied.  About  600 
million  people,  one-quarter  of  the  total  world  pop- 
ulation, have  seen  their  countries  gain  independ- 
ence. The  growth  in  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  strikingly  emphasizes  this  success.  One 
need  only  mention  the  new  nations  in  Asia  and 
Africa — India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Libya, 
the  Philippines,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Ghana,  Malaya,  South  Viet- 
Nam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Nepal.  Parentheti- 
cally, I  would  contrast  this  stupendous  realization 
of  self-determination  in  the  form  of  new,  inde- 
pendent states  with  recently  developed  forms  of 
outside  domination  which  have  made  a  mockery 
of  the  independence  of  many  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  constantly  sought 
practical  ways  to  support  efforts  toward  realiza- 
tion of  self-determination.  We  have  done  this  in 
political  terms,  often  behind  the  scenes  in  attempt- 
ing to  convince  metropolitan  powers  of  the  mu- 
tual advantages  which  would  come  through  an 
early  and  generous  grant  of  self-determination. 
We  have  assisted,  when  called  upon  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  in  helping  to  prepare  the  eco- 
nomic foundation  upon  which  viable  nations  could 
be  based.  For  example,  in  1950  the  United  Na- 
tions decided  that  Somalia  should  be  administered 
by  Italy  as  a  trust  territory  for  a  period  of  10 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  is  to  become 
an  independent  state.  An  economic  development 
fund  was  established  on  June  28,  1954,  with  an 
original  contribution  equivalent  to  $1.2  million 
contributed  equally  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Italian  Government.  An  additional  $228,000  in 
technical  cooperation  funds  was  committed  in 
1957  as  a  supplementary  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment fund.  This  was  matched  by  an  equiva- 
lent contribution  from  Italy. 

Technical  assistance  and  economic  aid  to  under- 
developed countries  is  being  extended  to  many  of 
the  states  emerging  from  dependent  status.     The 
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United  States  is  proud  to  be  associated  with  these 
projects  which  we  believe  are  a  practical  method 
of  making  such  states  economically  viable  and 
therefore  immune  to  subversion  and  the  worst 
forms  of  economic  domination.  In  addition  to 
our  own  programs  of  direct  assistance  we  have 
been  pleased  to  contribute  over  50  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  so  far  by  the  United  Nations  techni- 
cal assistance  program.  At  the  present  General 
Assembly  we  have  proposed  a  tripling  of  the  size 
of  the  present  technical  assistance  program.  We 
consider  such  action  practical  assistance  to  a  gen- 
uine realization  of  self-determination. 

In  our  view  self-determination  has  often  been 
confused  simply  with  anticolonialism.  This  is 
much  too  limited  a  meaning.  It  must  refer  to 
the  struggle  of  groups  of  people  to  change  their 
political  status,  whatever  the  form  of  the  out- 
side domination  under  which  they  are  living.  In 
some  cases  this  may  be  traditional  colonialism; 
in  others  it  may  be  the  political  subjugation  of 
smaller  states  by  their  larger  neighbors  whatever 
may  be  the  instrument  of  political  control.  Self- 
determination  must,  therefore,  be  closely  related 
to  the  question  of  secession.  What  is  it  that  gives 
one  part  of  a  state  the  right  to  prevent  another 
part  from  establishing  an  independent  state? 
Not  one  of  the  states  represented  here  would  exist 
as  presently  constituted  if  each  national,  lin- 
guistic, or  religious  group  were  permitted  un- 
limited self-determination. 

We  feel  we  have  had  some  experience  with 
self-determination,  having  fought  for  our  own 
independence  and  then  having  experienced  a  ma- 
jor civil  war  over  what  was  one  form  of  the  ques- 
tion of  self-determination.  We  consider  national 
independence  and  national  unity  among  our  high- 
est values.  Both  are  expressions  of  the  will  to- 
ward self-determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  turn  from  the 
general  subject  of  self-determination  to  the  work 
of  the  committee.  We  believe  this  committee  at 
Borne  point  must  come  to  grips  with  one  funda- 
mental problem.  That  problem  is  to  decide  the 
proper  role  of  the  committee  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  self-determination. 

A     wo  see  it,  the  committee  has  two  choices: 

On  the  one  hand,  it  can  turn   its  efforts  toward 

debating  and  attempting  to  establish  machinery 

olve   particular  disputes   in   which   any   in- 


terested party  claims  that  self-determination  has 
been  thwarted.  In  such  an  event  the  committee 
or  any  machinery  it  established  would  be  faced 
with  repeating  and  rehashing  the  debates  and  the 
actions  taken  by  other  United  Nations  agencies. 
One  glance  at  the  political  items  now  before  the 
United  Nations  shows  that  nearly  every  important 
political  question  has  some  aspect  which  relates 
to  self-determination  or  which  one  of  the  parties 
claims  relates  to  self-determination.  Cases  which 
might  be  cited  are  Algeria,  Cyprus,  West  New 
Guinea,  Kashmir,  Hungary,  and  South-West 
Africa.  It  appears  to  us  that,  if  the  objective 
were  to  retard  solutions,  no  better  device  could 
be  found  than  the  interposing  of  new  layers  of 
commissions  or  committees  to  be  concerned  with 
solutions.  We  believe  that  the  Third  Committee 
is  not  the  place  to  embark  on  any  item-by-item 
political  debate.  To  do  so  would  be  to  admit  that 
self-determination  has  no  strictly  human-rights 
aspect  and  is  only  a  collection  of  political  prob- 
lems. To  do  so  would  retard  rather  than  advance 
the  solution  of  concrete  cases. 

The  second  course  which  is  open  to  the  Third 
Committee  is  to  attempt  to  find  a  role  which  sup- 
plements and  goes  beyond  the  work  of  the  politi- 
cal organs.  In  our  opinion  there  are  important 
areas  of  debate  and  action  upon  which  we  can 
embark  and  which  will  deal  with  human  rights 
in  self-determination  and  not  with  the  merits  oi 
individual  political  disputes. 

As  for  my  delegation,  we  do  not  pretend  tc 
know  the  precise  program  which  the  Third  Com- 
mittee should  follow,  but  we  believe  the  most  con- 
structive procedure  would  be  for  delegations, 
when  the  question  of  self-determination  is  taker 
up  at  a  future  session,  to  explore  the  directior 
carefully.  We  can  then  begin  to  develop  a  pro 
gram  to  promote  self-determination  which  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  United  Nation.' 
and  not  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  other  organs 
To  chart  a  constructive  course  of  our  work  w( 
believe  requires  the  best  thought  and  study  w( 
can  give  it.  It  is  too  large  a  task  for  seven  meet 
ings.  But  we  would  hope  the  seven  meetings 
allocated  to  self-determination  at  this  session  wil 
lay  foundations  for  a  much  more  fundamenta 
debate  on  the  question  in  the  future  of  whai 
action  we  can  take  as  a  human-rights  committer 
on  the  question  of  self-determination. 
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JAPAN  -  Free  World  Ally 


Japan  has  been  aptly  described  as  the  northern  anchor  of  the 
free  Asian  defenses  against  communism  and  as  holding,  in  its  own 
future,  the  key  to  the  future  of  Asia. 

Whether  in  the  common  defense  against  Communist  military 
aggression  or  in  the  common  effort  to  build  the  economic  strength 
and  well-being  necessary  to  defend  Asia  against  Communist  corrosion 
and  subversion  from  within,  Japan  occupies  a  position  of  great 
importance.  Conversely,  Communist  control  of  Japan  would  pose  a 
most  serious  threat  to  the  survival  of  freedom  throughout  Asia. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  Japan's  role,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  of  the  country  itself  and  of  the  course  it  has  been 
following  in  the  period  since  its  recovery  of  full  independence. 

This  55-page  pamphlet,  illustrated  with  photographs  and  maps, 
provides  such  background  information.  Part  I  discusses  the  land, 
the  people,  the  Allied  occupation,  Japan  today,  U.S. -Japanese  cul- 
tural relations,  the  government,  and  foreign  relations.  Part  II  deals 
with  the  economy  of  Japan. 

Copies  of  Japan  -  Free  World  Ally  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  25  cents  each. 
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Correction  for  Volume  XXXVII 

The  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  an  error  in  volume  XXXVII : 

December  16,  page  965,  footnote  5 :  The  statement 
by  Ambassador  Lodge  dated  November  19  (U.S. 
delegation  press  release  2818)  was  released  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  resolution  enlarging  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Disarmament  Commission,  not 
following  the  vote  on  the  24-power  resolution  on 
fundamental  principles. 
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Sub-Sahara  Africa,  problems  and  prospects  of,  article 

(Palmer),  930 
Visit  of  Julius  C.  Holmes  to,  itinerary,  650 
Aggression,  question  of  defining,  statement   (Klutznick) 

and  General  Assembly  resolution,  890 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute  of : 
Convention  (1944)  on  the,  478 

Proposed  expansion  of  activities,  address  (Rubottom) 
925 
Agricultural  surpluses,  U.S.,  use  in  overseas  programs : 
Agreements  with — 

Bolivia,  86,  129,  549;  Brazil,  334;  Burma,  129;  Co- 
lombia, 662,  734,  1039;  Ecuador,  770;  Israel,  942; 
Korea,  Republic  of,  906;  Mexico,  814;  Pakistan! 
980 ;  Peru,  478 ;  Philippines,  172,  298 ;  Poland  405* 
444 ;  Turkey,  734 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act: 
Administration    of,     announcement    and    Executive 

order,  1044 
President's  6th  semiannual  report  to  Congress  (Jan. 
1-June30, 1957),  281 
Assistance  to  Colombo  Plan  countries,  757 
Discussions  with  Poland,  803 

Effect  on  balance  of  payments  with  Latin  America,  81 
Effect   on   Canadian    economy,    discussions   regarding 

683,  684 
Emergency  relief  aid  to  Colombia,  1042 
Foreign    currency    receipts    from,    proposed    use    of, 
address  (Nixon),  706 
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Agricultural  surpluses— Continued 
Mutual  security  program,   statement    (Hollistei,    415 
Report  to  12th  session  of  GATT  contracting  parties' 1007 
Statement  (Mann),  848 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.    See 

under  Agricultural  surpluses 
Agriculture    (see  also   Food   and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion) : 

Colombo  Plan  countries,  development  in,  communi- 
que, 900 

Domestic  agriculture,  relationship  to  foreign  trade 
policy,  address  (Beale),874 

Irrigation  project  in  Japan,  International  Bank  loan 
for,  355 

Latin  America,  agricultural  development  in,  926 

Plant  protection  convention   (1951),  international,  218 

Soviet  agriculture,  problems  of,  address  (Allen  Dulles), 

World   agricultural   production,   growth   of,   statement 
(Jacoby),498 
Aguinaldo,  Gen.  Emilio,  60 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Economic  and  technical  aid, 

Military  assistance,  and  Mutual  security 
Air  transport.    See  Aviation 
Aircraft.    See  Aviation 

Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  members,  76,  981 
Albania : 

Independence  day,  1000 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  444 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  173 
Slavery  convention  (1926) ,  366 
WMO,  convention,  334 
Algerian  question : 

General  Assembly  resolution,  1047 

U.S.-Moroccan  views,  joint  statement  (Dulles,  Mohamed 

V),956 
U.S.  position,  statements:  Dulles,  14,  142;  Lodge,  1046 
Aliens,  acquisition  of  permanent  residence  status,  1033 
Aliens,  nonimmigrant,  waiver  of  U.S.  fingerprinting  re- 
quirements for,  address   (Auerbach),  announcement, 
and  text  of  regulation,  682, 1034 
Almonds,  shelled  or  prepared,  tariff  quota  on,  letter  (Eisen- 
hower), announcement,  and  proclamation,  210,  852 
Alsike  clover  seed,  extension  of  tariff  quota  on,  announce- 
ment and  proclamation,  210 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration,  65 
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American  Doctrine,  U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Middle  East  as  a  means  of  combatting  com- 
munism : 
Addresses  and  statement :  Dulles,  232,  532,  559 ;  Kretz- 

mann,  352 ;  Richards,  17 
Application  to  Syria,  question  of,  statements  (Dulles), 

527,  528,  529 
President's  1st  report  to  Congress    (Mar.  9-June  30, 

1957), 339 
Relationship  to  overall  U.S.  policy  in  area,  statement 

(Dulles),  714 
Soviet  views  on,  statement  (White)  and  texts  of  notes, 
525,  602,  603 
American  Republics.    See  Latin  America  and  individual 

countries 
Amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights  treaty  with 

Iran,  129 
Anderson,  Robert  B.,  463, 476, 683 
Angulo,  Lt.  Sigfredo,  70,  73 
Anschuetz,  Norbert  L.,  174 
Antidumping  Act  (1921),  proposed  revision,  statement  of 

Department's  views  (Birch),  436 
Antilles,  Netherlands : 
Friendship,    commerce,    and    navigation    treaty    with 

Belgium,  extension  to,  860 
Road  traffic  convention   (1949),  extension  to,  42 
Antitrust  legislation,  national,  and  international  cartels, 

GATT  consideration  of,  1008 
ANZUS  Council,  meeting  and  delegations,  646 
Aqaba,  Gulf  of : 

International     status     of,     U.S.     position,     statement 

(Dulles),  232 
Procedures  for  passage  of  ships  into,  112 
Arab-Israeli   dispute    (see   also  Arms   supply   and   Suez 
Canal  problem)  : 
Israeli  dispute  with  Egypt : 
General  Assembly  actions  regarding,  address   (Her- 

ter),  225,  226 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  112,  232 
Palestine   refugees,   problem   of,   addresses   and   state- 
ments: Dulles,  96,  102;  Ludlow,  996,  998;  Wilcox, 
106,  563,  564,  794 
Soviet  efforts  to  exploit  problem,  addresses:  Ludlow, 

994 ;  Murphy,  485 
U.  S.  position,  statement  (Dulles) ,  232, 234 
Arab  States,  U.S.  policy  toward,  statement  (Lodge),  781 
Aramburu,  Gen.  Pedro  Eugenio,  929 
Arbitration,    Permanent   Court   of,    designation   of   U.S. 

members,  196 
Arctic  aerial  inspection,  statement  (Dulles),  10 
Argentina : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  343 
Aviation  Week,  messages  (Aramburu,  Eisenhower),  929 
Desire    for    Increased    U.S.    economic   aid,    statement 

(Dulles), 97 
Internationa]  Bank,  membership  in,  317,  601 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  861 
Duties  :wi(]  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife, 

protocol  to  1928  convention,  602 
Nationality  of  women,  convention  (1933)  on,  770 
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Argentina — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Political  rights  of  women,  inter-American  convention 

(1948)  on,  770 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  42 
Universal  copyright  convention  (1952),  942 
Armaments  (see  also  Arms  supply,  Atomic  energy:  Nu- 
clear  weapons,   Disarmament,   Missiles,   and  Outer- 
space  projectiles)  : 
Combat  materiel,   illegal   introduction   into  Korea  by 

Chinese  Communists,  394,  395,  968,  971 
NATO  armaments,  question  of  manufacture  by  Euro- 
pean countries,  statement  (Dulles),  1029 
Reduction  of : 
Conventional  weapons,  address  (Dulles),  269,  270,  271 
Economic   desirability   of,    statements :   Jacoby,   324, 

502 ;  Lodge,  963 
4-power    (U.S.,    Canada,    France,    U.K.)    proposals, 
statements:    Eisenhower,    455;    Lodge,    632,    671; 
working  paper,  451 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
U.S.-Japanese  views,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower, 
Kishi),  52 
Replacement  of  old  weapons  by  U.N.  Command  (Korea), 

announcement  and  statement,  58 
Soviet   emphasis    on   development   of,    address    (Allen 

Dulles),  645 
Trade  in,  Western  proposal  for  international  control,  454 
U.S.  armaments,  status  of,  address   (Eisenhower),  820 
Armed  forces : 

Air   defense  forces    (U.S.-Canadian),    integration  of, 

joint  statement  (Wilson,  Pearkes),  306 
British  and  French,  withdrawal  from  Suez  Canal  zone 

in  response  to  U.N.  appeal,  376 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war  and  wounded  and  sick,  86,  173,  405,  861 
Prisoners   of  war,   South  Korean  and  U.S.   troops  in 
Communist  hands,  statements  (Judd),  969,  970,  974 
Reduction  of : 

4-power  (U.S.,  Canada,  France,  U.K.)  proposals,  state- 
ments :  Eisenhower,  455 ;  Lodge,  632,  635,  668,  671 ; 
working  paper,  451 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  addresses:  Dulles,  269,  271, 
556 ;  Wilcox,  565 
Soviet  forces  in  Hungary.     See  Hungarian  question 
Status-of-forces  agreements.    See  Status-of -forces 
U.N.  Emergency  Force.    See  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force 
Armed  Forces,  U.S. : 
Aid  to  German  ship  Pamir,  letter  of  appreciation  (Von 

Brentano),681 
Budgetary  reduction  of,  effect  on  London  disarmament 

negotiations,  statement  (Dulles), 348 
In  Germany,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  for  con- 
tribution to  costs  of  maintenance,  42,  129 
In  Japan,  reduction  of,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower, 

Kishi)  and  statements  (Dulles),  52,  97,  98 
In  Morocco,  joint  statement   (Dulles,  Mohamed  V)  re- 
garding, 956 
Military  missions,  U.S.,  abroad.    See  Military  missions 
Need  for  increased  pay  for,  address  (Eisenhower),  869 
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Armed  Forces,  U.S.— Continued 
Personnel  serving  abroad,  letter  from  President  Eisen- 
hower for  inclusion  in  passports  of,  275 
Summational  authority  over,  question   of,   statement 

(Dalles),  790 
Use  in   the  Middle  East,  question  of.     See  American 
Doctrine 
Arms  supply  to  the  Middle  East  : 
Egypt,    purchase   of    Soviet    submarines,    address   and 

statement :  Dulles,  100;  Wilcox,  106 
Control  of,  prospects  for,  statements  (Dulles),  710,  714 
Israel,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  statements  (Dulles),  101 

Soviet  deliveries,  article  (Dulles),  570 
Syria.    Soviet-bloc   shipments    to,    address   and    state- 
ments :  Dulles.  529, 55S ;  Lodge,  778 
Tunisia.   U.S.   deliveries   to,   announcement  and   state- 
ments  (Dulles),  882,  918,  920,  921,  922,  1028 
U.S.  policy   (see  also  American  Doctrine),'  statements 
(Dulles),  232,  526,  528,  529,  532 
Armstrong.  Willis  C,  321 
Arneson,  R.  Gordon,  174 
Arts.     Advisory    Committee    on    the,     appointment    of 

members,  747 
isia,  South  Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia  (see  also  Far  East 
and  individual  countries)  : 
Asian  Regional  Conference  (ILO),  4th,  U.S.  delegation, 

940 
Asian  regional  nuclear  center.    See  Asian  regional 
Collective  security.    See  Collective  security  and  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Communist  subversion  in.    See  under  Communism 
Cultural  and  economic  aspirations  of,  address  (Herter) 

831,  834 
Economic  development  (see  also  Colombo  Plan)  of  free 
Asian  countries,  U.S.-Japanese  discussions,  52,  53 
Nationalism,  growth  in,  576 
Rising  influence  of,  address  (Wilcox),  179 
South  Pacific  Commission : 
Alternate  U.S.  commissioner,  appointment,  990 
The  First  Ten  Tears,  article  (Keesing) ,  423 
D  ..v.  members,  question  of  Security  Council  seats  for, 

address  (Wilcox),  567 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  article  (Dulles),  575 
sian  regional  nuclear  center : 
Establishment  at  Manila,  proposed,  149 
Working   group    1st   meeting,    announcement,    address 
(Hollister),   and   texts  of  communique   and   final 
report,  308 
tlantic  alliance,  transcript  of  radio  interview    (Dulles, 

Serpell)  regarding,  987 
tlantic  Community  (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization),   addresses   and    remarks:    Dulles,    419; 
Elbrick,  047  ;  Herter,  135 
iomie  energy,  nuclear  weapons  : 
Estimate   of   Communist    China's    ability    to    produce, 

statement  (Dulles),  141 
International  control  of : 
4-power    (U.S.,    Canada,    France,    U.K.)    proposals, 
statements :  Eisenhower,  455 ;  Lodge,  631,  633,  634, 
635,  668,  671,  961,  964 ;  working  paper,  452 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
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Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons— Continued 
International  control  of— Continued 

U.S.    and    Soviet   positions,    addresses,    article,   and 
statements :  Dulles,  99,  100,  269,  270,  555,  556,  573  ; 
Eisenhower,  418;  Wilcox,  564,  798 
U.S.-Japanese  discussions,  joint  communique  (Eisen- 
hower, Kishi),  52,  53 
NATO  stockpile,  proposed,   statements    (Dulles)     233 

234,  825,  916,  919 
Testing  of,  proposed  suspension : 

4-power    (U.S.,    Canada,    France,    U.K.)    proposals, 
statements:  Dulles,  556;  Eisenhower,  455;  Lodge, 
632,  633,  634,  668,  669,  671.  672,  961,  964;  working 
paper,  452 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
U.S.  and  Soviet  views,  addresses,  article,  and  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  96,  99, 100,  270,  348,  572 ;  Eisenhower, 
418 ;  Lodge,  632 ;  Wilcox,  258,  564,  565,  798 
U.S.-Japanese  views,  joint  communique  and  messages 
(Eisenhower,  Kishi),  53,  635 
Use  in  event  of  attack  on  allies,  U.S.  policy  and  allied 
views,  statements  (Dulles),  920 
Atomic  energy,  peaceful  uses  (see  also  Asian  regional  nu- 
clear  center,    Atomic   Energy   Agency,    and   Atomic 
Energy  Community)  : 
Agreements  with — 

Brazil,  334,  356;  Cuba,   696;   Ecuador,  41;   France, 
147,  173,  445;  Germany,  Federal  Republic  of,  129, 
147,  149,  173,  334,  366,  404;  Iraq,  41;  Italy,  147, 
173 ;  Netherlands,  173,  366 ;  Nicaragua,  41,  42 ;  Nor- 
way, 42 ;  Peru,  260,  261 ;  Portugal,  42,  587 ;  Spain, 
403,   405;   Thailand,   86;   Union  of   South   Africa, 
215,  218,  445 
Article,    remarks,    and   statements:    Dulles,    575,    576; 
Eisenhower,    146;    Herter,    148;    McKinney,    857; 
Strauss,  147,  148 
Inter-American  Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  establish- 
ment, 925, 976 
Nuclear  energy  materials : 

EURATOM  treaty  provision  for  common  market  in 

1005 
Uranium  resources,  agreement  extending  agreement 
with  Brazil  for  cooperative  program  of  reconnais- 
sance, 366 
Uranium  235,  U.S.  releases  of,  remarks  and  state- 
ments :  Eisenhower,  146 ;  Strauss,  147, 638 
Nuclear  power  station  in  Italy,  World  Bank  sponsor- 
ship of  study  for,  357 
Atomic  energy,  radiation  effects  on  human  health,  U.S. 
efforts    for    safeguarding    against,    address,    article, 
message,  and  statements :  Dulles,  557,  572,  573 ;  Eisen- 
hower, 636 ;  Hagerty,  185 ;  Lodge,  669 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International: 

Establishment  of,  addresses,  remarks,  and  statement: 
Dulles,   555;    Eisenhower,   307;    Wadsworth,   238; 
Wilcox,  798 
Extension  of  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 

Act  to,  announcement  and  Executive  order,  547 
Functions  and  progress  of,  remarks  (McKinney),  857 
General  Conference,  1st : 
Remarks  and  message :  Eisenhower,  638 ;  Strauss,  637 
U.S.  delegation,  618 
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Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International — Continued 

Proposal   of  W.    Sterling   Cole  as   director,   U.S.   aide 

memoire,  505 
Relationship  to  disarmament,  address  (Wilcox),  565 
Role  of  Brazil  in  formation  of,  356 
Statute,  current  actions,  42,  86,  218,  260,  334,  365,  444, 

478,  509,  549,  586,  626,  662,  696,  734,  769,  861,  942 
U.S.  representative  on  Board  of  Governors,  586 
Atomic  Energy  Community,  European : 

Functions,     announcement    and    statements     (Herter, 

Strauss),  147, 148 
Relationship  to  GATT,  1005 
Significance  of,  statement  (Zellerbach),  610 
Atomic  information : 

U.S.  views  on  exchange  of,  remarks   (McKinney),  858 
U.S.-Australian  agreement  for  exchange  of  atomic  in- 
formation for  mutual  defense  purposes,  215,  216 
(text),  218, 405 
U.S.-British    cooperation    regarding,    declaration    and 
joint  statement,  740,  741 
Attorney    General,    legislative    authority    regarding    im- 
migration and  nationality,  1032,  1033,  1034 
Auerbach,  Frank  L.,  1030 
Australia : 

Air  transport  negotiations  with  U.S.,  21,  879 
Participation  in  collective  security  arrangements,  390 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  amending  1946  agreement 

with  U.S.,  402, 405 
Atomic   Energy   Agency,   International,  statute,  334 
Atomic   information   for   mutual    defense   purposes, 
agreement  with  U.S.  for  cooperation  regarding  ex- 
change of,  215, 216  (text) ,  218, 405 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 

Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
Austria : 

Balance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 

International  Bank  loan,  685 

Tariff  concessions  to  U.S.,  GATT,  renegotiation  of,  581, 

851 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Austrian  dollar  bonds,  agreement  and  protocol  with 

U.S.  regarding,  173,  297,  532,  549,  662 
Double  taxation  of  income,  convention  with  U.S.  for 

avoidance,  405, 722,  814 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 

Military  equipment,  materials,  and  services,  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  relating  to  purchase  of,  405 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  366 
Auto  travel,  international.     See  Travel 
Aviation : 
Aerin]    Inspection  proposals  of  President  Eisenhower. 

See  Disarmament 
Aeronautical   Research  and  Development,  meeting  of 
NATO  Advisory  Group  for,  letter   (Eisenhower), 
951 
Air  defense  forces,  U.S.  and  Canadian  integration  of, 
joint  statement  (Wilson,  Pearkes),  306 


Aviation — Continued 

Air  transport  talks,  with — 

Australia,  21 ;  Belgium,  280 ;  Brazil,  579 ;  France,  754, 
1037 ;  Scandinavian  countries,  846 
Air  transportation,  development  in  Latin  America,  926 
Air     transportation     policy,     international,     address 

(Dillon),  877 
Aircraft,  Soviet,  permission  for  flight  to  U.S.,  announce- 
ment and  note,  470 
Aircraft,  U.S.,  claims  for  destruction.    See  under  Claims 
Aviation     Week,     Argentine,     messages     (Aramburu, 

Eisenhower),  929 
Helicopters,  U.S.,  provision  to  Pakistan  for  emergency 

transportation  purposes,  187 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.     See  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Aerial  photography,  agreement  with  Venezuela  for 

joint  program  of,  696 
Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland,  agreements  for  joint  financing,  42,  906 
Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

478,  942 
Air  transport  agreements,  with — 

Australia,  402,  405;  Cuba,  626;  Egypt,  354,  405 
Aircraft,  imported,  agreements  relating  to  certificates 
of  airworthiness,  with — 
Belgium,  1049 ;  Spain,  662 
Carriage   by   air,   international,    protocol   amending 
1929   convention   for   unification   of  certain   rules 
relating  to,  1018 
Civil  aviation  convention   (1944),  international,  and 
protocol  amending,  42,  509,  942 
Azores,   defense  facilities  in,   supplementary  agreement 
with  Portugal,  joint  statement  and  text,  905 

Baghdad  Pact : 
Member    countries,    U.S.    economic    assistance    under 

American  Doctrine,  341 
Military  Committee,  U.S.  participation  in,  277,  278 
Ministerial  Council,  3d  meeting,  statements   (Hender- 
son) and  text  of  final  communique,  276 
Working  Party  report  on  proposed  establishment  of 
free  trade  area,  text  of  final  communique,  684 
Balance  of  payments : 

Consultations  under  GATT,  153,  1005 
U.S.-Latin  America,  article   (Lederer,  Culbertson),  791 
Ballistic  missiles.     See  Missiles 
Baltic  States,   Soviet  assurances  prior  to  incorporation, 

377 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.     See  Inter- 
national Bank 

Barbados,  agreement  supplementing  1956  agreement  with 
U.K.   regarding  establishment  of  oceanographic  re- 
search station  in,  861 
Barbour,  Robert  E.,  334 
Barco,  James  W.,  626 
Bartlett,  Frederic  P.,  478 
Bases,  U.S.,  overseas.     See  Military  bases 
Beale,  Wilson  Thomas  Moore,  Jr.,  662,  803,  871 
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Beam,  Jacob  D.,  130 
Beaulac,  Willard  L.,  647 
Becker,  Loftus  E.,  16,  42, 884 
Belgian  Congo: 
Belgian  tax  convention  with  U.S.,  application  to,  477, 

625 
International  Bank  loan,  1010 
Belgium : 

Air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  280 
Brussels  Exhibition.    See  Brussels  Universal 
Import  restrictions,  elimination  of,  1006 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aircraft,  imported,  replacement  of  1932  arrangement 
with  U.S.  relating  to  certificates  of  airworthiness 
1049 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention  (1952)   to  facilitate  importation,  626 
Double  taxation  on  income,  supplementary  convention 

with  U.S.,  445,  477,  625  (text) 
GATT,  6th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  509 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.  (on  behalf  of  Benelux), 
supplementary  to  GATT,  129,  200 
Belgo-Luxembourg     Economic     Union,     GATT     supple- 
mentary trade  agreement  on  behalf  of,  129,  200 
Benelux.     See  Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union 
Benson,  Ezra  Taft,  683 
Berding,  Andrew  H.,  835 
Berlin : 

Congress  Hall,  opening,  431 
East  Berlin  uprising,  4th  anniversary,  50 
Increase  in  refugees  entering,  26 
Mayor  Otto  Suhr,  tribute  to,  address  (Murphy),  483 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  U.S.  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Republic  on  behalf  of  citv,  129,  149,  173, 
334 

Motion  picture  films,  U.S.  agreement  with  Federal 
Republic  regarding  importation  and  exhibition  of, 
extension  to  Land  Berlin,  906 
Northwest    Atlantic   fisheries,    application    to    Land 
Berlin   of   international  convention   and   protocol 
for,  942 
Plant   protection    convention    (1951),    international, 
extension  to  Land  Berlin,  218 
Berlin  Declaration,  4-power  (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  Federal 

Republic)   statement  on  German  reunification,  304 
Bicycles,  U.S.  tariff  policy  regarding,  722 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention   (1924)  for  uni- 
fication of  rules  relating  to,  and  protocol  of  signature, 
906 
Birch,  John  A.,  436 
Black,  Eugene  R.,  357 
Bohlen,  Charles  E.,  60 
Bolivia,  agricultural  commodities  agreements  with  U.S., 

86,  129,  549 
Bonds  of  Austrian  issue  denominated  in  dollars,  agreement 
and  protocol  with  Austria  regarding,  173,  297,  532, 
549,  662 
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Bonin  Islands,  return  of  administrative  control  to  Japan, 
U.S.-Japanese  discussions  regarding,  joint  communi- 
que (Eisenhower,  Kishi),  52 
Boundary  waters,  U.S.-Canadian  cooperation  in  manage- 
ment of,  720,  721 
Bovey,  John  A.,  Jr.,  478 

Bow  resolution  regarding  criminal  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
forces  abroad,  memorandum  and  letters  (Eisenhower, 
Herter),  198,  296 
Brazil : 

Air  transport  consultations  with  U.S.,  579 
Tariff  adjustments  under  GATT,  1006 
Tariff  negotiations  with  U.S.,  notice  of  preliminary  hear- 
ings, 804 
Taxes  inconsistent  with  GATT,  removal  of,  1008 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural    surpluses,    agreement    correcting   1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  334 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  334, 

356 
Atomic   Energy  Agency,   International,   statute,   334 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  armed  con- 
flict, protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  366 
Educational  exchange,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  fi- 
nancing, 860,  861 
Uranium  reconnaissance,  agreement  extending  1955 
agreement  with  U.S.,  366 
U.S.  consulate  at  Curitiba,  opening,  445 
British  Guiana,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of  in- 
ternational money  orders,  1018 
Broadcasting.    See  Telecommunications 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  308,  312 
Brucker,  Wilber  M.,  718 

Brussels  Universal  and  International  Exhibition  for  1958 : 
Deputy  U.S.  Commissioner  General,  appointment,  119 
State  Department  administration  of  U.S.  participation, 
announcement  and  Executive  order,  150 
Bulgaria : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  444 
Destruction  of  Israeli  aircraft   (1955),  application  by 
U.S.  to  ICJ  regarding  damage  claims  for  deaths 
of  American  passengers,  texts  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, 882 
Nikola  Petkov,  10th  anniversary  of  execution,  567 
Burgess,  W.  Randolph,  218,  951 
Burma : 

Agricultural   commodities,   agreement  amending   1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  129 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  769 
Civil   aviation,   international,   protocol   amending   con- 
vention on,  509 
Economic  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  861 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
Butterfat  articles,  import  restrictions  on,  announcement 

and  proclamation,  357 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   (See  also  Soviet 
Union),  convention   (1936)   fixing  minimum  age  for 
employment  at  sea,  42 
Byington,  Homer  Morrison,  Jr.,  662 

Cabot,  John  M.,  1038 

Calendar  of  international  meetings,  38,  246,  398,  583,  729, 

888 
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Calhoun,  John  A.,  770 
Cambodia : 

ICJ,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction  de- 
posited, 734 
Mutual  mapping  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.   re- 
lating to,  814 
Cameroons,  French,   establishment  of  U.S.  consulate  at 

Yaounde,  261 
Canada : 
Air  defense  forces,  integration  with  U.S.  forces,  joint 

statement  (Wilson,  Pearkes) ,  306 
Atomic  missile  bases,  U.S.,  question  of  establishment  in, 

statement  (Dulles),  917 
Continental  defense  system,  cooperation  with  U.S.,  ad- 
dress  (Eisenhower),  821 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament  and  London  disarma- 
ment talks 
Election  to  Security  Council,  statement  (Lodge),  661 
International    Joint    Commission.    See    International 

Joint  Commission 
Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,  3d  meeting,  announcement  and  joint  com- 
munique, 381,  474,  683 
Prime  Minister,  meeting  with  Secretary  Dulles,  272 
Security  information,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  notes 

regarding  exchange  and  handling  of,  384 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  renegotiation  of,  581,  850 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  334 
Double  taxation  of  income,  convention  modifying  and 
supplementing  1942  convention  with  U.S.  for  avoid- 
ance of,  405,  612,  626,  734 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
GATT,  6th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 

to  texts  of  schedules,  509 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  interim  convention  on  conser- 
vation, 586 
Sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Fraser  River  sys- 
tem,   protocol  to   1930   convention   with   U.S.   for 
protection,    preservation,    and    extension    of,    129, 
218,  366 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Whaling  convention    (1946),  international,   protocol 
amending,  86 
U.S.  relations  with,  address  and  remarks : 

Brucker,  718 ;  Jones,  380 
U.S.  tariff  quotas  on  potatoes,  revision  of,  154 
Candau,  M.G.,  1000,  1003 
Capital,  private,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital  abroad 
CARE,  emergency  relief  aid  to  Colombia,  1042 
Cargd,  William  I.,  510 
Curias  Castillo,  Tiburcio,  717 

Caribbean  Commission,  U.S.  delgation  to  7th  session  of 
West   Indian  Conference  and  25th  meeting  of  Com- 
mission, 906 
Oarnahan,  Ben.  A.  s.  J.,  443,  652,  974 
Carpenter,  ITrancls  W.,  462 

f':irt<-i-.  international,  and  national  antitrust  legislation, 
G  'i  r  i  on  [deration  of,  io<>8 
iio  Armas,  Carlos,  278 


Central  America  (see  also  Inter- America,  Latin  America, 
and  Pan  American),  itinerary  for  visit  by  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  84 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  relationship  of  coordinating 

functions  to  foreign  policymaking,  432 
Ceylon : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  444 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  444 
Tariff   concessions    to   U.S.,    GATT,    renegotiation   of, 

581,  850,  852 
U.S.    Ambassador,   confirmation   and  statement    (Dul- 
les), 218,  345 
Chapin,  Vinton,  218 
Chapman,  Daniel  Ahmling,  1029 
Charter    of    the    United    Nations.     See    United    Nations 

Charter 
Chemistry,    International   Union   of  Pure  and   Applied, 

U.S.  delegation  to  19th  conference,  213 
Chile : 

Closing   of   U.S.    consulate    and   opening   of   consular 

agency  at  Valparaiso,  662 
ILO,  instrument  (1953)   for  amending  of  constitution, 

478 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  con- 
vention, 478 
Telecommunication    convention    (1952),    international, 

and  final  protocol,  86 
Uranium  resources,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  coopera- 
tive program  relating  to,  734 
Visit  to  U.S.  by  President,  announcement,  343 
China,  Communist: 

Atomic  weapons,  estimate  of  ability  to  produce,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  141 
Cultural  exchanges  with  U.S.,  question  of,  address  and 

statement  (Dulles),  93,  229 
Detention  and  release  of  U.S.  civilians,  390,  420,  1000 
Disarmament  agreement,  proposed,  question  of  inclu- 
sion of  Communist  China,  statement  (Dulles),  140 
Education  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  26 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  861 
Internal  problems  of,  address,  article,  and  statements: 

Dulles,  139,  143,  144,  570;  Murphy,  484 
International  Red  Cross  conference,  walkout  of  Chinese 

Communist  delegates,  statement  (Reap),  904 
Mao  Tse-tung's  speech,  statements  (Dulles)  regarding 

101, 139 
Olympic  Games,  question  of  participation  in,  statement 

(Dulles),  530 
Subversive  policy  in  the  Far  East,  addresses :  Jones, 

842;  Murphy,  484 
Thought-control  policy  in,  address  (Allen  Dulles),  643 
Trade  with,  question  of  controls  on,  addresses  and  state- 
ments: Dulles,  14,  15,  93,  145;  Sebald,  392 
Travel  to : 

Correspondents,  U.S. : 
Authorization  and  statements    (Dulles),  420,  459, 

460,  461 
Question  of  reciprocal  admission  to  U.S.  and  Com- 
munist China,  statement  (Johnson)  and  proposal, 
533 
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China,  Communist — Continued 
Travel  to — Continued 

Passports,   issuance  to  relatives  of  imprisoned  U  S 
citizens,  999 

U.S.  policy,  address  (O'Connor),  announcement,  and 
message  (Herter),  392,  607 
U.X.  representation,  question  of,  addresses  and  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  93 ;  Lodge,  658;  Sebald,  391 ;  Wilcox 
566,  794 

U.S.  policy  of  nonrecognition,  addresses  and  statements  • 
Dulles,  91,  139,  144 ;  Sebald,  389,  390 
China.  Republic  of: 
Exclusion  from  International   Red    Cross  Conference, 

Communist  attempt  at,  statement  (Reap),  904 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  549 
Educational  exchange  program,  agreement  amending 
and  extending  1947  agreement  with  U.S.,  1017,  1049 
Parcel  post,  insured,  agreement  with  U.S.  concerning 

exchange,  549,  906 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  297 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,     protocol 
amending,  770 
U.N.  membership,  address  and  statements :  Dulles  93 

Lodge,  659 
U.S.    mutual    security   aid,   statements:    Dulles    412 

Hollister,  416 
U.S.  policy  toward,  addresses:  Dulles,  92;  Jones   843 
Sebald,  390 
Churchill,  Gordon,  683 
CIA.    See  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Citizen's  Responsibility  in  International  Affairs,  address 

(Wilcox),  103 
Citizenship  and  education,  relationship  to  NATO  objec- 
tives, address  (Xorstad),  952 
Citrus  fruit,  agreement  with  U.K.  relating  to  sale  for 

sterling,  587 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  role  in  negotiation  of  air  trans- 
port agreements,  878 
Civil  aviation.     See  Aviation 

Civil   Aviation   Organization,   International.     See  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization 
Civilian  persons,   Geneva  convention    (1949)    relative  to 

treatment  in  time  of  war,  86, 173,  405,  861 
Civilians,  U.S.     See  United  States  citizens 
Claims : 
Federal    Republic    of    Germany,    modification    of   law 

for  external  restitution,  581 
German  war  assets,  proposed  return  of,  230,  306 
Owners  of  seagoing  ships,  text  of  international  con- 
vention on  limitation  of  liability,  759 
Pacific  Islands  Trust  Territory,  settlement  of  claims  in 

251 
Tripartite  Commission  on  German  assets  in  Japan,  no- 
tice regarding  claims,  30 
U.S.  claims  against — 
Bulgaria,  for  deaths  of  American  citizens  resulting 
from  destruction  of  Israeli  aircraft,  texts  of  dip- 
lomatic correspondence,  882 
Soviet  Union  for  destruction  of  aircraft  over  Sea  of 

Japan,   notes  regarding  submission  to  ICJ,  470 
Soviet  Union  for  destruction  of  B-29  over  Hokkaido, 
announcement  and  U.S.  note,  68 
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Claims — Continued 

War   damage  claims,  memorandum   of  understanding 
with  Italy  regarding,  814 
Clothespins,  spring,  import  duty  on : 

Announcement,    letter    (Eisenhower),    and    proclama- 
tion, 958 
Complaint  by  Denmark  and  Sweden  at  12th  session  of 
GATT,  1008 
Clothing  and  food  industries,  U.S.,  observation  by  Polish 

officials,  748 
Clough,  Ralph  N.,  42 

Clover   seed,    alsike,    extension   of   tariff  quota    on,   an- 
nouncement and  proclamation,  210 
Coal  and    Steel   Community,   European.     See   European 

Coal  and  Steel  Community 
Cole,  Rep.  W.  Sterling,  505,  798 
Coleman,  John  S.,  8w 

Collective  security    (see  also  Atlantic  Community,   De- 
fense,   Mutual    defense,    Mutual    security,    and   Na- 
tional defense)  : 
Allied  defense  policy,  statements  (Dulles),  786,  788,  789 
Asia   (see  also  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization)  : 
ANZUS  Council,  meeting  and  delegates,  646 
Australian  participation  in,  390 
U.S.  participation  in,  842 

U.S.-Pakistani   views  regarding,  joint  communique 
(Eisenhower,  Suhrawardy),  186 
Concept  of,  statements  (Dulles),  12,  790 
Economic  aspects  of,  report  by  Office  of  the  President 
724 

Europe.    See  European  security  and  North  Atlantic 

Treaty  Organization 
Near  and  Middle  East.     See  American   Doctrine  and 

Baghdad  Pact 
Regional  organizations  for,  question  of  further  integra- 
tion, statement  (Dulles),  988 
Relationship  to  inter-American  economic  development, 

statement  (Anderson),  465 
Relationship  to  trade  policy,  address  (Beale),  872 
U.S.  and  free-world  policy  of,  address  and  article  (Dul- 
les), 557,  571 
U.S.-British  policy,  declaration    (Eisenhower,  Macmil- 
lan),  740,  471 
Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  (1948)  for  preventing,  734 
Colombia : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  amending  1957 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  U.S.,  662,  734 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  674 
Cooperative  health  program,  agreement  extending  1950 

agreement  with  U.S.,  662 
U.S.-Colombian  cooperation,  address   (Cabot),  1038 
Colombo  Plan : 
Asian  regional  nuclear  center.    See  Asian  regional 
Consultative  Committee: 

6th  annual  report,  release  of,  1044 
9th  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  communique,  and  ex- 
tract from  annual  report,  695,  899 
10th  meeting  to  be  held  in  U.S.,  announcement,  775 
Economic  development  of  member  states,  U.S.  role  in, 

address  (Reinhardt),  755 
International  Bank  loans  to  member  countries,  901, 1045 
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Commemorative  stamp  honoring  Philippine  President  Mag- 
saysay,  remarks  and  statement  (Dulles,  Eisenhower), 
472 
Commerce.     See  Trade 

Commerce,   navigation,    and   friendship,    treaties   with — 
Korea,  Republic  of,  405,  510,  685,  696,  942 ;  Netherlands, 
860,  861,  942 
Commerce  Department,  administration  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  trade  fairs  abroad,  announcement  and  Execu- 
tive order,  151 
Commercial  convention  (1852)  with  Netherlands,  termina- 
tion, 942 
Commercial  relations,  U.S.  and  other  countries.     See  Eco- 
nomic policy  and  relations,  U.S. ;  Tariff  policy,  U.S. ; 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on ;  Trade ;  and 
Trade  agreements 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  interna- 
tional convention  (1952)  to  facilitate  importation  of, 
129,  509,  587,  626,  662,  734,  813 
Commercial  treaties.     See  Trade :  Treaties ;   and  Trade 

agreements 
Committee    for    Reciprocity    Information,    Interdepart- 
mental, 581,  686,  805,  850 
Committee  of  Presidential  Representatives,  proposals  re- 
garding OAS,  address   (Rubottom),  925 
Commodity   agreements,    inter-American,   proposed,   U.S. 

position,  address  (Rubottom),  678 
Commodity   Credit   Corporation.     See  Agricultural    Sur- 
pluses :  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act 
Common    Market,    European.     See    European    Economic 

Community 
Common  markets,  Latin  American,  proposed,  U.S.  posi- 
tion, address   (Rubottom),  680 
Communications.     See  Telecommunications 
Communism  (see  also  China,  Communist;  Soviet  Union; 
and  Soviet-bloc  countries)  : 
Communist  Party : 
Membership  in,  grounds  for  denial  of  U.S.  passport, 

address  (O'Connor), 606 
Relationship     to     Soviet     Government,     statement 
(Dulles),  827 
Cultural  diplomacy,  use  for  subversive  purposes,  ad- 
dress (Herter),832 
Economic    penetration    policies.      See    Less    developed 

countries :  Economic  penetration 
Education,  Communist,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25 
Effect  of  Soviet  actions  in  Hungary  on,  64,  193,  237 
Internal    problems   faced   by,    addresses    and    article: 

Dulles,  570 ;  Allen  Dulles,  639 ;  Jones,  844 
International  communism,  problem  of: 

Addresses,    article,    and    remarks:     Brucker,    720; 

Dulles,  577;  Eisenhower,  867;  Murphy,  484 
I    S.-Japanese  views,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower, 
Kishi),51 
Miscalculation     of     U.S.     intentions    by,     statements 

(Dalle*),  530 
Subversive  activities  in — 
Africa,  article  n'almer),933 
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Communi  sm — Continued 

Subversive  activities  in — Continued 
Asia: 
Addresses  and  statements:  Dulles,  487,  488,  530; 

Kishi,  53;  Jones,  841 
SEATO   seminar   on,   U.S.   participants   and    final 
communique,  978, 993 
Baghdad    Pact    countries,    statements    (Henderson) 

and  communique,  277,  278,  279,  280 
Indonesia,  statement   (Dulles),  1027 
Laos  and  Korea,  statement   (Washington),  854,  855 
Latin  America,  statement  (Dulles),  826 
Less  developed  countries,   addresses :   Allen   Dulles, 

644;  Nixon,  703;  Wilcox,  108 
Near  and  Middle  East,  joint  communique  and  state- 
ment: Eisenhower,  Suhrawardy,  186;  Kretzmann, 
351, 354 
Syria,  address  and  statements:  Dulles,  487,  527,  528, 
531;  Murphy,  485 
U.S.  and  free-world  efforts  to  combat  (see  also  Ameri- 
can Doctrine)  : 
Addresses,    article,    and    statements:    Dillon,    880; 
Dulles,  411,  569;   Elbrick,  947;  Herter,  48;   Hol- 
lister,   414;    Jones,   843;   Murphy,   486;    Radford, 
413 ;  Wilcox,  180 ;  Zellerbach,  611 
Joint  declaration  (Eisenhower,  Macmillan),  740 
Conferences   and  organizations,   international    (see   also 
subject),  calendar  of  meetings,  38,  246,  398,  583,  729, 
888 
Congo,  Belgian : 
Belgian  tax  convention  with  U.S.,  application  to,  477, 

625 
International  Bank  loan,  1010 
Congress,  U.S. : 
Addresses  by:   Prime  Minister  of  Japan,   53;   Prime 

Minister  of  Pakistan,  187,  189 
Documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists  of,  85,  152, 

200,  245,  297,  322,  397,  437,  476,  493,  582,  807 
Legislation : 
American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East,  statement 

(Richards),  17 
Cotton,  long  staple,  sale  from  U.S.  stockpile,  state- 
ment (Eisenhower),  209 
Development  Loan  Fund,  addresses  and  statements: 
Dillon,  32,  115,  117,  913,  915;  Dulles,  5,  412;  Hol- 
lister,  416;  Jacoby,  503;  Nixon,  706 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,   amendment,  ad- 
dresses   and    statement:    Auerbach,    1030;    Eisen- 
hower, 543 ;  McCollum,  66 
Implementation  of  1955  treaty  with  Panama,  477 
Legislation,  proposed : 
Antidumping    Act     (1921),    revision    of,    statement 

(Birch),  436 
Lead  and  zinc  imports,  excise  taxes  on,  letters  and 
statement :   Armstrong,  321 ;   Eisenhower,   Cooper, 
490 
Mutual  security  program,  statements:  Dulles,  3,  411, 
458,  459;  Eisenhower,  371;  Hagerty,  373;  Hollis- 
ter,  414 ;  Radford,  413 ;  Richards,  19 
OTC,  U.S.  membership,  address  (Dillon),  915 
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Congress,  U.S.— Continued 
Legislation,  proposed— Continued 
Regional    broadcasting    agreements,    Mexican    and 

North  American,  statement  (Satterthwaite),  242 
Status-of-forees     agreements,     revision     of,     letters, 
memorandum,  and  statements:   Eisenhower,   296; 
Herter,  198 ;  Murphy,  317 
Trade  agreements  legislation : 
Addresses  and   statements:  Beale,  871,  872,  873; 

Dillon,  913;  Mann,  S47;  Nixon,  706 
Administration  proposals,  1042 
U.S.  reserve  fleet  ships,  sale  abroad,  statement  (Kali- 
jarvi)  and  letter  (Hill),  77 
Presidential  messages,  reports,  etc.     See  Eisenhower: 
Messages,  reports,  and  letters  to  Congress 
Conover.  Harry,  734 
Consular  rights,   amity,  and  economic  relations,   treaty 

with  Iran,  129 
Consular  service,  U.S.     See  Foreign  Service 
Consultative    Committee   for   Economic   Development   in 

South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Colombo  Plan 
Cooper,  Rep.  Jere,  491 
Cope,  Arthur  C,  214 
Copyright : 
Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee,  2d  session,  694 
Royalties,    avoidance    of    double    taxation    on    income 
from,  protocol  supplementing  1945  convention  with 
U.K.,  444 
Universal  copyright  convention    (1952),   86,   173,   694 
813,  942 
Corette,  John  E.,  586 
Correspondents,  news : 
Attendance  at  Secretary  Dulles'  conferences,  question 
of  identification   of,   statements    (Dulles,   White), 
824 

Journalists  from  NATO  countries,  itinerary  for  visit 

to  U.S.,  651 
U.S.  correspondents,  question  of  travel  to  Communist 
China.     See  under  Communist  China 
Costa  Rica,  protocol  to  1928  convention  on  duties  and 

rights  of  states  in  event  of  armed  conflict,  366 
Cotton,  long  staple,  sale  from  U.S.  stockpile,  statement 

(Eisenhower),  209 
Crowe.  Philip  K.,  862 

Crude  oil,  establishment  of  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate U.S.  imports  of,  209 
Cuba: 
Internal  situation,  statement  (Dulles),  349 
Tariff  adjustments  under  GATT,  1006 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air   transport,  agreement  amending  annex   to   1953 

agreement  with  U.S.,  626 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  696 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  armed  conflict, 

protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  662 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 

GATT,  8th  protocol  of  supplementary  concessions,  129 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  586 
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Cuba — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
Investment  receipts,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

guaranties  against  inconvertibility  of,  1018 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,     protocol 

amending,  770 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  supplementary  to  GATT 
157 
U.S.  tariff  concession  to,  announcement  and  proclama- 
tion, 154, 156 
Culbertson,  Nancy  F.,  79 

Cultural  property,  convention    (1954)    for  protection  in 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execution 
and  protocol,  334,  906 
Cultural  relations   (see  also  East-West  contacts,  Educa- 
tional exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons)  : 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts,  appointment  of  mem- 
bers, 747 
Cooperation  in  science,  culture,  and  education,  state- 
ment (Meany),764 
Cultural  diplomacy,  growth  and  importance  of,  address 

(Herter),  831 
Cultural    exchange    program,    administration    of,    an- 
nouncement and  Executive  order,  150 
Cultural  exchanges   with   Communist  China,   question 

of,  address  and  statement  (Dulles),  93,  229 
Inter-American   convention    (1954)    for   promotion   of, 

404,  586,  696,  861 
U.S.  cooperation  with  Colombia,  address  (Cabot),  1041 
USIA  activities  in,  address  (Berding),  838 
Curasao,  agreement  with  Netherlands  for  establishment 
and  operation  of  rawinsonde  observation  station,  549 
Customs  (see  aZso  Tariff  policy,  U.S.)  : 
Customs  tariffs,  protocol  modifying  1890  convention  for 
creation  of  international  union  for  publication  of, 
365,  626,  662,  696,  942 
Private  road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary 

importation  of,  86,  173,  626,  734,  813,  906 
Touring,  convention    (1954)    concerning  facilities  for, 
86, 173,  218, 365,  549,  626,  813 
Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1956, 436, 437 
Czechoslovakia : 
Education  in,  address    (Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  26 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  218 
Civil  aviation  convention  (1954),  international,  pro- 
tocol amending,  42 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 

GATT,  6th  protocol   of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  schedules,  814 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,    protocol 
amending,  770 

Dairy  products,  U.S.  tariff  policy  regarding : 
Announcement,  letter  (Eisenhower),  and  proclamation, 

33,  475 
Complaint  by  Netherlands  at  12th  session  of  GATT, 
1008 
Dates,  President  decides  against  import  restrictions  on, 

397, 960 
David,  Nelson  B.,  545 
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Defense  (see  also  Mutual  defense,  Mutual  security,  and 
National  defense)  : 
Agreement  supplementing  1951  agreement  with  Portu- 
gal, 905,  942 
Facilities  assistance  program,  agreements  with  France 

regarding,  696 
Naval  vessels  or  small  craft,  agreement  with  Greece 

relating  to  loan  of,  478 
Practice  bombing  range  at  Cuxhaven  (Sandbank),  Ger- 
many, agreement  supplementing  1954  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  Republic  for  use  of,  478 
Defense,    Secretary   of,   functions    in   administration    of 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Executive  order,  55,  57 
Defense  Department,  transfer  of  funds  for  military  por- 
tion of  mutual  security  program  to,  115 
Defense  support.     See  Mutual  security 
De  Kauff mann,  Henrik,  846 
Denmark : 
Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  846 
Balance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Complaint   against    U.S.    increase   in   duty   on   spring 

clothespins,  GATT  consideration  of,  1008 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  260 
Carriage  by   air,    international,   protocol   amending 
1929   convention  for  unification   of  certain   rules 
relating  to,  1018 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 

Whaling  convention    (1946),  international,   protocol 
amending,  334 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  130 
Development  Loan  Fund : 
Administration  of,  announcements  and  Executive  order, 

990 
Appointment  of  Manager,  1018 
Functions,  addresses :  Dillon,  881 ;  Reinhardt,  756 
Legislation  regarding,  addresses  and  statements :  Dil- 
lon, 32,  115,  117,  913,  915 ;  Dulles,  5,  412 ;  Hollister, 
416;  Jacoby,503;  Nixon,  706 
DEW.     See  Distant  early  warning  system 
Dief  enbaker,  John,  272 
Diem,  Ngo  Dinh,  61 
Dillon,  C.  Douglas : 

Addresses  and  statements : 

Economic  Conference  of  the  OAS,  539 

Encouraging   Economic   Growth   in   Less   Developed 

Countries  of  the  Free  World,  31 
International  Air  Transportation  Policy ;  the  Mutual 

Security  Program,  877 
International    Trade    and    Development — The    Year 

Ahead,  911 
Our  Mutual  Security  Programs,  114 
Progress  in  International  Financing,  597 
Coordination  of  mutual  security  programs,  991,  993 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  proposed  extension,  1042 
I  .S. -Yugoslav  economic  talks,  646 
Dinmiore,  Lee,  174 

Diplomacy  {see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 
Diplomatic    recognition,    character    and    criteria    for 

granting,  address  (Dulles), 93 
.New  dimensions  in,  address  (Herter),  831 


Diplomatic  Conference  on  Maritime  Law,  U.S.  delegation 
and  texts  of  conventions  regarding  liability  of  ship- 
owners and  stowaways,  759 
Diplomatic    representatives,    U.S.,    abroad.      Bee    under 

Foreign  Service 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. : 

Presentation   of   credentials :  Argentina,   343 ;    Colom- 
bia,  674;    Ghana,    1029;    Honduras,   717;    Jordan, 
315;  Malaya,  Thailand,  717;  Turkey,  533 
Syrian    Ambassador    and    Second    Secretary    declared 
persona  non  grata,  388 
Disarmament     (see    also    Armaments;    Armed    forces; 
Atomic    energy :    Nuclear    weapons ;    Disarmament 
Commission ;  Missiles ;  and  Outer-space  projectiles)  : 
Communist  China,  question  of  inclusion  in  prospective 

agreement,  statement   (Dulles),  140 
General    Assembly    consideration    of    4-power     (U.S., 
Canada,  France,  U.K.)  proposals: 
Address  and  statements :  Dulles,  555 ;  Lodge,  667,  961 
Resolutions,  962,  963 
Internal  pressure  on  Soviet  leaders  for  acceptance  of, 

643 
London  disarmament  talks.     See  London  disarmament 
Military  expenditures,   reports   to   international  arms 

control  organization,  Western  proposal,  452 
Relationship  to  German  reunification,  4-power    (U.S., 
Federal  Republic,  France,  U.K.)    declaration  and 
statement  (Dulles),  233,  305 
Relationship  to  IAEA,  address  (Wilcox),  565 
U.S.  and  Soviet  positions,  address,  article,  and  state- 
ments: Dulles,  96,  267,  574;  Lodge,  631;  Murphy, 
485;  Wilcox,  797 
U.S.-Canadian  views,  statement  (Dulles),  272 
U.S.-Pakistani    views    regarding,    joint    communique 

(Eisenhower,  Suhrawardy),  186 
U.S.-U.K.  policy,  joint  declaration  (Eisenhower,  Mac- 
millan),740 
Disarmament  Commission,  U.N. : 
Current  documents,  listed,  661 
Enlargement  of,  question  of,  statements   (Lodge)  962, 

965 
General  Assembly  resolutions  regarding,  962,  963,  965 
Soviet    withdrawal    from,    question    of,    statements: 

Dulles,  824,  825 ;  Lodge,  963 
Subcommittee  meetings  in  London.     See  London  dis- 
armament talks 
Displaced  persons.    See  Refugees  and  displaced  persons 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-19^5   (The 
War  Years,  June  28-August  31,  19/t0),  series  D,  vol. 
X,  published,  405 
Dollar  bonds  of  Austrian  issue,  agreement  and  protocol 

with  Austria  regarding,  173,  297,  532,  549,  662 
Dominican  Republic : 

Inauguration  of  President-elect,  U.S.  delegation,  396 
Reply  to  U.S.  request  for  waiver  of  judicial  immunity 
in  Murphy-Galindez  case,  statement  (Dulles),  144 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  218 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife, 

protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  662 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention 
(1955)  and  agreement  relative  to  parcel  post,  734 
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Dominican  Republic— Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949),  and  protocol  regard- 
ing, 549 

Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,    protocol 
amending,  770 

Dorman,  John,  478 

Double  taxation  on  estates  and  inheritances,  supple- 
mentary convention  with  France  for  avoidance  of  16 
42 

Double  taxation  on  income,  conventions  for  avoidance  of, 
with — 
Austria,  405,  722,  814 ;  Belgium,  445,  477,  625 ;  Canada, 
405,  612,  626,  734 ;  France,  16,  42 ;  Japan,  405,  534, 
626;  Pakistan,  172,  173,  359;  Peru,  proposed,  84; 
U.K.,  444,  445,  622 
Dreier,  John  C,  976 

Drought  relief,  agreement  with  Peru  relating  to,  298 
Drugs,  narcotic : 

Manufacture    and    distribution,    protocol    broadening 

scope  of  1931  convention  on,  297 
Opium,  protocol    (1953)    regulating  production,   trade, 
and  use  of,  297,  813,  1049 
Due  process  of  law,  American  doctrine  of,  application  to 
international  judicial  assistance,  article  (McCusker) 
811 
Dulles,  Allen  W.,  639 
Dulles,  Eleanor,  25 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 
Addresses,  article,  statements,  etc. : 
Adlai  Stevenson,  role  in  State  Department,  917,  1026 
Algerian  question,  14, 142 
Allied  defense  policy,  786,  788,  789 
Ambassadors,    U.S.,     considerations    governing    ap- 
pointment of,  345 
American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East,  232,  527,  528, 

529,  532,  714 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  U.S.  position,  232,  234 
Arctic  area,  aerial  inspection  of,  10 
Argentina,  question  of  increased  U.S.  aid  to,  97 
Atlantic  alliance,  987 

Atomic  and  nuclear  weapons,  96,  99,  100,  233,  234,  920 
Challenge  and  Response  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy,  569 
China,  Communist : 

Atomic  weapons,  estimate  of  ability  to  produce,  141 
Communism  in,  passing  phase  of,  139,  143 
Cultural  exchanges  with  U.S.,  question  of,  93,  229 
Disarmament  agreement  proposed,  question  of  in- 
clusion of,  140 
Liberalization  of  government,  prospects  for,  139, 

144, 570 
Mao  Tse-tung's  speech,  101, 139 
Olympic  games,  question  of  participation  in,  530 
Passports,  Communist,  question  of  acceptance  by 

U.S.,  461 
Trade  with,  question  of  embargo  on,  14,  15,  93,  145 
U.S.  newsmen,  proposed  visit  to,  420,  459,  460,  461 
U.S.  policy  toward,  91,  139,  144 
China,  Republic  of,  U.S.  policy  toward,  92,  93 
Collective  security,  12,  557,  571,  788,  790,  988 
Communism,  miscalculation  of  U.S.  intentions  by,  530 
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Dulles,  John  Foster— Continued 
Addresses,  article,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Correspondents  at  news  conferences,  question  of  iden- 
tification of,  824 
Cuba,  political  situation  in,  349 
Defense  policy,  U.S.,  710 
Disarmament,   9,  11,  96,  98,  99,  100,  101,  140,  230, 

267,  304,  346,  348,  531,  555,  574 
Dominican  Republic,  reply  to  U.S.  request  respecting 

Murphy-Galindez  case,  144 
Eisenhower-Macmillan  accords,  effect  on  U.S.  defense 

spending,  788 
Foreign  policy,  bipartisan  formulation  of.  1029 
Foreign  trade  and  tariff  policy,  1029 
German  Foreign  Minister,  plans  for  discussions  with, 

918, 919 
German  reunification,  relation  to  European  disarma- 
ment inspection  zone,  233 
German  war  assets,  proposed  return,  230 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Elections  in,  460 
Industrial  production  of,  1029 
Gifts  to  U.S.  officials,  question  of,  787 
Girard  case,  918 

Gulf  of  Aqaba,  international  status  of,  232 
Imam  of  Oman,  appeal  to  U.S.  in  dispute  with  U.K 

344 
India,  question  of  U.S.  aid  to,  529 
Indonesia,  situation  in,  1027 
Inter-American  Economic  Conference,  530 
Inter- American  partnership,  715 
Interdependence,  principle  of,  1024 
Israel,  arms  supply  to,  U.S.  policy,  527 
Japan,  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in,  97, 98 
Japanese  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  12,  96    99 

101,  459 
Jordan,  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  to,  141,  526, 

528,  529 
Khrushchev-Tito  meeting,  345 
Korea,    prospects    for    international    conference    on 

unification,  142 
Latin  America : 

Communist  infiltration  of,  826 
U.S.  economic  policy  and  relations,  12, 532 
Lead  and  zinc  imports,  question  of  restrictions  on. 

349 
Limited  wars,  possibility  of,  1023 
Malaria  eradication,  U.S.  contributions,  1002 
Marshal  Tito,  question  of  visit  to  U.S.,  234 
Near  and  Middle  East : 
American  Doctrine.     See  American  Doctrine,  supra 
Arms  supply  policy,  232,  526,  528,  529,  532,  710,  714 
Development  plan,  proposed,  1026 
Refugee  problem,  96, 102 
Situation  in,  714 
U.S.   and   Soviet  policies,  100,  487,  526,  528,  529 

709,  785 
Visit  by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Henderson,  459 
461,  487 
Missile  bases,  U.S.,  question  of  establishment,  916 

919, 1023, 1024 
Missiles,  U.S.  and  Soviet  development  of,  708,  830 
Mohamed  V  of  Morocco,  visit  to  U.S.,  956 
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Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 

Addresses,  article,  statements,  etc. — Continued 

Mutual  security  programs,  U.S.,  3,  411,  458,  459,  791 

National  defense  and  security,  budgetary  considera- 
tions, 713 

NATO,  419,  825,  827,  828,  920,  987,  1027,  1028 

NATO  Heads  of  Government  meeting,  789,  1023,  1026, 
1027, 1029 

OAS,  importance  of,  quoted,  925 

Okinawa,  U.S.  role  in,  145 

Outer  space,  question  of  control  over,  326 

Peace,  531 

Philippine  elections,  effect  on  renegotiation  of  base 
agreement  with  U.S.,  918 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  visit  to  U.S.,  711,  745 

Radio  and  television  programs,  proposed  exchanges 
with  Soviet  Union,  13,  14 

School    integration    issue,    effect    on    U.S.    foreign 
policy,  528 

Scientific  cooperation,  U.S.-U.K.,  question  of  increas- 
ing, 709,  710 

SEATO,  3d  anniversary,  487 

Senator  George,  tribute  to,  344 

Southeast  Asia,  Communist  electoral  gains  in,  530 

Soviet  Union : 
ICBM,  reported  firing  of,  457 
Imperialism,  contrast  with  colonialism,  990 
Internal  policies  and  problems,  144,  228,  229,  231, 

783,  790,  826 
Negotiations  with,  question  of  value  of,  711,  989 
Satellites,  Soviet,  significance  of,  708,  710,  825 
Subversive  activity  abroad,  712 
Technological  achievements,  challenge  to  U.S.,  710, 

829 
Threat  to  free  world,  efforts  to  combat,  988 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  635 

Withdrawal  from  U.N.  disarmament  negotiations, 
824,  825 

State  legislation  concerning  Japanese  imports  to  U.S., 
question  of  repeal,  100 

Suez   Canal  operation,   status   of  negotiations  with 
Egypt,  13 

Syria,  political  situation  in,  458,  461,  487,  527,  528, 
531,  532 

Tunisia,  U.S.  arms  shipments  to,  918,  920,  921,  922 

Turkey,  Soviet  efforts  to  dominate,  709,  712,  713,  714 

U.K.  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  741 

United  Nations,  issues  confronting,  274,  555 

U.S.  Armed  Forces,  question  of  supernational  author- 
ity over,  790 

U.S.  overseas  bases,  348,  828 

U.S.  stamp  commemorating  Philippine  President,  473 

U.S.  economic  policy,  922 

Vice  President,  proposed  visit  to  Europe,  712 

Visas,   question   of   U.S.   issuance   to   foreign    Com- 
munists, 402 

Visit  by  Secretary  to  Eastern  Europe,  question  of,  230 

War,  continuing  threat  of,  713,  829 

West  New  Guinea,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  918 
Discussions  and  meetings  (see  also  subject)  : 

ANZl.'S  Council,  646 

Canadian  Prime  Minister,  272 

Yugoslav-U.S.  economic  talks,  646 


Dulles,  John  Foster — Continued 
Administrative  actions : 

Delegations  of  authority  regarding  administration  of 
mutual  security  program  and  Development  Loan 
Fund,  991 
Fingerprinting  requirement,  waiver  of,  682 
Attendance   at   Foreign    Service    Institute    graduation 

ceremonies,  549 
Correspondence,  messages,  etc. : 

East  Berlin  uprising,  4th  anniversary,  50 

Guatemalan  President,  death  of,  273 

Malayan    independence,    congratulations    to    Prime 

Minister,  474 
Olympic  Games  participants,  U.S.  waiver  of  finger- 
printing requirement,  579 
Philippine-American  Day,  881 
SEATO,  1st  Secretary  General,  488 
News  conferences,  9,  96,  139,  228,  344,  457,  526,  708, 

783,  824,  916,  921,  1023 
Tribute  to,  address  (Merchant),  379 
Dunne,  Irene,  444, 895 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife,  protocol 

to  1928  convention  on,  365,  662 
Dwellings  in  Hungary,  denationalization  of,  196 

East  Berlin    (see  also  Berlin),  4th  anniversary  of  up- 
rising, 50 
East- West  contacts  (see  also  Cultural  relations  and  Ex- 
change of  persons )  : 
Danger  of  free  contacts  to  Soviet  dictatorship,  address 

(Allen  Dulles),  642 
Polish  officials,  observation  of  U.S.  food  and  clothing 

industries,  748 
Radio  and  television  broadcasts,  proposed  exchanges 
with  Soviet  Union,  statements  (Dulles)  and  texts 
of  aide  memoire,  13, 14,  119,  386 
Technical,    scientific,    and    cultural    exchanges,    U.S.- 
Soviet discussions,  announcement  and  statements 
(Lacy,  Zarubin),  800 
Eberly,  Mrs.  Marian  S.,  506,  507 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. : 

Documents,  lists  of,  401,  476,  661,  695,  733,  905,  1049 
Executive  Board,  48th  and  49th  sessions,  U.S.  delega- 
tions, 40,  860 
24th  session,  statements :  Jacoby,  323,  496 ;  Kotschnig, 

438 
U.S.  representative,  confirmation,  213 
World  social  situation,  evaluation  of  preliminary  report 
on,  statements :  Hottel,  166 ;  Meany,  688 
Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries  (see  also 
Agricultural  surpluses,  American  Doctrine,  Colombo 
Plan,  Development  Loan  Fund,  Export-Import  Bank, 
International   Bank,   International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, Mutual  security,  and  United  Nations: 
Technical  assistance  program)  : 
Addresses   and   article:   Dulles,  574;   Reinhardt,  755; 

Wilcox,  108,  181;  Zellerbach,  608 
Aid  to :  Afghanistan,  315 ;  Argentina,  42,  97 ;  Baghdad 
Pact  countries,  277,  279;  Colombia,  662,  1039; 
Colombo  Plan  countries,  1045 ;  Europe,  Western, 
948;  Far  East,  843;  Ghana,  42,  111;  India,  260; 
Jordan,  141,  146,  260;  Latin  America,  81,  469; 
Mexico,  626 ;  Peru,  298 ;  Philippines,  129 ;  Somalia, 
1047 ;  Sudan,  proposed,  999 ;  Tunisia,  240,  298 
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Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries — Con. 
Soviet    program    of.      See    Less    developed    countries: 

Economic  penetration 
U.S.  policy,  report  by  Office  of  the  President,  725,  726 
Economic  and  Trade  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on  : 
Address  (Jones), 381 

3d  meeting,  announcement  and  joint  communique,  474, 
6S3 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  U.  N : 
Electric  Power,  Committee  on,  U.S.  delegate  to  15th 

session,  586 
Housing  Committee,  U.S.  delegate  to  15th  session,  903 
Steel  Committee,  U.S.  delegate  to  19th  session,  941 
Economic    Community,    European.      See   European    Eco- 
nomic Community 
Economic  conditions  in  non-self-governing  territories,  re- 
port on,  statement  (Dunne),  895 
Economic  conference  of  the  OAS  (Buenos  Aires)  : 
Accomplishments,   addresses   and   statements:    Dillon, 
539;  Dulles,  530;  Eisenhower,  539;  Rubottom,  537, 
676,  6S0,  926 
Economic  declaration,  540 

Statement  at  1st  plenary  session   (Anderson),  463 
U.S.  delegation,  12,  363 
Economic  cooperation,  agreement  with  Burma,  861 
Economic  development  (see  also  Colombo  Plan,  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  Less  developed  countries,  and  indi- 
vidual countries)  : 
Basic  requisites  of,  address  (Beaulac),  648 
Europe,  addresses :  Dillon,  911 ;  Elbrick,  948 
Financing   of,   address   and   statement:    Jacoby,   502; 

Wilcox,  752 
Latin  America,  addresses  (Rubottom),  677,  925 
Middle   East    development   plan,    proposed,    statement 

(Dulles),  1026 
Relationship  to  social  progress,  statement  (Meany),  688 
South  Pacific  Commission,  program  of,  article   (Kee- 

sing),429 
Sub-Sahara  region,  problems  in  development  of,  article 
(Palmer),  932 
Economic  Development  Institute : 
Establishment  and  functions,  601 
Importance  of,  statement  ( Dillon) ,  598 
Economic  integration,  European.    See  European  Coal  and 
Steel   Community,   European  Economic  Community, 
and  European  free  trade  area 
Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.   (see  also  individual 
countries)  : 
Aid  to  foreign  countries.    See  Economic  and  technical 

aid 
Domestic   economy,   statements:   Dulles,   922;    Jacoby, 

327 
Foreign  economic  policy : 
Contrast  with  Soviet  policy,  remarks  (Dulles),  717 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  problems  relating  to  export  of, 

statement  (Kalijarvi),  120 
Relationship  to  collective  security,  joint  declaration 
(Eisenhower,  Macmillan) ,  740 
Relationship  to  trade  agreements  program,  report  by 
Office  of  the  President,  723 
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Economic  policy  and  relations,  U.S.— Continued 
Foreign  economic  policy — Continued 

Tax  treaties,  relationship  to  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment, statement  ( Kalijarvi ) ,  359 
U.S.   cooperation  in   international   economic  affairs, 
address  (Beaulac),  647 
OTC.    See  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
Tariff  policy.    See  Tariff  policy,  U.S. 
Trade.     See  Trade 

Economic  relations,   consular   rights,   and  amity,   treaty 

with  Iran,  129 
Economic  situation,  world,  review  of,  address  and  state- 
ments :  Dillon,  911 ;  Jacoby,  323 ;  Mann,  848 
ECOSOC.    See  Economic  and  Social  Council,  U.N. 
Ecuador : 

Agricultural   commodities,    agreement   amending   1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  770 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  41 
International  Bank  loan,  650 

Nonimmigrant    visa    applicants,   agreement   with    U.S. 
for   reciprocal   waiver   of  fingerprinting   require- 
ments, 936 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  agree- 
ments on  parcel  post  and  money  orders,  587 
Education  (see  also  Educational  exchange)  : 
American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 
centers,   use   of  funds  from   surplus   agricultural 
commodities,  291 
College  graduates,  responsibility  in  world  affairs,  ad- 
dress (Murphy),  74 
Development  in  Latin  America,  address   (Rubottom), 

928 
Education— Communist  Style,  American  Style,  address 

(Eleanor  Dulles),  25 
Education,  science,  and  culture,  cooperation  in,  state- 
ment (Meany),  764 
Education,  the  Citizen,  and  NATO,  address  (Norstad), 

952 
ICA  program  of  university  contracts,  address    (Berd- 

ing),838 
NATO  fellowship  and  scholarship  program,  580 
Opportunities   for  women,   efforts    of   Inter-American 

Commission  of  Women  for,  article  (Lee),  508 
Public  education,  U.S.  delegation  to  20th  international 

conference  on,  171 
Relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  address,  (Wilcox) 

179 
School    attendance,    world    growth    of,    statements: 

Jacoby,  498;  Hottel,167 
School  integration  issue,  U.S.,  effect  on  foreign  policy, 

statements :  Dulles,  528 ;  Meany,  692 
Scientific  education  in  U.S.,  problem  of,  address  (Eisen- 
hower), 821 
SEATO   research   fellowship  program,   announcement, 

354 
Soviet    progress    in,    addresses :    Allen    Dulles,    643 ; 

Eisenhower,  870 
UNESCO  efforts  in  less  developed  countries,  address 
(Wilcox),  753 
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Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  U.N. : 
Education,    UNESCO    efforts    in,    addresses:    Herter, 

834;  Wilcox,  753 
UNESCO:  One  Road  to  Peace,  address  (Berding),  835 
Educational  exchange  program,  international    (see  also 
Education)  : 
Agreements  with— 

Brazil,   860,   861;    China,   Republic   of,    1017,    1049; 
Colombia,    1041;    Iran,    979,   980;    Pakistan,    734; 
Paraguay,  218 ;  Peru, 260 
Financing   of,   through   sales   of   surplus   agricultural 

commodities,  290 
Grantees,  arrival  in  U.S.,  613 
Indonesian  parliamentarians,  visit  to  U.S.,  61 
Journalists  from  NATO  countries,  visit  to  U.S.,  itin- 
erary, 651 
People-to-people  program,  remarks   (Eisenhower),  747 
Scope  of  program,  statement  (Meany) ,  766 
The  Widening  Circle,  published,  696 
U.S.     activities,    relationship    to    UNESCO,     address 
(Berding),  837 
Egypt: 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.     See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Refugees  from,  U.S.  aid  to,  239 
Soviet  submarines,  purchase  of,  statement  and  address : 

Dulles,  100;  Wilcox,  106 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  agreement  amending  1946  agreement 

with  U.S.,  354,  405 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  509 
ICJ,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction, 

445 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes  and 
protocol,  128 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  U.S.  release  of  additional 

V-235, 146 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion of  statute,  307 
Earth  satellite  program,  U.S.,  673 
Economic  conference  of  OAS,  539 
Foreign  relations  and  world  trade,  8 
Guatemalan  President,  death  of,  273 
Immigration  legislation,  543, 1036 
Inter-American  partnership,  715 
International  financing,  progress  in,  595 
International  Geophysical  Year  (1957-1958) ,  145 
Islamic  center  in  Washington,  remarks  at  dedication 

of,  102 
Japanese  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  51 
Long-staple  cotton,  sale  from  U.S.  stockpile,  209 
liobamed  V  of  Morocco,  visit  to  U.S.,  956 
Mutu;il  security  legislation,  371 
Nudcar  weapons  tests,  U.S.  proposal  for  suspension, 

418 
Our  Future  Security,  867 

Pakistan]  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  186 
Panama,  implementation  of  treaty  with,  477 
People-to  people  program,  747 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  visit  to  U.S.,  742,  745 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Continued 
Addressee,  statements,  etc. — Continued 
Science  in  national  security,  819 
U.K.  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  707,  789 
U.S.     commemorative     stamp     honoring     Philippine 

President,  742 
Women  in  public  office,  quoted,  508 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Almond  imports,  request  for  investigation  of,  210 
Argentine  Aviation  Week,  929 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  1st  conference, 

638 
Dairy  products,  request  for  investigation  on  imports 

of,  33 
Date  imports,  request  for  investigation  of,  397 
Fabrics,  woolen  and  worsted,  tariff  quota  on,  85 
Fig  imports,  request  for  investigation  of,  242 
GATT,  10th  anniversary,  846 
Ghana,  independence  of,  111 
Morocco:  National  holiday,  934;  visit  of  Sultan  to 

U.S.,  19 
NATO   Advisory   Group  for  Aeronautical   Research 

and  Development,  meeting,  951 
Nuclear    tests,    exchange   of   views   with    Japanese 

Prime  Minister,  635 
Spring    clothespins,    approval    of    increased    import 

duty,  960 
Tunisia,  1st  anniversary  of  independence,  76 
U.S.  passports,  letters  for  inclusion  in,  275 
Viet-Nam,  visit  of  President  to  U.S.,  61 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders 
Messages,  letters,  and  reports  to  Congress: 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 

6th  semiannual  report  (Jan.  1-June  30,  1957),  281 

American  Doctrine  for  the  Middle  East,  1st  report  on 

operations  (Mar.  9-June  30,  1957),  339 
Atomic   information    for   mutual    defense   purposes, 
agreement  with  Australia  for  cooperation  regard- 
ing, 217 
Lead  and  zinc  imports,  proposed  U.S.  excise  taxes 

on,  490 
Mutual   security   program,    12th   semiannual   report 

(Jan.  1-June  30,  1957),  letter  of  transmittal,  862 
Status-of-forces  agreements,  opposition  to  legislative 
revision  of,  296 
Proclamations.     See  Proclamations 
Eisenhower,  Maj.  John,  273w 
Eisenhower,  Milton,  273,  977 
Eisenhower  Doctrine.     See  American  Doctrine 
Elbrick,  C.  Burke,  489, 947 
Electric  Power,  ECE  Committee  on,  U.S.  delegate  to  15th 

session,  586 
Elizabeth  II,  16,  711,  742 
El  Salvador : 
Air  Force  mission,   agreement  with   U.S.  relating  to, 

510, 979 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  942 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  510 
Employment  at  sea,  convention   (1936)   fixing  minimum 

age  for  children,  42 
Engleman,  Finis  E.,  171 
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Engineering,  developmental,  agreement  modifying  and  ex- 
tending l!>r>4  agreement  with  Mexico,  626 

Escapee  program,  U.S.,  allotment  of  visas  under  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Act  of  1957,  1031 

Estates  and  inheritances,  supplementary  convention  with 
France  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation  on,  16,  42 

Estonia,  Soviet  assurances  prior  to  incorporation,  377 

Ethiopia  : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  under  Ameri- 
can Doctrine,  341 
EURATOM.    See  Atomic  Energy  Community,  European 
Europe  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
Atlantic  Community,  addresses  and  remarks:  Dulles, 

419;  Elbrick,  947;  Herter,  135 
Collective  security.    See  European  security  and  North 

Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Eastern  Europe,  question  of  visit  by  Secretary  Dulles 

230 
Economic  growth  and  policies,  address  (Dillon),  911 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1940,  Vol.  II, 

General  and  Europe,  published,  174 
Refugees.    See  Refugees  and  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration 
Relationship  to  Africa,  article  (Palmer),  931 
U.N.  Economic  Commission  for.    See  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe 
U.N.  members,  question  of  Security  Council  seats  for, 

address  (Wilcox) ,  567 
U.S.  mutual  security  program,  article  (Dulles),  565 
Visit  of  Vice  President  Nixon,  deferral  of,  713 
Western    Europe,    economic    progress    in,    statement 
(Jacoby),326 
Suropean    Atomic    Energy    Community.      See    Atomic 

Energy  Community 
Suropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community : 
Iron  and  steel  scrap  purchases  from  U.S.,  statement 

(Kalijarvi)  and  text  of  aide  memoire,  120,  127 
Report  to  12th  session  of  GATT  contracting  parties 
1007 
hiropean  Common  Market.    See  European  Economic  Com- 
munity 
luropean  Economic  Community : 
Establishment  and  relationship  to  U.S.  foreign  trade 

policy,  874,  914, 1043 
Importance  of,  address  and  statement:  Jacoby,  326; 

ZeUerbach,  608 
Relationship  to  GATT,  849, 1004 
uropean  free  trade  area,  proposed,  relationship  to  EEC 

and  OEEC,  1005 
uropean  Migration,  Intergovernmental  Committee  for. 

See  Intergovernmental  Committee 
uropean  security   (see  also  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization) : 
Atlantic  Community,  addresses  and  remarks:  Dulles, 

419 ;  Elbrick,  947 ;  Herter,  135 
Missile  bases  and  stockpiles,  U.S.,  question  of  estab- 
lishment, statements  (Dulles),  916,  919,  1023,  1024 
Relationship  to  German  reunification,  4-power    (U.S., 
France,   Federal  Republic,   U.K.)    declaration  re- 
garding, 304,  305 
cchange  of  information.    See  Information,  exchange  of 
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Exchange  of  persons  (see  also  Cultural  relations,  East- 
West  contacts,  and  Educational  exchange)  : 

Colombia,  program  with,  1041 

NATO  fellowship  and  scholarship  program,  580 

People-to-people  program,  remarks   (Eisenhower),  747 

SEATO  research  fellowships,  announcement,  354 

U.S.     program,     relationship     to     UNESCO,     address 
(Berding),837 
Executive  orders : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  administration  of,  1044 

Cultural  exchange  and  trade  fair  participation,  admin- 
istration of,  151 

Foreign  Service,  delegation  of  authority  to  prescribe 
rates  or  tariffs  of  fees  for  official  services,  261 

International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  extension 
to  IAEA  and  UPU,  547 

Mutual  security,  coordination  of  program  and  adminis- 
tration of  Development  Loan  Fund,  991 

Ryukyu  Islands,  administration  of,  55 

Trade  Policy  Committee,  establishment,  957 
Export-Import  Bank,  U.S. : 

Exemption  from  payment  of  certain  Japanese  taxes,  534 

Lending  activities  in  Latin  America,  address,  remarks, 
and  statement:  Anderson,  468;  Dulles,  716-  Ru- 
bottom,  538 

Loan  administration  functions  under  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  Executive 
order,  1044 

Loans  to — 

Afghanistan,  315;  Colombia,  1039;  Iran,  315;  Latin 
America,  81,  676,  678 
Relationship  to  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund,  756 
Role  in  financing  U.S.  exports,  address  (Beau'lac)    648 
Exports,  U.S.  (see  also  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agree- 
ment on ;  and  Trade)  : 
Agricultural  exports,  address  (Beale)  and  excerpt  from 

President's  report  to  Congress,  282,  874 
Importance  to   domestic  economy,   address    (Wilcox) 

and  report  by  Office  of  the  President,  723,  749 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  problems  relating  to  export  of 
statement  (Kalijarvi),  120 

Latin  America,  increase  in,  article  (Lederer,  Culbert- 
son),  82 

Role  of  Export-Import  Bank  in  financing,  648 
Salk  vaccine,  quota  and  recipient  nations,  685 

Fabrics,  woolen  and  worsted,  tariff  quotas  on,  announce- 
ments and  letter  (Eisenhower),  84,  686 

Facilities  assistance  program,  agreements  with  France 
regarding,  696 

FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Far  East  (see  also  Asia  and  individual  countries)  : 
U.S.  policy  in,  address  (Jones),  840 
Visit  by  Under  Secretary  Herter  and  Ambassador  Rich- 
ards, departure  statement,  421 

Faricy,  William  T.,  545,  731 

Farland,  Joseph  S.,  396 

Farley,  Philip  J.,  770 

Faroe  Islands,  agreement   (1956)   on  joint  financing  of 
air  navigation  services  in,  42,  906 

Ferguson,  C.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  42 
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Fig  imports,  Presidential  decision  not  to  impose  restric- 
tions on,  242,  853 
Films,  foreign,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many regarding  importation  and  exhibition  of,  298 
Finance   Corporation,    International.     See   International 

Finance  Corporation 
Financing,  international,  progress  in,  statement:  Dillon, 

597;  Eisenhower,  595 
Fingerprinting : 
Nonimmigrant  aliens,  waiver  of  U.S.  requirement,  ad- 
dress (Auerbach),  announcement,  and  text  of  reg- 
ulation, 682,  1034 
Nonimmigrant  visa  applicants,  agreements  with  Ecua- 
dor, Liberia,  and  Peru  for  reciprocal  waiver  of,  936 
Olympic   Games  participants,   waiver  by   U.S.,   letter 

(Dulles),  579 
Soviet  objection  to  U.S.  requirement,  387 
Finland : 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  509,  813, 

814,  850 
Tariff  adjustments  under  GATT,  1006 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  proposed  renegotiation  of, 
850,  852 
Finletter,  Thomas  K.,  196 
Fisher,  Adrian  S.,  196 
Fisheries : 

Northwest   Atlantic   fisheries,   convention    (1949)    on, 

and  amending  protocol,  129,  942 
Sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Fraser  River  system, 
protocol  to  1930  convention  with  Canada  for  pro- 
tection, preservation,   and  extension  of,   129,  218, 
366 
Fisheries  Commission,   International  North  Pacific,  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  Commissioner,  119 
Fisheries  Commission,  International  Pacific  Salmon,  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  member,  545 
Fissionable  material.     See  Atomic  energy 
Fitzgerald,  Rufus  H.,  747 
Fleming,  Donald,  683 

Flood  relief  in  East  Pakistan,  U.S.  helicopters  for  emer- 
gency transportation,  187 
Food     and    Agriculture    Organization    of    the    United 
Nations : 
Agricultural  production,  achievements  in  raising,  752 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  conference,  812 
Food  and  clothing  industries,  U.S.,  observation  by  Polish 

officials,  748 
Foreign  Affairs,  article  by  Secretary  Dulles  in,  569 
Foreign  aid,  U.S.     See  Economic  and  technical  aid,  Mu- 
tual security,  and  individual  countries 
Foreign  economic  policy,  U.S.     See  Economic  policy  and 

relations,  U.S. 
Foreign  policy,  U.S. : 

Air   transport   agreements,   coordination   with  foreign 

policy  objectives,  address  (Dillon),  878 
American  Foreign  Policy,  1950-1955:  Basic  Documents, 

Vol.  I,  published,  614 
Basic  objective,  address  (Murphy),  483 
Bipartisan  formulation  of,  statement  (Dulles),  1029 
Capability  arid  Foreign  Policy,  address  (Hare),  22 
Citizens'    responsibilities    in    formulating,    addresses: 
Murpliy,  76;  Wilcox,  103 


Foreign  policy,  U.S. — Continued 

Congressional     documents     relating     to.     See     under 

Congress 
Decisionmaking  process,  article   (Hamilton),  432 
Effect  of  domestic  school  integration  issue  on,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  528 
Implications  for  education,  address  (Wilcox),  179 
Legislation.     See  under  Congress 
Moral  element  in,  address  (Merchant),  374 
New  Dimensions  in  Diplomacy,  address  (Herter),  831 
People-to-people    diplomacy,     address    and    remarks: 

Berding,  839,  847 ;  Eisenhower,  747 
Relationship   to   world   trade,   address   and   remarks, 
Beale,  872 ;  Eisenhower,  8 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  19^0,   Vol.  II, 

General  and  Europe,  published,  174 
Foreign  Service  (see  also  State  Department)  : 
Ambassadors,    considerations    governing    appointment 

of,  statement  (Dulles),  345 
Ambassadors    and    minister,    appointments    and    con- 
firmations, 42,  130,  218,  366,  510,  662,  981,  1050 
Budapest  legation  staff,  U.S.  reply  to  Hungarian  de- 
mand for  reduction,  30 
Consular  agencies  at — 
Cherbourg,  France,  establishment,  696 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  opening,  662 
Consular    officers,    role    in    international    judicial   as- 
sistance, article  (McCusker),  809 
Consular     service,     functions    and    history,    address 

(O'Connor),  604 
Consulates  at — 

Cherbourg,  France,  closing,  696 

Curitiba,  Brazil,  opening,  445 

Hu6,  Viet-Nam,  establishment,  334 

Iskenderun,  Turkey,  opening,  261 

Kirkuk,  Iraq,  establishment,  174 

Mogadiscio,  Somaliland:  opening,  261;  elevation  to 

consulate  general,  981 
Valparaiso,  Chili,  closing,  662 
Yaounde,  French  Cameroons,  establishment,  261 
Consulates  general  at — 
Dacca,    Pakistan,    conversion    to    independent   fiscal 

reporting  post,  1050 
Kuala     Lumpur,     Malaya,     elevation     to     embassy 
status,  298 
Delegation  of  authority  to  prescribe  rates  of  tariffs  of 

fees  for  official  services,  261 
Diplomatic     travel     restrictions,     announcement     and 

Soviet  note  regarding,  118 
Economic  services  abroad,  need  for  strengthening  of, 

address  (Nixon),  706 
Embassy  officials  at  Damascus,  U.S.  protest  of  Syrian 

actions  against,  388,  389 
Examination  announced,  588 
Officers,   training  in  visa  work,  address    (Auerbach), 

1035 
Selection    Boards,    11th    meeting,    announcement    and 

list  of  members,  510 
Straffing  problems,  article  (Hamilton),  435 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  graduation  ceremonies,  549 
Foreign  trade.     See  Trade 
Forestry  Congress,  5th  World,  announcement,  548 
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Formosa.    See  China,  Republic  of 
Foulon,  Robert  C,  261 
France : 
Actions  in  the  Middle  East,  Soviet  views  on,  text  of 

note,  602,  603 
Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  text  of  joint  communi- 
que, 754,  1037 
Algerian  question.    See  Algerian  question 
Cameroons,  French,  establishment  of  U.S.  consulate  at 

Yaounde,  261 
Disarmament.    See    Disarmament    and    London    dis- 
armament talks 
4-power   (U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic) declaration  on  German  reunification,  304 
Reaction   to  U.S.   arms   shipments   to  Tunisia,   state- 
ments (Dulles),  918,  920,  921,  922 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal  problem 
Taxes  inconsistent  with  GATT,  removal  of,  1008 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  147, 

173,  445 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  334 
Cultural  property,  convention  (1954)  for  protection 

in  wartime,  and  regulations  of  execution,  334 
Double  taxation  on  income,  estates,  and  inheritances, 
supplementary  convention  with  U.S.  for  avoidance 
of,  16,  42 
Economic  relations  with  Saar,  treaty  with  Federal 

Republic  of  Germany  regarding,  1007 
Facilities  assistance  program,  agreements  with  U.S. 

regarding,  696 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  814,  850 
OTC,  agreement  on,  814 

Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
U.S.   consulate   at   Cherbourg,  closing;   and   consular 
agency,  establishment,  696 
Fraser  River  salmon  fisheries,  protocol  to  1930,  conven- 
tion with  Canada  for  protection,  preservation,  and 
extension  of,  129, 218, 366 
Free-trade  areas,  proposed — 
Baghdad    Pact    nations,    684;    Central    America    and 
Europe,  1005 
French  Cameroons,  establishment  of  U.S.  consulate  at 

Yaounde^  261 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  treaties  with — 
Korea,  Republic  of,  405,  510,  685,  696,  942 ;  Netherlands, 
860,  861,  942 
Fur  seals,  north  Pacific,  interim  convention  on  conserva- 
tion of,  404,  509,  586,  734,  942 

GATT.    See  Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 

Gay,  Merrill  C,  695 

General  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade   (GATT).    See 

Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on 
General  Assembly,  U.N.  (see  also  United  Nations)  : 
Aggression,  question  of  defining,  statement  (Klutznick) 

and  resolution,  890 
Arab-Israeli  dispute,  actions  regarding,  address  (Lud- 
low), 995,  996,  997 
Disarmament,   consideration   of   problem.    See   under 
Disarmament 


General  Assembly,  U.N. — Continued 
Documents,  lists  of,  401,  621,  733,  905,  1017, 1049 
Hungarian  question.    See  Hungarian  question 
Importance  of  and  voting  patterns  in,  addresses  (Wil- 
cox), 560,  793 
Korea,  deliberations  regarding  reunification,  statements 

(Judd)  and  resolution,  966 
Near  and  Middle  East,  actions  regarding,  addresses: 

Herter,  225 ;  Wilcox,  105 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  inscription  of  Soviet  item  on 

agenda,  statement  (Lodge),  693 
Refugee  program,  revision  of,  statement  (Meany)  and 

resolution,  937 
Resolutions : 
Aggression,  question  of  defining,  894 
Algerian  question,  1047 
Disarmament,  962,  963,  965 

Financial  contributions  to  U.N.  by  member  states,  657 
Hungarian  question,  524 
Korea,  unification  question,  973 
Refugee  program,  revision  of,  939 
U.N.  Emergency  Force,  continuation  and  financing  of, 
976 
Syrian    question,    inscription   on    agenda,    statements 

(Lodge),  775 
12th  session: 
Agenda,  331,  619 

Issues  before,  address  (Wilcox),  562 
Permission  for  flight  of  Soviet  delegates  to  U.S.  in 

Russian  aircraft,  announcement  and  note,  470 
U.S.  delegates,  443,  617,  626 
Geneva  ambassadorial  talks  (U.S.-Communist  China)  : 
Journalists,  question  of  reciprocal  admission  to  U.S. 
and  Communist  China,  statement  (Johnson)   and 
proposal,  533 
Negotiations  for  release  of  U.S.  civilians,  1000 
Renunciation  of  force,  Chinese  delay  in  acceptance  of 
principle,  391 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  86, 173,  405,  861 
Genocide,  convention   (1948)   on  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of,  906 
Geophysical     Year,     International.    See     International 

Geophysical  Year 
George,  Sen.  Walter  F.,  344 
Gerety,  Pierce,  65 
Germany  (see  also  Berlin)  : 
Assets  in  Japan,  Tripartite  Commission  notice  respect- 
ing claims  to,  30 
Assets  seized  during  World  War  II,  question  of  settle- 
ment of  claims,  306 
Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  1918-1945,  ( The 
War  Years,  June  23-August  31, 1940),  series  D,  vol. 
X,  published,  405 
Reunification : 

European  disarmament  inspection  zone,  relation  to 

German  unity,  statement  (Dulles),  233 
4-power    (U.S.,   France,   German   Federal   Republic, 

U.K.)  declaration  regarding,  304 
Joint  declaration  (Eisenhower,  Macmillan),  741 
U.  S.  efforts  for,  address  and  message  (Dulles),  50, 
267,  268 
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Germany,  East : 
Communist  education  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25, 

26 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners  of 

war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  861 
Recognition  by  Yugoslavia,  statement  (Dulles),  789 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of : 
Balance-of -payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Claims.     See  Claims 
Elections  in,  statements  (Dulles),  460 
Foreign  Minister,  plans  for  discussions  with  Secretary 

Dulles,  918,  919 
4-power  (U.S.,  France,  Federal  Republic,  U.K.)  declara- 
tion on  German  reunification,  304 
Import  restrictions,  question  of  elimination  of,  1006 
Industrial  production,  statement  (Dulles),  1029 
Pamir,  letter  of  appreciation  (Von  Brentano)  for  U.S. 

aid  to,  681 
Phonograph  records,  reduction  of  Greek  import  duties 

on,  1008 
Relations    with    Yugoslavia,    rupture    of,    statement 

(Dulles),  789 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland,  agreements  for  joint  financing  of,  906 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreements  with  U.S.  re- 
garding, 129,  147,  149,  173,  334,  366,  404 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Economic  relations  with  Saar,  treaty  with  France 

regarding,  1007 
GATT,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan,  260 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  334, 

813,  814,  850 
Motion  picture  films,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding 

importation  and  exhibition  of,  298,  906 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement  (1954)  on, 

942 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  convention  (1949)  and 

amending  protocol,  129,  942 
OTC,  agreement  on,  814 
Plant   protection   convention    (1951),    international, 

218 
Practice  bombing  range  at  Cuxhaven    (Sandbank), 
agreement  supplementing  1954  arrangement  with 
U.S.  for  use  of,  478 
Private  road  vehicles,  convention  (1954)   on  tempo- 
rary importation  of,  626 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Touring,  convention   (1954)    concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  626 
U.S.  forces  in,  agreement  with  U.S.  regarding  costs 
of  support,  42,  129 
Ghana   (see  also  Gold  Coast)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  1029 
Immigration  quota  established,  proclamation,  111 
Independence  of,  exchange  of  communications  (Eisen- 
hower, Nkrumah),  111 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
G  att,  accession  to,  906,  1006 
QATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  580 
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Ghana — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

International  Bank,  membership,  586,  853 
Technical  cooperation,  agreement  with  U.S.,  42,  111 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  770 
Gifts  to  U.S.  officials,  question  of,  statements   (Dulles), 

787 
Gilbert,  DeWitt,  545 
Girard,  William  S.,  196,  918 
Gluck,  Maxwell  H.,  218,  345 
Gold  Coast  (see  also  Ghana),  extension  of  international 

sugar  agreement  (1953)  ceases  to  apply,  86 
Graham,  Frank,  1011 
Gray,  Gordon,  210 

Great  Seal  of  the  U.S.,  175th  anniversary,  456,  587 
Greece: 
Balance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Import   duties   on   phonograph   records,   reduction  of, 

1008 
Tariff  concessions,  GATT,  proposed  renegotiation  of, 

581,  850,  852 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  814,  850 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  942 
Naval  vessels  or  small  craft,  agreement  with  U.S. 

relating  to  loan  of,  478 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  1050 
Greene,  Joseph  N.,  Jr.,  770 
Greenland,  agreement   (1956)   on  joint  financing  of  air 

navigation  services  in,  42,  906 
Gromyko,  Andrei,  525,  635 
Guam,    application    of    universal    copyright   convention 

(1952)  to,  86 
Guatemala : 
Death  of  President,  statement  (Eisenhower)  and  mes- 
sages   (Dulles,  Rubottom),  273 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  and  agreements  relative  to  parcel 
post  and  money  orders,  445 
Guernsey,  Isle  of,  convention   (1946)   on  certification  of 

able  seamen,  42 
Guiana,  British,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange  of 

international  money  orders,  1018 
Guided  missiles.    See  under  Missiles 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.    See  Aqaba 
Gutierrez  Gomez,  Jose,  674 

Habomai  Islands,  Soviet  claim  of  sovereignty  over,  68, 

72 
Hagerty,  James  C,  185,  373 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International  Law,  U.S. 

delegation  and  publications,  585 
Haikal,  Yousef,  315 
Haiti : 
Military  Council,  recognition  by  U.S.,  315 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  696 
Duties  and  rights  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife, 
protocol  to  1928  convention  on,  662 
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Haiti — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 

696 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  626 
Hall,  Joyce  C,  397 
Hall,  William  O.,  662 
Hamilton,  William  C,  432 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  236,  566,  975 
Hare,  Raymond  A.,  22 
Harkness,  Douglas  S.,  683 
Haworth,  Leland  J.,  150 
Heads  of  Government  meeting  (NATO)  : 
Contribution  of  Adlai  Stevenson  to  U.S.  planning  for, 

statement  (Dulles),  1026 
Problems  confronting  and  prospects  of,  addresses  and 
statements :  Dulles,  1023,  1026,  1027, 1029 ;  Elbrick, 
950 ;  Norstad,  955 
Question  of  attendance  by  President  Eisenhower,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  789 
Relationship  to  Eisenhower-Macmillan  talks,  interview 

(Dulles,  Serpell),  987 
Return  of  U.S.  NAC  representative  for  consultation, 
951 
Health  and  sanitation : 
Cooperative  health  programs  with  Colombia,  662,  1041 
Health  program  of  the  South  Pacific  Commission,  article 

(Keesing),428 
Malaria  eradication.    See  Malaria  eradication 
Pan  American  Sanitary  organization,  32d  meeting  of 
Executive  Committee  and  10th  meeting  of  Directing 
Council,  546 
World  progress  in,  statement  (Jacoby),498 
Health  Assembly,  World,  11th,  announcement  of  meeting, 

171 
Health      Organization,      World.     See      World      Health 

Organization 
Heath,  Donald  R.,  981 
Hecksher,  Maj.  Brig.  Alvaro,  579 
Helicopters,  U.S.,  provision  to  Pakistan  for  emergency 

transportation  purposes,  187 
Helmand  Valley  reclamation  project,  Afghanistan,  prog- 
ress of,  315 
Henderson,  Joseph  S.,  814,  862 
Henderson,  Loy,  276,  459,  461,  487, 779 
Herter,  Christian  A. : 
Addresses  and  statements : 

Atlantic  Community,  durability  of,  135 

Atomic  energy  for  civil  uses,  development  in  Europe, 

148 
Malayan  independence  celebrations,  421 
Mutual  security  program  as  instrument  of  foreign 

policy,  47 
New  dimensions  in  diplomacy,  831 
Rule  of  law  among  nations,  223 
Coordination  of  mutual  security  programs,  993 
Correspondence  and  messages : 
Bow   resolution   on  criminal  jurisdiction  over  U.S. 
forces  abroad,  198 


Herter,  Christian  A. — Continued 
Correspondence  and  messages — Continued 

Travel  to  Communist  China  by  U.S.  citizens,  393 
Visit  to  Malaya,  announcement,  343 
Hickey,  Edward  J.,  981 
High   Commissioner  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands,   Executive 

order,  55,  57 
Highway  Congress,  7th  Pan  American,  U.S.  delegation, 

333 
Hill,  Lucius  D.,  662 
Hill,  Robert  C,  77 
Hollister,  John  B.,  149,  218,  308,  414 
Holmes,  Julius  C,  650 
Honduras : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  717 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  218 
Boundary  dispute  with  Nicaragua,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Rubottom,  924 ;  White,  273 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  734 
Hoskins,  Harold  B.,  549 
Hottel,  Althea  K.,  166 

Housing  Committee    (ECE),   U.S.  delegate  to  15th  ses- 
sion, 903 
Howard,  Mrs.  Katherine  G.,  119 
Human  rights : 

U.N.  efforts  for,  statement  (Meany),  689 
Violations  in  Hungary,  excerpt  from  U.N.  report,  65 
Human  Rights  Day,  1957,  U.N.,  proclamation  and  state- 
ment (Lord),  1036 
Humo,  Avdo,  646 
Hungarian  question : 

1st  anniversary  of  Hungarian  revolt  against  Communist 

rule,  statement  (Lodge),  882 
Refugees.    See  under  Refugees 
U.N.  actions  regarding : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Kretzmann,  353 ;  Lodge, 
515,  768 ;  Merchant,  376 ;  Wadsworth,  237 ;  Wilcox, 
,    183,  562,  794,  795 
General  Assembly  resolution,  524 
Inscription   on  agenda   of   12th  General  Assembly, 

statements  (Lodge),  616 
Report  of  Special  Committee  on  the  Problem  of  Hun- 
gary, addresses,  remarks,  and  statements;  Dulles, 
274 ;  Lodge,  62,  515 ;  Wadsworth,  192 ;  Wilcox,  106, 
563 ;  text  of  final  chapter,  63 
Special   session   of   General  Assembly,   statements: 
Carpenter,  462 ;  Dulles,  349 
Hungary : 
Budapest  legation  staff,  U.S.  reply  to  demand  for  re- 
duction, 30 
Education  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  26 
Hungarian   Freedom  Day,  statements    (Lodge,  White 

House),  748 
Nationalized  dwellings,  return  to  former  owners,  196 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  1957, 431 

Soviet  intervention  in.     See  Hungarian  question 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  365 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  1018 
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Hungary — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention (1952)   to  facilitate  importation  of,  129 
Customs  tariffs,  protocol  modifying  1890  convention 
for  creation  of  international  union  for  publication 
of,  942 
Narcotic  drugs,  protocol  to  1931  convention  regarding 

manufacture  and  distribution  of,  297 
Private  road  vehicles,  convention   (1954)   on  tempo- 
rary importation  of,  734 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
Huston,  Harris  H.,  445 
Hyde,  H.  van  Zile,  1037 
Hyde,  Rosel  H,  887 
Hydroelectric  power  : 

International  Bank  loans  for  development  in — 

Austria,  685;  Philippines,  1010;  Thailand,  535 
U.S.-Canadian  cooperation  in  use  of  boundary  waters 
for,  718,  721 
Hydrographic    Conference,     7th     International,     article 
(Watt)  and  U.S.  delegation,  361 

IAEA.     See  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International 
Ibanez  del  Campo,  Carlos,  343 

ICA.    See  International  Cooperation  Administration 
ICAO.     See  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
ICBM.     See  Missiles :  Intercontinental  ballistic 
Iceland : 

Air  navigation  services  in,  agreement  for  joint  financing 
of,  42,  906 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  365 
ICEM.    See  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 

Migration 
ICJ.    See  International  Court  of  Justice 
IFC.     See  International  Finance  Corporation 
IGY.     See  International  Geophysical  Year 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization 
IMF.    See  International  Monetary  Fund 
Immigrant  visas,  U.S.  issuance,  tables,  493, 494 
Immigration : 

Quotas,  establishment  for— 
Ghana,  111 ;  Malaya,  758 

Recent  developments  in,  address  (Auerbach),  1030 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (1957)  : 

Addresses :  Auerbach,  1030 ;  McCollum,  66 

Approval  statement  (Eisenhower),  543 

Fingerprinting  requirements,  revision  of,  579,  682 

Refugees,    first   arrivals   under,   remarks    (McCollum, 
O'Connor),  845 

Imperialism,  Soviet,  contrast  with  colonialism,  statement 

(Dulles),  990 
Imports   (*ee  also  Exports;  Tariff  policy,  U.S.;  Tariffs 
and  trade ;  and  Trade)  : 
Agricultural    imports,   relationship   to  domestic  price 
support  program,  727 

Crude  oil  imports,  question  of  threat  to  U.S.  securitv 
209 

Importance  to  U.S.  and  world  economy:  address  (Wil- 
cox), 750;  report  by  Oflice  of  the  President,  724 
Latin  American,  increases  in,  79 
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Imports — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  cc 
vention    (1952)    to  facilitate  importation  of    129 
509,  587,  626,  662,  734,  813 
Motion  picture  films,   agreement  with  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  regarding  importation  and  ex-  I 
hibition  of,  298 
Private  road  vehicles,  convention   (1954)  on  tempo-   \ 
rary  importation  of,  173,  626,  734,  813,  906 
Income  tax,  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation.   1 

See  Double  taxation 
India : 
Kashmir  dispute.    See  Kashmir  dispute. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic   Energy  Agency,   International,   statute,  260 
Copyright  convention   (1952),  universal,  and  related 

protocols,  813 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
GATT,  rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of 

schedules,  6th  protocol,  509 
Investment  receipts,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

guaranties  against  inconvertibility,  626 
Technical    cooperation,    agreement    extending    1952 
agreement  with  U.S.,  260 
U.S.  economic  aid,  question  of,  statement  (Dulles),  529 
Views  on  peaceful  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in  Asia, 
313 
Indonesia : 
Communist  subversion  in,  statement  (Dulles),  1027 
Dispute  with  Netherlands  regarding  West  New  Guinea, 

U.S.  views,  statements  (Dulles),  918,  1027 
Parliament  members,  visit  to  U.S.,  announcement,  61 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  365 
GATT,  proces  verbal  of  rectification,  814 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  813,  814,  850 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  on  production,  trade  and  use 

of,  297 
Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 
and  annexes,  549 
U.S.  aid  to,  843 

Views  on  Asian  regional  nuclear  center,  814 
Industrial  property,  convention  (1934)  for  protection  of, 

86 
Information,  exchange  of : 
Addresses  and  statements:  Eisenhower,  822;  McKin- 

ney,  858 ;  Meany,  765,  767 
Exchange  with   Soviet  Union.    See  under  East-West 

contacts 
Security  information,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  notes 
regarding  handling  and  exchange  of,  384 
Information    Agency,    U.S.,    programs    abroad,    address 
(Berding),  announcement,  and  Executive  order  re- 
garding, 150, 151,  838 
Informational     media     guaranty    program,     agreement 

amending  1954  agreement  with  Pakistan,  861 
Innocent  passage  into  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba : 
Procedures  for  passage  of  ships  into,  112 
U.S.  position,  statement  (Dulles),  232 
Inspection  plan,  mutual.    See  Disarmament 
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Intelligence  activities,  role  in  foreign  policy  making,  ar- 
ticle (Hamilton),  433 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Assistant  Secretary  for,  itinerary 

of  visit  to  Latin  America,  84 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  12th   assembly, 

article  (Lee),  506 
Inter- American  convention  (1948)  on  political  rights  of 

women,  770 
Inter-American  cultural  relations,  convention  (1954)  for 

promotion  of,  404,  586,  696,  861 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council : 
Declaration  of  OAS  economic  conference  regarding,  541 
Functions,  537 
Inter-American  economic  cooperation,  statement  (Ander- 
son), 463 
Inter-American  Highway,  progress  in  opening  of,  541 
Inter- American  Housing  Center  (OAS),  Bogota,  activities 

of,  1042 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural   Sciences: 
Convention  (1944),  478 

Proposed  expansion  of  activities,  address  (Rubottom), 
925 
Inter-American   Nuclear  Energy  Commission,   establish- 
ment by  OAS,  925,  976 
Inter- American   partnership,   faith  in,   remarks    (Eisen- 
hower, Dulles),  715 
Inter- American  problems.    See  Latin  America 
Inter- American  radiocommunications  convention   (1937), 

and  annexes,  denunciation  by  Nicaragua,  509 
Inter- American  Travel  Congresses,  meeting  of  Permanent 

Executive  Committee,  article  (Kelly),  212 
Intercontinental  Ballistic  missiles.    See  under  Missiles 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, 581,  686,  805,  850 
Interdependence,  principle  of,  statements   (Dulles),  1024 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration: 
Constitution,  587 
Council   and   Executive   Committee,   meetings,    article 

(Warren)  and  U.S.  delegation,  329,  661 
Refugee  relief  and  resettlement  activities,  66,  239 
Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee,  2d  session,  694 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.     See  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  International 
International  Bank -for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(see  also  International  Finance  Corporation  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund)  : 
Articles  of  agreement,  366,  478,  509,  586 
Board  of  Governors,  12th  annual  meeting,  statements : 
Dillon,  597;  Eisenhower,  595;  U.S.  delegation,  599 
Economic    Development    Institute,    establishment    and 

functions,  601 
Italy,  sponsorship  of  study  for  nuclear  power  station  in, 

357 
Loans  to — 
Austria,  685;  Belgian  Congo,  1010;  Colombia,  1042; 
Colombo  Plan  countries,  901,  1045;  Ecuador,  650; 
Japan,  355 ;  Latin  America,  678 ;  Philippines,  1010 ; 
Thailand,  535 
Relationship  to  U.S.  development  loan  fund,  756 
Reports  on  financial  activities,  316,  599,  752,  853 
U.S.  Governor,  confirmation,  476 


International  Civil  Aviation  Organization : 
Communications  Division,  6th  session,  548 
Protocol  concerning  meetings  of  Assembly,  509 
U.S.  representative,  appointment,  545 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  policy 

regarding  cultural  exchanges,  766 
International    Cooperation     Administration     (see     also 
Development  Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid, 
and  Mutual  security)  : 
Director,    resignation    (Hollister),    218;    confirmation 

(Smith),  445 
University  contracts  program,  address  (Berding),  838 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Advisory  opinion  on  interpretation  of  article  4  of  U.N. 

Charter,  quoted,  856 
Honduran-Nicaraguan    boundary    question,    mediation 

by,  273,  925 
Judicial  function  in  international  law,  224 
Membership,  admission  of  Malaya,  662 
Statute,    declarations    recognizing    compulsory    juris- 
diction, 366,  445,  734 
U.S.  claims  against  Bulgaria  and  Soviet  Union  arising 
from  destruction  of  aircraft;  application  with  an- 
nexes, 882;  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  470 
International  Finance  Corporation  (see  also  International 
Bank) : 
Articles  of  agreement,  445,  586,  942 
Board  of  Governors,  1st  annual  meeting,  statement: 

Eisenhower,  595;  U.S.  delegation,  599 
Financial  statement  (July  24,  1956-June  30,  1957),  316 
Investment  in  Mexico,  396 
International  Geophysical  Year  (1957-1958)  : 
U.S.    participation,    remarks    and    statement    (Eisen- 
hower), 145,  673 
Weather  observations  on  high  seas,  cooperation  in  re- 
porting, article  (McDonald),  164 
International     Hydrographic     Conference,     7th,     article 

(Watt),  and  U.S.  delegation,  361 
International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.-Canada)  : 
Executive  meeting,  text  of  announcement,  721 
Functions  of,  remarks    (Brucker),  719,   720 
Significance  in  history  of  Canadian-American  coopera- 
tion, address  (Jones),  381 
U.S.    applications    to    build    Libby    Dam,    statement 

(Jordan),  34 
U.S.  commissioner,  appointment  of,  239 
International  Labor  Organization.    See  Labor  Organiza- 
tion 
International  law  (see  also  Maritime  law)  : 
Address  (Herter),  223 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  U.S.  position  on  international  status  of, 

statement  (Dulles),  232 
Judicial   assistance,   international,   U.S.   practices   in, 

article  (McCusker),  808 
Private  international  law,  8th  Hague  conference,  U.S. 

delegation  and  publications,  585 
Soviet  closing  of  Peter  the  Great  Bay,  U.S.  protest, 
388 
International    Monetary   Fund    (see   also    International 
Bank) : 
Articles  of  agreement,  366,  478,  509,  586 
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International  Monetary  Fund — Continued 
Board  of  Governors,  12th  annual  meeting,  statement 

(Eisenhower)   and  U.S.  delegation,  595,  599 
U.S.  Executive  Director  and  Governor,  confirmations, 
363,  476 
International  North   Pacific   Fisheries   Commission,   ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  commissioner,  119 
International  organizations  (see  also  subject)  : 
Calendar  of  international  meetings,  38,  246,  398,  583, 

729,888 
International  Organizations:  Aid  to  World  Trade  and 

Prosperity,  address  (Wilcox),  749 
Works  of,  protocol  concerning  application  of  universal 
copyright  convention  to,  173,  813 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  extension  to 
IAEA  and  UPU,  announcement  and  Executive  order, 
547 
International  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  appointment 

of  U.S.  member,  545 
International  Red  Cross  Conference,  walkout  of  Soviet 
and     Chinese     Communist     delegations,     statement 
(Reap),  904 
International   Scientific  Radio  Union,  12th  General  As- 
sembly, article  (Wells)  and  U.S.  delegation,  401,  897 
International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tar- 
iffs, protocol  modifying  1890  convention  relating  to 
creation  of,  365 
International  Union  of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry,  U.S. 

delegation  to  19th  Conference,  213 
Investment  of  private  capital  abroad : 
Addresses  and  statement:  Beaulac,  648;  Jacoby,  324, 

326 ;  Nixon,  703 
Africa,  need  for  investment  funds  by,  article  (Palmer), 

932,  933 
Canada,  joint  discussions  regarding  U.S.  investments 

in,  684 
Colombo  Plan  countries,  need  for  private  capital  in 

development  of,  758,  900, 902, 1045 
Encouragement  of,  U.S.  policy,  report  by  Office  of  the 

President,  725,  726 
Investment  guaranties,  agreements  with — 
Cuba,  1018 ;  India,  626 ;  Iran,  662 ;  Israel,  549 ;  Italy, 
814 ;  Thailand,  626 ;  Viet-Nam,  861 
Latin  America: 
Declaration  of  OAS  economic  conference,  541 
U.S.  and   Latin   American   efforts   to   promote,   ad- 
dresses, remarks,  and  statements:  Anderson,  466, 
467;   Dillon,   540;   Dulles,   716;  Eisenhower,   539; 
Rubottom,  675,  677,  927 
U.S.  investment  in,  extent  and  importance  of,  address 
and  article:   Culbertson,   Lederer,  80;   Rubottom, 
536 
Less  developed  countries,  U.S.  efforts  in,  addresses,  ar- 
ticle and  statements :  Dillon,  6,  33,  117 ;  Dulles,  412, 
B7B ;  Holll8ter,  417 
Relationship  to : 
Tax  treaties,  statement  (Kalijarvi),  359,  360 
U.N.      economic     development     efforts,      statement 
(Jacobs),  502,  503 
I  run  : 

Amity,  economic  relations,  and  consular  rights,  treaty 
with  U.S.,  121) 
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I  ran — Continued 
Economic  assistance,  participation  in  regional  program 

under  American  Doctrine,  341 
Educational  exchange  program,   agreement  amending 
and  extending  1949  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financ- 
ing, 979,  980 
Investment  guaranties,  agreement  with  U.S.  providing 

for,  662 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  dis- 
position of  equipment  and  materials,  979 
U.S.  loan  for  purchase  of  diesel  locomotives,  315 
Iraq: 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  41 
Economic  assistance,  agreements  with  U.S.  under  Ameri- 
can Doctrine,  341 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  con- 
cerning a  special  program  of  facilities  assistance, 
129 
U.S.  consulate  at  Kirkuk,  establishment,  174 
Ireland : 

International  air  services  transit  agreement    (1944), 

942 
International  Bank : 

Articles  of  agreement,  366 
Capital  stock  subscription,  853 
International  Monetary  Fund,  articles  of  agreement,  366 
Iron  and  Steel  Committee  (ILO),  6th  session,  U.S.  dele- 
gation, 694 
Iron  and  steel  scrap,  problems  relating  to  export  of,  state- 
ment (Kalijarvi),  120 
Irrigation  project   in  Japan,    International   Bank  loan, 

355 
Irving,  Frederick,  814 
Israel : 
Arab-Israeli  dispute.    See  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
Arms  supply  policy.     See  Arms  supply 
Israeli  aircraft,  destruction  by  Bulgaria  (1955),  appli- 
cation by  U.S.  to  ICJ  regarding  damage  claims  for 
deaths  of  American  passengers,  texts  of  diplomatic 
correspondence,  882 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  942 
Air    navigation    services    in    Greenland    and    Faroe 

Islands,  agreement  on  joint  financing,  42 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  260 
Civil    aviation    convention,    international,    protocol 

amending,  42 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  con- 
vention  (1952)   to  facilitate  importation  of,  813 
Cultural  property,  convention   (1954)   for  protection 
in  event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  ex- 
ecution, 906 
Investment  guaranty  program,  agreement  amending 

1952  agreement  with  U.S.,  549 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade 

and  use  of,  813 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  on  customs  facilities  for, 
549 
Islamic   center   in   Washington,   remarks   at   dedication 

(Eisenhower),  102 
Ismail  bin  Dato',  Abdul  Rahman,  717 
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Italy  : 
Aid  to  Somalia,  1047 

Balance-of-payinents  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
European  Common  Market,  leadership  in  establishment 

of,  610,  611 
Nuclear  power  station,  International  Bank  sponsorship 

of  study  for,  357 
Resettlement  of  Italians  in  U.S.,  activities  of  American 
Committee   on    Italian    Migration,    address    (Mc- 
Collum),  65 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S    147 

173 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Investment    and    war    risk    guaranties,    agreement 

amending  1951  agreement  with  U.S.,  814 
Opium,  protocol  (1953),  regulating  production,  trade, 

and  use  of,  1049 
War  damage  claims,  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  U.S.  regarding,  814 

racoby,  Neil  H.,  213,  323,  496 
randrey,  Fred  W.,  298 
a  pan : 
Anti-Japanese  legislation  in  southern  States,  question 

of  repeal,  statement  (Dulles),  100 
Economic  development,  address  (Dillon),  912 
Election  to  Security  Council,  statement  (Lodge),  661 
Foreign  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  statement  (Dulles),  459 
GATT,  application  to  Japan,  discussions  at  12th  ses- 
sion of  contracting  parties,  1006 
German   assets   in,   Tripartite   Commission  notice  re- 
specting claims  to,  30 
Girard  case,  196,  918 

Habomai   Islands,    Soviet  claim   of  sovereignty  over 
68,  72 

Intergovernmental  committee  on  security  treaty,  func- 
tions, 97, 101 
International  Bank  loan,  355 
Iron  and  steel  scrap  purchases  from  U.S.,  statement 

(Kalijarvi),  120,  124 
Nuclear  tests,  U.S.  and  Japanese  views  regarding,  mes- 
sages (Eisenhower,  Kishi),  635 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.  S. : 
Arrival  greetings    (Xixon,  Kishi),  address  to   Con- 
gress, joint  communique  with  President,  and  offi- 
cial party,  51 
Statements  (Dulles),  12,  96 
Relations  with  U.S.  and  other  nations,  development  of, 

address  (Jones),  840,  844 
Residual  sovereignty  over  Okinawa,   statement   (Dul- 
les), 145 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  260 
Bills  of  lading,  international  convention  (1924)  for 
unification  of  rules  relating  to,   and  protocol  of 
signature,  906 
Contributions  for  U.S.  services  and  supplies  in  Japan, 

agreement  with  U.S.  regarding  reduction,  478 
Double  taxation  of  income,  protocol  supplementing 
1954  convention  with  U.S.,  405,  534,  626 
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Japan — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued 
Fur  seals,  north  Pacific,  interim  convention  on  con- 
servation of,  734 
GATT,  proces  verbal  and  amending  protocols,  404, 

405,  850 
GATT,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession  of  Japan,  260 
OTC,  agreement  on,  404 
Security  treaty  with  U.S.,  534,  696 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
U.S.  armed  forces  in : 
Jurisdiction   over,   text  of   Supreme   Court   opinion 

regarding,  196 
Reduction  of,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower,  Kishi) 
and  statements  (Dulles),  52,  97,  98 
Japanese-American    Committee    on    Security,    establish- 
ment, 350 
Jarring,  Gunnar  V.,  1011, 1016 
Jersey,  Isle  of,  convention  (1946)  on  certification  of  able 

seamen,  42 
Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  533 
Joint    Commission,    International    (U.S.-Canada).     See 

International  Joint  Commission 
Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and  Economic 
Affairs,   3d  meeting,  announcement  and  joint  com- 
munique, 381,  474,  683 
Jones,  Howard  P.,  840 
Jones,  John  Wesley,  380 
Jordan : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  315 
Arms  supply  to,  U.S.  policy,  statements  (Dulles),  526, 

528,  529 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Cultural  property,  convention  (1954)  for  protection 
in   event  of  armed   conflict,   with   regulations   of 
execution  and  protocol,  906 
Customs  tariffs,  creation  of  international  union  for 
publication  of,  1890  convention  and  modifying  pro- 
tocol, 626,  696 
Economic  assistance,  agreements  with  U.S.,  260 
U.S.  economic  and  military  aid  to,  statements  (Dulles) 
141,  146 
Jordan,  Len,  34 
Jordan,  Leonard  B.,  315 

Jordan  River  Valley  project,  question  of  revival  of,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  142 
Journalists.    See  Correspondents 
Judd,  Walter  H.,  443,  966 

Judicial  assistance,  international,  U.S.  practices  in,  ar- 
ticle (McCusker),  808 
Justice,  International  Court  of.    See  International  Court 
of  Justice 


Kalijarvi,  Thorsten  V.,  77,  359,  510 
Kashmir  dispute : 

Security    Council    deliberations,    statements     (Wads- 
worth)  and  text  of  resolution,  1011 
U.S.-Pakistani  views,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower, 
Suhrawardy),  186 
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Keesing,  Felix  M.,  423 
Kellerniann,  Henry  J.,  40 
Kelly,  H.  H.,  212 
Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  906 
Khoman,  Thanat,  717 
Khrushchev,  Nikita: 
Charges  against  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East,  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  674 ;  Lodge,  780 
Interview  for  U.S.  television,  statement  (Dulles),  14, 

15 
Meeting  with  Marshal  Tito,  statement  (Dulles),  345 
Position  and  rivals  in  Soviet  internal  power  struggle, 
address  and  statements :  Dulles,  228,  229,  230,  826 ; 
Allen  Dulles,  640,  641,  642,  643,  644,  645;  Murphy, 
484 
Kilday  resolution  on  revision  of  status-of-forces  agree- 
ments, statements  (Murphy),  317 
Killian,  James  R.,  822 
Kishi,  Nobusuke,  12,  51,  96, 99, 101,  635 
Klutznick,  Philip  M.,  444,  890 
Korea : 
Armistice  agreement : 
Communist  violations  of,  address  and  statements: 
Judd,  967,  968,  970,  971;   Sebald,  391;  Washing- 
ton, 856 
U.N.  Command.     See  United  Nations  Command 
Communist   aggression    in,   address   and   statements: 

Judd,  966,  970;  Sebald,  390;  Washington,  855 
Reunification : 
General    Assembly    actions    regarding,    statements 

(Judd)  and  resolution,  966,  973 
International  conference  on,  prospects  for,  statement 
(Dulles),  142 
Korea,  North: 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)   on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  861 
U.N.  membership,  Soviet  efforts  for  and  U.S.  position, 
statement  (Washington),  854 
Korea,  Republic  of : 
Developments    in,    UNCURK    report    on,    statement 

(Judd),  968 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural      commodities,      agreement      amending 

agreements  with  U.S.,  906 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  365 
Civil  aviation  convention  (1954),  international,  pro- 
tocol amending,  42 
Friendship,  commerce,   and  navigation,   treaty  and 
protocol  with  U.S.,  405,  510,  685,  696,  942 
U.N.  membership  question,  statements  of  U.S.  position : 

Dodge,  544,  Washington,  856 
U.S.  aid,  statements:  Eisenhower,  371;  Hollister,  416 
Kotsehnig,  Walter  M.,  438 
Kretzmann,  Edwin  M.  J.,  351 
Rutin,  Jozef,  748 

Labor : 

Employment : 

Women,   efforts   of   Inter-American   Commission   of 

Women  for  employment  of,  507 
Working  conditions,  recent  improvement  In  U.S.,  500 
Migratory  labor,  agreements  concerning  Interpretation 
of  1961  iiKr.-ement  with  Mexico  regarding,  129,  549 
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Labor — Continued 

Right  to  strike,  denial  to  Hungarian  workers  by  Com- 
munist regime,  and  deportation  to  U.S.S.R.,  520,  521 
Trade  unions : 

Contribution    to    world    social    progress,    statement 

(Meany),  690,691 
Growth  and  character  in  U.S.,  statement  (Jacoby), 
501 
Labor  Organization,  International : 

Activities  of,  statement  (Kotschnig),  440 
Conferences  and  meetings,  U.S.  delegations  to : 
Asian  Regional  Conference,  4th,  940 
General  Conference,  40th  session,  258w 
Governing  Body,  137th  session,  812 
Iron  and  Steel  Committee,  6th  session,  694 
Technical  meeting  on  mines,  978 
Constitution  and  instrument  of  amendment,  86,  487 
Resolution  regarding  suspension  of  nuclear  tests,  state- 
ment (Wilcox),  258 
Working  conditions,  ILO  role  in  worldwide  improve- 
ment of,  address  (Wilcox),  753 
Lacy,  William  S.  B.,  800 

Lafayette  bicentennial,  remarks  (Elbrick),  489 
Langley,  James  M.,  42 
Laos,  Communist  subversion  in,  statement  (Washington), 

854 
Latin  America  (see  also  Inter- American,  Organization  of 
American  States,  Pan  American,  and  individual  coun- 
tries) : 
Caribbean  Commission,  U.S.  delegation  to  25th  meeting, 

and  7th  session  of  West  Indian  Conference,  903 
Communism,    extent    of    infiltration    into,    statement 

(Dulles),  826 
Economic  conference  of  the  OAS.    See  Economic  con- 
ference 
Economic  growth  and  relations  with  U.S. : 
Addresses  and  statements :  Anderson,  469 ;  Dillon, 

116,  912 ;  Dulles,  532 ;  Rubottom,  536,  675,  923 
Balance    of   payments   with    U.S.    in    1956,    article 

(Lederer,  Culbertson),  79 
Investment  in.     See  under  Investment   of  private 

capital 
U.S.  position  on  proposed  Latin  American  regional 

market,  address   (Rubottom),  680 
U.S.    technical   cooperation   program   in,    statement 
(Anderson),  469 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  agree- 
ments relating  to  parcel  post  and  money  orders, 
445,  586,  587,  734,  861 
Refugees,  projects  for  resettlement  in,  article   (War- 
ren), 330 
Significance  of  Latin  America  in  the  free  world,  ad- 
dress (Rubottom),  923 
Latvia,  Soviet  assurances  prior  to  incorporation,  377 
Law,  international.    See  International  law  and  Maritime 

law 
Lead  and  zinc  imports,  U.  S. : 
Discussions  by  U.S.-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 

Economic  Affairs,  684 
Excise  tax  on,  proposed;  letters  (Eisenhower,  Cooper), 
490;  statement  (Armstrong),  321 
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Lead  and  zinc  imports,  U.S.— Continued 

Restriction,  question  of,  statement  (Dulles),  349 
Lebanon : 

Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  under  Amer- 
ican Doctrine,  341 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  218 
Sugar  agreement  (1953),  international,  protocol  amend- 
ing, 770 
Lederer,  Walther,  79 
Lee,  Mrs-  Frances  M.,  506 
Leffler,  Ross  L.,  119 
Legislation,  State,  concerning  Japanese  imports  to  U.S., 

question  of  repeal,  statement  (Dulles),  100 
Legislation,  U.S.    See  under  Congress 
LeMay,  Gen.  Curtis,  929 
Lend-lease  silver  debt,  repayment  of  1st  installment  by 

Pakistan,  remarks  (Meyer),  807 
Leo,  Walter  H.,  941 

Less  developed  countries:    (see  also  Development  Loan 
Fund,    Investment   of  private  capital,   and    Special 
United  Nations  Fund)  : 
Appeal  of  communism  to  peoples  of,  644 
Economic  penetration  by  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet-bloc 
countries :  addresses,  article,  and  statement :  Beale, 
876 ;  Dillon,  32,  116,  880,  912 ;  Dulles,  570 ;  Herter] 
48 ;  Jones,  842 ;  Nixon,  703 ;  Wilcox,  108 
Economic  problems  of,   address,   remarks,   and  state- 
ments :  Dillon,  31 ;  Dulles,  1026 ;  Eisenhower,  596 ; 
Jacoby,  324,  325,  326 ;  report  by  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, 726 
Importance  of  U.S.  aid  to,  address  (Wilcox),  108 
International   organizations,    contribution   to,    address 

(Wilcox),  752,  753 
Social  progress  in,  statements :  Hottel,  167 ;  Jacoby,  498 
U.N.  technical  assistance  program.     See  under  United 

Nations 
U.S.  mutual  security  programs  for,  address  and  state- 
ments:   Dillon,   117,   880,   881;   Dulles,  4,   5,  412; 
Herter,  49  ;  Hollister,  417 
Otters  rogatory,  use  in  international  judicial  assistance 

808 
iibby  Dam  on  U.S.-Canadian  boundary,  U.S.  applications 
to  International  Joint  Commission  for  authorization 
to  build,  statement  (Jordan),  34 
.iberia : 
Army   mission,   agreement  extending  1951   agreement 

with  U.S.,  1049 
Fingerprinting    requirements    for 
applicants,    agreements   with 
waiver,  936 
Parcel  post,  agreement  with  U.S.  for  exchange,  with 

regulations  of  execution,  334 
ibya: 

Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  under  Amer- 
ican Doctrine,  341 
Military  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.,  260 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  arrangement  with  U.S.  for 

return  of  equipment  and  material,  260 
terary  and  artistic   works,   protection  of.     See  Copy- 
right 
ithuania,  Soviet  assurances  prior  to  incorporation,  377 
itzenberg,  Maj.  Gen.  Homer  L.,  58 
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nonimmigrant   visa 
U.S.   for   reciprocal 


Loans,  U.N.    See  International  Bank 
Loans,  U.S.  (see  also  Development  Loan  Fund  and  Ex- 
port-Import Bank)  : 
Latin  America : 
Argentina,  question  of  increase  in  long-term  loans  to, 

statement  (Dulles),  97 
Balance  of  payments  with  U.S.,  effect  of  loan  receipts 
and  repayments  on,  article  (Lederer,  Culbertson), 
81 

Proceeds  from  surplus  agricultural  commodities  sales, 
use  for  loans,  excerpt  from  President's  report  to 
Congress,  283,  284,  289 
Locomotives,  diesel,  U.S.  loan  to  Iran  for  purchase,  315 
Lodge,  Henry  Cabot: 
Representative  to  12th  General  Assembly,  443,  617 
Statements : 
Algerian  question,  U.S.  position,  1046 
China,  question  of  representation  in  U.N.,  658 
Disarmament,  Western  proposals,  631,  667,  961 
Hungarian  question,  62,  515,  616,  748,  882 
Oman    question,    inscription    on    Security    Council 

agenda,  430 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  inscription  of  Soviet  item  on 

General  Assembly  agenda,  693 
Security  Council,  election  of  new  members,  661 
Syrian   question,   inscription   on   General  Assembly 

agenda,  775 
United  Nations,  admission  of  new  members  and  12th 
anniversary,  504,  544,  768 
London  disarmament  talks,  U.N.  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee   (see   also   Disarmament   and   Disarmament 
Commission)  : 
Budgetary  reduction  of  U.S.  forces,  effect  on  U.S.  nego- 
tiating position,  statement  (Dulles),  348 
4-power  (U.S.,  Canada,  France,  U.K.)  proposals,  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  304 ;  Eisenhower,  455 
Review  of  negotiations,  statements  (Lodge),  631,  667 
Status   and   progress   of  negotiations,   addresses   and 
statements :  Dulles,  9,  11,  98,  99,  100,  101,  230,  267 
346,  531 ;  Wilcox,  564 
Suspension   of  nuclear  weapons  tests,   U.S.  proposal, 

statement  (Eisenhower),  418 
Working  papers,  texts  of,  303,  451 
Lord,  Mrs.  Oswald  B.,  444, 1036, 1047 
Luce,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe,  431 
Ludlow,  James  M.,  994 
Luxembourg : 
Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  1018 
Commercial  samples  and  advertising  material,  conven- 
tion  (1952)   to  facilitate  importation,  662 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  annex 

B  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  814 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  218 
Lychowski,  Tadeusz,  803 

Macmillan,  Harold,  707,  739 
Macomber,  William  B.,  Jr.,  445 
Magsaysay,  Ramon,  472 
Malaria  eradication : 

UNICEF  program  in  Colombia,  1041 
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Malaria  eradication — Continued 

U.S.   contributions   to,   announcement  and  statements 

(Dulles,  Soper,  Candau),  1000 
WHO  efforts  for,  address  (Wilcox),  752 
Malaya : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  717 
Immigration  quota  for,  proclamation,  758 
Independence : 

Address  (Herter),  834 
Message  to  Prime  Minister  (Dulles) ,  474 
Visit  by  Under  Secretary  Herter  and  Ambassador 
Ricbards,  announcement  and  statement  (Herter), 
343,  421 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

GATT,  accession  to,  and  protocol  amending,  850,  906, 

1006 
IOJ,  statute,  662 
U.N.  Charter,  662 
U.N.  membership,  statement  of  U.S.  position  (Lodge), 

504 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  662 
U.S.  consulate  general  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  elevation  to 
embassy  status,  298 
Man,  Isle  of,  convention  on  certification  of  able  seamen, 

42 
Manila  Air  Station,  agreement  with  the  Philippines  relat- 
ing to,  334 
Manila  Pact.    See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Mann,  Thomas  C,  510,  768,  846, 1004 
Mao  Tse-tung,  101, 139 
Mapping  assistance,  mutual,  agreement  with  Cambodia 

relating  to,  814 
Maritime  law  (see  also  International  law)  : 
Diplomatic  conference  on,  U.S.  delegation  and  texts  of 
conventions  relating  to  liability  of  shipowners  and 
stowaways,  759 
Role  of  Suez  Canal  question  in  strengthening  of,  226 
Maritime  Meteorology,  Commission  for,  2d  session  and 

U.S.  delegation,  164 
Marshall  Islands,  resettlement  of  inhabitants  displaced 

by  atomic  fallout,  252 
Marshall  plan,  accomplishments  of : 
Addresses :  Herter,  47  ;  Zellerbach,  608 
Report  by  Office  of  the  President,  726 
Martinez,  Rodolfo,  648 
Mathews,  Elbert  G.,  862 
Matthews,  H.  Freeman,  366 
McClintock,  Robert,  150,  308,  312 
MeOollum,  Robert  S.,  65,  543,  845, 1032 
McOnaker,  Paul  D.,  808 
McDonald,  W.  P.,  104 
McGrath,  John  B.,  261,  981 
Mcintosh,  Dempster,  1018 
McKay,  Douglas,  2.",9,  721 

Mr-Kirmcy,  Robert.  M.,  686,  619,  857 

McNaughton,  Gen.  a.  o.  l.,  721 

Mc.-my,  George,  44.';,  688,  764,  937 

Merchant,  LiYlngeton  t.,  874 

Metallurgical   OongreM,  2d   World,  proclamation,  728 
1080 


Meteorological  Organization,  World : 

Commission  for  Maritime  Meteorology,  2d  session  and 

U.S.  delegation,  164 
Convention,  334 
Meteorology.    See  Weather 
Mexico : 

International  Finance  Corporation,  investment  in,  396 
Television  channels,  discussions  with  U.S.  on  alloca- 
tion of,  887 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  814 
Carriage   by   air,    international,   protocol   amending 
1929  convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  re- 
lating to,  1018 
Cooperative  meteorological  program,  agreement  with 

U.S.,  587 
Developmental    engineering,     agreement    modifying 

and  extending  1954  agreement  with  U.S.,  626 
Migrant  labor,  agreements  concerning  interpretation 

of  1951  agreement  with  U.S.,  129, 549 
Private   road    vehicles,    customs   convention    (1954) 

concerning  temporary  importation  of,  86 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Touring,  convention    (1954)   concerning  customs  fa- 
cilities for,  86 
U.S.-Mexican     broadcasting     agreement,     proposed, 
statement  (Satterthwaite),  242 
Visit  by  Milton  Eisenhower,  announcement,  273 
Meyer,  Armin  H.,  807 

Micronesia.     See  Trust  Territories :  Pacific  Islands 
Middle  East.     See  Near  and  Middle  East 
Migratory  labor,  agreements  concerning  interpretation  of 

1951  agreement  with  Mexico  regarding,  129,  549 
Military  assistance  (see  also  Military  missions,  Mutual 
defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Address  (Wilcox),  181 
Agreements  with — 

Austria,  405 ;  Jordan,  146 ;  Lebanon,  218 ;  Libya,  260 ; 
Philippines,  129 
Colombia,  U.S.  assistance  to,  1041 
Near  and  Middle  East.    See  American  Doctrine 
Military  bases,  U.S.,  overseas: 
Aerial  inspection  under  disarmament  proposals,  ques- 
tion of,  statement  (Dulles),  348 
Agreement  with  Philippines,  effect  of  Philippine  elec- 
tions on,  statement  (Dulles),  918 
Missile  bases  and  stockpiles,  question  of  establishment 
in  allied  countries,  statements  (Dulles),  916,  919, 
1023,  1024 
Threat  of   Soviet  missiles   to,   question  of,   statement 
(Dulles),  828 
Military  housing,  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  construc- 
tion, renting,  and  procurement  of,  284,  288 
Military  missions,  U.S. : 
Air  Force  missions,  agreements  with  El  Salvador,  510, 

979 
Army  mission,  agreement  with  Liberia,  1049 
Military   program,   U.S.    See  Defense,   Mutual  defense, 

Mutual  security,  and  National  defense 
Mines,  ILO  technical  meeting  on,  U.S.  delegation,  978 
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Missiles  (.-.«,  alto  Outer-space  projectiles,  and  Satellites. 
earth-circling)  ; 
Atomic   missiles,    question   of   establishment   of   U.S. 
bases   and   stockpiles,   statements    (Dulles)     916 

!>1!>.  102:5.  1024 
Guided  missiles.   U.S.  development   program,  addresses 
and  statement:  Dulles.  70s;   Elsenhower   MO   S^O 
B68,  B89 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles: 
ReiH>rted  tiring  by  Soviet  Union,  statement  (Dulles) 

457 
U.S.   and   Soviet   progress  in  development  of,  state- 
ments 1  Dulles),  70S,  919 

U.S.  and  Soviet  development  of,  statements  (Dulles) 
880 

U.S.-UK.   study  group  on  problems  of,  establishment 
of.  joint  statement.  741 
liohamed  Lamine  I.  of  Tunisia,  76 

lohammed  V  of  Morocco,  visit  to  U.S.,  19,  239,  846,  956 
lalotov,  Vyacheslav,  377 
lonaco,  ratification  of  statute  of  International  Atomic 

Energy  Agency,  586 
fonetary  Fund,  International.    See  International  Mone- 
tary Fund 
loney  orders ; 

Agreement  with  British  Guiana  for  exchange  of,  1018 
Agreement,  final  protocol,  and  regulations  of  execution 
of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain, 
445,  587,  734,  861 
[ongolia,  Outer.  U.X.  membership,  Soviet  and  U.S.  posi- 
tions, statements:  Lodge,  545;  Washington,  854 
[onroe    Doctrine,    significance    in    U.S.    foreign    policy, 

address  (Merchant),  378 
[oose,  James  S.,  Jr.,  389 

[oral  Element  in  Foreign  Policy,  address  (Merchant), 
374 

'oroeeo : 

Good  offices  in  Algerian  question,  offer  by,  1046,  1047 

Mohammed  V,  visit  to  U.S.,  19,  239,  846,  956 

National  holiday,  message  (Eisenhower),  934 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  services  transit  agreement  (1944),  international, 

478 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  586 
Civil  aviation,  international,  protocol  amending  con- 
vention on, 509 
Private   road   vehicles,   convention    (1954)    on   tem- 
porary importation  of,  813 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  on  customs  facilities  for 
813 

orris,  John  H.,  261 

otion  picture  films,  agreement  with  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  on  importation  into  and  screentime 
quota  for  showing  in  Germany,  298,  906 

arphy,  Gerald  Lester,  144 

nrphy,  Robert,  74,  317,  483 

ntual  defense  (see  also  ANZUS  Council,  Baghdad  Pact, 
Collective  security,  Defense,  Mutual  security,  Na- 
tional defense,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization),  agree- 
ment with  Australia  regarding  exchange  of  atomic 
information  for  mutual  defense  purposes,  215,  216 
(text),  218,  40.-, 
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Mutual  defense  assistance   (see  also  Mutual  security), 

U.S.  program  of,  address  (Jones),  842 

-Mutual  defense  assistance  agreements  (see  also  Military 

missions),  with — 

Iran,  for  disposition  of  equipment  and  materials,  979 

Iraq,  for  special  program  of  facilities  assistance,  129 

Libya,  for  return  of  surplus  equipment  and  material 

260 
Luxembourg,  amending  annex  B  of  1950  agreement,  814 
Norway,  amending  1950  agreement,  942 
Mutual    security    and    other   assistance    programs    (see 
also  Agricultural  surpluses,  collective  security    De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  Economic  and  technical  aid 
Military  assistance,  and  Mutual  defense)  : 
Coordination  of  program,  accouncements  and  Executive 
order,  990 

Importance  of,  addresses  and  article :  Dillon,  879;  Dul- 
les, 575 ;  Murphy,  486 

Mutual  Security,  a  Common  Defense  of  Freedom  re- 
marks (Dulles),  791 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  as  an  Instrument  of 
Foreign  Policy,  address    (Herter)     47 

Near  and  Middle  East,  program  in.  '  See  American 
Doctrine 

1957  program,  semiannual  report  (Jan.  1-June  30, 1957) 
to  Congress,  letter  of  transmittal  (Eisenhower), 
862 

1958  program : 

Appropriations  for,   statements   regarding  proposed 
cuts  in:  Dulles,  411,  458,  459;  Eisenhower,  371; 
Hagerty,  373 ;  Hollister,  414 ;  Radford,  413 
Legislative  history,  chart,  615 
Statement  (Dulles),  3 
Our  Mutual  Security  Programs,  address  (Dulles),  114 
Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  implementation 
of  1955  treaty  with  Panama,  477 

NAC.    See  North  Atlantic  Council 

Narcotic  drugs.    See  Drugs,  narcotic 

Nasser,  Col.  Abdel  Gamal,  353 

NAT.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 

National  Catholic  Resettlement  Council,  65 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  1042 

National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  U.S.,  functions,  836 

National  defense  and  security  (see  also  Defense,  Collec- 
tive security,  Mutual  defense,  and  Mutual  security)  : 
Impairment  by  imports  of  crude  oil,  question  of,  209 
Our  Future  Security,  address  (Eisenhower),  867 
Relationship    to    economic    policy,    remarks     (Eisen- 
hower), 596 

Security  functions  of  consular  service,  address  (O'Con- 
nor), 604 

Science  in  national  security,  address  (Eisenhower),  819 

U.S.  budget,  national  security  considerations  in  formu- 
lation of,  statements  (Dulles),  710,  713,  788 

U.S.-Canadian     cooperation,     address    and     remarks: 
Brucker,  720;  Jones,  380 

U.S.   reserve  fleet  ships,  proposed  sale  abroad,  state- 
ment and  letter  (Kalijarvi,  Hill),  77 
National  Olympic  Day,  1957,  proclamation,  473 
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Nationalism,  growth  in  Africa  and  Asia,  articles :  Dulles, 

576 ;  Palmer,  930 
Nationality  of  women,  convention  (1933)  on,  769 
NATO.    See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Naval  vessels  or  small  craft,  agreement  with  Greece  re- 
lating to  loan  of,  478 
Navigation,   commerce,  and   friendship,   treaties   with — 
Korea,  Republic  of,  405,  510,  685,  696,  942 ;  Netherlands, 
860,  861,  942 
Near  and  Middle  East  (see  also  individual  countries)  : 
American  Doctrine.    See  American  Doctrine 
Arab   States,  U.S.  policy  toward,  statement    (Lodge), 

781 
Arms  shipments  to.    See  Arms  supply 
Collective  security  (see  also  Baghdad  Pact),  joint  com- 
munique (Eisenhower,  Suhrawardy)  regarding,  186 
Condominium  by  great  powers,  question  of,  statements 

(Dulles),  526,  528 
Economic     development     plan,     proposed,     statement 

(Dulles),  1026 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  112,  232 
Refugee  problem.    See  under  Refugees 
Situation  in,  statement  (Dulles),  714 
Soviet    proposals    for    4-power     (U.S.,    France,    U.K., 
U.S.S.R.)  declarations  regarding,  and  U.S.  replies, 
texts  of  notes,  20,  602 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal 
U.N.  role  in  settlement  of  disputes  in,  address  and  re- 
marks:   Dulles,    274;    Herter,    224;    Ludlow,    994; 
Wadsworth,  238 ;  Wilcox,  105,  184,  563,  795 
UNEF.    See  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
U.S.  and  Soviet  policies  regarding,  addresses,  article, 
and  statements :  Dulles,  232,  234,  487,  526,  528,  529, 
558,   559,   570,   709,   785,   829;   Allen   Dulles,   645; 
Kretzmann,  351 ;  Lodge,  775,  777,  778,  780 ;  Murphy, 
485 ;  Parker,  674 
Visit   of   Deputy    Under    Secretary    Henderson,   state- 
ments :  Dulles,  459,  461,  487 ;  Lodge,  779 
Netherlands : 

Balance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Complaint  against  U.S.   import  restrictions  on  dairy 

products,  GATT  consideration  of,  1008 
Dispute  with  Indonesia  regarding  West  New  Guinea, 

U.S.  views,  statements  (Dulles),  918,  1027 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreements  with  U.S.,  173, 

366 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  334 
Commercial  convention  (1852)  with  U.S.,  supplemen- 
tary, termination,  942 
Friendship,   commerce  and   navigation,   treaty  with 

U.S.,  860,  861,  942 
GATT,    rectifications   and    modifications   to   texts   of 

schedules,  0th  protocol,  509 
Bawinaonde  observation  stations,  agreement  extend- 
ing  1950  agreement  with  U.S.  for  establishment 
and  operation  In  Curacao  and  St.  Martin,  549 
Road    traffic,    convention     (1949)     on,    extension    to 

Antilles,  42 
Sugar    agreement     (1958),     international,     protocol 
amending,  770 
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Netherlands — Continued 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 

Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  supplementary  to  GATT, 

129,  200 
Trade-marks  registration,  termination  of  1883  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  relating  to,  942 
Neutral  Nations   Supervisory   Commission    (Korea),  re- 
port of  Swedish  and  Swiss  members  on  Communist 
violations  of  armistice,  968,  971 
New  Zealand : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  549 
GATT,  amending  protocol,  850 
Tariff  adjustments  under  GATT,  1007 
Whaling    convention     (1946),    international,    protocol 
amending,  129 
News  correspondents.    See  Correspondents 
Niagara  Falls,  U.S.-Canadian  remedial  works  to  preserve 

scenic  beauty  of,  718,  721 
Nicaragua : 

Boundary  dispute  with  Honduras,  address  and  state- 
ment: Rubottom,  924;  White,  273 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  41 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International  statute,  586 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
ILO,  constitution,  86 
Inter-American      radiocommunications      convention 

(1937),  and  annexes,  509 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),     international,     protocol 
amending,  770 
Nixon,  Richard  M. : 
Address  and  statements : 

Japanese  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  54 
Pakistani  Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.,  191 
Private  investment  and  economic  challenge,  703 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  visit  to  U.S.,  744 
Visit   to   Europe,   proposed,   announcement   and   state- 
ment (Dulles),  712,  713 
Nkrumah,  Kwame,  111 

Non-self-governing  territories    (see  also   Self-determina- 
tion and  Trust  territories),  report  on  economic  con- 
ditions in,  statement  (Dunne),  895 
Norstad,  Gen.  Lauris,  952 

North   American   regional   broadcasting  agreement  pro- 
posed, statement  (Satterthwaite),  242 
North  Atlantic  Council,  confirmation  of  U.S.  permanent 

representative,  218 
North  Atlantic  ocean  stations,  agreement  (1954)  on,  942 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  significance  in  U.S.  foreign  policy, 

379 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization : 
Advisory   Group  for   Aeronautical   Research  and  De- 
velopment, meeting,  letter  (Eisenhower),  951 
Atlantic  Community,  addresses:  Elbrick,  947;  Herter 

135 
Broadening    the    scope    of,    question    of,    statements 

(Dulles),  827,  828,  920,  987,  1027,  1028 
Education  and  citizenship,  relationship  to  NATO  ob- 
jectives, address  (Norstad),  952 
Fellowship  and  scholarship  program,  580 
Functions  of,  address  and  remarks :  Dulles,  419 ;  Zeller- 
bach,  611 
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North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  -Continued 
Germany,  question  of  membership  In  event  of  reunifi- 
cation, 306 
Heads  of  Government  meeting,  Paris.    See  Heads  of 

Government 
Journalists  from  NATO  countries,  visit  to  U.S.,  itiner- 
ary, 863 

NAG,   confirmation  of  U.S.  permanent  representative 

218 
Scientific  committee,   proposed  establishment,  address 

(Eisenhower),  823 
Secretary  General,  visit  to  U.S.,  746,  602 
Soviet  propaganda  charges  against,  statement  (Lodge), 

777 
U.S.  atomic  missile  bases  and  stockpiles,  question  of 
establishment,  statements   (Dulles),  233,  234,  825, 
916,  919 
U.S.-Canadian  cooperation  in,  address  (Jones),  381 
Use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  event  of  attack  on  NATO 
views  on  U.S.  policy,  statements  (Dulles),  920 
North   Pacific   Fisheries  Commission,   International,  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  Commissioner,  119 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  interim  convention  on  conserva- 
tion of,  404,  509,  586,  734,  942 
'Northern  tier"  pact.     See  Baghdad  Pact 
Northwest  Atlantic  fisheries,  convention   (1949)   on,  and 

amending  protocol,  129,  942 
Norway : 

Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  846 
B:ilance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  navigation  services  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Faroe  Islands,  agreements  on  joint  financing,  42 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  42 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  42 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
GATT,  rectifications   and  modifications  to  texts  of 

schedules,  6th  protocol,  509 
Mutual  defense  assistance,  agreement  amending  an- 
nex C  of  1950  agreement  with  U.S.,  942 
OTC,  agreement  on,  297 
Nucker,  Delmas  H.,  248 
Nuclear  energy.     See  Atomic  energy 
Nunez  Arellano,  Carlos,  887 
Nyasaland.     See  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of 

OAS.     See  Organization  of  American  States 
Ocean  stations,  north  Atlantic,  agreement  (1954)  on,  942 
Oceanographic  research  stations,  agreements  with  U.K. 
for  establishment  in  Bahamas  and  Barbados,  814,  861 
O'Connor,  Roderic  L.,  493,  604,  661,  845,  1032 
Oflice  of  the  President,  report  on  foreign  economic  policy 

and  the  trade  agreements  program,  723 
Oil,  crude,  establishment  of  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate U.S.  imports  of,  209 
Okinawa,  U.S.  role  in,  statement  (Dulles),  145 
Olympic  games : 
Participation  by  Communist  China,  question  of,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  530 
Proclamation  of  1957  National  Olympic  Day,  473 
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Olympic  Raines-  Continued 

Waiver  of  U.S.  fingerprinting  requirement  for  partici- 
pants, letter  (Dulles),  579 
Oman,  dispute  with  United  Kingdom  : 
Appeal  by  Oman  for  U.S.  good  offices,  344 
Inscription  on  Security  Council  agenda,  proposed,  U.S. 

position,  statement  (Lodge),  430 
Soviet  views  on,  text  of  note  to  U.S.,  603 
"Open  Door"  in  China,  significance  of  principle  in  U.S. 

foreign  policy,  address  (Merchant),  379 
"Open   skies"    proposals   of  President  Eisenhower.     See 

Disarmament 
Opium,  protocol  (1953)  regulating  production,  trade,  and 

use  of,  297,  813, 1049 
Organization  of  American  States : 
Economic  conference  at  Buenos  Aires.    See  Economic 

conference 
Honduran-Nicaraguan     boundary    question,     Council's 

role  in  mediation  of,  274,  924 
Housing  Center,  Inter-American,  Bogota,  activities  of, 

1042 
Nuclear  Energy  Commission,  Inter-American,  establish- 
ment, statement  (Dreier)  and  text  of  resolution,  976 
Significance  of,  address  and  statement:  Dulles,   716; 

Rubottom,  923 
U.S.  participation  in  economic  strengthening  of,  state- 
ment (Dulles),  12 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation : 
Agreement  on,  297,  404,  814 

U.S.  membership,  question  of,  addresses,  remarks,  and 
statements:   Beale,   872,  874;   Dillon,   915;  Eisen- 
hower, 8;  Mann,  848;  Nixon,  707;  Wilcox,  750 
Orphans,  adopted  foreign-born,  provisions  for  U.S.  entry 
under  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  of  1957, 
1032 
Osborne,  Arthur  S.,  990 

OTC.     See  Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation 
Outer  Mongolia,  U.N.  membership,  Soviet  and  U.S.  posi- 
tions, statements:  Lodge,  545;  Washington,  854 
Outer-space  projectiles  (see  also  Missiles  and  Satellites, 
earth-circling),  proposed  international  control  of: 
Addresses   and    statements:    Dulles,    271,    826;    Eisen- 
hower, 674n ;  Wilcox,  565 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
Western  proposals,  addresses  and  statements:  Dulles, 
556 ;  Eisenhower,  455 ;  Lodge,  632,  635,  671 ;  work- 
ing paper,  453 

Pacific  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the,  U.S.  administra- 
tion of,  statement  (Nucker),  248 
Pacific  Science  Congress,  9th,  U.S.  delegation,  941 
Pact  of  mutual  cooperation.    See  Baghdad  Pact 
Pakistan : 

Kashmir  dispute.    See  Kashmir  dispute 

Lend-lease  silver  debt,  repayment  of  1st  installment  to 

U.S.,  remarks  (Meyer),  807 
Prime  Minister,  visit  to  U.S.  joint  communique  with 
President  Eisenhower,  addresses  to  Congress,  state- 
ments (Nixon,  Suhrawardy),  and  official  party,  186 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  980 
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Pakistan — Continued 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued 
Double  taxation,  proposed  convention  with  U.S.  for 

avoidance  of,  172, 173,  359 
Economic   assistance,    agreements   with    U.S.    under 

American  Doctrine,  341 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1950  agreement  with  U.S.  for  financing  of,  734 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
Genocide,    convention     (1948)     on    prevention    and 

punishment  of  the  crime  of,  906 
Informational  media  guaranty  program,  agreement 

amending  1954  agreement  with  U.S.,  861 
ICJ,  declaration  recognizing  compulsory  jurisdiction 
deposited,  366 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  42 
U.S.  consulate  general  at  Dacca,  conversion  to  inde- 
pendent fiscal  reporting  post,  1050 
U.S.  mutual  security  aid,  statements:  Dulles,  412;  Hol- 
lister,  416 
Palestine    (see  also  Arab-Israeli  dispute),  partition  of, 

address  (Ludlow),  995 
Palmer,  Gardner  E.,  626 
Palmer,  Joseph,  2d,  930 
Pamir,  German  ship,  letter  of  appreciation    (Von  Bren- 

tano)   for  U.S.  aid  to,  681 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  7th,  U.S.  delegation, 

333 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  9th,  article   (Faricy) 

and  U.S.  delegation,  545,  731 
Pan  American   Railway   Congress  Association,   appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  member,  333 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization : 

Directing  Council,  10th  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  546 
Executive  Committee,  32d  meeting,  U.S.  delegation,  546 
U.S.   contributions   to   malaria   eradication    campaign, 
statements  (Dulles,  Soper,  Candau),  1000 
Panama : 
Election  to  Security  Council,  statement  (Lodge),  661 
Transfer  of  U.S.  property  in  the  Canal  Zone  to,  804 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Adviser  to  Government  of  Panama,  agreement  ex- 
tending 1942  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  as- 
signment of,  696 
Inspection   of   Panamanian   vessels   in   Canal   Zone, 

agreement  with  U.S.,  405 
Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation,  implementa- 
tion of  1955  treaty  with  U.S.,  477 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
Paraguay : 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Educational  exchange  programs,  agreement  with  U.S. 

for  financing  of,  218 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final  protocols,  regulations  of  execution,  and  agree- 
in. nis  relating  to  money  orders  and  parcel  post, 
861 
Telecommunication    convention    (1952),   international, 

218 
Universal  postal  convention  (1952),  509 
0.8,  Ambassador,  confirmation,  366 
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Parcel  post.     Bee  under  Postal  agreements 
Parker,  Jameson,  674 
Passports  (see  also  Visas)  : 
The   Bureau   of    Security   and    Consular    Affairs   and 
the    Problem    of    Passport    Restrictions,    address 
(O'Connor),  604 
Issuance  for  travel  to  Communist  China.     Hee  China, 

Communist:  Travel  to 
Letters  from   President  Eisenhower   for   inclusion   in 
civilian  and  military  passports,  275 
Pawelczak,  Stanislaw,  748 
Peace : 
Addresses,  remarks,  and  statements:  Dulles,  267,  531; 

Murphy,  483 ;  Wilcox,  564,  792,  799 
"Essentials   of    Peace,"    General    Assembly   resolution 

(1949),  address  (Dulles),  558 
"Peaceful  coexistence,"  inscription  of  Soviet  item  on 
General  Assembly  agenda,  statement  (Lodge),  693 
UNESCO  contributions  to,  address  (Berding),  835 
Pearkes,  George  R.,  306 
Peck,  David  W.,  196 

People-to-people  program,  remarks   (Eisenhower),  747 
Permanent    Court    of   Arbitration,    designation    of    U.S. 

members,  196 
Persons,   exchange    of.     See   Cultural   relations,   Educa- 
tional exchange,  and  Exchange  of  persons 
Peru: 

Agricultural   commodities,    agreement   amending   1957 

agreement  with  U.S.,  478 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  260, 

261 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  662 
Drought  relief  program,  agreement  with  U.S.,  298 
Educational  exchange,  agreement  amending  1956  agree- 
ment with  U.S.  for  financing,  260 
Nonimmigrant  visa  applicants,  agreement  with  U.S.  for 
reciprocal  waiver  of  fingerprint  requirements,  936 
Road  traffic,  convention   (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  365 
Tax  convention  with  U.S.,  proposed,  84 
Peter  the  Great  Bay,  U.S.  note  of  protest  of  closing  by 

Soviet  Union,  388 
Peterson,  Val,  130 
Petkov,  Nikola,  568 
Philip,  Prince,  742 
Philippines : 
Elections,  effect  on  base  agreement  renegotiations  with 

U.S.,  statement  (Dulles),  918 
International  Bank  loan,  1010 
Philippine- American  Day,  message   (Dulles),  881 
Return  of  insurrection  battle  flag,  announcement  and 

remarks  (Bohlen),  60 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  with  U.S.,  172, 

298 
IFC,  articles  of  agreement,  445 
Manila   Air   Station,   agreement  with   U.S.    relating 

to,  334 
Mutual     security,     agreement     supplementing     and 

amending  1955  agreement  with  U.S.,  129 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
U.S.  aid,  address  (Jones),  843 
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Philippines — Continued 
U.S.  stamp  commemorating  President  Magsaysay,  re- 
marks  and   statement:   Dulles,   473;   Eisenhower, 
472 
Phleger,  Herman,  196 
Phonograph  records,  reduction  of  Greek  import  duties  on, 

1008 
Photography,  aerial,  agreement  with  Venezuela  for  joint 

program  of,  696 
Plant  protection  convention  (1951),  international,  218 
Ploeser,  "Walter  C,  366 
Plowden,  Edwin,  741 
Poland : 

Communist   education   in,    address    (Eleanor   Dulles), 

25,  26 
Economic  discussions  with  U.S.,  803 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreements  with  U.S.,  405, 

444 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  334 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 
amending,  770 
U.S.  Ambassador,  confirmation,  130 
U.S.  food  and  clothing  industries,  observation  by  Polish 
officials,  748 
Poliomyelitis,    world   progress   in   eradication  of,   state- 
ment (Jacoby),  498 
Poliomyelitis   (Salk)   vaccine,  U.S.  export  quota  and  re- 
cipient nations,  685 
Political    rights   of   women,    inter-American    convention 

(1948)  on,  770 
Porter,  William  J.,  478 
Portugal : 

Atomic  energy,   civil  uses,   agreement  amending  1955 

agreement  with  U.S.,  41,  587 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  218 
Defense,    agreement    supplementing    1951    agreement 

with  U.S.,  905,  942 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  extension  of  1948  convention  to 

possessions,  366 
Sugar     agreement      (1953),     international,     protocol 

amending,  770 
Uranium  allocation  to  IAEA,  857 
Postal  agreements : 

Parcel  post,  agreement  with  Liberia  for  exchange  of, 

with  regulations  of  execution,  334 
Parcel  post,  insured,  agreement  with  Republic  of  China 

for  exchange  of,  549,  906 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  convention, 
final     protocols,     regulations    of    execution,     and 
agreements  relating  to  money  orders  and  parcel 
post,  445,  586,  587,  734,  861 
Universal  postal  convention   (1952),  509,  626,  734,  770 
Postal   Union,   Universal,   U.S.   delegation   to   14th  Con- 
gress, 400 
Potatoes,   revision  of  U.S.   tariff  quotas,   announcement 

and  text  of  proclamation,  154 
Powell,  Richard,  741 
President,    Office    of    the,    report    on    foreign    economic 

policy  and  the  trade  agreements  program,  723 
Presidential  Representatives,  Committee  of,  proposals  re- 
garding OAS,  address  (Rubottom),  925 
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Prisoners  of  war : 
Geneva  convention  (1949)  relative  to  treatment  of,  86, 

173,  405,  861 
South  Korean  and  U.S.  troops  in  Communist  hands, 
failure  to  account  for,  statement  (Judd),  969,  970, 
974 
Private  capital,  investment  abroad.     See  Investment  of 

private  capital 
Private  international  law,  8th  Hague  conference  on,  U.S. 

delegation  and  publications,  585 
Proclamations  by  the  President: 
Almonds,  shelled  or  prepared,  tariff  quota,  852 
Butterfat  articles,  import  restrictions,  358 
Clothespins,  spring,  increase  in  import  duty,  959 
Clover  seed,  alsike,  extension  of  import  quota,  211 
Dairy  products,  relaxation  of  import  quotas,  475 
GATT,    8th    protocol    of    supplementary    concessions 

(U.S.-Cuba),  161 
General  Pulaski's  memorial  day,  568 
Immigration  quota  for  Ghana,  111 
Immigration  quota  for  Malaya,  758 
National  Olympic  Day,  1957,  473 
Potatoes,  revision  of  tariff  quotas  on,  154 
Rye,  imposition  of  import  quota,  241 
Safety  pins,  increase  in  import  duty  on,  1009 
Theodore  Roosevelt  centennial  year,  803 
Trade    agreements    with    Belgium,    Netherlands,    and 

U.K.,  207 
Tung  oil  import  quota,  542 
United  Nations  Day,  1957, 110 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Day,  1957,  1036 
World  Metallurgical  Congress,  2d,  728 
Property,  cultural,  convention    (1954)   for  protection  in 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  regulations  of  execu- 
tion and  protocol,  334,  906 
Property,  industrial,  convention  (1934)  for  protection  of, 

86 
Public  education,   U.S.   delegation  to  20th  international 

conference  on,  171 
Publications : 

Congressional  documents  relating  to  foreign  policy,  lists 
of,  85,  152,  200,  245,  297,  322,  397,  437,  476,  493,  582, 
807 
Exchange   of   publications,   U.S.   program   of,   address 

(Berding),  839 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International  Law,  8th 

session,  586 
International  Hydrographic  Bureau  media,  listed,  362 
Need  for  removal  of  barrier  to  circulation  a  stimulus 

to  cultural  relations,  statement  (Meany),  767 
South  Pacific  Commission  documents,  published,  426 
State  Department : 
American   Foreign  Policy,   1950-1955;   Basic  Docu- 
ments, vol.  I,  published,  614 
Documents    on    German   Foreign   Policy,    1918-1945 
(The  War  Years,  June  23-August  31,  1940),  series 
D,  vol.  X,  published,  405 
Foreign  Relations   of  the   United  States,  1940,  vol. 

II   (General  and  Europe),  published,  174 
Lists  of  recent  releases,  174,  261,  298,  406,  445,  589, 

697,  981, 1050 
The  Seal  of  the  United  States,  published,  456 
The  Widening  Circle,  published,  696 
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Publications — Continued 

Translation,   publication,   and   distribution  of,   use   of 

funds  from  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for, 

291 

United  Nations,  lists  of  current  documents,  171,  214, 

364,  401,  476,  621,  661,  695,  733,  905,  1017,  1049 

Pulaski,  Gen.  Casimir,  memorial  day,  proclamation,  568 

Quarles,  Donald,  741 

Queen  Elizabeth  II,  visit  to  U.S.,  16,  711,  742 

Racial  relations  problem  in  Africa,  article  (Palmer),  932 
Racial  segregation,  U.S.  progress  in  eliminating,   state- 
ments :  Jacoby,  500 ;  Meany,  692 
Radford,  Adm.  Arthur,  413 

Radiation,  atomic.     See  Atomic  energy,  radiation  effects 
Radio.    See  Telecommunications 

Radio  Union,  International  Scientific,  12th  General  As- 
sembly, article  (Wells)  and  U.S.  delegation,  401,  897 
Rail   and   Highway    Commission,   Alaska    International, 

appointment  of  U.S.  members,  76,  981 
Railway  Congress,  9th  Pan  American,  article   (Faricy) 

and  U.S.  delegation,  545,  731 
Railway  Congress  Association,  Pan  American,  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  member,  333 
Randall,  Clarence  B.,  8m 

Rawinsonde    observation    stations    (see   also   Weather), 
agreement  with  Netherlands  for  establishment  and 
operation  in  Curasao  and  "St.  Martin,  549 
Reciprocity    Information,    Interdepartmental    Committee 

for,  581,  686,  805,  850 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  International  Bank  for. 

See  International  Bank 
Records   of  the   State  Department,   text  of  regulations 

governing  research  in,  980 
Red  Cross  Conference,  International,  walkout  of  Soviet 
and     Chinese     Communist     delegations,     statement 
(Reap), 904 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons    (see  also   Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration)  : 
Coordinator  of  Special  Immigration,  designation,  543 
1st  arrival  in  U.S.  under  amended  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  remarks    (McCollum,  O'Connor), 
845 
Hungarian  refugees: 
ICEM  assistance  to,  article  (Warren),  329,  330,  331 
Report  by  special  U.N.  committee,  65 
U.S.  aid  to,  address  and  statement:    Hollister,  418; 
Wadsworth,  lit.". 
Increase  in  young  refugees  entering  Berlin,  26 
Palestine  refugees,   problem   of,   addresses  and   state- 
ments:   Dulles,  96,  102;  Ludlow,  990,  998;  Wilcox, 
106,  668,  664,  794 
Provisions  in  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1957 

regarding,  address   (Auorbaeh),  1030,  1031 
I'.X.  refugee  program,  revision  of,  statement  (Meany) 

and  General  Assembly  resolution,  937 
I  niversal  copyright   convention    (1952),  protocol  1,  ap- 
jilifat ion  of  convention  to  works  of  stateless  per- 
sons and  refugees,  173,  813 
I'.S.  aid  to  refugees  from  Egypt,  239 
World  migration  problem,  need  for  U.S.  aid  in  solving, 
address  (McOollnm),  66 
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Reinhardt,  G.  Frederick,  695,  755 

Relief  and  rehabilitation.  See  Agricultural  surpluses, 
Economic  and  technical  aid,  Refugees,  and  individual 
countries 

Religious  freedom,  denial  in  Hungary  by  Communist  re- 
gime, statement  (Lodge),  522 

Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation,  evaluation  of, 
statements:    Hottel,  166;  Jacoby,  496 

Research  Council,  South  Pacific  Commission,  424 

Reserve  fleet  ships,  U.S.,  proposed  sale  abroad,  statement 
(Kalijarvi)  and  letter  (Hill),  77 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of : 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 

.GATT,  6th  protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifications 
to  texts  of  schedules,  509 

Richards,  James  P.  (see  also  American  Doctrine),  343, 
421 

Riddleberger,  James  W.,  1050 

Rights  and  duties  of  states  in  event  of  civil  strife,  pro- 
tocol to  1928  convention  on,  365,  662 

Road  construction,  International  Bank  loans  to — 
Belgian  Congo,  1010;  Ecuador,  650 

Road  traffic,  convention  (1949)  on,  with  annexes,  and 
protocol  providing  for  accession  of  occupied  terri- 
tories or  countries,  42, 128,  297,  365,  444,  549,  861, 1049 

Road  vehicles,  private,  convention  (1954)  on  temporary 
importation  of,  86,  173,  626,  734,  813,  906 

Roberts,  Ralph  S.,  812 

Robertson,  Walter  S.,  150 

Rockwell,  Stuart  W.,  366 

Ruanda-Urundi,  application  of  1948  tax  convention  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Belgium  to,  477,  625. 

Rubottom,  Roy  Richard,  Jr.,  84,  86,  273,  333,  536,  675 

Rule  of  Law  Among  Nations,  address  (Herter),  223 

Rumania,  protocol  amending  1926  slavery  convention, 
1018 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  centennial  year,  proclamation,  803 

Royalties,  avoidance  of  double  taxation  on  income  from, 
protocol  supplementing  1945  convention  with  U.K., 
444 

Rye,  imposition  of  U.S.  import  quota,  announcement  and 
proclamation,  240 

Ryukyu  Islands,  administration  of : 
Joint  communique   (Eisenhower,  Kishi),  52 
White  House  announcement  and  Executive  order,  55 

Saar,  Franco-German  treaty  on  economic  relations  with, 
1007 

Safety  at  sea,  regulations  (1948)  for  preventing  ship  col- 
lisions, 734 

Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention  (1948)  on,  366,  404,  509 

Safety  pins,  announcement  and  proclamation  increasing 
U.S.  import  duty  on,  1009 

Saing  Kun-ko,  Mrs.,  845 

St.  Martin,  agreement  with  the  Netherlands  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  rawinsonde  observation  sta- 
tion in,  549 

St.  Stephen's  Day  in  Hungary,  1957,  431 

Salk  vaccine,  U.S.  export  quota  and  recipient  nations, 
685 

Salmon  fisheries,  sockeye,  in  the  Fraser  River  system, 
protocol  to  1930  convention  with  Canada  for  protec- 
tion, preservation,  and  extension  of,  129,  318,  306 
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Sanitary  Organization.   Pan  American.     See  Pan  Ameri- 
can Sanitary  Organization 
Sanitation.     Nee  Health  and  sanitation 
Sarasin.  Pote,  488 

Satellite  nations.     See  Soviet-bloe  countries 
Satellites,   earth-circling    (tee   also   Outer-space   projec- 
tiles) : 
Soviet  satellites : 
Effect   on   conduct  of  foreign   relations,   statements 

(Dulles),  708,  710 
Military    significance    of,    address    and    statements: 

Dulles.  825 :  Eisenhower,  820 ;  Nixon,  703 
Relationship  to  NATO  strategy,  address   (Norstad), 
954.  955 
U.S.  program,  address,  remarks,  and  statement  (Eisen- 
hower), 145,  673,  869 
Satterthwaite,  Livingston,  76,  242,  1037 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Arms  supply  to.  question  of,  statement   (Dulles),  232 
Economic  assistance,  agreement  with  U.S.  under  Amer- 
ican Doctrine,  341 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  478 
International  Bank,  membership,  478,  853 
King  Saud,  offer  of  mediation  in  Syrian  question,  776 
U.S.  Ambassador,  appointment,  981 
Science   (see  also  International  Geophysical  Year)  : 
Cooperation  in  science,  culture,  and  education,  state- 
ment (Meany),  764 
Science  Congress,  9th  Pacific,  U.S.  deiegation,  941 
Science  in   national   security,    address    (Eisenhower), 

819 
Scientific  information,  U.S.  views  on  exchange  of,  re- 
marks (McKinney),  858 
Soviet-bloc  emphasis  on   scientific  education,   address 

(Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  26,  27 
U.S.-U.K.    cooperation    regarding,    declaration,    joint 
statement,  and  statements  (Dulles),  709,  710,  740 
741 

Jcrap,   iron  and   steel,   problems  relating  to  export  of, 

statement   (Kalijarvi),  120 
Jeal  of  the  U.S.,  175th  anniversary,  456,  587 
Seamen,  conventions  on,  42 

5EATO.     See  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
Jebald,  William  J.,  389 
secretariat,  U.X.,  document,  661 
lecretary    of    Defense,    functions    in    administration    of 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Executive  order,  55,  57 
lecretary  of  State,  conduct  of  foreign  relations  of  Ryu- 
kyu Islands,  Executive  order,  55 
lecurity,    Japanese- American    Committee    on,    establish- 
ment, 350 
lecurity,  national.     Bee  National  defense  and  security 
lecurity  and  Consular  Affairs,  Bureau  of : 
Problem  of  passport  restrictions,  address  (O'Connor), 

604 
Regulations   regarding  waiver   of  fingerprint  require- 
ment, 682 
ecurity  Council,  U.X. : 

Arab-Israeli  dispute,  actions  regarding,  address  (Lud- 
low ),  996,  997,  998 
Documents,  lists  of,  364,  401,  621,  733,  1017 


Security  Council,  U.N.— Continued 

Kashmir   dispute,    deliberations   regarding,   statements 

I  Wadsworth)  and  text  of  resolution,  1011 
Oman  question,   U.S.  position  on  proposed  inscription 

on  agenda,  statement  (Lodge),  430 
Resolution  on  Kashmir  dispute,  1016 
Seats  for  new  U.N.  members,  need  for,  address  (Wil- 
cox), 567 
Soviet  abuse  of  veto  power  in,  addresses,  article,  and 
statement:  Dulles,  571;  Wilcox,  560,  793;  Wash- 
ington, 856 
Suez     Canal     problem,     actions     regarding,     address 
(Herter),  224 
Security  information,  texts  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  notes 

regarding  handling  and  exchange  of,  384 
Security    treaty    and    administrative    agreement    (U.S.- 
Japan), understanding  concerning  interpretation  of. 
696 
Selection  Boards,  11th  Foreign  Service,  meeting  and  list 

of  members,  510 
Self-determination,  U.S.  and  U.N.  efforts  for,  article  and 

statement :  Lord,  1047 ;  Palmer,  931 
Serpell,  Christopher,  987 
Service,  Richard  M.,  734 
Ships  and  shipping : 
Collisions  at  sea,  regulations  (1948)  for  preventing,  734 
German    ship    Pamir,    letter    of    appreciation     (Von 

Bretano)  for  U.S.  aid  to,  681 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  procedures  for  passage  into,  112 
High-seas    weather    observations,    report    of,    article 

(McDonald),  164 
Maritime  law,  diplomatic  conference  on,  U.S.  delega- 
tion and  texts  of  conventions,  759 
Naval  vessels  or  small  craft,  agreement  with  Greece 

relating  to  loan  of,  478 
Safety  of  life  at  sea,  convention   (1948)   on,  366,  404, 

509 
Seagoing   ships,    text   of   international   convention   on 

limitation  of  owners'  liability,  759 
Seamen,  conventions  regarding,  42 
7th    International    Hydrographic    Conference,    article 

(Watt),  361 
Stowaways,  international  convention  on,  762 
Transportation  of  refugees  to  Australia,  330 
Vessels  of  Panamanian  registry,  inspection  in  Canal 

Zone,  agreement  with  Panama,  405 
Vessels  of  U.S.  reserve  fleet,  proposed  sale  abroad,  state- 
ment (Kalijarvi)  and  letter  (Hill),  77 
Siedle,  E.  George,  400 

Silver,  lend-lease,  repayment  of  1st  installment  by  Paki- 
stan to  U.S.,  remarks  (Meyer),  807 
Skowronski,  Tadeusz,  748 
Slavery  convention   (1926),  and  protocol  amending,  366, 

734,  1018 
Smith,  Earl  T.,  349 
Smith,  Gerard  C,  510 
Smith,  James  H.,  Jr.,  445,  993 
Smith,  Sidney  E.,  683 
Snow,  William  P.,  86 
Snowdon,  Henry  T.,  580,  846 

Social  development  program,  South  Pacific  Commission, 
429 
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Social  sciences,  contribution  to  foreign  policymaking,  arti- 
cle (Hamilton),  436 
Social  situation,  world,  review  of,  statements:   Hottel, 

166 ;  Jacoby,  496 ;  Meany,  688 
Somaliland,  Trust  Territory  of : 
U.S.  and  Italian  aid  to,  1047 

U.S.  consulate  at  Mogadiscio :  establishment,  261 ;  ele- 
vation to  consulate  general,  981 
Soper,  Fred  L.,  1000, 1003 

South  Africa,  Union  of.     See  Union  of  South  Africa 
South  America.     See  Latin  America 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.     See  Asia 
South  Pacific  Commission : 
Alternate  U.S.  commissioner,  appointment,  990 
The  First  Ten  Years,  article  (Keesing),  423 
Southard,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  363 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization : 
1st    Secretary    General,    congratulatory    message    to 

(Dulles),  488 
Research  fellowships,  announcement,  354 
Seminar  on  Communist  subversion,  U.S.  participants 

and  final  communique,  978,  993 
3d  anniversary,  remarks  (Dulles),  487 
Soviet  Union  (see  also  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Communism,  East- West  contacts,  Soviet-bloc 
countries,  and  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic)  : 
Aggression,  Soviet  definition  of,  statement  (Klutznick), 

891 
Aggressive  policies  of,  U.N.  efforts  to  combat,  statement 

(Lodge),  781,782 
Arab-Israeli    dispute,    Soviet    efforts    to    exploit,    ad- 
dresses :  Ludlow,  994 ;  Murphy,  485 
Assurances  to  Baltic  States  prior  to  incorporation,  377 
Claims  for  destruction  of  U.S.  aircraft  against,  68,  470 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament,  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, and  London  disarmament  talks 
Education  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  27 
Expulsion  of  Marshal  Zhukov  from  Presidium  and  Cen- 
tral Committee,  statement  (White),  782 
Flight  of  aircraft  to  U.S.,  approval  of,  announcement 

and  note,  470 
Foreign  economic  activities,  contrast  with  U.S.  policy, 

remarks  (Dulles),  717 
Foreign    Minister    Gromyko,    Department's    views    on 

statement  by,  statement  (White),  525 
Habomai   Islands,    Soviet  claim   of   sovereignty   over, 

68,72 
Hungary,  Soviet  activities  in.     See  Hungarian  question 
Imperialism,     contrast    with     colonialism,     statement 

(Dulles),  990 
Internal   policies  and  problems,  statements    (Dulles), 

144,  228,  229,  231,  783,  790,  826 
Khrushchev,  Nikita.    See  Khrushchev 
Koreas  reunification,  obstruction  of,  statement  (Judd), 

066 
Military  and  political  policy,  threat  to  free  world,  ad- 
dresses, remarks,  and  statement:  Dulles,  419,  988; 
Elsenhower,  S21  ;  Murphy,  485 
iics,  Soviet  development  of.     Sec  under  Missiles 
Near  and   Middle  East,   Soviet  activities  in,  and  U.S. 
••/Torts  to  Combat     Bee  American  Doctrine,  Arms 
supply,  and  under  Near  and  .Middle  Bast 
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Soviet  Union — Continued 

Negotiations   with,   question   of   value   of,    statements 
(Dulles),  711,  989 

"New  look"  policy,  addresses  and  article :  Dulles,  570 ; 
Allen  Dulles,  640 ;  Murphy,  75, 484 

Nuclear  weapons,  Soviet  views  on  control  and  testing  of. 
See  under  Atomic  energy,  nuclear  weapons 

"Peaceful  coexistence,"  inscription  of  Soviet  item  on 
General  Assembly  agenda,  statement  (Lodge),  693 

Peter  the  Great  Bay,  closing  of,  U.S.  note  of  protest,  388 

Relations  with  U.S.  joint  statement  (Dulles, 
Gromyko),  635 

Satellite  program.    See  under  Satellites,  earth-circling 

Subversive  activities : 
Economic  penetration  policies.     See  under  Less  de- 
veloped countries 
Far   East,   coordination   of  policy   with   Communist 

China,  address  (Jones),  842 
Western  Europe,  address  (Elbrick),  947,  948,  949 

Suez  Canal  problem  (see  also  Suez  Canal),  Soviet  posi- 
tions, 999 

Syrian  question,  Soviet  charges  against  U.S.  and 
Turkey,  statements:  Lodge,  775;  Parker,  674 

Technological  achievements,  address  and  statements: 
Dulles,  710,  829 ;  Eisenhower,  870 

Travel,  diplomatic,  announcement  and  Soviet  note  re- 
garding restrictions  on,  118 

Travel  regulations  in  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  revision  of, 
announcement  and  U.S.  and  Soviet  notes,  934 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Carriage  by  air,  international,  protocol  amending  1929 
convention  for  unification  of  certain  rules  relating 
to,  1018 
Fur  seals,  north  Pacific,  interim  convention  on  con- 
servation of,  734 
Judicial  assistance,  1935  agreement  with  U.S.  cited, 

810 
Sugar    agreement     (1953),    international,    protocol 

amending,  770 
Whaling  convention    (1946),  international,  protocol 
amending,  173 

Turkey,  Soviet  policy  toward,  and  U.S.  and  U.K.  views 
concerning,  address,  joint  declaration,  and  state- 
ments :  Dulles,  558,  709,  712,  713,  714 ;  Eisenhower, 
Macmillan,  741;  Lodge,  775,  779;  Parker,  674 

U.N.  specialized  agencies,  Soviet  policy  toward,  address 
(Wilcox),    753 

Uranium  allocation  to  IAEA,  858 

U.S.  recognition  in  1933,  address  (Dulles),  91 

Veto  in  the  Security  Council,  abuse  of,  addresses,  article, 
and  statement:  Dulles,  571;  Wilcox,  560,  793; 
Washington,  856 

Walkout   of  delegates   from  International   Red  Cross 
Conference,  statement  (Reap),  904 
Soviet-bloc  countries  (see  also  Communism,  Soviet  Union, 
and  individual  countries)  : 

Arms  shipments  to  Syria,  address  and  statement 
(Dulles),  529,  558 

Economic  penetration  policies.  See  under  Less  de- 
veloped countries 

Education  in,  address  (Eleanor  Dulles),  25,  26 
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■oviet-bloc  countries    Continued 
Export  of  strategic  materials   to,   Question  of,  joint 

o>iiiimiiiic|ue  i  Elsenhower,  Klshl),  52 
Soviet  policy  toward,  address  (Allen  Dulles),  612 
i   \    action  on  Hungarian  question,  effect  on  satellite 

System,  address  |  Wilcox),  TUT 

Visit  l>y  Secretary  Dulles,  question  of,  230 
Voting  pattern  in  General  Assembly,  address  (Wilcox) 
561 
Spaak.  Paul-Henri,  002,  748 

Spain  : 
Aircraft,    imported,    agreement    with    U.S.    relating   to 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  662 
Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  superseding  1955 

agreement  with  i  \s,  403,  405 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  international,  statute,  478 
Postal    luion  of  the  Americas  and   Spain,  convention, 
final  protocol,  regulations  of  execution,  and  agree- 
ments relating  to  parcel  post  and  money  orders,  1 15, 
586,581,  734.861 
U.S.    mutual    security    aid,    statements:    Dulles,    412; 
Ilollister,  416,  417 
bedal  assistance,  mutual  security  programs.    Sec  Mutual 

security 
pedal    Committee   on    the   Problem    of  Hungary,    U.N. 

Si  e  under  Hungarian  question 
Special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development, 
proposed : 
General  Assembly  resolution  regarding,  962 
US.  position,  addresses  and  statements:  Jacoby,  502, 
503 ;  Lodge,  963  :  Wilcox,  566,  752 
pecialized  agencies,  D.N.   (see  also  name  of  agency)  : 
Cooperation  of  South  Pacific  Commission  with,  article 

(  Keesing),  427 
Economic  and  social  programs,  review  of,  address  and 

statement:  Kotschnig,  438;  Wadsworth,  238 
Importance  of,  address  and   statement:   Herter,   834; 

Wilcox,  799 
Role  in  stimulation  of  world  trade,  address  (Wilcox), 

751 
Soviet  policy  regarding,  address  (Wilcox),  753 
pilhaus.  Athelstan,  860 
tassen,  Harold  V...  0,  11.  268,  531 
Me  Department  (see  also  Foreign  Service)  : 
Administration  of — 

Mutual  security  programs,  announcement  and  Execu- 
tive order,  990 
Trade  agreements  program,  address  (Beale),  875 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Brussels  Exhibition  (1958), 
announcement  and  Executive  order,  150 
Appointments  and  designations,  86,  174,  298,  366,  445, 
478.  510,  54::.  626,  662,  734,  770,  814,  862,  906,  981 
Assistant   Secretaries   of  State,   appointment  and   con- 
firmations: Maeomber,  445,  Mann,  510;  Rubottom, 
86 

taut    Secretary    for    Administration,    resignation 
(Carpenter),  981 
Confirmations,  42.  86.  1 1". 

Cultural    exchange   functions,   announcement   and   Ex- 
ecutive order,  150,  151 
Foreign  Service  examination,  announced,  588 
Legal   Adviser,   confirmation    (Becker),  42 


State  Department— Continued 

Office   of    intelligence  Research   and   Policy   Planning 
Staff,   functions,  article    (Hamilton),  432,  433,  436 
Publications.    See  Publications 
Role  of  Adlai  Stevenson  in,  statements  (Dulles),  917, 

021 
Security   and  Consular  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  functions, 

address  (O'Connor),  604 
Staffing  problems,  article   (Hamilton),  435 
Research  in  the  records  of,  text  of  regulations  govern- 
ing, 980 
Resignation,  981 
Stateless  persons,  protocol  concerning  application  of  uni- 
versal copyright  convention  (1952)  to  works  of,  173, 
813 
Status-of-forces  agreements : 
Legislative  revision  of,  proposed,  letters,  memorandum, 
and   statements:    Eisenhower,    296;    Herter,    198; 
Murphy,  317 
Supreme  Court  opinion  in  Girard  case,  196 
Steel  and  Coal  Community,  European.  See  European  Coal 

and  Steel  Community 
Steel  and  Iron  Committee  (ILO),  U.S.  delegation  to  6th 

session,  694 
Steel  and  iron  scrap,  problems  relating  to  export  of,  state- 
ment (Kalijarvi),  120 
Steel  Committee  (ECE),  U.S.  delegate  to  19th  session,  941 
Steeves,  John  M.,  174 
Stevenson,  Adlai,  917,  921,  1026 
Stowaways,  international  convention  on,  762 
Strategic  materials,  question  of  controls  on  exports  to 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  joint  communique  (Eisenhower, 
Kishi),  52 
Strauss,  Lewis  L.,  147, 148,  618,  637,  741 
Stretch,  David  A.,  533 

Student-exchange  program.    See  Educational  exchange 
Students,  U.S.,  visit  to  Communist  China,  address  (O'Con- 
nor), announcement,  and  message  (Herter),  392,  607 
Submarines,  sale  by  Soviets  to  Egypt,  address  and  state- 
ment :  Dulles,  100 ;  Wilcox,  106 
Sudan : 

Economic  and  technical  assistance,  negotiations  with 

U.S.,  999 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Geneva  conventions  (1949),  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  861 
IMF,  articles  of  agreement,  509 
International  Bank,  membership,  509,  853 
Radio  regulations  (1947),  with  appendixes,  and  tele- 
graph regulations  (1949),  979 
Slavery  convention  (1926),  734 

Telecommunication  convention  (1952),  international, 

with  annexes,  942 

Suez  Canal  problem  («ee  also  Arab-Israeli  dispute :  Israeli 

dispute  with  Egypt ;  and  United  Nations  Emergency 

Force)  : 

Effect     on     Western     European     economy,     statement 

(Jacoby),  320 
Operation    of   the  canal,   status   of  negotiations  with 

Egypt,  statement  (Dulles),  13 
Recognition  by  Egypt  of  IC.I  jurisdiction  in  disputes 
regarding,  445 
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Suez  Canal  problem — Continued 
Soviet  position,  999 
U.N.  actions  regarding,  addresses  and  statement:  Her- 

ter,  224;  Lodge,  768;  Wilcox,  184 
U.S.   efforts  for  solution,   address    (Kretzmann),  351, 

353 
Withdrawal  of  British  and  French  forces  from  canal 
zone,  address  and  statements :   Herter,  225,  226 ; 
Merchant,  376 
Sugar    agreement    (1953),    international,    and    protocol 

amending,  86, 404,  509,  770,  861 
Suhr,  Otto,  483 

Suhrawardy,  Huseyn  Shaheed,  186 
SUNFED.     See  Special  United  Nations  Fund 
Supreme  Court,  U.S.,  text  of  opinion  in  the  Girard  case, 

196 
Surplus  agricultural  commodities.     See  Agricultural  sur- 
pluses 
Sweden : 
Air  transport  talks  with  U.S.,  846 
Balance-of-payments  consultations  under  GATT,  153 
Complaint   against   U.S.    increase   in   duty   on   spring 

clothespins,  GATT  consideration  of,  1008 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  navigation  services  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  and 

Faroe  Islands,  agreements  on  joint  financing,  42 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  86 
Customs  facilities  for  touring,  convention  (1954)  on, 

173 
GATT,  protocols  amending,  445,  509,  850 
Private  road  vehicles,  customs  convention  (1954)  on 
temporary  importation  of,  173 
Switzerland : 

Collisions  at  sea,   regulations    (1948)    for  preventing, 

734 
GATT,  question  of  accession  to,  1006 
Intermediation  in  U.S.  damage  claims  against  Bulgaria 
for  deaths  of  American  passengers  in  destruction  of 
Israeli   aircraft    (1955),  883 
Syria : 
Application    of    American    Doctrine    to,    question    of, 

statements    (Dulles),  527,  528,  529 
Arms  shipments  by  Soviet  bloc  to,  address  and  state- 
ments: Dulles,  529,  558;  Lodge,  778 
Diplomatic   representatives   in    U.S.    declared  persona 

turn  grata,  388 
Genera]    Assembly   consideration   of    Syrian    question, 

statements  (Lodge),  775 
Political  situation  in,  address  and  statements :  Dulles, 

468,  461,  487,  527,  528,  531,  532;   Murphy,  485 
Soviet  allegations  regarding  U.S.  policy  toward,  state- 
ment  (Parker),  674 

Taiwan.     .See  China,  Republic  of 

Tallamy,  Mertram  D.,  888 

Tariff  policy,  I'.S.   (nee  also  Customs;  Tariffs  and  trade, 
general   agreement  on;  and  Trade  agreements): 
Addreea  and  Statement:  Dulles,  1029;  Jones,  382 
Almonda,  shelled  or  prepared,  tariff  quota  on,  210,  852 

Alslke  Hover   seed,   extension   of  tariff  quota  on,  210 
Antidnmping  Art    (1921),  proposed  revision,  statement 
'>r  Department'a  views  (Birch),  436 
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Bicycles,  continuation  of  1955  import  duty,  722 
Butterfat  articles,  import  restrictions  on,  357 
Cigar  tobacco,  Cuban,  concessions  on,  157 
Clothespins,  spring,  increase  in  duty  on,  958,  1008 
Dairy  products,  import  quotas  regarding,  33,  475,  1008 
Dates,  President  decides  against  import  restrictions  on, 

397,  960 
Fabrics,  woolen  and  worsted,  tariff  quota  on,  84,  686 
Figs,  President  decides  against  import  restrictions  on, 

242,  853 
Lead  and  zinc  imports.     See  Lead 
Negotiations  with  Brazil,  announcement  of  preliminary 

hearings,  804 
Potatoes,  revision  of  quotas,  154 
Rye,  import  quota  on,  240 

Safety  pins,  increase  in  import  duty  on,  1009     " 
Tung  oil,  import  quota  on,  541 
Watches,  imported,  continuation  of  escape-clause  relief, 

651 
Tariffs,  customs.     See  Customs 
Tariffs  and  trade,  general  agreement  on    (see  also  Or- 
ganization for  Trade  Cooperation)  : 
Accession  of  Ghana  and  Malaya,  906,  1006 
Balance-of-payments  consultations  under,  153 
Importance  of,  report  by  Office  of  the  President,  728 
Japan,  protocol  on  terms  of  accession,  260 
Potatoes,    revision    of   U.S.   quotas   on,   announcement 

and  text  of  proclamation,  154 
Proces  verbal  of  rectification  concerning  the  protocol 

amending  part  I   and  articles  XXIX   and   XXX, 

protocol  amending  preamble  and  parts  II  and  III, 

and  protocol  of  organization  amendments.  405,  814 
Protocol  of  organizational  amendments,  405,  813 
Protocols  amending,  404,  445,  813,  814,  849,  1008 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

5th  protocol,  334 
Rectifications  and  modifications  to  texts  of  schedules, 

6th  protocol,  509,  814 
Relationship  to- 
European  Common  Market,  327 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policy,  873 
Supplementary  agreements  with  Belgium,  Netherlands, 

and  U.K.,  129,  200 
Supplementary  concessions,  8th  protocol   (U.S.-Cuba), 

129,  157 
10th  anniversary,  message   (Eisenhower),  846 
12th  session  of  contracting  parties : 
Message  and  statement   (Eisenhower,  Mann),  846 
Review  of,  1004 
U.S.  delegation,  768 
U.S.  participation  in,  address  (Wilcox),  750 
U.S.  tariff  negotiations  with  certain  contracting  parties, 

581,  850 
Taxation : 
Agreements    respecting,    role    in    inter-American    eco- 
nomic development,  statement  (Anderson),  468 
Double  taxation,  avoidance  of.     See  Double  taxation 
Income  and  estate  taxes,  rise  in  payments  as  index  of 

U.S.  social  progress,  statement   (Jacoby),  499 
Tax  structure,  need  for  reform  as  stimulus  to  U.S.  pri- 
vate investment  abroad,  address   (Nixon),  706 
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taxation — Continued 
Taxes  Inconsistent  with  OATT,  removal  by  France  and 
Brazil,  1008 
Technical  aid  to  foreign  conntriea     See  Economic  and 

technical  aid   und   Mutual   security 
pehnlca]  assistance,  U.N.     Sea  under  United  Nations 
telecommunications : 
Communications  Division,  ICAO,  6th  session,  548 
Exchange  of  oncensored  broadcasts  and  elimination  of 

jamming,  need  for,  statement  (Meany),  7G7 
Inter-American    radiocommuuications    convention 

1 l!>37).  denunciation  by  Nicaragua,  BOO 
International  telecommunication  convention  (1952),  86, 

■2 is.  .-,49.  t;<x>.  942 
Mexican    and    North    American    regional    broadcasting 
agreements,  proposed,   statement    (Satterthwaite), 
242 
Radio  and  telegraph  regulations  of  the  1947  interna- 
tional televonmninieation  convention,  979 
Radio  and  television,  proposed  exchanges  between  U.S. 
and    U.S.S.R.,   statements    (Dulles)    and   texts   of 
aide  memoire.  13, 14, 119,  386 
Radio    Union,    International    Scientific,    12th    General 
Assembly,   article    (Welles)    and   U.S.   delegation, 
401,  887 
Television  channels,   U.S.-Mexican  discussions  on  al- 
location of,  887 
telegraph.     See  Telecommunications 
television.     See  Telecommunications 
Thailand  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  717 
Atomic  energy,   civil  uses,   agreement  amending  1956 

agreement  with  U.S.,  86 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  734 
International  Bank  loan,  535 

Investment  and  war  risk  guaranties,  agreement  amend- 
ing 1954  agreement  with  U.S.,  626 
Theodore  Roosevelt  centennial  year,  proclamation,  803 
Thompson,  Llewellyn,  392 
Tito,  Marshal,  234,  345 
Torbert,  Horace  G.,  Jr.,  734 
Tourism.     See  Travel,  international 

Trade   (see  also  Agricultural  surpluses;  Customs;  Eco- 
nomic policy :  European  Economic  Community ;  Ex- 
ports; Imports;  Tariff  policy:  Tariffs  and  trade,  gen- 
eral agreement  on  ;  and  Trade  fairs)  : 
Antidumping  Act   (1921),  proposed  revision,  statement 

of  Department's  views  (Birch),  436 
Canada,  U.S.  trade  relations  with,  382, 683 
Communist  China,  question  of  controls  on  trade  with, 
addresses  and  statements:  Dulles,  14,  15,  93,  145; 
Sebald,  392 
Consular  formalities  regarding,  simplification  of,  adop- 
tion by  12th  session  of  GATT,  1008 
Development   under    U.S.    mutual    security   programs, 

address  (Dillon),  116, 118 
Foreign    relations   and    world   trade,    remarks    (Eisen- 
hower), 8 
Foreign  trade  policy,  addresses  and  statements :  Beale, 
871;  Dillon,  911;  Dulles,  1029;  Zellerbach,  612 


Trade    -Continued 

Free-trade  areas,  proposed — 

Baghdad  Pact  countries,  684;  Central  America  and 
Europe,  1005 
International   organizations,   aid  to  world   trade,   ad- 
dress (Wilcox),  749 
Japan,    U.S.   trade  relations   with,   joint  communique 

(  Eisenhower,  Kishi),  52 
Latin  America,  U.S.  trade  with  : 
Addresses,  article,  remarks,  and  statements:  Dillon, 
540;  Dulles,  716;  Eisenhower,  539;  Lederer,  Cul- 
bertson,   79;   Rubottom,  536,  675,  678,  679,  927 
Declaration  of  the  OAS  economic  conference,  540 
Latin  American  regional  market,  proposed,  U.S.  posi- 
tion, address  (Rubottom),  680 
Liberalization  of,  U.S.  efforts  for,  article  (Dulles)  and 

report  by  Office  of  the  President,  575,  725 
Relation  of  double-taxation  treaties  to,  statement  (Kal- 

ijarvi),  359 
Role  in  inter-American  economic  development,  state- 
ment ( Anderson ) ,  466 
Role  of  U.N.  and  specialized  agencies  in  stimulation 

of,  address  ( Wilcox ) ,  751 
South  and  Southeast  Asia,  importance  to  world  trade, 

903 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commodity    agreements,    inter-American,    proposed, 

U.S.  position,  address   (Rubottom),  678 
Friendship,    commerce   and   navigation,    agreements 
with:  Korea,  Republic  of,  405,  510,  685,  696,  942; 
Netherlands,  860,  861,  942 
Supplementary  commercial  convention    (1852)   with 

Nerthelands,  termination,  942 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  agreements 
World  trade,  increase  in,  statement  (Jacoby),  326 
Trade  agreements  program,  U.S. : 
Relationship  to  foreign  economic  policy,  report  by  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  723 
Role  of  the  State  Department  in  administration  of,  ad- 
dress (Beale),  875 
Trade  Agreements  Act : 

Establishment  of  policy  committee  on  administration 

of,  announcement  and  Executive  order,  957 
Legislation    regarding.     See    Congress:    Legislation 
proposed :  Trade  agreements 
Trade  agreements  supplementary  to  GATT,  with — 
Belgium    (on   behalf   of   Benelux),    Netherlands,    and 
T'.K.,  current  actions,  announcements,  analysis  and 
texts  of  agreements,  and  proclamation,  129,  200 
Cuba,  announcements,  text  and  proclamation,  157 
Trade  and  Economic  Affairs,  Joint  U.S.-Canadian  Com- 
mittee on,  3d  meeting,  announcement  and  joint  com- 
munique, 381,  474,  683 
Trade  Cooperation,  Organization  for.     See  Organization 

for  Trade  Cooperation 
Trade  fairs : 

Administration    of    U.S.    participation,    announcement 
and  Executive  order,  150, 151 


idex,  July  to   December    7957 
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Brussels  Exhibition,  appointment  of  Deputy  U.S.  Com- 
missioner General,  119 
U.S.  participation  in,  excerpt  from  President's  report 
to  Congress,  286 
Trade-marks  registration,  termination  of  1883  agreement 

with  Netherlands  relating  to,  942 
Trade  Policy   Committee,   establishment,   announcement 

and  Executive  order,  957 
Travel,   diplomatic,   announcement   and   Soviet  note  re- 
garding restrictions  on,  118 
Travel,  international  (see  also  Passports  and  Visas)  : 
Communist  China,  U.S.  policy  on  travel  to.     See  under 

China,  Communist 
Facilitation  of,  address  (Auerbach),  1034 
Inter-American  Highway,  progress  in  opening  of,  541 
Inter-American  Travel  Congresses,  meeting  of  Perma- 
nent Executive  Committee,  article  (Kelly),  212 
9th  Pan  American  Railway  Congress,  article  (Faricy), 

731 
Road  traffic,  convention  (1949),  on,  with  annexes,  and 
protocol  providing  for  accession  of  occupied  terri- 
tories or  countries,  42,  128,  297,  365,  444,  549,  861, 
1049 
Road  vehicles,  private,  convention    (1954)    on  tempo- 
rary importation  of,  86,  173,  626,  734,  813,  906 
Touring,  convention  (1954)  concerning  customs  facili- 
ties for,  86, 173,  218,  365,  549,  626,  813 
Travel  regulations  in  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,   revision  of, 
announcement  and  texts  of  notes,  934 
Treasury  Department,  U.S.,  recommendation  for  revision 

of  Antidumping  Act  ( 1921 ) ,  436,  437 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.,  international  (for  specific 
treaty,  see  country  or  subject),  current  actions  on, 
listed,  42,  86,  128,  173,  218,  260,  297,  334,  365,  404,  444, 
478,  509,  549,  586,  626,  662,  696,  734,  769,  813,  861,  906, 
942,  979, 1018,  1049 
Tribunal  for  Austrian  Dollar  Bonds,  establishment  and 

appointment  of  chairman,  532,  533 
Troops,  U.S.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 
Trust  territories,  U.N. : 

Cameroons,  French,  establishment  of  U.S.  consulate  at 

Yaounde,  261 
Gold   Coast,    extension   of   international    sugar   agree- 
ment (1953)  ceases  to  apply,  86 
Pacific    Islands,    U.S.    administration    of,    statement 

(Nucker),  248 
Ruanda-Urundi,  application  of  Belgian  tax  convention 

with  U.S.  to  ,  477,  625 
Somaliland : 

U.S.  and  Italian  aid  to,  1047 

U.S.    consulate   at   Mogadiscio:    establishment  261; 
elevation  to  consulate  general,  981 
Trusteeship  Council,  U.N. : 
Current  documents,  lists  of,  476,  661 
Progress  in  work  of,  address  (Wilcox),  567 
Tung  oil,  U.S.  import  quota,  announcement  and  procla- 
mation, ."ill 
Tunisia  : 

Arms     supply     to,     announcement     and     statements 
(Dulles),  882,  918,  920,  921,  922, 1028 
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1st    anniversary    of    independence,    messages     ( Eisen- 
hower, Mohamed  Lamine  I),  76 
Good  offices  in  Algerian  question,  offer  of,  1046,  1047 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Agency,   International,   statute,   734 
Child-feeding  program,  agreement  with  U.S.,  298 
Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  international,  942 
Geneva  conventions  (1949)  on  treatment  of  prisoners 

of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  86 
Road  traffic  convention    (1949),  with  annexes,  and 
protocol    on    accession   by    occupied    countries   or 
territories,  1049 
U.S.  aid,  240 

U.S.  recognition  of  Republic,  306 
Turkey : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  credentials,  533 

Soviet  policy  toward.     See  under  Soviet  Union 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural  commodities,  agreement  concerning  lira 

deposits  under  1956  agreements  with  U.S.,  734 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  260 
Economic  assistance,  participation  in  regional  pro- 
gram under  American  Doctrine,  341 
GATT,   6th   protocol  of  rectifications  and  modifica- 
tions to  texts  of  schedules,  509 
Industrial   property,   convention    (1934)    for   protec- 
tion of,  86 
U.S.  consulate  at  Iskenderun,  establishment,  261 
U.S.    mutual    security    aid,    statements:    Dulles,    412; 
Hollister,  416 

Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic    (see   also    Soviet 
Union),  statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  334 
UNCURK.     See    United    Nations    Commission    for    the 

Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
Underdeveloped  countries.     See  Less  developed  countries 
UNEF.    See  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
UNESCO.     See   United   Nations   Educational,    Scientific 

and  Cultural  Organization 
UNICEF.     See  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
Union  of  South  Africa : 

Atomic  energy,  civil  uses,  agreement  with  U.S.,  ziu, 

218,  445 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 
GATT,    rectifications    and    modifications    to    texts    or 

schedules,  6th  protocol,  509 
ICEM,  constitution,  587 
Sugar     agreement      (1953),     international,     protocol 

amending,  770 
Tariff  concessions,   GATT,  proposed  renegotiation  of, 
581,  850,  852 
United  Kingdom: 

Actions  in  the  Middle  East,  Soviet  views  on,  text  or 

note,  602,  603 
Disarmament.     See  Disarmament  and  London  disarm- 
ament talks 
Elizabeth  II,  visit  to  U.S.,  16,  711,  742 
German  reunification,  4-power   (U.S.,  France,  Federal 
Republic,  U.K.)  declaration  on,  304 
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United  Kingdom — Continued 

Iron  and  steel  scrap  purchases  from  U.S.,  statement 

(Kalijarvi),  120 
Oman,  dispute  with.     See  Oman 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  visit  to  U.S.,  707,  739 
Scientific  cooperation,  with  U.S.,  question  of  increas- 
ing, statements  (Dulles),  709,  710 
Suez  Canal  problem.    See  Suez  Canal 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  navigation  services  in  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 
and  Iceland,  agreements  for  joint  financing  of,  906 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International,  statute,  334 
Certification  of  able  seamen,  convention   (1946)   on, 

42 
Citrus  fruit,  agreement  with  U.S.  relating  to  sale  of 

for  sterling,  587 
Double  taxation  on  income,  protocol  supplementing 

1945  convention  with  U.S.,  444,  445,  622 
GATT,  protocol  amending,  850 

Geneva  conventions   (1949)  on  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  wounded  and  sick,  and  civilians,  861 
Oceanographic   research    stations,    agreements    with 
U.S.  for  establishment  in  Bahamas  and  Barbados, 
814,  861 
Road   traflBc,   convention    (1949)    on,   with   annexes, 
and  protocol  providing  for  accession  of  occupied 
countries  or  territories,  861 
Sugar  agreement  (1953),  international,  and  protocol 
amending,  86,  770 

Trade  agreement  with  U.S.,  supplementary  to  GATT, 

129,  200 
Universal  copyright  convention   (1952),  and  related 
protocols,  173 
Jnited  Nations : 
Addresses  and  remarks : 

A  United  States  View  of  the  United  Nations  (Wads- 
worth),  235 
Major  Issue  Before  the  U.N.  (Dulles),  555 
Need  for  Public  Understanding  of  the  U.N.  (Dulles), 

274 
The  United  Nations:  Force  for  a  Better  World  (Wil- 
cox), 792 
The  United  Nations:   Its  Issue  and  Responsibility 
(Wilcox),  560 
Admission  of  Malaya,  504,  662 
Canadian- American  cooperation  in,  address    (Jones), 

381 
Charter.    See  United  Nations  Charter 
Disarmament,  actions  regarding.    See  under  Disarma- 
ment and  also  Disarmament  Commission  and  Lon- 
don disarmament  talks 
Documents,  lists  of,  171,  214,  364,  401,  476,  621,  661, 

695,  733,  905,  1017,  1049 
Economic  and  social  activities,  role  in  stimulation  of 

world  trade,  address  (Wilcox),  751 
Financial  contributions  by  member  states  and  reduc- 
tion  of  U.S.    share,   statements    (Carnahan)    and 
General  Assembly  resolution,  652 
Functions  of,  addresses :  Kretzmann,  353 ;  Wilcox,  105, 
183 
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United  Nations — Continued 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly 
Hungarian  question,  consideration  of.    See  under  Hun- 
garian question 
Membership  question : 

China,  representation  of,  addresses  and  statements: 
Dulles,  93;  Lodge,  658;  Sebald,  391;  Wilcox  566 
794 

Korea,    Viet-Nam,    and    Outer    Mongolia,    U.S.    and 
Soviet   positions    regarding,    statements    (Lodge) 
544,854 

Middle  East,  actions  regarding.     See  under  Near  and 

Middle  East 
Pakistani  views  regarding,  address  (Suhrawardy),  188 
Refugee  program,  revision  of,  statement  (Meany)'and 

text  of  General  Assembly  resolution,  937 
Role  of  new  African  and  Asian  nations  in,  address 

(Wilcox),  107 
Secretariat,  document,  661 
Security  Council.    See  Security  Council 
Self-determination,  efforts  for,  statement. (Lord),  1047 
Specialized  agencies.    See  Specialized  agencies  and  also 

name  of  individual  agency 
Technical  assistance  program : 

Proposed  extension  of,  statement  (Wilcox),  566 
Social  scientist  training  program,  need  for,  statement 

(Jacoby),  497 
U.S.  support,  statement  (Lord),  1048 
Trust  territories.     See  Trust  territories  and  Trustee- 
ship Council 
12th  anniversary,  statement  (Lodge),  768 
United  Nations  Charter : 
Collective  security  under,  article  (Dulles),  571 
Development    and    enforcement    of   international    law 

under  the  U.N.,  223 

Problem  of  defining  aggression,  statement  (Klutznick) 

890,  892 
Ratification  by  Malaya,  662 

Relationship  to  U.S.-Japanese  security  treaty  and  ad- 
ministrative agreement,  534,  696 
Review    of,   address   and  statement:    Wadsworth,  40- 
Wilcox,  567 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  1041,  1042 
United  Nations  Command,  Korea  : 
Action  to  restore  military  balance  in  Korea,  report  to 

Secretary-General,  393 
Measures  to  counter  Communist  violations  of  armistice 

agreement,  statements  (Judd),  968,  970 
Replacement  of  old  weapons,  announcement  and  state- 
ment, 58 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea,  report  on  developments  in  Republic 
of  Korea,  statement  (Judd),  968 
United  Nations  Day,  1957,  proclamation,  110 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission.    See  Disarma- 
ment Commission 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.    See  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.    See 
Economic  Commission 
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United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization : 
Education,  UNESCO  efforts  in,  addresses :  Herter,  834 ; 

Wilcox,  753 
UNESCO:  One  Road  to  Peace,  address  (Berding),  835 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  (see  also  Suez  Canal)  : 
Financing  and  continuation  of : 
Address  and  statement:  Carnahan,  974;  Wilcox,  794 
General  Assembly  resolution,  976 
Need  for  study  of  operations  as  guide  for  future  emer- 
gencies, address  ( Wilcox ) ,  563,  567 
Role   in  maintaining   peace   in   the  Middle   East,   ad- 
dresses :  Herter,  225,  226 ;  Wadsworth,  238 ;  Wilcox, 
795 
U.S.  assistance  under  American  Doctrine,  342 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization : 
Agricultural  production,  achievements  in  raising,  752 
U.S.  delegation  to  9th  Conference,  812 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development.     See 

Special  United  Nations  Fund 
United    Nations    Human    Rights    Day,    1947,    statement 

(Lord)  and  proclamation,  1036 
United   Nations   Special   Committee   on   the   problem   of 

Hungary.    See  under  Hungarian  question 
United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization   (Pales- 
tine), 996,  997,  998 
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